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EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS," 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Charoh: in other words, that the natural 
Treason and conscience of mankind are s sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civi! community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, undgr the Constitution, ars absolutely equal. 


8. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religions opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
Are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the si!ghtest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from tbe majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


b. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsts, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chrie- 
tian religion, " 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be in strict accórdanoe with this ab- 
solute equality of ali cltisens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religions rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and aot in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Thoss who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
igmorantly ot innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial proteotion of al! cítizens in their equal re- 
ligious righta and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
img the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continned existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Churoh has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the trnth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. Lf the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral infiuenoe becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution із no respecter of persons and no reapecter of 
churches; its sole office la to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Churoh, wrongs every citi- 
aen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, seta at одод the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AB А FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


BzaorioN 1.—Neither Co - State shall mak 
— r nor an е 
any law establishment of 

exercise thereof; or pormi 


sects or rau bodies; or а! 
speech or of press, or the ht of 

ly to assemble and to petition 
dress of grievances. 


required 
condition of айгыр ок аза ä to any office or 
tate. No person 


оца sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


d, of any religious charity or purpose of 
asyano order, or denomination — Р . 

BOTION — shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions dt this Article by appropriate legislation. 


AÀCOORDING To the Statistical Abstract of the 
government, British India has a population of 190,- 
000,000, of whom 139,000,000 are Hindus, 41,000,000 
Mobammedans, 3,000,000 Buddhists, 1,000,000 Sikhs, 
and 900,000 Christians. 

Tur METHODIRTB have appointed a committee to 
arrange for an ''CEcumenical Conference of Method- 
ism,” or general council of all the Methodist bodies 
in the world,—another significant step towards uni- 
versal Protestant consolidation, 

THE Jews in this country do not hanker for the 
“Restoration,” or favor setting up a Hebrew nation- 
ality at Jerusalem. Our Hebrew countrymen,” 
says the Jewish Messenger, would for nothing in 
the world ever renounce the beautiful title of Amer- 
{сап citizens." 

THE CHAPLAINCY question threatens to come up 
In the Massachusetts Legislature, with reference to 
the quarrel between the Catholic priest and the 
Protestant chaplain at the State Prison, Each is 
jealous of the other, and wants entire religious con- 
trol of the place for himself; while the State ought 
to wash its hands clean of all patronage of either, 
and devote the money they cost to good schools for 
the convicts, 

Мв. Moopy sends word to the Hub of the Uni- 
verse" that “what God has done in other places will 
not compare with what God is going to do for Bos- 
ton.” What awe-inspiring intimacy this gospeller 
displays with the “secret counsels of the Most 
High"! Cardinal Wolsey’s famous “I and the King” 
really sounds tame. The country is waiting with a 
stupid stare to see just what Moody and God can 
accomplish by their new partnership. 

Mrs, BEsANT makes this week a very wise re- 
minder that the failure of existing republican institu- 
tions would not be the failure of republicanism itself; 
and with great acuteness she points out that the up- 
holders of monarchy, instead of abandoning it when 
monarchical institutions anywhere give way, simply 
set to work to repair the damaged machinery. Er- 
егу true American will thank her warmly for this en- 
couraging and sympathetic word in this time of 
grave national peril under a disputed Presidency, and 
for the expression of her generous faith in this great 
Republic of our own deroted love. | 

TEE ВвРЕЕСН of the Hon. John Bright at Birming- 
ham on the Eastern question was one of the noblest 


ever made. He appealed to the conscience, not the 
interests, of Englishmen, and urged them to respect 
the same rights in Russia which they would claim 
and enforce for themselves. He pleaded for justice 
as between nation and nation, and declared that Rus- 
sia had a just claim to the freedom of the Bosphorus. 
When а statesman of any country rises to the height 
of moral considerations in the trestment of queations 
of national and international policy, and ranks them 
above considerations of mere self-aggrandizement, he 
is entitled to the applause of the whole world; for all 
mankind have an equal stake in the substitution of 
justice for force In the settlement of disputes among 
the nations, Wehail Mr. Bright's magnificent states- 
manship аз в guide to universal peace. 

PROFESSOR F. W. NEWMAN, who recently enrolled 
himself as a member of the Unitarian Association, 
and who was therefore assumed to have given up 
Theism in favor of Liberal Christianity, denies that 
he has changed his views or become а Christian at all. 
On the contrary, he claims that the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, by voting to print and circulate the writings 
of Theodore Parker, has advanced to his own views, 
which are “аз little Christian as ever." Theodore 
Parker, however, во far as we know, always consid- 
ered himself a Christian minister; and the vote to 
print his books Is by no means to be regarded as an 
abandonment of Christianity. Professor Newman 
seems to have mado a mistake in this matter which 
he will find it very hard to rectify. Says Mr. Con- 
way: “This incident has been followed by а lively 
controversy between the Theists and the Unitarians, 
the conservatives of the denomination protesting that 
the Association is still Christían, and that they pub- 
lish only such works of Parker's as maintain 'some 
sort of Christianity, while young Unitarianism pro- 
claims that Newman is right and all the Theists 
should follow his example." Mr. Conway adda that 
nothing has prevented the formation of a Free Relig- 
fons Association in Londom bat the increasing ten- 
dencies of the Unitarians to make their Association 
into опе. 

Rey. Dav Н. CLARK, of Florence, Massachu- 
setts, will not, we are confident, accuse us of à 
breach of trust, if we extract from a private letter this 
very interesting description of a charming Christmas 
festival: “We had а very pleasant observance of 
Christmas by our Sunday-schoo] at the Hall yester- 
day. Our method or plan for the last two years has 
been quite a change from the customary mode of 
such celabrations, and that which had hitherto been 
in vogue by our Soclety. Instead of the usual 
Christmas tree, we now have s dinner in our Sunday- 
school room, In which all the members of the school, 
the parents of the children, and the choir of the Soci- 
ety participate. At 11 o'clock, those who had charge 
of the preparation of the tables, which were supplied 
by contributions from members of the Society, as- 
sembled in the lower Hall for this purpose. Moan- 
while the children and others were being entertained 
in the Hall above with music, marching, and various 
pastimes. At lo'clock all were invited to the din- 
ner below, where four or five long tables, abundantly 
and tastefully farnished, presented a most agrecable 
appearance to the already sharpened appetites. Af- 
ter dinner followed a more intellectual programme, 
consisting of speeches, sentiments, music, the read- 
ing of Christmas pleces, etc. The whole concluded 
with the distribution of presents, in which every 
member of the school, if not all present, were remem- 
bered with gifta, much exceeding the usual value of 
such on like occasions. 4n the evening we had a 
dramatic and musical entertainment in the large 
Hall, to which all the members of the school were 
admitted free, and all the children in the village up 
to fourteen years of age. All others paid an admis- 
sion of twenty-five cents. We always have large au- 
diences on these occasions.” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 38, 1876. 


Resolved, That we t the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that wo assume по responsibility for anything else pub- 
Наред in {ta columns and claim no oontrol or infiuence in 
its genera) editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, е пату and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all public 3 for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 


4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
Ор government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as а book of religious wor- 

„ Shall be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the aj tment, by the President of 
the United Btates or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religions festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 

in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 

ed, and simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 


Т. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 


ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath be re- 
8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 


"Ohristian" les sha be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Btates . the several States, but also in the 


igion; that our entire political s 

кра) арос on в purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove to this end shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and — made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually conoarned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responal- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FEANCIS E. ABBOT. 


The Character of Socrates. 


TENTS FREE LECTURE IN THE OITY HALL, DOVER, N. РА, 
MAY 10, 1989. 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


“Vice It is possible to find in abundance and with ease; 
for the way to it la smooth, and it lies very near. But be- 
fore the temple of Virtue the immortal gods have placed 
la5or. Long and ateep is the road to , and rogged at 
firat; but, though arduous at the start, it grows easy when 
thou hast scaled the helght."—H ESIOD, 


Тап years after the famous Confederacy of Delos 
had been formed, by which the corner-stone was laid 
of the brief but brilliant empire of Athens, a child 
was born in the little township or deme of Alopüce, 
("Алотекӣ), almost under the shadow of the Athe- 
nian Acropolis, who was destined to become the eter- 
nal glory and the eternal shame of the imperial city. 
The father was Sophroniscus, a statuary or sculptor 
(Awogdos), and the mother Phmnarete, а midwife 

8 son also by Cheredemus, named Patro- 
cles; Euthyd. 61.],—both beling persons of humble 
condition ; and they named the infant SOCRATES, 
The seventy years which lay before him were to cover 
the rise and fall of the Athenian hegemony, or 
supremacy in Greece,—the magnificent rule of Peri- 
cles, the long miseries and misfortunes of the Pelo- 


ponveaian War, and the humiliating capture of Athens 
by the Spartan Lysander, 'This was the golden age 
of Athenian art and letters. Eschylus, Sophocles, 


and Euripides, the tragic poets,—Cratinus, Eupolis 
and Aristophanes, the comic poets,— Thucydides an 

Xenophon, the historians, — Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Polus, Hippias, Prodicus, the Sophiets, —Polycletus, 
Myron, and Phidias, the sculptors,—Polygnotus, 
Apollodorus, Zeuxis, and Parrhaslus, the painters,— 
Mnesicles, Ictinus. and Callicrates, the architects, — 
all these, and many others who helped to make 
Athens the most illustrious of the Grecian cities 
flourished wholly or partly within the lifetime of 
Socrates. But while these were all great in special 
departments of human oM рет as poets, 
or historians, or artists,—Socrates will forever tower 
above them all, because he was transcendently great 
asa man. The Temple of Theseus, the Propylwa 
the Parthenon, were indeed proud monuments o 

Athenian genius; but the grandest monument to the 
memory of that wonderful people is the Character of 
Socrates, That is a temple not built with hands, 
imperishable in the heart of humanity itself. 

Although poor, the parents of Socrates gave him 
what was then г ed as а fair education. In 
later times he spoke of Prodicus |see Crito 12, where 
Socrates says hie father had him taught music and 

nastic exercises. Меп, 97. Cratyl. 2. cf, Ten. 

em. iv.. 7, 3], Connus [Plat, Euthyd. 4 and 56; 
Menex. 3], Aspasia [Menex. 3), and Diotima [Plat. 
Symp. р. 27], as baying been his instructors; he is 
reported also to have received instruction from the 
philosophers Archelaus [Clc. Tusc. Disp, 5, 4, 10] and 
Anaxagoras Diog. Laert. II., 819, 45|, the latter of 
whom was banished from Athens, when Socrates was 
sixteen years of age, on a charge of impiety. In the 
workshop of his father Sophroniscus, Socrates was la- 
boring as & sculptor, when Crito, a wealthy Athenian 
who afterwards became his constant companion and 
devoted friend, discovered his genius, and [rna cn 
him to Athens. It is to Crito, according to Di- 
ogenes Laertlus [II., 19], that Socrates was indebted 
for his education, That he had attained, however, 
some I in the art of statuary, is probable 
from the testimony of the historian Paussniss, who 
saw, nearly five hundred years later, a figure of Mer- 
cury and a group of clothed Graces still preserved in 
the Acropolis as the work of Socrates [Paus. i., 22, 8, 
ix., 35, 2; Diog. Laert. li., 19]. Once established in 
Athens, he never left it, except when sent on mili- 
tary service or when, on one occasion, he went as а 
Bpectator to the Isthmian games [Plato, Crito, 14]. 

bus, unlike many other ancient philosophers, he 
seems to have had no desire to travel, but found his 
happiness at home, In fact, like Dr, Johnson and 
Charles Lamb, he seldom passed outside the city 
walls even for a walk. Sir,“ sald Dr. Johnson, 
“when you have seen one field, you have seen 
all green fields; sir, I like to look upon men, Let 
us walk down Cheapside," So Socrates, being once 
induced to take s walk in the country with his friend 
Phedrus, and being bantered on his unfamiliarity 
with the neighborhood, replied: Pardon me, my 
excellent friend, for I am a lover of learning; now 
the fields and trees will not teach me anything, but 
men in the city do," (Plato, Phedrus, 10.] It 
was human life and human interests that charmed 
him most; and, tho by no means insensible to 
the beauty of nat scenery, вз is shown by this 
same dialogue with Phaedrus, he preferred the so- 
ciety of men to the mute companionship of Nature, 

In person, Socrates wss homely and awkward. 
His nose was flat, his lips thick, his eyes prominent, 
his movements ungainly, his figure anything but 
graceful or elegant; and even Alcibiades, who truly 
loved him, compared him in appearance to a Satyr or 
Silenus. But there was something about him that 
made men forget this rude exterior. The outaide 
of Socrates," says Plato, was that of a Satyr and 
buffoon; but his soul was all virtue, and from within 
him came such divine and pathetic things as plerced 
the heart and drew tears from them that heard him.“ 
Alcibiades declared that he was forced oftentimes 
to atop his cars and flee away, lest he should "grow 
old in listening to his talk." {Plat. Symp. 39.] 

His habits were as singular as his person. He 
used to walk barefoot about the city, converain, 
with the people he met; sometimes he would stan 
still for hours, absorbed In thought, “Не was con- 
stantly in public, for he went in the morning to the 


places for walking and the gymnasia; at the time 
when the market was full, he was to be seen there; 
and the rest of the day be was where he was likely to 
meet the greatest number of people; he was usually 
engaged {n discomrse, and all who pleased were at 
liberty to hear him." (Xen. Mem. 1, 1, 10.] Books 
he cared little for, since these he could not interro- 
gate nor compel to explain themselves. The work 
of hia life, to which he sacrificed hie sccupation as & 
statuary and every other means of gaining riches, 
was the Hen opa task of public Instruction,— 
conversation with the people, yo or old, rich or 
poor, on moral and philosophical subjecta. He 
talked,—but gave no regular Jectures, opened no 
school, о ized no body of disciples. la object 
was very simple,—to make men wiser, and thereby 
better. But no other philosopher or teacher of 
Athens, or any other Greclan city, ever taught in 
this indiscriminate manner, or became a public 
talker for instruction. [Grote, vili, 355. 
own peculiar way, he went about doing good.“ 
But bis way was very peculiar. Unlike most teach- 
era, he did not profess to teach, but only to Inquire. 
As for himself, he declared he knew nothing; and 
what he aimed at was to make others conscious of 
their own ignorance, in order that, having become 
more modest, they might be willing and anxious to 
learn, Now the truth which, above all others, most 
ple least like to learn is the fact of their own 
— and Socrates raised ap sion himself a 
host of enemies [Diog. Laert. II., 38] by the cool 
and calm way In which he tore off the mask of van- 
ity and self-conceit from those who thought them- 
selves wise. He soon became known to every one. 
Whenever a man put on the assumption of wisdom, 
especially if admiring listeners crowded about him, 
Socrates would step up to him and ask to be instruct- 
ed. Pleased with this deference, the man would 
assent to the request. Socrates would then put 
some simple question, which the man would answer 
confident! hout much reflection. Another ques- 
tion would follow, based on the reply just received ; 
and so on. At last, leading the man on from one 
point to another, Socrates would show that the most 
absurd consequences were Involved in his statements, 
and thus prove not only to the man himself, but 
also to the laughing crowd about him, that his as- 
sumptlon of knowledge was wholly false. If the 
man got utu went off In a passion, that was 
the end of it; but if, more wisely, he was content to 
swallow his mortification, and willing to profit by 
the lesson he had received, then he would continue 
with Socrates until he had laid the basia of real and 
useful knowledge. This was the case, for example, 
with Euthydemus. ''When Socrates," says Xeno- 
phon [Mem. iv., IL, 40], "saw that he was thus dis- 
posed, be no longer puzzled him with questions, but 
explained to him, In the simplest and clearest man- 
ner, what he thought that he ought to know, and 
what It would be best for him to study.“ 

Passing his life In this manner, laboring for the 
welfare of his fellów-men and receiving usually only 
ill-will in return, he had need to be acon ; and 
he was so, [Plut. De Gen. Soc. $11; Diog, I., 27.] 
He received his father ex rend в fortune 
of eighty тіпт, or about $1400, which he lent to a 
frlend and loat wholly. Of this loss he never com- 
plained. [Libanins, Apol. Socr.] Although his 
erty, acording te Xenophon, amounted at his death 
to only five mins, or about 590.00 [or three mins, 
including а house: see Bohn's Plato. v1., 410], he al- 
ways refused to receive large presents from his 
friends, many of whom were of great wealth, but 
would gladly have bestowed them, |. Жар. Var. 
Hist. IE., 20; XI., 12; Diog. Laert. II., $$24, 25, 30, 74.] 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, desired to have him at 
his Court: Socrates refused, saying that he would not 
incur an obligation greater than he could repay. 
[Seneca, De Benefic. vil., 24; ''Nolult Ire ad volunta- 
riam servitutem Is, cojus libertatem civitas libera 
ferre non рош Once he remarked, in company 
of his friends, “If I had money, I should buy mea 
cloak” ; whereupon a strife ensued, who should have 
the privilege and honor of making this small present. 

Seneca De Benef. vii., 24.] At this time, the 
ophists, or professional instructors at Athens, were 
accustomed to receive large compensation for their 
services | Мепо. 29; Hipp. Maj. 4, 5, So Xen. Symp. 
1,5: 4, 62]; bnt Socrates invariably refused to mc- 
cept an obolus for his, For Instance, Aristippus of 
Cyrene offered him a large sum of money in return 
for instruction [Diog. Laert. II., vill, 82]; Socrates 
refused it, but welcomed him among hie followers. 
Yet ters — when he became himself a well- 
known philosopher, forgot the example be had be- 
held, and charged high prices, like the rest; a fact to 
which Xenophon refers, when he says: "Socrates 
was a friend to the common people and to every man; 
for though he received many, both Athenians and 
foreigners, who wished to hear him, he never re- 
quired рау for his communicatione, but gave, from 
wbat he had, ungradgingly to all; while some sold 
afterwarde to others for a high P a what they had 
freely received from him." [Mem. I., 2, 60. The 
same ів told of Æschines In Diog. Laert. il., 6L] 
With а noble pride, not to be otherwise than respect- 
ed, Socrates himself declares, In his defence before 
the judges,—''For money I converse not, but hold 
myself resdy to be questioned alike by rich and poor, 
and to give replies to every one that seeks to hesr.” 
Plato, Apol. xxi.] These words breathe the spirit 
of Paul, who sald that he worked night and day, that 
he might be chargeable to no one. [I. Thes. II., 9.] f 


According to Plato, Gere, 6143, two drachmse 
(750,55) was the fare from Athens to *, about 650 
miles. With the same purchasing power, 82.00, fare 
from Dover to Boston, which ts abou 68 miles, would more 
eee 18 зач, via auri tique 

[TY mpa; саш ш au 
ferretar, Quam ‚аны noa desidero! Inquit." (С. Tue. 
Qusest. Lib. 5, See Diog. Laert. Il, v., 9.] 
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With feelings such as these, It із plain that Socrates 
could indulge no luxurious tastes. Though very 
poor, and as well-known for his old cloak as Horace 

reeley for his white coat, he was scrapulously neat 
in his person and his house, and was displeased at 
the — of 1 а ime зоок 
pleasure in being always and ragged, en 
Antisthenes appeared one day in ostentatious pov- 
erty, with а thread-bare garment, Socrates drily re- 
marked, "I вее your Tue Antisthenes, n 
through the holes in your cloak.” [Ællan, iv., 11 
and IL, 35. Diog. Laert. 1,36.] No one could ex 
Socrates in frugality and temperance; and his tem- 

was of в kind that deserves the name, being 
bitual self-control and not ascetic abstinence. 
The testimony of Жеми, one of his most warmly 
attached friends and fold wers, is strong and clear 
upon this point, “Не disciplined his body and soni 
such a course of life, that any one who should 
opt а similar one would, unless some supernatural 
influence prevented, live in cheerfulness and health, 
and never lack the small expense it would require. 
Зо fragal was he, that I doubt if any one could work 
во little as not to earn enough to meet the wants of 
Socrates. Of food he took во much only as he could 
relish, and came to his meals so prepared that his 
appetite for food waa a sauce to it. erg Zind of 
nk was sweet to him, because he never drank пп- 
less he were dry. II on invitation he went to a feast, 
he took care not to overload his stomach,—a th 
most difficult to most men, Those who could not do 
this, he counselled never to take what would stimu- 
late them to eat when not hungry and to drink when 
not thirsty; for these, he said, were the things that 
disord the stomach, the head, and the soul," 
Мет, I., 3, 6.] “Не prs himself even a better 
riend to temperance by hls life than by his words, 
For he was not only superior to sensal pleasures, 
but also to the greed of money-making, thinking 
that he who would take money from any and every 
one does but set up & master over himself, and sub- 
mit to а slavery than which there is no slavery more 
disgraceful.” (Ibid. I., 5, 6: cf. iv., 5, 1: L, 2, 0.) 
Hence, when 3 the Sophist found fault with 
his frugal mode of life, Socrates calmly replled,— 
Tou, О Antipho, seem to think that happinsia con- 
wists In luxury and extravagance; but I think that 
to have no wants is to be like God, and to have the 
fewest wanta ls to be as much as possible like God; 
that to be like God is to be perfect, and to be as 
much as possible like God is the nearest approach to 
Iperfection.““  [Ibid, l., 6, 10, à бето» means the god- 
tke, the divins nature.] How grand a spirit is here 
revealed! Since God Is infinitely blessed because the 
sources of all blessedness are in himself, it was the 
faith of this wonderful man that the human soul 
attains the highest beatitude possible to it by becom- 
ing in the highest possible degree like Him. To 
want is to be imperfect,—to be in bondage to the ex- 
ternal; and he is the most godlike man whose wants 
are least. When we remember that Socrates, whose 
ideal was thus as lofty as that of Jesus when he said: 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is 
in heaven le perfect,"— was, of all the great souls 
known to history, the one who at the same time gave 
to humanity the most in the way of service and de- 
manded from humanity the least iù the way of hom- 
мо to himself, then we perceive that our ability to 
ve ls greatest when our wants are fewest, He who 
is most free from wants ів most at leisure from him- 
self to supply the wants of others; he is at once the 
most self-centred and the moat и —therefore, 
the most like God. If I err not, this is the divine 
meaning hidden in this marvellous reply of Socrates. 
[See Milian, Var. Hist. 9, 29. Dlog. Laert, ii., 2 

But it is the character of Socrates, as shown in his 
life and death, rather than his sayings and thoughts, 
however grand, that I wish now to !llustrate; and 
since character never reveals itself more completely 
or more sincerely than at home, let us look, so far as 
we may, into his domestic life. The unmarried man 
can nelther know himself, nor be known by others, 
for married life applies peculiar and most sea: 
teste of character, Not much ls recorded of the mar- 
ried life of Socrates; yet what is recorded le of the 
highest importance to our inquiry. The wife of 
Socrates was named Xantippe (Нағдітял), and bore 
him three sons, Lamprocles, Sophroniscus, and Me- 
nexenus.* According to all accounts, she waa a 
woman of most ungovernable temper; and her name 
bas become another word for vizen or scold. But 
the gentleness and patience of Socrates are no lesa 
proverbia! than the passionate temper and furious 
outbreaks of Xantippe. He bore the hurricanes 
and tornadoes of her wrath with amazing equanimity. 
She was at times so transported with rage as to tear 
off his closk in the open street. One day, having 
vented In words of reproach as much of her anger as 
she could, and finding this means of rellef quite in- 
adequate to the needa of the occasion, she seized 
a elop-jar and poured its contents all over hím. 
Bat rates only laughed, and, wiping his head, 
good-naturedly remarked that “so much thunder 
must needs be followed by ashower!’ At another 
time, having recelved from her a smart box on the 
ear, he coolly said, **'"Tis a great misfortune not to 
know when to pat on a helmet!" [Sen. De Ira, i., 
11] When asked how it happened that he married 
во fierce a virago, he Is reported to have given this 

reason for his cholce: Those who wish to 
become skilled in horsemanship select the most 
spirited horses; after becoming able to bridle these, 
they believe they can bridle all others. Now, as it 
ia my wish to live and converse with men, I married 
this woman, being Armly convinced that in case I 


The story that Socrates married а second wife also, Myrto, 
e of Aristides, though sanctioned by Plu- 
h [Aristides] is refuted by Panstins, and is otherwise 
incredible. [At етеш, ill., p. Ёбб. Plut. Arist. i., Diog. 
Laert. ii., 28. 


should be able to endure her, I should be able to en- 
dure all others.“ [Xen. Convivium, I., 5.] 

Notwithstanding the freaks of Xantlppe's temper, 
there seems to have remained some true affection on 
both sides. Cato the Censor, according to Plutarch 
[Cato the Censor], “used to say. that he ad- 
mired nothing more in Socrates than his living in 
an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tempered wife 
and stupid children. When he had а воп born, no 
business, however nt, except it related to the 
public, could hinder him from being present while 
his wife washed and swaddled the infant. For she 
suckled it herself; nay, she often gave the breast 
to the sons of her servants, to inspire them with а 
brother! rogard for her own." [See also Ællan. 
XII., 15. This glimpse into the home of Socrates 

ves us а beautiful insight into his character, and 
nspires involuntary for the genuine human 

uality of the man. It is further stated by Plato 
о 0), that, on the day when Socrates was to 
rink polson, several friends assembled early in 
the morning before his cell, and, after walting a 
while, were admitted. When we entered," says 
Phedo, we found Socrates just freed from his 
bonds, and Xantippe (you know her) hol his 
little boy and sitting by his side. As soon as Xan- 
tippe saw as, she wept aloud, and said such things 
ав women are wont to вау on such occasions, as, 
‘Socrates, your friends will now converse with you 
for the last time and you with them.’ But Socrates, 
looking towards Crito, said, ‘Crito, let some one now 
take her home.’ Upon which some of Crito’s at- 
tendante led her away, wailing and beating her 
breast," A striking illustration of the generous and 
forgiving spirit with which Socrates regarded his 
scolding wife, the forbearance he showed towards 
her faults, and the appreciation he had of her virt- 
ues, is found in Kenophon’s defence of him after his 
death [Mem. ii., 2]. vn adem his eldest son, had 
been an with his mother, and shown her some 
marks of disrespect, Socrates endeavors to awaken 
contrition in the young man's mind, by appealing to 
his sense of gratitude, and depicting the unselfish 
care and continua! sacrifices of mothers for their chil- 
dren. To ali this Lamprocles demurs, saying, 
“Even If she has done all you say, and many times 
more than this, no one could stand her IIl-temper.“ 
„But,“ said Bon “which do you think the hard- 
er to bear, the ill-témper of а wild beast or that of a 
mother?" Lamprocles is frank, to say no more,— 
“that of a mother,“ he replies, at least, of a mother 
Uke mine." “Ная she, then," зака „ ‘ever 
bitten or kicked you, ae wild beaste have often done 
to many?" No,“ answers Lamprocles; “but, by 
Jupiter, she says auch things as no one could put up 
with, to save his entire fortune." But,“ argues 
Socrates, ‘‘do you forget all the trouble and pain you 
have caused her from your infancy by your peevish 
words and actions, in the day and in the t, and 
all the anxiety she has felt for you in sic » 
But I never have done or sald anything," pleaded 
Lamprocles, at which she could feel sshamed." 
„What of that?” replied his father; e it harder for 
you to bear what she says, than for actors to hear 
themselves abused on the stage?" But actors,” 
says Lamprocles, know that stage threats and re- 
proaches|mean nothing,” “Үе Im Socrates re- 
joins, “аге angry with your mother, although you 
know that, whatever she says, ahe not only means no 
harm, but wiahes you more good than any other hu- 
man being! Or do you really euppose that your 
mother wishes you evil?" No, indeed,” exclaims 
Lamprocles, “I cannot suppose that," Do you say, 
then," replies Socrates, “that this mother who is so 
devoted to you, who takes carg of you in sickness to 
the best of her ability, that you may get well again 
and may lack nothing needful to your recovery, and 
who, moreover, implores the gods for many blessings 
on your head and pays her vows for you,—do you sa 
that she. is a harsh mother? For шүр, think 
that, if you cannot endure euch a mother, you cannot 
endure anything that is good! Do you think that 
m ought to pay no respect to your mother, who 
oves you more than any one else? If уоп are wise. 
my son, you will entreat the gods to pardon you, i 
you have been guilty of disrespect to your mother." 

Is there not more practical religion in this conver- 
sation of rates with his son than in a hundred 
average ons? Whata proof it gives of almost 
unexampled greatness of soul, thus to defend a scold- 
ing wife, who made his home a place of daily torment 
for him, against the natural effects of her own stin 
ing tongue! Jesus was never subjected to the daily 
martyrdom, of an unhappy marriage, though, !f he 
had been, I doubt not he would have endured it with 
a similar noble spirit. But even he could not have 
shown s nobler or diviner. 

Whenever Athens called upon her sons to bear 
arms in her service or defence, Socrates never turned 
a deaf ear to her appeal. On more than one occasion 
he proved himself a coo) and intrepid soldier, His 
physical courage and power of enduring the hard- 
ships of the camp were remarkable feven in those 
days, when every citizen was expected to be brave 
and hardy. He fought at Potidwa and 2 
in the earlier years of the Peloponnesian War. cib- 
lades, a Tonne Athenian of high birth, great wealth, 
and brilliant talents, who was a pupil and ardent 
friend of Socrates, was his fellow-soldier during the 
campaign in Thrace, and bore testimony to his forti- 
tude and valor, [Plato, Sympos.] Although the 
Thracian winters were very severe, Socrates used to 
walk barefoot on the ice and to wear only his cus- 
tomary cloak, while the other soldiers put fleeces un- 
der their feet and SET Lm themselves in hairy skins. 
In a scarcity of provisions, there was none who could 
endure h r lik him. He was observed standin 
in one spot during the whole of a summer’s day, an 
the night that followed, engaged in profound medita- 
tion; nor did he depart until sunrise, when he offered 


з 


2 роз du. went to his tent. The intrepidity he 

‘ested at the battle of Potides, B. C. 429, a very 
hard-fought feld (Plato, Charm. $2], has been espe- 
cially recorded. When the battle took place after 
which the generals decreed to me the prize of 
courage, says Alcibiades [Plat. Symp. $43, Plut. Vit. 
Alcib., vol. II., p. 39], ‘Socrates alone of all men was 
the savior of my life, standing by me when I had 
fallen and was wounded, and preserving both myself 
and my arms from the hands of the enemy. On that 
occasion I entreated the generals to decree the prize, 
as it was most due, to . And this, О Socrates, 
you cannot deny, that when the generals, wishing. to 
conciliate & person of my rank, desired to give me 
the prize, you were even more anxious than the 
that this glory should be attributed, not to y A 
but to me,” 

Several years afterwards Socrates took part in the 
disastrous invasion of Boeotis, and displayed the 
coolest and most determined valor on the fatal field 
of Delium, B. С. 424. Here he saved the life of an- 
other of his disciples and friends, vun who, 
falling from his horse in the heat of conflict, 
was rescued from the foe by Socrates (d trou 
жесфбута , . . Фасис» broAaBav," Diog. Laert. iL, 
22, Smith's Hist. Greece, 888.) Alcibiades was presa- 
ent also at this nt, and bears witness 
to the heroic conduct of his friend, 
rates," he says, "when our army was scattered in 
flight at Delium, was a spectacle worthy to behold, 
Here I happened to be on horseback among the cav- 
alry, he on foot, heavily armed, After the total rout 
of our troops, he and Laches retreated together; I 
came by chance, and, seeing them, bade them be 
of cheer, for Í would not leave them. Here, 
then, I had a better view of Socrates than at Potidms; 
for, being myself on horseback, I had less concern 
for my own safety. In the first place, how greatly 
did he surpass Laches in presence of mind 
bravery!... He bore himself with а lofty air, and 

lanced his eye around, quietly surveying both 

ends and foes; so that it was evident to every one, 
even from afar, that whoever should venture to at- 
tack this man, must himself for а desperate 
struggle. Hence both he and Laches retired in 
safety; for scarcely one who thus conducta him- 
self in war*is touched; but the pursuit le of those 
who turn and runaway." [Plat. . 49.] To this 
testimony of Alcibiades may be added that of Lachea 
himself, the companion of Socrates in his retreat, 
who says: Moreover, Lysimachus, do not omit the 
acts of the man; for Í nave elsewhere beheld him, 
not only giving & support to hie father, but to his 
country likewise. For, In the flight from Delium, he 
retired along with me; and I tell you, that if the rest 
had bean wilitag te be such a6 he wes; our city would 
have stood erect, nor would so great в disaster have 
befallen it.“ [Plato, Lach, £] А 

Not alone in the uproar of battle did Socrates 
prove himself a man; for his moral was even greater 
than his physical courage. There is no severer test 
of a man’s bravery than to be obliged to face a furi- 
ous mob. A mob has no more conscience or compas- 
sion than & pack of hungry wolves; and he who, sup- 
ported solely bral own inward conviction of right, 
can hold them in check and foll them in their bloody 
P e, haa mastered every fear. The wild passions 
of the populace beat as idly against Socrates, as the 
breakers in a storm beat against a rock One event 
in his life shows his moral со elu 80 m cent 
В light, that It would be Impossible to pass it over in 
sllence. It was a matter of religion among the 
Greeks to bury the bodies of the dead witb plous 
care, since the ghosts of the unburied were believed to 
wander s hundred years on the banks of the Styx; 
&nd the Athenian commanders were required after & 
battle to discharge this duty moet "rmn 
Towards the close of the Peloponnesian War, B. C. 
406, the Athenians won a рогаце the Lacede- 
monians іп the great sen- fight of Arginuam. A dozen 
Athenian galleys were floating about in a disabled 
condition after the battle; but, in consequence of a 
violent storm that ensued, no attempt was made to 
rescue the survivors or pick up the bodies of the dead 
for burial. The six generals were summoned home 
to answer for this conduct. The friends and rela- 
tions of the deceased appeared in publíc in black 
clothes and with shaven heads, and their lamenta- 
tions in a season of festivity and universal rejoicing 
inflamed the passions of the fickle multitude against 
those whose valor had saved the State. At the next 
meeting of the great Assembly of the people, Callix- 
enus moved to pass immediately а verdict of gullty on 
the six generals, though they had been only partially 
heard in self-defence; and, what was not only fa- 
prantly unjust, but also directly counter to Athenian 
aw, һе moved to include them all in one sweeping 
sentence of death. Socrates was at that time a mem- 
ber of the Sanate, the only public office he ever held ; 
and, in accordance with the custom of Athens, he 
rr that day to be Epistates, or presiding officer 
of the Assembly. It became, therefore, his duty to 


put to the vote every motion that was made, But he 
refused point-blank to put to the vote the ill and 
unjust motion of Callixenus, and thereby to e 


an accomplice in the murder. The other officers 
ала Ene Will Of See ee 
opposing the of the people; the Assembly eu 

with passion, and demanded in tones of thunder that 
the vote should be put. But, calm and inflexible as 
a cliff of granite, Socrates steadfastly persisted in bis 
refusal, declaring that he had taken an oath to obey 
the laws, that the motion was con lo the laws, 
and that he chose to observe hls oath rather than to 
88 the people in what was wrong or to seek safety 
rom their threat; adding that the в know 

things, both what is said and done and meditated in 
silence, and are present everywhere. “Не would 
not," says Xenophon, permit the people to give a 
vote contrary to the law, but encountered anch a 
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storm of rage in defence of the laws as I think no 
other man could have withatood." [Mem. iv., 44 2.] 
For that day Socrates conquered ; but on the next day 
another Epistates came into office, and the vote was 
put and carried; the generals were executed, and an- 
other act of infamy was added to the long list of 
Athenian crimes against their benefactors. [Smith's 
Hist. Greece, р. 842: Lewes’ Hist. Phil., p. 131: Plat. 
Apol. Socr. 62; Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18: Plat. (f) 
Axioch. 12: Diog. Laert, il., 22.] 

After the downfall of Athens, the abolition of the 
democracy, and the establishment of the cruel oligar- 
chy known ss that of the Thirty T ta, Socrates 
was compelled to assert his manh in a different 
manner. Critias, a leader of the Thirty, and for- 
merly a disciple of Socrates himself, conceived a vio- 
lent hatred against him, knowing him to bea man 
who would never sanction acts 


“попе should teach the art of disputation.” The 
Thirty Tyrants abandoned themselves to every spe- 
cies of extortion, pillage, and bloodshed; in the 
prier a yd — they are ue to have put 3 

ath fifteen hun persons, в large propan o 
them merely for the sake of confiscating their prop- 
erty, With his wonted freedom, Socrates continued 
to discourse on all subjects, including that of good 
government. On one occasion he observed: “It 
seams surprising to me, if а man, becoming herds- 
man of a number of cattle, and rendering the cattle 
fewer and leaner (xeípovs), does not confess that he 
is a bad herdsman; but it seems even more surpris- 
ing, if а man, becoming ruler of а city, and rendering 
the inhabitants fewer and leaner, neither feels shame, 
nor thinks himself a bad ruler of the city." Soon 
afterwards, Critias and Charicles snmmoned Socrates 
before them, showed him the law, and forbade him 
any lo to discourse to young men. I am pre- 

ared," said Socrates, “ќо obey the laws; but, that 
may not through ignorance, define for 
me the age at which I must consider men to be 
young." Do mot discourse," replied Charicles, to 
any under thirty years of age." “But,” said Soc- 
rates, with provoking coolness, If a young man asks 
me ‘Where does Charicles live f or ‘Where is Critias ?' 
may I not answer him, if I know?" „Tee, such 
uestions as that," replied Charicles, At this point, 
ritias Inte t ou must stop talking about 
those everlasting shoemakers and carpenters and 
smiths; they must be pretty well worn out from be- 
ing so often in your month." Tou mean," Soc- 
rates answered, "that I must cease using them as 
illustrations on justice, piety, and similar sub- 
jects.” Tes, by Jupiter,” retorted Charicles; and 
you must abstain from illustrations taken from herda- 
mea; if'you do not, take care lest you yourself make 
cattle fewer." From thie threat of Charicles [ Xen. 
Mem. I., II., 31-31], It is plain that the Thirty Tyrants 
feared the effects on the {озок men of Athens pro- 
duced by the free and fearless speech of Socrates, 
and therefore they resolved to silence him at once, 

There ie no evidence to show that Socrates directi 
disobeyed this law de coo eh freedom of speech, Yet it 
may well be doubted whether he obeyed it. When, 
only а very few years later, he stood before his judges 
in the open court, on trial for his life, he said to 
them with uncompromising frankness: “If you 
should acquit me on condition that I cease my in- 
struction of youth, I should вау to you, O Atheni- 
ans, I honor and love you, but I will obey God rather 
than you; and as long as I breathe and аш able, I 
will never cease to philosophize, and to exhort, and 
to say to every man I meet, Oh friend, do you feel no 
shame, striving for money and reputation and office, 
but caring nothing for wisdom and truth and your 
own soul, how to make this as noble as possible ?—, 
For be ye well assured, O Athenians, the God com- 
manda me thus to live." (Plat. Apol. xvil.] If this 
was the temper of the man, when he knew that to 
utter such words was to pronounce hls own death- 
sentence, it may well be doubted whether he obeyed 
the mandate of the Thirty. I surmise that he atill 
continued to discourse as usual, and that some linger- 
ing and Invincible reverence in the mind of Critias 
for his old instructor,—for this man whom he knew 
to be incorruptible, whether b MM or fear,—de- 
terred him from staining with Ы the gray hairs 
of Athens’ greatest son. 

However this may be, another trial of his m ed 
followed shortly afterwards, In order to Дар cate 
as many йз possible in their own crimes, the Thirty 
Tyrants used to compel others to become Involuntary 
cosdjutors in committing them. With this p 
in view, they ordered five distinguished Athenians, 
Socrates among them, to go to Salamis and fetch 
home from there Leon, a man of character and 
wealth who had fled thither for safety. But,“ ex- 
claimed Socrates, іп his Defence, the government, 
although ao severe, did not terrify me into an act of 
injustice; but when we left the government-house, 
the four indeed went to Salamis and seized Leon, but 
I went quietly home, And perhaps I should have 
perished for this, had not the government been 
speedily overthrown.” [Plat. Apol. Socr. xx. Cf. 
Xenophon, Mem, Iv., 4, 3: Hell. II., 3, 39, Plat. 
Epist. vil. Diog. Laert. II., 24.] 

Thus for physical and moral courage allke,—for 
that nobility of spirit which makes a man despise 
danger and death and, above all, dishonor or wrong 
of any kind,—Socrates was preéminent. But many 
who can stand erect before a storm of passion впс- 
cumb before the light breeze of ridicule. Perhaps 
there із nothing harder to bear than a pu es Wit is 
rarely just; and Һе who can endure to publicly 
laughed at without losing his equanimity із either 
exceedingly stupid or exceedingly wise. This trial of 
character also had to be undergone by Socrates, 
whose awkwardness of figure and carriage, and whose 
eccentric mode of life, especially exposed him to the 


jests of the keen-witted Athenians. Often, also, the 
mortification and rage of persons whose weaknesses 
or follies he so mercilessly exposed brought upon 
him occasional assaults of a violent nature. Some- 
times he was even struck, or subjected to other per- 
sonal insults [Diog. Laert. li., 21]; but he bore all 
such indignities with good-humor [Diog. L. ii., 27, 
91], sometimes with a withering sarcasm. On one 
occasion, а young man went во far as to kick him in 
public, at which the bystanders were во incensed that 
ty wished to prosecute him; but Socrates effect- 
ually punished the young fellow, by dryly remar 
to his friends, “If a jackass had kicked me, woul 
оп have had me kick him back?” [°*тойто» Aiiéoare 

": Plot De Educ, Puer. 514. Sten dy abr. 
dA4yxaror;" Diog. Laert. ii., 21]. Plutarch adds 
th+t the young man was so cut by this retort, and bv 
the nickname of the Kicker" which stuck to him 
ever after, that he at last went off and hung himself; 
but this addition has so strong a flavor of the imag- 
ination that it may be regarded аз apocryphal. The 
reply of Jesus— Why smitest thou me?" shows 

ual resentment, lees wit, but more dignity. 

work to which Socrates felt himself appointed 
by the gods,—which he belleved to be truly a divine 
mission,—was of а nature, as we have seen, to create 
а host of enemies, No one saw this more clearly 
than he. With acertain mixture of playful humor 
and deep conviction, he used to say that the God had 
sent him to the city, a4 а gadfly to a large and noble 
horse that had grown в and needed to be 
aroused, [Plat. Apol. xvill] The unpopularity of 
Socrates was, It must be confessed, no less nataral 
than that of the gadfly to which he likened himself. 
Could anything be more exasperating than to be 
button-holed at the street-corner by a man whose 
object waa to prick the iridescent bubble of your self- 
concelt? To be sure, hls motive was to make уоп 
nobler, by showing how abeurdly you were living, 
and how ignoble the ends at which you were aiming. 
But then how impudent it was in the fellow, to busy 
himself with reforming your character? Why could 
he not be like other people, and mind his own bus- 
iness? With all my admiration for him, I fear 1 
must admit him to have been to the average man an 
awful bore. When this gadfly by profession came 
buzzing about the streets of Athens, who can wonder 
that there was a stampede among the horses It was 
his mission to sting? How the quacks must have 
scattered at his approach! How the great popular 
teachers of the day, the so-called *'sophiste" with 
their fine airs апа elegant attire, must have hated 
this homely, ungainly, barefooted, and meanly-clad 
man, whp to public ridicule thelr over- 
strained pretensions! It is very easy to ses why Soc- 
rates was unpopular, 

But this unpopularity was intensified into malice 
and envy, when the great god of Greece, Apollo, 
speaking egi the lips of the inspired Pythian 
priestess at Delphi, declared to Chwrephon that of 
all living men tes was the wisest. [““ av 
Ardvror Xokpáry: coperaros.” Diog. Laert. il., S] 
There can be no doubt that the people of Athens, 
who were always jealous of superiority of any kind, 
and belonged to that class of democrats who cannot 
endure to see any one richer or bappler or wiser or 
more admired than themselves, concelved щ strong 
dislike to Socrates on account of this oracle. A rich 
man's property they could confiscate with ease; but 
how could they confiscate Socrates’ wisdom? Or 
what could they have done with it, if they had got 
it,—having no use for it themselves? Those preten- 
tious impostors and wind-bags whose characters Soc- 
rates had exposed to the people took advantage of 
the popular jealousy, and prevailed on Aristophanes, 
the wittiest and most brilliant, perhaps, of the comic 
poets of that or any other age, to satirize bim in а 
comedy, and bring him on the stage before the public 
in а false, absurd, and totally unjust light. As a 
specimen of the comic drama, the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes is of unsurpassed ability and genius; but as a 
picture of the character of Socrates, it ia an utterly 
unscrupulous libel. It introduces the philosopher in 
a basket, hoisted up among the clouds, and selling his 
instructions to an old sca called Strepeiades, 
for the pu of enabling him to cheat his creditors 
by legal subtilties, The old man himself proves too 
stupid to be taught, and therefore sends his воп Phei- 
dippides to learn in his stead. The fire? use to which 
the young man turns his new accomplishments ia to 
beat his own father, and then to prove by invincible 
logic that thia course of treatment ів eminently just 
and right. In every scene where Socrates appeara, 
he is made to utter а thousand impietles against the 
gods, and to talk like a man of the greatest vani 
who boasts of his ability to confound truth wi 
falsehood, and make the worse appear the better 
cause. The populace were carried away by the auda- 
cious wit of the comedy, thundered their applause, 
and ordered the name of Aristophanes to be set above 
that of all his competitors for their favor. The com- 
edy happened to be first represented at the time of 
the Dionyelac festival, when Athens was filled with а 
vast concourse of strangers, A t crowd, there- 
fore, poured into the theatre to old the new play. 
It was seldom that Socrates went to see the pieces of 
the comic poets, because his sense of justice was 
offended by the unscrupulous misrepresentations of 
which they were guilty. But with his characteristic 
coolness he ів said to have gone to the theatre on thia 
occasion; and when the atrangers, not knowing him, 
began to make some disturbance inguiring who this 
Socrates was that was thus lampooned, he calmly 
rose and remained standing during the rest of the 
piece, in order to gratify their curiosity. |JEllan. 
Var. Hiet. II., 13.] Some one of those near, amazed 
at seeing hia indifference to ridicule, asked him 
whether ће were not angry at the Impudence of the 
poet, to which Socrates replied, that he was made 

n of in the theatre as if he were present at a great 
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that one should know how to take & joke. He once 

remarked, also, doubtless with reference to this play 

of Aristophanes, that we ought to offer ourselves to 

the comic poets of our own accord; for if they spaka 
to us. 
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the truth, we should correct the faults they ва 
but if otherwise, what they sald was nothin 
[Diog. Laert. II., 36,] Such superiority to ridicule as 
Socrates evinced by this conduct seems to imply 
almost as great а moral character, as complete 4 
moral equipolee, as is manifeated by his heroic con- 
duct before the mob and before the Thirty Tyrants. 

I will close what I have to say concerning Socrates 
this evening with а few anecdotes and detached say- 

that have come down to us. 
nce, while looking s& the great multitude and 

variety of the articles exposed for sale in the shops, 
he was heard to say to himeelf,—‘‘How many things 
I have no need of!" And one of hia favorite quota- 
tions was as follows: Silver plate and fine le 
are useful on the stage, but not In real life." IDi 
Laert. II., 25.] Yet on occasion, as when, for in- 
stance, he attended a banquet at the house of Plato, 
he did not disdain to clothe himself handsomely, out 


of respect to his host. [Ibid. 27.] 
“Lei ” he ono said, ‘Ча the finest of all posses- 
sions.” (Ibid. 31. 


Some one once said to him that Antisthenes (the 
ети), a шап of sterling character, bad had a Thra- 

an mother; to which Socrates replied, with a char- 
acteristic sarcasm on his own countrymen, Did you 
suppose that so noble a man could bave been born to 
two Atheniane?” (Ibid. 31.] 

In his old age he learned to play on the lyre. [Diog. 
Laert. II., 32: Plato, Euthyd. 4: Quint. I., 10, 13.] 
When asked if he were not ashamed to learn such an 
accomplishment, he replied, ‘There is no disgrace in 
learning what one does not know." [Dlog. L. 32. 

Being once asked what was the especial virtue of a 

oung man, he replied, Freedom from excess." 
655 undd d. Diog. Laert. II., 32.] 

Somebody once inquired whether it were better to 
marry, pr not. “Which ever you do,” said Socrates, 
“you will repent it.“ [Ibid.] 

He once remarked that the young Ber ем continu- 
ally to survey themselves in the -glaas, in 

er, if they were handsome, to be worthy of it, 
bat if otherwise, to conceal their ugliness by their 
good education. [Ibid, 33.] 

Having once asked some rich men to supper, Xan- 
tippe was in t trouble at the meagreness of har 
larder, until Socrates ramarked,—'Never mind about 
that; if they are temperate, they can get along well 
ПОШ if greedy, we need not care for hem.“ 

id. 34. . 
mae men,” he said, Ilve to eat; І eat to live." 
id. 

His disciple ZEschines, seeing how his rich com- 
panions, like Alcibiades, gave presenta to their teach- 
ers, once said to him, I am poor, and have nothing 
else to give, but I give you myself." Do you not 
see," replied Socrates kindly, that you have given 
the beet gift of ай?” 

Some one once remarked to him, Does not so-and- 
so curse you?" “No,” was tbe sublime reply of 
Socrates, for his curses do not reach me.“ 

And with that great saying echoing in our souls, 
we will take our leave of him to-night. 


[For THE [npex.] 
THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEHSOLOGY. 


BY BTEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


Evolution ie to be added, as previously shown, to 
the Concrete and the Abstract, as а third term, or 
third member of а trio of fundamental discrimin- 
ations, It is semi-concrete and semi-abetract (still 
without being the Abstract-Concrete of Spencer, 
which le merely a branch of the Concrete It is 
Concrete as to the materials involved, within or 
among which the evolution takes place; and it is Ab- 
tract in respect to the lawa guiding, or Involved in, 
the process. If we were to вау that the Concrete is 
One, and the Abstract Two, then Evolution 1s Three, 
as а new Concreting of the One and the Two. 

Let us now denominate the Concrete, this (as it 
ware) new domain of Nature“ (now including, also, 
„Mind“ or Human Nature) the Naturismus, as em- 
bracing all natural objects, bunched, concreted, or 
grown-together ; let us call the Abstract the Scientis- 
mus, аз pecaliarly the domain of Scientifics properly 
so-called; and jet us then call the Evolutionary the 
Artismus—of universal the of what is 
accomplished, or of what is wrought or is belng 
wrought into “Ше of besuty" which іа the 
Cosmos. Inthis sense Nature has her own domain 
of Artism, or of ideal perfection achieved, or under- 
going the process of achievement, and this ir Evolu- 

on. 

We шау now leave the domain of language, and 
pase over to that of the human body, taken as 8 t 
of living bodies generally: and so of Biology, 
acience of living things. The human body has aleo, 
necessarily, as everything else has, a Without, a 
Within, and а Between. The withoutness of the 
body is the fleshy envelopment of the bony structure, 
essentially what in the animal carcaas is called the 
meat (the muscle, fat, skin, and other mentary 
substances). The within of the body is the viacera 
(viscerismus), or in the blunt language of common 
life, "the inwards,” as the without might then be 
called the outwards. In fine, the betweenlty of the 
body is the bony framework itself, or what ig known 
as the skeleton, 

But here, as in the cases of the Universe, at large, 
and of language, previously considered, the Without 
and the Within fall together Into a single larger class 
of being, what, in this case of-the body, we denom- 
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inate the Soft-Solids." The bony framework, by 
itself, then substantially contains the true ''Solida" : 
and a third department now comes in, to complete 
the new trigrade arrangement; namely, the fulde” 
of the body. This last class signifies nutrition, or 
Ше, circulation, growth, Change, in а word Evolution, 
or dynamis expressed in new conditions, 

е find ourselves here in the presence of the most 
externally simple, primitive, and obtrusive of physi- 
ological discriminations. Every student of medicine 
recalls the fact that the first idea taught him ір this 
department of science was the distribution of the 
materials of the body Into Solids, Soft-Solids, and 
Fluids. (Even this little change In the order of their 
mention, by which the Solide are now the frat to be 
named, has a significance, which I will indicate sub- 
sequently.) It wlll be new, however, when we are 
required to observe, as we now are, that the skeleton 
of the man ів the abstract man (as to his body); in 
other words, that the skeleton coincides with, or re- 

te, within the human body, "the Abstract" of 
pencer in his classification of the domains of univer- 
sal being, farnishing the Sciences ; that the Soft-Solids 
of the body coincide, In like manner, with, or repeat. 
“the Concrete," and that the fluids of the body are, 
In like manner, analogous with Evolution.“ 

This as between the human body and the world of 
being taken as a whole. But, again, as between 
both these and language; it now appears that the 
Grammatica-logical domain of language (the form) 
coincides with, or repeats, the skeleton, within the 
human body, and the Abstract in being, at large; 
that the lexical domain of language (the matter) 
coincides with the Soft Szlids In the body, and the 
Concrete in the world at large; and, finally, that 
Etymology, or phonetic growth and decay, the Internal 
history of language, coincides with the fluidlc circu- 
lation within the body, and with Evolution in the 
world at large, If we were to say the evolation of 
the world at large, the evolution of language, and 
the evolution of the human body, we sho have 
no great difficulty In being comprehended. Hearers 
or readers would understand, without a word of ex- 
planation, and would spontaneously recognize that 
there is something In common, in these various 
spheres of belng, which authorized us in applying 

а term evolution to al! and to each of them. e 
point of newness here ів In determining what this 
eommon element is, and in arriving at the observa- 
tion that it le identical or coincident with some sort 
of fluidic condition such as is most favorable to 
change; the calmination of which state, I may add, 
1а in that unstable equilibrium of prox-elementary 
substances which is pecullarly adapted to the advent 
of life—and, also, to that of the death of the prior 
conditions. 

It 19 в greater strain upon existing habits of 
thought to recognize that a skeleton ia literally an 
abstract man; and во, в type, sample, or analogue of 
Abstractness, universally. Indeed, the idea that 
there are в, symbols, or real analogues of things, 
in Nature, has been heretofore a poetic, or, at best, 
a mystical or cabalistic, rather than a philosophico- 
scientific conception, or discovery. We are now to 
accustom ourselves to look fur these types and sym- 
bols on every hand, until the universe which we are 
ins will undergo a magical change to our 
view, аз If the light were being turned upon the in- 
terior of a great cathedral, so that we rapidly sense 
the wonderful correspondence of architectural detalla 
and the unity of design, in phenomena which had 

reviously lain in ahadow, and sppeared as в con- 
Posed masas of unrelated parts. It is Universol 
which will be the new and revealing light to the 
understanding, and Universal Analogy—the answer- 
ing of infinite resemblances, in becoming contrasta, 
in subordination to the rule and plammet—will be 
the architectural plan which is the burden of the 
new revelation, It is this inherent permeation of a 
universal symbolism, as new scientific discovery, 
resting on, and derived, in an orderly manner, from 
a few simple principles, which constitutes Sciento- 
philosophy, In a higher or transcendental sense; and 
to the further exposition of which the patient atten- 
tion of the reader le solicited. It is by this means 
that we shall lay the foundation for a new and won- 
derfal syatem of classification, uniform in character, 
while yet adapted to all the sciences, 

We have already found а pou sto, or в starting 
point of scientific бан, in the perception that 
everything must have а Without, a Within, and а 
Between; that the Without and the Within fall to- 
gether as a Concreteness, while the primitive Be- 
tween remains, or is developed, as Abstractness (the 
Skeleton); and that a new and third term then de- 
clares Itself аз в Fluidity, a condition of change, and 
the sphere, therefore, of Evolution. ‘ 

We have also got on g scientific track when we re- 
call human attention to the fact that all our broad 
philosophic discriminations have thelr origin in 
the almplest class of our ideas, and that they can be 
brought back to thelr origins in connection with 
primitive, and eapecially with primitive mathemati- 
cal forms of thought. Affirmative and Negative 
mean merely yes-y and no-y; synstatic and analytic 
mean one-y and two-y; static and dynanic (or better 
тойс) mean stay-y and go-y, etc., etc., until we shall 
have exhausted the list of these governing terms of 
thonght, reducing the formidable technicalities of 
all philosophy to euch a bald simplicity that we in- 
eur the oppoalte danger of falling into some con- 
tempt for making much ado about such trivialities, 
When the world find that they have been talking 
prose, all along, they may fall, for the moment, to 
value the excellences of good The question 
arises: What of it! U this Is ou mean by your 
high-sounding phraseology? A third stage of reflec- 
tion will bring us, however, to percalve that the most 
important are always the most simple, at 
least from оре point of view; and that such words as 


prime, radical, e , and principle relate to 
simplicity, beginning-point or origin; and are, there- 
fore, of this childlikeor incipient character. Indeed, 
in philosophy, as in art, It will be found that the most 
important if not the most difficult step la to regain a 
сагаш lost natural simplicity In the mode of looking 
at things. 

What, then, we sre now led to Inquire, are the 
primitive and simple ideas which underlie and gave 
Po ат to the two formidable sclento-philosophical 
technicalities — the Concrete and the Abstract — 
which Spencer, as we have seen, makes to lle at the 
basis of the classification of all the departments of 
human knowledge. It may be a little startling to 
get for reply, that the real discrimination of thought 

ere Is simply that which we ordinarily express by 
the seemingly unimportant little Anglo-Saxon words, 
thick and thin. 

Thick and thin are terms designative of Form. 
With them, therefore, we make the transition to a 
new department of belng—not the world at large, 
not Ian „ not the human body, not anything 
that we hayo previously considered, but—that of 
ure, shape, or form the admeasurement of whi 
furnishes the science of Geometry, the central sel- 
ence of the Mathematica; which was shown, as previ- 
ously dealt with, to be itself the middle of the be- 
tweenity, of the universal scope of being. It is, at 
all events, to this domain of form to which we are to 
look for the most definite instances and illustration 
of Analogy. 

To the thickness and thinness of Form (geometri- 
cal solidity and auperficiality, Ше Concreteness and 
Abstractness of form) both static, there must now be 
added в third variety which is Motion. Motion, 
though it may not have been precisely so conceived 
of or defined, is no other than changing Form, Form 
itself being taken in that largest of senses in which 
Position ls one of its snbdivisional d ents; во 
that fluidic or fluent form is motion, which again ta 
the developmental or evolutionary aspect of form; for 
the most general type of motion is Circulation, Revo- 
lution, Evolution, or, in a word, Volution (roll or 
turn); and so motion la the third term in this tri- 

rade scale of these fundamental departments of 

orm. 

To restate, with a slight change or order: Thin or 
ponente superficial or plane“ form is the Ana- 
ogue of the Abstract. Thick, geometrically “solid,” 
or stereometric form is the Analgoue of the Con- 
crete; and fluent form, motion—dissolving and re- 
convolving scenery—is the Analogue of (dissolution 
and) Evolution. 

It is now quite important to observe that these 
same discriminations transfer themselves by a spon- 
taneous recognition of the inherent analogy from the 
domain of Form to the domain of Substance—from 
the Geometrical to the Chemical realm,—and that 
acientific discovery here consists merely in the intel- 
lectual recognition of what our minds have instinctu- 
ally or naturismally already accomplished. The 
same word, thick, which, geometrically speaking, is 
"solid"; that Is to say, having three dimensions 
measurable In feet and inches, means, substancively 
(or chemically speakirg) Colloid, pasty, or non-crys- 
talline, but of а *solld"' consistency (mark the differ 
ence now in the meaning of Solid.) So, thin, which 
before meant having two dimensions only, measura- 
ble also in feet and inches, now means diaphanous or 
crystalline (or would more correctly mean that, 
though with the usual inaccuracy of processes nat- 
urismally accomplished this meaning is here usually 
carried over and confounded with the third term, 
next to be stated). Finally, fluent, which was be- 
fore applied to dissolying and reappearing forms 
merely, ia now applied to a second variety of substan- 
сіуе consistency called fluid—the Colloid and cystal- 
line being confounded under the one name of solid 
(consistency); while yet they are the analogues of 
Soft Solids, and Solids, respectively, in the Physio- 


. domain. 
his commingling of transcendental philosophy, 
logic, grammar, anatomy, physiology, morphology, or 
eometry, hylology, or chemilstry, etc., may seem at 
ret to tend more to confusion than to elucidation; 
but it is no small matter to obtain principles which 
are common to them all; and it is by this road that 
we shall bring philosophy down into the particular 
realms of all the sclences, and raise all the special 
sciences into the sublime sphere of universa! phi- 
losophy. 


THE INDIAN POLICY. 


The President during his entire administration has 
manifested intense Interest in the Indian policy of 
the government, and It із, therefore, a matter for sur- 
prise that in his review of his civil career his refer- 
ence to this subject is во brief. Hla reticence, how- 
ever, ls explained when we come to read the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary's 
1 of the Indian question 1s во full and во 

ntelligent that the President had no need to do more 
than refer to the report as embodying his own views. 
In committing himself to the conclusions of the See- 
retary he adopts a far more progressive policy than 
he has favored in hie previous messages. It ls more 
business-like and sagacious and less sentimental than 
the original Indian policy of his administration. It 
ів brought forward under propitions circumstances, 
in apite of the disastrous summer TE on the 
Yellowstone and the exploita of Sitting Bull. As we 
used to say in war-time, the backbone of the Sioux 
rebellion has been broken, and there Is every indica- 
tion that Gen. Crook's winter campaign will reenit 
in the surrender of Custer’s murderers. But this is 
not all. The scandals which once clouded the In- 
diau service have been dispelled, The statesmanship 
which assumes tbe title of Christian lies no longer 
under the reproach of Jacking honesty and common 


decency. The Administration is at last in а position 
to define its Indian policy without being forced to 
apologize for s mismanagement and corruption. 

What Mr. Chandler regards as the true Indian 
policy is very clearly outlined in his report. Its 
crowning alm ів to teach the Indian to support him- 
self. But the logic of self-support pointe 2 
to the rights of citizenship. we сап train an In- 
dian to feed and clothe himself we can educate him 
to be a useful citizen. The Secretary recognizes this 
for he declares, without reservation, that the tribal 
system must be abollabed. This has always been the 
fatal defect in our indian policy. We have treated 
the Indians as independent nations; we bave made 
treaties with them, and whenever it was convenient 
we have broken the bonds and shot them down if 
they ventured to accuse us of treachery. The Ca- 
nadians have done better than this. They have kept 
faith with the red man. He has not been ed 
as a member of an independent tribe, but as one of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. The success which 
they have achieved in dealing with the Indians and 
converting them into peaceable citizens throwe light 
upon our own failures and blanders. When the Sec- 
retary advocates the extension of the privileges of 
citizenship to the Indian Territory he goes to the root 
of the matter. He well says: The sooner the idea 
of considering and treating the various tribes in the 
Indian Territory as possessing a sort of independent 
power and nationality is done away with, the earlier 
we will reach some practical solution of the embar- 
russments which now surround the question of their 

vernment." Thiais the point which good Bisho 

pple in the North-west has raised again an 

again. The missionaries who labor among the tribes 
preach to those who believe already the cardinal doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of the Great Spirit, and it is not strange that they are 
wonderfully successful in their work. Man the 
Indians at White Earth and in the Indian Territory 
have made great progress in civilization, and are now 
ripe for citizenship and self-government. There is 
no reason why they should not have the privileges of 
citizenship. ere is no reason why the jurisdiction 
of the United States courts should not be extended 
over them. There s no reason why they should not 
have some form of territorlal and representative gov- 
ernment based upon republican Ideas. 

Mr. Chandler seems to think it necessary to protect 
the Indlan Territory from the encroachments of 
white settlement. He would give a certain amount 
of land to every Indian, and prohibit ite transfer to 
any white man. Indeed, he would reatrict the trans- 
fer of land from one Indian to another, and would 
people the whole Territory with tribes, We are not 
sure that he is right in these respects, If black and 
white can own land and vote together under State 
laws, red and white can do the same in the far West. 
The Indian should be trained up to the obligations 
and privileges of American government—not red 
men’a government. Wedo not lay the same stress 
upon the exclusive occupancy of the Territory by In- 

ans that the Secretary does, and we incline to the 
belief that it will be wiser to concentrate the Indians 
upon a few large reservations than to overcrowd the 
Indian Territory. We commend his во ons, 
however, to the thonghtful consideration of all who 
are interested in one of the most complex problema 
of American government and civilization. — Tribune. 


Poetry. 
[For TRE INDEX.) 


CHRISTMAS. 


"Tis Reason's era; out of date are grown 
The Babe and Virgin, manger und the star, 
Which led the wise men from the East afar, 
The quiring angela and the shepherds lone, 
The peace they heralded is stil) unknown; 
E'en peasants dull, suckled in faith, begin 
To see truth’s light through hallowed, mythic haze, 
Impervious no more to Reason's rays, 
Which to all souls will коор an entrance win. 
The Ohristmas carol and the Christmas hymn 
Are voices of the past, the twilight dim 
Of rade, unreasoning, marvel-loving days. 
We know the clock-work of the heavens; then why 
Do we atill date from the nativity? 
B. W. BALL. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 4, 1877. 


and Clerk, 
Office. 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Р ш to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change inte le in as 
least its lead features, and offers an ор ty tor 
discussions on t| subject which find no Ring place 
other papers, 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is iy ible for * in its columns 
except for his o or her own mal statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or tnitials of the writer. 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS, —Only Short Arti- 
clos desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned, 


Francis ELLINGWOOD ABBOT,. . . Editor. 

Oorayros Ввоокя FROTHINGEHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 

. SPENCER, Mus. E. D. CRANNY, GEORGE JAOOB 

HOLYOAER (England), Davin Н, OLARE, Ins. ELIZABETH 
OADY STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


Мв. UNDERWOOD has been lecturing at Denver, 
and the Rocky Mountain News gives a very fair re- 
port of one of hís boldest lectures. 

THE AÁBHTARBULA railroad disaster, following so 
close on the burning of the Brooklyn theatre, is too 
horrible to think of. One turns away from the theo- 
logians with bitterness, and asks himself: When 
will the people spare enough time from money-mak- 
Ing and soul-saving to protect human life from the 
selfish and murderous carelessness of corporations?” 
If every railroad company were held inexorably to a 
fine of (say) ten thousand dollars for every life lost 
on its road, no matter what the cause, the companies 
would soon devise ways and means of preventing 
such agonizing accidents. But these very companies 
prevent such righteous legislation by their power 
over the lobby and the press; and the people still 
passively submit to periodical butcheries of this awful 
and unpardonable sort, 

Іх THIS first 1ввпе of the eighth volume of Тнк 
INDEX, we begin the publication of a series of three 
lectures: the first two on The Character of Socra- 
tes," and the third on Jesus and Socrates in the 
History of Religion." Written before or about the 
time when THE INDEX was first established, they 
have been hitherto withheld from publication in the 
hope that, some happy day, they might be used as the 
nucleus of a small volume on the subject, for which 
copious materials bad been accumulated. But the 
years are fleeting by, and exigent duties which never 
relax thelr pressure have made the hops grow 
fainter every day. Without even having had an op- 
portunity to revise the lectures or to verify the refer- 
ences they contain, we have therefore concluded to 
tender them as a modest New Year's offering to 
such of our friendly readers as may value them, Im- 
perfect as they are, they may enable us to spend to- 
gether a pleasant hour or two In the presence of one 
whom the world, heedless and selfish as it e, has 
yet been unable to forget or cease to honor. 

IN A LETTER which is altogether too good not to 
be quoted, Mrs. Stanton writes as follows: “I was 
much amused to learn that some of your subscribers 
gave up THE INDEX because ita pages did not fully 
réflect their opinions. These people must have read 
your paper to little purpose that they could not toler- 
ate а difference of thought. A person cannot be 
very well fortified in а position that he is afraid to 
discusa with his adversaries. The best way to be 
sure we are right ls to read the opinions of the oppo- 
sition, Floundering as we are іп the depths of spec- 
ulation In politics, religion, and social ethics, we 
should sedulously encourage rather than repress in- 
dividual freedom of thought. I wonder that these 
men who cannot read a paper unless it reflects their 
mental likeness consent to walk the streets of a city, 
where they never meet А face precisely like thelr 
own, Remembering that it is through this endless 
variety of thought that truth 1a, evolved, we see the 
wisdom of toleration.” These wise words are just 
ав applicable when the difference turns on moral 
convictions ая on intellectual beliefs. If any man 
held that murder or theft is right, and in defence of 
that thesis wrote a paper of proper tone and requisite 
ability, we should not heeltate to give it place in Tux 
INDEX; for the result wou!d be, by inevitable reac- 
tion, to strengthen respect for sound morality. Virt- 
ne and truth need never fear the light; for light can- 
not make beautiful that which is devoid of beauty, 
or ugly that which 18 fair, 


THE POWER OF IDEAS. 


Few men know what it is to live by ideas. It is 
easy to live by conventional rules, by traditional pre- 
cepts, by fashion, by habit, by imitation, by thought- 
less impulse ог by cunning self-interest. But it Їн 
not easy to live by ideas, deliberately adopted as gen- 
eral laws of conduct, carefully applied to life's over- 
changing situations, and enforced upon self by rea- 
son and conscience In opposition to all lower prompt- 
ings, Very few men know what it is thus to shape & 
whole life by universal principles, ordained deliber- 
ately in thelr naked abstractness by the moral intelli- 
gence as the suthoritative lawa of action, and, be- 
cause deliberately adopted as supreme authority at a 
time anterior to the conflicting desires and Impulses 
of special exigencies, invested with а certain august 
majesty which instantaneously commands reverence 
and obedience in the face of all temptations, Yet 
nothing else than this fixed loyalty to ideas deserves 
the name of virtue. It is not virtue to do thus or во 
because another wills it, or because men applaud it, 
or because It pays or is pleasant: virtue consists In 
doing what is right simply and solely because noth- 
ing else squares with the immutable principles of 
moral harmony, justice, truthfulness, benevolence, 
purity. And all these are merely ideas, representa- 
tive of supreme realities. 

It ie in thie manner that the virtuous man becomes 
a law to himself. His personal intelligence comes to 
comprehend the fundamental шога! relationa that 
must, regarded or disregarded, subsist among all per- 
sonal intelligences as such; his conscience recog- 
nizes, reverences, and freely reénacts the natural 
laws of conduct which are constituted by these un- 
created and necessary moral relations; his will ac- 
cepta the guidance of hia reason and conscience іп all 
the affairs of life; his affections find their satisfac- 
tion, thelr serene апа peaceful and delightful exer- 
cise, in the sweet personal ties and sympathies which 
never fail to accompany and beantify a life thus or- 
dered by ideas. In all cases of dubious duty, when a 
subtile net-work of moral relationships embarrasses 
or perplexes his decisions by its complicated ramifi- 
cations, he has recourse, not to any sort of ‘Divine 
Revelation,” but to the great principle of Moral 
Equations, or equal individual rights, by which he 
works ont the value of the unknown quantity, z,— 
that is, his practical duty in the specific case in 
hand, He may make mistakes in the operation, and 
fall sometimes to solve the moral equations with ab- 
solute accuracy; but his method ie right, and be- 
comes daily more useful as he grows more skilled in 
ite practice. Every upright man uses this method of 
determining his duty in doubtful cases, though It 
may be in total unconsciousness of the processes he 
actually performs; just as men altogether ignorant of 
logic frequently carry out long tralns of reasoning in 
perfect accordance with logical laws, and arrive at 
correct conclusions without a suspicion of the meth- 
od they have actually pursued. In no other way 
than by constant reference to principles or ideas of 
universal validity, and by shaping conduct accord- 
ingly, can any шап become virtuous; for virtue con- 
sists in the expression and exemplification of such 
ideas in concrete acts. He who performs an action 
almply because it is commanded plays the rôle of a 
mere hand or foot; he із not a virtuous man, but 
only an obedient slave executing the purpose of a au- 
perior will. But he who intelligently and freely gov- 
erns his conduct among his fellows by reducing to 
practice the universally valid laws of righteousness 
establishes a new individual character аа one of the 
motor forces of the world, and shows afresh that 
virtue is voluntary allegiance to ideas. 

The word "ideas," however, seems to those who 
have been reared under the training of the churches 
to be a cold and lifeless one; it denotes to them a 
mere ''abstraction," powerless to move the will or 
stir the emotions; it represents nothing that is famil- 
iar to the religious experience they have been taught 
to consider as essential. Instead of ideas, Christian- 
ity presents Persons, three in one, and especially the 
one Person which to popular imagination takes the 
place of all three—Jesus Christ, Here, we are told, 
{в inspiration, stimulus, life; here is that which can 
fire the heart of man with unquenchable enthusiasm 
for holiness; here is that which can save the world 
from sin, and transform the alnner himself into a 
saint. And the question is triumphantly put: 
What power can you show in your ‘ideas’ to match 
the power of this personal Savior in the work of re- 
generating the world by righteousness 7“ 

It is enough to point out that, without being 
aware of it, those who pat thie question assume the 
presence of those very ideas which they despise, 


To *'convert the world to righteousness” ів the ob- 
ject of the Christianity they profess; but “‘righteous- 

nene itself is an idea, and means the conformity of 
heart and life to the abstract "right." Unconscious- 
ly Christians themselves make large ове of the very 
abetractions—truth, purity, justice, віс, —which they 
yet distrust and depreciate, as used by non-Christians. 
The real difference in this matter between Christian- 
ity and Free Religion lies here: both inculcate right- 
eousnesé, but the former teaches that a love for and 
devotion to the personal Christ is the only way to it, 
while the latter teaches that the shortest and best 
way to righteousness is learning to love and seek it 
for ita own eske. The one demands righteousness 
just as much as the other, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is an abstract idea; but, while Christianity 
teaches that the genuine love of righteousness is а 
secondary matter, In fact only possible as a sort of re- 
flected love of Jesus, the other teaches that it ls the 
main thing, and that no love of itis genuine in the 
tull degree, it it Is made secondary or subsidiary to 
anything else. Hence the one preaches the love of 
Jesus as the root of all true righteousness; but the 
other teaches that the love of righteousness for its 
own pure sake, as an idea shining by its own eter- 
nal refulgence, ia rooted In nothing but the inherent 
beauty and ineffable attractiveness of its object. It 
is true that whoever comes to love a righteous per- 
son ls helped thereby to love the righteousness which 
glowa vieibly in his character; but it is also true that 
no опе can love a righteous person who has not 
learned to love righteonsnesa itself beforehand. The 
love of the idea precedes the love of the person, and 
he who once learns to love the {dea supremely for ita 
own sake finds himself, by the free-masonry of 
virtue, admitted thereby into the high fellowship of 
all virtuous souls. When, therefore, we are asked: 
“What power can you show in your ‘ideas’ to match 
the power of the personal Saviorin the work of re- 
generating the world by righteousness?” we answer 
that the power of the great moral idea lea in its own 
intrinsic sublimity, ita own unutterable loveliness, 
Its own eternal and majestic fascinations for all who 
can discern it,—in short, in what even the English 
Bible itself, with s momentary glimpse of the soul 
of Free Religion, designates as the beauty of holi- 
ness." And for proof of this power we need only 
point to those great spirits of the past who, like 
Socrates, without even having heard of the “Savior,” 
have yet been mastered and transfigured by the self- 
shining IDEA ор RiGHTEOUSNESS. 

Nor Ів any rebuttal of this testimony made by ad- 
ducing the fact that the great majority of mankind 
are insensible to the power of abstract moral ideas, 
and live lives stained with the shame of gross depart- 
ures from virtue, This practically limited influence 
is по more characteristic of the power of ideas than 
it is of the power of the personal Savior." Saints 
are as rare lu the Church as in the world.“ A 
thousand are ‘‘converted’’—made to glow for a time 
with a sincere and passionate love of the Savlor — 
for one who Is thereby led Into a true and permanent 
righteousness; and this one is in every case uncon- 
sciously made righteous by the power qf the ideas 
which his ‘Savior’ merely represents In an illustra- 
tive character. Not until these ideas become the 
regulative lawa of conduct by virtue of their own un- 
borrowed sanctity and natural supremacy, can any 
one, Christian or otherwise, become a truly righteous 
man, There la no such thing as a sudden conver- 
alon to righteousness. This is a matter of growth, 
of slow development, of long and painful education 
in self-control. The bulk of mankind are still moral 
infants; they can be developed Into genuine right- 
eousness neither by the power of ideas nor yet by the 
power of the "Savior"; they are essentially imma- 
ture in their moral natures, and the religions craze 
of revivallem ie no substitute for natural maturity. 
There la but one way to ''regenerate the world by 
righteousness,” and that is the difficult way of edu- 
cation, The “Savior” is powerless to make mankind 
holy, as ів proved by the long failure of two thousand 
увага; and, if this Ils no reproach to him, neither is 
it a reproach to abstract ideas. But the false, fool- 
ish, and dieastrous expectation of ultimately succeed- 
ing in the attempt to make mankind righteous 
through the mere power of а personality stands fa- 
tally and lamentably in the way of а purer social 
state. It dissuades from that humbler but wiser 
means of universal education; it draws off attention 
and effort from the one indispensable requisite cf 
early and continuous moral culture; it keeps men 
morally ignorant and weak and childish by teaching 
them to hoist themselves into holiness by the walst- 
band of conversion,“ instead of climbing up to it 
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by long, self-denying obedience to abstract moral 
laws, The power of ideas is omnipotence itself, if 
the conditions of its exercise are only complied with; 
they can be taught, explained, illustrated, and set 
forth in their natural majesty, even to the minds of 
the young; and there is no substitute for this early 
discipline and training. If the world is ever to be 
made righteous, it can only be by recognizing the 
power of principles, by ceasing the Idle foliy of sub- 
stituting for it the Illusive power of the ''Savíor," 
and by taking ap in good earnest the task of educat- 
ing children in the practice of self-government by 
abstract moral ideas. There is no royal road to 
learning”; and there is no royal road to righteous- 
ness. The long moral night of Christianity is slowly 
passing away; the dawn of Free Religion, with ita 
substitution of the power of ideas for the powerless- 
neas of the "Savior," and of steady, persistent, uni- 
versal education for the mischievous espasmes of re- 
vivallsm, is already begun; and, despite all discour- 
agements, the disciples of ideas may rest assured 
that their tolls cannot be in vain in the end. For 
Truth is on their side, and the interminable future, 
paved with successive victories, is only her long path- 
way to a triumph that can never be reversed, 


AN EVANGELICAL PREDICAMENT. 


It ie related that on one occasion Sadducses, wha 
denied the resurrection, came to Jesus, who, being a 
Pharisee, admitted it, and propounded the following 
riddle: A man died, leaving a widow, but no chil- 
dren. His brother, in compliance with the Mosaic 
Law, marries the widow and dies without issue; а 
third brother repeats the experiment of ceremonial 
obedience, with the same result; a fourth flings him- 
self Into the gulf, but falls to perpetuate his brother's 
line; a fifth devotes himself, a sixth, a seventh ; for 
there were seven of these Orthodox bachelors, Now 
arises the question: Whose wife will the woman be 
in the resurrection? Jesus parries the thrust by de- 
nying the relevancy of the inquiry. In the Messish’s 
kingdom the institution of marriage is not recog- 

* Temporal arrangements do not hold in the 
epiritualsphere. Death cuts the knot that life can- 
not untie. 

This incident came freshly to mind the other day 
on reading of the predicament in which an Indian 
prince unconsciously placed the missionaries who 
had been laboring with him even too successfully for 
his peace or their отп. The Thakore of Brownugger 
became s Christian. No Christian, he was told, 
could have more than one wife st & time. The 
Thakore, following the venerable usage of his coun- 
try, had four; three, therefore, must be put away. 
Which three? Thelr ages were respectively, twelve, 
fifteen, sixteen, and twenty-two. Fifteen he loved. 
and did not feel disposed to part with. Sixteen was 
rich, and could not be spared. Twelve had a claim 
on him on account of her tender years; twenty-two 
had a claim quite as good on the score of her defence- 
less age. He must wrong somebody or hurt himself 
by compliance with the Christian requirement. By 
non-compliance he wronged nobody, and probably 
contributed to maintain the time-honored Institutions 
of his country, of which polygamy was one, and not, 
it is probable, one of the most degrading, The com- 
mand to divest himself of three-fourths of his mar- 
ried estate was not laid upon him because he was 
dissolute. His transgression was against в dogma. 
The report does not say how the debate in the young 
man's mind ended, nor does it tell what answer the 
missionary made to his scruple. What answer could 
he make? If he took example by Jesus in the kin- 
dred dilemma, he must have decided that the question 
was irrelevant; that by becoming a convert to Christ 
he had paased Into another Intellectual sphere, where 
feelings and motives alone were important,—where 
the external relations that he was born into, and 
maintained as part of his official rank, were signifi- 
cant only as they compromised the Interior purity of 
his mind; that, in so far as they failed to implicate 
his new humanity, they might be innocently retained ; 
that, in so far as they afforded opportunity for apply- 
ing his new humanity, it might be even incumbent 
on him not to bresk them abruptly, bnt to use them 
honorably for Christ's service and sake. Some such 
ground the missionary ought to take, If he were a 
wise man, But he could not take it without aban- 
doning completely his dogmatic, sectarian, techni- 
cally Christian position. He must rise to a purely 
intellectual, national, spiritual sphere, and to do that 
he must cease to believe in the literal obligation of 
every New Testament precept, in the strict inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, in the technical authority of 
the Church, [n the sovereign afficacy of the Christ- 


jan“ institutions, That is to вау, he must adopt the 
principle that forms, rites, modes of custom, and be- 
Nef are to be regarded and respected in places where 
they are native and providentia! ; that only the cardi- 
nal and absolute can be Insieted on as of universal 
validity; consequently that attempts at remodelling 
institutions and substituting new dogmas for old ones 
are reprehensible, But this le the ground of Free 
Religion, Free Religion, by discarding all that be- 
longs to the special form of rellgion—the dogma, 
the rite, the tradition, the reliance on ordinances and 
opinions, and insisting only on general sentiments 
and universal principles, —avolds the embarrassments 
to which ''evangelical" religion is exposed. It can 
appeal! to considerations of resson, and can use what 
is best in all institutions. "Christianity" must have 
the whole or nothing. Free Religion bullde on the 
foundations that are laid, and is hopeful of erecting 
some kind of spiritual structure on soll formed by the 
deposit of rotten leaves or of mud which ancient 
rivers bring down in their flow through primeval ter- 
ritorles. Its faith is rather in evolution than in rev- 
olution, 0. B. Р, 


WHOM SHALL WE TRUST) ` 


'' Miss Susan B. Anthony has lectured on two suc- 
ceseive evenings in the Paine Hall course, on The 
Sixteenth Amendment’ and "Women want Bread, 
not the Ballot.’ Not being able personally to attend, 
as we should have been glad to do, we can only 


judge of her lectures by Dm. reports in the 
press; but these show that Miss Anthony ів as able 
and аз earnest as ever, Her statement that she 
would have voted for General Butler for Congress, 
however, raises some queries respecting the 'purifica- 
Чол of politics’ by woman's influence, We fear that 
such votes would not purify them much.“ — TER IN- 
DEX. ' 

There has never been a man in Congress who has 
treated the demand for woman suffrage with more 
honest consideration than the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Butler, His minority report on our memorial, pre- 
sented to Congress In 1871, ia one of the most able ar- 
guments on woman's right to vote under the Four- 
teenth Amendment ever made on the subject. 
When Miss Anthony was fined a hundred dollars for 
voting, by Judge Hurd, she appealed from his sen- 
tence to Congress, and again Mr. Butler championed 
Woman's cause. 

Ав Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, he made another equally able argument in 
favor of her fine being remitted, and, as he stood 
alone in the position, he brought in a minority re- 
port. If we test Mr. Butler’s morality and states- 
manship by his loyalty In such cases to the great 
fundamental principles of justice and democracy, 
women-citizens have no cause of complaint; and, if 
ever enfranchised, would prove themselves absurdly 
stupid if they did not cast their ballots for such 
champions, 

It may be & great breach of political honor and 
party faith to outgeneral в Republican clique in 
Massachusetts, and to vote with a majority in Con- 
gress to double his own salary; but to Miss Antho- 
ny’s mind these are minor vices, compared with rob- 
bing one-half the citizens of the republic of all their 
inalienable rights, as the mass of our rulers are now 
doing, We can more safely pardon rulers for indi- 
vidual lapses from principle than for an incapacity to 
see their general application. 

Suppose Mr. Butler had been as true to the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and had presented the Relig- 
tous Freedom Amendment to Congress, passed it to 
& vote, and, if lost, made a masterly minority report 
in its favor, would not the editor of THE INDEX 
have given him his vote for Congreas, and made hon- 
orable mention of him in his journal? Might not 
Mr. Butler's clear perception of that great truth, and 
his courage in advocating во unpopular в measure, 
have somewhat modified tho editor's condemnation 
of any lack of political honor in minor matters of 
which he might justly or unjustly be accused? , 

Moreover, do we not secure a "purification of pol- 
{thes through woman's influence," when represanta- 
tives who are accused of being false in all other in- 


'terests are invariably true to her? Honesty in one 


direction is the bud of promise that may in time 
come to а full fruition of all the cardinal virtues, 
E. C. B. 

[Mrs. Stanton has our sincere thanks for so frankly 
replying to editorial views from which she differs; 
&nd we cannot do better than to imitate her frank- 
ness. 

It would be very unjust for us to bring charges 
against General Butler which we do not personally 
know to be true; and it would be equally unjust to 
withhold approval of the good things he has unques- 
tlonably done. He has the reputation, however, of 


favoring and of employing those political methods 
which will destroy the republic, unless it can reform 
them out of existence; and the voter must act om 
such knowledge of candidates as he can obtain. If 
General Butler were to render to the Liberal League 
and the Religious Freedom Amendment all the sar- 
vices Mrs, Stanton suggests, nevertheless we could 
not cast 2 ballot for him with our present (just or un- 
just) impressions of his character. We hope yet to 
ses that Amendment carried, but non tali auxilio. 
For his services to it we should fee] and exprese 
great gratitude; but if they were accompanied by 
equal dísservices to political honesty and public mor- 
als in other matters, we are not yet such а devotee of 
the Libera! League movement as to seek its triumph 
by voting for him. Even for that triumph, we can 
afford to walt until it can be won without abating a 
jot of that stern, proud integrity which disdains to 
carry the noblest ends by a trick, or to soil the vic- . 
tory of the right by a compromise with the wrong. 
Perhaps we feel the sting of humiliation under the 
political wrongs of freethinkers quite as keenly аз Miss 
Anthony does under those of women; yet we choose 
to bear them rather than to sanction political corrap- 
tion by so much as a vote, Mrs. Stanton may posat- 
bly think us very Quixotic in all this, аз indeed we 
may be; but we are learning, somewhat sadly, that 
one cannot always live in strict accordance with s 
high ideal of duty withont incurring the malicious 
slanders of enemies, the stupid misjudgments of 
frlends, and the risk of furnishing to the public the 
spectacle of a wholly incurable Quixotiam.—Enp.] 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY МЕЗ. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, Dec. 15, 1876. 

We think and speak of little else here In England 
but the “Eastern Question," You will have heard 
of the "Conference" nt St. James“ Hall. It has 

ven great occasion to the enemy to blaspheme by 

е lack of courage and openness shown by those 
who had the management of it. It would be most 
unjust to blame in any way the eminent literary men 
whose names were connected with it, for, beyond 
lending it the sanction of thelr names, they had 
nothing to do with the arrangements. It was all 
managed by two or three individuals whose names 
are known In the country more by their fondness 
for pushing themselves into notoriety than by the 
work they do; on these alone must fall the blame of 
making the liberal party ridiculous by a “national 
conference” which was neither national nor a con- 
ference. The Standard, the government organ, has 

rinted various letters from Radicals, and one from a 

elegate, complaining that the meeting was only a 
packed demonstration against the government, and 
that, so far from its being a conference, no discus- 
sion was permitted, and only those selected by an 
unknown and irresponsible authority were allowed 
to address the meeting. A demonstration against 
the government is a perfectly legitimate thing, and 
at the present time such a demonstration is sorel 
needed; but it makes the whole affair ridiculous 
such a demonstration be carefully ked and la- 
belled a conference.“ Num tickets were 
issued, and every difficulty was put in the way of ob- 
taining them. egates were called from all parts 
of the country, and then found their months closed ; 
in fact, the machinery of election and delegates was 
a mere farce, got up to impress the public by a pre- 
tence of representation. No resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the meeting on the important subject of 
our pog policy. А certain number of propositions 
were laid down, chosen speakers supported them, 
and the delegates were not even allowed to give a 
silent vote upon them; the only resolution proposed 
was one to form an association to carry on a system 
of agitation; but of what steps have been taken 
towards this end the public із profoundly ignorant 
Since the conference“ silence has reigned, and 
whether there is an association, what 16 is going to 
do, of whom it consists, I know nothing, Never was 
a '‘national” movement carried on with such won- 
derful secrecy, 

Mr. Gladstone's speech at St. James’ Hall re- 
deemed the whole matter from insipidity. It was 
simply splendid. Mr. Gladstone spoke very quietly, 
but with a determination and a restrained force 
which enchained his audience. Step by step he 
traced the Prime Minister through all his win 
with the patience and unerring instinct with w 
the greyhound follows the doubling of the hare. 
One by one he unveiled all the inaccuracies, the 
X the evasions, of the Earl of Beacons- 
field. He d his manifold self-contradictions 
into the daylight, and showed the dangers of his de- 
vious policy. Аз an impeachment by a pure and 
high-minded statesman of a political charlatan, Mr. 


Gladstone’s left nothing to be desired; it was 
moderate, | ? meum and solemn in its gravity 
of indignation. The ex-Premier’s eloquence is of & 


singularly pure type, and his rhetoric is severely sim- 
ple; his voice clear, full, and soft, audible and sus- 
— 9 pd: his ho^ — handsome, but 
o and grave, an up at moments 
almost Into beauty with a singularly attractive smil 
the head well-modelled, and with а large reserve 
nen power. Mr. Gladstone ів still us, and 
many a year of life before him yet. temper- 
ate habita and purity of life have rewarded him with 
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а healthy age, and the man who could speak, as he 
did, for an hour and в half, to ао large an audience, 
has clearly no right to retire into private life while 
his country needs him so sorely as England now 
needs one of the noblest of her sons, 

The pamphlet on the Eastern Question and Mr. 
Gladstone's fall, which I mentioned to you some little 
time back, is having а very large sale, and ia attract- 
ing much attention. I have heard it ascribed jo 
various authors, and even to writers во opposite as 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the irrepressible Ginrz's Baby. 
In a discussion I overheard in a railway-carriage the 
other day, one of the speakers thought it was written 
by Mr. Freeman, the historian, who has taken so 
ponit a part in the movement against Turkey. 

satisfactory point may be noted in connection 
with it,—the thorough endorsement of ite views in re- 
to Russia, and of its appeal to Mr. Gladstone, 

the various reviews of it that have appeared in 
the press. Over and over again the opinion 4s re- 
peated that only at the head of the people can Glad- 
stone return to power, and that the people would 
rd bai! his lesdership, and loyally support him in 


struggle. 

We are watching with great interest for tbe news 

of your Presidential election, and are admiring the 
etude and patience with which the nation 
strain of the prolonged incertitude. vd 

thoughtful English Pope hope to eee Tilden elected, 
although their sympathies are with Hayes, simply 
because the Republican party being in power, they 
fear the suspicions of the fairness of the election will 
be strong lf Hayes succeeds to the Presidency. It is 
said that ‘‘Republican institutions are on thelr trial,” 
Important аз their triumphal and ful issue from 
the difficulty may be, I cannot admit that a failure 
would entail a condemnation of Republicanism. 
Many have been the failures of monarchical institu- 
tions, and yet advocates of monarchy do not there- 
fore condemn !t as а principle; at the utmost the 
strive to improve the part of the machinery whi 
has broken down. It should be jast the same now 
with Republican institutions. Republicanism is not 
bound up with one special system of voting, or with 
the habits of onecountry, Thelesson we Republicans 
learn from 'the present distress" ів only that certain 
institutions need improvement, and that they want to 
be made more Republican than they are, Yet, with 
the prejudice against Republicanism, with the rejoic- 
ing of all anti-democrats (using the word In its wide 
sense) over every trouble in a free country, we natur- 
ally watch with intensest interest for the Issue of 

our present difficulty. But our watch ів full of 
Lope, and ful] of falth; full of hope In that we be- 
lleve In tbe орава of free Institutions, full of faith 
in that we trust the pesceful strength of the mighty 
American Republic. 


fjommitnicafiong. 
THE MAN WHO WAS NOTHING. 


John White had no religion. He reslly belleved 
something of everything; he denied no facts; stil] he 
had preferences as to which facts he should practise, 
His creed was so general, so formless, compared 
with any of the sectarianisms that divided the vil- 
lage, that he appeared to hia neighbors to have none, 
—and so he had not, in the sense that they had. 
„What's John White?" Well, I guess he don't 
lean noway pertickler; he’s not a religious person; 
seo him goin’ fishin’ Sundays; guess he’s nothin’. 
Very clever, good-hearted feller; pity he don’t jine.” 
This was about the average village verdict He was 
mot reputed & prodigy in any line; he was not the 
person you often hear mysteriously mentioned in lit- 
tle inland towns as secretly studying Hebrew, or the 
invention of a new heresy, or an improved dog- 
erpetua! motion, He was no student; he 
ovingly the amlling sky, the green earth, 
the hearts of wife, children, and friends. He was іп 
the same predicament in regard to his occupation na 
to his religion, he had no trade, but was pretty good 
at almoat all trades. 

Elmwood was A Illustration of what Thoreau 
coexistence of no shade-trees, 
2 Calvinlom, and hard drinking. It was called 

wood (lucus а non lucendo) because ita length 


va) 
рези for many an indulgence in the congenial 


frat house he had ever owned. He had built it al- 
most entirely with his own hands during the past 
year. It was a common enough affair, built of sec- 
ond-class lumber, bat it was home, and John was ly- 
ing on the grass in the front yard admiring it and the 
world in T peer Wind and rain in the night had 
swept and washed clean sky, alr, and woody hills; 
only a few ed ravellings of the tempest scurried 
along the southern horizon ae if in haste to overtake 
the rack that had gone before, The newness of 
Eden filled the world; John could bear his wife 
crooning to her baby; he heard the pleasant dronin 

of the morning church-bell and the dreamy hum o 


the Insect myriads all around; all was warmth, life, 
joy, and peace, and John never for a moment re- 
flected that he had no religion. 

A certain personal synthesis of mottled jowl, brass- 
headed cane, hed sye-brow, and magisterial 
paunch, known to Elmwood folk as Judge Durham, 
now perambulated dogmatically past, never once 
looking to the right or the left, He was almost the 
only man in the place who never spoke or nodded to 
John. He did not on this occasion; yet his frown- 
Ing reserve was more eloquent than words. It sald: 
“Here this John White, an improper, heathenish 
sort of person, has got to owning a house and lot, 
which ів monstrous, Did he not refuse once before 
me to kiss the Book? Who knows what pernicious 
opinions he may not entertain? He is undoubtedly 
a secret rebel against all that la good; he is of 
no family; he is little better than a foreigner. 
Somehow he has got hold of this house and lot, but 
I trust it is mo For one, I will never recog- 
nize such trash.“ us having made his internal 
confession, he passed,—Jolin having noticed or 
thought little about him, 

Next came along the Rev. Mr. Perkins, the Con- 

ational clergyman, a sleek, smiling, mercantile- 
ooking tleman. His salutation was: Good 
morning, Mr. White; I see you have taken up quar- 
ters In your new house. A very plensant place. I 
am glad to see that you are belug prospered, and 
trust your heart may be gratefully inclined toward 
the Giver of all good.“ 

„Well, yes, І can't say that I ever feel Ill-dlaposed 
toward anybody that I know has done me any good. 


I don’t know who tbe Giver of all is. Gen- 
erally it Isn't given, bnt has to be worked for. That 
house has cost me considerable labor. Gratitude 


won't build a house, nor Insure it, and keep {t In re- 

after It is built. If I was really able to do much 
n the way of titade, I shouldn't know any better 
way than to help some other man who needed a 
house to get one. Words don’t amount to much; 
and we have no reason to think that the Lord estl- 
mates them any higher than we do, seelng he gets 
plenty of 'em, and little elae from moat of ns. oW- 
ever, you апа I have hummed over these things often 
before; it really is too fine a day bo waste in argument. 
Don’t you think so P’ 

The Rev, Mr, Perkins saw the force of this, bade 
John good-day, and paced slowly and sadly on tow- 
ard his meeting-bouse. He was а good man as the 
world goes; safe, fatally safe, never to sink or soar. 
His idea was that religion and morality were а 
higher sort of policy and etiquette. He wondered 
that John could be во wanting in formal respect for 
the Almighty. He thought how much nicer it 
would be if he would only be a decorous member of 
his church; would stop saying rough-sounding, orig- 
inal things, and let matters go ln the smooth and 

leasant channel which to Rev. Mr. Perkins seemed 

-appointed, It would be better for John in a 
business point of view, better every way. He felt 
sometimes an uneasy suspicion that John really had 
a religion; but then be comforted himeelf with 
thinking of Dr. —— and Dr. ——, learned and tal- 
ented men, LL.D.'s and Presidents of colleges,— 
werd what was John White’s opinion against 

eirs 

Nezt, Jerome Kldder, sharp-featured, dark, a little 
hectic patch over each cheek-bone, deep cavern-eyes 
burning with а slow fire, straight and shining black 
hair; general aspect meek, earnest, introspective; 
commonly considered ‘‘cracked’’ on religion. Slack- 
ing hie course, in response to John's friendly chal- 
lenge, he was speedily launched on a fervid tide of 
so-called . — exhortation,—a queer mixture of 
benevolent, tening cant which John had often 
heard before. He wondered then and now how the 
half-crazed enthusiast could pon his whole being 
into that imaginary future of ecstasies and horrors; 
but this he certainly did. Heaven and hell were 
very real to him, and the present only a fleeti 
dream. Не was utterly іп earnest, and command 
the respect that earnestness always does, The point 
of John White’s financial condition did not present 
Itself to him with any force; it was the Interests of 
his {mmortal soul that he was thinking about. He 
could not stop long; he would not for anything mias 
а groan or shout of the earlier or later prayer in its 
eéason. No argument with him, either; he said his 
вау, and went on. 

As John lay thinking, it seemed to him that the 
lovely gracious — was as holy and an infinitely 
pleasanter dwelling-place than Jerome's chimera- 
world. The masses of соо] beechen follage yonder 
on the hili-side, indented by many an alcove of deep 
green shadow; the feeling, half sensation, half mem- 
ory, of his pleasant relations with friends and ү А 
bors; the subtile smells from soi] and herb; the 
majesty and purity of the atalnless ether; the fes- 
toon-like flight of the yellow-birds, lazy and happy 
as himself ; the old summery sentiment of home an 
happiness fed from a thousand impossible-to-be- 
hinted sources,—all was very present to him now, 
expunging Jerome’s hell from fancy and memory, 
and casting even his heaven far into the shade, John 
lay luxuriously letting his thoughts wander where 
they would on the wings of the hour; he pitied Je- 
rome, but not nearly so much as he did Judge Dur- 

; and Rev. Mr. Perkins“ shallows—profitable 
and satisfactory as they appeared to the view of com- 
mon sense—seemed more contemptible {һап ever 
compared with Jerome's Intensities. Suddenly he 
became aware of some one looking over the fence 
upon him, snd raised himself on his elbow to see 
who it was. He saw a shabby, slouching wer ga a 
meagre, colorless face, with thickish lips, and pas- 
slonate, melancholy eyes; a dirty, woe-begone, sen- 
sitive man, evidently bard-used by the world and 
himself; in short, в failure, a tramp, one who had 
no rights save to jail or hospital or cheapest drudgery, 


—if he could get it. He stared at John with incred- 
nlous impassiveness, and sald not a word. John 
accosted him in rustic slang: Well, cap'en, which 
way you travelling? Live far from here?" For 
answer the stranger climbed over the fence (such 
men will always climb a fence aooner than go through 
agate), вві down on the grass, tailor-wise, opposite 
Jo п, and ва!й in a hollow voige: “Do you know 
me?" No,“ sald John, “I don’t.” Well, I am 
one, probably the worst one, of the prodigal sons of 
Elmwood returned to claim my fatted calf, which 
appears to have been kindly prepared—and enten—in 
advance for me, You remember that harmless, 
dreamy boy that sat the third seat front of you in 
the old red school-house? You were older than I, 
80 we were never particular cronies. I say I am the 
worst one; [ am the most unfortunate, the softest. 
All the real hard cases like Deacon Flint's boys have 
no doubt ‘steadied down,’ joined the Church, and got 
property. That's the way it generally goes. I never 
was a hard case; I was a real good boy; I never 
wanted to hurt any one, and for that very reason the 
world found it safe to hurt me. I am bad, or unfor- 
tunste enough now; but I am done. I never shall do 
good or harm any more.“ 

“О no, you can’t say that yet safely; why, you 
can’t be over thirty-five; you are a young man yet, 
I remember you now perfectly. Edwin Storm is your 
name, Yon left here, I think, the summer I was 
working outin Pennsylvania, Where have you been 
this many a year?” 

"Everywhere, and nowhere, to any . People 
have always said to me here: "Why, you have 
got a good education; why don't you clerk in a store 
or preach, or practice law, or medicine? Darned " 
I'd break my back maulin' rails, ff I had the book- 
larnin' you have, Everybody seems to think the 
only proof of superiority to your fellows ia In your 

wer to injure them; and that the sole alm of 

owledge la to enable the possessor to eubdue the 
common run to his selfish uses. То make money in 
this world, or, In other words, to get a luxurious liv- 
ing without earning it, one must peddle les or 
polson; preach, or practice Iaw, or politics, or sell 
whiskey or medicine. I never wan to cheat any- 
body, and had no faculty for doing it; besides, I was 
во unfortunate as to be radical and heterodox in 
everything. I conld not fall in with the common 
ways In anything. I was out everywhere. I was an 
unwelcome stranger everywhere. I have earned a 
poor living by the moet wearing, poorest-pald, man- 
ual labor; one cannot evan ‘clerk it In some store’ un- 
less he із a fawning liar, I inherited a taste for 
stimulants that helped to drag me down; say 
more correctly, In common with most nervous, poet- 
ical persons, 1 have been blessed and cursed by а joy- 
hunger that has cruelly mocked me with besuteous 
visions, only to tear them away and leave in their 
stead the eternal horrors of reality. Deapairing long 
since of the ordi well-founded happiness that 
the meanest and weakest of mankind seem to attain 
—except me,—I have madly drank to the mt 
Now all ia past. I sincerely wish I was dead; yet the 
weak habit of life remains. І saw these hills yester- 
day for the first time since I left them, fifteen years 
I had а talk with Judge Durham. You know 
the details of his dealings with our family. Twenty- 
five years ago, when I was ten years old, we were 
living on the Knowlton place, which comprises what 
is now the best of the village. Father had bought 
It ol Judge Dar „ paying him all the money he bad 
—seven hundred dollars,—and giving а mortgage 
to secure the psyment of the balance. ls he could 
have made in the ordinary course of eventa, but he 
was seized by a alow disorder, which killed him after 
three years of torment, As soon as he could do it 
legally, Judge Durham foreclosed the mortgage, апа 
in atime of the greatest financial depresalon. No one 
had money to pay down for a farm, and he bid it in 
at his oya ce, That seven gend доцыз wa 
gone, an our personal pro; „stock, tools, ete., 
—all thia legally, mind you, I reminded Judge Dur- 
ham of these wat Y yesterday, and asked him for 
what, do you think? Old clothes, broken victuala, 
money? No,I asked him to give me work to keep 
me from starving. As well ask shelter of the winter 
skies! Now do you know what I am going to do? 
I am going to run mad. I am going to tell the whole 
моту to everybody in town. Then I am going to cursa 
him, invoke the vengeance of heaven upon him, 
haunt him, and at last kill myself at his door, an 
smear his threshold with my blood.“ 

“I don't think you will do anything of the sort. 
That wouldn't hurt A" Durham at all. He isa 
Bard-hearted old man, proe unfortunate to-day 
than you are, He can't be hurt or hel in way 
any more than a boulder stuck in a hill-side. As for 
work, I bave got lots of it. I am everlastingly 
1 at chairs, broome, axe-helves, and во forth. 
lam a Jack at all trades, and good at none. Come 
and work with me and уоп сап have a choice of 
trades, I smell dinner; let's go in and have some- 
thing to eat.“ 

This was too much for poor Storm, who hadn't 
heard a kind word for years, and had grown во hard- 
ened that he never wanted to hear one. Hysterical 
with long tramps, poor whiskey, and almost no food, 
he gave way all at once, fell upon his face, clutched 
hard into the grass with his bony fingers, and his 
whole awkward frame was convulsed by voiceless 
sobs that seemed as Бака they would take his life 
out with them. John said no more, but went into 
the house and Boon came out with a tray loaded with 
savory viande. "This he set down on the grass by the 
now motionless, prone Шар of man, went back into 
the house and quietly ate his dinner. Three-quarters 
of an hour afterwards he came out; Storm was site 
ting ор, looking rational, subdued, and slightly 
sheepish. The tray was swept clean,—nothing like ex- 
treme grief to give a шап au appetite! . But he would 
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not go into the house; no, he said he was not fit to go 
into any decent man’s house, He had resolved to 
travel on up into the hills to some old acquaintance, 
rand not very respectable, like himself; after а 
ew days perhaps he would come down and go to 
work with John, and see if It were possible for him 
to take а new etart In life, So he passed and John 
was left alone thinking. He did not think much in 
words,—nor perhaps in very definite ideas. He felt 
в profound pity for the man who had just left him. 
It seemed to him that here was a case of а man who 
had no religion,—if religion is the term to use; who 
had somehow lost his religion, more's the pity, and 
yetseemed to have lost it by having nursed ambi- 
tiously so unattainsble an ideal that he had fallen in 
his unequal combat against the dragging worldly 
average, into depths that the world knows not of, 
John was somewhat puzzled, but came back, as he 
always did from casual encounters with troublesome 
probleme, to his natural, simple, unreasoned falth in 
every-day happiness and neve He had a sort 
or religion after all; and 1 think that, take mankind 
as they run, it is about as safe to risk dealing with 
people who have no particular form of religion вв 
with any others. What has been your ence In 
this respect? Reliable atatistics as to actual relations 
between creed and conduct are much to be COME 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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TWO OF THE NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1870. 


EDITOR or TRE INDEX 

I have just finished reading Transcendentalism in 
New England, by О, B. Frothingham; and, 
it а brave, broad, and inspiring book, 1 desire to 
the attention of the readers of THF INDEX to It, that 
others may share In the pleasure I from Ив 
sal. So many new books from well-known authors 
drop from the press nowadays that It ls nearly im- 

aible to select according to one’s taste without 

owing somewhat about them before buying, since 
the titles of во many books are either misleading or 
non-committal as to the contents, If we know the 
author, we know only the manner, not at all the mat- 
ter of which he treats, 

If any one wishes to learn the history of transcen- 
dentallsm, and the stories of those great-thoughted 
men of all nations to whom it owed its rise and prog- 
ress, sketched in а few bold, strong strokes from a 
masterly pen,—if one wants to hear the true story of 
Brook Farm,—if he would like to see Emerson, 
Alcott, Theodore Parker, Fuller, and Rip- 
ley, each made a study in appropriate charac- 
terizations as the poet, the seer, the preacher, the 
critic, and the man of letters,—if he longs for the 
latest and loftiest ideas on most of the religio-philo- 
—€— 8 of the day, —If he likes abel 
buoyant, hopeful, truthful words upon every subject 
treated of in the book, һе will find all this, and more, 
in Transcendentalism in New England, 

T have read with pleasure and profit many of Mr. 
Frothingham’s previous literary efforts, but never 
have I seen him зр! to кеме advantage as think- 
er and writer than In this his new role of historian of 
а grand phase of religious feeling; a phase he has 
etadied carefully, and one with w it is evident he 
has been In full accord and sympathy. 

Во much has been. said and written about George 
Elote Daniel Deronda, and so many guesses have 
been made as to the hidden p of that powerful 
novel, that I think it will not be deemed presumptu- 
ous if I add my little mite to the ocean of conjecture 
that surrounds Daniel Deronda as an island, I fancy 
half-a-dozen morala may be hid in the story; I only 
desire to point out one which is very plain to me, but 
which it seems has been overlooked. 

In Daniel Deronda, as in the Spanish Gypmy, it 
seams to me that she із desirous of showing that the 
law of inheritance, which Darwin lays such etress on 


is as powerful and well-defined in methode o: 
thought and emotional traits as in physical structure 
and intellectual development; that no education, 


however careful and complete, can wholly eradicate 
inherited tendencies of any kind, at least in one gen- 
eration; that there ів always danger of reversion to 
the primal type in morals as in physical forms. The 
Spaniah ву girl, brought up from infancy in the 
moet c d d et society, surrounded by 
wealth and refinement, beloved by and loving one 
not of her own race, taught to abhor that race, of 
which she was unknown to herself one of the est 
dignitaries, yet no sooner does she learn that is 
of the despised race than all the inherited love for 
and sympathy with that race springs up into fresh 
life and undying strength In her nature, and she вас- 
Tiflces to those inherent prejudices love, wealth 
home, and охар and takes upon her the burden of 


the life that she finds most in accordance with her 
inmost sympathies. 
Bo Daniel Deronda, t up in the highest cir- 


cles of the most refined sh society; purposely 
kept in ignorance of his origin ; educated carefaliy in 
the tenets of 2 as understood by the 
Anglican Church; taught by class education to look 
down upon the despised Jew; brought Into contact 
with the flower of English beauty and breeding, yet 
finds himself In full sympathy with that wild dreamer, 
Mordecal, and !s attracted towarde him from the first 
in spite of the * folly of such associations; 
falls ín love with pretty and rather inaipid Jew- 
ess, Mirah, in preference to all the lovely English- 
women by whom he is surrounded, in preference 
even to the s ngly lovely though faulty 
Gwendolen; and when he at last discovers his heart- 
less and frivolous mother, and she imparts to him the 
secret of his Jewish origin, the inherited tendencies 
within him make him glad and triumphant over a dis- 
covery otherwise calculated to fill him with regret 
and mortification, He соор with ues his 
rightful place and faith, and marries in her 


the right touch gives music." 


S 


poverty and in the face of her disreputable relations ; 
nay, ія more than ever her brother's dear friend and 
faithful] admirer. On the one eide lies all the super- 
fictal good of life for him,—all the wealth, honor, 
comfort, and culture; but all these have not power to 
make him swerve from the gratification of erited 


карашу мин his race. 
That the portrayal of the strength of these in- 


herited aympathies on the human mind із one of the 
lessons Eliot wishes to inculcate in Daniel 
Deronda is, I think, sufficiently indicated by the 


words she makes her hero address in grateful glad- 
ness to Mirah’s brother:— 

“It Is you who have given shape to what, I believe, 
was an inherited yearning—the effect of brooding, 
passionate thoughts іп many amcastors,—thoughts 
that seem to have been intensely present in my grand- 
father. Suppose the stolen offspring of some mount- 
ain tribe, brought up on the city of the plain, or one 
with an тилеп. RAUM for painting, and born 
blind,— the ancea life would lle within them as a 
dim longing for unknown objects and sensations, and 
the spell and habit of their inherited frames would be 
like a cunningly-wrought musical instrument never 
nares on, but quivering throughout in uneasy mys- 

ous m of its intricate structure that under 


Respectfully tum ВАВА A. UNDERWOOD, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
— — 9—————————————— 
" EREMONETIZATION. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

The remarka of your correspondent, “R, C.,“ upon 
the Silver Bill, seem to me to imply а misapprehen- 
sion of both the economic and the moral law ap- 

licable to the question, Our coln will go abroad as 

ullion, or, rather, will refuse to circulate as curren 
while it is worth more in the market than “egal 
tender." There is no way to make a more valuable 
dollar circulate only to take away by law the lesa 
valuable one. While the law declares a paper prom- 
ise to be “legal tender for debts, the thing it prom- 
ises will never circulate by Ite side, The duty of 
government is to take away the fictitious dollar; t. e., 
repeal the legal tender act; not, however, making the 
repeal retroactive. Then coin will per force come 
into circulation to discharge new promises. 

Demonetization was a stupendous legislature Im- 
morality in ita retroactive character, and an equally 
siu ous economic blunder in-every other aspect. 
The opona: dollar of 1882 is the tħing which justly 
pays the promise of the back made by govern- 
ment in 1862. Let government stick to the standard 
of weight and fineness of tha bi-metallic statutory 
dollar of 1862. All inquiry into value is irrelevant 
as a question of equity. 

But it is not error to call the changed ratio іп the 
value of the two metals & ch in the value of 
silvers. By the standard of the silver dollar, has not 
gold behaved badly as a measure of value? 

E. D. STARK, 

CLEVELAND, O. 


M — 
A CHRISTIAN COMMA. 


NEWPORT, R. I., Dec. 19, 1876, 
To тне EDITOR оғ Tag INDEX: 

Sir,—The Revised Statutes of Rhode Island of 1857 
provided (Sec. 16, Chap. 216) that “if any person 
shall do or exercise any labor or business or work of 
his ordinary . ..0n the first day of the 
week. . . he shall fined," etc., etc. The Su- 
preme Court of the State decided in the case of Allen 
тв. Gardiner, et als., of Rhode Island, p. 28, that 
under this section the only prohibited labor, business, 
or work was that of a person's ordinary calling. 

This state of the Jaw did not satisfy the anti-Sab- 
bath-breakers; and so, in the General Statutes 
adopted by the legislature in 1872, a comma was In- 
genloualy introduced after the word business,“ mak- 
ing the statute to read: Every person who shall do 
or exercise any labor or business, or work of his ordi- 
nary calling... shall be fined,” etc. 

ether the insertion of the comma at the place 
uamed really has the effect of altering the construc- 
tlon given by the Supreme Court to the law, may be 
а question; but that such was the intention can 
scarcely be doubted. 

It le 7 these ae attacka * the liberties of 

e are grad y encroached upon. 
ours, BAMUEL R. Honey, 


——— M —— 
WANTED—ONLY THE FACTS. 


To THE EDITOR оғ Тик INDEX :— 

If trouble grows out of the political situation It 
will be simply because the American le are not 
honest enough to abide by the truth and the founda- 
tion principles of their government. 

If, instead of trying to discover how Gov. Hayes 
or Gov. Tilden can be put into office, whether fairl 
elected or not, the alm were almply to discover whi 
one has been elected by the people; or, if neither, 
then determine that, the whole contest could be set- 
tled in ten days to the satisfaction of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the le. 

Instead of talk of war and ратна for conflict, 
the people should demand of Co that, as pa- 
trlots instead of partisans, they shall get at the facta 
and decide according to truth and right. 

There has been an election, and there із now noth- 
ing to be done but determine facts. 

public meetings are held, it should be to declare 
that the country shall not be plunged again into war, 
but that truth and right shall prevail, and the man 
inaugurated President who has, in fact, been elected. 
Are there not men enough іп the country that re- 
gard fairness and right more than partisan success 
to give the country the relief that wo рше will 
give? A. J. WARNER. 

MARIETTA, O., December, 1876. 


NO ACQUIESCENCE IN FRAUD. 


To THE EDITOR or Tae INDEX: 

Bir,—There le no part of THE INDEX that I read 
with greater satisfaction than “Current Events." 
I must, however, take exception to the instruction 
in the last number, that almost any settlement of 
the Presidential question would be welcomed by the 
Not ot the people. Thecontroversy has reached 
а сод yond this. 1f it ів true, on the one hand, 
that It was by fraud or intimidation that Connecticut, 
New York, or Louisiana gave a majority for Tilden, 
we ought to know it; ог If, on the other hand, it was 
by fraud that bie majority was thrown out in Louls- 
lana, we ought to know it. Acqulescence in fraud is 
a most demoralizing thing, as {t proved when the 
country suffered Polk to be elected by fraud in 1844. 

But while the present situation should not admit 
of any chance or ez-parte solution, it is eminently а 
case for compromise. Manifestly, if elther Hayes 
and Wheeler or Tilden and Hendricks are declared 
elected there will be suspiclon and heart-burning, 
which will be Jong in m away, But if it were 
possible to declare a failure to elect, and either re- 
mand the question back to the people, or give the 
choice to Congress (in which case we should have 
Tilden and Wheeler), we might arrive at а peacesble 
and satisfactory se ent. A. 

MADISON, Wis., Dec. 25, 1870. 


WANTED-MOBE KNOWLEDGE. 


To THE LIBERALS OF MASSACHUSETTS :— т 

A petition to the legislature of this State, concerning 
an extension of the powers of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor Is in circulation. It is petitioned ‘во to 
extend the duties and powers of the statistical Labor- 
Bureau, that it, for the purpose of a full and reliable 
report, shall investigate not only the condition of the 
wor population, bnt also that of the manufactur- 
іше establishments erected by capitalists by whom 

ja population are employed.” 

en through such an investigation it is learned 
what profite, after deduction of all the costs, and & 
moderate Interest on the employed Boe roe the cap- 
{talists, as such, draw from their establishments, it 
will then be easy to estimate, in how far they are 
able, and how far justice can demand from them, to 
bring the wages of the laborer Into a just proportion 
to his work ormed. 

The practical importance of such a step cannot be 
over-estimated, and liberals are expected to aid this 
echame. All those who favor it will promote it b 
putting their apo to the petition, To thie e 
they are cordially invited to call at the office of the 
Pionier, 33 LaGrange Street, or to address the under- 
сро, who will cheerfully furnish copies to those 

ling to gather signatures, 
Ivan PANIN, 


1 Crescent Place, Boston. 


A company gathered at the residence of A 
Hilz, in Bocrum 8 Willlamab: on Sunday, 
to attend the christening of an infant, Assessor 
Kiehl was chosen godfather, and the assistant of Paa- 
tor Weisel, of the Lutheran Church, the cere- 
monies. To the usual question to the sponsor: 
“Will you renounce the devil?“ the ather, Mr. 
Kiehl, said that he didn’t have anything to do with 
the devil; that he didn’t believe in the devil, and so 
he needn’t abjure him. The tor answered, that 
if Mr. Kiehl did not answer the question, the child 
could not be baptized into the communion of 
people. Mr, Elehl sald that he would answer any 
other question, but he wanted to be left alone as far 
as the devil was concerned. The young pastor turned 
on his heel, an that һе would not baptize the 
child, and left the house. The festivities proceeded 
without the christening. 


Mr. TALMAGE thinks that Satan le а fool, The 
particular Satan, however, that excited the minister 
of the Brooklyn tabernacle is the editor of a Cincin- 
nati paper, who recently tried to persuade people not 
to goto hear Mr, Talmage speak on the Bible and 
common school question. In spite of the editor's 
e Satan’s) warnings, ple theron DM epe 

all, and, according to the editor of the Chr at 
Work, were deeply Impressed by his lecture. Moral: 
“Let all Christian men go straight on to discharge 
their duty. No permanent harm can befall them. 
The heathen may rage, but God rules, and the devil 
is в fool"—and Мг. Talmage will still be heard.— 
Liberal Christian. 


A CLERGYMAN, їп Wyoming Territory, recelved $5 
for preaching a fine: sermon, which he did т 
acceptably. It was the first money he had receiv: 
for a long time for professional services, and he con- 
23 to y ware it тоша Mor PR ЗАДА 
ter spending a few utes in er, for 
guidance, he arose refreshed and, ginding up his 
oins, he went forth amon the W and boldl 
entered the haunta of the wicked. en he re 
to his humble home he found $5 had increased many 
hundred-fold. He had cast himself upon the turbid 
waters, во to speak, of a gonr of draw poker, and 
bad scooped the boye out of $1,150 and some cents, — 
Exchange. 


Tar most remarkable в ever made by a per: 
siding oficer has just been dellvered in Florida. 

man who made it is а member of the Legislature, 
and he was called to the chair unexpectedly at & con- 
vention of his constituents. Here it la in full: Tou 
know I can't make a speech. We came here for 
something else. I hope you will not make asses of 
yourselves and break up the party.” It is safe to 
say that more good advice was never crowded into so 
short a space. 


ts: 
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Advertisements, 
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ADVERTISING RATES, 
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vertisemen 
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"mo ADVERTISERS. 


"The following states the experience ofa 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 


Tun IDE т 
'OLEDO E 
тоз ч о, Омо; Bet 20, 1872. 


tiae in your pay 
— largely, 

have always 
tarns—better in fact than from book 
tizements in any other paper I have adver- 
fised in, Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently bean 
received months after the insertion of the 
Sept ou sand ates by Soe te 
ers. 
Yours tral d 


HENRY S. BTEBBINS, 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
@uced ternis for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertiszements. Address 
THE INDEZ, 


No. 331 WASRINGTOR STREET, 
Boston. 


PREISE aoa 
CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orion, No. 231 Wasurmoron Вт., BOSTON, 


Bas been organised with s capital stock fixed at 
UNE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purposes of publishing Ттъоіз, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt ts the object of THE INDEX to give public 

to the boldest, most cultivated, and 

best matured thought of the age on all religious 

questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
a4 political amelioration of society. 


It edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Otty. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 
Жиз. K D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAER, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARE, Florence, Mass, 


Mus. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tons- 
Sy, NJ. 


Every ifberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
na the beat popular exponent of Religious Libar- 
salem. Evory Christian minister, and every think- 
tag church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
tie clearest, most candid, and moet scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
end Evangelical Christianity, and as tye best 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future, 


Almosteverynumber contains в discourse or 
Seeding article, which alone is worth the price of 
eno year's subscription. 

Frol MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published їп THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 

carnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
such а journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
eountry,—is a good відп ot the times. There ls no 
wach journal їп England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
@logical periodicals is, as you know, very large." 
And later still “Iroad the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'screasing interest." 

Bond $3. Ofor one year, or 75 cents for three 
@eonths on trial. 


Adress THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS|INDEX TRACT 8S.|] 


do -Ad 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship im Relig- 
lom, А volume of ten essays upon spec- 
nlative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs, 
E. D, Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Halph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Maloom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) §1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What із the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


will | Procesdings of Fifth Annual Most- 


img, 1879. 25 cents. (Four ог more, 2 
cents each. Contains essays by J. W 
Ohsdwick on “Liberty and the Churoh in 
America,“ by C. D. B, Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham оп The Religion of Humanity," 
with addreases by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. А, 
Bartoli, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moot- 
img, 1878. %oonts. (Four or more, 35 
centa each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Welss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, С. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 

Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 9б osnts, (Four or 
more, 35 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi! 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mesars. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity. 
as“Obristian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annua] Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 centa each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. С. Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendéncies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destraction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and Е. B. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annua! Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothingham; easay 
by James Parton, dn “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Mise Busan Н. Wixon and 
Bev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Wolss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Religions of China, by Wm. Н. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 

Reason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00, 

For series of important Tracts see inst 
page of THE INDEX. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be sd- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM.J.POTTER Sac, F. А. А. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
шапу intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read "TRUTHS FOE тиш TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Bdi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 60 cents, 


No. 3.—Lecture om the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charice Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin — Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—^God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theologícal Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 8. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 

No. T.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
Р.Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Stats to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. &.—T'he Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Christian Amendment, by 
Р. Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charso- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 19 coples 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Selenee, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Homanl Heal Christian- 
ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 14 copies 
$1.00, 


No.15.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
б cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
Чоп of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rey, James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., discusaing the Authority of Christ- 
janity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
Address 


THE INDEX, 731 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increaae general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

"То foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianies 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universs] ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


Та brief, to hasten the day when Free Ralig- 
ion shall take the place of dogrhatism and 
eocolesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the sim of ali private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the pras- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ів specíal- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oom- 
sistent secnlarization of the political and èd- 
ucationalinstitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republio 
in the affections of tbe people. The last 
vestiges of eoclesiastioal control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
inte harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish thls object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present ап un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organiss 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinae to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX аге wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terma are offered. 


ERES. 


The price of THE INDEX ie Three Dol- 
lars в year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. АП remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post- omce money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Addreas THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrsewsks, being 
а Practical Illustration ас “Woman's IT" 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


` 
SENT BY MAIL 


AT 


PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTHKA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK tn tho subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded аз promptly ag possible on reoeíipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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TEE RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


A series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


253 pp. Price (post-paid) $1.50. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 
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CORTICELL SILK & TWIST 
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procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 
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No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ABSOCIA- 
TION, 


Ninth Course of 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, 


BUNDAY AFTEENOONS, at 8 o'clock. 
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Јар. 14—Minot J. Savage. “Immoral Re- 
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NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexes, Address 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


Book? м: 
Ann Arbor, 
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dress, Dr. Chase 

Mich. 

$12 A DAY at home. 
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English and Classical School. 
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A CHEAP OFFER. 
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No, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass 


$5 10 $20 ==: 
A COURSE OF 10 LECTURES 


By DISTINGUISHED WOMEN, 
IN THK 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
WILL BE COMMENCED ON 
SUNDAY EVENING, DEC. 3, 1876. 

These Lectures will be of a very Liberal 
and Radical character, on various topica, in- 
teresting . instructive. The opening 
Lecture wil be by 
Miss SUSAN E. ANTHONY, of Now York. 

Subject—"The 16th Amendment; or, wom- 
en want bread, not the ballot." 
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$97 pp. Price (pest-paid) 61.76. 


— THE INDEX, 331 Washington Bt., 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW. 


A JOURNAL OF DAILY LIFE. 
Edited by GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 
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SEND ONE DOLLAR 


+ 
For a bandsome Certificate of Memberahip 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—0F THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With ita beautiful gilt-emboased SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Мо Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation qf Church and State. 


For Twuwrr-FivE DOLLARS, а stil larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


«With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficiant assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, Ш framed and hung 
upon the wall, wil] make a very 


ATTHACTIVE OBNAMENT 
in any apartment, 


The following extracta from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


AATICLB IV.—Àn who shall 
one dollar into the d — aball be enti — 
sd and 


present as members at the Cen Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this pean 
was 99 ereby permanen 

members of the National Liberal 


League, and all d accredited delegates 
Prose losa) auxiliary Li ral 0 
ized in acoordan.e with the p 
of this Constitution, be entitled to 
seats and votes im the Арп К 
Longue shall be Кү ts, b 

been Bea nt not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 4 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
271 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annnal Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 


% | delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 


cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


AmTIOLE XIIL—The Board of 


Paooompaniód b 


by ten re 
ue в eren 9 x (4 
auxiliary Li 


ә шы 


ARTIOLE p^r auxiliary Liberal 
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shall be absolu ay 


тещ Congress 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall 
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E 
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These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the bestof paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a ecarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
mont for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1877. 


ноге No. 869, 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATPORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is bult on the 
principie that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
too of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Charch is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religions rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties із an act of na- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitation declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 


ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousnees and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for ome class of 
religious believers any logal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
mity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large аго really "enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their sucoses, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 


speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by oick- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
o£ truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11, No religion cam be true whose continued existence 
Gepends on continued State aid, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if ithas not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
xnsgnified tenfold. 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Onhuroh teaches good morals, of which justice ls a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
іта good moral influsnce becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
mora) influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State Md rendered to the Church, being а compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every oiti- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
reental ides on which it is bunt. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A UUBSTITUTB FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE 0. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICOLE 1. 
Ввоттох 1.— Neither per es nor sey ne shall make 
anylaw ting an establishment of religion, or Tavor- 
an 
riy ;orpermitting in any degree & union of 


condition of suffrage, or as á 
y State. 


ed for the performance of any public or pri- 

t to mee evidence in 

any court of aw or equity, in consequence of koy opinione 
o 


shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
reotly to the upset of any religious society or body of 
whioh he or she із not а voluntary member. 

BxmoTIOW 3.—Neither the United States, пог any State, 
Territory, muni ty, or any olvil division of any State 
or Terri levy any tar, or make any » or 


[] gran 
ap ropriation, for the support, or in ald, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
th or doctrines of 
m X^ ЕТЕ shall be obest ad; or for - 
8 or any religious charity or 
2 р , order or denomin ation 8 3 8 
BOTION 4.—Congresa shall have power to enferoe the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLINPSES. 


Tue RADICAL CLUB of Philadelphia ів announced 
to have been dissolved, 

Mrs, Vaw Corr has been to Washington to con- 
vert President Grant, but reporte him as refusing to 
talk about his need of grace or his soul's welfare." 

THERE 18 an old story that a member of Con- 
grees in в debate shouted: “Amicus Plato, amicus 
Socrates, sed major veritas." The reporter next 
morning made his speech read: I may cuss Plato, I 
may cusa Socrates, said Major Veritas.“ 

A CHARTER has been sent by the National Liberal 
League to Mr. Anton Braasch and nine others for the 
formation of a new local League in Mishicott, Wis- 
consin; and Mr, Braasch writes that the application 
for another will soon be sent from this county." 
It la evident that Wisconsin has some genuine rad- 
icals to boast of. 

SwiNBUENE the poet has published an abusive 
attack on Thomas Carlyle, in which he declares that 
he would have been a follower of Pilate, if he had 
lived in the time of “the communist and stamp- 
oratorof Nazareth." But Mr. Smalley, the London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, says that 
these latter appellations must be understood aa 
meant for enlogy upon the founder of that Christ- 
lanity of which he insists that Mr, Carlyle is the foe." 

ANDREW JACKSON Davis, who was fifty years 
old on the eleventh of Angust last, received a birth- 
day present of nine or ten thousand dollars from 
about two hundred and fifty of his admirers and 
friends, in this country and abroad. Among the 
contributors are reported the names of George Rip- 
ley, О, В. Frothingham, the Countess of Caithness, 
Baron Aksakof, and William Green (whose contri- 
bution waa three thousand dollars). Mr. Davis is 
one of the most gentle and unpretending of men, 
and multitudes will feel great pleasure in this tribute 
to his writings and Ыз personal! merit. 

Тнк SooRATIC method of teaching by interroga- 
tion has maintained an unrivalled supremacy in the 
art of education, and this is what the Educational 
Journal has just said of it: “Ву akilful questioning 
the pupil is led to discover truth, and trained to 
think, Subjects are developed from the stand-point 
ofthe learner, The teacher stimulates and directs, 
but néver crams. Pupils are encouraged to present 
thelr own thoughts, If correct, the teacher deepens 
and widens thess views by suggestive illustrations. 
If incorrect, the absurdity is shown by leading the 


pupils to discover the legitimate consequences. 
Thus the burden of thought and research ls thrown 
upon the learner, who, at every step, feels the joy of 
discovery and victory, and the conscious pleasure of 
assisting the teacher.” 

Rey. JoskPH Cook alluded, on the next day, to 
Mr. Frothingham's lecture on “Jeans,” the opening 
one in the Horticultural Hall course of this winter, 
ва treating the subject in *'a certain small, light, and 
inwardly coarse way, of which the world has had 
enough, and is tired," etc, Misrepresentation and 
effrontery answered the purpose of eliciting the 
“loud applause” in which His Lectureship delights ; 
what need was there of grappling the subject on its 
merits? Orthodoxy still continues to worship an 
impossible Lord, and the **elephantine tread” la quite 
heavy enough to crush a man of straw. 

REV. CHARLES Е, DEEMS, D. D., at the funeral of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, sald “that his last moments 
were happy because Christ had tasted death for him 
and was his redeemer, and that he could, ‘like a 
child, lay his head upon the bosom of Jesus and go 
to sleep’ ; also that the Commodore had ‘a singularly 
child-like faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as Savior, 
and that, having yielded him such faith and trust 
during all his life, he ls numbered now with the 
saints in glory everlasting.'" The full beauty of 
these encomiums is only brought out by the fact that 
the Commodore bequeathed to the Doctor a legacy 
of twenty thousand dollars. The general principle 
might be thus stated: Every man who bequeaths 
twenty thousand dollars to his pastor is sure to be 
numbered with the saints in glory everlasting. 


have been sent ont directing petitions to be signed 
and forwarded to the Legislatare for the school fand 
and draining it into religions channels" Under 
such perpetual irritation as the Catholics are creating 
om this school question, does not every опе see that 
the Protestant Evangelicals will be goaded Into action 
Of some sort? The result will be a Bible amend- 
ment of the Constitution, unless & strong public 
opinion can be roused for а purely secular one. This 
is по dagger of the mind“; it ls а most real and 
grave peril. Will not you do your part in circulating 
the petition of tho National Liberal League for the 
Religious Freedom Amendment? It will help to 
stimulate thought now, and be а greatly needed pro- 
test by and by. 

Rev. Isaac M. SEE, of Newark, N. J., has been 
found guilty by his Presbytery of ''violating the 
Scriptures," inasmuch as he has allowed two women 
to preach temperance from his pulpit. In the report 
adopted, the Presbytery disclaim the idea of con- 
demning him as guilty of conscious and wilful dis- 
obedience of a Divine ordinance," but holds that 


Bible, —in fact unknown when the Bible was written; 
and the friends of tbis movement gain nothing with 
the majority of Christians, but loss much with 
thorough liberals, when by strained interpretations 
they extort from the Bible ideas {t did not and does 
not teach. Put the woman movement on its just 
and dignified basis in the nature of things—the inde- 
pendent individuality of woman, and the funda- 
mental rights which belong to her as an independent 
Individual. On this ground the woman movement 
is invincible, and must prevail; on merely Scriptural 
ground it ought to be, and will be, defeated. 
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RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston Impax 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the pablication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but. 
that we assume no responsibility for алш» else pub- 
Mshed in {ta columns and claim no control or menos in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property ahall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

er nt M aes t of chaplains in Oon- 
gross, in State Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other tions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

5. We demand that all public appropridtiony for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian eharaoter 
shall cease, 

& We demand that all religious services now sus 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in tbe public sahools, whether ostensi- 
bly аз a text-book or avowedly ал в book of religious wor- 
shall be prohibited. 


D 
the United 8 or by the rnors of the various States, 
of ail religious festi and fasta wholly бадо. 

6. We demand that the сілі o&t& id the courts and 


man other de ents | . nt shall be abol- 
ed, and tha ple affirmation un е pains and pon- 
aities of perjury shall be established. in ite stead. 


ventum, 2 W itid 


We deragnd that all laws to the epforcemant of 
S morality shall be abrogated, and that 120 laws 
be conformed to the menta of natural ity, 
equal rights, and impartial í 


9, We demand that not only in 8 of the 
United States and of the several tes, but also in us 
n or 


practical administration of the samo, no 
van shall be conceded to 8 any er spe- 
that our entire potitical sys shall bo 


tered on а purely secular Ь ачаа. 
on Ur вес 
ы this ead shall be 


The aboveis the platform of Тнв INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS Е. ABBOT. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE SECOND COURSE OF SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON LECTURES IN HORTICULTURAL 
HALL, BOSTON, РЕВ. 27, 1870. 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


It is no new thing to compare Jesus and Socrates. 
So far, however, as my knowledge extende, it je в 
аот thing to compare trem the реши of view to 
which we are conducted by the spirit of this age. 
The same landscape wears widely different aspects, 
as seen from different hills; the same characters cre- 
ate widely unlike impressions, when studied from the 
summits of unlike experiences. Much de on 
the post of vision,—more on the beholding sys. 
Never, in ary opinion, have the conditions existed 
hitherto for an approximately just comparison of 
these two great men. The optical apparatus neces- 
sary for the ve magnitudea of the 
star» of history is still imperfect; the laws of spir- 
itaal astronomy are still poorly understood; the as- 

themselves are unfitted for the task of aci- 
en observation by b theories inherited 


from the astrology of the Ch The dust of prej- 
ndice must be carefully wiped from the lenses of the 
telescope; the cobwebs of theology must be swept 
clean from the brain of the observer, Notwithstand- 


ing the oldness of my subject, I have found pd 
not uently p an untrodden path. Com- 
parisons бате been made between Socrates and Jesns, 
especially by Dr. Priestley and Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, which are familiar to all well-read persons; but 
ee peoi to me characterized by inappreciation 

Injustice. . Ша supernat. claims of 
Jesus, Dr. Prieatley ces Socrates at the shrine 
of theology; while Rousseau, emancipated from su- 

t m, yet a slave to sentimentality, immo- 
ates him on the altar of rheteric. The one coolly 
cuts hie throat with the butcher-knife of a dogma; 


the other ally pierces his heart with the rapier 
of an AM asi. Each comparison is ap renticed to 


à foregone conclusion; it is set ше to work, 
and accomplishes Ita stint, The chief d ачы ів 
ent a 


that Priestley ekes ont a deficient 
Munt — whlle Rousseau concludes a dra- 
matic contrast with a р cal exclamation. 
“Both the discourses," says the dogmatic English- 
man, and the genera! manner of life of Socrates and 
Jesus have an obvious resemblance, as they both 
went about doing good, ассо to their several 
in pean is aipat D Sea E 

nite sup w esus, tho e 
had no such advantages of education and instraction 


и had." [Socrates and Jeaus Compared. 
Philadelphia: 1 p. 36.] „Tes!“ exclaims the 
theatrical Frenchman, Af the life and death of Soc- 


tates are those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
are those of a God!” [Emile, in Œuvres, iv., 101: 
"Qui, гі 4a vie ві la mort de Bocrate sont d'un sage, 
la, vie ві la mort de Jésus вош d'un Dieu!" Сї, Cor- 
resp., in Gupres, xx., 246.] 

6 truth is, that every Christian, being by the 
very fact of his Christianity pledged beforehand to 
render a certain verdict, is to alt as s 
juror in the case, Не baa expreased his opinion, and 
cannot be impartial. The first requisite for a just 
Gecision on the respective merits and demerits of 
Bóerates and Jesus is freedom from discipleship to 
either. Partiality is quite as fatal to equity aa prej- 
udice; and every disciple is partial to his avowed mas- 
ter. ‘The bystander alone can be unblased, There 
is à fable of Æsop which has point in this connec- 
tion. The forester and the lion were disputing 
which was superior in strength, a ljon or а man. 
Having the worst of the argument, the forester led 
his grim opponent to a plece of statuary, representing 
à hunter standing over s prostrate llon. There! 
he cried triumphantly, “уоп eoe the man is victo- 
rions.” True,“ replied the king of the beasts; 
‘but the case would be reversed, if a lion had been 
the sculptor." The great difficulty hitherto in the 
way of а just comparison between Socrates and 
оша талах Cups Christians have been the sculp- 

8. 


A just comparison, however, between the two 
loftiest characters in point of moral grandeur which 


humanity has yet uoced, would be of great value 
In the settlement of living issues. Believing, aa I do, 
that the Christian world ie en n а tremen- 


D religious revolution, the forces of which have 
slowly and silently preparing for five centuries, 
1 eee in euch а com great practical uses. It 
will set before the popular miad, more clearly than 
any abstract statement can do, the nature of the 
vast confilct of ideas and institutions which, if I mis- 
take not, 18 already begun. Hitherto Christianity 
has had for competitors only various al and his- 
torical religions, limited in fellowship and inferior to 
itaelf in spiritual purity and power. To-day it must 
meet the universal religion of humanity, boundless 
in fellowship, independent of local history, equal to 
вен in spiritual purity and power, superior to it- 
palf in freedom, expansiveness, and truth. Hither- 
to Christianity bas been the Міваіавіррі matched with 
sister rivers. To-day it is the Miasiesipp! matched 
with the parent ocean. For Free Religion is simply 
reli itself, freed from the limitations which 
to all ite special historic forms; and as the rivers 
the earth both originate in, and return to, the one 
ocean that embraces the globe, so all historical relig- 
lons, Christianity included, have both their o 
and goal in the of the human race after 
ideal perfection. од in its infancy ів under the 
authority of individual teachers or Messiahs; in its 
maturity it becomes free faith in universal hamanity. 
From childhood to manhood,—from subjection to 


liberty,—from persons to ideas,—from Christianity 
to Free Religion,—that is the order of Nature and the 
course of history; and because the hour has coma 
when not merely isolated souls, but the people also, 
have become more or less conscious of the 
period of full spiritual enfranchisement, I believe 
that а comparison between Socrates and Jesus, 
neat Sees point of vew í hani been Jed to 
ocempy, of some prac utility in making 
plain the great living — of the times. To orm 
this task with thoro would be impossible in a 
single lecture; I not be able to use even a tithe 
of the materials I have v pem Far from aiming 
at exhaustiveness, therefore, Propose merely to em- 
ize a few leading points in N and 
contribute a few thoughts on the subject in the 

hope they 4 — 80 ve to other minds. 
esus is essedly the historic ideal man of the 
Sp religion ; the re r his character 


epirit is the of Mis. alle. dis 
stands to all Christiane as the great Exemplar," — 
e 


aré thus brought back to the former rule, and per- 
celve that Christianity holds up the character and 


Now Free vp deer have no historic ideal тап 
since it entirely the motion of amy fixed ideal 
for all mankind. Humanity is m -elded; and 
the only ideal which the race can have must be the 
combination of the highest possibilities of human 
attainment in all directions, —s combination imposal- 
ble to be realized in any historic person. Further- 
more, the {deal of the private soul varies in the case 
of each Individual, and is dependent on its Indi- 
vidual capacities; it cannot be cast In the mould of 
another's nature, nor forced without desecration into 
another’s likeness. Nothing, therefore, could be 
farther from my purpose than to hold up Socrates 
as the absolute or fixed ideal of Free Har- 
ing thrown off the yoke of one spiritual ter, I do 
not put my neck into the yoke of another. Altho 

the erect attitude of him who trusts his own individ- 
ual ideal, as his only Lord and Master, is incompre- 
hensible to Christians, this is nevertheless the atti- 
tade which alone befits the tual freeman, Free 
Religien knews no hero-w: p,—edores no human 
idol. But while ali this Ia true, it ia in my judgment 
also true that, of ge r 
tory, stands on moet commanding 
moral heights. Notwithstanding blemishes and lim- 
{tations which I am by no means disposed to wink 
out of t, the character of Socrates prevents to my 
tout any exception, the finest historical 


on, 


ong to humanity in ite highest development. 
Each of these two characters is superlor to the other 
In certain pointe; neither Is perfect in all points, and 
Iam far enough from seeking to idealize or to idol - 
ize either. But а comparison of them will throw 
sirong light on the nature of the conflict between 
Christianity and Free Keligion, W half-consciously 
for centuries, and now for the first time 3 
forth e aad in complete consciousness. It w. 
show в conflict is vastly more than а clashing 
of merely intellectual convictions, and reaches down 
deep into thé moral and spiritual nature of man,— 
that it ia not а war of philosophies alone, but touches 
the very heart of ethics and religion,—in short, that 
it im carrying the great struggle for li up from 
the plane of political and social life to the higher 
plane of moral aspiration and religions sentiment 
and spiritual character. This great conflict between 
Christianity and Free Religion means more than the 
emendation of Genesis by Geology, or the abolition 
of Sabbatarian statutes, or the exclusion of the 
Bible from the public schools,—more than the accom- 
plishment of some petty Improvement in church or- 
ganizations,—more than the triumph of Tem се 
or Free Labor or Woman Suffrage or any other spe- 
cial reform, All these it covers and includes; but, 
more than these, it means the grand resolve of hu- 
manity to break every chain that hinders it of free 
development, whether politica] or social or eccleelas- 
tical or intellectual or spiritual. It means the total 
reconstruction of haman society on the basis of faith 
in man,—the reconstruction of human character on 
the basis of self-reliance and falth in universal Nat- 
ure,—the grand consecration of human life to free- 
dom and truth on the ruina of dynasties, churches, 
and creeds, This le what the conflict means; and a 
comparison which thus proronndiy touchea the great- 
est Interests of the world needa no apology for public 
presentation here. 

The sources of our knowledge, both with regard 
to Jesus and to Socrates, are, by a singular coinci- 
dence, merely second-hand. Neither of them left 
anything in writing, ('*Cujua, t. е, Socratis, ingenium 
variosque sermones émmortalitati scriptis suia Plato 
tradidit, quum litteram Socrates nullam reliquis- 
set," Cicero, De Orat. III., XVI., 00.] They wrote 
only on the tablet of the human sou],—on the minds 
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and hearts of those who heard their living words. 
The four gospels of the New Testament are the only 
books that give any knowledge of the life of Jesus; 
but these, quite as much as the so-called | apocryphal 
gospels, are rmeated with а шу! element 
which seriously damages their historical character, 
If we tarn for information concerning him to the 
non-Christian writers of the first two centuries, we 
are completely disappointed. Even the allusions to 
Christianity and the Christians themselves are ex- 
ceedingly scanty until towards the close of the second 
сешп. DioC ostom, Plutarch, CEnomaus, Max- 
imus Tyrius, Pausanias, are silent; Aulus Gellius and 
Apuleius are silent; Juvenal, who not uently 
ers to the Jews, only once refers to the Christians, 
and then Indirectly, The only allusions to the 
Christians which have come down to us from heathen 
sources Suring Oe period are found in Tacitus jaan 
XF., 44], who briefly mentions the execution of Jesns 
by Pilate and styles Christianity a deadly eupersti- 
tion” [eritiabiHs superstitio]; in Suetonius; in Pliny 
the yo ; in a quotation from Hadrian in V 


Beriptorea 
cur rerum Чалатит raro meminerint.] But these 
allusions to the early Christians, rare and obscure 
at the best, throw no light on the biography of Jesus 
himself. How much in the New Testament is hia- 
torical, it la impossible to tell; but, inasmuch as my 
purpose concerns only the gospel portrait of Jesum, 
which Christianity claims as historical and holds u 
as its ideal character, I waive all historic doubts 
in this lecture shall treat the gospels as authentic in 
all respects, Li 

Conoerning Socrates, however, we have trust- 
worthy accounts, if any ancient writings can be so 
ed. Xenophon and Plato were eye-and-ear 
witnesses of his life and teachings; and Ar. Grote 
considers them as in the maln worthy of credence, 
No miracles or fabulous tales create suspicion of their 
narratives; and the same high authority regards their 
accounts as complementary, not contradictory [Hist. 
Greece, 8, 404.] We have thus weighty reasons for 
regarding the actual character of Socrates as far bet- 
ter known than that of Jesus; but I wil] treat them 
to-day a^ if they were known with equal certainty. 
For my object ia in a few main points to compare the 
gospel character of Jesus, which is held up by Christ- 
ianity as its acknowledged ideal for all climes and 
times, with what le represented as the character of 
Socrates, which may fitly stand as in some very im- 
porani respects the best individual nent of Free 
ligion. Not In all respects,—for I hold that no 
one man can, in the nature of , be а perfect 
ideal for all men. I would be blind to none of his 
defects,—would magnify none of his excellences, If 
Christianity loses the gospel ideal, whether as in fact 
unhistori or as morally imperfect, ít loses its 
avowed corner-stone; but even if Socrates should be 
roved a myth or convicted of grent moral depravity, 
Religion would still have its corner-stone intact; 
for this ls no individual man, but universal human 
nature itself. I use Socrates as an illustration only; 
and no failure of в supposed illustration can be the 
failure of a universal trath, 
Let me first point ont some striking coincidences 
in the careers of these two men, 
Both Jesus and Socrates were "graduates of the 
work-shop,"—the one a carpenter, the other a stat- 
Both received the elements of what wan re- 
gared in their respective neighborhoods as a decent 
education, without receiving the special training an- 
oyed by some of their contemporaries. They be- 
onged, therefore, to that sturdy middle class in so- 
clety which has given to mankind almost all their 
greatest benefactors. Free from the bond- 
age of utter poverty, and equally free from the dan- 
us seductlons of wealth, they grew up under con- 
tions most favorable to the development of natural 
вапще Hence they both respected labor and 
reprobated idleness. ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work," says Jesus, enlarging the idea of work 
to include spiritual as well as material industry; and 
again,—“No man, having put hie hand to the Розе, 
and looking back, is fit for the om о Р 
In like manner, Socrates asks, in the Мешога! of 
Xenophon III. VII., M “Tn which condition 
be more temperate, Ifving in idleness or atten: to 
employments? In which condition will they 
be more honest, if they work, or if they scheme how 
to live In Indolence?" But notwithstanding hie own 
айу training, Socrates, in common with moet of the 
ents, esteemed agriculture аз higher and more 
honorable than mechan! 


Furth bo: 
higher idea of their own special work than that of 
gaung the mechanical arts to which they were 
y © which they might have secured а com- 
fortable permanent livelihood, in order to em- 
brace the vocation of public teaching. Pov was 
the reward of each. The foxes,” said Jesus, have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nesta; but the 
son of man hath not where to lay his head," From 
my occupation," sald Socrates [Plat. Apol. ix], 1 
have no leisure to heed the rs of the state, nor 
yet my own affairs; but I amin 8 
through my service of the god." But ting wi 
equal cheerfulness the privations before them, they 
both sacrificed the ordinary ambitions and common 
luxuries of mankind, in order to devote themselves 
to universal ends. Socrates steadily refused to ac- 


cept any pecuniary compensation for his labors of in- 
struction, and thére is no record that Jesus accepted 
any; but they both accepted the voluntary contribu- 
tions of friends, without which neither could have 
continued his vocation. Poor as they were, they 
counted poverty no disgrace. According to modern 
ideas, thare was something a little quixotic in the ob- 
stinate refusal of Socrates to accept the proffered 
wages for services actually rendered; but there is 
something sublime in the spirit which prompted the 
refusal,—something that extorta our reverence, even 
if it moves a smile. The so-called “practical men" 
of to-day, who always keep an eye on the main 
Chance," would aneer at him as a visionary enthu- 
falast for thus deeplsing what in the estimation of the 
average mind is the chief good of life,——money. But 
it ia precisely these impractical and unworldly people, 
-caring no for their private interesta in compar- 
ison with what they see to be universal interests, 
who are remem! in after- as the un- 
selfish friends of their race, Humanity loves those 
who love it, —and has no memory for those who love 
themselves alone. ''"Pshaw! Men of one ideg,"— 
that is the secretly pronounced verdict of the bus- 
iness-world on characters like Jesus and Socrates,—at 
least, if we may Judge by the verdict It has passed on 
son, P ‚ Sumner, But the large, warm 
heart of the people honore these servants of an idea, — 
deems it nobler to have only one idea and serve it in 
unselfishness, than to have по idea at all and serve 
self alone. Strike out of history the men of ideas, 
though they be only men of one Idea, —aud you 
would quench the brightest and most beautiful stara 
that light up the firmament of the past. Jesus 
taught for nothing,—Socrates taught for nothing,— 
but posterity has pald them both with undying admi- 
паь, making the highest welfare of 
ermore, in est w ol 

man the t business of their lives, neither Socra- 
tes nor Jesus made any distinction among those 
whom they sought to benefit, The enemies of Jesus 
brought it as a charge against him that he sat down 
to eat with the outcasts of society, —that he was a 
“friend of publicans and sinners,” He taught all 
alike, So also Socrates declares at his trial: “Nor 
do I discourse when I recelve money, and not when 
I receive none; but I allow both rich and poor alike 
to quarion me, and, if any one wishes, to answer ше 
and bear what I have to say." Plat. Apol. XXI.] 
In this respect Dr. Priestley, anxious to prove the 
por tine a i of Jesus, is guilty of a gross resen- 
tation of Socrates, when he says that his pupils **ap- 
pear to have been confined" to persons of the better 
class. [p. 44, sect, vili]. Socrates made no more 
distinctions than Jesus, but imparted freely to all 
alike. Each in hls own way, Shey equally 
“went about бз pa and nothing could be more 
ignorant or prejudiced than the common assertion 
which has been repeated even at the Boston Radical 
Club, that Socrates did not, like Jesus, “go about 
doing good." Xenophon gives V oes after proof of 
the — Socrates deters Glauco from foolish 
raahness [Xen. Mem. III., vi.], encourages Alcibia- 
des and strives most tenderly to reform his vices 
AR First Alcib. 55, 56: Plut. Vit. Alcib. : Allan. 
ar. Hist. II., 1], reconciles the two brothers Chæro- 
on and Chsrecrates after their feud [Xen. Mem. 

„ i.], shows Aristarchus how to help his poar rel- 
atives IIbid. iL, vii.], helps Hermogenes in v- 
erty [ibid. ii., 10], reforms the immoral Lysis [Diog. 
Laert. li., H ев his own son Lamprocles 
out of unfilial conduct to Ша mother [Xen. Mem. II., 
II.: Diog. Laert. ii., 29|; rescues Phedo from captiv- 
ity [Diog. Laert. ii, 31, and 106], and in countless 
ways made men better in their character and condi- 


Apol. Soc. XXII.. Socrates, no less than Jesus, was 


distinction of persons. The common people hi 
him gladly,” says the second gospel of Jesus. **Oth- 
ers were not, him, friends of the common peo- 


T enophon of Socrates [Mem. I., 1L, 60: 
lat. Apol Soc. XXIII. J. foe and old, rich and 
poor, heard them both and equally thelr ben- 


ons, 

Both also, atood aloof from politics, and for the 
same reason; namely, that to take part in the politics 
of their day, with the aque they cherished, 
would have sure and speedy death. The only 
occasion on which Socrates held office came very near 
proving fatal to him because he steadfastly refused to 

о an unjust action at demand of the mob. I men- 
tion this voluntary avoidance of politics merely as a 
coincidence, without, of course, claiming any credit 
for either of them on account of it, Strange to, say, 
however, both Socrates and Jesus owed their d 
quite as much to the offence th ve to the polit- 
ical, as to the religions, ideas of conn 

Again, Jesus and Socrates each cherished a d 

ttled prejudice t an influential class 

the communities in which they lived. Socrates was 
prejudiced against the sophists, who were merely the 
paid teachers or professors of his time. He made a 
merit of teaching tously, and blamed the soph- 
ists for accepting large compensations. His feel 
on this subject strikingly resembles that of the Qus- 
kers against what they call a “hirellng ministry.” 
But many of the sophista were excellent men, who In- 
structed the young Athenians In useful branches of 
practical education; and Socrates himself was 
ularly classed among the sophista also, as ap 
the era dre Aristophanes entitled the "Clouds." 
He somew: unjustly condemned the whole profes- 
sion of paid instructors,—a profession which to-day 
is as honorable as any other. In the same manner 
Jesus was prejudiced against the Pharisees, who 
were merely the conservative Jews of his time, with 
the common faults and virtues of ‚апа 
who probably were quite as good and moral people as 


any other class among the Jews. They were Me 
eminently the national party of the Hebrew natlon, 
with a record for patriotic devotion to thelr country 
and ita ideas as honorable as that of our own Repub- 
lican party to-day; and they had received their name 
of Pharisees, which means the separated, because, in 
the flerce persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes two 
hundred years before, they had sep: themselves 
from the recreant or copperhead“ Jews who sūc- 
cumbed to the oppressor and sbjured the laws and 
duties of the national religion, eir chief distinc- 
tion from the rest of thelr countrymen consisted in a 
bellef that, besidea the writien law preseryed in the 
Pentateuch or so-called **Five Books of Moses," the 
great founder of Hebrew nationality had also trans- 
mitted an oral law to rege pe and explain it. This 
oral law was the body of traditions, against which 


by no means all “h 
^": and Jesus уі 


radicals,—bitterness and injustice to men, as indi- 
viduals or as members of a class; his contempt for 
their principles passed over into undiscriminating 
abuse of themselves, Hence be applied to them the 
moet opprobrious epithets,—‘‘fools, blind guides, hyp- 
ocrites, whited sepulchres, serpents, generation of 
vipers,” and во forth. It ia never just to judge men 
by the wholesale,—to condemn them by classes, 

vices of the Pharisess were more in their system than 
in themselves. They were not, as a class, insincere 
or unconscientious men; they were simply formalists 
and bigots, more attached to ceremonies than to 
ideas. Of how many excellent men of our own day 
must the same be said! Itis the dictate of calm wia- 
dom and real justice to condemn the bigotry and the 
formality, without accusing too severely the men who 
know no better than to bigots and formalists. 
Thus Socratee and Jesus alike had their woak aide, 


and showed pm of that bitter party-spirit 
which it is never bean to behold. 
One other striking point of resemblance remains 


to be touched upon,—I mean, the profound, all-con- 
faith which both of these great men cherished 

in the fact of their own divine mission and the 
dauntless courage and fidelity with which they de- 
voted themselves to the fulfilment of it at all hazards, 
The persuasion of this special divine mission was 
wrought into the very soul of each. That this is true 
of Jesus, there із no occasion to show; but it is 
ually true of Socrates. If Jesus believed himself 
ed by his Father to the great and unparalleled 


- task of eatablishing on earth the “kingdom of heav- 


en, no less was Socrates convinced that he was sent 
n the gods to the Athenians to labor for their good. 
his conviction, which seems to have been eran praa- 
ent to his mind, made him, in the language of Mr. 
Grote, not simply а philosopher, but a religious mis- 
atonary, doing the work of р en i His mis- 
sion was to convict bis fellow-men of ignorance of 
themselves, to the end that, by knowing themselves 
better, they might become both happier and more 
virtuous. It was not the mere love of disputation 
that sent him, day after day and year after year, into 
the a, the agora, and the streets, cross-ex- 
and exposing ev retender to science, 

and pitilessly pricking the bubble of his conceit. No 
—it was far more the interior conviction that 
this process, like a needed surgical operation, must 
be undergone by every one, before true self-knowl- 
edge and real virtue should be possible. This was 
his great life-work,—to be the merciless revealer to 
every man of hls utter ignorance of those things 
which touched moet nearly his character and happi- 
ness; and it was a life-work enjoined upon him by 
the gods in every possible way,—by dreams, by ora- 
cles, by the mysterions monitor or ‘voice [$ov4]" 
which Is popularly, but erroneously, called the ‘‘de- 
mon of Socrates," I cannot go into any lengthened 
discussion of this peculiar consciousness, which has 
gm rise to во much controvers 9 
t is enough to say that, in his defence before the 
Judges, Socrates declares that the cause of hia unique 
mode of life has been ‘а certain divine and spiritual 
something [Get т. ка} dauv), which ‘began 
with me boyhood, being a sort of volce w. А 
when it comes to me, always diverts me from doing 
what I propose to do, but never ше on.’ 
From the manner in which he speaks of this voice or 


influence, never it or trea it as a 
distinct , I am inclined to believe that he means 
the profo inner impulse to choose the right and 


shun the wrong which we ате wont to call conscience, 
—that “still, small voice" which eternallf forbide 
the desecration of the temple of the heart,—that 
secret Inward monition which, in a deeply religious 
nature, seems at once personal and a sede ip and 
in some way, beyond the power of intellectual anal- 
, Appears to comnect the individual soul with the 

te and Universal One, That Socrates meant 
what would be understood аз m guardian spirit or 
little private god of his own, I see no reason what- 
ever to believe; on the contrary, he seems to describe, 
in a manner donbly impressive because of its revar- 
ential reserve, the deepest experience of every human 
soul Who ever yet attempted to exprese in words 
his own profoundest life, that did not at last retreat 
into more expressive silence? But be the explana- 
tion what it may, the consciousness of а divine mis- 
alon was ars ae as powerful and ading in 
Socrates as Jesus. For the tat cherlabed 
equally by both, that a certain task or life-work was 
eet before them as the will of а higher Power, cre- 
ated in both alike the same absolute purpose and In- 
domitable resolve to perform this task st any and 
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every cost. І cannot see that the fidelity of Jesus to 
this ideal work was in any degree higher or more 
complete than that of Socrates. On the contrary, 
had it been possible for them to have met and under- 
stood each other, I cannot see how they could have 
met or spoken except er the level of perfect spiritual 
equality, though it would have been easier for Soc- 
rates to understand Jesus than for Jesus to under- 
stand Socrates. With all the differences between 
them (and these were vast), I recognize in esch the 
same incorruptible allegiance to the best and highest 
in his own soul. Beyond this who can go? It is 
this which equalires all who have it, and establishes 
that absolute democracy of pure om which abol- 
lshes forever al! spiritual distinction of higher or 
lower. The pathway of each must end, It was piain, 
in death; but none the lem did each pursue Н. 
From the hands of their own ¢oustrymen, whom 
they had dons thelr utmost to benefit and bless, they 
mei their doom; but, with the оше animous 
and beautiful spirit, they died with ^ of kind- 
me on thelr Пре. "Father, ve them, for they 
know not what they do!" med Jesu on the 
croat. “I C 
my condemners," said Socrates to his j . [Plak 
Apol. Вос. c. xxxl!l] Jesus prayed te vo 
his murderers; Socrates forgave his murderers - 


seit. 
It would be ble to multiply Indefinitely the 
t$ of н те between the greatest the 
ows and the of the Greeks; but I forbear. 
The unity which makes all mankind & brotherhood 
exists most conspicuously in the noblest of the race. 
But none the less do érences exist. A few of 
these also I must note. 

A striking feature of the lie discourses of 
Jesus is th parabole stylo. е spoke to the mul- 
titude in parables, and reserved explanation of these 
for the inner cirele of his disciples. Like дога 
and others of the great instructors of antiquity, he 
maintained in his instructions that baleful distinction 
of etoteric and esoteric which haa its origin, every- 
where and always, in distrust of the common le. 
When his disciples asked him why he taught the 
people in parables, he replied, —''Becsuse it fs given 
unto you to know the mysteries [rà cvrrfjp.a—mark 
the word] of the kingdom of heaven; but to them 
it is not given.” [Matt xti, 11.] But Socrates 
kept no secreta in religion,—had no mysteries too 
sacred for the unimitiated,—formed no little royal 
court of apostles to revelys announcements too high 
for the common ear. He spoke, to all that chose to 
hear, the best and highest of his thought; and on his 
tria] he lays emphasis on this noble pecali of his 
teaching: “If any one says that he has ever learned 
or heard from me in private which all 
others have not learned or heard [In public], be well 


assured that he does not speak the truth.“ [Plat. 
Apol Soc. xxi.] It is néediesé for me to say how 
much higher and noblér ap to me the grand 


faith in the power of Trath which Socrates thus 
M than the deep distrust of it evinced by 
esus. 


Again. In claiming to be thé Messiah or King of 
Humanity, Jesus depended for the success of his 
mission on the public recognition of his clalm by 
mankind. He could be in no true sense the King of 
those who should refuse to acknowledge thelr alle- 
glance. Hence he was not in the best sense inde- 
pendent, but depended on & triumph outside of his 
own soul. I cannot but connect the fact of his out- 
ward failure with his despalr upon the cross. My 
God!" he cried in a terrible eclipse of falth, ‘ у 
God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me?" 
Words more ful! of pathos never fell from human 
lips, for they are the confession of irretrievable fall- 
ure wrung from the depths of his very soul. He 
depended on others than himself,—and therefore 
failed. Butit was otherwise with Socrates, who de- 

nded on himself alone and therefore could not 
ail. He sought no confession from other of any 
personal claim of his; it was his duty to inatract the 
world, but it was not his duty that the world should 
be instructed. That was the world's business,—it 
was his business to obey the god, and If he obeyed 
him, he achieved the only success at which he aimed. 
In his own hands he thus held the alternatives of 
failure or success; he was independent of all outside 
of his own soul, and therefore he succeeded. Hit 
last words, com with those of Jesus, are а 

Wan of triumphant јоу. Orito,“ he sald to 

hia faithful friend, as he lay dying on his couch, 
“Спі, we owe a cock to /Escnlapius; pay it, there- 
fore, and do not neglect it."  |Plat. Phied. 155.] 
Strange that any one should be blind to the meaning 
of these words! .ZEsculapius was the god of health; 
and to pass ont of thie lower life into the larger 
wers and higher opportunities of the life to which 

е looked with calmest hope, was indeed like a re- 
covery from disease. ‘DEATH IS CONVALESCENCE,” 
—that is the burden of these sublima words, the 
grand death-song of the dying swan. 

But we shall miss the chief lesson of our compari- 
son, unless we set in contrast the t predominant 
alms of the two, and the methods which their alms 
required. These aims were wide as the Northern 
from the Southern pole. Jesus aimed to establish 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, In which he him- 
self, by the grace of God, was to wear the diadem of 
absolute power. Thie was the will of God, and to that 
he bowed with perfect submission. The conception 
that power over all things was his by Divine appolnt- 
ment and Divine right, which is conspicuous on every 
page of the gospels, was wholly free from all that could 
with propriety be called se in any bad sense of 
the word; but it was nevertheless Intensely egoistic. 
It pervaded his whole consciousness, lent a certain 
majestic dignity to hia mien and tone, and clothed 
him with а spiritual royalty of demeanor that has 
scarcely been equalled before or since. It gave the 


peculiar coloring to his parables, so many of which 
represent the Son of Man" ва a nobleman or king. 
It gave the peculiar character to his whole method 
of ction, which is in the highest degree didac- 
tic, regal, and authoritative. Nowhere ів this more 
atrikingly evident than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is so often appealed to to prove his freedom 
from Messianic self-assertion. The simple statement 
at the end that he ‘‘epoke as one having authority" 
shows how completely the qu b aei had 
uttered itself to the people. “Verily, verily I say 
unto you,"—how frequent ie that phrase upon his 
lipa! Nor is its frequency explained by the theory 
that he was simply announcing his private intuitions 
on their own intrinsie authority. © true seer sim- 

y announces what he sees, and forgets himself, —ia 

ве to his high office, if he emphasizes his own per- 
sonality in the matter. He states the objective truth 
аз he beholds it, and never obscures it by calling at- 
tention to Ма own eyes ог lips. The seer-theory is 
no explanation of the eret-recurri “Verily, vor- 
My I say unto you” That phrase Їз the Messlanle 
equivalent of the - prefix—''Be it enacted." It 
carries with it the whole authority of God, in whose 
name Jesus speaks. Declaring himself to be ‘greater 
than Jonah and greater than Solomon" [Matt. xli., 
41], Jesus, вз а teacher, lays down the divine law,—he 
never argues. He states the truth, which must be 

on his word, His entire method of Instruc- 
ton, therefore, is that of dogma, —the proclamation 
of eternal varities by one who is divinely authorized 
to proclaim them, He only once a в to the ac- 
tive reason of man; he speaks to his receptive facul - 
thes,—deals out hia gracious and benign truths, as he 
bestows the miraculous losves and fishes on the 
starving multitude. It fe all d and beautiful 
and temder,—but he is surely blind who falls to rec- 
ognize in all thia that air and tone of dogma which 
has always been а. peculiarity of the Christian 
Ohurth, and has made ‘salvation by belief“ ita most 
marked characteristic, The Church came honestly 
by it. It was an inheritance from ita founder. We 
intend no reproach whatever to Jeena, when we say 
that the—''Verily, verily Г’ the key-note of hip 
whole religion. But truth itself, if accepted on the 
pure—‘‘I вау o —of a teacher, becomes falsehood in 
the end. It paralyres, suffocates, kills, The vast 
sandy Sahara of the Middle Ages, when Christianity 
had the whole Western world at its feet, is the natu- 
tal accompaniment of the elrocco-wind of dogma, 
Because spiritual royalty was the essential idea of 
Jesus’ mission, dogma = and simple was necessa- 
rily the method of hia Instruction; and he who sees 
no connection between his atm and his method must 
ba blind to relations of cause and effect, 

But with Socrates the case was the reverse of this. 
The divine mission which he believed to have been 
assigned him was not that of a Christ or King,—far 
from it. In his own oo It was that of a gnat, 
stinging the noble but lazy horse of Athens into activ- 
ity. [Plat Apol, Soc. күй!.] Or, in a stil! homeller 
metaphor, which contains an allusion to his mother's 
occupation, he was sent to be the accoucheur of 
—.— in ша nes 3 the midwife of 

ep t intellect in the ш own offspring. 
[Plat. Theest. 17-22.) Stripped of all metaphors, the 

it alm of Socrates was, not to Impart truthe to his 
earers outright, but by skilfal questions and morti- 
fying refutations so to develop the thinking faculties, 
as to enable his hearers to discover truths for them- 
selves. In this view, therefore, his mission was, in 
the highest and noblest sense of the word, that of ed- 
ucation,—the cultivation of germinal powers into con- 
scious and vigorous maturity. Free deve ent of 
the human mind,—that was the ideal end followed b 
Socrates with such untiring and unselfish zeal. 
More truly than any other human being, Socrates has 
earned the title of the GREAT EDUCATOR of the hu- 
man race. He was the father of modern civilization as 
traly as of ancient. philosophy, for his method was, 
and is, the only one that can develop the human 
mind. Dogmatiem kills the mind,—education brings 
it into life. These, however, are the two contrasted 
methods of Jesus and Socrates, viewed as moral !n- 
étractors,—the two contrasted methods, also, of 
Christianity and Free Religion. 

Now comparing the conception which Socrates had 
of his great object,—namely, the free deyelopment of 
the mind,—with the actual method he pursued In 
carrying it out, we see at once the same correspond- 
ence and logical connection which we discerned be- 
tween the object and the method of Jesus. If free 
mental development be the object, the proclamation 
of truths to be passively received would be defeat of 
this object. The mind must be thrown upon itself, — 
compelled to rely on its own resources. Familiar 
conversation, action and reaction of mind on mind, 

uent question and reply. is manifestly the best 
method possible. Now this was precisely the method 
of Socrates. Henever preached,—heconversed. Не 
nevér dogmatized,—he ed and cross-examined. 
His mien was modest, his dress plain, his tone famil- 
far, There was no imposing majesty about his man- 
ner or speech, no impressive authority which awed 
the people, no kingly egolsm which proclaimed— 
“Verily, verily Г вау unto you." He never issued a 
manifesto like the Sermon on the Mount. But his 
conversations, fertilizing the intellecta of his listen- 
ers, and compelling them to act on the great ideas of 
justice and injustice, honorable and base, right and 
wrong, and so forth, produced, I cannot doubt, as 
Xenophon declares it did produce, a great moral im- 

ovement in his companions, [Меш i, 2, 61: lv., 1, 

: iv,, 7.] Let me emphasize the natural connection 
T have pointed out between the alms and the meth- 
oda of the two greatest teachers of the world,—Jesus 
the splritual King teaching by dogma, Socrates the 
practical Educator teaching by conversational cross- 
examination. Of course I do not deny that Jesus 
taught also by conversation; but nevertheless, I do 


mean that the eyer-repested—''Verily, verily I — 
unto you“ —ія the language of the dogmatist; an 
that Ма Messlanle claim necessarily made Jesus a 
dogmatist to a wert grent extent. Hence we find him 
with an organized band of apostles, initiated into the 
“mysteries of the om of heaven,’’ and superior 
in rank to the other disciples; while Socrates organ- 
ized no such band, and refused even to have disci- 

les. Te call me Lord and Master; and ye say well, 
orso I am,“ says Jesus, in the fourth оре]; апа 
again in the first l,—'*Neither be ye called Mas- 
ters, for one is your Master, even Christ," How dif- 
ferent waa the tone of Socrates! So democratic was 
his epirit, so jealous for the spiritual freedom of his 
companions, that he declared in his defence: I 
never was the teacher of any one; but If any one 
wishes to hear me taking and attending іо my own 
business, whether young or old I have never grudged 
an body." Plat. Apol. Soc. xxi] Jesus pro- 
elalmed himself the ming кз Lord of his followers; 
Socrates refused to take the title even of their Leader, 
Master, or Teacher, and chose rather to regard him- 
self as their familiar friend. Here we have the two 
extremes of Monarchy and Democracy in religion, 
Illustrated In two great typical characters; and in this 
illustration ís set before us the profoundest difference 
between the spirit of Christianity and that of Free 
Religion. 

An incident, however, taken from the life of each 
as handed down to us, will reveal this deep dissim!- 
larity between Jeaus and Socrates, more clearly than 
any mere analysis. 

e second gospel [xiv., 3-0] relates bow à poor 
woman whose heart had been filled with enthusias- 
tic love for Jesus, came Into the house of Simon the 
leper in Bethany, where Jesus sat at table with hie 
host, broke а box of costly spikenard, and poured 
the ointment on his head. She meant by this act to 
express her own devotion to one whose words had 
stirred the depths of her very soul, and pow also 
her own confession of him as the promised Christ, — 
the Anointed One of God. The other guests were 
indignant, and murmured among themselves, say- 
ing, “Why this waste of ointment, which might have 
been sold for three hundred and given to the 
poor?" Jealousy of the young t of the Mes- 
siahship, doubtless, added intensity to these mur- 


murs, w „however, were probably sincere. How 
did Jes us receive this homage to himself? Let her 
alone," he said to the com ers; "she has done a 


good action, You always have the r with you, 
and may help them whenever you pese: but you 
will not always have me with you. е woman 
anointed me beforehand for my burial; and wher- 
ever the gospel of the Kingdom is ed, this 
deed of hers shall be told as a mem of ber.” 

A parallel story is told of Socrates by Allan [Var. 

Hist., 1, 16], which has as fair a claim upon our cred- 
ence as the foregoing. ‘‘When the ship had arrived 
from Delos,” says Ællan—I quote his words, 
"and it was now time for Socrates to die, Apollo- 
dorus, the friend of Socrates, came into the prison, 
bringing а costly and fine-woven tunic of woo! 
2 mantle to match; and he begged Bocrates not to 
drink the poison till he had put on the tunic, and 
wrapped the mantle about bis person. For he said 
to him that he would not be unadorned with mag- 
nificent burial clothes, if he should die in these; 
and that his body would not then be laid out alto- 
gether without due honor. This Apollodorus said 
to Socrates, But he would not consent to it, but 
sald to Crito, Simmias, Phædo, and thelr friends, — 
“Do you thínk that our friend llodorus here 
judges wisely, if he e ts to see Socrates laid out 
after the execution of the Athenians' sentence? For 
if he thinks that the corpse soon to lie at his feet is 
I, it ia plain that he has never known me." 

Now these two anecdo whether historical or 
not, illustrata In a very striking manner the differ- 
ence between the two characters. With the 
Inseparable from the Messianic consciousness, Jesus 
accepts, without a particle of hesitation, the costly 
offering of the woman, as a fitting tribute to him- 
&elf,—accepta it without a blush or modest disclaimer 
of any sort,—accepts It as his rightful due, and 

romises the woman the reward of everlas! fame. 
The action itself he pronounces good, —dese of 
e praise. The su on of the spectators 

wild a waste із at the cost of widows and or- 

hahs crying for bread, finda no favor with him. 
e poor are always at hand,—thelr wants are quite 
rosaic and common,—they can wait. The expendi- 
ure ls to the glory of the Messiah ; he is to die, and 
his burial must be provided for with kingly magnifi- 
cence. Let the poor wait till he is dead and buried 
with befitting honors,—their miseries are not so 
very pressing after all, and relief had better be post- 
oned for the sake of honoring his own high office. 
t ls more important that the body of the Christ be 
richly anointed for his burial, than that human tears 
be dried and broken hearts bound up. Now all this 
sounds harsh, I know, when thus put into plain 
English; and I may seem to you insensible to the 
despair turned into hope, the tender love, the pas- 
&lonate devotion, the upsurging aspirations and 
self-consecrations and prayers that burst from 
the depths of that repentant woman’s heart as 
she poured the ointment on his head. But 
I am not, АП this I reverence. But the more 
beautiful the woman's impulse, the more beautiful 
would it have been in Jesus to have tenderly re- 
atrained it, to have gently guided her enthusiasm 
into worthier channels, and to have refused a hom- 
which one human being should never pay to an- 
other. Taking the story as it stands (and we agreed 
not to challenge the record), there ls a tacit 
us tion, an intensity of egotistic assumption 
in Jesus’ acceptance this homage, that must 
offend every liberated and 1 -loving mind. 
Only bellef ín his right to Messianic honors 
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could have thus байлай {һе рабога] mod- 
esty of his character, e woman's tribute was 
the excess, the wild ertra ce, of a titude 
which greater wiedom would have checked and 
greater modesty would have disclaimed,—which it 
wee weakness to and intoxication to glorify. 
I turn with a sense о! E to the manlier Socrates, 
gently E an eq nally loving bat aga wally foolish 


tribute, reserving the di of his ey self- 
L w the beet oi his friend. 
The Doric — of p prar was im 

ble with acceptance o 


udy trapp for his 
body. What mattered it nm whether bs + corpse 
should be arrayed іп the magnificence of kingship or 
laid out in the simple decency of honorable poverty? 
The old cloak he had lived in was enough to 
die in. That fine sense of the becoming which grows 
out of reverence for humani shielded the grand 
old man from the foolishness of his friend. If Jesus 


had shown an equal sense КЫ M , And 
kindly rejected an over-coetl f that 
it wale t alleviate the wre ae of the poor, 
should we not all have thrilled at sight of his no- 

which re- 


— t The highest self-respect ip 
fuses all out of reverence for the 
universal in man,—which cannot withont 
an indignant blush behold another kneeling at its 
feet. In this supreme virtue of a self-respect gus 
ts respect for kumenity,—in the — 
erence for universal apiritual count Soe- 
rates mim eOk to Jesus, and Free ligion superior 
to Christianity. These two anecdotes illustrate the 
baleful reaction of the Messianic ides on the spirit- 
mal character of Jeaus,—the nobler and more ro- 
bust and more heroic apirit of Socrates. 
To each of them, however, І would accord superi- 
ority in hls own post There lg a tenderness and 
benignity and de Монсу of spiritual perception in 


Jesus, — w of sentiment and atioan,—A 
fervor of devotional life and & prof conscious- 
ness of God,—of which I find only hints in Socrates. 


Both were preëminently moral reformers,—but th 

represent respectively the morality of the brain an 
the morality eT the heart. To Socrates, virtue is 
knowledge; to Jesus, virtue is love. Hence from 


Socrates dates a great philosophic movement,—from 
Jesus в great religious movement. Each occupies a 
partial stand-point, and the future must combine 


them both. The true morality is that which springs 
neither from brain nor heart alone, but is the ont- 
growth of the entire man. The true culture of hn- 
manity must be integral, inclusive both of Socrates 
and Jesus, the intellectual and the spiritual, For 
these two men are each one-sided; Socrates has too 
little of the woman-in him, while Jesus has too 
much. Of the two, Socrates stands for the 
Uberty,—Jesus for the larger love; and these must 
be joined forever in one, without sacrifice of 
either to the other. Free Religion alone has the pos- 
sibility of uniting In itself these diverse elements so 
long held to be contradictory in the Christian 
Church, It will yet prove that humanity, vaster 
than any man, Їз of a unity more powerful 
and more beantifal than the divinest vision of the 
divinest dreamer; and its root is no historic name 
or fame, but that universal son! which lives In you 
and in me and In all, but rises from unknown depths 
ів the abyss of Eternal Being. Not to Jesus or to 
Ead; of whom I must leave алам so much I would 
gladly say, ay,—not to any single spirit of our race 
would I polnt for supreme "p Ей, or perfect light; 
but rather to that оп! of Humanity w Ich 
throba in all ages wi the life of God, which filis our 
own arteries with the universal tide, and which 
makes of one brotherhood all the children of шеп. 
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A CIRCULAR. 
RULES. 
Name. 
wasn Society is called The National Secalar So- 
e 
* Membership. 


Any member may, in the discretion of the Exec- 
A be admitted a member of this Society who 
ртр Declaration as follows;— : 

I declare that I am desirous of joining the 
tional Secular Society, in order to promote the — 


preme and ru apr of y elf and fellows; and 
F pledge myself to f admitted as a mem- 
to cooperate with my failow-membere to attain 
—1 objecta of this Association. 
Name: 
Address: 
on: 
Active or Passive 


This Declaration, signed by the candidate, shall be 
transmitted to the President, or to Mr. G. Stand 
Secretary, with one shilling for a quarter's subse 
tion; and, if the Executive accept the — a 
certificate of membership will be Issued, the total 
subscription риш four shillings pee Репо 
too poor to pay thie page fer Б dition to their 
other burdens, may be enrolled free on satisfying the 
Executive that they do real work for human advance- 
ment. Affiliated societies whose * the 
National Secular Society only pay one- of the 
above subscriptions. 

If the person desirons to join be already an enrolled 
member of some local Secalar Society, he on 
that local Society becoming affiliated aa a branch ef 
the National Secular Societ, join and hís sub- 
acription through a local Secretary. In case the 
branch will retain in their own hands two-thirds of 
the above-mentioned subeeriptions, to meet local ex- 


penses, one-third onl ык o Sip АМ ӨГ NE | dele 
Bociety | in austen -baing ты organisation Ss of the 


highest im Withont efficient district or- 
ganization the National Society can effect little good. 

The membem are either active or A wap tig 

The active list consists of those do not object 
to the 1 of their names as members of the 
Nationa! Society. An active member's duty 
1s to send, as often as possible, reliable reporta to the 
President of the doings of the local clergy, of special 
events, sermons, lectures, or publications aff 
secular progress, He should also aid in the circula- 
. secular Ape qid Р peral in 2 free- 

ought propaganda о nelghborh ere а 
local Soclety exists he & to belong to 1t, whether 
or not It e a branch of Society. 

The passive list consists of those whose position 
does 4 * the 1 N. — MN. BE ex- 
cept a serious injury. e know. Те» at 
these names іш confined to the Executive, the 
members are only referred to by initials. It is ear- 
nestly „ Alan that persons in à good position in 
rat 4 mind themselves 1 members. 

ета а ns are payable quarteriy, on 
December 25, March 25, June 24, and September 29. 

Any member more than віх months in arrear may 
—provided due notice of his default shall have been 
sent to Ыш, and di ed by him—be erased from 
the roll of members, the Executive shal! so direct. 

The Executive shall have power te expel any 
member, but the member so expelled shall have a 
right of ‘appeal to the next general meeting of mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Executive. 

The — ehall consist of а president, vice- 
8 , treasurer, and members of the 
. old office for a term of one year 
I. e., ош one E eral conference until the confer- 
ence next succeeding,—all the members of such 
Executive to be eligible for re&lection. 

The president, vice-presidents, treasurer, secretary, 
and auditors shall be elected by & majority of votes 
at the general annual meeting of members. 

The members of the council shall be severally 
elected within twenty-one days after each such an- 
nual general meeting, by the several branches and 
affiliated Societies, one member for each branch or 
Society. All members of the council so elected, and 
resident more than twenty miles from the place of 
meeting of the Executive, shall be termed Corres- 
ponding Members, but shall, nevertheless, have full 
right to attend, speak, and vote at all Executive 


Wn at least in each year—and, If possible, to be 
held on the day of, and immediately after, the 
eral annual of the members of this 
—the Executive shall convene а conference of 
freethinkers in the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 

Principles and Object. 

The National Secular Society has been formed to 
maintain the principle and rights of freethought, 
and to direct their application to the secular improve- 
Fr de principi of ep 1 th 

y P ple в meant the exer- 
else of the understanding upon relevant facis, inde- 
pendently of penal or priestly intimidation. 

By the rights of freethought are meant the liberty 
of free criticism for the security of truth, and the 
liberty of free publicity for the . of truth. 

Secularism relates to the pues existence of man, 
and to actions the issues of which can be tested by 


ence. 
secularist is one who deduces his moral duties 
from considerations which to this life. 
The object of the National Secular Society is to 
disseminate the above principles by every means in 


its power. 
„Осы: 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
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ley; Mr. White, The Brooke Road, Mont- 
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THE SWAN AND EAGLE. 


FROM THE ONAMAN OF A. б. SCHLEGEL. 
— 


The Swan. 
My days serenely on the waters glide, 
'Whioh leave in ripples light my plumy breast, 
While imaged in the soarcely-ruified tide, 
As in 2 glass, I зев my form expressed. 
The Eagle. 
The lightniug-splintered crag is my s0journ— 
Abroad upon the tempest’s breath I йу, 
And where the fires of battle fiercely burn 
With pinion bold 1 wing the murky sky. 
The Swan. 
Me with delight the azure heavens fill, 
Wulle flowers with sweet breath draw me to tbe shore, 
Their balm inhaling, float I poised and still 
Upon the stream, with sunset purpled o’er. 
The Eagle. 
When from their roots the forests gnarled are rent, 
And wild tornadoes crushing tear a path; 
When from the rifted clouds red bolts are sent, 
І jubilant dare the elements’ fierce wrath. 
The Swan, 
At bright A pollo's invitation sweet, 
In waves of harmony I bathe and swim, 
Or with furled pinions listen at his feet, 
While charms his lyre the shades of Tempe dim. 
The Eagle. 
My peroh the throne itself of Jove I make, 
His bolts 1 with my talons olutch and bring; 
And when my filming eyes their slumber take 
I veil his sceptre with my flagglug wing. 
The Swan. 
The stars and blue vault, imaged far below, 
In hours of musing often I survey, 
And feel a longing in my bosom glow, 
Which calls me to my fatherland away. 
The Eagle. 
With glance undazzed, on the noontide’sun 
E'en from my infant years I dared to gaze; 
High o'er the dust of earth, its vapors dun 
4 soar allied to the Celestial race. 
The Swan, 
Calmly to death I unretuctant bow, 
And, when the hour arrives which seta me free, 
A dirge-note than I warble, wild and low, 
Bo that my latest bresth is melody; 
The Eagle. 
Chainless and free my spirit darts away, 
Leaving behind, below, the extinguished pyre; 
It ewiftly mounts, till in eternal day 
It #008 of its lost youth again the fire. 
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"KEEP RIGHT ON," says a subscriber, renewing 
his subscription; ‘make О. W. Holmes’ advice to 
the students the motor of this century: ‘Think what 
you like, and speak what you think.' " 

ATTENTION will doubtless be given to Mr. B. К 
Tucker's Prospectus“ on our last page, which fully 
explains itself. Mr. Tucker commands great respect 
by а character of singular sincerity and fidelity to 
conviction, and deserves great success in his venture, 

Says A cheery correspondent: “I enclose you 
eighty cents for three months subscription for THE 
InpEx. Would be better pleased if I could send you 
fifty times that amount. But Ido the best I can. 
Angels can do no more!" "True—and very few of 
them do as much. 

Тнк Paine Bust, which was paid for last summer 
by the liberals of this country, and presented to the 
City of Philadelphia simply аа а mark of grateful 
recognition of Thomas Paine's important services on 
behalf of our national Independence, has been delib- 
erately rejected by vote of the Select Council. We 
have seen no report of the proceedings, &nd cannot 
therefore state the ostensible reasons for this act of 
damning ingratitude to one of the purest patriots of 
the Revolution. But who can doubt the real reasons 
for it? Insolent Orthodoxy sets up a public statue 
In Philadelphia to Witherspoon, the one clergyman 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, but 
refuses to let grateful liberals place in Independence 
Hall even а bust of Thomas Paine, who did fifty 
times as much as he did to found this great Republic. 
If there were only a Liberal League in every town, 
aa there ought to be, we should expect to see a storm 
of indignant protests sweep over the land; as it is, 
we expect to see nothing of the sort, If the liberals 
of America can quietly submit to be taxed for the 
support of Orthodoxy, as they are by church exemp- 
tion and the prostitution of the public schools to, 
sectarian purposes, it is quite unlikely that they will 
do anything very vigorous under the now indignity 
thus contemptuously put upon them. It takes com- 
bination and coóperation to vindicate equal rights. 

ONE or the few men in this wicked world for whom 
it 18 impossible not to cheriah profound and unal- 
loyed respect writes thus from Ithaca, New York: “А 
Free Religions movement here may grow out of a 
Sunday P. M. ‘Religious Association for Free Dis- 
cussion,” which has had two meetings and just got 
fairly organized. We first discuss Immortality. 
Other subjects proposed are Sunday Laws, Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, the Basis of Morals, etc. Prayers, de- 
bates, and written essays are equally in order. The 
day's subject is assigned beforehand, and one is ap- 
pointed to Introduce it by a short essay or epeech; 
and then all may speak, but no one for more than 
ten minutes at а time, nor any one a second time till 
all who wish have had a chance to speak once. Thus 
far Presbyterians, Panthelsts, Deists, men and wom- 
en, townspeople and studente, work together with 
harmony and enthusiasm, agreeing to hold nothing 
too sacred to be respectfully and candidly discussed. 
Indeed, I think the thing was initiated by a liberal 
Presbyterian lady. How long this 'unity of the 
Spirit’ can continue, with such diversity of opinion, 
we shall see. If it does continue, I shall think that 
the 'good time coming,' for which prophets and mar- 
tyrs have looked, is near at hand. In the half-belief 
that Indeed the good time, the reign of a free, ra- 
tional, earnest religion is st hand, I wish you, who 
have done so much to hasten 14, а happy new year 
* nd good-night,”’ 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBEBALS. 


EQUAL Втента IN Ке1лө1он: Report of the Cen- 
tenníal Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the 
National Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. With an Introduction and 
Appendix, Boston: Published by the National Lib- 
eral League. 1876. Pages 100, Price, in paper 
covers, $1.00; in cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains a complete hletory of 
the Liberal League movement, a full report of the 
eight sessions of the Congress, lists of the contrib- 
utors to the Congress fund and of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Libera! Lesgue, the Constitution 
and list of officers of the latter, extracts from letters 
by distinguished supporters of the movement, etc., 
etc. It also contains essays by F. E. Abbot on The 
Liberal League movement; its Principles, Objects, 
and Scope“; by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore on Democracy; 
by James Parton on ‘Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitals"; by В. F. Under- 
wood on The Practical Separation of Church and 
State”; by C. F. Palge on the question, Is Christ- 


lanity Part of the Common Law?" by D. Y. Kilgore 


on *'Ecclesiasticism in American Politics and Insti- 
tutions’'; and by C. D. B. Mills on “The Sufficiency 
of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society. » Also, 
the Address of the Michigan State Association 
of Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of 
Liberals," and the Patriotic Address of the Na- 
Чопа] Liberal League to the People of the United 
Btates." This book is the Centennial monument of 
American Liberalism, and must acquire new Interest 
and importance every year as the record of the first 
organized demand by American freemen for the 
TorAL SEPARATION oF CHURCH AND STATE, 

All those who recelved the ‘Certificate of Member- 
ship of the Centennial Congress of Liberals," which 
was sent to the eight hundred persons who signed 
and returned the ‘‘application for membership," will 
receive this Report on forwarding ten cents to defray 
expenses. Others can receive it at the above-men- 
tioned price by addressing the NATIONAI. LIBERAL 
LEAGUE, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


INTELLIGENT SUFFRAGE. 


In hie last Annual Message, President Grant made 
but а single recommendation for specific action, as 
follows :—: 

„The compulsory sup; f ls, 
the disfranchisemont ait whe анк - — 
write the English language after & flxed probation, 
would meet my hearty approval. I would not make 
this reply, however, to those already voters, but I 
would to all becoming во after the expiration of the 
probation fixed upon." 

Of this recommendation the New York Tribune has 
said: “This suggestion in the Message has, so far as 
we have seen it commented on, been very favorably 
received. We do not indeed recall а word of opposi- 
tion toit from any quarter.“ Without doubt there 
їв а predisposition to acquiesce in It by a very large 
class of the population, especially by that clasa which 
believes itself to represent the mental and moral 
strength of the nation. But we differ from these per- 
sons with regard to the propriety of an educational 
test of suffrage, and believe that their approval of it 
ls a mere hasty inference from the admitted necessity 
of education rather than the result of a wise weigh- 
Ing of all that is really involved. It may be well, 
therefore, to state a view of the case which, however 
little it may find public expression, probably deter- 
mines so many minds againet the educational restric- 
Чоп of suffrage as to render it a mere theoretical 
hobby, little likely to become the practical mischief 
or practical nullity which experience would soon 
show It to be. 

1, There is and can be no difference of opinion 
among intelligent people as to the imperative neces- 
sity of Intelligent suffrage. Without this as the basis 
of free Institutions, such institutions must be short- 
lived. The greatest dangers to republican govern- 
ment do not flow from the people's wickednees, but 
from the people's ignorance; for it wonld be mani- 
featly impossible to combine a whole people In a wil- 
ful conspiracy against their own liberties or prosper- 
ity. But a whole people, or a majority of them, may 
be easily ignorant of the necessary conditions of their 
own liberties or prosperity; and this ignorance can 
easily be taken advantage of by the ünprinclpled few 
who have only selfish and destructive purposes to 
carry. So far, then, as the necessity of intelligent 
suffrage to the stable prosperity of the republic is 
concerned, we unqualifiedly agree with President 
Grant and those who approve his recommendation. 

2, But there are two possible ways of aiming to se- 
cure Intelligent suffrage. One is te restrict suffrage 
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to those who are intelligent, leaving & more or less 
large ignorant and disfranchised class. The otheris - 
to make suffrage and intelligence equally universal, 
disfranchising only minors, criminals, idiots, lunatics, 
and insisting on the education of all children, who 
are Al! destined to become voters under this system. 

3, To the first of these two methods, although rec- 
ommended by thousands of bright people who ought 
to do better thinking, there are insuperable ob- 
jections. 

In the first place, there is no possibility of estab- 
lishing & rea] teat of intelligent suffrage. The read- 
ing and writing test la no test at all. It is a dead let- 
ter wherever it [s tried, because it із absurd to at- 
tempt to convert the registration offices or the polls 
into primary schools. Nothing is easier than to 
evade the merely formal examinations at such places, 
and multitudes who can neither read nor write will 
inevitably vote notwithstanding. 

In the next place, the impracticability of the read- 
ing and writing test extends beyond this impossibility 
of excluding iliterates from the polls. The worst 
trouble is that líterates themselves are by no means 
all intelligent; and even if it were possible to draw 
the suffrage line with absolute accuracy between the 
literates and the illiterates, no real advance would be 
thereby made towards securing intelligent suffrage. 
Too many fools are able to read and write; not a few 
persona who can do neither are far more intelligent 
than many who саһ do both. The reading and writ- 
ing test of intelligent suffrage, even when tried, 
proves a miserable fallure to exclude the unintelli- 
gent from the polls; such a limit 1s too low, and yet 
it is impossible to fix any other limit which would 
secure the weeding out of unintelligent voters. 

Lastly, even if the reading and writing test could 
be enforced, and even if it did actually secure the 
suffrage of all the intelligent, and no others,—even 
then, we say, the reading and writing test of suffrage 
would be a seed of terrible регі! to civilization and to 
republican institutions. There would be then a well- 
defined ignorant class," as well as a “criminal 
class" and а "pauper class"; and these are indeed 
the "dangerous classes." That the existence of an 
‘ignorant class“ should be güaranteed by the laws, 
which would In fact create it by arbitrary and inde- 
fensible and useless discriminations, would be a fact 
which only unintelligence of the lowest kind, how- 
ever literate, could regard with satisfaction. It is 
surely time for American citizans to comprehend that 
the community is a unit, that Its highest Interests are 
identical for all classes, that no class can be excluded 
from the national life with impunity to the rest, that 
the basis of republican institutions must be the broad 
basis of the whole people,—in short, that no com- 
munity ls clvilized, or can become civilized, which 
permits within Itself the existence of a permanently 
uncivilized class. In fact, civilization must be mess- 
ured, not by the exceptional elevation of а few, but 
by the elevation of all without exception to intelli- 
gence, virtue, happiness; and that country should 
rank the highest which comes the reareat to this at- 
tainment, To acquiesce in the existence of an igno- 
rant and disfranchised class by formal statute, under 
plea of securing Intelligent suffrage (which neverthe- 
less could not be secured by it), would be a blunder 
which the American people will never as a whole 
commit, unless it has already entered upon a down- 
ward road. 


4. On the contrary, the whole logic, genius, and 
spirit of true republicanism lead in the other direction. 
The Commonwealth is bound by the very idesa 
which gave it birth to declare emphatically: “There 
shall be no ignorant or disfranchised class within my 
limits. The utmost énergies of all shall be concen- 
trated upon the problem how to secure the mazimum 
of intelligence, virtue, happiness, for each and every 
member of the body politic, no matter how humble 
or despised. Schools shall be everywhere main- 
tained by me, the State, on the broad baais of equal 
secular justice to all; no citizen shall be exempted 
from his school tax; no child shall be exempted from 
the obligation of becoming educated at least to a cer- 
tain point; no parent sball be exempted from the 
duty of giving this education, or else of permitting 
the State to give it at the public expense; no priest, 
no church, no institution, no sect, no party, shall ut- 
ter a word of control over the schools; nothing but 
wisdom, experience, knowledge, patriotism, human- 
ity shall administer the schools I have established 
for the purpose of educating all my citizens to dis- 
charge the high duties of citizenship in the spirit of 
justice, liberty, and mutual good-will. Every citizen 
shall vote, and every citizen shall become qualified to 
vote by early and thorough tralning in the duties of 
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his destiny. Suffrage aball be universal; and it shall 
be made safe by universal education." 

Б, This is the only wise way to secure intelligent 
suffrage,—not to introduce now an educational test 
under the hallucination of thereby securing !t, but 
rather to accept the irreversible fact of universal suf- 
irage, making the needed extensions, and then aee to 
It that education ia impartial to all. We are by no 
means blind to the perils of universa! suffrage as now 
partially and haltingly established, for the people 
heaitate still to make it safe by “compulsory educa- 
tion," But this they must yet advance to; they 
must yet establish А great national system of educa- 
tion for all, exempting none; and this system must be 
grounded on equal rights in religion. It is childish 
and reactionary to dream of securing reform, peace, 
safety, civilization by enacting a new limitation of suf- 
frage; the republic is irrevocably committed to the 
principle of universal suffrage; and “returning were 
as tedious as go oer.“ Universal education by a na- 
tional system of free secular schools is the manifest 

‘demand of our entire political system, and why should 
wo waste our energies in wrestling with Destiny? 
Look forward, not backward, for safety from the evils 
we eee all about us lies only in the courage of & new 
advance. Intelligent suffrage we must bare; let us 
secure it by pouring out knowledge for all. 


DUTIES TO OURSELVES. 


Tt has been the great distinction of religious teach- 
Ing to lay much stress upon our duties to others,— 
upon self-abnegation and forgetfulneas. There lo, in 
the lower stages of human development and culture, 
constant need of this inculcation, The tendency of 
mankind, under these conditions, is to ba swayed 
almost exclusively by personal considerations. The 
thought of self la во abeorbing that the sentiment of 
humanity and justice exerts but feeble influence 
upon conduct. It becomes, therefore, the first requi- 
alte to the existence of society that men should recog- 
nize that something ia due to others as well as them- 
selves. But the human mind is prone to extremes. 
It renounces one to flee to another. It is thus that 
the corrective for the evils of personal aggrandize- 
ment and exclusive self-seeking became at length the 
depreciation and subordination of the individual,— 
self-subjection and sacrifice the prime virtues, the 
one and only end of life, АП individual purposes 
and aims were to be converted to the glory of God 
and the service of others; even the individuality 
itself was to be extinguished, so far as possible with- 
out surrendering all place in this world. It waa thus 
alone that celestial approval in this life was won, or 
peace hereafter insured! It is true that, with all the 
emphasis which this principle as a rule of life re- 
celved, and the baneful consequences which ensued, 
as manifested in monkish and manichean asceticism, 
and the like, it has never obtained such complete ac- 
ceptance in the human mind but that the natural in- 
telligence and individual instincts would more or less 
assert themselves and override it. There has always 
been a sufficient balance of sanity among mankind to 
prevent it, with all ita aberrations, from Irrecoverably 
forsaking the path of common sense and progress. 

The principle of self-sacrifice, in ita best and most 

rational exercise, is & very noble and attractive one. 
It la impossible not to admire it, But it needa to be 
supplemented by its opposite, in order to attain the 
true equilibrium of character. Without this, life is 
Hable to assume a warped and one-sided develop- 
ment, even in instances which elicit spontaneous rev- 
erence, It isin danger of falling into contempt of 
the world and life in general, and neglect of the 
claims of one’s own personality. There has never 
been at any time too much enlightened and well- 
polsed self-ascrifice ; but there hus always been too lit- 
tle perception or maintenance of Ita counterpart, the 
rights of the individual, the reflex duties which every 
one owes to himself. And this is as true at present 
as it has been in the past, Notwithstanding the 
selfishness which so largely prevails (and no one can 
help wishing there were less), the old conception of 
self-aurrender and sacrifice as the preéminent virtue, 
the one which may be permitted to swallow all the 
Test, exercises an undue influence upon the human 
mind, and operates аз a detriment to the broadest and 
moet perfect culture. 

There ara thousands to-day who believe and act 
upon the supposition that charity—in the more ordi- 
nary use of the word—covers a multitude of sins; 
that if they only give evidence of this virtue lt mat- 
ters little what they are besides; that a donation to 
this or that object which it Is popular to commend, to 
а fashionable church, а missionary, Bible, or benevo- 
lent society, or a liberal endowment of а sectarian 


college, atones for a life of gross and hardened sordid- 
ness; or that zeal in behalf of some public cause or 
reform supersedes personal and private shortcomings. 
It is thus that Mrs, Jellyby and my Lady Southdown 
are types of character more or less manifested in 
actual life not unfrequently. . 

There is great need in our day of emphasis upon 
genuine personal ennoblement of those traits without 
which no one can be what he ought to be, though he 
conform never во closely to a traditional or inherited 
conception of excellence. There is great need of cor- 
recter views of personal culture, of clearer percep- 
tions of the rights of the individual, the duties which 
we owe to ourselves as well as to others, We needa 
a more exalted estimate of the sacredness ої the indi- 
vidual, notwithstanding all that has been vaguely 
taught In respect to this. 

It is true that these two phases or alms of life, self- 
sacrifice and self-ennoblement, are involved in, are 
in fact but different manifestations or terms for, the 
operation of the same ruling motive or principle 
when intelligently combined. The one in reality an 
*exemplification of the other. But аз they have been 

presentéd there is need of discrimination in respect 
to them, in order that each may be truly apprehended 
and receive due consideration. . 

Thetendency of religion and ethics to discourage 
self-assertion, to suppress individuality, to make one 
feel that he possesses but little dignity or value in his 
own nature, and that his own life should be merged 
in the Ше of those abont him, han been an influen- 
Ча! cause of much of the servitude into which man- 
kind has fallen, and to which the individual still sur- 
renders, It has contributed more than any other, 
and all others, to make men the slaves of civil and 
ecclesiastical systems,—to render them the willing 
subjects of custom, fashion, and blind leaders of the 
blind. 

The absence of a proper sense of what is due to 
ourselves is frequently strikingly exhibited in the re- 
gard which persons suppose they should render to 
the opinions and ways of their kindred or those who 
sustain near relations to them. I vote with such a 
party, says one, because my father does; or I go to 
such & church to please my wife or mother. I ama 
liberal, but I never introduce any liberal books or pa- 
pers into my family for fear of displeasing them. 
Sometimes these representations are sincere, some- 
times they are but the excuses of needless timidity or 
selfish policy. It behooves every one to remember in 
these relations, as in all others, that there are rights 
and duties which belong to our natures, to our indi- 
vidual convictions and culture, which are superior to 
the claims of any human being upon us, be they as 
dear to us, even, aa wife, father, or mother; and that, 
while we are bound to render them our profoundest 
respect, and sedulously endeavor to avoid whatever 
may unneceesarily be a cause of pain to them, more 
than this should not be exacted and cannot be grant- 
ed without the loas of а brave and sincere manhood 
and character. It is here that, if we take up the 
words of Jesus, and (with а broader meaning than 
they were probably intended to convey) substitute 
for the **love of me," the love of truth or fidelity to 
convictions, as more binding than even relations of 
the most sacred affection or kindredship, they con- 
tain a principle which applies to all the exigencies 
and tests of Intellectual progress. The same truth is 
embodied in this quotation from Emerson: Nothing 
ls at last sacred but the Integrity of your own mind“; 
and in this from a younger thinker: “Religion is the 
effort of man to perfect himself." The full rounding 
ont and perfection of individual life is the supreme 
end of human existence, D. H. C. 


OOLLEGE POETEY.* 


youth In retrospect, and wonder 
маг De py like these gay young fellows, spend- 

in wit and imagination as as in fun and 
frolic and thelr father’s backs, They have not 
yot learned to вате up ideas as current coin of 


*VmRSES FROM тни HARVAXD ADVOCATE. Cambridge: 
Charlies W. Sever. 1876. 16 mo. pp.964. 


the realm, and to dread a bankruptéy of braing as 
the daily п of mental powers continnes. 

Far be it from us to say that the four years of col- 
lege are the happiest part of a man’s life. He knows 
little of the deeper happiness which wife and home 
bring with them, who can say so. But metaph 
mors happiness than. э, P about, our, having 
more 688 Few tho men 
Mp dle 


el- 
age without an experience that in 

darker hours makes them sometimes wonder if the 
game be worth the candle, and in their wiser moods 
makes glad that it has an end. Certainly it is & 
shallow sou] which does not see that, as death ls a 
blessing to the race, so it becomes welcome to thosa 
who must die, not only for the hope which looks be- 
yond, but for the surfeit of living which is thereby 
relieved. But this gravity ia hardly in place now, 
though it has a certain subtile connection with our 

с. 

wenty-ome years ago, the wise and venerable'old 
msn who was Harvard College for nearly 
a generation, preached a baccalaureate sermon on 
the уо man’s dream of life. Looking down from 
the old chapel vom on the upturned faces of the 
boys who, on that last day, could not fail to hear and 
to remember, he said, with an almost mournful 
emphasis, and that “тап, deepalring look" which 
none who ever saw it could forget: I would s 
with al! reverence of that dream, for I believe 
1s often more on in the young man's dream of 
life than in the old man’s philosophy of life.” 


erent, that a ce back none woul ма жау 
religion in these lines. ith the joyous activi 
mind and fancy which distinguishes bright у is 
mixed the awe and unshaped m wi 


book, if we did not recognize the tic merit, and 
much more the honest fervor, which’ marks some of 
these ; and we are glad and proud of our old 
Alma Mater that she cherishes the spirit which gives 
them birth. 

But, after all, while youth can afford to be sad over 

woes and to make sonnets to Ita lady’s 17 
brow, maturer life prefers comedy to y. e 
well remember the contempt which filled our soul 
when we heard a gray-headed old gentleman say s0, 
as he sat behind us in the parquette, during ths 
period when our first stove-pipe was still glossy. Bat 
we ask his pardon now, confess that enjoyment 
of the exquisite humor, of the charming, delicate 
fancy, and really brilliant wit of some of these 
pleces, lends us to review the book to-day. 

Chief among these delightful fellows із F. W. Lor- 
ing. It gave us who never saw him a to re- 
member that the hand was still forever w wrote 
so gracefully and easily, and with a taste as fine as 
the wit was keen and the humor delicious, In his 
death by Indian violence in the far West, we lost ons 
whose youth gave p of rare literary sweetnees 
and excellence. frea er of language and 
verse reminds one of the tlon of sleigh-bells 
under the stars and over the crísp snow. We do not 
know in the language more clever bits than his con- 
tributions after the style of Holmes, Whitman, and 
Bro The genis] and bashful doctor must 
really be in doubt whether he did not himself write 
for the Advocate. 

But Loring is not the only one who has given us 
good things. What fun Messrs. Morison and 
must have had in jointly producing To My 
What could be more clever in Ita way, more 
and sparkling, than this little piece by Air. A. L. 
Fiske of 1800. We cut it from a newspaper-corner 
Toss age, dud wwe gd to find it {д ita own place. 

ardly a word in it could be changed without loss 
It is a model of such composition. 


MY LADY, 
Morocco soft that doth inclose 
The white whereon my lady goes; 
High heels that lift her lips to mine; 
And eyelets with a silver shine,— 
Fall not, malignant evening dews, 
Lest you should wet my lady’s aboes! 


O purple grape-leaf on her head, 

In silken benediction spread 

With wreathes and ribbons, knotted, curled, 
The colors of a magie world,— 

Ob weep not, summer rains, upon it, 

Lent you should sol my lady’s bonnet! 


О nameless art that makes her alim, 
Laces in which her shoulders swim, 
The that combine 

The “@recian-bend’s” delirious Une, 
Leaves, spare her as you nestle down, 
Lest you derange my lady's gown! 


Complexest wonders of ths time, 
Inspirer of my fervid rhyme, 

What odds and ends make up the show, 
The gracious lady that I know! 
Confusion bright of sex and drees,— 

To woo із sweet,—but to posseas ? 


Our space is filled, or we would quote more. 
whose ога warm towards ale 
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Communiratiuns. 
PHILA DELPHIA LETTER. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—For the last eight weeks prior to the 
elose of the Exposition, my house was so constantly 
filled with Centennial visitors that it was utterly im- 
possible for me to find either time or place to arrange 
my Exposition notes properly for publication. But 
as my letters were intended for information rather 
than goselp, they might be just as acceptable to THE 
IwmpEX reader now аа before the formal closing of the 
Centennial Exposition, were it not that this is а time 
and age when great and important events, all-abeorb- 
ing to the public mind, succeed each other with 
startling rapidity. The great question which occupies 
the mind of the thinker to-day, Is not во much 
the American Republic has achieved during the last 
century, as whether she possesses sufficient intelli- 

and virtue to work out the groas лүе of 
| mpm yet unsolved, and to make applica- 
tion of the results to humanity. the people are 
to be judged by their executive head or by their rep- 
resentatives, in Congress, State Legislatures, 
or City Councils, the outlook ів dublous. 

Your readers doubtless wish to know what has be- 
come of the bust of Thomas Paine, Immediately 
after sufficient funds had been raised to pay for it, 
it was formally mted to the city by Mr. Kilgore, 
the appointee of the resident committee having the 
matter in ch with the request that 16 be placed 
in Independence Hall with appropriate ceremonies. 
The Mayor sent the communication, accom ed by 
an sppropriate note, to the Oounclle at thelr next 
12 when, on motlon of а bigoted member, the 
whole matter was laid upon the table, where 1t re- 
mained for two weeks, Mr. Kilgore then sent a 
second communication, giving some of the more dis- 
tinguished names of the donors to that body, request- 
ing them to take such action as would dispose of the 
matter and relieve the committee from the un- 
pleasant position in which we were pl 3 

Upon motion of Mr. Shoemaker, в noted citizen of 
Philadelphia, the attorney of the Centennial Com- 

. mission, who was the beat friend of Thomas Paine 
in the Councils, and who died last night, the former 
communication was taken from the table and the 
whole matter referred to the Committes on Restora- 
tion of Independence Hall. At а subsequent meet- 
{ng of that committee a resolution was passed direct- 
ing that the bust of Thomas Paine be received with 
thanks and be € in the National Museum.“ 

The National Museum is a room, owned by the 
city, adjacent to Independence Hall, and equal to It 
in size, which has been fitted up during the last two 
years for the reception and preservation of the Rev- 
olutionary mementoes and relics for which no 
could be found in Independence Hall. It is in this 
room that the old Independence bell ia placed, with 
ita original crack,— monument of its false notes In 
pretending to ring out liberty to all the people while 
the mothers of the land were stil! left subject to their 
sons. And here, among many other portraits, hangs 
the portrait of Thomas Paine, which, by the way, 
was smuggled in. It was suggested to the committee 
that the bust could be pl there in the same way; 
but wo felt that jastice to liberal thought, as also to 
the memory of Thomas Paine and the donors of hls 
bust, demanded that the presentation be openly and 
nobly made, and the city be compelled either frankly 
to accept It and pn itinits proper place, or as openly 


to reject tt. Of course the action of the Restoration 
Committee ів subject to the ratifying action of both 
the Common and Select Councils, is action the 


former body has taken; but the Select Council has 
met from time to time and postponed and laid over 
the matter, until it is now evident, whatever may be 
its final action, that they do not design that this 
great patriot shall be thus honored d g this Cen- 
fennial year, What ought to be the fate of a nation 
which can thus unworthily treat the memory of any 
one of its patriots on account of different but not 
extremely radical religious views? True, this ie but 
the action of в small y of officlals; but the great 
nation has done no better. 

Every nation at the Centennial exhibited in some 
form a representation of its God or gods and Its re- 

оп. The Christian religion being the religion of 

the nations of North and South America here 
represented, and of all the European nations save 
Turkey, the Christa and crosses were most numerous. 
The English, French, and German Christs were finer 
specimens of humanity than those of tbe Spanish; 
but, as representations of Dalty, or even the divine in 
the human, all were insipid and disgusting. In the 
French department was а worn-out, cheerless, wooden 
stable, in which were the wise men of the East, do- 
ing homage to the new-born Christ. It was amusing, 
yet painful, in this great Exposition of the wonderful 
resources of the earth and the -like power of 
man for thelr development and utilization, to see the 
crowds of religious devotees gazing long and admir- 
ingly, with solemn and tearful faces, at this exhibit, 
as if ít were the veritable birthplace of their Savior. 
1 could scarcely resist the temptation to destroy its 
sanctity to some of the bystanders, by telling them 
of the construction of the stables as also of the 
houses of Paleatine, hewn out of the solid rock. 

In the Spanish department of the Art Gallery was 
an тане representing the Trinity. А cross, 
erabbed old man, in the usual style of frock- 
coat and turn-down collar, possessed of lees than 
ordinary intelligence, his head in a triangle of light, 
represented God the Father! In front of him, ina 
kneeling posture, was one of those horrid Spanish 
Christs, bat nevertheless the better God of the two, 
upon whose head was descending the Hely Ghost in 
the form ef а dove. Such representations of the 
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Christian's God made me wonder more than ever 
that I, and not only I, but you and many of the 
strong-thinking men and women of to-day, ever did 
delleve in the Christian religion. We should be ex- 
ceedingly charitable toward the bigot, е lose no 
opportunity во to enlighten the public d that the 

dren of the next generation shall not be educated 


"Into such paganism. 


Every European nation save England ава Turkey 
surprised us with its exhibits, some not equalling, 
others surpassing our expectations. Of Turkey we 
expected nothing but glitter and sham trinkets from 
the Holy Land, and were not disappointed; and our 
knowledge of England's resources and ictions 
prepared us for her excellent exhibit. But we did 
not anticipate so fine a display from her colonies 
from all parta of the world (of which we shall pres- 
ently speak) as was here made. 

France and Italy did not satisfy us with their art 
exhibit. Probably they did not send their best work. 
It is often sald that American sculptors cannot endow 
marble with the soulful expression given it by 
Euro artista; but Mr. Graeff, of New York, in 
his life-size marble figure of a child ta ite “firat 
step," proved thia а mistake. The real living soul 
of the child speaks through this marble, and to my 
mind this plece of statuary was not equalled by any 

from any foreign country. The value of Bo- 
lan glass and gameta are well known, of which: 
Austria and Hungary made a fine exhibil Four 
beautiful pieces of glass, in the decorations of which 
could be seen In any light all the colors of the rain- 
bow, claimed to be a reproduction of one of the lost 
arts. We anticipated much from the educational 
exhibit of Germany, but Russia, Canada, and man 
of our own States did sa well, and Belgium muc 
better. We were prepared for the exquisite beauty 
of Belgium laces, but did not anticipate so perfect a 
display of the technical system of training by which 
the uses of natural producta and their process of 
utllizgtion are taught to children. I was only pained 
by the representation of Christ on the cross hangin 
beneath the clock in their school-room. Whea wi 
the nations learn that schools should be for the 
teaching of science, not religion? The progressive 
educational system of Russia, though not equa! to 
that of Belgium, the magnificence of her furs, and 
her ex g mineral wealth with its artistic uses, 
surpassed our expectations. To say nothing of her 
silver, gold, and more precious stones, her malachite 
tables, vases, clocks, es, and jewelry were the 
admiration of all Russia у mad must be a much 
E nations of Europe than she 
as hitherto appeared, 

The characteristic exhibit of Switzerland was, of 
course, her watches and carved wooden clocks, orna- 
menta and light furniture; of the Netherlands, her 
T of dykes and docks, scientifically illustrated. 

he latter country exhibited quite an unexpected 
collection of parlor screene, one of which, beautifully 
Inlaid with mother-of-pearl, illustrating the story of 
William Tell, far s even those of China, in- 
deed anything of the kind проп the unds, The 
furs and groups of figures illustrative of real life from 
Norway and Sweden attracted much attention, Even 
— ( o 3008 des eri A — Me pie 

m Greenland), n, and Portugal ppolnted us 
with the good {Чар and variety of thelr mannfac- 
tured goods, which by no means equalled those of 
other European nations. In the Spanish Building, 
located upon the hill above M ery Hall, was 
Spain’s very meagre literary exhibit, and her elabor- 
ate armory, occupy nearly the entire bull А 
In this A slightly represented, were Cuba 
апд the Philippine islands, their exhibits consiating 
mostly of minerals, One of the most delicate pieces 
of embroidery In the Woman's Pavillon was, how- 
ever, а handkerchief made from the fibre of the 
ineapple-tree and embroidored by а lady of the 
hilippine Islands. 

Canada, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Babamas, the Ber- 
mudas Ceylon, Mauritius, and the Archi of 
Seychelles, New Zealand, Australia, and India are 
the colonles of Great Britain represented at the Ex- 
position whose exhibits I have not previously de- 
scribed. The natural and manufactured products of 
the first flve of the above mentioned colonies are so 
familiar to us that I will mention only the lace bark 
pecullar to Jamaica, which 1s used for articles of both 
use and ornament. This bark 18 а natural curiosity, 
—— = — ойды. fibres во — 
woven by Nature as present the ap e 
lace. It Is said that а cravat frills and iMt of ruffles 
made of this material were ря by the Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica to Charles II. 

ka MM o а and —! урчу 
р pally of native implements and images of male 
and наса deities, akin to those of the native Afri- 
can, while the exhibits of Ceylon, consisting of 
shells, woods, tropical fruits and spices both in their 
natural and prepared state, identified her with more 
intelligent and cultivated Asia. The contrast was 
the more atriking, as their exhibits were arranged 
in close proximity upon the same table. The fossil 
skeleton of the mos, опе of the nineteen wingless 
birds inbabiting the island of New Zealand prior to 
ita habitation by man, which stands twelve feet high, 
with а fac-simile of its egg dug ар оп the islands a 
few years ago, measuring twenty-four inches in cir- 
ned hand, and large quantities of “kauri gam” 
(the fossil resin of a coniferous tree peculiar to the 
islands of the Pacific, taken from the soil in masses of 
from one to three hundred pounds 1), were the 
characteristic features of the exhibit of New Zealand. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NAXT WEEK.) 
Very truly, CARRIE BURNHAM KILGORE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29, 1878. 

Р, S.—The Select Council has met to-da: 
vote rejected the bust of Thomas Paine. 
shall be done with it? C. B. K. 


and by 
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The Centennlal Tear, with its great expecta- 
tions, outbursts of otic enthusiasm, and disp 
of national pride, has come and gone. It 
profitable now, after the smoke has 2 , the 
nolse ceased, the fireworks vanished, and the voices 
of the many orators been silenced, to review this 
eventful year, in order to ascertain our position, or, 
as & shrewd and careful merchant, to take an inven- 
tory of our stock on hand, to com our action 

our passion, our assets with our abilities, 
Braced by mid-winter's keen stm re, and not in- 
fluenced any longer by the exci scenes, after 
calm deliberation, we may ask ourselves the ques- 
tions: What 1з the result of our meditations? What 
lessons have experience and obeervatlon taught us? 
Have we made progress? Have we advanced? 

In a certain sense, we can answer the last question 
affirmatively, We have undoubtedly shown to the 
world what immense progress we have made, es- 
Do the useful arts and sciences and manu- 

; we have demonstrated to the Europeen 
scoffers and sceptica our remarkable material growth, 
and all that sort of thing, and we can cheerfully ad- 
mit that even the crowning event of this eventful 
year, the Centennial Exhibition, in spite of many 
drawbacks, shortcomings, and blemdera, was om ths. 
whole s grand success. 

But we should not stop with these pleasing me- 
mentoes. The most interes feature connected 
with this memorzble Centennial] Year, the most im- 
portant aspect, to the lover of free institutions, was 
the opportunity offered to study these ''free Institu- 
tions," to convince the European republicans as 
well as monarchists that thie great representative Re- 
public is not a sad failure; that thie “ ent of 
the people, by the people, and for the people“ is no 

an experiment, but on the contrary s solemn 
fait accompli, Whether in this respect, our expecta- 
tlons have 15 been realized remains, we presume, at 
least doubtful with many honest and thoughtful peo- 
ple. It won't do to repeat that ad nauseam preached 
excuse any longer: America is a young country; it 
has a new country’s faults and defects, and it m 
possibly lack some of the finish, polish, elegance, an 
culture of older and more experienced nations,” 
What we wish to know is whether America really 
has that very courage of ideas which is so necessary, 
whether our citizens are not afraid of innovations 
and reforms. 

An able writer in THE INDEX, some time ago, 
came to the conclusion that "whatever else Am 
lacked, it had got far on the road towards accam- 

thres resulte; namely, political, religious, 
and social freedom." We wish we were able to sub- 
scribe to this dictum, but from our point of view, ex- 
amining stubborn facts, we feel constrained to form 
а different opinion. 

By the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress shall make no law ting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
and no religious test shall ever be required as & 
паана to any office or pubic trust under the 

nited States," Now, to the casual observer, this 
appears to be sufficient to express the idea that this 
e eg grants full religious liberty and uncondl- 
tlonal liberty of conscience to every inhabitant. Full 
Teligious liberty, we say, not merely toleration; the 
latter lo guaranteed by most of the constitutional 
monarchies of Europe, while they at the same time 
favor з State religion. This fundamental law does 
not recognize the Christian Sunday, nor the Jewish 
Sabbath, nor the Turkish Friday as a public religions 
day; the framers of our Constitution were Ie 
ularly anxious not to recognize any religion, church, 
or sect whatsoever, and yet we all know that in 
nearly every State of our Unton there exist statutory, 
prohibitory Sunday-laws. De facto the Christian 
religion 18 zed as the on of the Btate, not 
only by these Sunday laws, but by various other lawa 
and enactments. We are all taxed to pay for the re- 
Mglous services of so-called chaplains, ministers of 
the gospel, who have to show by their prayers at the 
seasions of Со and State atures, that in 
this respect the Constitution of the United States 1a 
dis ed, that a religion is established, and that al! 
our religious liberty is a mere sham. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, and it is in strict accord - 
ance to its own fios “the supreme law of the 
land," perfect religious liberty is guaranteed, accord- 
ing to facts, this most Important pe d fe openly vio- 
lated. It is not necessary to other flagrant con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies, such as the retaining 
of the Bible in our public schools, the exemption 
from taxation of ecclesiastical property, etc., etc. 
Readers of THE INDEX need not to be reminded of 
similar beautifal examples; but all these are only the 
legitimate fruita of the union of Church and State. 

es! In this land of the free and home of the 
brave“ every man and woman (?) has» а conatitu- 
tional right to take care of his or her salvation blim- 
self or herself, without the assistance of clergyman or 
priest; and this great bless the very ваше man 
and woman may enjoy also in Барада ог Germany. 
It часа » every Oey | OWS, eric MA who 
proc at in his country everybody was per- 
mitted to be saved mA the dictates of his 
own conscience; so we really fail to see what prog- 
ress we have made since, To-day, at the one hun- 
dredth birthday of American om, in this land of 
religious liberty, a National Liberal e must be 
organized to save this oquntry from the united attacks 
of religious bigots and fanatics, who, not satisfied 
with their past victories, are now coming to the front 
demanding a recognition of the Christian religion in 
the Constitution of the United States! And the har- 
vest will poan be ready; no matter what the history of 
* and Spain may teach to the thoughtful, Tam, 
ck, and Harry —the — . must rule!—continue 
whistle “Үапкев Dandy" ! We leave to 


others the great crime of discuss the benefits of 
such 4 proposed tion of the Christian religion, 
of such a union between Church and State. There 
are some things," says Mr. Partridge, not to be ar- 
gued about, but to be destroyed.“ 

Eterna! vigilance, we all admit, is the price of 
liberty. A great mission is appointed to s Re- 
public, and great obligations, important duties rest 
upon every individual of which it is composed. But 
unless the people realize the dangers, the rocks 
ahead, this experiment will also result into failure. 
As ЖОЕ ЭА the Christian or any other religion ts 
—— our pablic echool, as long as religious test- 
are req ‚ ёз long ae tax-paying в are 
—— to pay for chaplains, churches, ete., there 
will be a constant source of Irritation. We demand 
right and justice; we cannot admit that from the 
Рарівіз alone come the t s. A sentence 
from a recent sermon ef the Rev. John Cotten Smith 
shows the stand-point of the average Christian 
statesman: "If we are obliged to accept a state of 
things which we believe to be wrong, wè must de so, 
bas never adanit It to be right, the ueénoes are 
too terrible. А nation can never cast loose from 
God. quee Yt tery dne the idea of a union of 
Church and State; but, are there no divine institu- 
tions, such as the home and the Church? Is not the 
State a similar institution?" Ав we eaid before, 
there are some things net to beargued about. If any 
man, capabla of в the science, the philosophy 
of history, can only draw such conclusione, he 
comes a very dangerous element in а country founded 
on free institutions, De Tocqueville said: “The re- 
publican form of government seems {о me the 
natural state of the Americans, which nothing but 
continued action of hostile causes, always acting in 
the вате direction, cóuld change into a mo s 

Among Ше hostile causes“ we may briefly t 
to a few other в 


contro] In E good citizen ho for the 
tzumph of ole, law, and fasting, Abd dar- 

the present great trial public opinion remains 
confident and calm. We do not belong to the army 
of alarmists and ts, but we believe 
the evil tendencies эни 
thie country are not permitted to elicit 
testimony from the priests ef the Roman Озоне 
secrets that they have learned in the confessional; 
amd the records of our telegraph- 

companies are ransacked for secrets which, in à civil 
point of view, are certainly of equal sanctity. e 
excuse of the adopting such expedients, that 
done likewise, te too puerile and 


member that this excuse comes from a party glorify- 
ing in the epithet of “the reform party" 
have we done in the way of civil service reform? 
Our duty 1з plain enough: we must pat the t man 
in the right pisc; we must abolish all favori ‚апа 

nsible. When 


survive the t state of affairs. We say with 

rown: “Give me men of good princi- 

ples, men who themselves, and with а dozen 

of them I will epo any hundred such men as these 

Buford ruffians HUGO ANDRIESSEN. 
BEAVER, Pa. 


THE OHELSEA LIBEBAL LEAGUE. 


илүү ү the good word got abroad in Chel 
a et WHY, &bro n le 
that there would & - ve and 
th "Hh fase 

e t. 
zing a Liberal 


ristics in search of 
The discussion was brief, 
but all present seemed to understand that the 
had an intellectual as well as а reformatory necessity 
for Ite existence, as some of the oldest and boldeet 
workers for secular ts were not in sympathy or 
association with any of the liberal religionists—as 


At 8 o'cloek D. G. Crandon directed the attention 
MC UN кирин duin ety of an aux- 


of stro: шаг! 
в леш Cathelle nion." 


onal Liberal League was carnest and emphatic, 
е other gentlemen a sympathetic re- 


ing the absence of the —— Toohey 
Occupied the attention of the company, at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman. He said he was glad the 


time had come for organized effort, and that attention 
was to be given to secular rights as well as apiritaal 
wrongs. Not that he regretted the much t had 
been said and written on the abstract issue of re- 
ligious freedom, since there was so much to learn 
and unlearn on the subject. He felt fres to make 
the acknowledgment, having had to work his way 
from the Roman Catholic side of the controversy be- 
fore taking a quee outside of all religious organ- 
izations. He was equally free, however, to recognize 
the preferences of others for such associations, 
23 his best judgment support the opinion, that 
the demands of the hour favored secular rights In- 
stead of ecclesiastical interests, He was to 
the further unton of Church and State, and thought 
the future welfare of mankind wonld come through 


rcu ea med pom rpm 
right to life, И ‚ and the pursuit of happiness 
was as practical an: 
"The снет Й ^s report pied, resulting 1 
е B was accepted, n 
the election of the follo officers :— s 
PRESIDENT, D. G. C 
Vict-Preswents, W. Н. Hamlen and Р. C. J. 
Cheney. 
SrcBETAEY, J. Н. W. Toohey. 
Russell 


Maston. 

Drmzorozms, E. F, Strickland, J. A. J. Wilcox, 
and Alfred V. Lincoln. 

The constitution for the formation of local auxil- 
{агу Liberal was then re-read, and after some 
M@acussion approved and adopted. The only amend- 
ment made was to the effect that one or more Vice- 
Presidenta be appointed to hold office, Instead of one 
pum reading. 'The constitution was then signed 


y every person present, and the Chelses Li 
1 an institution in fact If not in law. 


in Liberty Hall, Sunday evenings, 
e а Liberal y^ Chelsea, 
and would hold its next meeting the 20th Instant, at 
the residence of D. G. Crandon, where all would be 
welcome to join the Leagne, and take part in cele- 
brating the birthday of Thomas Paine. 

The was instructed to prepare reports of 
the meeting for INDEX and Investigator, and send 
them for publication, The meeting then adjourned. 

bile: sg ac урш, 
J. Н. W. Toomey, Secretary. 
1674 BROADWAY, Chelses, Mass, 


"CELLS FOR SUPERSTITION.” 
А Слмвитех, Mass., Jan. 5, 1877. 
Dear INDEX:— 


A sentence in Mr. Frothingham's article in your 
last number—''the clearest heads will have a secret 
cell for superstition''—recalls an experience of not 
many years ago which illustrates it. 

One of the guests at a dinner-party, I sat chatting 
with the hostess, awaiting the tardier ones, when & 
gentleman came in, and, after gresting the lady, apol- 
Ogized for the abeence of his wife, whom a headache 
kept athome. As he left her to speak to eiet, my 
hostess turned to me and, with anxious f satd, 
“What shall Ido?" ‘Do? I replied; “why? Be 
cause L-— has come alone? оне ag mo lady to 
balance him with?" “Oh! ft Is not that, but we are 


“Well, whatofit? There's luek in odd numbers,’ 
says O'Moore." But my husband charged me 
not to allow It to happen. Не would not sit at table 
with twelve others,’ 

I am afraid my mouth stood open as well as my 
eyes, while she oem 

I said, “Yon do not tell me seriously that Mr. —— 
attaches any importance to that absurd superstition." 
"Indeed he does; во much that nothing would In- 
5 him to have thirteen at table. t shall I 

0. 

I wished myself away, but would not increase dis- 
tress by proposing to be taken suddenly ill. After 
whispe consultation, the matter was settled. 
' A—— is to stay away from table." 

Men, for once what women always are—in ex- 


cess,— was not as al ва а Judas feast. 
The sacrificed one was the daughter of the house, 
a girl of eighteen. The guest of occasion being & 


live Prince, member of one of the three oldest royal 
families of Europe, I think it quite likely she medi- 
tated upou the consequences of maintaining in the 
head cells for suj tion.” 

The dinner, ss опе would imagine, was an uncom- 
fortable one. Inquiries of course were made; ex- 
cuses were lame; and all knew “something had 
—" 

you ask if this occurred im а pusblo of New 
Mexico? 

No, in one of the most elegant houses of one of the 

largest cities in the Union, a house filled with books 


and pictures collected by its owner in half the coun» 
tries of Europe: that owner, 4 New Englander, 
graduate of one of its oldest colleges, bred to the law, 
trustee of a university, and of a dozen literary, sci- 
entific, mathetic, and charitable inatitutions, a bank 

dent, and at various times a legislator for his 
ellow-citizens. 

When such crude superstition as thie is possible at 
the top of the ladder, among the educated and in 
some res most intelligent men—observe, I have 
not told you of а woman,—the natural leaders of oth- 
ers, it Is not difficult to understand that in the same 
city Moody and Sankey should, from the bottom of 
the ladder, have a following of eight or nine 
thousand. 

A friend writes from Chi : “The Moody ех- 
citement is still in full blast. M. and I went to hear 


him. е were unfortunate, for we agreed that on 
that day hls speaking was often distasteful, some- 
times , and generally dull. I really think, 
m allowance for all the good it may do, that 
Ch! Is labo; under & sort of insanity. It is 
undergoing at the hands of Moody a sort of religious 

&n one thinks of a city of а mill- 


fon tribabitants with but one library, it an infant and 
not recel Ite appropriation, he cannot help think- 
ing what t have been accomplished, H al! the 
monas, energy, and enthusiasm that have been put 
Ito revival had been turned into some channel 
whose waters would not dry up when the excitement 
io passed. The present terrible d om of busi- 
ness accounts, in a large degree, for the effects of the 
revival; and while I cannot blame persons for seek- 
img some consolation, I wish it were in а more rs- 
Чопа] way, and am quite sure, if affairs were bright 
and в, some of the enthusiasts would те 
their oms tension. One gets terribly wearied 
with the daily iteration of souls saved in an In- 
stant,’ ‘drankards reclaimed,’ splendid sight of eight 
thousand persons gathered er in worship,' and 
‘the meetings,’ ‘the meetings? 

Moody has wrought our miracle. He has made the 
pilgrimages to our Lady of Lourdes respectable. 

als que voulez-vous? “You cannot tto get 
out of а stupid в the effects of intelligence, and 
to evolve from inferior citizens superior conduct." 
Youra, КАТЕ N. DOGGETT. 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 


EDITOR INDEX:— 

The New Orleans Bulletin of June 25, 1876, pub- 
lished a list of the real estate of that city exempted 
from taxation, on the plea of being church pro 
or owned by charitable associations, The list, w. 
subsequent ing roves to have been incomplete, 
represented near $26,000,000 of a total valuation for 
the city of $119,000,000, about one-fourth y the 
wd sas e ES 
n ч е on is own = 
corperations of the зед Catholic Church. БА 
Jesulta Church owns Gallier Court, а very valuable 
property, rented for business uses. The property of 
the Ursuline Nuns included fourteen stores on 
sine Street, forty squares in the Third District, 
sides other Valuable property. Тн» Chank тере a 
golden harvest, and extends her lines in tfal 
places. When the Liberal movement takes good 
Tost hare there will be a strong host to contend with, 

е Roman Catholic Chi is the leading one of 
the State, In weslth and numbers. 

The holiday of Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday) 18 
айна by the State. 

n commen with the Church at large, the Arch- 
bishop has vigorously assailed the common schools, 
Otreulars have been sent out directing petitions to 
be signed and forwarded to the Legislature for divis- 
fon of the school fund, and dir 8 into religious 
channels. Anathema is preached from the pulpits 
с parents who send their children to ungodly 


e most violent ntterances on the Presidential 
imbroglio have come from the oficial organ of the 
diocese, the Morning Star. It exceeded the partisan 
pressin denunciation of the President, the Senate, 
and submission to legal forms. Father Ryan, while 
Its editor, delivered an eloquent aul upon the 
White Leagne, and its Mee of Beptember 14, 1874, 
m New Orleans. 

The readers of the press, upon the new Louisiana 
pego will please notice à body — 
to ‘egal Legislatare, sessions 
Be Patrick's Hall. Let them remember that this 
hall ia located on a principal street (Camp), and is 
owned by Hibernians, an auxiliary society of the 
Ohurch, and ів exempt from taxation, The hall is 
rented, likewise store-rooms on the first floor, to 
public uses, Traffic on the first floor, revolution on 
the second, what a satire on the proper relations be- 
tween the Church and State! But I have given 
eno to think about at one time. The facts apply 
here heavily against the Catholics; but the principle 
involved knows no sect, and Protestants are not 

blameless. Very respectfully, 
EMERSO 


Morgan Crry, La., Jan. 5, 1877. 


N BENTLEY. 


Mn. TALMAGE takes no stock in "unsectarian 
schools.“ He has gone out West to stir up tha pao- 
ple about the enormity of such an offence as ng 
the Bible ont of the common schools. ‘Insult the 
Lord by expelling his only book from the schools, 
and he will no longer on our side. Ie the Bible 
such an unsafe book that we must chain it? Will it 
bite? Will it hook? Willitsting? What our com- 
mem schools most need 15 a 1 т dose of it." 80, 
fired by this 1 ambition, Mr. Talmage rushes 
about to give “a larger dose" of God's only book" 
as the sole cure for the wickedness of the times.— 

al Christian. 


за. 


TET- 
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(CULTURED FREE OUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
Orricx, No. 231 WASBINGTON BT., BosTox, 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
miteranoe to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 


questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


Tele edited by FEANOIS E, ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 

0. B, FROTHINGHAM, New York Ону, 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparte, Wis. 

Маз. Е. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JAOOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 

DAVID Н. OLARK, Florence, Maas. 


Мез, ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
Sy, NJ. 


Every liberas! should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alm. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
img church-member, should subscribe for tt, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly er- 


dvs to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
ons year's subscription, 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
в letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 


Seuntry —is в good signof the times. There is po 
guch journalin England, France, or Germany; 
ough the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals 1s, as you know, very large." 
And lator still read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘screasing interest.” 

Bend $3. 0 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial, 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 951 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ЕВЕЕ 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Bolig- 
fon. А volume of ten eseays ороп spec- 
ulative and practica! problems of religion, 
by D, A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welsa, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Aleott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Maloom, 

ulia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 
“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the moan- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


will | Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meot- 


img, 18 T9. 8 cents. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Americas,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of s Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Oelis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, А. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annua! Mest- 
img, 1878. 85 сепіз. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on "Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamoel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. Е. Abbot, and Lo- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Ammumm! 
Meeting, 1874. % cents, (Four or 
more, 35 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothtngham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol’s essay оп “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity, 
as Christian," “anti-Christian,” and '"Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annus] Report, and letters from Keab- 
ub Obunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Easays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Oon- 
struotive Tendenoles in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. 8, Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О, B. Frothingham; esssy 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (от, as he styles it, 
*Oathedrals and Beer”), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. М. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “Ше Relation of Free Religion 
to Ohurches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Јоверћ Соок, and others, invited 
to Speak. 


Beligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 35 cents. 

Beason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $5.00, 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


Thess publications are for sale at the office 
of tbe Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1673 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be så- 
Greased either "Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WH.J. POTTER Soo. Р. R. 4. 


No, 1.—'Truths for the Times, by Р. Е. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles," Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
qnently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOE THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living Ged, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presemts conceptions of him that are wor 
thy of the nineteemth oentury. New Bidi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 3.— Lecture om the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christiam Propegandisms, by Р. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oosttiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Intercstin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies @1.00. 


Ro. 5,—Go4d In the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitntion. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—^The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, deneunoes Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
„81,00, 


No. 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
chid to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. §.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 0.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
Kelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 centa. 


No.10.—T'he Impoachmest of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for frees distribution to any one 
who will distribute И, im packages of from 
five to ona hundred оорыа. 


Noil.—The God of Selenee, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—1s Romaniem Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 1$ copies 
$1.09. 


Wo.15.—0m the Vialon of Heaven, by 
Prof. Р. W. Newman, of England, analysen 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven, Price 
B conta; 12 coples 50 oenta. 


No. 14.— A Study of Meligion!: The 
Манае and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempta to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a now conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellef in God, {в 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 


No. 15.—T'he Battie of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
fanity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00, 
Address 


THE INDEX, 23] WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


at 
We. 831 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Мрз. E. D. CHENE i, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB BOLYOAEE, England. 

DAVID И. CLARE, Florence, Maas, . 

Мул. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fiy, N. J. 


THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for avery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, kumsnitarienisss 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish sobemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Fres Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecolealasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activitios. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oom- 
sistent secalarization of the political and ed- 
ucational nstitations of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Espublic 
їп the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
То accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henoeforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direot ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. - 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or езгу of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be ome of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be farnished by the well-known am- 
inént writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. Tho most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX E Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
тег, or post-office money order. The nama, 
with address in full,must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Addreas THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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THE RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


ies of popular lectures by 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


253 pp. Price (post-paid) $1.50, 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES, 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure ít at your store, apply directly to 
tbe manufacturers, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TUE Ninth Course of 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o'clock. 
Jan. T—O. B. Frothingham. Josus. 1 
“Immoral 


ББ to $77 а Week to Agents. Samples 
Fate rov VICKERY, Agusta, Maine. 
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LIBERAL, BADICAL, AND | Фм 
FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By В. W. SAMPLE. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL, LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “РАТВІОТІО ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Churoh: in otber words, that the natural 
reason and consalence of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of в happy, well-ordered, and virtuous сіті] community, 
and that free popular govornment must proye & failure, if 
the Church la suffered to control legislation, 


2. The religious rights and Mberties of all citisens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citisen to enjoy, om the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
In the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. y 

5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
Fights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confuolans, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, frecthinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheista, 
and al! other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional tmmorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” whioh, as the Oonstitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


& Those who labor to make the laws protest more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mans are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is mot equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing thelr utmost to deatroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the Btate; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of восі favoritism ia 
magnified tenfold, 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Сћагор teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the olaim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respeoter of 
churches; ita sole office ia to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justioe; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being а compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining tbe funda- 
mental ides on which it Is bult, 


i 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE РОВ THE н 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1. 
— 1.—Neither Con, nor any State shall make 


any law к an establishment — or favor- 
ing any ocular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exe t ; Or permitting in any degree a union of 
Ohuroh and Btate, or special privilege, im- 


pon us ану мш чи cedes Dot or of any number of 
pects or "i ous bodies; us : the freed 

speach oe 0 o poopie peaos- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 


for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate иу, or rendered incompetent to ive evidence in 
of - or equity, in con: ence of opinions 


to the su) any 
which he or she 
ng 8.—Nei 


or any school, seminary, or 
on of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
order or seot shall be ted 


or in 


orion ngress shall have power to enforoe the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation, 


GLIMPSES. 


Тнк story is told of Archbishop Wood (Roman 
Catholic), of Philadelphia, that, when informed of 
the approaching cremation of Baron de Palm, he 
answered: And his soul will be burning in the other 
world, probably, for I learn that he was a member 
of a society of unbelievers." What delicious logic 
in the Archbishop’s “for” I 

Вв WILLIAM THOMSON, one of the most eminent 
of the scientific men of Great Britain, says that 
there prevails ір America the truest scientific spirit 
and devotion, the originality, the inventiveness, the 
patient persevering thoroughness of work, the appre- 
ciativeness, and the generous open-mindedness and 
sympathy, from which the great things of science 
come," 

MR. E. C. STEDMAN, the poet, has published а 
most interesting letter on The Treasure Tombs at 
Mykenm, with reference to Dr. Schllemann's re- 
markable discoveries, which is the best posalble an- 
swer to the Saturday Review's amusingly 11]-natured 
sneers at American scholarship. Mr. Stedman's ver- 
sions of Homer and /Eschylus are done with exqui- 
site taste; and his luminous account of the great 
part played in Greek literature by the crimes and 
woes of the House of Atreus must give instruction to 
many and pleasure to all. 

THE QUESTION of church taxation cannot be kept 
out of sight, but comes up continually in new forms: 
“А peculiar case is pending before the Quebec 
courts, involving the point whether a religious cor- 
poration, whose property is exempted by law from 
the burdens of taxation, should be allowed to com- 
pete in the manufacture of goods with those who pay 
taxes. A wholesale drug firm in Montreal has de- 
manded an injunction to restrain the Sisters of 
Providence from making and selling a certain syrup, 
on the ground that, being exempt from taxation on 
account of their religions character, while holding 
ptoperty to an enormous amount, they enter Into 
unfair competition with people who are forced to 
carry а great weight of taxation on account of such 
exemptions, In Quebec fully half of the assessable 
property is exempt, and many mililons’ worth in 
Montreal. The decision im the case will be an Inter- 
eating precedent.” 

SINCE OUR LAST isene, the newly formed Chelsea 
Liberal League has applied for and received its char- 
ter from the National Liberal League, thus entering 
in & cordial, helpful, and generous way into the 


national movement for which the latter was formed 
last summer. The Chelses League holds a public 
meeting on January 29, the birthday of Thomas 
Paine, and we trust it will make ite protest against 
the rejection of the Paine Bust by the Philadelphia 
Select Council, That matter ought not to be al- 
lowed to rest. Philadelphia should be made to nn- 
derstand how small and contemptible ber action ap- 
pears to the better class of citizens throughout the 
country. Public opinion may yet secure a proper 
recognition of great public services, irrespective of те- 
ligious beliefs. It will be a burning disgrace to the 
country, if a simple tribute of gratitude for Paine's 
patriotic devotion to the republic and to universal 
liberty should remain permanently rejected by the 
nation he во faithfully and unselfishly served. 

THERE 18 no little audacity in the Jesuitized Cath- 
oliciem of to-day. Harper's Weekly says: With a 
courage which amounts to hardihood, the court of 
Rome has, it is said, resolved to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the humiliation of the German emperor, 
Henry IV., at Canossa. The event is of so old а 
date, and has for so many years been suffered to pass 
unnoticed, that this recalling of attention to it will 
be construed by all Europe as an act of defiance to 
Germany. The Osservatore Romano, the papal or- 
gan, expresses its approval of the project in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘At the moment when a new and stil! 
graver period in the great struggle between the 
Church and the anti-Christian State, between Cath- 
olle liberty and pagan Cmsarism, is commencing, 
nothing, it seams to: us, could be more opportune or 
more salutary to the spirits of the combatants for the 
canse of God, of the Church, and of true human b- 
erty than the remembrance of the great moral tri- _ 
umph at Canossa.’ The Castle of Canossa is about 
seven miles from Parma. Here, in the year 107, 
Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), protected by Mathilda 
of Tuscany, brought Henry ГҮ. in humiliation to his 
door, and compelled the ill-starred monarch, habited 
as в penitent, to stand for three days, waiting till it 
should be the papal pleasure to absolve Ыш. Prince 
Bismarck expressed a few years ago the German feel- 
ing in relation to this passage of their history, by say- 
ing, ‘We are not going again to Canossa,’ ” 

РвінСсЕ NAPOLEON's speech in the French As- 
sembly in support of the motion to suppress the 
Budget of Public Worship seems to have been trench- 
ant and radical in the extreme. The Prince in- 
velghed against the ‘‘aggressiveness of the clerical 
party." In reviewing the recent history of France, 
he said: In 1828 the Jesuits were repelled. Where 
and what are they now? They are al! over France, 
and are all-powerfal; they brave the civil law, and 
say, We have our own religious laws; the rest are 
nothing to us.“ . . When you sow Jesuitism, you 
reap revolt.” Harpers Weekly says: The effect 
produced by this savage assault upon the clericals 
and the Bonapartiste in the Assembly was almost in- 
describable. For a time the members were in a 
tumult of confusion. Although the motion for the 
suppression of the Budget of Public Worship was 
lost, by a vote of 448 to 62, yet the Assembly obviously 
sympathized with the radical party. The unfortanate 
order of the Minister of the Interior, М. Marcère, 
forbidding the usual military escort at the funerals 
of the members of the Legion of Honor, excepting 
in the cases of soldiers dying in actual service, pre- 
cipitated the crisis. For some time this escort had 
bean refused to deceased members of the Legion who 
were buried without religious ceremonies. These 
examples of the influence of the clerical party over 
the government have very properly aroused the indig- 
nation of the liberals, and they have overthrown the 
ministry. The cabinet just formed leaves out MM, 
Dufaure and Marcère, whose subservience to the 
Church aroused the storm of passion which has been 
80 fatal both to them and their colleagues. 
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RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1878. . 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be oar official communication with the publio, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments 


and other official papers of the of Directors; bu! 
assume no responsibility for payt еше pub- 
1а In its columns and claim no control or influence in 


ita general editoria] management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBEBALISM. 


d that churcbes and other ecclesiastical 


property shall no longer bé exempt from just taxation. 


€ We demand that the em . in Oon- 
gran, in State Legislatures, [п e nary And militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and ail other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 
ə demand that all publio ropriations for educs- 
"Mi and charitable ins tutions oF a sectarian character 
shall ocaso. 


4. We demand that all опи services now sustained 
by the government shaji be lished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether os - 

ва a ter k or ayowedly as & book of religious wor- 


t-boo! 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

б. We demand that the appolntment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of ali religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
tn all other дард» the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
'aities of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

T. We demand that al! lawa directly ar indirectly enforo- 
ing Oe observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws 100 to the enforcement of 


*Chriatian" morality shall be abro Mj, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the re uirertenta of natural morality, 
equal rights, and tmpartial liberty. 

We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
waited States and of the several States, but also In the 
practical administration of the same, no p or ad- 

shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 

M Yee on; that our entire political sys мара he eee 
on а purely secular basis; 

21 LA to this end shall be 


whatever changes shall prove nec 
consistently, Dafinching , and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Тик LIDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, сап be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or Its explicit approval. 

' FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For Тнк INDEX.] 


On Making-the Education of Children 
Rational, Free, and Religious. 


BY MISB ARETHUSA HALL. 


The chief hope of reform and progress lies in what 
can be done for children. It is rare that much im- 
pression can be made upon those whose opinions and 
— round of ideas are already crystallized by ma- 
turity. . 

There seems very little encouragement in laboring 
for the poor who are already established in poverty. 
Hard-hesrted as it seems, it may be better to let 
them suffer, and thus learn a salutary lesson, than to 
relieve them. Reference is had, of course, to those 
who are in poverty through their owm improvidence, 
indolence, or extravagunee: for, it well-dieposed to 
take care of themselves, there certainly la no need, 
as à general thing, that any one under our free gov- 
ernment should suffer for the necevearies of life. 
And it is undoubtedly true that the ve reception 
of relief, by those who could provide for their own 
wants somewhere in this vast country, If not in the 
particular spot where they have planted themselves, 
is an Injury rather than а blessi So of all efforts 
to reclaim those already established in vice, It 
seems to be labor almost in vain, so far as general re- 
form ís concerned. It is merely clipping the tips of 
the branches, while the roots are left in all their 
strength and luxuriance the more теу to put forth 
fresh growth from the ing, Al orta that 
have been made to y the "social evil," ав it is 
termed, are eminently an example in point. What 
the courage of those engaged in the establishment of 
“Magdalen Retreats," and the like, is based upon, it 
is difficult to ses. All the results would seam but as 
m drop to the bucket. It is a benevolence во short- 
sighted as to afford very little stimulus to one Intent 
on making the masa of society really any better. If 
the evil le to be eradicated, it is a grave mistake to 
confine efforts to the one party alone, as has always 
been done, and to ignore entirely the existence of the 
other, . It seems а wonderful obtuseness on the part 
of cn irs men and women, in earnest for this re- 
form, that we never hear reference to Any but the 
“fallen women," the abandoned females," not rec- 
ognizing that the chief root of the evil lies —— 
and to attempt its extermination with any hope o 
success efforts must be made In the direction of civ- 
lizing man's animallsm, є р 

It is the same іп regard to the treatment of all 
evils. What is needed ie to go to work radically. 
If vice were forestalled by indoctrinating the young 
into the Inexorable connection between crime and its 
penalty, prevention, which is во much better than 

cure, even if that were feasible, would in a great 
measure be secured. If the laws of health were well 
understood and heeded, there would be little need of 
hospitals. If the certain miseries of intemperance 
were engraven upon tha mind of the child, few in- 
would be furnished for inebriate asylums. 

d our prisons might well-nigh become ten- 
antless, if the young. instead of receiving so much 
drilling in catechetical dogmas, were more enlight- 
ened as to the inflexible laws, both moral and phys- 

ical, which in the end connect, as with a chain of ad- 
amant, suffering with transgression. 

But, without farther prelude, to come to the sub- 
ject in band: “The Making of the Education of Chil- 
dren Rational, Free, and ous." It might seem 
that the whole could be included in ons word—make 
It rational and it will be free and religious. For, to 
every individual human soul, ів not freedom to think 
ite own thoughta, to follow ont ita own convictions, 
one of the most obvicus of reason? And, to 
the mind observant of Nature, in all her microscopic 
operations no less than in the mighty forces which 
sustain and control the whole universe of worlds, 
moving on under the guidance of harmonious laws, 
with no trespass of one of its departments upon an- 
other, but each conducing to the beauty and welfare 
of the whole,—what more rational than the religious 
impulse and the fixed determination to seek knowl- 
edge of the Inspiring Cause of all, and to work in 


with the ruli of the great Spiritual Archi- 
tect in forming t wonderful system of which we 
are a part? 


First of all, then, let the reason of the child be de- 
veloped. Instead of thrusting ideas Into his mind, 
call it forth to act for itself, Lead him to inquire, to 
seek, even if his questionings look toward what іл 
called Infidelity, For what reverence can he have for 
truth, if he may not even question where itia? At the 
ваше time, he should be made aware that there are 
things beyond the knowledge of any one. Teach 
him to be scrupulously accurate in all things, in his 

rceptlons as well as in hie use of words. Dr. 

ohnson is reported to have said: If the child says 
he looked out of this window when he looked out of 
that, whip him.“ It is not supposed that this direc- 
tion was Intended to be taken literally, rough and se- 
vere ав the old doctor waa at times, but only as an In- 
dication of the value of exactnose, 

Аз favorable to the development of the child’s rea- 
eon, bis earliest teachings should be from visible ob- 
jecta. and this in no vague, half-way manner, Не 
should be led by the action of his own mind carefully 
to discriminate among them, to analyze their proper- 
ties, and to describe them ia words exactly suited to 
the purpose, The sacredness of truth in words 
should be early and deeply impressed upon him, 
Their origin and root should be unfolded to his un- 
derstanding as far and as fast as his mind is able to 
com such explanations, There should not 
be used to him, and he should not be suffered to use, 
а word that Is not fully understood. In his 
he should be led to feel that he cannot pass over a 


word without comprehending its force. He should 
be given no definitions whose meaning he does not 
fully grasp, nor be presented with formulas or ab- 
atract propositions from which he can get no definita 
Ideas. In all his early years, let Nature, in her và- 
ried departments, be prominent among the subjects 
que to the thought and study of the child, 
eeply impress upon him, as a fact, the existence of 
an inexorable law, firmer by far than that of any pre- 
tentious Median or Persian one, which chains causa 
to effect, and whose inflexibility is maintained as 
ви in all the minutie of the moral world as in its 
action which holds planets to their centres, 

and binds together suns and systems. And thus im- 
me upon his mind that the only rational course for 

im to pursue throughout the ages that he may ex- 
ist, ia to study sedulously the laws of hia physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual being, to reverence 
them, and with fixed purpose to chime ín with them, 
аз the only means forward what is no- 
blest in human capacity, and moet, promotive of all 
that ів attainable in human perfection. 

And во, secondly, at the same time that ai! the 
light ранета паке and ＋ is thrown 
a 6 „respect his own personality. Lea ve 
him free to think and act for himself, If the conclu- 
sions he arrives at seem false to wider experience, 
show him the fiuws in his logie, serntinize his prem- 
ises, and lead him to repeat his process. If he acts 
contrary to right reason, that is, wrong, make him see 
and feel the consequences. Teach him early to exer 
cise self-control. Show him his power freely to do 
so, and his duty to become complete master of him- 
self. Do not put him in bondage to Ideas concerning 
which he ls Incapable of exercising any just thought 
of his own. What із belfeved to be truth and good- 
ness make clear to his comprehens/on, and, leaving 
free the actlon of his mind, trust to the fidelity of his 
natural, unbiassed instincts. Е 

At the same time that children should be taught to 
MN. ја n^ and form opinions for —— ум 

ey sho against pronouncing opinions 
тъне they have Зек rer epe ere for 

ndging, or arrogantly setting up еза against 
those of persons who have had better opportunities 
for forming correct judgments. They can be made 
to 8 It вз а reasonable fact that those who 
hare lived years to their months have had the means 
of arriving at more correct comciusions than theirs, 
and that and patient inves on of a sub. 
is rightly entitled to respect for its results w is 
justly denied to pretensions where only crude and 
transient thought has been bestowed. And thus mod- 
esty, which is certainly a most reasonable virtue, is ac- 
quired. It will be seen that deference to experience, 
to superiors in age and knowledge is reasonable, 
while at the same time it le most comely and grace- 
fal. They can be made to see that it la rational to 
take some things upon trust. They can understand 
that the world would have remained in perpetual 
barbarism if the experience and acquitementa of one 
sgo and generation had not been transmitted to 
ose that succeeded; that, coming into tbe world as 
bare of knowledge as of clothing, each one bas had to 
begin anew for himaelf, and that, without the re- 
sources arising from those who have lived before to 
draw upon, the race of man would forever aln in 
the infancy of lu powers, and very little elevation 
would it ever attain to beyond the brute creation, 

It may be that much of the evil existing among 
the young cbmes from fmm That is, they 
are во little made to feel their own responaibility, 
and so much plied with the {des of passive obedience, 
that, the natural instinct of freedom aseert- 
ing itself, they come to think they are good fellows 
Bo far as by prevarication, overreaching, falsehood, 
and decelt, they can break away from the restraints 
imposed upon them. 

erbert Spencer, in discussing the rights of parents 
and children, questions whether parents, strictly 
эрек, have any right to coerce their children. 
does this on the ground of the natural right of 
every human soul to — freedom,—a right 
which forbids one individus! from encroaching upon 
the personality of another individual. Mr. Emerson 
says: "If I am wilful, the child sets his will up 
against mine, опе for one, and leaves me, if I please, 
the degradation of beating him by my superior 
strength. But {ff I renounce my will, and act for the 
soul, setting that up as umpire between us, out of 
his young eyes looka the same sou); he reveres and 
loves with me." The late N. P. Rogera once stated 
that, after pursuing for a time the traditional way of 
overning his children, he came to the conclusion 
that it was not right, but that, on the contrary, they 
should be left free to choose and act for themselves, 
He therefore called them together, explained to them 
his ideas on the subject, and told them that for the 
future they must bear the responsibility of their own 
doings. He said the children trembled under a sense 

е obligation thus laid upon them, and, во 
htily were they oppressed by it, they would 
у have thrown the burden back upon him. So 

п most cases it might be, if at the same time free- 
dom were given to the child he were taught to ex- 
erciss it according to the principles of reason and 
conscience. He would come to understand the re- 
sponsibility Involved, and would feel it to be the 
most solemn duty that could be laid upon him to 


of 
wei 
1 


: govern himself rightly. 


Respect for the freedom of the child would seem 
to forbid the infliction of corporal, or any other kind 
of punishment, except in cases where his act so im- 

inged upon the freedom or rights of others, as to 
orfelt his own claim to liberty. It ls much to be 
doubted whether corporal punishment is ever of any 
moral benefit; whether It is not the rather delete- 
rions, taken all in all, and demoralizing upon the 
nature of the child. If extreme measures must be 
used, It would seem better to resort to the depriva 
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tion of liberty, on the ground, made intelligible to 
the child, that it was endangering the rights or the 
well-being of others to let him go at large. And this 
truth should ever be made a prominent one in his 
mind,—that the exercise of his own freedom must al- 
ways be stayed at the limits which bound the rights of 
others; that here there must be no trespass; and that, 
tight ient transgress these, he forfeits his own 
to : 

And во, by allowing to children their own freedom, 
they will learn to respect the rights of others. Dom- 
ineered over, they ln their turn naturally seek to find 
objects over whom they may exercise the same 


power. Itcomes to be to them a matter of course, 
the order of Nat that the stronger should make 
the weaker s ent to thelr р And, if 
human beings fail on which to i- 
tion, brute animals and inanimata are made 
the subjecta of it. Who has not seen the little girl 


scold and chastise her dolly for aaaumed disobedience 
to her will? Or the boy cruelly abuse his pet d 
from the love of exercising power over the weaker 
But in rare cases would perg, t At shoda 
children had not, in the first place, this same 
kind of power, as it seems to фаш, exercised upon 
themselves, Partly in revenge, it may be, and partly 
as considering it в thimg of course, they enact the 
counterpart. 

And now as to the religions element in education. 
There exists in the perception of every human being, 
it is believed, a distinction between what he considers 
right and wrong. Persons may differ in their appli- 
cation of these terms, while ibe distinction is per- 
celved. Accompanying this discrimination as to the 
quality of actions, there is felt to be an obligation to 
овоа M и ЩИ, арй to refrain from the wrong. 


recognize its force, and when earnestly appealed to, 
ad pinupd dira to fha polniy ha Seals conmteatond ba 
Low to what he sees is on the side of right. The 

hest reason sanctions this. W. is seen to be 
violation of law, suffering, chaos, „ in the end, 
destruction. And what is religion but the carry 
ont of the principle of right—the perfect standard о 
truth and justice,—in all its minutest ramifications, 
of our relations to God, to our fellow-men, to our- 
selves, and even to the brute and inanimate world 
around us? This will differ in its manifestations ac- 
cording to the temperament of the Individual, accord- 

у asthe emotional and the intellectual elements 
stand related to each other. Where emotion, senti- 
ment have the ascendency, there will be a tendency 
to plous revery and ecstasy. The natura] human 

ons will go out and rest upon the spiritual 

ideals of the soul, But these experiences are neither 
here nor there in making up the just estimate of the 
— religious element, whose essence consists in the 
fixed purpose of living up to our convictions of right, 
at all whatsoever, 

On this basis the child can, from his earliest years 
be intelligently indoctrinated into the fundamen 

rinclple of оп,—а во broad as to em- 

race all the varieties so-called religions,“ and 
all the sectarian differences existing amid each 
variety, And upon this rational basis he should be 
left free to adopt such a 2 of rellglon аз 
best he may, or to indulge such intellectual spec- 
ulations аз he is led to by the peculiar character of 
his mind, There will thus be no between 
the tnculcation of the religious element in the educa- 
Чоп of the child and the development of his rational 
powers in perfect freedom. Impress him with a 
sense of the immutability and the sacredness of truth. 
Bhow him that it consists in the reality of things, is 
firm as the universe itself, and that to discover it, 
and to live up to his best convictions of it, should be 
the great aím of his life. Let him understand that 
he has the same means of getting at truth as those 
who have gone before him; and that, as he comes to 
the maturity of his powers, he is under no obligation 
to take anything as truth, merely because somebody 
who has lived before him, perhaps ages ago, or some 
one else at the present time has asserted it. In - 
lating his own moral character, the child can 
made to understand by his own consciousness a cer- 
tain duality of his nature,—that there exist within 
him elements which, on the one hand, draw him up- 
ward, and give him aspirations to attain to all that 
ia purest, noblest, and highest in his conceptions; 
while, on the other, there are Impulses which, if he 
abandons himself to them, will drag him down even 
below the level of brutes, since they live up to their 
highest endowments, and he prostitutes elf to 
his lowest. Let him therefore be stimulated to obey, 
from free choice, the behests of his spiritual nature, 
and steadfastly to put under his feet all inclinations 
to the exercise of his selfish propensities, or to the 
undue indulgence of his sensual appetites. 

The pe evil in the education of the young is, 
that religion is made to consist in belief rather than 
ín character. Hence, creeds, catechisms, dogmas 
which, in the first place, the child cannot understand, 
and next, if he does get any glimmerings of their 
sense, they are of little or no stimulus to him in 

t-dolng. They serve only to cripple and fetter 
al Bip natural and better aspiratlons, And yet this 
to him ia religion, with all its superincumbent weight 
of outward forms and observances which seem to rob 
him in large measure of the joy of life. Of the true 
idea of religion, he gets by sueh teachings no notion 
whatever. Neither by the example of parents or 
teachera does he see those lineaments of real religion 
depicted, which, if presented truthfully, could not but 
win his reverence and love by their reasonableness 
and beauty. The teaching by example is to children 
far more powerful than any other, and all that can 
be done by precept is as nothing compared with the 
influence they recelve by what tness in dail 
life in their own homes, among their nearest Kindred 


and friends. And here, parente and friends, with 
strange insensibility to the existence of the sins In 
themselves, and to their depraving influence upon 
the children, practice selfishness, deceit, falsehood, 
pride, injustice, and other vices, in utter uncon- 
sciousness of their tremendous responsibility, and of 
the baleful consequences which must inevitably re- 
sult to their children. 

We come then to this: that parents and teachers 
must first be that which, in the course of educating 
children, they would wish them to become, If the 
are rational, and religious, во in most cases 
their children learn to be, Here and there such ex- 
amples аге to be seen; bnt few, indeed, compared 
with the generality of honseholds and of ools, 
May the time speedily come when there shall bè a 
general awakening to the claims of reform in this 
respect, as one underlying all others that can be at- 
tempted in orward the elevation and per- 
fection of the human race. 


[For Tax Impex.) 
THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 


BY BTEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


To reatate, In simpler terms, somewhat of what has 
been 1 stated: The Without, the With!n, 
and the Between of Universal Things are repre- 
sented by Matter, Mind, and Law, respectively, yield- 
ing the three corresponding sciences '"Physology" 
(Elsberg) or materiology—the science of all material 
things, жт), кад Logie, 1 called, in this large sense, 


ogy), an c, in more than the Kantio- 

н an sense, all that, in conjunction 

with Mathematics and lology—as ргей in 

the double meaning of the Greek 08, Which means 

the Word, first as the logical reason or meaning of 

ed (whence logic), and then in the common lim- 
с or gramma sense. 

Secondly, the Without, the Within, and the Be- 
tween of the human y (зз тре of Universal 
Things) are represented by the Flesh (the fleshy mass 
or brawn enveloping the skeleton), for the without, 
the Inwards, viscera or viscerismus, for the With- 
in, and the bony Skeleton, for the between. A more 
precise statemánt will be required here as we proceed. 

Nothing can be more natural, indeed indispensable, 
than that we should speak of the material world aa 
something without, or outside of us, and of the men- 
= teg = that ege is — Ащы Comte, 

no theory — ences or analogy 
maintain or recur to, uses habitually “the Without“ 


as nymous with the Objective World, and ‘ће 
Within" as 22 with the Subjective World, 
Other writers and speakers unconsciously do the 


same, and thereby imply a much larger scope of cor- 
respondences, extending, аз in fact, it does, to the 
total distribution of all things, and to the unity of 
the sciences. 

It results, then, in the first place, that the Flesh (of 
the human or other animal body) is the Analogue or 
ге of Matter, or of the Objective or Outer 

orld at large; or, inversely, that the Objectlve 
World is the analogue or repeater of the Flesh of the 
animal body; that the Viecera of the animal body 
are an analogue of Mind as the Inner or Subjective 
World at ; or, inversely, that Mind is an- 
Alogue of the Viscera; and that the Bony Skeleton or 
framework of the animal body is the analogue of 
Loglc, аз one of the three d divisions of universal 
things; or, inversely, that c, їп the world of uni- 
versal things, is the analogue or m in that total 
sphere, of skeleton within the human body. 

Secondly, it results, that the Flesh of the human 
body, and Objective Matter in the world at large, are 
analogues or repeaters, in their separate spheres, of 
the Outerance or Utterance of ‚ ав abstract- 
ed from meaning; or, inversely, that the Outerance of 
lan 1s their analogue; that the Viscera of the 

T and Mind among universal things, are analogues, 
in their separate spheres, of the Vital Meaning o 
words and speech; or, inversely, that Vital Meaning 
in a is thelr analogue; and that the Bony Sys- 
tem of the Body (with its articulations or jointings) 
and Logic, in the general world of being (with its 
"categorles") are analogues of Logic in the more 
limited sense and Grammar, in language; or, in- 
versely, that the Grammatica-logical Domain of lan- 
guage, is the repeater of the Bony Skeleton, In the 
body, and of Logic in the extended meaning of the 
term. 


Thirdly, it results that the Soft Solids of the body, 
including the flesh and the viscera, the General Con- 
crete World, including matter and mind, and the 
Lingueo-Concretismus, including the Outerance or 
Utterance of language and its m are mutual an- 
alogues, or repeaters of each other, in their several 
spheres; that the Solids of the body, including mainly 

e bony skeleton under another presentation, Logic 
in the world at large (special abstract) and the Logic 
and Grammar Domain of 1 e are likewise ana- 
logues or mutual repeaters; and finally that the 
Fluids of the body, Including mainly its circulations, 
тарен. in the age иштете, = Ди үзедер 
of Speech, extending to etymology, rhetoric, music, 
ahd song, are, again, also analogica! with each other. 

Fourthly, It is to be observed, that we have carried 
these same analogies, more or less fully through sev- 
eral other domains; namely, Form and Substance, or 
Geometry and Chemistry. 

We are now prepared to enter upon a more formi- 
dable task, and to apply the laws of analogy thus 
раду discovered and illustrated, to the domain of 

Ind, itself, to the study of which we revert, how- 
ever, armed with а new wenpon, in the possession of 
so much of analogy as we have already established. 
Mind, Itself, must have, it now m a Without 
(of its own, or within Itself) а Within and а Be- 


-of universal PY which is our 


зө 


tween. This, indeed, ia, in one sense, а fact recog- 
nized and established by Hegel, whose firet division 
of Mind Is into the Objective Mind, the without-ness 
mind, the Subjective Mind, the within-ness mind, 
and the Absolute Mind, or the between-ness mind. 
But what Hegel virtually does in this classification is 
to discriminate between the mind of Collective hu- 
manity, or Society at 1 which is the objective 
mind, from his point of view, the mind of the indi- 
vidua] man—his subjective mind—and mind inde- 

ent of this discrimination—his (Недев) Abao- 
ute Mind. Taking the more restricted view of 
Mind, and confining ourselves to that of the individ- 
ual man, we may then study its withoutness, or 
study it, in other words, from the point of view of 
—— x R the whole molia E 

o- psycho ; or we may study LÀ - 
пева, or study it from the point of view of mind as 
such the introspective or metaphysical method; or, 
in fine, а third way of comparing the two former 
views, the betweenity of their ts of view 1s open 
to us, and is adopted by Phrenology. 

It is not, however, in either of these senses, 
but in а still more restricted sense, in that of mind as 
such, and that as confined to the individual, that I 
mean, just here, to consider the subject of mind; 
passing afterwards back to the broader discrimina- 
tions, Within the individual mind studied as mind 
or from the strictly subjective and peychological 
Is of view, we have still to discriminate this typ- 
cal division of mind into a Withont, a Within, and a 
Between. 

The Without of the Psychologie Mind із the Spon- 
taneity of the mind; unconscious mentation: or, if 
we discard this new technicality, we are driven to 
the paradox of saying unconscious consciousness, 
Carpenter affirms unconscious cerebration. Н 
calls thie lowest and outermost form of mind the 
Soul, which as he shows, first exists in a quasi- 
identification with the body, and so, we may add, 
with Matter or the universal without. It includes, 
with other activities, the vital instincts which preside 
over the formation and functional activities of the 
body. Swedenborg affirms that, at Conception, the 
soul enters the womb, and builds or constructa ita 
own body. From the point of view of the body and 
the outer world the soul is that which is inmost, but 
from the point of view of the mind (the withinness 
resent point of 
view, the soul is the outerness of d, from which 
the mind as it becomes conscious and then self-con- 
scious withdraws itself, or recoils, more and more in- 
teriorly. This act of withdrawal is a reflection, a 
bending-back, u its own self-centring entity, of 
that w ue forth into a sort of blind, 
thoughtless identification with the maternal environ- 


ment, 

The Within of the mind in this sense is, therefore, 
Consciousness, also rightly called Reflection or the 
reflective Consciousness. is the phenomentsmus 
Qf the mentismus; the domain or realm of the dis- 


tinctly enomena of mentation. It is 
the domain or covered by Hegel's first great 
but introd work, entitled The Phenomenology 
of the Mind, He furnishes in it a history of the phe- 


nomena! Consciousness In its p: from mere per- 
up to philosophical Ino wiadge. 

в Betweenlty of the Mind, ín this sense, that 
which intervenes between the Spontaneity and the 
consciousness, while yet it clasps and embraces them 
both, is the Mind proper, the subject-matter and do- 
main of the common and well- science 
e citing eee in view of these 

ology,” giving it y ew o! 
distinctions, a Jed derived from the Greek word 
for the soul. € 

(Mentation for the processes of activity and mentia- 
mus for the realm are then applicable to the general 
aspecting combinedly, of the without, the within, and 
the between of the min «) 3 

These three great departments of the individual 
ртс! cal mind be more distinctly appre- 

ended if we go a step farther and divide each of 
them into its own without, within, and between; 
thus I, The Spontaneity or Sou! subdivides into 1. 
The Unprompted or Unsolicited Spontanelty, moved 
by the mere casual influences of outer Nature — the 
natural soul” of Hegel; 2. The Prompted or Solic- 
ited Spontanelty, moved by some inner or mental 
prick of motivation—''the feeling sou)" of Hegel; 
and 3. The Betweenity—and—mautual clasp of the 
former two— the real soul" of Hegel; II. The Con- 
eclousness subdivides into 1. The Simple Conscions- 
ness, objective— TEE OBJECT ; 2. The Self-conacious- 
пева, subjective—THE SUBJECT; and 3, The Ra- 
nt Bs rte rem E MEAM fg, 

„the Mind pro ology) su es A 
1. The Susceptibility, 295 he Intellect (Sense, Un- 
derstanding, and Reason), and 8. The Will (—Hickok). 

The Objective or outer Consciousness again subdi- 
videa into 1. Sensation, Its outerness or without; 2. 
Observation, {ts notice-taking, or within, like a senti- 
nel posted for an outlook; and 3. Comprehension, 
the take-together (according to the etymo ogy) of the 
former two, thelr betweenity, relation, an mutual 
clasp or embrace. 

Sensation je the impression from the direct im- 
pingement of the external objective world upon 
mind having ita capacity for consciousness, which ca- 
pacity this impingement is instrumental in arousing 
into action. Sensation is, therefore, the Outermost, 
or the Special Without of the еп mind proper 
(the proper domain of ‘Psychol 7), and It fe often 
put therefore in the place of the Object, of which it is 
strictly only the outerness, Consciousness, on the 

.contrary, of which both object and sensation are 
strictly only outer and still outer unfoldings, atand- 
ing as a Within in original antithesis with Spontane- 
ity or the Soul, as a Without, acquires a general rep- 
resentative meaning of withinness, and во comes to 


4o 
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be habitually contrasted, as a Within, to Sensation 
(strictly only a ninth part of its own self) as its With- 
out. ce it happona that Sensation, Conscious- 
— and, i rond qo! and ot M 1 
embrace, gence (covering vague - 
lectual domain) come to stand, in a sort of pm 
épitome, for the Without, the Within, and the Be- 
— n the — ne Ves degens Аттай * 
come e constant 

contractions of these imaginary spheres of thought, 
and also from the felt necessity of epltomizing nu- 
merous discriminations, and representing them all iu 
s sort of miniature ex; оп. 

For ап exhaustive trestment, however, thess con- 


venient epitomes of thought do not sufice. They 
are themselves, con-fusions (pouripgs er) and 
they tend to produce confusion. We need here ample 


— АЕ * one ON clues that vi 
p to safely в us is Etymology, revealing 
law of me . For exam the betweenity of 
mind, in new sense, ia Intelligence (the tie- to- 
gether-in encaj iha lowest form, or commence- 
ment of which is ption (the taking-tn-throngh- 
por-caption or ception), as the end of а string must 
ine — RI Ro —— a 

step ,n or t. er- 
oeption is, therefore, the middle of the betweenity, 
in this connection; and this accounta for the fact 
that nine-tenths of the forces of all metaphysical 
— have been erpended upon the consider- 
айоп of Perception, or upon the question of: How 
do we begin to come to know things? how, in other 
words do we thread the needle for all the subsequent 
intrications, nettings, knittings, or con-necifons of 
the mental procesa and faculty? 

One of the worst Confusions, from the habit of 
epitomisin, гах кайа ие a иней T dram, C of 
radical and clean-cut on; and from the 
lack of uve technicality should here be pointed 
out, and emphasized; and I am glad to find it done 
to our hard. For a cautious, well-considered, and 
all-important discrimination between (individual) 
mind at large and consciousness, as only part of the 
lud, the reader із referred to an admirable M 
sophical tract, by William B. Greene, entitled The 
Facts of Consciousness amd the Philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, published in the werk of Mr. 
Greene, entitled The Blazing Star, The Jewish Kab- 
bala, etc., p. 112 & seq. А 

In respect to the precise definition of Conscious- 
ness, there le a perplexing diversity of conceptions. 
Hickok, instead of nin he it as the total Inner- 
пева of the mind, or indeed aa any s faculty or 
action of the mind, regards it as & light within the 
mind, within the radiance of which al! the mental 

omena become obvious to the thinking subject. 
Empirical Psychology, p. 89. He does not inform 
tis from what source this light emanates. The con- 
éeption of consciousness is not,“ he tells us, “of a 
faculty, but of а Hght; not of an action, ‘but of an 
fltamination; not of a maker of phenomena, but of 
а revealer of them as already made by the appropriate 
Intellectual operation," (p. 90.) But that which is 
во revealed le precisely that which Greene denom- 
inates Consciousness; and’ there is, therefore, this ap- 
proximation to accord between these two philoe- 
ophers. “The Content in Sensatlon,“ he adds, ap- 
under this Шаш * as i. Sae nena pcm 
the ncy accomplishing this w appears е 
same light аз subjective, and thus both the object 
and the subject, the not-self and the self, are er 
given in the same revelation of consclousness,’ 


ABOUT THOMAS PAINE. 
‘LETTER FROM MONCURE D. CONWAY, 


: Lonpon, Nor. 28. 
It has sometimes been a matter of wonder to 
Americans why là was that Thomas Paine should 
have been singled out from his many heretical con- 
temporaries for the especial horror and detestatlon of 
Christendom, Some who were, indeed, much more 


heretical than he have been treated with comparative |- 


leniency. Thomas Paine was a devout believer in 
God and immortality, and died with the expression 
of that faith on his lips. But an examination of the 


history of religious Liberty in this country reveals the 
explanation of the particular odium which fell upon 
Paine. It was upon his works that the battle of free- 


thinking, begun in Milton’s time, was eventually 
fought out and decided. Flushed with the victory 
which had been achieved for freethought in America 
by the founding of a republic without any estab- 
Ushed Charch, Paine came back to the Old World and 
began hie assaults on the conventional creeds with hia 
Age of Reason, his heresies being not unnaturally as- 
sociated with his revolutionary political views which 
had been formidably enunciated in the American 
and French Revolutions, The recoll of this country 
from the scenes manifested by the popular madness 
in France enabled the Tories and reactionlsts to in- 
fiuence the entire middle class to unite in severe re- 

reasions of the circulation of Paine’s works In Eng- 
and. I have myself known old English radicals who 
remember well the time when lt was the chief occo- 
pation of the English police to ferret out not only all 
places where his works were sold or distributed, but 
also to detect and arrest all who were found even 
reading those books. Of course these stupid oppress- 
ога made the people hunger after the books, and 
they found the forbidden apples all the sweeter be- 
cause they were stolen. Thomas Paine seemed to 
the lower classes the greatest man and author that 
ever lived, simply because all their Heroda were pur- 
sning him. I have been informed on sure authority 
that it was the custom in those days for groups of 
men who had in common a volume of Paine to go be- 
p the precincts of thelr town or city, chiefly on 

undays, and then one would read aloud to others, 
while one or two more sat several hundred yards off 


give algnal if the detectives were approaching. 
ren the light became too dim for Ж-ды reading 


the volume, which no man dare have in his house, 
wes laid in а box and carefully buried until the next 
opportunity for a reading. \ 

Аз my enjoyment of the Centennial has consisted 
mainly in fumbling over the musty files and records 
where are traced the vestiges of American freedom, 1 
hope my readers will pardon my antiquarianism, if I 
pursue the matter a little further by reciting some of 
the trials and punishments which preceded the right 
of free discussion in England. I could easily fill an 
entire copy of your paper with them, but limit 
myself to only six months,—the last half of the year 
1793. On July 18 of that year, Mr. Cook, a baker of 
Cambri was sentenced to three months’ — 
oament for having three years and а half y— 
oiz, on the 29th of January, 1 d that be 
wished all the churches were pulled down to mend 
the roads with; and as to the s l, he 
should like to see it turned into a stable.” On July 
13 (1793), Mr. Grimwoed, aa eminent manufacurer, 
жаз indicted for having а сору of Paine’s Rights of 
Man in his possesajon; but well enough off to 
employ & shrewd lawyer, who discovered a flaw in 
the indictment, he escaped. Two days after, at 
Chelmsford, Christopher Payn, bookseller, was 
charged before quarter sessions. with selling one of 
Thomas Paine's ag арт and also got clear by 4 
similar clerical error in the Indictment. Similar es- 
capes on technical grounds having occurred at Knute- 
ford and elsewhere, the tors became more 


the 
Š 
In the same month, at Taunton, Messrs. Robinson, 
eminent publishers, were tried before s A- jory 
and sentenced to fines of £100 to one and £50 to 
three others for selling thy second part of the Rights 
Man. A Mr. Pile, boo ег, teatified that he or- 
ered three copies of the book from the accused, two 
of which he delivered to his emp) ‚ but being 
“threatened by some gentlemen o the country wi 
hanging, transportation, or being sent to the devil, 
he gave the remaining copy to the Solicitors of the 
Treasury. А boy n Sutton was sentenced the same 
A t for ‘‘avowing himself а Painelte,’’—£20 and 
twelve monthe' imprisonment. See Качы, for a 
similar offence, was fined one shilling and six 
months’ imprisonment. Messers. Peart and Belcher, 
booksellers at Warwick, were sentenced each to three 
months for selling the Rights of Man. On the 30th 
of August, Thomas Mair, of Huntershill, was sen- 
tenced to fonrteen years’ tion for advising 
and exhorting persons to ase and peruse the 
works of the wretched outcast, Paine" [the Lord 
Advocate’s expression]. When this ferocious sen- 
tence was given the people In the gallery of the court 
began to hies; the Lord Advocate, in great wrath, or- 
dered the tipetaff to take the persons who hissed into 
custody, on which that worthy replied, “My Lord, 
they are all hissing.” 
At Perth (September 18), Mr. Palmer, an educated 
gentleman, was for the like offence sentenced to 
transportati n for seven years, After sentence Mr. 
Palmer addressed the Court in the following words: 
“Му life has for many years been employed in the 
dissemination of what I thought religious and moral 
truths of the greatest importance to my fellow-creat- 
ures. I consider my politics as the cause of common 
ustice, the cause of benevolence, and the cause of 
uman happiness, Ithought that Parliamentary re- 
form would enhance the happiness of millions and 
establish the security of the empire, For these rea- 
sons I joined the society of Jow weavers and mechan- 
ica, аз you, my lords, call them, and assented to the 
publication (of Paine’s works) to reanimate the exer- 
ons of our fellow-citizens. It is my utmost ambi- 
tion to endeavor to add to the sum of human happ!- 
nesa; and I shall suffer not only with courage, but 
with cheerfulness, in the hope that my sufferings will 
not be lost, but be as efficacious to the general good 
as my most active exertions,” А h (in 


October) shows that Mr. Phillips, a bookseller, of. 


Lelcester (now represented in Parliament by a the- 
ist), was undergolng then his seventh month of im- 

risonment for yes: orat works. November 27 

anlel Holt, for publishing a pamphlet ( Address} 
by Paine, was sentenced to two years’ Imprisonment 
and £50 fine, and two eureties for his good behavior 
for five years. In December three Indictments were 
preferred nst Mr. Spencer for selling the Rights 
of Man. He жаз punished, to what extent I do not 
know; but |t is notable that it le very near where he 
used to sell heretical books at a heavy cost to himself 
that Mr. Truelove now sells books tenfold more he- 
retical than Palne's with Impunity; while with equal 
impunity in the same building the Free Sunday 
League meets to devise the overthrow of Sabbath 
Laws, and George Jacob Holyoake edits hie interest- 
ing weekly, Secular Review, 


The above summary of only a portion of the perse- 
cutions of six months against the sellers of Paine’s 
works will show how exceedingly mad the Чел (о? 
whom tbe country magistraclea were and are chiefly 
composed) were against all who discussed the institu- 
tions which the American and French revolutions 
had threatened. At that time no aristocratic dinner 
was ever held without the toast, Damnation to 
Tom Paine." Ап old radical writes: My Father 
was annoyed and subject to esplonage from the Tory 
party. апу of my frienda were driven away from 
thelr native soll, and took shelter іп America. І my- 
self, being of advanced political principles, have suf- 
fered in position through the finger of scorn pointed 


at me by the Tory faction. Neariy all the views I en- 
tertained nity ques ago are now the laws of the coun- 
try. In 1811 the then — үзү of Bolton, who 
was my father, was instructed by the then Home Sec- 
retary of State to call in all the publications of 
Thomas Paine. Accordingly ‘Old Sem,’ the bellman, 
was sent around BoKon; and his bell, an- 
pounced that ‘Any one having the publications of 
Thomas Paine—namely, The Age of Reason, Бема 
of Man, and Common ,—1s to bring them to the 
borough-reeve of Bolton, and if he does not, he will 
начас the ipe ul eea npn Uu yt 
patro town: ay, upon the - 
reeve, and said: Well, mester, aw've been o' round 
Bowton, and I connot find nother th’ age of reason, 
the rights of man, nor common sense in it.’ ” 
kind of persecation went on with undimin- 
ished ferocity,—always about Tom Paine’s works. 
Ths, бнуу fully belleved that the freedom to write 
and ate such things would be fatal to them— 
and, no doubt, many of the freethinkers agreed with 
them,—because, unlike the metaphysical and philo- 
sophical heretics, these works sti up the common 
le. It went on until, fifty-six ago, Richard 
e, for selling the Yo of was fined 
£1,600, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
bis sister aleo being imprisoned two years and fined 
£600,—her imprisonment having been prolonged be- 
cause she could not pay the fine. Then the public 
mind recoiled. Miss Carlile wrote a . do che 
House of Commons from her prison Dorchester, 
e у that ber two years having expired she was de- 
tained for a fine she had no means of paying. The 
publie spoke then, as it now, 
through the Times, which said: The consequence 
of thess absurd persecutions has been the propagat- 
of infidel opinions to an extent they n 
otherwise have reached, and at length to the Inter- 
ference of persons in a way oaleulated to call public 
attention more closely to matters which those who 
promoted the persecutions wished should be sup- 
reseed. These facts for themselves," But 

e mischief was done. All the Prince Regents and 
Bishop’s horses and all their men could not mend the 
matter. 

While Carlile was passing his closing month !n jail, 
hia slster'n petition to Parliament had so moved the 
community that a number of gentlemen who pos- 
sessed the means purchased а situation for а 
bookstore, and when he was released set him up in 
business there, when he sold the works of Paine to 
hia heart's content, next door to St. Bride’s Church. 
And so it has gone on unti! to-day the only man іп 
pm for his religious opinions is John Robert 

ownes, whose offence was to have belleved the 
Bible when 1t told him to treat his sick child by 
prayer and anointing, whereof she died. 

omas Paine was thus the battle-field of an Eng- 
lish revolution ; on the right to sell and circulate h 
works was fought and won throngh an entire ега- 
tion the struggle for freedom of thonght, в , And 
printing. And as he was hated by the clergy more 
than all other heretics for this, his memory has fur- 
ther survived in the clerical pillory, because from that 
struggle has been bequeathed all those clubs in and 
by which hatred of the Church le carefully nursed. 
One of these clubs is called The Codgers," and an- 
other in Chelsea Is called “The Eleusis,” and there 
are many others thronghout the kingdom. The two 
I have mentioned indicate the secrecy amid which 
they once had to work. The Codgers“ 1а an abbre- 
viation of The Cogitators,"—4. e., men who could 
not talk ontloud, but keep up considerable thinking, 
and '*Eleusls" also suggests secrecy. 

The latter club is just now especially alive, and, I 
May add, kicking. It consists chiefly of 2 
who have obtained some education, and who by de- 
bating in their club have trained a number of vigor- 
ous orators, and they are making themselves felt in 
the School Board Canvass which is to terminate in 
an election next Thursday, It is to be hoped, lf not 
expected, that you will all be eating your Thanks- 
giving turkeys on that day in a political calm; but it 
will not be the case with London, which is al er 
given up to а severe struggle with the cl or the 

osaession of the schools. In Chelsea the cals 

ave nominated а Quaker named Firth, of whose 
committee Admiral Maxee, R. N., a well-known free- 
thinker, ischairman. An emiment Canon of the dis- 
trict, Cromwell by name, last Sunday evening de- 
nounced Firth, the Quaker candidate, a» an infidel 
and an atheist! The result was that а meeting of 
the clerical candidates last night, when I was pres- 
ent, was fairly bealeged by the champlons of Firth 
and by the Eleusis Club. Canon Cromwell was 
challenged to sustain his slander, and beling unable 
to do во was hooted, and the Vicar of Kensington, 


trying to make as , had his every sentence punct- 
ual with a caricatured "Amen" uttered from an 
Eleusinian in the audience. When the main resolu- 


tion was proposed in support of the clerical nominees, 
up lea another Eleusinian, an eloquent mechanic 
named Merrill, who proposed a» an amendment, 
“that this meeting, observ ng the efforte of the cleri- 
cal party to ove w the national schools, pue 
ita support to Mr. Firth," With a volce of thunder 
he declared that the Church had always, and with- 
out variation, resisted every effort to advance or en- 
un the people, and were still at their old work. 
This brought out а storm of applause. It was in the 
Kensington Vestry Hall and under the shadow of the 
parish church; a score of clergymen were present, 
and the commotion caused by auch an utterance in & 
meeting called by themselves must have convinced 
them that the soul of Thomas Paine is marching on. 
The tacts I have stated above concerning Paine 
have not been collected Їп any volume, and, old as 
they are, they have apparo to me of sufficient pres- 
ent 3 to be regorded. Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, | "JJ 
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THE HAWAIIAN MISSION. 


To determine the question as to whether the Ha- 
wallan Mission has n successful, all the facta in 
connection with that work must be taken into con- 
sideration. And to state the facte fully, any writer 
ау expect to incur the displeasure, and 
the attacks, of that portion of the Christian public 
accustomed to look upon this work as the very crown 
of missionary effort in this century. Fes,“ cries 
the Protestant pulpit from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast, and perhaps even in the remoter parte of 
Christendom, the Sandwich Islands misaion has 
been a grand success. The missionaries there have 
done в great and glorious work." And the Christian 
public takes up and echoes the statement far and 
wide. “The Sandwich Islands are disenthralled and 
redeemed,” shouts a recent writer who is еп d in 
and truly devoted to missionary labor. Now, in dis- 
cussing this subject, I do not propose to detract fm 
tho least from the honor of those to whom honor is 
due. But I deem it my duty to let the world know 
facts, however unwholesome the truth may be toa 
part of it. And I shall simply state the facts such 
as came under my Own obeervation during a recent 
tour of the islands, and the observation and experi- 
ence of those who have travelled there before me, or 
in company with me, and of many who have long 
resided there. And all those who profess to possess 
the spirit of that Master, In whose name this enter- 
prise was andertaken and carried on, probably have 
a deaire to know the whole truth that they may form 
& correct opinion as to whether the money which 
they have contributed has been judiciously expended. 
I do not вау that these who have told one side of the 
truth Intended to obscure the other, but it le quite 
natural that they should see only from the stand- 
point of thelr own interests. Men are apt to look at 
every question from a position most in harmony with 
their own sentiments or policy. The first thing to be 
n»etieed In connection with the Hawallan mission is 
that the natives bad already become 

DISGUSTED WITH THEIR IDOLS, 


and had abandoned Idolatry, when the missionaries 
first reached them, and they were at that very time 
in search of a better God than thelr own. There- 
fore, while the missionaries cannot claim the honor 
of having turned the matives from idolatry, they did 
unquestionably direct thelr attention to the Christ- 
ian’s God, to whom great multitudes professed at 
least : formal Ere Meier po because — Was vone of ту: 
popular movemen ten recogni аз thé rage of a 
eer pe | or opt but, while the natives 
abandoned thelridols at thelr own instance, and ac- 
cepted the Christian's God as a substitnte, many of 
them, and ectally the earlier generations, still 
cling tenaciously to many of the superstitious fancies 
connected with idol-worehip, which the missionaries 
have proved themselves unable to eradicate. As an 
illustration of this we have only to recur to the 
heathen orgies which occurred at the death of King 
Lunalllo two years ago. That the younger portion 
of the population are less superstitious may seem 
credible because they are more under the Influence 
of an enlightened civillzation with which they come 
in constant contact. But surely the missionaries 
cannot claim more than their meed of pralae for what 
must be the abnormal condition of every well-regu- 
lated community. What then is the mental and 
moral condition of the native population? If a 
stranger should Mn thia question to an Island mis- 
sionary be would be Informed that ninety per cent. 
of the natives can read and write. Judging from 
such a statement one would suppose thers must be 
no small d of mental cultare among them. But 
instead of this we find no native authors, poeta, or 
painters, and comparatively few at all versed in 
scholarly attalnments. 'The people are almost uni- 
versally 


AB SIMPLE-MINDED АВ CHILDREN, 


They talk and act like lads and lasses in their-teens. 
Beyond the circumscribed limits of their own native 
homes, they seem to know but very little of the 
great worlds which lie across the oceans, and which 
are to them incomprehensible hical mysteries 
which they hardly attempt to solve. Their reading 
farnishes them with but little information, because 
they read but little, and their untutored intellects are 
too much like sieves, which retain but little of what 
pasaes through tham. In looking over the eim o 
а daughter of one of the nobles of the real at 
young Indy informed the writer that she with 
р only two inferior novels, to which she 
pointed. Of course, in the matter of education there 
are exceptional, and a few notable, cases of a con- 

character, but I speak now of the population asa 
whole. They acquire very little general Information; 
and what they do know is of very little advantage to 
them, It makes no e in their almost servile 
condition. Whatthey do know is from the natural 
rather than the educational development of their In- 
tellecta, under the influence of a higher knowledge 
than theirs, which surrounds them, which they in- 
breathe, and are expanded and tened by it. 
Bat this is the know! of сі on as truly as 
of Christianity. The sionaries say they reduced 
the language of the natives to writing, but this did 
not require a missionary any more than a school re- 
quires а minister to teach it. Secular knowledge 
may be imparted by one who ів not а church member 
as competently as by one who із. That the laws of 
the Hawalians were formed after the pattern of the 
civilized nations does not prove that such would not 
have been the case but for the missionaries. Still I 
would not deprive the missionaries of any honor in 
this respect, but accord it to them rather as enlight- 
ened Christian men, though they may be both, 
If, however, the education of the natives were strictly 
а Christian education, we might expect it to have a 
wonderfully elevating inflnence upon their moral and 


religious character, But what is the fact in this 
particular? The missionaries publish and tell those 
who go there that the native Christians are not bet- 
ter nor worse than Christians in other lands. This 
muy be true. And yet they are 


VERY POOR SPECIMENS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A recent writer says that not a few of the profess- 
ors ‘of religion among the negroes of the Southern 
States hate the morality of the New Testament, 
thelr religion being solely of an emotional type. 
This is more or leas true of all illiterate people, and 
it is forcibly true of the Kanakas. They go to church 
on Sunday because It їв а kind of gala-day with them, 
and affords them an opportunity бо see and be seen, 
Tn this respect they 4 very little fram the whites. 
Men, women, children, and dogs collect in large 
numbers at the numerous sanctuaries, which во 
abound that they are sometimes called Hawailan 
milestones. The people foin heartily in the eloging 
and seem to enjoy it; they listen carelessly to the 
praying and preaching, and then go home to violate 
every principle of New Testament morality, -for thelr 
licentiousness ів universally known and acknowl- 
edged; and when a man-of-war is known to have 
come into port at.Honolulu, the women gather there. 
from all over the islands. Almost any husband or 
father will sell a bed-right to his wife or daughter for 
a small consideration, and brothers will barter away 
the virtue of their sisters, Plenty of white men and 
Chinamen each keep three or four or half-e-dozen 
native women, And the natives themselves live 
almost as promiscuously as the animals about them. 
In some instances they claim the marriage bond, but 
nothing fs thonght of ita violation. A Ohristian and 
wealthy tleman on Hawaii told the writer that 
one of hands came to him one day, and, with 
dejected mien, sald that he did not want to be atingy, 
but he would Hke to have an equal chance with the 
rest of the plantation men; that he had now been 
deprived of his matrimonia] privileges for six months! 
The gentleman told him that he would see that his 
wife was more falthful. Another instance came to 
light where a mother and almost compelled a 
reluctant daughter to sacrifica her virtue to a white 
man for the sake of а few dollars. It isa prevalent 
custom for akane (a man) and a wahine (a woman) to 
live together without any formal marriage as long as 
he takes care of her to her satisfaction; and if 
another mau comes along who can give her в better 
peu ahe simply goes along with him. This is 

ound much more 


CONVENIENT THAN MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
Andif the unlon produces offsp they are given 
away. And in &his promiscuous interconrse, the 
half-easts are said to even worse than the full- 
bloods. Therefore, whatever may be their religious 
views and impulses, it ін quite evident that their 
morality іа opposed to that of the New Testament. 
Indeed, they think so little of violating the teachin 
of that record that their lewdness is commo 
spoken of as a part of their religion. And a lady of 
position down there went so far upon one occasion as 
to say she did not believe there was s virtuous native 
woman on the islands. This remark is doubtless too 
sweeping, and yet, with rare exceptions, true, Under 
such circumtances we can hardly wonder at the gen- 
erally diseased condition of the people, or that the pop- 
ulation 1s diminishing so rapidly. Nor can we accord 
to their religious at honor which proclaims 
the Sandwich Islands '*disenthralled and redeemed.” 
Aa to truth-telling, the judges вау it is almost im- 
possible to get at this, even on the witness-stand, 
One prominent justice told me he had often accused 
one of falsehood in the midst of hia testimony, and 
had him acknowledge it. Then he would fine him 
for contempt, as it was quite impossible to convict 
one of perjary before a native jury. The cruelty of 
the plamtation hands, even of and mission- 
aries, is something fearful toward their animala, and 
shows that they are orant of, ог in no sense a 
preciate, that wise say that the merciful man is 
merelful to his beast. Now, if these traits were only 
ineidental we ht pass them over as more or lesa 
true of all Christian peoples; but they are the prev- 
slent and predominant traits of that people,—traits 
which make up 


THE CHARACTER OF THE NATION, 


And however valusble thelr religion, or however 
serviceable the missionaries have been to them, does 
not appear in the morals of the people. A son of 
one of the missionaries—the manager of a large 
8 and a competent judge —told the writer 
at they were all h , and that he had no 
confidence in any of them from their church 
attendance, from which they would go home to their 
immoralities and all their evil ways, It is a perti- 
nent inquiry, therefore, How high in the scale of 
Christianity misalo; instruction has raised them ??? 
Certainly not above the level of the morality of an 
enlightened civilization; nor even up to that stand- 
. If, then, the missionaries have done but little 

or nothing to improve their mental or moral condi- 
tion, what have they done for thelr material inter- 
ests? І say unhesitatingly, almost nothing at all. 
In the towns, the natives have learned from the 
civilized whites, who dwell among them, to build 
wooden houses, But this can hardly be called mis- 
sionary work. The natives have learned to conceal 
their persona with clothing in the towns. This the 
decencies of ctyilization required. But in the rural 
districts, especially on Hawaii, the writer saw scores 
of men and women as nude as when their mothers 
bore them, with the exception, іп some instances, of 
a breech-clout so slender it could not be seen at a 
short distance away. In the rural districts the na- 
tives live in thatched huts, floored with hand-made 
mats, and live on poi and raw fish as in the days of 
Kamehamehs I., а hundred years ago. Their posses- 


sions are limited to thelr small taro patches along the 
water-courses, and the natives are almost all as poor 
as they were & thousand years ago, во far as we know. 
Some years ago Kamehameha III., I think it was, 
divided his lands on the Island of Maui among his 
native subjects, and to-day they do not own a foot 
of it. What has become of it? The missionaries, 
or their sons, or relatives, and a few other whites 
have gobbled ít all up, and the 


NATIVES HAVE BECOME THEIR SLAVES, 


who serve on their plantations for such wages, or 
none at all, as their owners see proper to give them. 
They are also heavily taxed to support the govern- 
ment, and are bot little better off in this world’s 
affairs than the Southern n . On the other 
hand, all the missionaries are well-to-do in the affairs 
of this world, and some of them are wealthy. Their 
children occupy the lands and offices, and may be 
said to be well provided for. One of the oldest mls- 
sionaries in Honolulu ts said to pay taxes on $90,000 
worth of property. And yet, when a brother min- 
ister was there in distress, who had contributed 
many а dollar to the support of the Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries, this old brother would not give a 
single dollar to help the unfortunate one back to his 
ve land, though he brought a letter of Introduc- 
tion to him from one of hia own friends in the States. 
With such examples of Christianity among them we 
need not коше at P low Аста of morality 
among the poor, ignorant, degr nativepopulation. . 
Men whose religious teachers are worldly-minded 
money-graspers, can hardly be expected to create а 
very spiritual frame of mind among the taught. In 
this cular the Roman Catholics seem to have 
the advantage over tbe Protestants, because they do 
not conceal their desire to get possession of the 
perty of the natives; but, instead of seeking it 
or their own personal aggrandizement, they claim 
it for Holy Mother Church, in which they assert that 
al the members have an equal interest. In con- 
clusion, I wieh to say that this article ia not written 
in а malicious or unkind apirit, but simply to dis- 
abuse the mind of the public of a very que fallacy 
in supposing that the Sandwich Islands are disen- 
thralléd or redeemed. 'They are nothing of the 
kind. The whole native population, with a few rare 
aristocratic exceptions, are ^ ed, ignorant, 
and Immoral slaves of their white and plous masters. 


—Dinwiddie, in Sunday Chronicle. 


CATHOLIC REACTION IN BELGIUM. 


In um the Catholic priesthood Бате gained, 
on the whole, the most le of all the triumphs 
which they have secured in our time. The Univer- 
sity education of the country is, to a t extent, 
under their control. Over the rural districte they 
have gained a 7 mastery as remarkable as the 
feebleness of their politica] power in the correspond- 
ing districts of France. They dictate how the peas- 
ants ара!! educate their children, how they shall vote. 
They exercise great and visible authority in town 
counelie, and they have often the dominant power 
in Parliament. Sometimes the Ministries are dis- 
tinctively clerical. Yet all the while the Catholic 
pert are armed with no other weapons than the 
reedom of discussion and combination, which lib- 
eraliam is bound to put in the hands of all. Natu- 
rally the liberal party is as vehement as its opponents, 
and the combat embittera every relation of Ќе, The 
elections are contested on religious grounds; the 
Parliamentary debates are scarcely concealed secta- 
rian battles; the granting of University degrees 
brings the Catholic and the Liberal parties into col- 
lision; the pulpit is half political, and the press half 
religious; even the customary impartiality of trade 
is disturbed by theological rancor; and family peace 
is broken up by the heat of the contest for the mas- 
tery. In the country districts, to quote our corre- 
apondent, feeling ls sald to be so strong that there 
are ‘Liberal butchers’ and ‘Catholic butchers,’ *cler- 
ical washer-women’ and laundresses employed by 
those of the other way of thinking.” It fe quite 
natural, then, that the Catholic clergy should préach 
against the rejoicings in honor of the man who tried 
to make the religious factions forget their theological 
animoelty.— London Times. 
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The Index. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 25, 1877. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 

ASSOCIATION, nt No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

TOLEDO Office, No. 35 Monroe Btreet: J. T. FREY, Agent 

and Clerk. ‘All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
се. 

THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible, 
It recognizes no aatbority but that of resson and right. It 

, Progress Equal Rights, and 


aims 

features, and off Ae 

least its 16 а ‚ала offers an ог 

discussions on subject which find no Alting place in 
other papers. 


М. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, іа торош for an publisbed in its columng 
exoept for or her own individual statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
eles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Мв. CHARLES ELLIS will deliver a free lecture in 
Paine Memorial Hall, Appleton Street, Sunday af- 
ternoon, Jan, 28, at 3 o'clock, Subject: ‘Thomas 
Paine's Religious Belief and Unbelſef.“ 


WE ARE requested to announce that the New Eng- 
land Labor Reform League will bold their annual 
convention in this city, Jan. 28 and 29,—place not 
mentioned, John Orvis, Bishop Ferrette, E. H. 
Heywood, and others, are expected to speak, 

THE FIRST NUMBER of the Hampshire County Jour- 
nal, issued January d, takes as Ita motto these words 
of Charles Sumner: Stand firm in those principles 
which are the life of the republic.” A better motto 
could not be found; and, if comprehended in all its 
breadth, it will make the new paper a devoted friend 
of the Liberal League. 

Tre BISHOP оғ MINORCA Illustrates the “true in- 
wardness" of Catholic liberality. He excommuni- 
cates “heretics of every sort, kind, and description: 
their pupils or adopted children, thelr fathers, moth- 
ers, preceptora, and all who sit at meat with them; 
all who ald or look kindly on them; their domestic 
servants; all who dare to let a house to a heretic or 
Protestant for school or services; every one who 
gives money, or makes a loan, or leaves a legacy to 
such persons; every one who lives on terms of friend- 
ship with such heretics, and every one who dares to 
вау or write one word in thelr defence.“ 

Мв. ZEEAR MASTEBS, formerly the Unitarian 
minister at Waupace, Wisconsin, proposes to enter 
the lecture field with lectures on the following 
subjects :— 

1, The Liberal League Movement. 

2. The Demands of Liberalism. 

3, The Christian Amendment. 

4. The Despotism of the Christian Church. 

5. Darwin and Moses, or Naturalism in Life and 


Doctrine vs, Sapernaturallem. 

Mr, Masters has forwarded testimonials of the 
strongest kind from influential citizens of Wisconsin 
as to his sterling character and ability. He has 
shown himself every inch а man in his public course, 
and, commanding our own profound respect, we trust 

„һе will everywhere be welcomed and aided by frienda 
of Тнк INDEX, 

WHAT PERTINENCE there is, at this time of fool- 
ish and wicked war-talk by angry politicians, in the 
following letter of John C. Calhoun to Dr. Chan- 
ningl— 

WASHINGTON, 20th February, 1835. 

Dear Sir,—I am much ob to you for à copy 
of your Sermon on War, ch I wil] read with 
care the first leisure moment. 

Permit me, in return, to present you with my re- 

rt on Executive patronage. Though the two sub- 
ects are apparently entirely disconnected, he who 
will look below the surface will see a most intimate 
relation between them. We would have few wars if 
there did not exist in every community a body, sep- 
arate from the rest of the community, who have a 
direct interest in War. That body is the great and 
influential corps of office-holders and office-seekers, 
Contractors, agente, jobbers, speculators, to whom 
War b an abundant harvest. Thie corps, as you 
will see by the report, is already very formidable, 
and will be ready to plunge the country into war 
either to prevent reform or to Increase their gain. 

With respect, I am, etc., ete., 
J. C, CALHOUW, 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


EqvArL Riests tn RELIGION: Report of the Cen- 
tennial Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the 
National Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. With an Introduction and 
Appendix, Boston: Published by the National Lib- 
eral League. 1876. Pages 190. Price, in paper 
covers, $1.00; In cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains а complete history of 
the Liberal League movement, a full report of the 
eight sessions of the Congress, lista of the contrib- 
ators to the Congress fund and of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Liberal League, the Constitution 
And list of officers of the latter, extracta from letters 
by distinguished supporters of the movement, etc., 
etc. It also contains essays by F. E. Abbot on The 
Liberal League movement; its Principles, Objects, 
and Scope”; by Mrs. С. B. Kilgore on Democracy“; 
by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitals" ;-by В. Е. Under- 
wood on The Practica! Separation of Church and 
State“; by C. F. Paige on the question, Is Christ- 
lanity Part of the Common Law?” by D. Y. Kilgore 
on “‘Eccleslasticiam in American Politics and Insti- 
tutions” ; and by C. D. B. Mills on “The Sufficiency 
of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society." Also, 
the Address of the Michigan State Association 
of Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of 
Liberals," and the “Patriotic Address of the Na- 
tional Liberal League to the People of the United 
States. This book is the Centennial monument of 
American Liberallem, and must acquire new interest 
and importance every year as the record of the first 
organized demand by American freemen for the 
TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

All those who recetved the ‘‘Certificate of Member- 
ship of the Centennial Congreas of Liberals," which 
was sent to the eight hundred persons who signed 
and returned the application for membership,” will 
recelye this Report on forwarding ten centa to defray 
expenses. Others can receive it at the above-men- 
tioned price by addressing the NATIONAL LIBERAL 
LEAGUE, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 

THE “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 

MENT” PETITION, 


At а public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohlo, No- 
vember 14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian 
Amendment, Rev. J. P. Lytle used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution: “Mr. Lytle in his address pointed out 
the fact that the religious [Christian] amendment 
of the Constitution, so far from being & measure 
contemptible for the fewness and weakness of its 
advocates, has been in principle indorsed and adopted 
by the Senate of the United States. In the School 
Amendment, as passed in the Senate last summer by 
a vote of nearly two to one, the necessity for some 
such Constitutional provision as we seek was con- 
feased, and an attempt made to supply It which, if 
successful, would have been s long step toward the 
end we seek,” 

What Mr. Lytle said is only too true, The passage 
of some Constitutional amendment involving the 
whole question of State Christianization or State 
Seculsrization ls certain In the not distant future. 
All friends of such an amendment as shall guarantee 
and protect Equal Rights in Religion by securing the 
Total Separation of Church and State аге earnestly 
urged to circulate the petition of the National Liberal 
League to that effect, Printed petitions, all ready 
for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt of 
a stamp for return postage. Address the National 
Liberal League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


— . — 
mH. MORSE ON THE PAINE BUST. 


We earnestly second Mr. Morse’s protest, given 
below, against bringing the Paine Bust sway from 
Philadelphia. Let it stay in that disgraced city to 
preach an eloquent lesson of equal rights in religion, 
until the stain of its rejection shall be wiped ont by 
the repentance of the Select Council, and a hearty 
welcome to the now despised memorial. It would 
be а terrible blunder to bring it away for any cause— 
в cowardly and mortifying back-down of Paine'a 
friends, 

My DEAR Аввот:— 

* It does not in any way belong to me to say what 
disposition shall be made of the bust of Paine which 
the Select Council of Philadelphia rejecta for Inde- 
pendence Hall; but I will venture to express an 
earnest hope that there will be found for it some 
temporary asylum in Philadelphia. The time will 
arrive when the people of that city will be glad to 
reverse their present unfortunate decision. We can 
all wait and be patient, nor despair of seeing, even 


in our day, so large a growth o£ liberal sentiment. 
If we may judge by the past, It le hardly possible to 
over-estimate the change in popular sentiment that 
will occur within the next quarter of a century. 
Already in Boston evangelical leaders are uttering 
their meed of praise of Theodore Parker, declaring 
that, in spile of his theological speculations, there 
was that In him which forms a figure to be тепег- 
ated." They will yet see thelr way to some similar 
recognition of the memory of Paine. At all events, 
there із а certain missionary service now possible to 
this memoria) bust by virtue of its rejection, and it 
should not, in my judgment, be withdrawn from its 
present position, to be housed in Boston, or else- 
where. Let it be understood that the rejected marble 
will be carefully preserved in Philadelphia until the 
good time when that city shall make up her mind to 
ask for it. She will one day do this. She cannot 
avold 14, because she will deaire, when she sees what 
justice is, to do it. 5. H. Morse. 
Boston, Jan. 21, 1877. 


ENGLAND TO AMERICA, 


In token of cordial and sympathetic reciprocation, 
the Directors of the National Liberal League have 
voted to publish in Tae Inpex the following letter 
from Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, President of the Na- 
Чопа! Secular Society of Great Britain :— 

29 TURNER STREET, COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Lanpvon, E., Dec. 11, 1876. } 
To F. E. ABBOT, Es4.: 

My dear Sir,—I am directed by the Executive of 
the National Secular Society to invite the coöperation 
of the Liberal League so far as our common purpose 
is concerned of freeing humanity from the yoke of 
superstition. It is felt that the two bodies working 
together may aid each other, and I shall be glad to 
hare your views as to the best way of securing united 
and useful action. Yours sincerely, 

С. BRADLAUGH. 

To the above letter a cordial answer has bean re- 
turned, in compliance with the Instructions of the 
Directors, This graceful act of courtesy by the Na- 
tional Secular Society (whose circular, giving its 
Constitution and List of Officers, was published in 
last week's INDEX) wil be duly appreciated by 
American fresthinkers, and tend to cement a pleasant 
and atrengthening bond of international fellowship 
in the great objects common to al] lovers of religious 
liberty. 


PHAYER. 


Whatisprayer? . 

Worcester defines It in ita general sense as the act 
of asking with earnestness or zeal; entreaty; suppli- 
cation; request; petition; suit." In its special sense 
he defines it as “а petition or supplication to God; 
orison.” 

In both these senses the word prayer signiñes the 
solicitation of a boon or favor, the urging of a request 
for something to be done as а direct consequence of 
the request itself. In the special sense, It signifies 
such a request addressed to God, as a Being exorable 
by nature—susceptible to the influence of human de- 
sires expressed in supplicatory words, . It implies be- 
lief not merely in а personal God (for the word per- 
sonality has many meanings, some of which arequite 
incongruous with exorability), but also in such а 
personal God as is concelved to be in fact only a man 
of larger mould, capable of forming purposes which 
are not absolutely wise or good, but can be made 
more so by being modified at the suggestion of hu- 
man beings. This conception of God necessarily un- 
derlies all belief in the “efficacy of prayer.” If 
prayer ія considered as exercising a real influence In 
modifying or changing the Divine purposes, no be- 
liever in the Divine goodness would admit that this 
change could possibly be for the worse; it must be 
for the better alone, and it must therefore be possi- 
ble for man to suggest to God a higher and larger 
goodness than his will would execute in the absence 
of such suggestion. 

To this it may be replied that the modification or 
change of the Divine purposes in answer to prayer 
need not imply either a higher or lower degree of 
goodness in the purposes so changed, as compared 
with the purposes prior to the change; that absolute 
goodness might require а certain course in the ab- 
sence of those spiritus] dispositions in man which 
are implied by prayer, and yet might require a very 
different course if those dispositions are present in 
him; in short, that prayer ie a necessary condition of 
man's highest good, yet not at all essential to the 
highest possible goodness of God's purposes or 
action, 

But thie reply is inadequate to meet thé difficulties 
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of the case. Itis conceded that man’s highest good 

requires that he should pray, and thereby so change 

God's purposes as to accomplish this highest good of 

man. It ів clear, then, that the highest good of the 

universe, which of course is defeated if man misses 
his own highest good, cannot be accomplished unless 
man takes the Initiative—uniess he practically deters 

God from a course which would accomplish only an 

inferior good of the universe as a unit. That is, by 

his prayer, man makes possible to God a higher 
course on the whole—a better course on the whole— 

a course which lo demanded of God by his own abso- 

late goodness, since he is pledged by this to secure 

the highest possible good of the universe itself. If 
the efficacious prayer of man ів the necessary condi- 
tion of his own highest good, and if the highest good 
of the universe must remain nnattained without it, 
then it follows that by prayer man not only suggests 
bat renders possible to God a goodness he could not 
attain without man’s help. There ів no escape from 
these conclusions, Belief in the efficacy of prayer 
implies a belief as to God which makes him depend- 
ent on man for the opportunity of being himself abso- 
lutely good. 

It is certainly well to point out that whoever 
would believe in an absolutely good God can but de- 
feat his own desire by cherishing a doctrine incom- 
patible with that bellef—the doctrine of the officacy 
of prayer. An absolutely good God cannot be sub- 
ject to the influences of human petition. He must 
govern himself by universsl ideas or laws, admitting 
of no change, but establishing in and by themselves 
the highest possible good of the universe аз а whole. 
All of good that the nature of things permits must be 
ordained and maintained by an absolutely good God, 


without the slightest reference to man’s limited іп. 


aight or varying desires. Human prayers can have 
no Influence on the general course of things, unless 
man possesses some power of making it better than 
It would otherwise be. What dreary egotism to Im- 
agine this! If the vast unitary Power of which the 
universe offers only such manifestations as are com- 
patible with inevitable conditions of limitation, and 
which in all these manifestations is thus conditioned 
upon an unalterable Nature of things, ів in any de- 
gree analogous to that power which we know as the 
human mind or soul, then the doctrine of the “effi- 
сасу of prayer" is an audacious and beggarly detrac- 
tion from its awful majesty—the impertinence of 
conceited ignorance rushing forward to take on ita 
ant’s back the administration of a cosmos. Such a 
spectacle brings only disgust to the instructed Intel- 
lect and a melancholy recoil to profound religious 
reverence, 

So far we have accepted the dictionary meanings 
of the word prayer, as implying in all cases some 
form of petition, entreaty, or request. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate, ou account of the danger of popular 
misapprehensions, that the word should ever have 
been taken in a larger significance. But this la the 
fact notwithstanding, and should be considered in 
this connection. Prayer has come to mean many 
things besides mere supplication or petition. The 
old laborare est orare—''to labor is to pray"'—is only 
one of these multiplied enlargements of meaning un- 
recognized by the dictionary. Emerson exclaims: 
In what prayers do men allow themselves! That 
"which they call a holy office is not so much as brave 
and manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks for some 
foreign addition to come through some foreign 
virtue, and loses itself in endless mazes of natural 
and supernatural, and mediatorial and miraculous, 
Prayer that craves a particular commodity—anything 
less than all good—is vicious. Prayer is the contem- 
plation of the facts of life from the highest point of 
view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant 
soul. It is the spirit of God pronouncing his works 
good. But prayer as а means to effect а private end 
is meanness and theft. It supposes dualism, and 
mot unity, in Nature and consciousness. As soon аз 
the man is at one with God, he will not beg. He 
will then see prayer in all action." 

Consider also thia noble outburst in a Chinese book 
of worship, of so lofty and pure а spirit as to put to 
shame the grovelling follies of Moody-and-Sankey re- 
vivalism : “О Thou Great-Compassionate-Heart, never 
will I seek nor receive private, individual salya- 
tlon—never enter into final peace alone; but for- 
ever and everywhere will I live and strive for the 
universal redemption of svery creature throughout 
all worlds, Until all are delivered, never will I leave 
the world of sin, sorrow, and struggle [t. e., to enter 
Nirvana], but will remain where I am." 

Here, in this Baddhistic manifestation of в tran- 
scendent public spirit (which makes our selfish 


Christianities, thelsms, and atheisms look so starved 
and wolfish), we find prayer without petition—a sim- 
ple outpouring of the inner life to tha “Great-Com- 
passionate-Heart”’ of the universe, seeking no return, 
but uttering the sublimeet passion of the human soul 
in а great surge of self-dedication to the universal. 
In the glow of such luminous aspirations as these, 
prayer puts on a new guise; it ceases to be the 
miser's clutch after a spiritual penny in the Divine 
hand, and becomes the free gush of the fountain of 
humanity’s love for its kind, throwing up Its glitter- 
ing drops to win а new glory and lustre in the beams 
of the Sun. It is idle to ask: “Shall we, then, pray 
such prayers as these?" If they fitly utter the 
quality of your innermost life, you cannot help it! 
Prayer of this sort ls never a duty: it із either а 
necessity or an absurdity, Given that out of which 
such prayers can alone spring, you can no more help 
praying them than you can help breathing; in опе 
form or in another, in word or in action, the great 
thirst for righteousness burning at the core of your 
being will burst forth in some form of speech, giving 
utterance to all the like-minded (whether finite or 
infinite) of that which you cannot conceal. But if 
the ideals you cherish are nothing but the interests 
of your miserable self, you can no more pray such 
prayers than an empty well can pour forth water. 
You may mouth eloquent orations to the Deity in 
public or in private, and wind them up with all the 
doxologies extant; but, in the sense that prayer is 
any outward utterance of the inward striving after 
the divine, you vex the air with inanitiea and are 
dumb. The whole teaching of Free Religion respect- 
ing prayer is concentrated into this short maxim: 
Never ргву—{ you can help it I" 


FREE RELIGION IN PANIS, 


Something less than one year ago we recelved from 
a friend a pamphlet entitled La Religion Laique et 
U Eglise Unitaire, a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, 
Betting forth the plan of a religious association on & 
basis of reason. It contained àn introduction; an 
appeal to religions men unattached to any religious 
system; а declaration of fundamental ideas; a profes- 
sion of faith in moral principles addressed to right- 
minded people (hommes de bonne volonté) ; remarks 
on religious worship and observance; a series of 
questions and answers unfolding the rationale of re- 
ligious bellef; notes of a critical and explanatory 
kind; ап appendix, giving the opinions of a portion 
of the press on the new enterprise, and presenting its 
points of essential agreement with similar move- 
ments in England and America; and a brief sum- 

"mary of the cardinal points involved in the scheme. 
The presentation of so many important matters in 
so short а compass must necessarily be sketchy; more 
is suggested than explained; but а great deal is sug- 
gested, Very few books contain so many vital 
thoughts in so small s number of pages. The results 
of much reading and of profound reflection are stated 
in a luminous manner and with that freedom of 
touch peculiar to French men of letters, which is во 
easily mistaken for lightness and superficiality. 

On the first page the writer says: The pamphlet 
we issue here contains the prospectus of an impor- 
tant religious revivalin our country. Although the 
doctrines of this new Church are scarcely more than 
outlined, the papers which we shall submit to our 
readers will enable them to comprehend the bearing 
and the reach of в work that is nothing less than an 
attempt at social renovation through the action of 
the religious idea. Whatever may be the actual fort- 
une (the immediate visible success) of this experi- 
ment, one cannot be indifferent to a scheme, which 
offers a religion without miracle, from which the su- 
pernatural is banished as completely аз it is from the 
domain of ecience,—which affirms religion to be 
eternal as God, immortal as humanity, progressive as 
the mind of man, haying a church without a priest, 
a faith without a confession. 


Wo offer neither a new religion nor a new Church. 
Religion is always the ваше eternal thing; but the 
religion we avow has reached that stage of develop- 
ment where 16 can meet the demande of enlightened 
and superior reason; it has become latcal, secular, 

A to the Church we call it Unitarian, aa decluring 
at once its philosophical monothelam, and as affirm- 
ing its place in the deyelopment of the religious ides 
in the line of Christian tradition whereof Unitarian- 
ism has thus far been regarded aa the most advanced 
and liberal phase." Adverting then to the fact that 
similar projects hays been started and continued for 
several years, in England and the United States, the 
writer concludes: “АП such enterprises have in fact 
acommon alm, the solution of what the sagacious 


Professor John Tyndall calls ‘the problem of prob- 
lems’ which especially concerns our generation; 
namely, ‘the reasonable satisfaction of the religious 
sentiments.’ ” 

In August appeared the first number of a monthly 
magazine, of about the size of the pamphlet just no- 
ticed, and each succeeding month has brought its 
number. There are now five issues, each richer and 
more significant than the number that went before. 
It is called La Religion Laique Organe de Regenera- 
Ном Sociale. The contents are varied, embracing the- 
ology, politica, literature, criticism, correspondences, 
prose and verse, book reviews, studies In compara- 
tive religion and mythology; the whole animated by 
a hopeful, uspiring, believing temper, and character- 
ized by a singular brightness and elasticity of treat- 
ment. There is no reticence, no disguise, no affecta- 
tion. An air of candor marks every article, giving a 
persuasive tone to the pages, delightful to readers of 
the cultivated class, and attractive to less practised 
students and inquirers, There la no trace of assump- 
tion or of pedantry, but a happy combination of eass 
and strength is apparent on every page. А similar 
journal here would meet a want that is generally feit 
among the unestablished rationality, 

The editor of the magazine, the author of the first 
pamphlet, the writer also of Important articles from 
month to month, ia M. Charles Fauvety, a man of 
Intelligence, culture, and experience; well-known in 
the liberal circles of Paris аз a champion of free- 
thought, a friend of free institutions, a benefactor 
and helper of free men, brave, humane, enthusiastic. 
He is possessed of pecuniary competancy, and there- 
by able to maintain the enterprise he has started 
without appeals for assistance to the general public 
He would nevertheless be glad, no doubt, to receive 
subscriptions and contributions, both as augmenting 
his resources and as demonstrating the success of his 
work. There is no evidence of power that is a snb- 
stitute for a large subscription list, Not that he йв 
without supporters at home. A committee of publi- 
cation and extension is composed of a philologist, a 
“corrector of the press," a man of letters, an advo- 
cate, a publicist, a physician, a historian, a merchant, 
a banker, and an ancien instituteur. The writers are 
accomplished men, whose names are unknown in this 
country, and need not be mentioned. Lonis Guyot, 
banker, 65 Rue Mont Martre, recelves subscriptions 
at the very moderate rate of five francs, a silver dal- 
lar, perannum. The friends of frecthonght in relig- 
lon will perhaps take а warmer practical interest im 
their home publications, if they consider and uphold 
the efforts made by foreigners in the same worthy 
cause, 0. B. Р. 


Ф + 
Gommanications. 
“THE BLAND SILVER BILL,” 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

Bir,—Mr. A. J. Warner, in Тик INDEX of Jan 
11, finds some fault with my comments оп Bland's 
Silver Bill, as passed by the House of Re 
tives. He affirms that It is undoubtedly within the 
domain of law to make a certain weight of silver 
equal in exchangeable value to a certain ot 
gold, “not, of course, by one country alone, but by 

concurrence of all countries," etc. He them 
uotes, from M. Cernuschi, several phs re- 
to the effect of legislation upon the relative 

values of gold and silver, reaching finally the com- 
clusion, in the паа of M. Cernuschi, that ***if 
there is a bimetallic international | ation, the 
relative value of the two metals can no ange vary“. 

Admitting this statement, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, I should like td ask in what way Mr. Warner 
manages to wrench out of it the remarkable com- 
clusion that ‘‘the Bland Bill, for . will 
not work an inflation." The very big hole between 
this eentence and the premises upon which it assumes 
to be founded le indeed distinctly pointed out by Mr. 
Warner himself in the phrase, ''not, of — У 
one country alone, but by the concurrence 
countries," and is also made evident Ён passage 
from Cernuschi, '^If there is а bimetallic international 
legislation," etc. But neither Mr. Warner nor any 
one else ever heard of any *'bimetallic international 
legislation," or ever knew of the relative value of 
gold and silver being determined by the concurrence 
of all countries," The little “if” in the sentence 
from Cernuschi le of immense significance in this 
connection. 

Mr. Warner һал falled to inform the readers of Тиш 
InpEx—and you will allow me, therefore, to supply 
the omission—that,one object of M. Cernusch' 
present visit to this country is to urge our oe 
to take part in his pro international legislation; 
and that М, Cern ‚ Moreover, to the t 
of Western inflationists, is decidedly o te 
Bland’s Silver Bill, maintaining very earnestly that 
one country alone cannot successfully adopt & bi- 
metallic currency,—in all of which I ch ly agres 
with him. 

Allow me in conclusion to express, my thanks te 
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Mr. Warner for his kindness in recommending a 
course of reading. I should be happy to reciprocate, 
bat refrain through fear that he might regard the 
works mentioned by me as altogether too * 


BosroN, Mass., Jan. 13, 1877. 


PHILADELPHIA LETYEH. 
[CONCLUDED FEOM LAST WEEE.) 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 
` Ав I noted the exceedingly Interest exhibit of 
Australia, во ive of wealth, culture, and re- 
finement, I could not "e wondering that this far- 
off island continent, itself nearly as large as all 
Europe, with harbors which in magnificence and 
utility su those of any other known portion of 
the globe, should be subject to the Bri crown; 
amd still more surprising is it that the people, high 
and low, rich and poor, should be satisfied with this 
wuübjection. They feel themselves, however, as I 
learned from one of the commiesioners, bnt nom- 
inally subject, as they рау no tribute to the British 
егото, elect thelr own native Parliament and min- 
istry, with whom the governor appointed by the 
erown is obliged to advise in all matters pertaining 
to the government. By being obliged to receive their 
chief асна the crown, they Z^ s — ME 
from the y sppointing power of a Un tales 
President, and the business depressions, brolla, and 
haps war, attendant upon his election by a major- 
vote. 

The characteristic exhibits of Australia were of its 
mineral, agricultural, and pastoral wealth. For 
a long time it was supposed that the principal source 
of Australian wealth was from its mines, that the 
soil was ill-adapted to agricultural and pastoral pur- 
waits; but now wheat-growing is in t of value its 
rece, meninges Nowhere as e ground, save 
from repo and Washington Territory, was so fine 
wheat to be found, both in size of kernel and weight 
fo the bushel, as from the provinces of Au 1a. 
Some specimens in Victorian Court weighed sixty- 
eight pounde to the bushel, and in the year 1874 
Bouth Australia alone exported over one hundred 
and eighty thousand tons of breadstuffs, There the 
operations of agriculture and husbandry are never 
suspended on sccount of winter, ms crops of some 


sort can be grown from Jan to December. 
Other grains exceedingly fine quality were here 
exhibited, nor were the products of the vineyard, or- 
chard, and len wanting in this exhibit. The ex- 


Mbit of ber pastoral wealth was extraordinary, there 
being now over sixty millions of sheep, mostly me- 
rinos, upon the island. Each province save Victoria 
represented the amount of gold taken from its mines 
since 1851 by a huge gilded pyramid, formed in sec- 
tons showing the entire amount and thé amount 
taken out each year. Victoria falled to make this 
representation, because, say her commissioners, the 
mid would have reached through the roof of the 
Bullding. She, however, exhibited a model of 
the largest n tof gold ever taken from her mines, 
which we 1743 ounces, and was valued at 
$34,500, No wonder that it was named the Wel- 
come Nugget.“ The utilization of the ekins of birds 
im A: а, Tasmania, and New Zealand, by manu- 
facturing them into door-mats, muffs, collars, and 
eollarettes, also the egg-shells, especially of the emu, 
set In solid native silver for mantel and table orna- 
ments, were exceedingly paene ue d ups the 
bases of thoes ornamiente were ful! relief figures 
amid palm-trees and fountains of silver, illustrative 
of real life. є 

The railroads and telegraph lines in Australia are 
owned and worked by the government, This le as it 
shonid be. Railroads are but public highways, and 
telegraphic communication but a quick mall-aystem 
for the public good, They should therefore be 
owned by the people and held in trust for them b 
the government. This In the United States woul 
greatly leasen the burdens of taxation. 

India, the country of the ancient Aryans, was rep- 
resented by an exhibit from British India and Siam; 
that from British India having been put up by the di- 
rections and under the supervision of the India Mu- 
seum of London. Its mineral and agricultural prod- 
uets, Including ite spices, many varieties of rice, and 
the ancient millet so often mentioned by Greek 
writers; its plants, medicinal and those used for — 
ing purposes; its manufactured goods, with a profu- 
sion of India shawls, scarfs, ts, camela’ hair 
shawls, gossamer embroidered with silk and beetles 
wings,—this embroidery exclusively the work of 
men; its carved black-wood furniture rivalled = 
by China; its carved sandal-wood and ívory inlai 
boxes; its jewelry of rich yellow gold; its primitive 

cult Implements and no less primitive mu- 

instruments, —all expressive of the customs, char- 
acter, and habits of the people, were of great interest. 
But, pri renga, E these in Interest, were those por- 
tions of the exhibit bespeaking the religions, ancient 
and modern, of this people. These consisted of 
photographic representations of temples and modes 
of worship, photolithographic representations of del- 
Чез, and stone carving from the Tops of Amravati, 
an ancient temple. Prominent among the stone 
sculpture, were the feet of Brahma carved from the 
solid stone, surrounded by a miniature mythological 
representation of the order of creation proceedin 
from the bowels of this deity. Of course, 1n this col- 
lection was the sacred elephant, doth in stone and 


ivory. 

The exhibit of Slam did not arrive until a short 
time previous to the close of the Exposition; but аз 
it has been presented to our government and is to be 
Placed in the Smithsonian Inatitute, United States 
citizens will yet have the opportunity for its exam- 
ination. 

In no part of the Exposition grounds was there 


Buch a constant crowd as in China and Japan of the 
Main Building. Japan does not like to be mentioned 
in connection with China, во much farther advanced 
does this nation believe itself. But to us they are 
both pagan nations, and may therefore be very prop- 
erly spoken of together. In everything exhibited by 


China, so thoroughly has this strange and peculiar 


ple excelled, that no nation need be ashamed to 
mentioned in the same connection. Every one 
knows that the speclal exhibit of both these coun- 
tries were silk, lacquer-work, carved work, and por- 
celains; and that China especially excelled in the 
two latter, and Japan in 1 er-work. The quantity 
and quality of these exhibits were such as to elicit 
constant expressions of surprise and admiration from 
visitors. 'The lesson to Christisns must have been 
valuable; an aged, white-headed gentleman, as he 
stood by thé pagoda-shaped case containing tbe 
carved ivory work, so magnificently fine as to hold 
the visitor almost spell-bound, exclaimed, "I have 
given the last dollar I ever will give to convert these 
heathen; we need to learn of them," To the liberal 
thinker and social philosopher, the lesson was entirely 
different; for, while he could not help admiring the 
inexpressible beauty and fineness of this work, It 
ke to him of an over-populous country, and years 
toil and агу for the masses. The carved bed- 
steads, tables, dreesing-cases, etc., told the same 
story. Miniature pagodas, supposed to represent 
temples of worship, but which seem much better 
adapted as watch-towers, were here represented and 
во located in the pavilion that, from the summit of 
each one, another was visible. Some of the 
lain articles exhibited were representations of house- 
hold divinities and objects held as sacred by these 
people, but did not seem half so absurd and blas- 
phemous as did the Spanish oll-painting before de- 
scribed. І should rather have these divinities, with 
the Chinese puilosophy of government by mora! 
agency, incorporated Into the United States Constl- 
tution, than this Trinitarian God with his Scriptural 
commands. I inquired of tha Commissioner for the 
sacred works of the Chin and was directed to the 
educational department of Connecticut in the south- 
ern gallery of the Main Bullding. These works, 
regarded by them as of Inesttmable value, they dared 
not keep In the space allotted thom, во great was the 
crowd and ao little faith have they ln the moral recti- 
tude of the Christian. 

Among the lacquer-work of Japan, some of which 
ls eleven hundred years old, but which you could not 
distinguish from that of more recent date, were two 

leces claiming to bg the fineat work ever produced 
la that country. One of these, the “damask 
three plates respectively of white silver, red copper, 
ee plates, res vely of white silver, copper, 
and dark blue ‘shakado”—an alloy of copper and 
gold,—thus forming & compound plate upon both 
sides of which irregular figures are acratched here 
and there so as to ahow the metal underneath; the 
plateis then stretched by hammering, thus making 
the various metals visible in apots and meandering 
lines, This process is repeated until the proper pat- 
tern and desired thickness of the goe ia obtained, 
The resultis very beautiful "Theo 
piece of work is a cabinet, its four aides illustrating 
the four different kinds of lacquer-work; that is, the 
gold inlaid, the gold, the black, and a combination 
of the red, green, brown, and gold lacquer. The 
edges of this cabinet were trimmed with carved tor- 
toise-shell Japan exhibited bronze, coral, allver, 
and gold personal ornaments, a rock-crystal cup set 
in gold, and many large and small porcelain and 
metal vasea, candelabras, garden and parlor oma- 
ments upon which were representations of their 
national, mythological legends. A bed dressed ina 
blue embroidered silk quilt, white silk sheets, pillow, 
and bolster-cases, attracted much attention, The 
style of the Japanese bedstead is not unlike that of 
the American; but those from China во exquisitely 
carved, were of cane-sent bottom, and required no 
mattress, Both countries exhibited a large number 
of screens and pictures of embroidered silk in carved 
ebony frames, and their agricultural products con- 
elsting largely of tes and rice; but that exhibit which 
expressed the most ром was the governmental 
educational exhibit of Japan, which greatly surprised 
me, Here were not only apparatus and charts for 
the various branches of science, perfect 
miniature ivory skeletons, but vegetable fibres and 
other natural products with thelr uses and the proc- 
enses of utilization demonstrated. Thie system of 
teaching practical industry, engrafted upon our com- 
mon school ayetem, would vastly increase the general 
intelligence and usefulness of our citizens. The 
éxhibite of both China and Japan were at least highly 
creditable to pagan nations, 

The exhibit of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands 
attracted much attention, partly because of its own 
intrinsic interest, and partly as coming from the land 
of King Kalikaus, whose recent visit to this country 
ls fresh In the minds of all. 

Upon the wall of the enclosure hung а wreath of 
moases, white shells and pink coral, in the centre of 
which, in coral and moss, were the words “Aloha 
America, 1870," which, translated, means Love to 
America." Tho enclosure was of course surmounted 
by the flag, consis of aight stripes of red, white, 
and blue (гергеаеп ng the eight inhabited lslands 
forming the group), upon which was the cross of St. 
George and the motto, Righteousness 1s the е of 
nations." 

The exhibits consisted of many specimens of ferns 
mosses, and lichens, carefully put upon cardboard 
and labelled with their botanical names; most beau- 
tiful specimens of that variety of pink coral found 
only on the reefs of the Micronesian Islands and sur- 
passing in beauty anything of the kind ever before 
seen here; many specimens of melted lava, showing 
the various forme which it assumes; cases of birds 


with their nests and eggs, among which was the bird's- 
nest made entirely from that form of melted lava re- 
sembling horse-hair and known as ''pele-hair," to- 
gether with quaint manufactured articles as robes 
made of cloth, manufactured from the bark of the 
cocoanut and other trees by the felting process, these 
robes trimmed with shells; hats of the bamboo leaf 
trimmed with the banana leaf; cloaks made entirely 
equ te by tying in each knot of & common fish- 
net а bunch of seaweed, and other domestic articles 
expressive of the habits of the people. : 

usen Emma, the wife of the former king, exhib- 
ited royal robes, kabelas, апі many relics of the 
ancient days.of the island, among which was the war- 
club of an ancient king, a model of his bed and pil- 
lows, and а wooden spittoon inlaid with human 
bones, disproving the statement of recent travellers 
that the Sandwich Islanders never were cannibals. 
The “kahelas,” or royal plumes, are borne In front 
and over the heads of royal personages on state occa- 
sions as emblems of тоту, and, like the robes, are 
made of brilllant-colored feathers, the lemon-yellow 


from the ‘‘mami,”’ or royal bird, under each of whose 
wings is found a single yellow feather. Of course 
very many of these birds must be taken to make a 
royal robe, or even a “kahela” At the death of her 
husband, Queen Emma, not being will to be di- 
vested of the semblance of royalty, strove for the ү 
session of the crown; but y Christianity bad 
been sufficiently ingrafted upon the Institutions ef 
the island to demand that sex should determine 
ta; she therefore failed. 

le examining these novel exhibits, I met the 
daughter of a former missionary. This lady, now a 
resident of Washington, but who was bern ene of 
theae islands, seemed to be as proud of her birthplace 
as аге the natives of Massachusetts. From her I 
ned much information relative to the customs and 


The б> uas rton of Mexico’ 

on C в ex- 
hibit were her splendid s ens of onyx and her 
gode] representations of the treasures of the anclent 


parti 

New England and Middle States, from the 
tinted sye-glass, so well calculated to e and 
restore the falling eyesight, to the most elaborate 
асарга Instrument; from the American Inside 

indow Blind, combining the most perfect ventila- 
tion snd adjustment of light with beauty and ch 
ness, to the most elaborate house, office, and chu: 
furniture; from the tiny tape to the beat cassimeres 
and beautiful qualities of figured and plain American 
silke,—all favorably compared with the manufactured 
prodncts of those nations which we are pleased to 
call foreign civillzed peoples, while the exhibita of 
the resources of the great West was not equalled by 
those of any country. Nearly every State made a 
characteristic exhibit in Agricultural Hall of its 
agricultural products, some States wp eom this 
with a special exhibit in its own State Building. 
Wisconsin did not do herself justice; Iowa, In ad. 
dition to her many hundred varieties of grains and 
seeds, exhibited three hundred varieties of apples 
and specimens of her &oil to а depth of eight feet; 
while Kansas, with a more favorable climate, made а 
fine exhibit of Juxuriant vegetables, fruits, grasses, 
and grains, Of course we expected from California 
a fine display of apples, pears, peaches, plums, prunes 
figs, quinces, ит an es, apricots, an 

monds (all of which grow in Kansas), and were not 
1 . Of the varieties of California grape, 
the Tokay (exhibited in clusters of ten pounds h 
the Muscatelle, Muscat, Alexandria, or raisin " 
were the most delicious I ever tasted. With all this 
power of delicious production, wy, Is It that so many 
mechanics eke out а miserable, half-starved existence 
in our Eastern cities? To say that they are mechan- 
les and not farmers does not answer the question, 
if they have any versatility of brain-power. 

The Kansas and Colorado State Building attracted 
more attention than any other State building, y 
from the unequalled luxuriant growth of 
productions, and partly from the museum of Colo- 
rado animals, all of which were killed and mounted 
for exhibition by a Colorado woman, And here I 
cannot forbear to say a word, perhaps a harsh word, 
of the Woman's Pavillon. This bailding, so dimin- 
utive as compared with the other Exhib'tion build- 
ings, with its school-girl contents, continually pained 
me. It gave no idea of woman's work, her heart, 
or her brain, but was rather the exhibit of the work 
done by children in blind and orphan asylums, It 
is futile to attempt to separate the work of men and 
women, for they are by Nature combined. The ex- 
hibits in all de ents of the Exposition were the 
result of their joint labor, and many of both sexes 
were constantly employed, especially in Machinery 
Hall, Ulustrating the processes of this work, Many 
women, 2 this truth, did not attempt to placa 
their exhibita in the Pavillon; and others, falling to 
make а favorable impression upon the ladies having 
the matter In charge, were refused the opportunity. 
Of this latter class was Mrs, Ella Haller, of New 
York, who exhibited over two tons of the finest frult 
in patent jars of her own invention, It was the 
finest exhibit of the kind upon the grounds, and her 
jar, being self-feeding, by which the fruit s contin- 
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ually kept covered with syrup, deserves the attention 
of housekeepers and those engaged in the business 
of fruit-can А 
Nearly орров ta the above exhibit, in cultural 
Hall, was exhibit of Baker's chocolate, etc., 
which so well illustrates the general character of the 
Exposition I cannot fail to mention it. Of course 
every one is familiár with chocolate, cocos, and 
cocoa-butter, but few know how the cocoa-bean from 
which the articles are manufactured grows. This 
firm exhibited not only the manufactured products 
and the bean, but the gourd in which the beans are 
found, both in its dried and natural state, as pre- 
served In alcohol, distributing to visitors a pamphlet- 
— giving se раа yp as to its 
cultivation, growth, process of manufacture. 
But it 1s useless to attempt without much time and 
space to give any accurate idea of the United States 
exhibit In every department, іп art no less than 
manufactures agriculture, did her exhibits en- 
title "her to at least equal respect with the older and 
жон advanced nations of the earth. 

e Centennial Шоп has been a great edu- 
eator. No опе could visit it, however carelessly, with- 
out learning something of the resources of the na- 

represented, and to the student it has been 
&rich feast. Ite effect must be to increase Individual 
sym; y with, and charity for, all nations and 
ples, of whatever religions or type of civilization. 
ut when you appreciate the many and unusual 
demands upon our time this season, with no abate-_ 
ment of home or business duties, but the added work 
of the Liberal League, both local and national, you 
will not wonder that we are weary and worn, and 
heartily glad that the Centennial Exposition, with 
all its lessons, pleasures, and opportunitles, is pas 
and with {t so much of the Centennial year. It wi 
take а large part of the next century for Philadel- 
phians to become stifficiently rested to desire its rep- 


etitipn. Very truly, 
CARRIE BUBNHAM KILGORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29, 1876. 


— —— — 
“REASONS AGAINST WOMAN SUFFHMAGE" 
CONSIDERED. 


EDITOR oF THE InDEX:— 

Taking a philosophical view of the matter, it ls to 
me always amusingly refreshing to note the charming 
air of disin t kindly unconcern which one 
class of human can erhibit in denying to 
another class the and privileges which they 
themselves already enjoy. It always reminds me of 


Artemus Ward's ardent patriotism d the war, 
which worked him up to such a pitch of ess enthu- 
slasm as to make him declare himself ready to вее all 


his wife's relations shed their last drop of blood in de- 
fence of the dear old flag. 

Mr. Mead bas, I confess, put his case" ү 
cleverly and adroltty. On the surface of it It looks 
reasonable, philosophical, and unblassed by any but 

hilanthropic motives; and if I were а man, already 
n possession of а vote, or if men were the disfran- 
chised class, I am not sure but that I could appre- 
clate the full force and cogency of his aj to that 
disfranchised class to stand aside at this crisis and 
forget thelr own grievance, and to wait for tim 
„more convenient season" —the “good time” which 
fe always coming, but which experience teaches us 
never does come, until by persistent effort we make 
1 come. But you know it makes а vast amount of 
difference as to whose ox it 1s that 1s gored, 

I cannot promise Mr. Mead, indeed I haven't the 
slightest hope of, anything like a millennium when 
wo women get the ballot In our hands; in fact, I do 
not share in Mr. Mead’s avowed belief that we are 
“far ahead of the fathers, brothers, and sons of our 
own race" in the particulars of honesty, virtue, 
parity, and u tness, The sexes аге "rore of 
natural law too closely identified in aims and pursuits 
to allow either to excel the other in virtue or sink 
into lower depths of vice. That which uplifts one 
mast n: y elevate the other; what degrades the 
one must lower the other. But, though even the 
worst that has bean pro of woman's s 
were sure to happen, I would none the less work and 
plead and inaist on giving it to her, for it is always а 
step forward in mental progress whenever any old 
wrong іа righted. The bestowal of it may, by np- 
heaving old landmarks, pulling down old shambles 
of а cruder clvilization, cause for a time a little extra 
dust and dismay. But these things will be gradually 
&djusted,—the unsightly evil thing is removed, an 
the ground cleared for the upbuilding of & nobler 
structure, If momentary anarchy succeed this up- 
heaval, let it come, 6 know that the principle 
аита our action is right and just, and in time 
all be harmonious. 

І am sorry that Mr. Mead’s personal observation 
and experience of the practical workings of woman 
suffrage should have been so unfortunate as to change 
his views, and thereby lose to our side the able efforta 
of his pen in behalf of that movement; for if he can 
plead so ably and subtly on the wrong side of the 
queren, what в power ht һе not become with 

eright to inspire him! But he should remember 
that it is the part of philosophy to look beyond any 
little first mistakes or misdirection of the wor! 
of а true principle, and trust to the principle itself 
for the future. It is not often that even the best- 
planned and best-adjusted machinery in the world 
moves on smoothly and evenly at the start; there are 
always minute inequalities which at first clog a little 
the workings of it,—inequalities, however, вооп worn 
away by the friction of use, 

America has little to boast of in the removal from 
her escutcheon of the foul blot of n slavery, 
which so long made her vaunted republicanism a 
glittering falachood. It was no result of a wise 
statesmanship which relieved this fair land from that 
tyranny of race which was slowly sapping the founda- 


tions of its energy and uprightness. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was forced upon us by the stern 
necessities of war, instead of being, as it should have 
been, the result of the wise dictates of а far-seeí 
political sagacity. If the freelng of the slaves 
the consequent placing of the ballot in their hands 
had been accomplished in a time of peace, when the 
wise men of the State could have given their beat 
to meet the exigencies of the case, and to guide 
aright the masses of ignorant and brutal manhood 
во suddenly let locee upon us, the legitimate out- 
of the, beneflcent“ system of slavery,—Mr. 
ead would not have such а show of apparent jus- 
tice at thin time in his philosophic determination to 
struggle another acoeselon of “untrained 
voters"—the mothers, wives, alsters, and educators 
of the dominant sex. : 
While slavery was still an "institution" in this so- 
called Republic, it cast so deep & stain on the fair 
flag of опт 1! as to cansa it often to be greeted, 
not with the admiring reverenoe of the freedom-lovers 


of mgr — with sneers 2 Its "i 
and suc iun! epigrams as Capt. Marryatt 
think it was he) composed in its honor :— 
“The white man’s liberties in 
Are blazoned by your atars; 
But what's the meaning of your stripes? 
They mean—your negro's soars!" 

It seems to me that the mistakes of the past ought 
to teach men wisdom for the future, but it does not 
always have that effect. Already America is 
рей shown from f sources how unso are 
her claims to true political equality and genuine re- 


publicaniam, во long as she denies to woman an equal 
volce in making the laws which she ie obl to 
obey. The flag is not even now the flag of the free" 
which it so proudly boasts of belng, so long as woman 
ig allowed no word In the counsels of the land. Says 
Harriet Martineau: “I declare that whatever obedi- 
ence I yield to the laws of the society in which I 
n 3 opea А ario: not we aver: d and 

, but my judgment and my Я y punish- 
md een on me ке a Mun Mere laws I 
sho! as so much gratuitous injury, for to 
those laws I haye never actually or virtually assented. 
I know there are women in England who agree with 
me in this. I know there are women in America 
Wip saree with me in this.“ 

. Mary Somerville, one of the brightest ta 
of British science, who deeply felt the injustice done 
her sex by the denial of the franchise, in her Per- 
sonal Recollections remarks: “The British laws are 
adverse to women; and we are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Stuart Mill for daring to show their iniquity and 
injustice. The law of the United States in 


some respects even worse, insulting the sex by grant- 
: suffrage to the ly emancipated slaves, and 

на it to the y educated women of the Re- 
public. 


Mrs. Besant, another English woman, has also 
spoken her rebuking word against this flaw in the 
erican assumption of a true republicanism, а re- 
buke which has brought forth this reply from Mr. 
Mead. She will, I am sure, be abundantly able to 
take np the gauntlet in defence of woman's ye. ч 
mhich Me ead ма trown down se beri — — 
g also, in spite of the tty personal complim 
he pays her, wa which (во Моп) he fancies will 
reconcile her or any woman to partial acquiescence in 
his argument. Sara А. UNDERWOOD. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 12, 1877. 


- WHY A SUBSCRIBER STOPPED HIS 
PAPER. 


SALEM, COLUMBIANA Co., Ohio, | 


Dec. 20, 1878. 
Sos] INDEX — ih A 
y referring to the tag on my paper, it appears 
that my subscription runs out on tbe 3lst instant, 
You will please discontinue my paper for the pres- 
ent, not because I have to reapect its Eich- 
toned literature or your honesty, but because of 
your leaning towards your enemles in a political 
sense has made many of your former friends think 
that your indirect efforts to sustain the Democracy 
for & long time m and especially during the last 
campaign, has done more harm by 2 about 
the present state of political affairs than any other 
man in this whole country. I get s Democratic pa- 
per myself, not because І respect it, but to make 3 
reconnoissance of the enemy. I have been a life- 
1 reader of the Investigator; I have also been & 
of both INDEX and Truth Seeker since they 
r 
ment that 0 t on the 
over on the rebel side. What have you to expect 
from the Democrats? Have you not been exposing 
that party by warning us of the d us elements 
It contains, Catholicism, slavery, orance, etc., 
etc.? If the two es were divided, would you 
not risk your fate with the Republicans? Was it not 
x M pee of Mang рр educated yous estab- 
your paper, and sustains it st presen Every 
Democratic subscriber you have has received his lib- 
eral Ideas from Republican teachers. I do not say 
that Republicans are АП right; but when we think of 
the struggle they have had for their own existence, 
and to save the country from its enemies, it is aston- 
reap that the party is во good as it is. If there was 
any chance of a better party arising, I would join it 
immediately; but I have no idea of progressing, crab- 
fashion, back to the Democratic party, which, If let 
alone, would land us back in the alxteenth centary. 
Yours respectfully, Davi PORTER. 
P. S.—We know that the danger you fear іа t 
from the Republican party, but the history of the 
world and experience In our country show us that 
the Democratic party must not be trusted, 


(Mr. Porter will do exactly as he pleases about 


reading THe INDEZ, but he le all wrong as to his 
facts. We have had no ''leaning'" whatsoever tow- 
ards the Democrats; what we had was towards the 
Republicans; as stated in these columns frankly, we 
voted for neither party, but cast a protest ballot. Is 
there no limit anywhere to the tendency of mankind 
to misunderstand plain language? We are acquiring 
ап enormous respect for clear-headedness. The 
above letter reminds us of Mr. Emerson's suggestion 
to bend down and look at the landscape between 
one's legs.—ED.| 


———R — ———— 
A NEW BOOK SUGGESTED. 


EDITOR or TRR INDEX ;— 

On reading your lecture upon Jesus and Socra- 
tes" in the last INDEX, the earnest desire which I 
have often felt comes up afresh; namely, that you 
would give to the puhiic, in boek form, collections 
from your writings which have been from time to 
time presented |n your paper. The readers of THE 
Inpzx, I am sure, would greet with joy two or three 
volumes, classified as to subjects, from this source. 
I have known persons to cut out from the paper, and 
preserve as best they could in scrap-books, articles of 
yours which they felt they must have at hand. Oth- 
ers, with the same f „ have procured extra copies 
ot TAE INDEX contain — 00 them most valuable 

and sentiments which they wished to have 
wi reach at any time. 

So, jadging from my own limited observation evan, 
I cannot but believe that there would be а hearty 
echo from the readers of THE INDEX generally to m 
own wish to have, in a compact, d le form, that 
could readily lay my hand upon, collections of cer- 
tain lectures, discourses, and editorials which have 
been to me во great a јоу, and have aroused anthusi- 
asm for noble sction. And, in addition to any 
merely personal wishes, le the importance to human- 
Ity of preserving, in & more permanent form than the 

hemeral pages of a newspaper, views and prinei- 
ples which it would be a sin against posterity to allow 


to perish. 

LZ you not please to give serious consideration to 
this proposal, and thus gratify one who has been 
from the first a subscriber and careful reader of Тнк 
INDEX, and who is deeply your debtor for what уоп 
have given of advanced, logical thought and of noble 


Р whose roots strike down to the hard-pan of 
the nature of things ? T. 
Jan. 21, 1877. 


[That the wish above expressed should have been 
felt even by a few, ls a source of gratification we will 
not pretend to conceal. But we have no reason to 
suppose that many share it; and it would be quite 
impossible, we presume, to find & good publishing 
house willing to assume the pecuniary risks of so 
dubious an investment, Numerous unorthodox 
books are published; but publishers see clearly what 
eo many unorthodox thinkers and authors like to 
make light of—the significance of names and the 
fatal Importance of & sharply defined position. The 
hopes of suthorship were part of the price pa!d for 
the establishment of TRE InpEx.—Ep.] 


QUESTIONS IN RETURN. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

In THE INDEX for December 28, 1876, Mr. Preston 
Day asks: Cannot an individual inherit eternal life 
in another sphere of existence dependent on the con- 
ditions In which it le manifested?" May not mind 
inthat sphere be related to an organism with a ner- 
vous system?“ 

Now I should like to ask In return: Does any sci- 
ence teach where that sphere may be? By what 
means ів this eternal life or Immortal soul going to 
get Into this ? Howisit going to adapt it- 
self to sald conditions? How is the mind, which in- 
herita an organism here on earth till the death of 
such organism, page get into the new organism in 
another sphere t Is going to develop а new or- 

ready for said mind to take posseasion of? 
d when said mind does take possession, what be- 
comes of that which developed aaid organism? Ie it 
‘shoved out’? And does it develop another organ- 
ism to be shoved out of by another usurping mind? 
Will he throw the light of day on these questions, 
that they may be {ко and satisfactorily answered’ ?? 
y yo 
G. E. PAREHUEST, M. D. 


AW EXPOSTULATION, 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX ;— 

To what blasphemous utterances your heretical 
teachings lead! One of your followers tella me that 
the stone In the fable of Stone Broth” prefigures the 
Orthodox Christ as plainly as does the stone which 
David tells us the builders rejected; that, by exciting 
thelr curiosity, love, or fear, men are led to do un- 
wittingly all those things which are attributed to 
Christ's aid. In other words, that the Church uses 
Christ as the ar used the stone. 

O, that yon might hear the voice that Paul heard 
and cease your work of persecution ! 

NAMELESS. 


A GENTLEMAN, watching the lady cutting paper 
flowers in the Woman's Building, said to his friend: 
“Т can cut out the devil with sclesors;“ and, after a 
pause, said to Misa Scissors, “І suppose you couldn't 
do that, could you?" “I think not," was the réply, 
“but I hope І can cut his acquaintance!" >, ; 
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It ts the object of THE INDEX to give public 
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have to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains & discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
eno year's subscription. 
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B letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Belig- 
fom, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Оте purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proeeedings of Fifth Annual Mest- 
img, 1879. Moents. (Four or more, $96 
centa each.) Oontains sss&ys by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Celis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
img, 1878. 26 cents. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on Religion in Freedom," with 
addrespes by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, Т. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Le- 
eretia Mott. й 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 55 cents. (Four or 
more, 36 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on "The Validity of the Free Raligious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Bigns of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneachein's speech on “Reformed Juás- 

," and of the statements by Messrs, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 


— 


tru-Ohristian, together with the Secreta- 
ту'в Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Donglase, and 
D. А. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 55 cents. (Four or 
more,25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. В, Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8, Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 26 
cents each.) Contains a full abatract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual ro- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. В. Frothingham; essay 
by Jamea Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
Mgion to the State“ (or, аз he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer”), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Bavage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on "the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Welas,—together with letters from Judge 
Doo, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Eeligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 

Beason and Revelation, by William J, 


Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3,00. 


For series of important Tracta see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


Those publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annua! Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail тау be sd- 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER 86. F. R. 4. 


No. 1— Truths for the Times, by Г. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, autbor of “The Origin of Bye- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, bnt subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “1 have now 
read "TRUTHS FOR тип Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmoet heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that аге wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


Но, 8.—Lecture om the Bible, by the Rev. 


tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.09. 


No. Christian Prepagandiam, by Г. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
ef Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. §.—““Ged im the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes tha pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. & 

No. -The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 1 copies 
$1.00. 


— 


No. T.—Compulsory Education,” by 
У. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ehíld to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 ont. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
centa; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—Ehe Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Но. 10.— The im t of Christi- 
amity, by F. E Abbot Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to amy one 
who will désiributs i, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred coptes. 


Noll—The God of Sciomes, by Р. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the rea] influenca of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No.12.—1s Romaniam Beal Christian- 
16у? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. k. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. T. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 15.—T'he Haitle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rey. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
ianity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
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THE INDEX aims— 1 


To increase general intelligence with recpect 
to religion: 


To foster в nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitariantan 
for pectartaniam, devotion to untversal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In briaf, to hasten the day when Free Beilg- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticizm throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
Bow shall be the aim of ali private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. Tho last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other Interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheqne, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must bé accompanied 
with the money in each osso, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 23] Washington Street Boston 
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FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
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The following is a list of the subjecta with 
which I shall enter the lecture-field this ses- 
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. THOMAS PAINE: BEBVANT OF FREEDOM 
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N * Bon AND BUDDHISM. 
10. CONFUCIUS AND CONFUCIAXIBM. 
11, Tux BIBLE OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 
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For а handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed BEA L—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For Ттихтт-Етуш DOLLARS, still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the aame Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lih- 
eral League than by making themsetves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make в very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 


№, | Hon of the National Liberal League explain 


the privileges of membership :— 


Any person 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
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Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 
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CHARTERS 


for Local Auxilary Liberal Leagnes, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Libera] League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
* | cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 
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Liberal League, оп & scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make а fine orna- 
ment for any hail. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
BI Washington Street, Boston. 
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WHOLE No. 371. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTEAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESB." 


1. The Constitation of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscienoe of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tes of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
axception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other band, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


Б, Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
Fights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Baddhists, Confacians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ista, freethinkars, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheista, 
und all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of al! citisens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the oiti- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ere in the true sense of the word, and act In the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which із not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or inmooently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizans in their equal re- 
Ugtous rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by chook- 
ing the free movement of mind, poetpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


U. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, 16 does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism ів 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether а fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, по particular religion and no 
particular oburch has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no reapector of 
churches; ita sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it із built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FON THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 
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. shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


Moopy AND SANKEY began their campaign іп Bos- 
ton last Sunday. For a time they will be the last 
sensation." 

М. ERXEST RENAN, the author of the Life of 
Jesus, is to deliver a lecture on Spinoza at the Hague, 
February 21, the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
great philosophers death. 

RowLAND HILL was once requested to preach а 
sermon to the elect. He promptly replied, “Нате 
the goodness to mark the elect with a piece of chalk, 
во that I may know them, and I will pfeach to them.“ 
The requeat was not insisted on. 

“THE GREAT DEBATE on spruce gum," writes a 
Quebec correspondent in the Montreal Evening Star 
of December 28, “ended in the passing of Mr. Tail- 
lon's bill to authorize the Nuns of the Providence to 
engage in all kinds of Industries, and the conse- 
quence will be that the manufacturers of Montreal 
will in future have to compete with a gigantic organ- 
ization carrying on trade with pauper labor under ex- 
emption from taxes. Much was said about the er- 
cellent work the Providence Convent has done in the 
direction of charities, but not a word was uttered on 
the deplorable effect the institution has exercised by 
depreciating the labor of the poor classes such as the 
denmstresses and needle-women with whom it comes 
directly Into conflict." In this way the Catholic 
Church aggrandizee itself at the expense of the poor 
it professes to befriend. When will mankind come 
to perceive that the prosperity of the Church as an 
Institution, whether Catholic or Protestant, is alwaya 
at the expense of thelr own secular interests? Prob- 
ably not till the falsity of the Christian creed is 
thoroughly understood by the people. 

A DISPATCH to the Boston Herald reads as follows: 
„Philadelphia, Јар, 28.—The Liberal League of Phil- 
adelphia celebrated the one hundred and fortieth 
birthday of Tom Paine to-day, and the occasion ex- 
cited much interest, in consequence of the indigna- 
tox of Liberals over the rejection of a testimonial 
bust of Paine by the city government, and the an- 
nouncement that Walt Whitman would speak. The 
attendance was very large. Reeolutiona were adopted 
denouncing the rejection of the bust as cowardice, 
bigotry, and Injustice, The poet Whitman then gave 
a reminiscence of Paine, telling how he became luti- 
mate with Paine’s most intimate friends at Tammany 
Hall, New York, thirty-five years ago. After speak- 
Ing of Paine's conviviality, Whitman said: 'I dare 
not say how much of what our Union is owning and 


enjoying to-day—its independence, its ardent bellet 
in and substantial practice of radical human rights 
and the severance of Its government from all eccle- 
siastical and superstitious dominion,—I dare not say 
how much of all this is owing to Thomas Paine; but 
1 am inclined to think a good portion of it decidedly 
le. Of the foul and foolish fictions yet told about the 
circumstances of his decease, the absolute fact is that, 
as he lived a good life after its kind, he died calmly, 
philosophically, as became him. He served the em- 
bryo Union with the most precious service, a service 
that every man, woman, and child in the thirty-eight 
States is to some extent receiving the benefit of to- 
day, and I for one here cheerfully and reverently 
throw one pebble on the cairn of his memory. 

HUNTINGTON, Long Island, was the acene of dis- 
turbances at a Methodist “‘watch-night prayer-meet- 
ing," on New Year's Eve, which were disgraceful in 
the extreme. The law was appealed to by the 
church trustees, and twenty-four of the thirty dis- 
turbers apologized and paid their fines, The New 
York Sun of January 10 says: “These twenty-four 
repentants do not Include all the disturbers, as the 
surreptitious pencil of the good brother who planned 
their day of reckoning and discomfiture recorded 
the names of thirty of the scions of the first families 
of Huntington. There are six, all young men, whe 
are still stiff-necked and rebellious, These young 
men have not visited Lawyer Platt, nor have they 
penned words of contrition, and, moreover, they de- 
clare that they wil! not. They further say that the 
church has no right to compromise with them if they 
have done wrong, and is iteelf doing a wrong by of- 
fering such acompromise. They further explain that 
the church exercises ara always во ludicrous that their 
merriment is aroused, and, once aroused, they plead 
the difficulty of allaying it. This, they say, has been 
true of the devotions of this congregation since the 
conversion of 2 man named Weeden. Mr, Weeden, 
when inspired by the spirit of an excited meeting, 
dropped on his hands апа knees and crept оп ali 
fours to illustrate how the sinners groped in dark- 
ness. Equally effective in provoking the laughter 
of the young visitors was Mr. Weeden’s delineation 
of the distress of the unregenerate, when over- 
whelmed by the waters of affliction, and without the 
consolations of religion. This was pictured by Mr, 
Weeden, by falling flat upon his face on the floor, 
and kicking and sprawling in imitation of the mo- 
tions of swimming. Mr. Weeden іа no longer con- 
spicuous in the meetings, but his place is supplied 
by а Mr. Harry Sammis, who is distinguished from 
him only as mental gymnastics are distinguished 
from physical ones. It was Mr. Sammis, the young 
men say, who innocently started the merriment that 
afterward assumed disgraceful proportions on New 
Years Eve. He did it by a description of his fight 
with the devil. He was graphic, and told how he 
had grasped the Evil One In his hand, and wrestled 
with and overcame him; and how he had at length 
driven his infernal majesty into the leg of а boot, 
and, closing the top with his hand, had held him 
prisoner. This started the hilarity that even the 
actors themselves admit was uprosrious Much 
mischief was done by a young man with a spool at- 
tached to а string. By rolling the apool under the 
seats and carefully pulling it back he created the 
Impression that & mouse was running about the 
floor, and great commotion was excited among the 
women. Coughing and laughing were prolific 
sources of annoyance, and the young man with a 
clay pipe, already mentioned, was abetted by com- 
panions with canes, who pushed the hats over the 
eyes of the ladies in front of them and pulled down 
their back hair, As the faithful were called closer 
to the altar, three of the sisters innocently added to 
the mirth by bearing placards inscribed, ‘Real Estate 
for Sale,’ “С. O. D.,“ and No Trust.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
te be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directora; but 

we assume no bility for an; else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or Influence in 
fis general editorial management. 


‘THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
L We demand that churohes and other eoclesiastical 
property shal no longer be exempt from juat taxation, 
3. We demand that the empirian of chaplains in Con- 
in State Legislatures, 6 navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 
. We demand that all public 0 for өйпоа- 
Ly and charitable institutions of à sectarian charactor 
cease. 


4. We demand that all services now sustained 


the government shall be lished; and especially that 
е use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
as a text-book or ayowedly ва ъ book of wor- 


р, shall be prohibited. 

' б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of ali religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
mh all other departments of the government аһа! be abei- 
(шей, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 

es of perjury shall be established їп its stead, 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
. the Babbath shall be re- 
pesled. 

. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 

u shall be ab: and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 

equal rights, and'impartiat x 

9. Wo demand that not only in the Oonstitutions of the 
and of the several States, but also in the 


8 
edel tion of the same, по privilege or ad- 
or other spe- 
m shall be found- 


T shall be conceded to Chris 

dial religion; that our ontire political в 

ед ала tered on а purely sec ec paria) ME DM 
Р ayer ohangés shall prove this өп e 
— ntly, азону, апа prompliy made. 


The above is the platform of TR Ixp£r, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
mo organisation, can be justly or truth£olly held responsi- 
ble for it without his or Its explicit approval. 

> FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


^ influence of Christianity 


[For Тик IwpEX.] 


in Practice. 


Puy OHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
m br has repeatedly been raised whether 
0 


* 


^ 


m is more indebted to Christianity, or 

с to civilization. It ів to be hoped that 
— nt person will give us, in a volume de- 
voted to the subject, an abstract or summary of the 
evidence on both sides ef that important question. 
Testimony, on the popular side of it, is abundant, on 
the surface of our literature; but as this testimony 
po chiéfly from professional propsgaríeTWts of 
riatianity, and consists chiefly of asaumption un- 
supported by evideasce, even that side of it needs an 
accurate restatement; whlle the other aide, on which 
very much is to be said, acarcely appears, at present, 
in popular literature. . The mass of the populé&on in 


Y E „having been educated more or leas ы 
9, TH." тей or that country, ate kely tb credit 


şb iesst as much beneficial influenge ss it really 
exercises, probably with more; while such portions 
of truth as may exist on the other side are likely 
to be unwelcome to such в 8 and so the 

entation of them to be d nraged, if not abso- 
utely forbidden. Judging by the attitude of the offi- 
cials of all our popular secta, as displayed in thelr an- 
o 
er on o tin to dottrines 
із ав much feared and discountenanced here as the 
peeching ot багшы оцда la in Rome б ee 
stantinople. ess things 20, it ша 
to took at some of the — in which Christ- 
lanity, as seen in the practice qf the people who clatm 
specially to represent that system, exercises an un- 
favorable influence, mental, moral, and spiritual, on 
theve fts professors, and thus on the community at 


ere let it be said in explanation,—I do not at ail 
mean te take adran „in the examination here pro- 

ed, of the confessions of sbort-coming or - 

ng customarily made by plous people in church- 
services and prayer-meetings. I ahall found nothing 
on the habitual admission of some that they are 
“miserable sinners,” ог of others that they are ''vile 
worms of the dust," What І propose to show is that 
some of the allowed and atic practices of these 
people, some of the methods which they habitually 
employ in propagating their theo and religion, 
are injurious, mentally, morally, spiritually, to 
themselves and the community, through the disre- 
gard of truth displayed in them. 

Ihave intimated above that the eulogies of Christ- 
med made by its professional ata consist 
chiefly of assumption withoat adequate evidence. I 
now affirm that most of the items of theological 
doctrine which they insist on вз the foundation of 
Ohbrietianity are of this вате sort, assumption, unsup- 
ported by evidence; and I affirm further, that man 
of these items may be and have been disproved, 
shown to be Бн, without foundation, by evidence 
within the reach of every one who knows how to read, 

One of the biographera of Jesus represents that 
great teacher as saying to his disciples, “The truth 
shall make you free," No doubt it is truth which 
liberates, enlarges, enlightens, and benefits mankind, 
and by their conformity to which inetitetions and as- 
ded Rd al iy Vet reverence for truth 
in itself, search for it as for a pearl of great price, 
and estimate of customs and institutions in propor- 
Чоп to their conformity or want of conformity to it. 
are consplewoualy wanting among the people who call 
themselves 1 — an Christians.” It will seem 
= — to say that, among these people, 
indlfference to truth, disregard of tralh, and violation 
of truth are habitual and allowed, tn. thelr doctrine 

practice in the departménts ogy ro- 
ligion; it will seem thus harsh, mot only to the par- 
ties accused, the teachers and "professors" of Christ- 
lanlty, but to the public at large, for a reason here- 
after to be mentioned. But the fact may be proved, 
and [ho to give some specifications. 

1. The foun the very corner-stone of Christ- 
lanity, the doctrine that Jesus of Nazareth was ‘‘the 
Messiah" of Hebrew prophecy, is utterly untrue. 

He has never been, in any sense, the King of the 
Jews; he has never been the deliverer of the Hebrew 
people from Gentile oppression; he has never gath- 

that people into their own land," beginning 
there а government of peace and righteousness to last 
forever; three particulars which formed the main 
features of Messianic prophecy. Moreover, there is 
no evidence that he waa descended from David, as 
the Messiah was to be, unless he was the son of 
Joseph; а theory utterly rejected by Christians. 

2. The propagandiets of Christianity make a pre- 
tence absurd as well ss false when they resent 
themselves as following the religion of the Bible,’’ 
and claim that collection of writings, contalnin a 
principles and rules of two diverse and mutually an- 
tagonistic systems of religion, аз one authoritative 
code, divinely inspired, infallibly correct in doctrine 
and fact, рит consistent with Itself, and binding 
дроп all mankind, The posltlon of these people dis- 
plays yet more absurdity and more falsity in their 
—— of following Jesus, who freely criticised the 

ebrmw half of their infallible Bible, and prescribed 
for his disciples rules not only varying that, 
but sometimes contrary to it. 

3. The sabbatical doctrine of the Protestant prop- 
agandista of Christianity ls so astonishing a com- 
pound of falsity and self-contradiction that no brief 
statement could fully express is I will mention a 
few of the contrarieties included in It. 

Pretending to follow ‘ће Bible,“ the doctrine and 

tice of the people in question disébeye the in- 
unctions of both Old and New Testaments in regard 
to sabbatism. 

Pretending to regard the fourth commandment of 


due аз а law imperatively binding 
people work without scruple on the 
ated by that commandment for 
: m labor and business on one of 
thé days appoimted by that commandment for work. 

Protan ding to follow the example of Jesus, they 
make m merit of being Sabbath-keepers, though he 
was known to the pions Jews of his time as a Sab- 
beth-breaker, ' Á 

8 eemider Paul's precepts divinely in- 
spired and obligatory, they claim that one day of the 
week thust be separated as sacred, while he argued 
strongly against sabbatism, rebuked the Galatian 
Cheer есчо xn ond 


dicated those Christians In his 
auch distinction, but ‘‘esteened avery day 

3 to consider the Bible not only authorita- 
tive but nt," asa rule of faith and practice, 
thay:enjoin as a duty a method of sabbatical ob- 
servance at variance with the doctrine of both Old 

Their tay of bop Apr go receives no 
countengnce from any portion o *'Inepired and 
infallible т rule," and their representations respecting 
„God's day“ and **God"s house" are in absolute con- 
Mot both with Old Testament and New Testament, 
which also are in conflict with each other upon those 


subjecta. 

4. Qlaiming to be “followers of Jesus,” the le 
in question habitually violate his rules and deviate 
from his examples both by omission and commission. 
They habitually and systematically do things which 
he has forbidden, and refuse to do things which he 
has commanded. 

Calling Jesas ‘ће Prince of Peace,” and claiming 
him as introducer of a eyrtem under which war 
was to be abolished, these people selll, as they have 
always done, favor and take actíye ars in whatever 
wars are w. by the civil rulers of the nations to 
ы — ^ long, hold esr tesa ei атсан 
and ni to support tery б 
And send thelr children to learn the art of war there, 
intending that warfare shall be their life-long occu- 
pation and means of rapport, Moreover, when ex- 
ceptional Christians, or philanthropists not claiming 
to be Christian, have made organized efforts sgainst 
war, the people In question have been the most ener- 
вес and persistent of their opponents. 

lat Jesus enjoined not у peace, as to 
armed contests between natiome, bot ate nom- 
resistance to, and forgiveness of, all intentional in- 
jary, precepts es qe enforced by his example. 
precepta and example are utterly disregarded 
by the vast majority of his self-styled “followers,” 
Their cl try to conceal this apostasy by elaborate 
represen в that Jesus did not mean what he 
plainly said ; and the contempt And persecùtion direct- 
ed by these Christians against a small sect of their 
fellow-Christians two centuries ago waa largely due 
to the fact that the latter followed Jesus, im this par- 
ticular and others, more AT than the former. 

Other characteristic precepts of Jesus forbade lay- 
ing up treasure on earth, forbade taking thought for 
the morrow, discountenanced prospective supplies of 
food and clothing, and enjoined that any small pres- 


3 ould be freely shared with whoever 
t ask for them. His self-atyled ''followersa" 
utterly disregard and habitually violate all these in- 
junctions, and their clergy try to justify their con- 
duct, and at the same time to represent it as not dis- 
obedience. 

ä in which the м 
aty ‘ ars esus” systematically vielate 
precepta while profesaing to obey them, are found in 
the department of religieus observance, Their 
tilious r though he was a Sa - 
haker (calling Мше J% Boar = ure ad for 
the express purpose o ng his right to disregard 
it), has already been noticed. But Jesus favored the 
th of holy places no more than that of holy days, 
Den the claim of both Jewe and Samaritans for 
the samctuaries specially venerated by each, and 
claiming sincerity and poseen Iasoni of spez 
rated time or plaes as the requisite for seceptabl 
worship, he seems to have ized the fact that 
specia! consecration of а day or а building Inevitably 
involves the comparative desecration of other da 
and other buildings. When Stephen and Paul de- 
clared, in direct contradiction to the bellef they had 
previously cherished, that God dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands," no donbt they followed the 
teaching of their new master, Jesus; yet Christians 
nowadays comprehend hie doctrine во Jittle that they 
think it essential to frequent a consecrated place on а 
consecrated day, and demand that these shal! be ven- 
erated by the community as God's house" and 
“God's day.“ 

In what they call ‘divine service," still other viola- 
tiones of their Master's doctrine are manifest, Jesus 
made emphatic protest against public prayer, long 
prayers, and repetitions in prayer, But in all these 
things the Christian cl are as conspicuous 
offenders as ever the Jewish Pharisees were. They 
weekly pay elaborate verbal compliments to Jesus in 
pen prayer, not only Going Аук things Һе forbade, 

ut p ng to do them in his honor, and represent- 
m as n duty to do them. 

ustica to the le bers of the various Christ- 
ian churches req the distinct admission that 
most ef them are quite unaware of the characteriatics 
of their faith above-mentioned. They know that that 
faith includes ''mysteries," and that the scriptural 
record of It contains apparent discrepancies. As to 
the former, they are quite satisfied not to understand 
matters beyond the scope of the human mind, and 
the Aibo EY per gare to class direct contradictions 
under the head of mysteries; as to the latter, they ac- 
cept with implicit confidence the assurances of their 
clergy (in ‘‘commentaries,” sermons, and sectarian 
periodicals), that these discrepanciés are only appar- 


me who ш іе no 
ЕД 
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ent, a full and fair solution of each attainable 
without ey to thelr theory of the infallible in- 
spiration of the Bible. Easily accepting these as- 
surances—for, they think, why should they not be- 
lieve one so pious and so wise as their own minister? 
and making one other comfortable assumption; 
namely, — whatever may iren ee to other people, 
the ves are sure of ''salvation,"—they fin 
their religion a comfortable one, and desire to main- 
tain an undistarbed оп of its satiefactions. 
Does it seem harmless as well as comfortable, this 
soceptance, without question or scretiny, of the theo- 
logical system in which hereditary tradition has 
nursed ? Consider that you are cherishing E 
cisely the same state of mind which makes the Mus- 
sulman, the Buddhist, the Brahman refuse to receive 
or even listen to the doctrine offered him by the 
Christian missionary. If you are right in adhering 
without comparison, examination, or Inquiry, to the 
religion first presented to you, is not he right in doing 
the same? the other hand, if this attitude is 
wrong and hurtful tn him, is it not wrong and hurtful 


in ? 

Consider, again, what would have been the effect 
upon arts, trades, sciences, and by necessary conse- 
T upon domestic, social, and civil life among us, 

all Christians, say since the time of Calvin and 
Luther, had .assumed in these departments, as they 
have in the departments of theol and religion 
that the existing amount of knowledge and mode of 
action were satisfactory and sufficient, and hence 
that all change end all scrutiny which might lead to 
ponge were to be avoided and discouraged. Isit 
wise for fallible baing like us to assume, in to 
any department of human welfare, that we already 
know accurately and certainly all that сап be or 
needs to be known? Again, is it reasonable to as- 
e à 7 — — and ga de qe — to do MN 
rather than good In religion, when they do rath- 
ааг рав pep з the — Df MET 

The t majority of the le who call them- 
selves Ohristians stand, and to stand, in one 
of the attitudes abore described; either abi in 
contented ignorance of the grounds and the details of 
religious duty, or assuming that al! needful knowl- 
edge of them Is already attalned. The disadvantage 
of this attitude Is seen plainly enough by the obvious 
ill result of its adoption In matters of art or science; 
but, religiously considered, this attitude is sinfal also, 

the ng unused in а mapkin of the talent 
given by our Creator for increase by active use. The 
sin and evil of contented ignorance and Inaction are 
not, however, the worst features of the case we are 
considering, 

The Christian dist, lay or clerical, In con- 
ference with one who, theoretically, admits his pre- 
tensions (as the pe majority of our population are 
trained to do), has hie own way entirely, and can 
assume the superiority of a teacher over & pupil. It 
is thus that such men as Moody in this country and 
Varley in England confidently'summon the whole 
роне {о come to them for spiritual direction; and 

t le thus that such vast numbers obey the call and 
submit to the manipulation, Self-advertised piety is 
supposed by many people to imply real superiority 
in wisdom and goodness; and sucli people, ignoraatly 
confessing themselves to be “impenitent sinners,” 
submit to be lectured and dominated accordingly. 
Bat occasionally the propagandist meets with an 
intelligent person who, Instead of accepting his as- 
sumptions with the desired docility, asks for the 
pues of them, and then shows the exhorter where- 

n and how far those grounds аге insufficient. In 
such conference it le sometimes demonstrated to the 
exhorter that certain of his premises are directly con- 


ments mutually contradictory which appear in various 
ible prove 16 not infallible. 


ven at à g 
Associations, to “talk kindly, but 
avoid argument," and the clerica! exhorter may 
brazen it out on the ground that the objector is ‘‘car- 
nal,“ and incompetent to judge of spiritual things; 
but, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the ex- 
horter of both classes will continue to uphold and 
proclaim his church's doctrine, even when he has 
seen it to be contradicted by his assumed infallible 
rule, and will also maintain that rule to be infallible, 
even after he has seen 1t to be self-contradictory. 
This is the evil fruit naturally produced by the 
assumption, in each of our Christian sects, that its 
church-doctrines and church-customs are absolutely 
correct, and that neither change of them nor scrutiny 
in regard to them is needed. e churches constitut- 
ing each sect have во long assumed that every state- 
ment in the Bible is and must be true, that they be- 
lieve, and hold it a duty to believe, affirmations con- 
to each other; and they have во long zssumed 
that their creed and customs are a fai summary 
of the duties prescribed In that Bible, that they hold 
to the former even where it is flatly contradicted by 
the latter. Indeed, one cause of the voluminous 
character of the commentaries on the Bible is the 
necesslty felt of adjusting the statements of Hebrew 
infallibility, and the materially different statements 
of Christian infallibility, into dome show of agree- 
ment, first with each other, and then with the creed 
and customs of the commentator’s sect ; & work which 
of course requires a great deal of explanation. 
Among the curious inconsistencies of teachers of 
Christianity is their systematic disparagement of 
reason in the interest of religion; their representa- 
tion of man’s duty to God as including the acceptance 
of a on at variance with reason, although noth- 
ing can be plainer than that reason is God’s gift to 
man, bestowed for the very purpose of discrimination 
between true and false, and of decision between two 
varying ideas or courses of action. In the name of 


allegiance to God, they demand a renunciation of 

6 preecribed rale and method, and an adoption 
of their own different rale and method. When - 
pressed with argument, they will even take the 
ground that reason may properly guide us in the 
eee or lese important affairs of life, but must 
be distrusted when the matter of highest importance, 
our duty to God, is In question; as If God's plan 
would work well in tri affairs, while their own 
better method must be resorted to in matters of con- 


uence. 
“Seans taught that truth“ was the appointed 

thro which men were to be made free, that 
“right” as wel] as truth could be discerned by men 
"even of themselves"; that 16, by the reason and 
conscience which God has given them. But circum- 
stances, in the period of 6 intervening between 
Jesus and the present generation of his self-styled 
"followers," have brought about this strange state 
of { mamely, that these “followers” under- 
value, d , and violate trath in the very matter 
in which erence to it is of chief importance. It 
may be well here to glance at some steps of the 
process through which we have reached state of 


things. 

Jesus, Г) ng to the Jews with an air of au- 
thority," due, no doubt, to his vivid perception of 
truth, freely criticised the rules and precepts ascribed 
by that people to Moses, and referred his hearers to 
their own reason and conscience for decision in re- 
gard to duty. It was no easy thing, however, to 

e their life-long habit of depending on authority 
in religious matters, and the result was that those 
who recognized in him a better teacher than Moses, 
leaned on him instead of on Moses. His teaching 
haying shown his disciples the Imperfection of that 
Hebrew Scripture which they had supposed infallibly 
n r all was erred from that 
to ; and r his death, thro the oper- 
ation of the same principle, Peter and Paul, James 
and John, were accepted as authoritative leaders by 
the converts they made. When, however, the doc- 
trines taught by Jesus and his disciples had been 
committed to writing, and ultimately (no one knows 
when or by whom) collected in а yolume, — erie sa 
came by to regarded as апап ve 
code In religion and morals, Luther, Calvin, and 
others succeeded, at the risk of their lives, in resist- 
ing the claim of the Roman Church to be received as 
an infallible interpreter of 2 — but made 
the mistake of still — АС 1 both 
the Old and the New, to be infallible, and the sects 
they founded have never outgrown that error. In- 
stead of doing this, they repeated the blunder of the 
Roman Church, manufactured formularies which 
they assumed to concentrate the essence of Scripture 
doctrine, and demanded an acceptance of these for- 
mularies as the 1 — condition of admission 
to their churches, practice, continued from the 
time of the Protestant Reformation to our own time, 
has gained such credit and such entire acceptance in 
the churches of every sect, that their members not 
only make no question of the absolute correctness 
of thelr own creed and ecclesiastica] customs, but 
treat ing’ or scrutiny in regard to them as an un- 
authorized intrusion. People in the Church, layar 
clerical, who raise questions of this sort, are looked 
upon by their “brethren” as icious and danger- 
ous persons; and outaiders who do the same thing 
are ed as 'nfidels," even when the scrutin: 
has in the legitimate course of literary or sel- 
—— research, or when it was necessitated by self- 

efence against ecclesiastical attempts to bar the 
р of literature or science. 

I have said above that the accusations made In this 
paper will seem harsh and unfounded, mot only to 
church people but to outsiders, The reason is that 
the great majority of both these classes have uncon- 
sciously imbibed acceptance of the main doctrines 
here in question, through their mental and moral 
environment from childhood upwards. They have 
рота ap theoretical Christians by inhalation of a 

an atmosphere, without once recognizing the 
need of such personal scrutiny for attainment of in- 
dividual knowledge there, as they see at once to be 
Indispenssbje In all other branches of knowledge. 
While science, through perpetual questioning, re- 
search, comparison, and experiment, has been stead- 
ily making 1n the countries called Christian, 
and while the "meo, rg thus diffused among thelr 
PF 
au ority o ous system, the 
spectacle is presented of a systematic discouragement 
of the application of such vem examination, 
and comparison to Christianity itself, except for the 
imr of vindi and extolling it. Research 
to that faith with the avowed intention of main- 
taining its superiority to all other religions is esteemed 
creditable and praiseworthy; but the of un- 
blassed inquiry, the attempt to ascertain whether or 
not the system is founded in truth, in short, any 
manner or degree of scrutiny which considers the 
question an open one, to be decided affirmatively or 
negatively according to evidence, meets with pt 
and firm opposition from the professional of 
Christianity; it is first discouraged as useless and 
dangerous, and stigmatized, if persisted In, аз an evil 
act prompted by an evil purpose. 

Jesus taught, and exemplified, the pursuit of truth 
bythe use of reason. The theological system now 
popularly associated with his name dis truth 
and denounces reason wherever these conflict with 
the traditions which it teaches аз authoritative. 
Judge, resder, whether the instances of this sort 


above given do not prove the proposition with which 
I began, namely, t Christianity, as seen ín the 
ғи of the la who claim specially to represent 

system, exercises in some respects an unfavorable 


influence, mental, moral, and spiritual, on these its 
professors, and thus on the community at large, 


Tor THE LEE. ] 
“NOTES OF A SERMON,” 


HINTS ABOUT MIRACLES. 


Р p bya түшен, ok for the Б of darog: 
subj rheto urporting во, 
. B. g., In Tux Inpex of Bee. 28, "Having not at 
hand the necessary books to ascertain just what the 
best critics have proved 8 the facts of the 
New Testament, especially miracles,” Would be 
to have some one who can give a brief account 
of the matter in THE INDEX.” I suppose I have 
гома, in m ume, s abont all that has baen sald on the 
subject, But was years ago; and for years past 
I have laid books aside, tired of them. 
erudition, once not contemptible 
and le fading still with constantly 


tittle, it wae the Bible, the whole of which I have 
read at least fifty times in various 1 , and ite 
propa parts hundreds of times ро ШУ, Yet I 

scover in myself a growing similarity with Christ 
and hie apostles in not misquoting, for they never 
misquoted, but in quoting the Bible with a degree of 
accuracy superior to that of the text. This leads me 
to the hope that my answer to “М. B. S." ар» 
Е him and those who may be, he thinks, his fel- 
ow-inquirers to thelr advantage; for what they ask I 
have found to be a stone, and what they will receive 
=. perhaps be bread. 

o miracles of Jesus! Oh, be made miracles. 
The changing of a heart of atone into a heart of flesh 
1з а miracle which happened in his time, and hap- 

every day, through him, Of other miracles 
'an adulterous and generation" asketh for 
them, but none shall be given unto it But an 
adulterous and perverse generation who wanta mir- 
acles and can obtain none, invents them. 

Many miracles, no doubt, were put to the credit— 
we might now say to the charge—of Jesus, which 
nelther he nor apostles ever claimed that he 
made. Many such miracles are found in the apoc- 
ryphal gospels. Shall І say the same of those which 
are related in the four canonical dope ? 

Without answ this question directly, let me 
observe that those who wrote the books of ture, 
even if they knew or suspected that it was Scripture 
they wrote, had not, of the sense in which it be- 
hooves Scripture to be true, the ideas which hare 
been put in vogue by modern Protestant teachers, 

According to those teachers, to prove that the 
Bible is true із to prove that every fact related in it 
has the historical accuracy which we should demand 
in a good report of a ad accident. Assuming 
that our regret for the Bible can demand no less than 
a belief that every one of its statements із true In 
that sense, those Protestant teachers are greatly 
ecandalized by the liberties which the Fathers of the 
Church, and all commentators on the Bible, both 
Jews and Christians, prior to Luther's Reformation, 
constantly take with the texts without the least ap- 
parent remorse, and with hardly the possibility, for 
such learned men, of such an excuse as gross Igno- 
rance or absolute stupidity. Those apparently die- 
torted interpretations, however, were, during many 

merations, a true spiritual ‘bread whereby men 
lived. How was that? 

While our Orthodox“ Protestant theologians 
may have to stop to solve that riddle, let us open the 
ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, bishop of Cresarea 
the father of ecclesiastical history and the friend of 
Constantine. Prominent among the subjects which 
he treats is Philo’s account of the philosophical life of 
the ascetics of Egypt; which ascetics Eusebius con- 

, from Philo’s description, to have been Christ- 
lans, In claiming this, Eusebius was right, I have 
no doubt Апу one who can find the miracles of 
Jesus, as a by Matthew, literally and minutely 
foretold in the book of Pealms, will have no hesita- 
tlon in recognizing in Philo's Therapeuta a Christian 
community. Неге is the Christian life of purity and 
contemplation of things invisible, Of blood atone- 
ment, it Is true, not a word: this might scandallze 
our testanta of the straight school But what 
may “‘stone’’ for this deficiency is our Therapents” 

Titer oth . ahn Eusebius, be [Philo 

ter other matters," says us, “Ъе 
adds: "The whole time between the morning — 
evening is a constant exercise, For as they are en- 
gaged with the sacred Scriptures, they reason and 
comment upon them, 8 thelr national phi- 
losophy in an allegorica! manner. For they consider 
the verbal interpretation as signs indicative of a se- 
cret sense communicated in obscure intimations, 
They have also commentaries of ancient men who, 
as founders of the sect, have left many monuments 
of their doctrine in allegorical representations, which 
they use as models, imitating the manner of the 
original institutions,’ '* 

“Tt is highly probable," Eusebius adds, that the 
ancient commentaries which he [Philo] says they 
have, are the тегу gospels and writings of the a 
tles; and probably some expositions of the ancient 
ие hets, such as are contained in the Epistle to tbe 

e в and many others of Saint Paul's epistles,” 

After quoting another е to the same effect, 
Eusebius in conclusion says of the Therapeuts: 
“That Philo, when he wrote these statements, had 
in view the frst heralds of the Gospel, and the orig- 
inal practices handed down from the apostles must 
be obvious to all.” 

The word allegory, эв used by Philo, and by the- 
ologlans gen has а broader meaning than it 
has in rhetoric, where it le restricted to a continual 
metaphor, The theological meaning of allegory is 
simply the etymological one: allos, other; agorewo, I 
speak, An consists in saying a thing 
while meaning er; and in ihia Nansa Одет 
embraces not only all kinds of figurative speech, ut 
all kinds of insimuations, of which the Bible is fall. 
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When the books of the Bible were written, there 
were things which it was net safe to say; it would 
have cost the writer his head. Those things the 
Bible insinuates, leaving it to the wise of other gen- 
erations tq trace out the faint lines which run contin- 
uously under the black ink of the text. An insinus- 
Чоп of foul play runs, for example, under the narta- 
ive of the mee of Achan by Joshua by or- 
det of the Lord“; of the "accidental death of Nabar” 
which came во opportunely to enable David to marry 
his rich and clever wife; of thé crucifying of the 
miale posterity of Saul, always "by order of the Lord.” 
A hardly repressed inglnaation runs through the 
book of ‘Jeremiah, that the prophét was, within the 
alis of the гш, ап nt of the besieging army; 
Mid that if the King af Judah had had the manliness 
the traitor who preached Insubordination to 
j 16, Jerusalem would not have been destroyed. 
A like insinuation, hardly repressed, runs through 
Bible, thro Homer and through Herodotus 
at priests, with their lying oracles, are the real 
erred most, of the wars and crimes which desolate 
m р 


For his conclusion, on such premises as we have 
seen, that а sect of Jewlsh gacetics were Чапа, 
Eusebius never was, that I am aware of, found fault 
with by any Christian author, unless by Christian 
authors we mean the Protestanta of the three last 
centuries. But Protestanta who find fault with all 
Christians before them for interpreting the Bible 
allegorically and, as Protestants will say, arbitrarily, 
must find fault in this respect with Christ and his 
apostles, for they never interpreted otherwise what 
waa Bible In their time. Tho liberties they took with 
texts may have been due, In some cases, to the effect 
of в failure of memory; but In most cases, I believe, 
must be attributed to another cause. It was an In- 
tentional neglect of accuracy; and, in the broad 
sense of the word allegory, an allegorical way of In- 
timating that they did not care much how they 
quoted; for the truth which they spoke was superior 
to the Bible itself, and needed not the authority of 
any text. It was in more than one nense that Jesus 

spoke to them In parables, abd without parables he 
spoke not a word unto them." And when ha sent 

apoatles to preach, how were they to preach? As 
rist had preached, or otherwise? 

Shall we say, then, that all that the Gospels relate 
of Jesus’ miracles must be interpreted allegorically ? 
I make no such broad statement; and yet, some trans- 
actions might have happened which, in kindness to 
persons then yet living, it was impossible to relate 
otherwise than ід а form which, to an outsider who 
lacks the key to the real meaning of the Scriptures, 
might appear to involve an assertion true or false 
that a material miracle had taken place. Let us put 


а сазе. 

Jerusalem, of course, like Rome seven qun ago, 
or Paray-le-Monial to-day, was full of humbugs: 
lame men, blind men, one-eyed men, lepers, para- 
jtics, begging, with the рһагївеев and priests half 
arid half in the fraud and the profits, at every street- 
corner and at every gate of the temple. Now comes 
Christ, the hater of all humbuge, and is he to be im- 
БЕ upon by the рең fraud? When the phar- 
gees chall him to make a miracle, he has merely 
to send the firat he meets of their blind ars to 
wash his ayes at the pool of Silóah, under the threat 
lest somethíng worse happen to him, and does he not 
know that the blind recover hie sight? So will 
the lame and the Ў санч walk, and the leper be 
cleansed. Were y not lepera? were they not 
paralytics, or lame, or blind? They were, morally; 
and Christ, In turning Impostora Into men obliged to 
earn their bread by honest labor, had truly healed 
the tic, and the leper, and the lame, and the 
blin: e priests, {п order not to plead gullty of 
imposture, had to own that thelr enemy had wrought 
а Miracle. With more sincerity the blind man him- 
self might have said: “I know that I was blind and 
now І see.“ The Impostor had now become a true 
bellever in the power of Christ, But when the 
anecdote. had to pat in writing in the original 
documents from which our Gospels were made, it was 
meceasary to cast upon its сшага а vell of alle- 
gory; not in order to decelve the faithful, nor even 
the people, who, with infinite mirth, and yet fear to 
ony what they thought, perfectly understood the 

taation, but in order not to further provoke the 
imfuriated priests to procure the lapidation of thelr 
nex converted pocomuplics- 

In some of the miracles, Indeed, the vell of alle- 
gory Je so thin that he who cannot see thr it 
—— to me like a man who !s looking everywhere 

his spectacles, while he has them on his nose. 
Take the resurrection, for example. Had not Jesus 
anid that, as Jonah was three days and three nights 
In the belly of the whale, so shall the son of man be 
three days and three nights In the belly of the earth“? 
Now, whoever reads the book of Jonah can see with 
half an eye that Jonah never was in the belly of the 
fiah except in an cal sense. Aa the transac- 
tion was allegorical the case of Jonah, ao did 
Jaras, by his reference to this fact, intimate that he 
was to rise in some allegorical sense, That this was 
exactly what happened, we have the testimony of 
Saint Peter, who ls s to have known, for he was 
the chief witness. He says in hia epistle that Christ 
was ‘‘put to death In the flesh and restored to life In 
the spirit.” 

. Nothing certainly can be more clear than this, an- 
less it be the minute explanation of how, in partic- 
шаг, this spiritual resurrection took place. Does not 
Christ, do not his aposties, inform us that his body 
is bis temple, his church? "Pall down this temple 
aad E will rebaild it in three days, But he spoke of 
the temple of his body," thas ів of his Church. 
net О „In his body which is his Chureh, rise on 
the thitd day? 

По resurrection of Christ is a case, not only of 


miracle performed, but of prophecy fulfilled. In 
order to understand how all prophecies were fulfilled 
in Christ, в little common sense ie all that ів required. 
Is it not evident, for example, to the simplest ob- 
server, that Christ was born of a virgin as foretold? 
Sarely mankind had never borne such в son before. 
That he was a priest according to the order of Mel- 
chizedek, is as evident Melchizedek, of whom no 
genealogy is recorded in the Bible, ap in it as a 
lest, not.by prieetly descent, but by ewn merit. 
о was Jesus. And was he not also a priest forever? 
We know at apy rate that we are to-dsy in the 1877th 
увах ef bie priesthood, and of Ыз power there is yet 
an jperease, 
The preacher, though merely a man of average in- 


telligence amd education, was t when he com- 
forted his hearers by telling them that the discoveries 
of c men, “either were not true or," more 


likely, did not conflict with the revealed word of 
God as contained In the Bible," These discoveries 
will have a wholesome effect in making it more and 
more luposaible to interpret the Bible in any other 
than the ratlonalistic sense, which ip the genuine 
опе, Inorder to be able to stand the temperature 
of science, all that the Bible needs is to be made fire- 
proof by being dipped in a strong solution of ration- 
allem. JULIUS FERRETTE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 1, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL VICTORY IN LONDON, 


Lonpon, Dec. 5, 1876. 
The clerical yin the Scheol Board have been 
defeated, routed, overwhelmed to an extent only to 
be paralleled by the unpleasant ses-alde experiences 
of Pharaoh and his hosts. The leaders of denomina- 
perds ———— ai this оп А fair 
square е proposed by themselves. e non- 
conformist, secularist, and radical candidates have 
nearly all been elected. In five cases eminent clergy- 
men or clerical candidates find themselves s 
off at the foot of the polls, headed by mere ribe,—that 
is, by women, radical women, too, such as the у 


preachin, 
develo; 


and for having headed the 
poll with the largest majority ever given to a woman, 
rer twenty thousand. In the few cases where cler- 
ieal candidates have been elected, they have been 
last on the list. On the Board they can hardly make 
even a show of resistance to the determination of 
London that every child shall have a real education, 
unadulterated by the catechism. The whole imper- 
tanos of the election can hardly be stated for le 
at а distance. The situation may be paralleled 
the invasion of the Age of Steam on highways previ. 
ously monopolized by stage-coaches and omnibuses. 
people enough now living who remember 
well the days when the proposals for railway lines 
nella — Һет Д Y — . 
county stage- 

omnibuses members were sent to denounce the horri- 
bis innovation. “Нот would any honorable mem- 
ber like te have one of these noisy engines 

under his parlor window?" “Isit not obvious that 
the cattle will all be destroyed?" Such were the 
Parliamentary arguments against steam; bnt steam 
came. The omnibus and stage-coach proprietors 
were Toz sapri some towns petitioned nst rail- 
ways built to them, succesafally and suicidally. In 
this case the Church has from eld been running edu- 
cational omnibus lines all over the country,—eo long 
that етеп those poor vehieles have become too crazy 
amd foul for people to be willing to send their fam- 
ilies in them. ong these lines the government has 
made educational railways: such are the Board 
Schools. The clergy, having failed to dofeat the new 
scheme in Parliament, вате made a violent effort to 


travélled by them were likely to be smashed, and, if 
not, quite certain to be landed in Brimstone Depot. 
Bat after all these anathemas the railways began to 
be the fashion, and were thriving. ereupon, 
thro the country, the clergy organized them- 
selves into а reapectable-looking’ mob for the parpose 
of throwing the new educatianal rail 
track with 
Lord Sandon to in and the Tories to pase 
Parliament a bill making it legal for them to 
do so if they could, and they set about doing ao. 
Their first effort was in London, for what is done in 
Londen is pretty sure to be done in moet of the 
towns and villages outside. Well, the people have 
arrested the clerical mob; forbidden them to enter 
even the stations of the ral) 


influence has recelved a more в 
ever before in ita hiatory. The high 
brought on themselves an odium from which they 
cam naver recover. 

The Bishop of London called together bis “‘lambe”’ 
at St. James Hall, proclaimed war against the so- 
called“ schools” of the nation, and hounded 
the clergy on to the work of demolition. In the dis- 


trict at the West End of London, from which I write, 
the clerical potentate has for a long time been a cer- 
tain Canon Cromwell. I believe I wrote in my last 
letter that this great of the clergy, who is a 
member of tbe Retiring rd, fired off from his pul- 

it an anathema at the chief anti-clerical candidate, 

r. Firth, by saying that he should hate to have his 
seat on the Board occupied by "an infidel and an 
Athelst." Now, it so happened that Mr. can- 
didate of the radicals, is a good Quaker. on 
Cromwell had seen on the committee ої Mr. Firth 
the names of ome or two unorthodox people, and 
concluded that it was a safe thing to credit thelr re- 
ligioua opinions to thelr candidate. But on the next 
morning the streets of this district mere populous 
with youthfal ‘‘nandwiches,”—<.c,, with little boys 
bearing behind and before the placards, *'*Р1 for 
Firth, the ker, and rebuke political t and 
slanderer!" Admiral Mazse then addressed a letter 
to the Canon, ow, ы» if be had called Firth an 
infidel and atheist, е wily Canon lied that as 
he had called no names, no gentleman any 8 
to appropriate the phrase unless the cap fitted 
But, alas! the qoos Canon bad only got дере into 
tha meahes. ө Алай pointed out to that 
since two of the candidates were already on the 
School Board and only seeking reélection, and the 
other two were of his own clerical nomination, the 
only men who were uy to get his Individual seat 
were a Mr. O'Donnell (Roman Catholic) and Mr. 
Firth (Quaker); one of these two, therefore, must be 
the “Infidel and atheist”! The poor Canon was 
struck dumb; he had added falsehood to calumny; 
his influence had come to a violent end. This is 
only one instance out of many of the miserable tricks 
and falsehoods to which the London clergy have de- 
Bcended; they have crawled and crawled only to eat 
the dust of defeat and humiliation at last. Firth, 
the Quaker, came in at the very top of the poll, with 
the satenishing majority of twenty thousand, of 
which, as.one of hia committee-men, I am certain 
more than half were gained for him by the denuncia- 
tion of Canon Cromwell.—9M. D. Conway, in Cincin- 
nati Commercial, 

— ьа amosa 


MOBALS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


— 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER Að TO THE MEANS 
USED JM THE PUBLIC BCHOOLS TO INCULCATE MO- 
RALITY AND VIRTUE. 

To TRE HOKORABLE, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY :— 
I have the honor to present the following report 

in response ta a resolution adopted by your Honor- 

able „at tbe May session, 1876, to wit:— 
“Resolved, That the Commissioner of Public 

Schools be instructed to report to the General As- 

sembly, at the next Jan sesalon, whether any 

and what means are used in ublic schools 'to im- 

plant and cultivate in the minds of all children 

therein, the principles of morality and virtue,’ as 
ge in Section d, of Chapter 54 of the General 
utes. 

The Chapter of the General Statutes from which 
the quotation in the above resolution ls made ls the 
one which refers mainly to teachers, the conditions 
of their service and their duties. The whole section 
referred to reads вз follows: “Ey teacher shall 
aim to Implant and cultivate in minds of all 
children committed to his care the principles of mo- 
rality and virtue,” 

From the tenor of this chapter, and especially of 
this sectíon, coupled with tbe fact that the subject of 
morals is nowhere else alluded to in the laws relating 
to schools, and that such has always been the fact 
since the first enactment of the law, I have always 
supposed it to have been the p of the General 
Assembly to place the subject of moral instruction 
chiefly in the hands of the individual teachers in 
preference to those of any official or body of officials. 

In accordance, therefore, with these faots, we can- 
not expect to find that well-defined system, or com- 
prehensive plan of instruction In department, 
that we should in reference to those subjects which 
are specifically placed under the control and direction 
of the school authorities, It needs, however, but a 
survey of the various reports of the school com- 
mittees of the several cities and towns in the State 
for the last few years, and especially for the past 
year, to show conclusively that the school authorities 
throughout the State are deeply alive to the impor- 
tance of the subject, that they are ready and anxious 
to take as advanced ground in the matter as the senti- 
ment of their respective constituencies will permit, 
and that now they are exerting & constant influence 
in all directions, upon both teacher and pupil, in 
order to bring them op to a higher moral level. 

Of the mieans used to secure moral and virtuous 
development, we naturally consider the Bible first. 
As a result of my inquiries on this subject, I have 
received information from all but two of the thirty- 
віх cities and towns In the State. I find that in ten 
towns, the reading of the Bible is required by a rule of 
the committee; that in five it Is simply recommended 
by them; that in six either the of a Bible or 
a prayer, generally the Lord's Prayer, is required i 
while in one town *'some moral or religious exercise’ 
is made obligatory. In the other twelve towns no 
ica recommendation upon this specific subject 
exists. 

Passing now from rule to practice, I find from the 
pce prec an a the several town superintendents that 
not only in those towns where there is a specific rule 
or recommendation, but also in all of the others, it 
is almost the universal custom to open the daily 
sion with some form of devotional exerelse, of which 
the reading of the Scriptures forms generally an im- 

ortant part, and often the whole. Ая а result of 

у own observation, I have noticed that it is now 


much more common than formerly for the teacher to 
rend the Scripture selection alone, Instead of making 
the exercise а oonoertorresponsíve one, This course 
I believe to be the best calculated to produce the 
desired impression upon the minds and — of the 
pits. It wil! thus be seen r^p are bat few 
in our State wherein taa зуи are not 
brought iato dally contact with the ptures, the 
fountain of all truth, the source of al] virtue, the 
essence о? all morality, 
A second instrumental! 
schools is a text-book, 
which seems to me to cover m сона quite fally 
and to be adapted to the needs of both teacher 
pupil. I Intfoduction is of so recent s date that I 


CORR WEM certainty as to its practical 
aan but I 
eminently 


prove 
Derbe в the largest sphere in which the teacher 
may fal 1 the duties Imposed upon him by this law 
is connected with the administration of the dis- 
cipline of his scheoL As every school is, in a oer- 
sense, a miniature government, and the same 
principles underlie Its existence and control Its lite 
as in the case of the nation, itis, of course, both the 
teacher’ to call the at- 


eniployed in some of onr 
and 


And while it fs impossible to tabulate facts, or dis- 
€— which ahal) reveal the nature and ex- 
this bramch of moral training, I am quite 
confident that it ia а тет important factor, and can- 


— de just! pce in any estimate we may 
e wpon su = 
referwmce to the Rules and one’? 


Regulati 

ed by the several school committees will, in nearly 
all cases, I think, reveal the presence of one or more 
pen upon ihe. matter of morals and behavior, 

sad reforting to both teacher and pupil In Illustra- 
thon of this Influence І have the 1 — af at quoting 
one rule from each of the recent reporte for two 
towns, situated quite remote from each other, and 
* fairly representing the sentiment of the Stato as 


T. It hall be the duty of the teachers to use thelr 
minds © of the 


omm k rorkogjlee 
moderation, temperance, and ‘those 
which are the ornament of human society and the 


basis upon which a republican constitution is found- 
ed; they shall emdeaver to lead their pupils, as 
thelr ages and capacities will allow, into a clear un- 
derstanding of the tendency of those virtues to pre- 
perve the Менш of 0 а republican соройго, end =A MSS 
— ‚ аз well вв 
1 and — to point out to them the 
ovil ten posite vices. 
2. Good od tonis of the first im * and 
essential te their in knowledge, 


are en — to avold all valgarity and protam- 
Sem Ze They will be expected to conduct 


m what precedes it will be seen, Г iE that 
the make force Sa be solid upen lori promotion af 


instruction, ал the life which 
. before i ПЕ The most. effec- 


per "t the end (Аны 
comselous words acts, singora thful 
teacher, which are, as it were, the spontaneous. over- 
flow of his own pure character. oral Instruction 
affects the heart rather than the head, and the proc- 
52505 чаа ме reach them are quite different 

one by which the other is affected. A man 
тау on convinced of an intellectual truth against hia 
bat not of а moral truth. рече ача ШС 
bly sueceed im teaching à осісосе of which he 


an imperfect knowl in opite of his blunders 
and eu pedes а singl own deviation from the 
path of stri ET vitiate all his moral in- 
— ad recoenlcion sf ti irm this truth шеги ot 
regt py responsi em 
am glad to зр зрее Ва че енто 


ities of . — ous towns are adopting more and more 
stringent rules in reference to the moral qualifica- 
tions of their Xon I hope the standard will be 
raised: still higher, that there shall be sought for not 
— чк n ent of a character without re- 
p , but е virtue of an aggressive mo- 
rality. 

In conclusion, I am happy to call the attention of 
your Honorable Body to a means for the dissemina- 
tiom of the principles of virtue and morality Жак 
both in its present work and in its possibilities, can 

— be Ud deem Dey refer to the State Nor- 


— ы t closely in view 
must be one that should secure the 
right н — of the heart as well аз of the кил. 
, therefore, in tbe selection of лнн, КАТ 
heed.to thair fitness for their work, and they 
аге confident in the belief that the influences whi 
Ms the Btate Normal School are Here о. of Ls. 


күүсүн Н 
э 8 
уап t in m the graduates of the school 
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may be safely trubted as the guides of our children, 
not only into the paths of earthly wisdom, but also 
into those of a higher and a holier, 
— submitted, 
THomas B. STOCK WELL, 
Commissioner of Public Behoole, 
— Providence Journal, Jan. 20, 1877. 
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since to > 
school?" „Tes, my lamb," answered maternal 
fondly. And you trust me now, don’ t you ou. ma fe 
„Fes, darling,“ Abe replied again. '"Then," spoke 
up the little innocent, ‘‘what makes you keep the 
cookles locked up in the pantry the same as ever?“ 
A strange look eptered the mother’s eye as she en- 
deavored to solve her little aon's deepness with the 
heel end of ber elfpper. 
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FROM THE ARABIO. 
BY REV. G. H, BOVGETON. 


He who died at Arim sends 
"This to oomfort all his friends: 


Faithful friends! It Hes, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow, 
And ye say, “Abdullah's dead!“ 
Weeping at the feet and bead. 

T can see your falling tears; 

1 can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this, 

“I am not the thing you kiss. 
Cease your tears, and let it lle, 

It wes mine, it ia not I." 


Bweet friewds! what the women lave 

For tho last sleep of the grave, 

Таа hut which Í am quitting, 

18 a garment no more fitting, 

Is а cage, from which, at last, 

Like a bird, my дош hath passed. " 
Love the алов бе, not the room} 

The wearer, not the garb; the plume 

Of the eagle, not the bars 

That kept him from those splendid stars. 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Stralghtway every weeping eye. 
What ye Hit upon the bior 

Is not worth a singie tear. 

"Tis an empty sen-sball, one 

Out of which the pearl is gone; 
The shell ја broken, It lies there; 
Tho pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
"fis an carthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury, 

А mind that loved him; let it lie. 
Let the shards be earth once more, 
Since the gold is in his etore. 


Allab glorious! Allah good! 

Wow Thy world is understood; 
Now the long, long wonder ends; 
Yet уе weep, my foolish friends, 
While the man whom yo call dead, 
In unmpolen bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, 'tis trne, 
For the light that shines for you, 
But in the light ye cannot soe 

Of undisturbed felicity— 

In a perfect Paradise, 

And a life that never dics. 


Farewell, friends! but not farewell; 
Where I am, ye too арай dwell. 

Lam gane before your tape, 

A moments worth, a little space, 
When ye come where 1 have stepped, 
Ve will wonder why ye wept. 

Ye will know, by true love taught, 
That here is all, and there іа naught. 
Weep awhile, if yo are fain; 
Sumabing stil) must follow rain; 

Only not at Death, for Death, 

Now we know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre. 


Be ye certain, all seems love, 
Viewed from Allah’s throne above. 
Be ye stout-of beart, and come 
Br&vely coward te your home. 
18-01 Allsb—-A Шаһ la, 

О Love divine, О Love alway, 


He who died at Axim gave 
- This to those who made his grave. 
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тик “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 
MENT” PETITION, 
At а public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, No- 
vember 14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian 


advocates, has been In principle indorsed and adopted 
by the Senate of the United States. In the School 
Amendment, as passed in the Senate last summer by 
a vote of nearly two to one, the necessity for some 
such Constitutional provision as we seek was con- 
fessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been a long step toward the 
end we seek.“ 

What Mr. Lytle sald is only too true. The passage 
of some Constitutional amendment involving the 
whole question of State Christianization or State 
Secularization is certain in the not distant future. 
АП friends of such an amendment as ehall guarantee 
and protect Equal Rights in Religion by securing the 
Total Separation of Church and State are earnestly 
urged to circnlate the petition of the National Liberal 
League to that effect. Printed petitions, all ready 
for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt of 
a stamp for return postage. Address the National 
Liberal League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


OENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


EQUAL Rremre rw RELIGION: Report of the Cen- 
tennial Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the 
National Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of Joly, 1876. With an Introduction and 
Appendix, Boston: Published by the National Lib- 
eral League. 1876. Pages 190. Price, in paper 
covers, $1.00; in cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains a complete history of 
the Libera] League movement, a full report of the 
aight sessions of the Congress, lista of the contrib- 
utors to the Congress fund and of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Libera] League, the Constitution 
and list of officers of the latter, extracts from lettera 
by distinguished supporters of the movement, etc., 
etc. It also contains essays by F. E. Abbot on “The 
Libera] League movement; its Principles, Objects, 
and Scope“; by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore on Democracy; 
by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religions Capitals” ; by В. F. Under- 
wood on The Practical Separation of Church and 
State“; by С. F. Paige on the question, Ie Christ- 
Janity Part of the Common Law?” by D. Y. Kilgore 
on **Ecclesiasticism in American Politics and Insti- 
tations’; and by C. D. B. Mills on The Sufüciency 
of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society." Also, 
the Address of the Michigan State Association 
of Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress ef 
Liberals,” and the Patriotic Address of the Na- 
tional Liberal League to the People of the United 
States.“ This book ів the Centennial monument of 
American Liberalism, and must acquire new interest 
and importance every year as the record of the first 
organized demand by American freemen for the 
TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

All those who recelved the '*Certificate of Member- 
ship of the Centennial Congress of Liberals," which 
was sent to the eight hundred persons who signed 
and returned the "application for membership," will 
receive this Report on forwarding ten cents to defray 
expenses. Others сап receive it at the above-men- 
-tioned price by addressing the NATIONAL LIBERAL 
LEAeux, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


MOBAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIO SCHOOLS, 


That education should be integral and not par- 
tlal,—that it should include.a wise and assiduous 
culture of the moral element In our complex human 
nature,—is a truth of vast moment, appreciated by 
none more profoundly than by those who are moet 
strenuous in pleading for strictly secular public 
schools, It suits the convenience of those who argue 
for Christian education even at the expense of non- 
Christian tax-payers to assume (and they do assume 
it too often, at the expense of their own intelligence 
or sincerity as the case may be) that the advocates of 
secular public schools deny the importance of moral 
education, or even intend covertly to dispense with it 
In the public schools altogether. Against this utterly 
falee assumption, which we see made again and 
again in Orthodox publications, it is quite useless to 
protest, so far as they are concerned; they connect 
morality with Christianity as ita only possible source, 
interpret all aseertions by non-Christians of the su- 
preme necessity of the former as a mere covered as- 
sault upon the latter, and broadly intimate that, If 
non-Christians had thelr way, the public echools 
would be given up to intellectual culture exclusively, 
to the total neglect of moral training. It is useless, 
we say, to seek to enlighten them on this subject. 
They do not wish to be enlightened ; they find it too 
convenient to array the public’s concern for the mor- 
al interests of society against a theory of State edaca- 
tion whieh really finds its strongest arguments in 
these very interests; they sedulously persist in mis- 
representing the friends of secular scheols as dis- 
guised enemies of public morality. Some of these 
Orthodox publications are doubtless sincere in this 
misrepresentation, and are guilty of it only through 
ignorance; others, as we see with an astonishment 
which deepens into indignation, persist in it in def- 
ance of every conceivable proof of its untruth. But, 
whatever their motives for thia misrepresentation 
may be, it ia useless to expect that Orthodox publica- 
tons will, except in very rare instances (all the more 
beautiful because of their rarity), learn to do justice 
to the veritable enthusiasm for moral ideas which lies 
at the bottom of the secular theory. 

Nevertheless, so far as the great majority of the 
public are concerned, it is not useless te keep promi- 
nently in the foreground of the argument for secular 
public schools the fact that this argument proceeds 
‘steadily on the assumption of the unspeakable Im- 
portance of moral education. Those who demand 
the prohibition of religious worship in the public 
schools will insist, if they know their own case, that 
this demand resta primarily on moral grounds; that 
justice, the very first element of morality, can be sat- 
lafled with nothing but such a prohibition; that those 
schools which are the most thoroughly grounded on 
the principles of justice will necessarily be the best 
schools for all the virtues; that children can easily 
comprehehd the true reasons for permitting only sec- 
шаг education ai the public expense, and will receive 
a most impressive lesson in morality by beholding the 
grand spectacle of the State scrupulously respecting 
the equal rights of all ita citizens; that the spectacle 
of public in-equity,—that is, public iniguity,—is one 
of the most demoralizing influences that can be 
brought to bear on young minds. The very fact, 
therefore, that the State reverences the equal rights 
of all its citizens, and for thts reason refuses to permit 
any religious exercises in Its achools, must render the 
secular school system in iteelf a most important 
factor in securing the moral education of the chil- 
dren. 

But well conducted public schools of the secular 
kind, by the mere fact of their being well conducted, 
exert an enormous power in the direction of moral 
education. Inthe first place, the teachers will con- 
stantly sst before their pupils а personal example of 
profound reverence for morality; for no school can 
be well conducted in which the teachers are not con- 
stantly governed by impartiality, justice, truthful- 
ness, kindness, duty in every aspect, in dealing with 
the young minds under their charge. The whole 
atmosphere will be saturated with regard for the 
right, and the children who breathe this atmosphere 
will drink in the spirit of rectitade at every breath, 
Not a word of formal instruction In morale may be 
given; not a moment may be set apart for it in the 
school curriculum; but, from the time the pupil en- 
ters the school-room until the time when he leaves it, 
his moral education will be proceeding parí passu 
with his intellectual progress. He will be all the 
while learning from his teachers living lessons in all 
the virtues which are involved in healthy, normal 
human intercourse; right sentiments, purposes, and 
thoughts will be constantly fostered and developed; 


contrary sentiments, purposes, and thoughts will be 
as constantly kept down. Is truth, the school-room 
ia a school of life just as truly as the great world out- 
side,—with this difference, that, while the great 
world outside le not regulated by man with special 
reference to the moral education of those who live 
and move In it, the little school world, if indeed well 
conducted, is regulated all the time with a very spe- 
cial reference to it. The influence of tbe teacher In 
maturing the seeds of the virtues in his pupils is be- 
yond all calculation; and it is brought to bear with a 
thousand-fold greater power in his habitual actions 
and conduct than it can be in any formal words. In 
this way every well conducted school із necessarily a 
school for moral education, even if no special provi- 
sion ів made for this at all, By being obliged te 
adapt himself to just and equal rules or laws, the 
child is learning the great lesson of life in advance, 
and acquiring that power of self-command which is 
the easence of all virtue, 

Just as truly ia the child educated morally by being 
thrown into the society of other children, and obliged 
to treat them as all equals with himself. The too 
frequent partlallties of home vanish here. The cow- 
ard, the Har, the thief, the tyrant, the bully, the hyp- 
ocrite, the cruel or unkind or selfish or lazy or com- 
celted,—all are rated quickly at their true value by 
the swift childish judgment, and the democratic 
equality of the echool-room and the school-yard e 
erts a constant influence in forcing equal duties and 
rights upon the child's mind. Whoever comprehends 
the great principle of natural or scientific ethics, that 
АП rights and duties are social in their nature, will 
perceive at once that the most ordinary interconr$e of 
the children with each other muet be continually im- 
pressing on their consciousness the great moral les- 
sons which constitute moral education. This le the 
only way in which any one can get morally edu- 
cated—the way of practical experience and observa- 
tion; all else is mere wind—mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Experience is the great moral 
educator of the race, and the child goes up a grade 
when he passes from the home to the school-room. 
There is no dodging the tasks in practical ethics there 
imposed; he may shirk the geography or algebra les- 
son, but the lesson In self-knowledge and self-control 
is equeezed into him by the hydraulic ram of social 
pressure. 

To speak, therefore, of secular public schools as 
being wholly given up to Intellectual culture" is to 
deny or ignore the most patent facts, Every well 
managed school is necessarily s school of training in 
fundamental morality, even if there is no direct moral 
instruction of any kind, Compared with the influ- 
ences of the school itself on the child's character, ex- 
erted through his teachers, his school-mates, his own 
position as а member of в regularly organized com- 
munity of larger relationships than those of his home, 
all the influences of formal tuition in morals sink 
Into insignificance. Put first that which is most im- 
portant—the ripening influenc& of actual, constant, 
inevitable contact with other human being», which 
perforce calls out and exercises the moral faculties 
in a thousand salutary ways. 

In the light of this truth, it la really melancholy, 
in the report of Commissioner Stockwell, of Rhode 
Island, on “Morals in the Public Schools," published 
ор а previous page of this issue, to read such extrav- 
agently superstitious statements as these: Of the 
means used to secure moral and virtuous develop- 
ment, we naturally consider the Bible first. “i It 
will thus be seen that there are but few schools in our 
State wherein the pupils are not bronght into daily 
contact with the Scriptures, the fountain of all truth, 
the source of all virtue, the essence of АП morality," 
But even Commissioner Stockwell recognizes to some 
extent the general value of school discipline and ad- 
ministration as а factor in the moral education of the 
children, when he adds: As every school is, in a 
certain sense, а miniature government, and the same 
principles underlie its existence and control its life as 
In the case of the nation, it ie, of course, both the 
duty and privilege of the teacher to call the attention 
of his pupile to theee fundamental ideas, and to im- 
prese them upon them as the main spring of their 
actions, And while it is impossible to tabulate facts 


‚ or disclose systems which shall reveal the nature 


and extent of this branch of moral training, I am 
quite confident that it is a very important factor, and 
cannot be justly overlooked in any estimate we may 
make upon the subject." Were it not for the distort- 
ing and perturbing influence of his over-estimate of 
the influence of the Bible im promoting moral educa- 
tion, these latter considerations would not have bean 
degraded by the Commissioner to an inferior rank. 
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They should have been placed first; and they show 
bow unreasonable it is te charge upon the friends of 
secular public schools any disregard of the importance 
of moral education in the general school system. 

But we go further than this. Not only would we 
insist on the vast consequence of the indirect moral 
influences exerted over the scholars by а wisely and 
faithfully conducted schoo! administration, bnt we 
also recognize and іпвівё upon the necessity of direct 
moral instruction. Believing as we do that morality 
is grounded, not at all upon the Bible, but wholly 
upon the nature of things, and especially upon the 
nature of human society as such, we hold that a 
text-book of morality can be and ought to be pre- 
pared, for use in the public schools, which shall treat 
morality like any other branch of natural knowledge, 
unfold its general principles in the form of clear ex- 
position, and impress them on the pupils by lucid 
illustration and by immediate application to the ex- 
igencies of school life. So taught, ethics can be 
made of immensa practical utility in training the 
young for the faithful discharge ef their future duties 
as citizens of the Republic. No words can express 
the value of such direct tuition in moral truth; for 
it will reduce, or rather exalt, morality to the rank of 
a natural science, Instead of making it а mere ap- 
pendage to a system of theological falsities. Christ- 
ianity disparages mere morality," and ranks it as 
of only secondary importance, as compared with the 
supreme necessity of ‘‘falth in Christ" Here it ls 
that the use of the Bible in the public schools stands 
directly im the way af the moral Interests of society. 
So long a» people look upon the Bible as “the foun- 
tain of all truth, the source of all virtue, the essence 
of al! morality,” just so long will they rely upon the 
perfanctory reading af a few verses daily as а suffi- 
cient Instruction of the eehelare in the elementa of 
morality; and the children will continue to be sent 
forth into the struggles and temptations of real life 
without any adequate grounding in MORAL IDEAS, 
This is fatal folly, Practical morality is the art of 
living nobly; and, like every other art, it depends 
upon a corresponding stience—the sciences of ethics. 
It is only by а thorough knowledge of this science, 
by s clear and adequate comprehension of the gen- 
eral principles which constitute it, that enlightened 
solutions can be attained of perplexing social and 
moral questions. The absolute equality of natural 
rights, the inviolability of contracts, the binding 
force of promises, and many other vitally important 
matters on which the Bible is wholly or partially 
allent, ouglit to be made perfectly clear to the child's 
intellect, or we cannot expect them to he regarded 
Bacredly in the man’s conduct. Hence the farce of 
Bible-reading is no substitute for scientifc moral 
instruction; yet it ia accepted as a substitute for it, 
and tends to postpone indefinitely the day when our 
public schools shall become in fact the most power- 
fully radiating centres of public morality, The Bible 
im the schools not only constitutes а great public 
violation of morality, but it also retards and hinders 
the moral progress of the community in а thousand 
ways besides. The liberals of the Republic have no 
duty more sacred than that of combining their efforts 
for the establishment of an absolutely secular school 
system ; and this, not merely for the sake of rectify- 
ing à great public wrong and abolishing а great stat- 
utory injustice to themselves, but still more for the 


— Jake of clearing the way for the institution of sueh 


methods ав shall really secure the moral education of 


the people. 
— —— —— — 


PRESIDENT WALEED’S SERMONS. 


Among the few books that came with me to this 
Hterary desert from which I now write, was the new 
volume of sermons saved from the manuscripta of Dr. 
James Walker, late President of Harvard College, 
and recently publisbed in Boston by Roberts Broth- 
ers. Sermons are not usually very attractive reading, 
either for entertainment or to furnish food for 
thonght; and this volume, probably, would not have 
added Ita weight to my trunk, had I not been a hear- 
er of Dr. Walker's sermons, for several years, in the 
college chapel at Cambridge, and known by personal 
experience what a powerful preacher he was. Hear- 
ing him at a time when I would go farther for а вет- 
mon than I wonld to-day (and yet I take still a kind 
of brotherly interest even in a poor sermon), 16 la not 
too much to say that his discourses not only offered 
me food for thought, but were in the best sense an 
entertainment, to whích I looked forward from week 
to week with delight. They were a help, mentally 
and apiritually, for which I ehall never cease to feel 
grateful, And hew таар hundreds of the graduates 
of Harvard, now verging upon middle life and even 


` 


towards old age, will bear the same testimony, and 
welcome for the same reason this book | 


Opening the book for the first time, I turned the 
leaves to see if it contained any discourses I remem- 
bered to have heard, and was at once gratified at find- 
ing that come of the texta and subjects greeted me as 
old friends, though I had never met them but once 
before, ТҺе titles of those I especially remember 
hearing are “White Lies,” “Public Opinion," On 
the Sin of being Led Astray,” The Dally Cross," 
Providence, The Dangers of College Life, and 
„The Young Man's Dream of Life," And these І 
have naturally hastened to read first; and as evi- 
dence that the sermons were preached and not merely 
read, and that Dr. Walker had the orator’s as well as 
writer's power, I may say that these discourses seem 
to me the best parts of the volume. I read them now 
with the added power which the preacher’s voice and 
manner gave to the sentimenta at the time of de- 
livery. Other readers, for a similar reason, will prob- 
ably think others of the collection beat. It is from 
twenty to twenty-seven years since I heard any of 
these sermons, and my memory is not a tenacious 
one. Yetas I read them to-day, some of the sen- 
tences seem as familiar as if I had heard them within 
the last month. The preacher stands before me 
again, just as he looked when he uttered these sen- 
tancos in the little narrow pulpit of the old chapel in 
University Hall, and I hear once more the solemn, 
nwe-Inapiring tones of his voice, and see the peculiarly 
impressive gesture and aspect of countenance that 
were wont to mark some climax in his argument. 
Let me gtye as an instance a passage from the sermon 
on The Daily Cross." The subject is treated in 
that discriminating manner which was one of Dr. 
Walker’s special merita as а preacher, The burden 
of the discourse thronghout is to show what the doc- 
trine of ‘‘self-denial,” or of the cross," demands of 
us In this modern time, and two or three times the 
question is repeated, What shall we crucify?” 
Thus by one discrimination after another he narrows 
the matter to the final point, when he says, ‘What 
adds to the difficulty of self denial at the present day 
la that it requires not only self-control, but sel/- 
knowledge. Every man is called upon in the text to 
take up his cross dally; but what to crucify? Ian- 
awar, His bosom sin." Who that heard this discourse 
cannot recall the tones and look with which this pas- 
sage was uttered, and the moment of awful silence 
which followed it, when the speaker stood as if trans- 
fixed, and the hearers’ hearts, taken as it were un- 
awares by this sudden turn, were penetrated with the 
arrow of self-revelation ? 

But these sermons are not only valuable to those 
who heard them. They have a value in themselves, 
Such as is possessed by few volumes of sermons that 
are published in our time. They deserve especially 
to be read by preachers and those studying to be 
preachers. They ought to become text-books in the- 
ological schoole for the simplicity of their style, the 
severity of their logic, and the cautious, wise discrim- 
{nation of thelr method; not, however, to be imi- 
tated,—for it would be particularly unsafe for any 
preacher to attempt to copy Dr. Walker's manner of 
writing who did not have something of Dr. Walker's 
cast of mind, and was not capable of his remarkably 
dignified and impressive delivery, Sermons sọ re- 
plete with nicely-balanced thought and so severely 
bare of illustration would fall very lifeless from the 
pulpit unless a corresponding dellvery should go with 
them. Dr. Walker had a style of speaking that was 
the exact expression of his style of thought, and this 
made him the great preacher he was. But, though 
the style of these sermons cannot be safely copied, it 
can be advantageously stadied. It shows that a ser- 
mon need not abound in extravagance of statement, 
nor deal with sensational trickeries, nor be burdened 
with illustration, to make a great preacher. Weight 
of thought being given, and an adequate weight of 
manner to drive the thought home to the hearer's 
heart, and а preacher'a effectiveness ls assured; and 
such а preacher's power will endure long after the 
Unsel that makes so many modern sermons glitter, 
and dazzles the eyes of admiring congregations, has 
turned to ita constituent dust,—which at last only 
blinde the eyes and chokes the mind without feeling. 

Of course these sermons of Dr. Walker are not 
written from the stand-point of free religion. They 
accept Christianity as а supernaturally authenticated 
reyelation, But they are written from the stand- 
point of a тегу Hbaral interpretation of Christianity, 
and deal more with broad principles of religion and 
morality than with theological dogmas. Dr. Walker 
stood on the spiritualistic, transcendental side of Uni- 
tarianism, and these sermons, with all the severity of 


their logical method, will show why. The title of 
the volume, Reason, Faith, and Duty, well indicates 
the line of subjects of which the several discourses 
treat. It should be added, however, that the selec- 
tion was not made by Dr. Walker himself, and, as a 
prefatory note intimates, he ів not to be held respom- 
alble for the publication. He burned moet of his ser- 
mons himself, only intrusting а few before his death 
to the hands of a friend. During his lifetime he was 
а sparse and reluctant publiaher of his productions; 
too much so for one who thought so wisely. Yet his 
self-restraint in this reapect might profitably be 
copied by some more fluent preachers to-day. 

The engraved likeness that adds value to the book 
gives Dr. Walker's nobly shaped head and strong pro- 
file. It is cut, however, to his severest expreasion, 
and softens not into the banignant smile, often with 
a touch of humor in it, by which some of us like best 
to remember him. W. J. P. 

f— TU————s:—— ͥ — 
THE ART MUSEUM TO BE OPENED ON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


It ie with the greatest pleasure that we learn that 
the Directors of the Boston Art Museum have unan- 
imoualy voted to open their beautiful rooms free to 
the public on Sunday afternoons, from March 1 te 
November 1, from 1 to 5 o’clock, Р.М. 

This generous action wil! open a rich opportunity 
for enjoyment and instruction to these to whom the 
weekly holiday gives the only opportunity for recrea- 
tion and mental enjoyment, We think the Directors 
have done al! that we could possibly ask of them, 
and that this division of the Sunday time is one 
which happily unites what is good in the old method 
of keeping the day with а recognition of the more 
liberal demands of our time. The morning hours 
are well spent, either in the church service, if that 
ministers to us, or, if not, in rest for the body or 
mind at home; but the whole day becomes weari- 
some without some refreshing change; snd what 
could be better to brighten the week that is begun 
than the ministrations of Art and Beauty? The col- 
lections of the Art Museum are not yet very large, 
but they are admirably arranged and full of interest. 
We are glad that early American art is so well repre- 
sented in this, the first permanent public Art Muse- 
um of our city. The Stuarts, Copleys, and Alistoas 
аге not works to be ashamed of, and we think they 
will awaken a juster respect than is common for 
our Barly efforts in art, and give us hope for the fut- 
ure, The plaster casts from the antique are very 
interesting, and to those unfamiliar with them are 
enough to furnish many hours of enjoyment and 
study. The moderate price of these valuable repro- 
ductlons of great works will make it easy for the Di- 
rectors to add to their number and so give fresh im- 
terest to the collection. 

The rooms devoted to ancient objects of curicalty 
or beanty will probably be found vary attractive to 
those unaccustomed to the study of агі, as well as 
to the connoisseur. The mummy cases, the old tap- 
estry, the carved wood-work, and the rich metal and 
pottery will all help to Interest the public, and the 
constant habit of admiring well-designed and well- 
executed work will help to ralse the standard of 
tasto, 

The choice collection of engravings placed in 
frames and changed from week to week will always 
offer some new attraction to the visitor. 

We have known many people who have abundant 
means who conscientiously refrain from attending 
puch places on the free days, as if it were usurping 
the places which others should fill. We think this is 
a mistaken idea. It is a good thing for al! to mingle 
together in the enjoyment thus offered, and the true 
amateur of art, who has had advantages of study and 
wide observation, will often find a pleasant oppor- 
tunity to say a word of explanation or appreciation 
which will bea great help to those less favored by 
circumstances. Within a week we have heard warm 
gratitude expressed for such chance words in this 
very building. Even the poorer classes; on a Sunday 
when relief from pressing cares and the sense of 
cleanliness and neat dress gives a feeling of self- 
respect and enjoyment, love to meet and look upom 
others from different circles in life, It is an innocent 
social pleasure which makes part of the pleasant 
French life which is so attractive. 

We hope many things from this influence; we 
hope that the greatest courtesy and good manners 
will prevall in this temple of beauty. The cigar 
must be left outside, We trust none will dare profane 
these courts by any uncleanliness. They should be as 
holy as а church, and we hope that the quiet and or- 
der and mutual kindliness will be as conspícuons as 
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in the National Exhibition at Philadelphia. Yet we 
are not so extravagantly sanguine as to suppose this 
opening of a museum is to change the moral aspect 
of the elity at once. It is only a step in the right di- 
rection, but it is avery important one; it ів а recog- 
nition of the higher needs and higher possibilities of 
the people; and we believe that, if the experiment 
prove succesefal, many a man and woman twenty 
years hence will look back to the Sunday afternoons 
at the Art Museum as among the influences that 
have moulded their lives for good. E. D. C. 


+ * 
Gonununications. 
SABBATH-DAY MUSINGS. 


EDITORE or TRE INDEX 

Heterodox as I am in belief, I suppose I may yet 
have my Sabbath-day as well as the moat 
Orthodox Christian. And the quiet w. thanks 
to Christianity, chargcterizés fhis day of rest, T ind 
eminently conducive to thoughtful reverie, and espe- 
efally in charch, from which I have just returned, 
where, not belng deeply interested by the sermon, 
my musings took shape and form. 


hardly: 
bbs 1 rave bin e. = in 
h wors ave birth to, nce 
edis |: 


under ita hateful spell, and we are 
shocked and startled at its developments, Only a 
fow days ago in conversing with s» friend of min 
who was косы up (as I was) in the strictest 
in the obligation and necessity of obedience to the 
fourth commandment, and who has since steadil 
walked in the well-wern ruta of her childhood’s fai 
with scarcely an idea that bee gr other road to 
travel,—I had an experience of thls kind, 

“How do you like E.“ I asked In regard to a new 


“Sho seems to me to be a very fine woman; kind- 
hearted, „ and amiable,” 

“Yes, she is very kind-hearted, and ahe thinks she 
is very good; at least she le а professing Christian; 
bat’—with a idok of painful doubt—"“she does very 
strange things for a good woman to do, She reads 
novels on Sunday; and last Sunday I caught her 
changing some of the trimming on her hat before 


songe 
do, and I don't call myself good by any means." 

1 caught my breath a little as I looked in m 
friend's honest face, Innocent of any intention o 
falsstatement or harsh „and made no reply 
as my thoughts flew backward: and І ват my former 
mental characteristics Photographed in her. Once, 
throng rigid Sabbath wo: „1, too, held these dìg- 
torted views of morality, and was &s much shocked 
by any such harmless desecration of Bunday as by 
any real Mee qo Eger or positive crime. And then 
І saw plalnly the need of breaking up the ош 
character of the Sabbath, and thoroughly secularlz- 
ing it to man's needs and necessities. Too long has 
2 1 day of rest — — to 
a supers sa degrading аз any worship, 
It is time we recla it for onr own uses. Chriets 
clear vision discerned this truth long ago, when he 
declared that che Sabbath was madè for man, and 
wot man for the Sabbath”; and it is truly time that 
the sons of men proved themselves ''lomde also of 
the Sabbath.“ | 

Among my childish recollections there looms up 
in vivid remembrance & thick, heavily-bound volume 
of tracts on Sabbeth-breaking. I read it with avidity 
because it conalsted of ‘‘stories’”’ which I was allo 
to read on Sunday; though the stories were full of 
warnings to Sabbath-breakers,—stories of capsized 
— of . 2 Du Mc 

broken necks, of youthful daring apeody 
judgment thereon by a chole &rbitrary, and re- 
vengeful Deity. It was a —— bordi le, but 
very pious book, and I doubt whether the annals of 
any heathen religions contain anything equal to It in 
brutality or hemons on of Deity. 
Besides this, in days the Sunday-school books 
and papers were profusely garnished with anecdo 
and illustrations of the same nature. Thanks to this 
carefn] training, I was older than I should like to 
confess before I ever dreamed that any real dowam- 
right violation of the Puritanic idea of the Sabbath 
was not followed by swift, sure, and overwhelming 
vengeance from “fan insulted Deity.” 

1 have ou my belief in the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. I k it full time that we, as a people, 
had all outgrown our belief in it as be 
God’s most holy day; but I fear that wi 
until we have grown into such large intellectual 
portion that we shall feel every day to be a holy day, 
a day sanctified unto all words and work. 

But in outgrowing my belief in its peculiar sacred- 
ness, I have not and cannot outgrow the old-time 
Habit of oatward reverence for it, nor do I think un 
one so educated саш completely cast off the shack! 
with which it binds them, Although, had I a litte 
child, I would not refuse it its playthings on the 
Sabbath, would not check Its song, or hush Ita frolle- 
some laugh, would not hinder it from pursuing any 
dalle that any of dus DUMP m мены 

ve Any of. | аге wropgs e 
жум, despite thls disbelief T could not comfortably 


do any of these things. Early education, and the 
inherited habit of ancestral superstition is upon me, 
and, except it be really necessary to break Шоп 
this habit, no Puritanic Sabbatarlan or Centennial 
Commissioner is more strict in these su {tious 
outward observances than I am. 1 co not with 
any comfort to myself hum a gay song, or engage in 
any game, or take up my sewing, or join iu a londly 
merry company on the Sabbath, and it always gives 
me а little shock of discomfort to see others do во, 
Во it is not, as во many Christians would be inclined 
о Uk, tbe Jongiog ‘ve бо these things that is at 
ше . my disbelief in the wrongfulness 
of them, 

But my habit of Sabbath-keeping teaches me one 
lesson: that the rational observances of Sunday has 
got to be а gradual evolution not a sudden wrenching 
away from old-time customs and traditions, and how 
to do this the most effectually should be the study of 
those who are desirous of replacing with methods of 
rational wisdom the hsbite of irrational reverence 
Grad to crowd out of place superstitions cus- 
toms by Introducing in their stead instructive ways 
and useful ceremonies, should be our aim; that is, 
to replace as soon as we destroy, Though the day 
may possibly be etii far off when any visible progress 
in direction can be shown, let us not therefore 
grow discouraged nor weary in well-doíng for the 
due good ‘of humanity Amy more r^ S God. 

ers grew weary in т attempts te à 
Let the enthusiasm of humanity burn clear amd 
bright in the future, as the бегу ява] for religion has 
done ín the past. 

Among the many mistakes which we, as beginners 
in reform, are liable’ to, let us try not to confoumd 
any rea] good with. any evil with which it may 
have been associated. t us not Ip that future Sab- 
bath, when our only churches will be schools of 
sclénce and temples of moral and msthetic culture, 
banish from them the ennebiing and ersiting side 
of cultured music, beautiful paintings, and artistic 
architecture. Let all the arts which now render the 
churches attractive on the Sabbath, even to unbe- 
оед in vq Иш, still p soften, irum 

educate dender feelings of a struggilag 
ect humanity. BARA A. UNDERWOOD, 
PBINGFIELD, Mase, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ME. STEBBINS, 


Braver, Pa., Jan. 13, 1877. 

My dear Str,—The number of TR INDEX for 
January 11 contains a letter on the subject of Spirit- 
пазга from your pen. I have frequently experi- 
enced a desire to thy rience on this sub- 
ject, and hasten now, with Mr. Abbot’s permission, 
to do so in а communication addressed to you, 

Let me premise, then, that I am neither an Ortho- 
dox believer in those so-called spiritualistic truths, nor 
во prejudiced аз to call the whole thing hurabug.““ 
But before i acespi anything às a fact, в truth,“ 
І myst be convinced, and I cannot permit even the 
most plausible statements of others to influence me 
in this respect. A number of my Intimate friends 
claim that they poséces proofs palpable of immortality, 
and feel very anxious to comvert me. Whenever 
time and rr themselves, I accepted 
thelr kind fnvitationd and concluded to investigate 
these "proofs palpable.” I am sorry, not on my 
own, but rather en my account to be mæ 

lled to state that I never witnessed any demonstra- 

ona which would be calculated to interest me, or 
even to encourage me to continue my investigations, 
— for, the, coming ктын Py 
ter prepare гаувеМ. for rev y 
studying same worka. ol. eminent authors, and I be- 
to read the books of the great seers; —Andrew 
ackaon Davis, Robert Dale Owen, J. M, Peebles, 
Mrs, Emme Hardinge Betten, Professor Denton, 
Hudson Tuttle, and other t lights ef the new dis- 
pensation. In the meantime, I thought that such 
pamphlets as Rules to be Observed for the Spiritual 
Circle, by Emma Hardinge Britten, and similar plain 
guides to spirit intercourds, would materially аза and 
enlighten me. And while I am forced to admit here 
that a great deal of this spiritistic ‘literature’ was 
mere trash, not worth the paper ft was printed on 
nor the time necessary to read it, T still persevered to 
please my aforesaid friemds who took such а deep in- 
terest in my case. And here І should like to record 
that, the more I saw of the “true inwardness" of 
this spiritistic “literature,” the more I became ac- 
quainted with thé ways and means adopted by lead- 
Ing medía and organs to keep the faithful 
{тош l more disgusted and sickened I 
became. When, finally, to cap the climax, I noticed 
that here and there media were exposed as frands 
and impostors, and I observed how tenaciously the 
г victims of such 1 tures and dupes of such 
elusions still continued to cling to the “glorious 
truths," I confess my Interest began to flag consider- 
ably, Even you, my dear Mr. Stebbins, show by 
your letter that it would be extraordinary if the con- 
viction of the well-known medium, Slade," In Lon- 
don, should suffice to brand him as an impostor, I 
have witnessed similar atrange phenomena after the 
exposure of the Daven humbug, the Katle King 
farce, and other al g revelations, The Banner 
Qf. Light continues to advartise the portrait of Katie 
King, alias Annie Morgan, taken in London by the 
magnesium light, and re resenting the full form of 
the materialized spirit," for only fifty cents. 

Now will you be kind enongh to enlighten an ear- 
neat tr'thb-aeeker? Will you be kind enough to as- 
sist th. -e who would gladly accept these “proofs pal- 


Able" if they on! d be proven? Professor 
увда! has in ted these 8 phenomena“ 
and remains = 


surrounded by mysteries, and nobody would more 
cheerfully acknowledge the "grand facta" of Spirit- 
ualiam, provided they ware demonstrated than 
the true scientist, the honest truth-seeker. But the 
aweeping assertion In your letter, The facta of apirit 
intercourse confirm,” etec., wor't do, so long as these 
“strange phenomena" do not demonstrate “Taste 
of spirit intercourse'' at all; neither can your dictum 
that the thought and ideal of a personal immortal- 
ity is ав old as humantfy and as wide as the world" 
infinence the calm Investigator. You say: “It is a 
norum] want of the soul, а truth within ns, with itə ЙА 
and confirming outward evidence, ancient and mod- 
ern, of spirit manifestation and communion." By 
8 *'Inanitles" you only beg the question, but never 
convince an honest acep 
But perhaps you are able te show us the way! We 
trust, however, that you will not refer us to 
this writer and that writer, to this elaborate treatise 
and that erudite paper, written by some professional 
pan, We e read them all ad nauseam; 
the great Andrew Jackson Davis down to the 
сгағу author of the New Mola, the discoverer of hidden 
‘‘angaeritic secreta," P. B, ‘Randolph, whose worse 
than nonsensical writings are advertised in the Cata- 
logue of Spiritual and Reform Publications issued by 
Menr, C * Rich, the publishers ef the Banner 
9 LigM. e have also carefully read Professors 
Шата Crookes’ and Alfred R. Wallace’s papers; 
these are readable, but fai] to solve the great 


problem. . 

As this letter is already too I must postpone 
the discussion of the meaning of the Buddhletic 
“Nirvana’’ for some other occasion. I must state, 
nevertheléss, that Mr. Chas. D. В, Mille’ admirable 
sketch of Buddha amd Buddhism haa charmed ma, 
and I am of the opinion he is correct In bis in- 
tarpretatlon. Chapter V., Doctrine," 1s pne of 
the Meteunden esanys pe thís panes: Ї have aver 
read; the great German philosopher, Schopenbau 
would have embraced ths author and thanked him 
for his labor; but perbaps his disembodied spirit 
send Mr. Mills a messsge from Summerland' 
through the agency of some reliable mediam! 

Sincerely yours, Hugo AWDEIESSEXN. 


V"DUNIVERRSOLÓGE." 
EDITOR OF TRR INDEX: 


&ology, I take this opportanity of expressing to you 
experlaacing in reading tha 
of its discoverer, 


ers will 
ciples therein 


The social selenes q 
which has the minds ed some е? the greatest 
thinkers im all ages of the world. Herbert Spemcar is 
one of the latest apoetles of the sclenoe, and so far as 
he goes one may follow him without hesitation. But 
no reader of Spencer can help being Impressed with 
the conviction that he leaves the matter at the wary 
at which it oopld. begin to be of practical 

owever lucid may be regarded his views upon t 
subject, we can find nothing but reasons for 
which i» Unsatisfactory as may be to him the con- 
— of ту - rerom n e does not. give 

alightest ides of w ge or improvement can 
be effected, or of the method by which any advance- 
ment can be made. Indeed he does not even hint at 
any cure for the illa that be, and whatever may be 
found in his future works. upon the subject, he opr 
tainly, by what are already eet, Juatifies us in 
belleving that this branch of the subject has not oc- 
cupled bis thoughts. Auguste Comte goes farther 
than Spencer, but his notions of what ought to be are 
entirely deductions from what has been; he would 
build up the future upon the history of the past. 
Andrews is the first to tell us of thé inherent laws ex- 
isting in ALL doma!ns of being; that it ia not law- 
makers who are wanted; but'men who will bend their 
minds to the discovery of lwws which exist, and have 
existed from eternity, 

The exact scientists pursue their investigations in 
the true scientific method. They seek for inherent, 
unchangeable laws, and, having found them, base 
upon them facts, not because such have been facts in 
the past, and will therefore probably continue to be 
во in the future, but because from the very nature of 
things it is impossible that anything else should be 
fact, What is here done ina * branches of sclence, 
universology does for integral sclence; that is, the 
sclence of the whole universe, the combination or 
integralization of all the different branches, which 
now gounder the name of varions sciences. This 
invariability and Inherency of law in some depart- 
ments has long been a fact in my mind, and I have 
on more than one occasion, in ures upon gram- 
mar and upon law, given ех on to the ides. ТЄ 
was, therefore, with great pleasure that I found that 
Andrews had taken the matter in hand many years 
ago, and had established, as I think he has done, 
not only the Invariab!lity and inherency, but tbe ant- 
versality of law. I have entered considerahle 
zeat Into a жа of his laborious work, and I fee] 
convinced that it is destined to work, before v 
long, a revolution In our accepted modes of sclentifi 
inquiry, and to pròve опе. of the greatest blossimge.to 
the human rate. Grasping Ahe analogies which exist 
in all domains of heling, he weeks to evolve tt s [ahoy 
ent laws of all. And he goes further than (his; hé 
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proceeds to show how these laws may be utilized, 
and, by their application, made to promote the hap- 
ineas of the human race. The greatest value, in- 
eed, of universol lles in the fact that it acknowl- 
edges the edusparatirs cance of mere theory, 
an npproclaies the d а that all acquisitions of 
knowledge should be made conducive to the amelio- 
ration of the condition of suffering humanity, I 
close with the ex of a hops that these letters 
will not be overlooked, nor superficially perused, by 
auy ot your readers, but that the importance of the 
ject will by them be appreciated, and that you 


wil) meat ЖИР Lt eir inpro valuable service 
онн 


you have ren A 
STOBEE Cons. 
New York, Jan, 15, 1877. 


CLASS PREJUDICES. 


LrNcHBURO, Va., Jan, 5, 1877. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

I воррове no опе will deny that the present diffi- 
culties in the Southern problem are caused by the 
color line; may 1 suggest some points in this subject 
which do not seem to me to recelve the attention 
they deserve? In the first place no one looks at the 
whole question. The Northern Republicans sympa- 
thize wholly with the Southern negroes; the North- 
ern Democrats with Sonthern whites; the Southern 
white people as a class consider only their own in- 
2 and — — — the n ah n 
ey speak jouthern paople; the negroes (sm 
blame to them) think omly of their own race, and 
cannot, as yet, take in the idea of the whole le 
and the whole country. А Senthern delegate to the 


National Oonventiom, a native white Republican, 


seid to me on his return, A negro cannot take any 
broad views; neither Fred. Douglass nor any of the 
rest of them go beyond the negro race." I think 
this was shown by Mr. Douglase’ saying, when re- 
proached with indifference on the subject of Female 
uffrage at the Convention, that he '*would have 
onn зоа it, but he did not think bout ít," 
t bring all these opposing elements to a 
common stand-point from which they can seek the 
Sey of the whole people and the country? I think 
6 trouble is national and not local. 
I do firmly believe this whole question could be 
settled by the religious 
were all wiling to do 1t; and I think th 


le have. Іа this I think they are right, as also in 
per the 


white people ) 
churches have no galleries, ЇЇ 
done away in the North, and reciprocal courtesies 


were shown colored preachers in pulp 
1 qo 
great deal the negroes, and oratory is 


among 5 
one of the taleata natural to the race. If church- 
doors were thrown open to them, I believe the t 
and popular bers and public speakers the 
country would be found among that race. Every 
other white man here will say the negro resta under 
a curse; but I тее with the negroes who do not 
hesitate to sa at our land is accursed for their 
sakes, and will be until justice and equal rights are 
accorded them. ORRA LANGHORNE, 


— —ů—ů—— m 
“RELIGION AND POLFTIOS" AGAIN, 


The definitions which we find in diotionaries ex- 
plain mostly historical forms of n; but have 
we not broader 4 by which all human beings 
are invested. wi attribute? 

— ee attend уоп аза JONES and useful 
companion in ev roper place every tem 
occupation of life,” eal Buckminster, * "= 

„Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be majntained without religion,” said 
align Is the affert of man to perfect himself" 

man to perfect 

Abbot. 


84; 
I cannot accept the idea that Christianity or any 
оше form — on contains TA that 17 реди, 
em word means; nelther can 
Mr. Einstein when he says: “Religion has tor me no 
— definition than superstition, prejudice, or 11- 
usion,’’ 

Faith and theories are Individual affairs, and I re- 
apect the sincere faith of my historical-religious 
brother, and also the rational theory of my material- 
istic brother; but I must call their definitions of 
religion an insufficient interpretation of the true 
meaning of the word; because T can see and 
and impart something beyond the limits of Chris 
dogmas and materialistic theories. I find in religion 
the concentration of #6 best thoughts, aspirations, 
and actions of the qe soul I strive to maintain 
and pro all the good which I find in Ohrist- 
lanity and In the schools of materialiam and atheism ; 
but I must oppose mere assumptions. Can we mot 
all be better 


" than th 
partial, insufficient I was 
oncé wholly satisfied with the theories of atheism 
and materialism, even to the hour which I thought 
last ene in existence, I was acon- 


than the buman mind 


"ND my reason 
‘ound Ita limit, and my заса and longing to 


that better could not be 
;and now Ibelievein an ali-wise, A ue Graala 
and Ruler of all, who hag given all he has for each 


people of the country, if they. 


and all, for the existence and subsistence sof his 
crestion! Every human being has religion, and in 
my mind I cannot divest one of it. The good efforts 
and 3 our brother Elnstein manifesta 
in his communications, and his appreciation of the 
true religious and right political principles which we 
fnd in Tae INDEX, and his good wishes for the editor, 
convince me that he is one of the beat — 
among my good countrymen, HI p. 'poshiton 
смеса е 92 Ter tical partisan; but 
as the political objecta. we to at 

to now are the separation of Church ead Bote, 2 
taxation and equal rights to all, and as it seams to 
Ye impossible to accomplish our work without true 
religion and right partisan politics, be must kindly 
allow others to communicate their opinion. If he 
gives us a better one and corrects our fallacies, we 


wih cheerfally acquiesce. 
True mast М all; we ask no 
favors in the of a Savior, because the soul and 


body cannot be lost, unless he who created us loses 
a part of his own power and justics, Our soul is a 
a part of his, and во is each atom of our body, We 
have no speculations about another world; let na 
attend faithfully to this life and sphere, and when wa 
came to another, do the same. Politieal o na 
and actions which come the nearest to the ciples 
unfolded in the Declaration of Independence, and 
by which we carry out the Constitution of the United 
States, and enact rational laws, are the best I know 
of. I am contented with the best conditions and 
arty we now have, and do my mite to make them 
tter; but the most I have to do is to improve 
myself, Cag. Н. Новвсн. 
N. H., Jan. 16, 1877. 


SUFFRAGE AGAIN. 


— 


WOMAN 


паат І take 1 ith Mr. Mead in 
r Біт, І maat e іврпе w, d re- 
to his Reasons Against Woman Suffrage,” in 


Inpex of January 11. 
T once held similar oplatans, but, having felt the 
‘mental pa of many, both men and women, and 
ained the confidential expressions of opinions from 
e latter—studylng the question In every light,—I 
am more anxious than ever to see the experiment 


He asks how many women can his readers find 
"without superstition"? Few, I grant, men or 
women. But I can count in my personal acquaint- 
ance, in the two States Louisiana and Tennessee, 
alone, seventeen women as free. from sectarian prej- 

се or Church superstition as either yourself, Mr, 
ead, or any of your editoris) contributors, And 
just here I must say with Mr. G. B. Stebbins, in his 
article in the same paper, that the intelligent Spirit- 
ualist “is always the advocate of religious liberty, of 
the use of reason," and nowhere can be found more 
earnest combatants of degmas. Mr. Mead should 
take into consideration that every obstacle has been 
put in the way of woman’s advancement in di- 
rection, and it argues well for her passionate love of 
learning and liberty, that she has sought it so ardu- 
ously under so many difficulties, The opprobrium 
cast upon a freethinking“ when I was a 
child, was only a little short of a “harlot.” In the 
outworking of the great social problem, a thousand 
lives are no more than a thousand leaves. 

Freedom has benefited the negro largely as а race 
and the evils attending Ít аге more than com ; 
to the nation in the one fact that this festering sore 


is healed. : 
The right of в extended to woman will 
naturally open a sort of Pandora's bor, but let it be 


eser. Liberty to her means, as It did to the negro, 
liberty to think, to hear, to act; she will in this way 
alone be lifted from under the dominant heel of 
priest-rule; she will sssail the pulpit as she has the 
rostrum, and, from it аз men have taught, 

develop freethought in ethers. 

ust here I must say that 1 recognize, and wish to 
preserve Amaye, the great differences between men 
and women. No Republie has tried the power of 
Woman as an admitted and weleome participant in 
civil affairs; yet all will that the family, with- 
out Ца female head, {soon dlasolved and ita members 
ücattered. What is. nation other than a collec- 
tion of families? If c 
alone socially, neither is it civilly, for man rules by 
sex power, and forces woman from the element of 
motherly affection and higher spiritual strength. 
FN fs supetfinous to cite the injustice of trying 
women by laws they never helped to frame, or by 
¢lassing them civilly with lunatics, idiots, and crim- 
inals, Here is а telegram Washin : “It is 
freely discussed here that it will be well to send Casey 
for the long term; he and the ladies of the White 
House can control Grant," What a comment upon 
a nation’s law-makers and rulers! Why not at once 
admit woman’s power, and train it to noble uses? 
"The long system of tyranny ing, grinding 
ва & slave, or decking as a plaything, has made 
woman, like all weak animals, а dcr db one, and 
she wins her point by dwarfing her noble nature, 
ME бә vices that men render her powerless 
either to heal or direct Every pet national good 
bas been, in almost all cases, the outgrowth of a 
seeming great evil, But for Moses haying murdered 
the Egyptian, and hidden his body in the sand, we 
might have missed all those pretty stories abont 
women contained In the Pentateuch. Full r for 
woman to develop her nature as she would been 
the one dream and desire of my life, inspired always 
by frm conviction that in this way alone, in future 
ages, will men become as “gods.” Since Pilate 
fronted the Nazareme with the solemn question, 
„What is truth?“ it has rung unanswered down the 


Wo lo -quesoning man, I send m 
ino the velled emplres of eternity, and this — 


comes back to me: The highest convictions of thine 
own earnest soul, oh m , this to thes is troth.” 
My truth may be to you and others the boldest error; 
but each of us must toll, if need be die, in chiselling 
and dragging his stone to Its place, and thus helping 
te build up the great temple o —T 
Миз. E. L. ВАхок, 
New ORLEANS, Jan. 19, 1877. 


— —ñ — k ſ⅛— —— 
“HERE” AND “rHERE.” 


To rae Eprrok оғ THE INDEX: ` 

Birji—The Rev. Joseph Cook, im a late Monday 
lecture, wed this argument: If I can a here, 
— A there If I can prove a before, I can 
prove am Я can prove Ап upper, I can prove 
mereri bet * Independent. I 

a ent being out an ndent. Iam 
а dependent being, and therefore is an inde- 
pendent or self-axistant being ow, alr, if ona 
who has петег studied logic Germany may com- 
ment on eo able a man аз Mr. Cook, I would suggest 
objections to that style of proof, for the very plain 
reason that no.such eonclasions oan be dedugéd from 
the premises lald down. 
en I use the words, an upper and an under, а 
here and there, I use terms which are descriptive of 
some objects or places. But before І nea those terms 
Imust know that those two objects or two places 
exist. It would be senseless to use the term under- 
floor, if I did not know an upper-floor to exist. 
These terms merely refar to differences which we 
know to arist. But it does not by any means follow 
that we can apply such terme y, and 
thereby prove fundamental truths. 

It may be true that there ls a here and a thers, 
without its being true that Mr. Cook is a dependent 
body; he already assumes that there is an independ- 
ent body when he declares himself a dependent one, 
and that is begging the question. The yery object of 
the whole ent is to prove the independent or 
self-existent body. 

I will take the liberty of al Mr, Ceok's argu- 
ment and putting it thua: 1 must know that there is 
an upper, and an under before I can know them 
arately as such. The natural inference from 
would be that I must know thera із an Independent 
and.a dependent body before I know them separately 
as bearing that relation to each other. But that 
would not prove an independentor bn body. 


Norwoop, Jan. 16, 1877. iz 


— —»„－—- — — 
THE “RADICAL DEMOCRACY” OF BOSTON, 


The monthly meeting of the German Radical Dem- 
oerate of this city took place on Thursday evening, 
January 25th, at the new Turn-Halle, dlesex 
Btreet. No friend of Labor Reform (real, not pat- 
ented) will fall to be interested In the proceedings of 
this meeting. The petitions up by thia society in 
order to effect an extension of the powers of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor were returned to the Sec- 
retary by the several members, covered with numer- 
ous signatures which, it is hoped, will have the de- 
sirable effect on the slature when presented. 
Boston, especially those in Fall Eiver eed Lanreuoe, 

n, especially those ver 
have not yet been returned, and it із desirabla that the 
parties taking charge of thera еге mal send it In 
y to the Legislature, as more will be effected 
by beving it presented from several sides, Great 
care should be taken in presenting it only through a 
representative who will support the measure asked for. 

At the motion of the sage of Roxbury, Mr. 
Heinzen, the much complicated land question was 
thoroughly discussed. Great interest was added to 
the 2 by the calm, clear-headed remarks of 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, who took a prominent part in 
the debate, 

It is» really 


tifying to see that the German ele- 
ment of this 


ty Is 80 active In 


to the 
ive movementa. It is those who make the — 


noise who accomplish the most. Ivan Pant. 


LIBERTY'S NOTES, 


Thla journal in behalf of the new treatment of the 
nervous and insane will soon be iesued. All inter- 
ested In this humane work ahonld forward their sub- 
scriptions to the editor, Mrs. Marthe E. „3 Bes- 
con Street, Boston. Terms, $2.00 yearly, in ad- 
vance. 

The Bureau of Correspondence for the Nervous 
and Insane still continues ita work at the same office. 
Homes found for mental invalids, visits made to pa- 
tients, und advice given with regard to medical treat- 
ment. Address, Mns. MARTHA E. BERRY, 

3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 


WE, As THX inhabitants of a ey merge aie to know 
more of history. Not only our own history, but the 
histories of other nations; their rise and downfall, 
their births and deaths, so that, from thelr mistakes, 
we may guard against опг own dissolution. But 
here comes our difficulty. Histories do not lay strees 
enough on this point—the causes that brought the 
changes,—the birth, the revolution, or the death. 
This matter or point should be continually promi- 
nent, continually held up to view, continually in 
le exercising he right of buen, Will bee 
people exercising t B 
— one undertake 8 work, with this idea im. 
view, and provide something to educate us in the di- 
rection of light, of which we are greatly in need ?— 
School Journal 


TRR Твот TUM says: “A teacher. in one of our 
rominent female seminaries on the Hudson, on be- 
asked by a yo lady of her class what gig iron 

1s réplied, "Iron given in exchange for swine 


Four solicited for THE Іжрих, The t 


MICE E 
thus to to the руг 


‘Tux IEA must not be held responsib 
for үү галама made by advertisers, n 
will cases — à responsibility for 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Fer 1 — 
2 15 2 22 Insertions, ise per line. 
$6 9g ** 51 “ £& 
[17 59 LL 5 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; оп full-column 
sdrertisemenis, а discount of 25 r cent. 


icm M i amio Sor m cmi 
[ТО ADVERTISERS, 


The following states the experiance of s 
suooessful Bookseller who has advertised in 


Gassen — 
tise ín your paper during the ast two years 
statine that 
tigfacto 


advertisement, showing that 
Kept on file and referred to brrr airs 
Yours truly, 


arrangements will be mado at re- 


Bpecial 
üuced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
wertisements, Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. 231 W ASKINGTON STREET, 


Boston, 
er EN 
CU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrrox, No.231 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston, 


bae been organized with в capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDEED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Relágion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Uttarance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thonght of the age on al] religious 
@eeations, and te apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following Mat of Editorial Contributors — 


0. B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York Ойт. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mus. E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY 8T 
ey, NJ. ANTON, Tena- 


means of becoming well informed of the &rgu- 
monts and the movements which the Church will 
bave to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains а discourse or 
beading article, which alone is worth the price of 
One year's subscription. 

Prof. Max of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says; "That tho want of a 

сотта] entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
Fash a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
wountry,—is а good signof the times. There is no 
gach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still “J read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest.” 


Bend $3. 6 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial. 


Address ‘THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


OFTHE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Boig- 


fem. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welse, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Ohsdwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Obeney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Philips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume іа to give an 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Aunual Most» 
img, 1872. 36 cents. (Four or more, 38 
cents each.) Oontaina essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and tbe Church in 
America,” by С. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of з Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froti- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, О. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 

Proceedings ог Sixth Annual Mest- 
img, 1873. Scents, (Four or more, 38 
oents each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Beligion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamue! Longfel 
low, J. B. Thomson, FT. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, % cents each.) Contains vorbau 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs, 
Oaithrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
Bpective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as "Christian," "Apti-Christian," and N- 
trs-Christian,"—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Hash- 
ub Chander Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. % cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. ©, Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О, B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, В. P. Putnam, and E. 8, Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meot- 


ing, 1878. 40 cents. (Four or more, % 
cente each.) Oontains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; ossay 
by James Parton, on "The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
'Oathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the aubject by Miss Susan Н, Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samual Long- 
fellow,on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addreases that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Religions of China, by Wm. Н. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 

Beason amd Hevoelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 centa: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $5.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
psgeof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
Тог 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by тай may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to tbe 
Secretary, New Badford, Mass. 

WM.J.POTTER 500. F. R. 4. 


PUBLICATIONS INDEX TEACTS.|] 


No. 1 Truths for the Times, by F. B. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cies,” says, in а letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR тив Traces,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.40. 


No. 4—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
aster of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 5.—Lecture on the Bible, bythe Rer. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Ola and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 соріва $1.00. 


No. Christian Propagandiem, by F. 
Е, Abbot, із an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
ond Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—'^God in the Comstitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposse the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No, 6.—“T he Sabbath,” by Parker Pills 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
Kew Edition, Prios 10 conta; 13 copies 
$1.00, 

No. T.-Compulsory Education,” by 
F. B. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a enbject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


— 


No. U. — The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. Б. Oonst- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ona 
who will distributa it, in packages of from 
Nes to one hundred copies. 


— 


Коп. -The God of Sciences, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


N0.12.—12 Romanism Nea! Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
91.00. 

No.1L—O0nm the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prod. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No 14.— А Study of Meligien: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 31.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Ohrist- 
lamity. Price 10 cents; 19 copies for 51.00. 
Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WAsHIROTONBTEEWT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a bighar 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholictty 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig- 
ion abali take the place of dogmatism and 
éccleaiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s spectal- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF ТИЙ COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of в valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valas- 
ble books aad periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements wil] be made from tims to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERNS. A 


L 
The price of THE INDEX із Three Dole 
lara u year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remi$- 
tances of money must be at the sender's 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered 
ter, or poet-office money order, The пал, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each сазо, 


Address THE INDEX, 
Ко. 251 Washington Rtrwet, Boston 
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331 Weshiagtem St. Bastop. 


SEND 95 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 

— * New Y: for Pamphiet of 100 pages, 
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[HE RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


A series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


268 pp. Price (post-paid) 81.50, 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St. 
Boston. 4 " 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Bhould be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


ЕВЕЕ RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


' ‘Ninth Course of 
Horticultural Hali Lectures, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, at 8 o'clock. 


Jan. 7—0. B. Frothingham. Jesus.“ 
Jan. 14—Minot J. Savage. “Immoral 
оп and Irreligious Morality." 
ап, 21— essor Alphens tt. “Old 
Age in the Race and in theIndiyidual"—a 


"Mid in Evolution; illustrated with 
Jan. 28 — Wm. R. Laboring 
Classes and the Ruling : or, How the 
World Іа to be Redeemed.” 
Feb. 4—Prof. .B. Morse. “Concerning 
Bri Шив! 
li—John W. Chadwick, “Emanuel 


а. 1 rg." 

in 2 T r s 
our Coun! as 

series of four lectures, vie:— 
Feb.18—Francis Tiffany, Jonathan Ed- 


wards." 
Feb.25—Clay McCauley. "Dr, Channing." 
макон 4—David A. Wasson. — ere 
Parker." 


11—Francis K. Abbot, “The Scien- 


cents. Tickets for the 
course, $1. For saie at the office in Horti- 
cultural „and at OLIVER DITSON & 
СО.'В, 451 Washington Street. 
I T|grap 


CIRCULATE 
EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal 1 Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains; 

1. PATAIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 

2. CHAT RESOLUTIONS of the Dee. 

A. PROTEST of the ае against 1-р 
“ rM Exhibition on T rim 


NBTITUTION and Liat of 
5b. Ехтьдота зола a Approving Letters by 


Distinguished Ci 
This is the 2 — best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
In the great im) 
the Consti tion Bf the Uni nited States 
reference to the school question. It 
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INDIVIDUAL LIBEHALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies 

аге зот mailed, 888 А.А 

prese work, and postage, on the following 
e Bean icis ai a 


TEN 00 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, - 


FIVE HUND: 

ONE THOUSAND * . «vay * — 
N. B. Packages of over 100 ‘copies 

sent by "тасма at the expense of the pur- 

chaser, wi t any charge for postage. 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

2i Washington Street, Boston. 
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$55 to тт а Week to Agente. мї очун 


VICKERY, А: 
TO BOOK-BUYEBS. 
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8 cist er. 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to to any * уа ol the United Kingdom оп re- 


an annual su tion of 
For Half Your Night 
Francis 
THE 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


[HE GODS, AND OTHER 
LECTURES. 
By Col. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 


OF ILLINOIS. 

This book con 
tled severally: “The ҖЫ aig 
“Thomea К-П „and “Her 
tud "Price, post pala, $1. 23 

on. 
INDEX, 231 AY treet, Boston, 
T E 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCR. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 


Eit E e 
GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, . 


xc n Bt., Sag tag ААД 


LIBERAL, RADICAL, AND 


FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By S. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjecta with 
which I shall enter the lecture- eld this ses- 
вор :— 

1. FREE RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

2. Toe AMERICAN IDEA AND THE DEMANDS 


LIBERALUISM. 
з. Тнк BIBLB IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
4 Tax WARFARB OF Sox 
5. DARWINISM, 
6, THE WOMAN QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. 
T. THE RELIGION OF WOBLDLINEMS, 
8. THOMAS PAINE; SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
AXD 


NEUCIUS 
11. THE BIBLE or HUMAN ORIGIN, 
12. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS, 


Those desiring to make engagements with 
me will please address me at the sarlieat con- 


venlent date. 
B. W. BAMPLE, 
JACEBONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


FERE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Office at zl Washington St., Boston. Mans., 


THH INDEX -FEBRUARY 1, 1877. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both or both eeres. 


EMILY J. TED, Meriden, C Conn. 
GENTS doubles their meney selling “Dr, 
Chase's — i ($2) Rendre Booki åd- 


drosa, Dr, Chase Ann Arbor, 

ch. 

$12 A DAY at home. A ents 
wanted. Outfit and terms free. 

& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20,1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


4 COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mafied to 
any address on the prepsyment of 80 CENTS. 


dress ' 
Мо. 281 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
worth 


Bom 


A COURSE OF 10. LECTURES 
By DISTINGUISHED WOMEN, 


IN THX 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
WILL BE COMMENCED ON 
SUNDAY EVENING, DEC. 8, 1876. 

These Lectures will be of a very Liberal 
and Radical character, on various topics, in- 
teresting and instructive. The opening 
Lecture will be by 
Mise SUSAN B. ANTHONY, of New York. 


Bubject—"'The 16th Amendment; or, wom- 
en want bread, not the ballot." 
to the course of ten Lectures, 
e tickets 25 cents. To be had at the 
office the Investigator, Banner оў Light, 
and THE INDEZ, 


А NEW QUARTERLY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Scr d эша long felt щ Se Come 
a large an growing class of thinkin, 
people, of a periodical раве cation serving the 


samo ee Sece tas em Lada пе логоу Enp- and 


land, rogressive portion of our u- 
lation doman ds some aequa — 75 
hicle for the c d diffusion of the 
moet radical oum of e our time, To meet 
this want, aagi in the hope that such demand 
may prove tent to maintain ite object 

when once pre’ ded with it, иу Irene to 
issne, on y 1, 112 thereafter 
ar a 


tances shall warrant,—the Y 
number of a quarterly periodical, to 


“THE RADICAL REVIEW.” 


The success or failure of this project will 
depend upon the more ог less en 
reception which төер — 


with from the publie previous to the 


date mentioned. 
THE € QUESTION— 
involvin E, as it does, the фаш of property, 


dos of finance, and the 
, In its set- 
l indirec 


at home. Bam ns 
1 free, BTINBO. 


ро demands immediate consideration 
у best minds, itis the intention of the 

managem propased Be Review, in se- 
— ita 8 


erence 
this x ar roblem. 


at the solution of 
While so doing, 
ратата, it will not exclude, but welcome 


rather, the proper presentation of all sides 
of all subjects ре to human wolf 
whether social, economic, scientific, literary, 


mstberio, or uy opu rompted to th 
course 


а firm fal оазе of 
Truth. z м b da — р . a 
view, an е uenc це, 
їп opportunity for. thorou —R 


treatment, not ede hitherto to the d 
бу of competent exponents of radical 
EUR AE penis bt 

е we character ө bes 
pnay er poos and the li шаг 
features of the monthly Б magazine no 
be disre, mie. те book reviews, large 


space 

The editor = f publisher avails himself 
with pleasure of the permission granted 
him by the following ae paruon, 19 ДАНЕ Announce 
tham as probable со — to which list 


m to make important additions here- 


pU W. John Fiake, Edmund C. Sted- 

for TRACTS. man, Sidney £ . Morse, Octavius B. Froth- 

I, TAXATION OF CHUROH PROPERTY, by ham, J. Larned, Lysander B — 
James Parton. б cts.; ten, 90 сїз.;| Exra H. йун , 0 B. 141 абата. 

one hundred, $1.50. Johnson, Btahl Prof. E "8. 

IH. TAE BIBLE AND BOIENCE, by John Weiss. | Morse John W. Chadwick, В: B. W. Ball, Joel 

ПІ. Tux Зтмғатит оу RELIGIONS, by T. W. A. Allen, M. F. Denton, Dyer D. 

n. Enlar dition, i Stephen "Pearl Andrews, Wm. J. Pot- 

IV. TRANBOENDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- | ter, Chas. D. B. Mills, John Orvis, . W. 

ba рете before published. Buck, Francis E. Анон pest Hanson, How- 

ard N. B Brown, gfellow, „Abram 


ZU +, 10 ots. each; ten for 60 
к Eu M $3. а 

v. — экип, QUESTION, ав under- 

tholio Amarican am 


жор Mogo McQuaid) 
RAAE 


and 90,1876.) 20 ots.; ten for $1.75; one 
hundred, $ 


REASOX тр СРЕ ON, by N. J, Potter. 
10 сїз. 4. Kren for 80 ОЛ; one hundred, 


ME 73 oy OHrmA, by W. H. Channing. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Muerines for 1872, '78, '14, "T6. B6 сія 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1 1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP ти RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 

senting the F. В. A. platform. $149. 


HA. Stevens . Bartol, Joseph 
ohn H. Жаа J. K. Ingalls. 

E obe will contain two hundred or 
more octavo „ wall printed on 
poper. A lim number of book and r 

terary advertisements will be received at 


"am 

rson wisbing to enco this en- 
sany person subscrip may no 9 — ub- 
Ивһет to that effect, n re- 
oeive a printed blank, which, when signed 
and returned to the publisher, will bind the 
signer to forward the price of subscription 
ав goon as informed that the success of the 
venture is ала 


Terms per anne, post-paid, $5.00. 
Address tha Publisher 
BENJ. R. TUCK 


Lock Вот 569, New Bedford, Mass, 


&END ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—O0F THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gut-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager cluteh of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For TwENTY-FIVE DOLLAAS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as а 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and bang 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment, 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


AÀETICLE IV.—Àn — яу — i 
one dollar into the — anal stall pay 
to в certificate, President and 
Becre as an — 1 the Ns- 


ho 
shall pay twenty-five d А aa, Into 


the be entitled to 

ere Me s &life-member. All tbe 1 .— 

— mombers at Centennial Oon- 

pue ar — at bag re this Constitation 
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or charter- members of the National Liberal 


Annual members of the National 
shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
?31 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CHARTERS 


for Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues, oon- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 


are, | delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 


cation, according to the following proviaions 
of Constitution of the same;— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEBAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTICLE XUI—The Board of Directors 
ma have authority, as often aa they receive 
a written ай accompa by ten or more 

Tons An ed by ten dollars, to 
ue а charter for formation of & local 
auxiliary Liberal League. 


ARTICLE XV.—Loca) auxiliary Liberal 
Leagues organisat under charters issued by 
Directors shall be absolu 
3 {л the administration of 
The effect of their char- 
to unite them in 
cient coöperation of the 


the Annual D vy and all communica- 
tions of the Directors, shall possess 
no more anthority or or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinslo wisdom of the words 


themselves. 


ARTICLE XVL—Every local auxiliary 
wing League organised in accordancé with 
of this Constitution shall be 
— ed to send its President and Secre- 
members es d 


to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed om 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, om a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make а fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 
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WHOLE No. 372. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATPORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE "PATRIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are в sufficient guaran- 
toe of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Oburch is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of al! citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. Thess equal religious rights and Liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 


ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are posseased to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. s 


b. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
Fights or liberties whioh are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethínkers, soeptios, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tan religion. 

6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict acoordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 


tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ere in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of pablic righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one claas of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity whioh is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of ап citizens in their equal re- 
Hgious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong, 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends cn continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


— sam bi гані +0 дигон com 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ite un- 
just legal advantages; if 16 does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as it is weak, 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Oonstitation is no respeoter of parsons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
Principles of tight reason and impartial justice; and any 


tial justice, sete at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental iden on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1, 


BzorroN1 — — с пог ар 
=ч law ting an establishment n,or favor- 
ing апу paruo. ОШАСА eee of religlon, ox or РО iting the free 

exercise rmitting in degree a — ds ot 
unity — or Bet О 7 special privilege, i- to 

ш ‚ог advantage sect or us ‚Ог 
any number of sects ог оов bodies; the 

ple of igh State, either 

port af or religions 

ions bodies; 

е press, or "the 


сеа or of le peace- 
1 ly aM ER and to petition the Governor for n re- 


grievan 
SROTION 3.—No religious test shall ever be required as а 
condition of сайтове сг r as a qualification to any office or 


public кан in any о person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 


State shall make 


or for the performance of any public or pri 
vate ‚ог ——— poem to give evidence in 
any Аке of law or eq 


ta er mir of e vmm 
he or she may hold a us subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious r 
which he or she Ís not a voluntary member, 
Brorion 3.—Neither States, nor any State, 
Territor municipality, or. or any civi division of any Btate 


tax, or make any t,or 
appropria n, for p the support, or or in ай, any oburch, 
sect, or denomina: sohool, seminary, or 


institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 

any religious order or sect shall be taught or Inculcated, 

or in wi термо тила shali Бе COMME NET ог for tha 

or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 

"dem order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ROTION 4. 4.—Gongrees shall have € power — the 
various provisions of thia Article by &ppropriatelegisiation. 


GLIMPSES, 


THE REVIVAL is in full blast here in Boston. 
How are we to find out when the city has “bowed 
her haughty intellectual head“ ? 

A FRIEND asks if ladies may sign the petition for 
the Eeligious Freedom Amendment. Certainly. 
The petition reads: We, the undersigned, cifizens of 
the United States, etc, Women have been declared 
citizens, we believe, by the Supreme Court; and ss- 
suredly their citizenship will not be called ln question 
by liberals. 

THE FIRST two returns of signatures to the Na- 
tional Liberal League Petition were received on Feb- 
ruary 2. One of them is sent by Mr. Henry Doty 
Maxson, on behalf of the Radical Club of Amherst 
College; the number of signers is nineteen, of whom 
all but one are members of the Senior and Junior 
classes. The other ів sent by Mr. M. P. Barber, 
Postmaster of Pleasantville, Pa., and contains the 
signatures of sixty-five citizens of that place. 

Rev. Ds. LoBrwER is a Baptist clergyman of this 
city who performs at Tremont Temple. We say 
"performs," because he himself puta that construc- 
Чоп on his own services by denouncing those who at- 
tend without paying, and declaring that he deapises 
& desdhead as akin to a sneak thief. Such senti- 
ments strike one as queer In the minister of *'salva- 
tion without money and without price." Did he 
ever reflect that, in consequence of tax-exemption, the 
churches are all religious desdheads ? Ы 

“Gop Looks at the thought," sald Mr. Moody the 
other day, and unbelief ia a ein; doubts are ains." 
No wonder that Moody reaches the souls of all Chriat- 
lans, for he speaks the very soul of Christianity. 
That is it: unbelief is a sin—doubta are sins! Bo 
Christianity killa unbelief by killing doubts, and kills 
doubts by killing thought, and kills thought by burn- 
ing up the love of truth for its own sake In & great, 
fierce blaze of ignited religiosity. But the dense 
smoke of the conflagration hange heavily over the 
heads of those who kindle it; and the star of truth, 
unobecured by human folly, still shines bright and 
pure for all who can live by its benignant light. 

Sars THE Boston Herald of January 20: “Walt 
Whitman may be a greater poet than Homer for all 
we know, but he will have hard work to persuade the 
American people that they owe all their liberty and 
prosperity to the late Thomas Paine, Esq., if that is 
respectful enough to suit the captions INDEX." Per- 


haps the Herald can answer ite own implied question. 
It is our habit always to refer respectfully to the 
founder of the Christian religion, though not in- 
cluded in the number of hie disciples, But if we 
never alluded to him except as either Jes Christ" or 
“the late Jesus Christ, Esq.,"" we suspect that decent 
papers would be justly offended, and point out a pos- 
sible mean between contemptuous familiarity and 
mocking deference. Query: would the Herald stig- 
matize them as ‘‘captious” ? 

Ir 18 ВАТ” that a Hartford Episcopalian clergyman 
on his way up-town, the other day, fel) in with a 
wealthy Jewish merchant, who has been somewhat 
prominent in the troubles at the new synagogue 
which have led to the withdrawal of Rev. Dr. 
Deutech as rabbi, The clergyman inquired of the 
Jew as to the troubles, whereat the Jew replied: 
‘Yass. It 19 high time Dr. Deutsch must go." 
“Why? What bes he done?" “Done? He be- 
lieves in nodings. He does not believe in Gott; nor 
in ter tuyvel!" “Indeed.” ''Yaas. Now when в 
man does not believe in Gott, der he ish; but when 
he does not belleve in ter tuyvel, ver ish he?" The 
Jew seems to be of the same mind as the English 
rector who has lately been sued for refusing to ad- 
minister the communion to a church-member who 
denied any bellef in a personal devil. 

PEorESSOB FELIX ADLER, of New York city, is 
evidently one of the rising stars of freethought in 
this country. His simplicity, sincerity, and courage 
are winning for him s growing influence. Ina re- 
cent lecture at Standard Hall, he sald: Our great 
want is of culture, the harmonious development of 
all our facalties, Thie cannot be supplied by the 
three hundred and fifty or more colleges in the coun- 
try, because they are built by the Church, and, each 
sect having ita own, the result is ludicrous impo- 
tency. Besides, the sectarian spirit within the col- 
legea has science within ita grasp, and stifles ita lib- 
erty, which is ite life. The right of free utterance is 
curtailed. European investigations, when not In ас- 
cord with Church creeds, are suppressed. Natural 
sclence, even, is taught with bias, and our future 
lawyers, dottors, and statesmen are sent forth with 
no knowledge, or with a distorted knowledge of the 
great conflicts waging in the acientific world. That 
great good has been done by the Church in lessons of 
pure morality we admit; sincerely and emphatically 
yes, But, for thelr dogmatic teachings, they have 
been evil, and the source of evil,” 

Tur LIBERAL LEAGUES of Philadelphia and 
Chelsea have held meetings to protest against the re- 
jection of the Paine Bust. A full report of the 
former has been received too late for publication 
this week; we publish that of the latter this week. 
Meanwhile we commend to attention а choice bit of 
justice and liberality from the Christian Statesman of 
January 25: The bust of the individual familiarly 
and irreverently spoken of in common parlance as 
"Tom Paine, which a few zealous freethinkers re- 
cently presented to the City Councils of Philadelphia 
to be placed in Independence Hall, has been finally 
rejected by the vote of Select Councils. Every ene 
who has read the articles of Bishop Coxe im our 
issues for the 4th and 11th inst. will rejoice in this 
action. Paine rendered no services to the country 
which entitle him to this recognition, while his vulgar 
and blasphemous assaults on Christianity, his odious 
private character, and his attack on Washington, 
render any memoria] of him unfit for association 
with the sacred treasures which are, and are to be, 
deposited in Independence Hall. The presentation 
of this bust, moreover, had a special significance, be- 
ing designed as s tribute, in this Centennial Year, to 
the supposed Influence of Paine, and of the infidelity 
which he represented, in shaping our political insti- 
tations. The Select Council of this city has done 
honor to itself by Its action.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the pub n of announcementa, acknewlodgmants, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
Wat we злите no responsibility for an. else pub- 
labad in ita columns and claim no control or ende in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churohes and other 
property shall no longer be exempt from juat taxation. 
3. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
„іш — "uy пг, An ? navy am militia, berg in 
isons, asyloms, an other ons suppor! 
Public осу shall be discontinued. уу 
8. We demand that all ous ayproprintions for educa- 


tional and charitable institutions of à sectarian character 

shall cease. 
4. We demand that al! re| us services now sustained 
vo abolished у that 


b7 the government shali al $ ЕГ) 
е use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 


bly 24 n text-book or avowedly as а book of religions wor- 


p, shall be prohibited. 
б. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the ernors of the variona Btates, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 


6, We demand thet the judicial oath in the courts and 
in ali other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and simple sMrmation under the psins and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita atead. 

Т. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing Эм observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed, 


B. We demand that all Jawa loo) to the enforcement of 
c " mo МЫШ Da ч Ji, SRA Vaas ail JAYA 
equal che and impartial егеу, й 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 


practical afminietration of the вано no’ privilege or . 
Taoto: ор о same, no or ad 
Vantage small be oomecded to h hity or any ther ө 
Н that ourentire В shall ound- 
administered ОН a Barely Tiar basis; and that 
whatever shall p to this end ehall be 
consistently, anfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


Tho above is the platform of THE LWOBI, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But по other person, and 
по organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For Tax INDEX.) 


The Demands of Liberalism. 


REPORT OF A LECTURE DELIVERED AT DENVER, COLORADO, 
BUNDAY EVENING, DEO. M, 1876. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 
This is our Centennlal year. We have been for 
some months о and contemplating the resnlta 
е republic 
which was established by the courage atii dag Bien of 


y ago 
republic of forty millions of people. It has extended 
in territory thousands of miles, from the rock-ribbed 
Atlantic to the golden shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
It is, indeed, a marvel of. and development, 
such as perhaps the world has never seen in any pre- 
vions period ofita history, ' 

The past hundred years have been preéminent for 
progress in sclence and in mechanical and industrial 
pursuits. Greece and Rome, in their palmy daye, 
when they were at the zenith of thair and the 
height of empire, never offered auch а spectacle as is 

resented to the world by this American republic. 
ове nations certainly had exceptional advantages. 
They had а republican government under which 
every freeman was в voter for the measures of his 
choice, as he із to-day among us; they had at some 
periods of their history ideas of personal liberty also 
which the most advanced minds cherish to-day; they 
had languages remarkable for flexibility and finish, 
and literatures that are immortal. All mankind 
through subsequent ages are their debtors, by reason 
of their great contribution to the intellectual culture 
of therace. They had periods full of deeds of mar- 
ttal heroism, of personal disinterestedness, and of 
moral goodness. They had charactera that have 
since been models to Christian lande, and are held up 
as the embodiment of virtue to-day. But notwith- 
standing all their achievements, there was not that 
general diffusion of intelligence which we can claim; 
they were not acquainted with our hundreds and 
thousands of appliances for lessening manual labor; 
there was not that general comfort among the pope 
in their habitations or in thelr mode of living that 
we see among us to-day. 

This republie may also be spoken of as one which 
is exalted in many respecta ve all other modern 
nations. Engl Germany, France, great nations, 
in many respects our superiors, owing to their greater 

and opportunities for culture,—have not shown 

wonderful speed of that readiness, that 
adaptability to clrcumatances, that ability to achieve 
great undertakings with small resources, which are 
characteristic of this people. Lord Palmerston said 
that we never could subdue the rebellion; but he 
afterwards confessed that he had relied en his knowl- 
edge of history rather than a correct йр of our 
resources and capacities, He found in this country 

cles and influences at work which he had not 

ted on, because they were unparalleled in the 
past experience of mankind. 

Still, it ie well for us, while we contemplate these 
achievements, and while we look to a brilliant future, 
not to be ignorant of the many evils which it ls our 


duty to remove. We are proud of our ; we 
sponk of opr ye ; but we are liable to ignore the 
fact that, wi l our liberty, and with all опг - 


reas, there is an ier rep an injustice that only 
needs to be mentioned to be seen, ch must be re- 
moved if we would sustain the claim we are accus- 
tomed to make, It is sometimes said that every man 
here has есі liberty; that there іа no such thing 
as a union of Church and State among us; that ev: 
man can worship under his own fig-tree, with no ор 
to molest him or make him afraid; that no person is 
permitted to injure or impair the ta of another, 
at least that, if it la done, it is In vialatjon of the laws 
of the land. It ів said further that nobody fn this 
country wishes to interfere with the liberties of the 
people; or, if there are auch, that they are во few in 
number and insignificant In [nfiuence «s hardly to be 
worth taking into account. Let us see what are the 
acta. | 
à a а first vem It is not d m no 1 
erable number of persons to oms 

erty. There is a larga proportion of the people of the 
United States that, ins of being in favor of qntire 
religious liberty, Is really opposed to it, and to the ex- 
tent of its power would deprive many of their righta 
to worship as they see fit. The majority of the poo 
ple In this conny to-day аге шоге strongly imbued 
with a sense of religion than they are with a sense of 
justice; and hence, if a conflict comes up between 
the rights of their fellow-beinge and their religions 


ced the time-honored customs of thelr fathers. 
among the Evangelical denominations of the land, 
among those who are still more or less devoted to the 
Oh who hava accepted the creeds, and whom the 
oreeds have influenced to the extent that thelr sense 
of juatica is subordinate to thelr religious belief, and 
ask them if they аге in favor of allowing entire rel 
ions liberty, of allowing infidels to advocate th 
views; and many of them will answer you in a man- 
ner that will indicate that they have no full 
tion of the rights of those who differ them. 
Many ars In favor, theoretically, of granting religious 
liberty; but let a practical саве come up, bring a man 
who ія an atheist Into a court of justica, Jet a person 
try to carry out his ideas of Sunday in disregard of 
the Orthodox view, let him attempt to influence pub- 
lic opinion in favor of taxing church property, let him 


advocate the exclusion of the Bible from the public 
schools, and then you see bigotry, intolerance, and 
fanaticism appear. Whatever may be their theoret- 
leal pretensions, they show their sense of religion, 
their attachment to their creed, is a hundred times 
stronger than their sense of justice, or tion of 
the rights of unbelievers. There are hun and 
thousands, then, who are not specially religious, but 
who are led in these matters by custom, by the 

tige of authority, by old habita and modes of think- 
ing. a contest comes, whether it be in a political 
election, or in some case invol the interest of an 
individual, they throw all the weight of their influ- 
encé їй favor of the creed and In opposition to per- 
sonal rights and personal liberty. 

Well, then, we see that It іа not true that every- 
body in this country is in favor of ous liberty, 
however loud the pretension may be. Neither la it 
true that there is an entire separation of Church and 
State in this country, It is true there is no such 
union Detwhtn ‘fie two as previlléd in earller times, 
In the palmy days of Puritanism, the praises of which 
are sung by во many Orthodox theologians even now. 
We have still the remnants of that union of Church 
and State which was 6 and 
intolerance, when а man was p by whipping 
and with death if he dared to deny the Bible; when 
his children were taken sway from him, as in the 

ОМ days of New England Puritanism, provided 

е did not bring them in the Christian faith ; 

when ho was punished with severity if be did not con- 
form to the Orthodox teachings of the Church. 

The National Constitution is secular. That im- 
morta! document, penned by в Virginia planter, does 
not eyen contain the word God,—a fact which has 
been a great stumbling-block in the minds of many of 
our Orthodox friends. It declares that Congress 
shal! make no laws respecting an establiahment of re- 
ligion, and it forbide Congress to make any religious 
qualifications as a test for office. It isa purely sec- 
alar document, thanks to the wisdom and sagacity 
and liberality of those great men who Itved in that 
day; and to whose disinterested devotion to the in- 
terests and liberty of mankind we are imdebted for 
the beneficent institutions we enjoy. They framed 
and sdo the Constitation of the United States; 
seeing the affects of a union of Church and State in 
the past, they did what they could to guard —_ 
lt. Our government is In every respect non- - 
lan, just aa it la non-infidel, 

en ree a signed the famous treaty 
with Tupolt, К expressly stated that Christianity is 
no part of the law of the land; and that treaty bas 
become a of the nation’s organic law. At the 
same time, even in the national government, во 
strong was public sentiment, so strong the current of 
feeling, even from the first, there was more or less 
pandering to prejudice and intolerance; days of 
thanksgiving and ргауег were appointed by the Exec- 
utive, not because of any authority therefor in the 
Constitution of the United States, or any power del- 
egated to the Chlef-Mazistrata of the nation, but be- 
cause an intolerant religions sentiment demanded 
that Its feelings and convictions should be de om 
and formally zed as true by the State. 
from the first wa days 


appointed. ametos- 
man, in my opinion, that America has sver. produced, 
ае 1 z 3 
structiveness of in a man, too, 
in ita fulneas what religious liberty is, declined to ap- 
point а day of thanksgiving, for which he was 
roundly abused by the cl ; but, notwitürstanding 
their protesta, he told them that, as the chief execu- 
tive of the mation, hia duty was to enforce the laws 
not to appoint days re and thamkegiving, and 
агу give an official national on to any 
particular religion or any lar doctrine. But 
the courage, the sagacity, and the consistancy of Jef- 
ferson have been imitated by very few. e last 
of this kind upon the liberal sentiment and 
upon the principles of secular government was the 
proclamation of President Grant (following his pred- 


eceseors, and no worse than they), which appointed, 
in violation af the Constitution of the United States 
a day of public, official, and national tion of 


the Christian religion, especially of the doctrine of 
prayer, that there ía a being who answers the prayers 
of men, the duty of meeting together to worship, and 
other implied doctrines. But our government has no 
right, and our Chief Magistrate has no authority, to 
make any distinction of days on such gronnda, or to 
preme any tion whatever of Mohammedanism, 
hristianity, Spiritualism, Infidelity, Paganiam, or 
алу other religion or no-religion. 
ow let us go a little farther. We have chaplains 
in the halls of the United Ststes Congress. They 
have no more right to be there than they have to be 
im my own private house without my invitation. 
These legislators are elected from — Di 
among whom are Infidels, Spiritualista, Athelsta, 
lots, Mohammedans possibly, as well as Christians, 
of етегу.сЈала. We help elect these representatives; 
we help pay them. It is an insult to өт Íree- 
thinker in the land when they put а chap in 
those halls, and convert those halls into religious 
meating-houses and those legislatures into prayer- 


m + 
"e hile our nativas арен. Ma денй tn lis 
form and basis, even thongh perverted by reason ef 


and observances that, as а State, we bave no. moral 
we» justice to those who differ from these doc- 
, to take any notice of. All have aright to en- 
6 els; but Un dt eek ае t to folet 
own religious vlews upon the national or State 
government, and thereby secure for them official 
sanction. 
We have certain Sunday laws, in. almost every 
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State in the Union, that are utterly opposed alike to 

freedom, personal liberty, and the tenment of 

this nineteenth century. We have Sunday laws that 

the day as a sacred day, and punish certain 

kinds of work or amusements on that day, even 

though they do not Interfere with the equal rights of 
ers, 


We have religions qualifications demanded in 
courts of justice, во that a freethinker may be in- 
sulted by a judge or some attorney, when he enters, 

the question, Do you believe in the Bible?” or 
“Do you believe in s ?" just as though he had a 
right in a court-houae to ask any man whether he be- 
Hevea in one God, or in a million, or whether he be- 
Heyes in the Bible or not, or what his religious views 
are. Then we have the judicial oath, by which a 
when he comes to testify, is to hold 
u his right hand and go through ous mummery 
which any knave can repeat; whereas, if he je hon- 
eat enough to say, I don't belleve in it," he may be 
excluded, and deprived of giving testimony, whatever 
Np .he an Si ve at in Hoi ad 
е have another recognition on. 
There are between and four bundsed millions 
of church pro in this country. Immense struct- 
ures, many of them built with the hard earnings of 
the struggling poor, of men and women that have 
not money enough to buy common literature with 
whick to enlighten their minds, or leisure enough 
even to rest and recover from their hard labors— 
built in this manner by systematic „I bad al- 
most said robbery,—are exempt taxation, 
whereby an additional tax із put upon ан and me, 
my liberal friends, in order that these churches may 
be thus exempt, in consideration, forsootb, that thi 
are the houses of God! For that reason you, and 
and others who do not believe in this faith, are taxed 
additionally, and most unjustly, too. 

Then we have in our oola, which are supported 
by Christian, Orthodox, and heretic, by the infidel, 
by the › by all classes,—our public schools, 
which are the glory of the land, where the poor boy 
may go and get an education that will fit him for the 
pursuita of life, and prepare him for the duties that 
shall await him when he attains to manhood,—these 
schools are invaded by the Bible, which, whatever 
may be the value of the book, has no more right to a 
piece. there than the Koran, the Rig-Veda, the 

ndaresta, or the Golden Bible of the Mormons, 
Paine’s Age of Reason, Voltaire’s Dictionary, or any 
other infidel book ever written. Here is another in- 
stance where we find а practical union of Church 
and State. 

Then we have religious festivala and fasts ap- 
pointed by the authority of the Chief Executive of 
every State in the Union. We have also public ap- 
E made by the State legislatures for theo- 

cal schools and colleges, which are mere milla for 
turning out men whose duty In after-life is to teach 
theology, which, as Lord Brougham sald, ‘Че the 
art of teaching what nobody knows anything about.“ 
These ооб and colleges receive endowmenta, 
and thereby we are again indirectly taxed for the sup- 
port of absurdities which we do not believe, and 
which some of us are laboring to get rid of, 

There із а by по means insignificant, that 
bas a paper w Ии ан MEM ап organ of its 
у шр — the ei bre P 2 It ишо 
among ita officers and advocates nguished judges, 
Governors of States, prominent officials of lf kinds, 
Not satisfied with the already existing union be- 
tween Church and Btate,it aims to encroach upon 
the rights and liberties of the liberal mass of people, 
во far as to insert, in our Constitution, by an amend- 
ment, a recognition of God as the source of all au- 
thority, Jesus Christ as the ruler among nations, and 
the Bible as the supreme law of the land. Seeing 
the rapid progress of liberalism through the country, 
the les of the authority of the clergy, the gen- 
eral decline in popular faith, they wish to arrest It, 
by securing for it official recognition and support, in 
order to counteract'this disintegration that is go- 

on. ‘ 
was talking in Philadelphia with one of the lead- 
ers of that party, when I told him that we had rights 
as infidels which it was his duty to recognize. He 
sald in reply substantially that, if a man chose to put 
himself in deflance to the will of God he had no right 
to make any claims of religious liberty, for there was 
no liberty that was not based upon the word of God. 
In the city of New York, a clergyman stated at в 
large public meeting that, if there were infidele who 
did not wish to subscribe to the Conatitution after it 
recognized God as the source of authority, and Jesus 
Christ as the ruler among nations, and the Bible as 
the supreme Jaw of the land, those infidels might em- 
igrate to some other 7 A they had no right to 
try to defeat progress by thelr impious blasphemies. 
Even the Rev. Dr. Miner, в leading Univ t clers 
gyman, comes out and joins this ; and the Uni- 
tarian Rev. A. D. Mayo 1а another of its advocates. 
All over the country Presbyterian ministers, and 
que largely those of other denominations, sustain 

t proposed Constitutional amendment and are of 
the ''God-In-the-Constitution" party. Already their 
Influence has been seen in Congress. Now, as lib- 
erals, we demand our rights, and we are bound to 
have them, if there is & possibility of obtaining 
them. I went through the terrible scenes of one 
war; and while I have no constitutional disposition 
to engage in the strife of arms, I would far more 
readily go through another, in order to secure ts 
and liberties to which we are entitled, if I thonght I 
could not secure them without. There Is nothing 
more sacred tom true man than liberty to do what- 
ever he chooses, when he does not thereby infringe 
upon the rights of other persons. There la no man, 
no authority, no tribunal on earth that AS 
to dictate to me what I shall do or say, provided I do 
not impair the rights and liberties of others. 


Now we demand entire disconnection between 
Church and State; we demand the secularization of 
our government to the extent that there shall not be 
a remnant of the union of the two. All American 
citizens have equal rights and liberties; every man 
has the right to exercise his own religious bellef, 
whatever it is; every man has a right to abstain from 
supporting ous beliefs in which he does not con- 
cur, or to which he cannot subscribe. These princi- 
ples I think, are &o evident that we need not stop to 

well upon them. It does not matter what the ma- 
jority, во far as the right is involved, may want; if 
there js one man in the United States who does not 
believe in the existence of God, to recognize it in the 
government is & wrong and an insult to him. We 
are в republic; we submit to the will of the majority 
in all questions which it belongs to the people to de- 
cide; but the government has no right even to sub- 
mit to vote the personal, inalienable ts of man. 
For instance, while "M: have a t to make 
laws deciding how a President shall be chosen, 
or what the laws shall be in regard to common mat- 
ters, It has no right to make а law compelling a 
son to renounee his religious bellef; it has no t 
to compel an individual to attend religious services. 
If there is. only one person in this land who is a 
pagan, the nation has no t, by reason of ita au- 

ority and power, to say to ‚ "You must change 
your convictions, and {осем ^ Christian, or you 
must suppress your convictions eo that they will har- 
monize with the Christian sentiment of the coun- 
try.” The opinions of one man are just as sacred as 
the opinions of the many, and the notion that, be- 
cause the majority believe thus and so, therefore the 
minority have no rights, but must submit, is a no- 
tion that finds no sanction from a free or even a de- 
cent ent, We say to Christians, that we in- 
Adels have the right to pursue happiness and to on- 
joy ourselves as we see fit, provided we are not tres- 
passing upon the rights of others; and the duty of 
[Aag a ls to protect all men in the exercise of 

eir rights rather than to persecute а few, whatso- 
ever be their habits or their customs. 

This idea that government has the right to set up 
2 standard of religious truth and duty, and attempt to 
legislate its notione of virtue into humanity is very 
pernicious, and {в a revival of Puritanism such ва 
prevailed in Scotland in the seventeenth century, 
when a man was forbidden to sit in his door on Sun- 
day and enjoy the coolness of the day; when he was 
forbidden to shave his beard, water his garden, ride 
horseback, or visit the market on Monday or Satur- 
day because they were so near the Sabbath. That 
idea to some extent has prevailed in this country, 
that government has the right to prescribe to men 
what habits and customs they shall follow, makin 
sumptuary and other laws in violation of the princi- 
pre of personal liberty. What we ask and demand 
п the t cause of liberty, as freemen and as lib- 
erals, is that there shall be an abrogation of every 
law and every enactment that is inimical to impar- 
tial religious liberty and justice. We demand that 
the Sunday laws be abolished; that the day shall be 
one of recreation and rest for those who choose to 
make 16 such. We demand that the government of 
the United States and the government of the several 
States shall give to no day a recognition of its alleged 
sacredness; that every man shall be allowed to pur- 
sue such a course as he sees fit on that day, as well 
as on eray other. If pie wish to meet for wor- 
ship, nobody has а right to interfere with them or 
disturb them in their religious service; if a man 
wishes to play billiards on Sunday, if he wishes to go 
fishing, If he desires to sit down in his house to play 
any game with his wife and children or neighbors, if 
he wants relaxation, and seeks it by wandering in 
the fields, or by any sports, whatever their character, 
if they do not interfere with others, it matters not; 
he has a right to follow them, and government has 
no right whatever to restrain him. 

It is said we want to Introduce the European Sab- 
bath into thiscountry. Well, if the European Sab- 
bath involves no more than the ition of 
the rights of all, then let us adopt it. We have 
* a great many things that have been in vogue 
in Europe, and we may have to &dopt a great many 
more, the Germans choose to spend Sundays at 
their gardens, or theatres, or concert-halls, we claim 
they have а perfect right to; denying them, we show 
narrowness, intolerance, and bigotry utterly incon- 
sistent with the genius of our free institutions. Let 
us have the Enropean Sunday for such as choose to 
nad it as they do in Europe, and thereby secure for 

1 шеп in this country а perfect right to enjoy the 
day in the manner they see fit. Then we shall have 
something like what we imagine sometimes we now 
have, a separation of Church and State in regard to 
the observance of the Sabbath. 

And then we must ask and insist upon the abroga- 
tion of the oath, What right has every man in an 
official capacity to ask me what I believe, or, having 
ascertained my views, what right has he to exclude 
ше, or the people through him to exclude me, from 
the court? Cannot а man who {в an atheist be truth- 
ful? А man may be a Christian and be untruthful; 
and If he is an infidel and is unscrupulous enough to 
say he believes what he does not believe, his tes- 
timony is ted, But if, In opposition to popular 
sentiment, he the courage honesty and honor 
to stand up like a man, and avow his belief, he ів re- 
warded by the exclusion of his testimony. Is there 
any justice in that? What we ask is that men shall 
edita ua affirm ME courts na De alin хоб 

Цез of perjury. о government, no i 
the right to кн anything Uke the judicial oath In 
courts of justice. Among the lower class of China- 
men, I am told, it is customary to twist off the bead 
of а rooster, when they give testimony. 1f a man 
declares he ls unable to tell the truth unless a rooster is 
killed, I don't know but we should stretch the author- 


ity of the government, and allow that exercise to be 
performed, although I think that it is rather cruel to 
the rooster, in order to get the truth from him. But 
don't establish it as a qualification for all witnesses, 
We вау there is no need of these arbitrary enactments, 
sapiy. because the majority of the people may be- 
lieve in the existence of that which the oath implies. 
We have the right to inalst on the abrogation of the 
judicial oath, in all courts of justice in order to put 
them u а purely secular basis, 

We have the right to Inalst that church h property 

arded at 


be taxed. It is protected by police, фар 
lic 66, and it is evidently mst that these 
ch es in which so much money ls invested, and 
which, in many cases, accumulate faster 


than men in ‘business, should go untaxed. 
What has been the result of the exemption from tax- 
ation of ecclesiastical property? Look at France be- 
fore the Revolution. According to Carlyle, if а peas- 
ant earned sixteen dollars, fifteen dollars wore taken 
to support the Church and State, leaving only one 
dollar out of sixteen. That waa largely е result of 
the union of Church and State. е Church had 
more than one-half of the empire of France in its 
possession ; it not only owned fend, but owned men, 
owned even soldiers by thousands, who could be seen 
wearing the symbols and decorations of the Church 
ов — clothes зя e walked — ver 8 
0 е good effects о! кокыр п t was ve 
each Frenchman that which his heart swelled as he 
looked upon, в piece of land he could hold as his 
own. The government had at last to confiscate 
charch property in order to get money, Why? Be- 
causo during all this time the property of the Church 
was exempt from taxation, whereas all other prop- 
et being heavily taxed, could mot possibly compete 
t. 


In Canada to-day the finest property is owned by - 
the Catholic Church. It untaxed, and in 
Montreal and Quebec, ew у, the Catholic bisho 
and Catholic anthorities are speculating in janes, 
houses, and all kinds of property. Ordinary business 
men cannot begin to competa In this contest, because 
they have to bear not only thelr share of taxation, 
but that additional amount imposed on them by the 
non-taxation of church property. How was it in 
Mexico? Twice in that country they have had to 
confiscate church property because it absorbed near! 
all the wealth of the nation. Then the Church 
down the people under Ita absolute authority, until, 
like the worm, they could no longer keep turning 
upon the foot that crushed them. The first step to 
carry on a revolution was to take back the m of 
which they had been robbed by that towerin & 
rarchy whose only object was to enrich i and 
enable a lot of pampered priests to live in luxury 
while the people starved. We have, I say, between 
three and four hundred millions of dollars invested 
in churches, Now let the churches bear their part 
of the taxes, and then there will be no danger. But 
if they are to be exempt, the time may come, will 
come, when we, too, shall have to confiscste church 
property, and to unite In order to resist the encroach- 
ments of a theology that is even now plotting to de- 
prive us of our ta and liberties. Let there be an 
equitable taxation of all property, perhaps our achool- 
houses and our purely table buildings excepted 
but certainly let there be taxation of all property us 
for exclusively zations р . Look at the 
Catholic churches New York, St. Louls, San 
Francisco,—; us cathedrals, bullt at immense 
cost, connec! with а vast amount of property 
equally exempt from taxation, If these churches 
are destroyed by reason of the neglect of the nuthor- 
ities to protect them from the mob, the city would 
be liable for the full amount of their value, and it 
could be collected from the city, notwithstanding 
they contribute 1n no part to the public defence. 

ow, ва freethinkers, we are willing to sustain our 
own views; we do not go to Christians and ask them 
to help pay for our ; M we did, they would re- 
gard it as an insult. Whenever they ask us to pay 
more taxes on our property than is just, in order to 
help support churches, simply because we are in the 
minority, and then compel us to do it by law, we 
have a moral right to revolt; we have a moral right 
to resist every such effort, because, in the 
of our fathers, ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” Their cause was not more just than 
would be the cause of the freethinkers of the country, 
if they should rise en masse and protest. Still Ido 
panied by great disorders, by anarchy, by blsodahed, 

great disorders, by anarchy, by , 

and every other means should be exhausted before 
this final resort; but if in the end tbe Christian 
world should not show a sense of justice, and con- 
cede our rights, then I eay we have the right to secure 
them by an эр to force. 

We deman the name of justice that the schools 
be divested of their religious influences. If Christ- 
ians want to educate their children in the Bible, let 
them do it at home, or at schools supported by them- 
selves alone, But do not let them prostitute our 
Раабе та. Let these be Їпїасї from re- 
igious influences, and we shall thereby secure not 
only our rights, but we shall secure the rising gen- 
eration from that poisonous superstition which all 
the machinery of ecclesiasticism is doing ita best to 
perpetuate. е also demand that there be no public 
appropriations for colleges which teach theology. 
Let sustain themselyes; if they cannot, let 
them perish, Let not one cent of the public money 
be devoted to anything of this kind. Let govem- 
ment be ; wa need a constitutional amend- 
ment such as has been proposed by Francie E. Abbot, 
and petitioned for by the National Liberal League, 
—such measures as shall prevent in an evil hour the 
Incorporation in the constitution of the dogmas of 
the '"God-In-the-Constitution party." Religious big- 
ots, having а temporary triumph, might fasten on 


ы es 
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` the government such measures as to put back the 
cause of liberty and religious freedom many years. 
People are led on at certain times by impulse alone; 
sometimes a few narrow, zealous minds may carry а 
whole nation backward; and it takes a great deal of 
hard work to recover what is lost. 

Supposing this attempt to Increase the union be- 
tween Church and State were successful, what would 
be the result? Suppose the Catholic pes continues 
to Increase as it has done. Та 1TB9 it was one sixty- 
fifth part of the. ation, The Catholics have 
gone on increasing faster every decade than the ratio 
of increase of the general population. Now they 
have one-fifth or one-sixth. claim ten millions 
of people. Father Hecker says that in 1900 they will 
pe able to elect their own President. Then what? 

législation of Congress uniler thelr control —the 
‘end navy zt their command. Then Church 
‘ahd State will mean what? „it will mean a union 
wach as we have seen in Italy and Spain. Oan the 
‘Protestants bee nothing in (Ais to induce them to be 
ust? The Catholics will say: “It was you who 
кра eui union — ne -— Btate, when we 
were ting agains nply because you were 
ín the majority and had power, you had your Prot- 
estant preachers in the halls of legislation, and in the 
army of the United States as chaplains; you had the 
Protestant Bible 1n public schools; you established 
the Protestant religion whenever you could. Being 
in the majority, you appointed days of thanksgiving 
and prayer not recognized by us; you recognized the 
Protestant religion in your forms and ceremonies 
wherever you could, utterly regardless of the rights 
of us Catholics. Now that we have a union of 
Church and State, we will see that it is a union of 
the State with Catholicism,—not that bastard religion 
called Protestant, but the pure, genuine thing, the 
Roman Catholic religion," The Protestant would 
have to stand with his fingers in Ма mouth, and 
with bitter reason to t that he had ever advocated 
в union of Church and State, because the very weap- 
ons he had made use of, wrested him, would 
be turned t him, 

Suppose that Paine’s Age of Reason were intro- 
du in the schools. Christians would say: “We 
help support these schools; we are Interested in them; 
we want ourchildren tanght; but we don’t want them 
to learn the principles of Paine’s Age of Reason; 
therefore don't put It thére." Suppose Infidels were 
In the majority and should reply: “We believe in 
Paine’s Age of Reason, if you don’t; being in the 
majority, we will compel the reading of It.“ That 
is Jost what the Protestants are doing, although the 
Catholics may do it in turn to-morrow, Protestants 
imay then need the aid of Infidels. 

But if liberals will do thelr duty, euch а calamit 
шау be averted. If they MESE seris use th 
numerical stren and their m power, &nd exert 
the influence which, united, it іа possible for them 
to exercise on public sentiment and political parties 
the complete secularization of the government wil 
rewatd their efforts, Let them form league, not 
forthe propagation of any particular religious views. 
but to secure such change as will secure to all 
classes the enjoyment of thelr ts and privileges. 
Surely here te an object to work for, worthy of the 
earnest efforts and deserving the anyones and aid of 
every liberal mind. It furnishes a basis for organ- 
ization thatis broad and deep— which requires neither 
а sacrifice of individuality nor the profession of a 
creed. Liberals of Denver, I appeal to you to join 
in this noble work. It needs your efforts, and you 
certainly cannot be satisfied with lesa than it alms 
to secure, For apathy and inaction there ls no excuse, 
Justice, and a sense of honor, and regard for your 
own righte and the rights of all, should urge every 
liberal to action. Organize a Liberal Lesgue In thia 
prosperous young city; bring yourselves in harmon 
with the National Libera! League of the Uni 
States, and coóperate with that body in educating 
the people and infinencing public sentiment in favor 
of Separation of Church and State, thorough and 
complete, so that the rights and liberties of all shall 
be equally respected. 


GEORGE ELIOT, 


Lonpon, Dec. 12, 1876. 

The moet gifted and celebrated woman in Great 
Britain to-day is personally one of the least known. 
Even her identity is hidden from the multitude by 
her pen-name, and she enjoys, more than any author 
of her time, what may well be termed an illustrious 
obscurity, The whole career of George Eliot has 
been singular, almoat exceptional, and forms a curi- 
ous and Interesting chapter In the history of liter- 
ature. While her professional name is familiar to 
cultured persons In every quarter of the globe, there 
are thousands of people in this great city who have 
never heard of her. You will hardly credit the state- 
ment; I should not myself, if I had not learned ita 
truth by experience, 

NATIONAL DIVEBGENGES. 


I chanced to be talking with an intell 


nt tradee- 


man inthe Strand, & few weeks since, ut prom- 
t Londoners, and mentioned lot. 
Е о is he?" was the inquiry. ‘Ie һе In Parlia- 


xaent?" After I had explained, he аз none the 
wiser; bnt he thought It very queer that n woman 
should be called Geo When I had explained still 
further, he ventured the opinion that it must be she 
who had written Lady Audley's Secret ; that being 
— tole novel by в woman he had any acquaintance 


wi 

Since then I have tried the George Eliot experiment 
on а number of Englishmen—none of them Univer- 
sity men, however,—and, with two or three excep- 
tions, they were entirely ignorant of the author or 
her works. 

The average Englishman is an extremely unintel- 


ligent person, according to the American standard; 
anil even the Englishman much above the average 
frequently surprises a “Yankee” by his plentiful lack 
of information, As a rule, he knows only what is 
going on around him, and does not want to know 
anything more. 


fee! any interest in anything that does mot immedi- 
ately concern him. He cannot tell you how 
Manchester ls, how many col there are at ' 
‘what sort of a pe Chester is, or how far It is to 
Brighton, simply because he has mot been there, and 
has no interest in those towns. It would be almost 
imposefble, I presume, to find any Amerlean, not in- 
superstily stupid, from whom you could not learn the 
823 population of Philadel „and some- 

g definite concerning Harvard, Plymonth, or Sar- 
atoga, whether he had ever seen them or net. But 
then we English are English, and we are we. 


HER EABLY HISTORY. 


Eliot's Daniel Der which is now so 
Moer heers? over here, as wall as Їп yous {арй 


upon ber latest work. Con the individual 
woman, as I have said, next to nothing ie known, 
Her fame, in any wide sense, dates back some twenty 
у and in that time has been steadily and rapidly 

Until she had published Scenes of Clerical 
Ж лде тасу. bo кай to have madi DO pase In liter- 
ature, and indeed she was not recognized to ex- 
tent аз a genlus before the appearanos of Adam Bede. 
Like most authors of note, however, she had been 


working hard for years, and had been writing а great 
deal In а fugitive way ibat esca identification. 
Her early history {в somewhat o „ and as she 


has no inclination to refer to her personal antece- 
h red adde per jorra silensé. Mad CEN - 

er b preserva silence. an C. Evans 
her maiden name—was born in Yorkshire, it is 
said—though her nativity has been to War- 
wiek,—in the summer of 1820, and she is conse- 
quently in her Thinks and’ being po раак чил а 
со curate, , and | poor s 
чр to the proverb, а panier of children: 
Marian early displayed remarkable ability, having 
keen observation, excellent memory, fine imagina- 
Hon, and an unusual gift of expression. When she 
was n child she talked like а woman, greatly resem- 
bling Macaulay in precocity, and many anecdotes illus- 
trating this are still told by those who were then her 
n rs. None of her brothers or sisters seem te 
have shared her intellect, and it was cemmon to say 
that she had monopolized tbe genius of the family. 
They were of delicate constitution, and all died, I be- 
lieve, before reaching middle age. 

When Marian was ten or eleven, she attracted the 
notice, and won the admiration, of в rich clergyman 
of the Established Church, who waa visiting her fa- 
ther, and who desired to give her such an education 
as she deserved to have. Consent was granted, and 
the girl, after a few years, came hare, or near here, to 
reside in the home of her clerical friend, who virtually 


adopted ber. Although Orthodox by profession, he 


Was | liberal in his views, as so many members of 
the En Church are, and d to haye ber 
instracted in the most liberal, and at Ше same time 
in an entirely masculine, fashion. He employed the 
er groat M W 4 4 vel 
made progress, „ her evel- 
oped so that she frequently puzzled her teachers by 
her queationa, and surprised them by her originality 
and cleverness. They scarcely felt competent to go 
анн si with т, ane = or two A them а 

wledged as much, e been for 

Halde 


sometime of this opinion, and to have her 
study alone. 

: HERBERT SPENCER 
made her acquaintance, two or three later, and 
became deeply interested in her, 6 spent much 


time in her society, and was induced ere long to be 
her teacher. He instructed her in several lan ages, 
in music, science, and philosophy, Беа пем ег 
with tha ciplea and relations of things, and find- 
ing her always а very apt pupil. His opinion of her 
was, and is still, enthusiastic. Не Ев her the 
greatest woman who haa ever lived, ahd says there is 
по contemporaneous mind, whether masculine or 
feminine, that exceeds hers in originality, power, 
grasp, and subtlety. 

The gossip {в that be was in love with her thirty 

ago, and that he wanted her to be hie wife. 
pencet {а ao thorough a philosopher, and яо pro- 
nounced a bachelor, in these days, that It {в hard to 
concelve of his ever having been influenced by amo- 
rous passion. His must have been в Platonic affec- 
tion, one would suppose, especially when ite рн 
sumed object іа considered. But the sternest philos- 
ophers have tender places In their hearts; their blood 
Kindlee while thelr exterior ів cold, and their theories 
are colder. Diogenes, chief of cynics, is said to have 
become enamored of а celebrated beauty by report, 
and to have made в long journey to bask in her fa- 
vors, all In vain. And then there was Aristippus, 
founder of the Сугепвіс school, who for a while sur- 
rendered completely to the charms of Lais. 

Whatever Spencer’s feelings for Marian, he was of 
the greatest benefit to her understanding. All the 
education she received from him was thorough; he 
developed her higheet possibilities, He has contin- 
ued her friend to this day, and ів a regular visitor at 
her house, 

HER LITERARY CAREER, 


When she waa twenty-five, she began to contribute 
anonymonaly to the periodical press, and her contri- 
butions were marked by acumen, vigor, and direct- 
ness. She wrote not only for the magazines and 
some of the weeklies, but for the Auen . partic- 
ularly the Westminster. Her articles were generally 


He does not seem to pick up orto- 


believed to be from the pen of а man, and this mis- 
take is said to have pleased her greatly, as she has 
always had s dislike to ар womanly, in a dis- 
tinct sexual sense, in the quality of her mind. 

Her first sustained work was a translation of 
Strause’ Life of Jesus, which, holding that Deity is 
not а conscious nor personal Being, but a perv: 
spirit represented by a system of material and spirit- 
ua! laws, had excited profound attention in the theo- 
logic and philosophie world. The translation was 
excellently dene, the style clearer sad more 
animated than that of the . 

Her wext effort was an English version of Fener- 
bach's Kesence af Christianity, which was very favor- 
ably received both here and on the Continent She 
was near thirty when the first of these ж А 
Bhe had not then contemplated anything , but 
tke opinion et tome of her intimates, and of а num- 
ber of erftice, determined her to try what success she 
m have with her own ideas, 

tly, in a year or so, she issned Scenes 
rom Clerical е and Silas Marner, made up from 
her own observation, and evidently the action of 
a strong, individual inteliect. ained 
many among the thoughtfu! and discrim- 
inating, but were not popular until she had received 
ex reputation by further efforts, Shortly after 
(1868) ehe pubifshed Adam Bede, which won imme- 
diate success, and led to the recognition of her genius 
by different sorts of people. Her -пате, 
Eliot, if I mistake not, was first ed to that work, 
and speculation became rife as to ite authorship. 
Hardly any one belleved it of feminine origin, and as 
the secret was well kept, there were several claimants, 
direct or indirect, of the honors awaiting the new 
star In the literary firmament. 

A certain 


an, I forbear оар his 
name, because he has been punished en ready 


by Ма mortifying exposure, asserted openly that he 
had written Adam Bede; and aa he was and in 
delicate health, he received a number of testimonials 


of арлан in the shape of sovereigns and Bank 
of land notes. He persisted in this shamefal 
swindle fer ten or twelve months, until some of the 
veritable author's friends blasted his prospects by 
establishing his deception. 

му qo eder rsen ras whole x 
color of the story, an e photographic accuracy of а 
number of the р ење dew attention to thenelgh- 
borhood in which Marian Evans had lived before 
coming up to London, as the phrase is here. Most 
of the characters were easily identified, and through 
them the author was also. She denied for sometime 
the truth of the irresistible inferences, but they were 
во cumulative and overwhelming that she ceased de- 
nial without admittin ene 

Within little more в twelvemonth (1859) came 
The Mill on the Floss, succeeded (1868) by Romola, 
Feliz Holt (1966), The Age G: , 8 1868), 
and after а considerable inte Middlemarch, The 
Legend of Jubal, a poem, and Daniel Deronda. 

Nearly every one of her novels, in the order of suc- 


cession shown an increase of power, except, per- 
haps, the last, which almost all the critics in- 

or to ch. They have gained in influ- 
ence and arity 


porong all question, as the en- 


larged sales indicate. Hundreds of persons have be- 


come admirers of George Eliot recently. I could 
mention among my own acquaintances, both In the 
Old and New World, a dozen cultivated e who 

publica- 


had not read a line of her writings until 
tion of Middlemarch. 

She is reputed to be more desirous of fame as a 
poet than a novelist, and to have been bitterly disap- 
pointed at the cold reception of The Spanish Gypsy 
and Jubal, which she believes fully equa! to any of 
her works, For two or three years, she felt assured 
that The Spanish Gypsy was her masterplece; but 
obe has her doubts now, since she has never found 
a single рни, even among her most partial friends, 

er. 


to agree wi 

ові of us are desirous to excel in some other direc- 
tlon than Kegon па тока Nature фал — — 
в us. 6 care comparatively little for re- 
— pee ha in the same field. We is for con- 
questa over fresh forces, and are prone to measure 
out success by the exertion we make, and the eager- 
ness with which we expect. So it seems to be with 
George Eliot. 


THE COMPENSATION, 


Her writings have been extraordinarily remunera- 
tive, albeit the prices paid by her publishers have 
been, as they usually are, much ted. I 
have been told what amounts she has got for her 
original works. I donot vouch for thelr strict accu- 
racy, and up to date, thelr sale being continuous and 
24000. they are as follows: Scenes of Clerical LVs, 
£1000; Silas Marner, £1500; Adam Beda, £3500; 
Mill an the Flom, £4000; Romola, £3000; Feliz Holt, 


“£4500; Spanish Spi £500; tddlemarch, £8000; 
Jubal, ; Dani onda, £6000; making £82,- 
400 in all, or about $165,000 in our currency. 

I have seen her total earnings reckoned at $400,000 
to $500,000; but I feel confident that the 1 
have given are far more nearly correct, and 1 have 
reason to believe that they do not vary ы у 

u 


from the truth. The sum ap large at first; 
hea kom eighteen years 

e T it, боо, by к pta toil, 
у ntensest app on, It does not appear very 
remarkable. Nine thousand dollars а year is pot a 
great deal to earn by the pen, especially when it is 
the pen of the most gifted woman of her era. Lit- 
erary folk, who, intellectually, are not worthy to un- 
loose the latchets of her shoes, have e much 
more; and men of business here, in Boston, New 
York, and other capitals, would count this a very 
slender income. Reports of literary rewards are ever 
hyperbolical. The greatest of them, when the actual- 
figures are reached, shrink into very moderate pro- 


when we remember that she 
in making it, and maki 
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portions. Compared to any other department of art, 
or to amy kind d esame. literature ie А үр trade. 
The most eminent aud gifted authors seldom gain а 
comfortable independence; while the guild in general 
accomplish little more than genteel starvation. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT HER MARRIAGE, 


For some years, George Eliot has been the legal 
wife of George Hemry Lewes, the distinguished and 
versatile author, and for a good while previous фо 
their marri: she was Terr all that sho has 
been since. е story of their relation h 80 
diversely told, and so often — that the 


acquaintance of Marian Evans 
soon after she had written Adam Bede, and was de- 
Mghted with her. He had the same ор!а!оп of her 
thes Herbert Spencer had ex It wás not 
long before be fell in love with mind. De. had 
much in common; they had marked similarity of 
tastes, views, and feelings, and they felt they could 
be of great benefit to one another intel! and 
— fi He wanted her to be bis wife. But 

was a serious obstacle in the way, which was 
nothing lees than that, in the eyes of the law, he al- 
ready hadawife He bad entered intomatrimony ten 
er twelve years before, and his spouse had run off with 
another man. She repented in due season; appealed 
to her 1 who moat genero and chivalrously 
took her k. Being of unstable mind and fickle 
heart, however, she eloped в second time and reu- 
dered! to marital favor impossible. At 
this juneture the masculine George met the feminine 
— s pa Having condoned his wife's offence, he 
could not get s divorce; he must walt for her death, 
or continue In celibacy, He did not wish to wait, es- 
pecially as she, heving a robust constitution, was 
threatened with fearful 1 vity. The impediment 
to the union of the two authors was really teohnical, 
and under the circumstances they took solemn coun- 
se) with their friends, among them some oy the most 
eminent names, as to . acting ac- 
cording to the higher law. The decision was finally 
rendered in favor of thelr doing so, and they were 
wedded by the rite of mutual sympathy and mutual 
need. they had lived so for some years, Mrs. 
Lewes, the „ waa considerate enough to die, 
and furnish to Marian Evans the long-coveted oppor- 
tunity to bear legally the name which the deceased 
had во greatly dishonored. 

George Eliot, from the moment of forming the con- 
nection, was called and considered Mrs. Lewes as 
sincerely and honestly as 1f ahe had been wedded b: 
the ‘Archbishop of York and all his subordinate prel- 
ates. But many of the feminine friends the 
couple were very glad when the natural prejudices of 
society could be conciliated. 

Lewes has had of late а very noticeable influence, 
and not & good one elther, on the style of his wife. 
He in very self-sufficient and egotistic, and has im- 
posed apor her the ides that intellect 1s fully 
equal, if not superior, to hers; but she is the sole 

n, save himself, who holds such an opinion, 

e is very able and learned, but he ів one of many, 
while she is the only one. ‘There is reason to belleve 
he wrote of and caused her to 
her y simple, terse, idiomatic diction for one 
more strained, recondite, and elaborate, which ex- 
plains why her last le not her best work. He con- 
sclentiously belleves hers to be the finest, intellect in 
England with a exception, which modesty de- 
bars him from mentioning. 


THE WOMAN AT НОМЕ. 


She and her husband reside in a very pleasant 
house, full of books, bronzes, busts, pictures, and 
bric-a-brao, near Hegent's Park, and their Sunday 
evening receptions are attended by a number of the 
most distinguished pum at home and from abroad. 
One may see there time to time Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Robert Bro Dr. Carpenter, Darwin, Ten- 
n А (A iliam Morris, the Rosetiis, 

= Tom oghes, Mulat, Holman Hunt, 
Ruskin, Wilkie Collins, lie Stevans, and many 
others, most of them as radical in theology (thé 
Leweses are what might be called scientific Hegel- 
ians, firm believers in evolution) as their host and 
hostess, who entertain РАН and pleasantly, 

The couple have no children, and lead in the 

sense an intellectual life. She works very 
hard—harder than her rather delicate health war- 


а day. She has а very earnest, moral in her 
books, in which, indeed, her whole being and 
thought are concentrated. Before she begins a 
novel, she not only outlines and 
fixes It in her mind that bor MS. is often mize tran- 
script of her elaborate mental preparation, amar 
from handsome, sha has an in ual and striking 
face, too long and а for в etry; soft, abun- 
dant hair, streaked with gray, a low, sweet volce, a re- 
markably quiet, somewhat pensive and decidedly 

ng manner. Some persons do not like her at 
first, though all her friends, despite her unquestioned 
plainness, her as & charming woman.—Jon- 
quil, in Boston Herald. 


WHAT AN EDITOR S MADE FOR. 
"Tis a delightful employment to contemplate the 


works of Providence, and to trace his d eslgn in 
each of his creations, Sometimes I find even my 


ings, 
experience that — d ропе and painstak- 


salad, "Why has. 


т 
such в persons the gift of language, the 
Sewer af akn A. сеа e edad of speech or 


to do penance 


writing, seeing they have nothing (but themselves) to 

express?" 1 have been led to ses that this prodigality 

ilinstrates the boundless wealth of Providence. Не 

gre lavishly because he has no need of economy. 
and then again, when I have asked, ‘‘Why were stch 

and such ns created?" I have bean reminded 

— di elp to swell the census and the returns of 
eaths. 

Again, not в few of our ministers serve a useful 
purpose by demonstrating on just how small an 
amount tence сап be maintained. I have known 
persons whose life answered the question, “How long 
сап а n survive without a soul ог в brain ?? 

Of late my attention has been directed to the ques- 
tion, Why are editors made, and what purpese do 
they serve?" After not a little study, I have arrived 
at a conclusion. There ів in every man, even those 
far advanced toward sanctification. a certain amonnt 
of human natare; especially there is а stated amount 
of spleen and ill-natare that must neede be expended 
on some one, or else the possessor will burst. 

In the very old times & man could spend this bad 
blood on his neighbor, When he felt а sort of 
within him, he went out and knocked in the h 
some фу; some churl, or vassal, or sarf; and 
after thus i of steam, he could be as lovely a5 
possible, and à pink of chivalry, and all that. But 
gradually this fell into disuse, being 
— d the view of the gallows eutlined in the 

So it came about that a man had to discharge his 
little spite on his wife and children, kicking, сове, 
scolding, making them miserable ly. In 

a man could leave all his ill-humor at hom 
: could become a bright ornament of gen 
soclety. _ аў 

But more recently even this state of things ів diè- 

and disfsvored by what cal the 
progress of civilization. And I don’t know 
what mankind at large would do if If were not for 
the fortunate and timely invention of printing, and 
the quite wide-spread introduction of the — 
And now we discover the object of Providence in the 
creation of editers. I do not deny (for I can afford 
to credit all men with what belongs to them, and am 
not compelled to steal) that I am not a little indebted 
to Dean Swift, who gives as one of the reseons for 
not abolishing Christianity and the Estsblishment in 
England, the fact that it vided а class of men 
(the clergy) whom everybody could feel at liberty to 
insult entire impunity, knowing that their pro- 
fessional character precluded them from resorting to 
the violent measures that a layman would employ. 

And so the editor affords a safe receptacle for all 
the small spite which it has pleased Providence to 
bestow on our race. А man says: “Т don't dare to 
кага any of m Ie ae peri or reasons which I 

not specify, CR E F 
wife. But I can write & letter and blow up the 
editor. If he фаз said, or allowed to be said, any- 


thing that I don't like, or anything that is capable 
of an unfavorable construction, I can air my 
and Orthodoxy, and can 


loyalty and 
him КА — names, Probabl 
busy to reply; but I can hope and believe that I have 
made him wince, and the relief to me will be all the 
And what a delightful it is to think 
that any one above the ө of ——well, above a very 
low grade of intellect, can stop his р t 

And thus I have reached, as I belleve, an answer 
to the question, What were editors.made for ?—Rev. 
L. Pht Dobbs, D.D., in National Baptist. . 


A MOODY-AND-SANEEY CONVEWT MADE 
INSANE. 


A striking instance of the effect that religious ex- 
citement may have on a persoh's mind was made 
manifest in this city yesterday by the conduct of a 
well-known Chicago gon who enjays a large 
acquaintance among the business men of this city. 
The gentleman In question ів Mr. Ed. Martin, who 
for several years has been visiting this section in the 
Interests of the Nantacket Silk Manufacturing Com- 

у, of Chicago. Martin was formetly a popular, 
foliy, good-natared drummer, who sold more goodé 
in Evansville than any other man from Ohicago, and 


, who was universally well liked among the business 


men with whom he dealings,—as much from his 
sociability as for his fine business qualifications. . 
It seeme that, while at home in Chicago, he at- 


‚ tended the revival meetings that were being conduct- 


ed by Moody and Sankey in that wicked Sodom, and 
the result of his attendance was anything but ben- 
eficlal. He became so worked up with what he had 
heard that he started out on his last trip a changed 


man, with a que quantity of religions fervor and 
excitement than a welkregolated mer should 


carry with him on his perambulations through the 
West. His friends here noticed the change as soon 
as he appeared. He registered at the Bt. George as а 
“reformed man," and subsequent events have shown 
that he had “reformed,” though the reformation can 
hardly be called an improvement, Hellgion was the 
one theme that he harped upon constantly. Не 
talked It to the merchants on whom he called during 
the дау, and preached ence, Remains үч all of them 
about the dire consequences that would follow if they 
did not heed the Gospel’s word. He remained quiet 
and peaceable enough until Tuesday night, when he 
was shown to hls room, from which he emerged an 
hour afterwards without so much as a collar to pro- 
tect him from the blasts of a wintry night. 


He walked down to the office and started for the | 


street door. The night clerk stopped him, and asked 
where hé was going. His reply was that he wanted 
his sins, and he insisted on going 


out. 
. But the clerk entered а gentle protest and had him 
taken back to his room. The poor fellow became 


wild with excitement and has had to be watehed con- 
stantly ever sine’, Despite tbe ofre which he 
was guarded; hé managed to get away room, 
and yesterday morning was found near Blackford’s 
Grove. The sad fate poor Martin fs sincerely re- 
gretted by his many friends in thla city. Hoe lsa 
mtlemanly business man; but the excitement w 
has been laboring ander, has created an awful 
change in his manner, anà left him almost entirely 
ol reason. The firm for which he travels were 
tel ed for last night, and Martin will 
to his home in Chi this morning. It hb a sad 
comment on the work of these two Evangelists, 
Moody and Sankey, when thelr work is followed by 
such resulta as this, and one іа led to ask whethér 
there i» псі some truth in the remark that they 
**pave more paths to the Insane ssylàms than they do 
to heaven." — Bvansville (Ind.) Courier, Jan. 26, 18TT, 


Poetry. ; 
(For TEE INDEX.) 


THE WATEE-LILIES. 


We rested our оага for а minute, 
And tn perfect веза lay, 

Viewing the many varied hills 
That asoended far away. 


Near the boat rose two white 1Шоа, 
Bo beautiful, pure, and fair, 

That a thought full of hope then struck me, 
Ав I gazed on them blooming there,— 


Ав they rose from the murky waters 
То à purer air above, 

And there lay smiling in gladness, 
Emblems of peace and love. 


It was only a thought of what might be, 
If we, like the lilies here, 

Could rise from the darkness about us 
To а higher and purer sphere. 


To & sphere во far above us 
Where doubtings all may сезге; 
Where we, like the Illes, may scatter 
Sach purity, beauty, and peace. 
WATERTOWN, Mass, 
— Hr or —¼ : 
For TRE INDEX.) 


B. B. 9, 


VOICES. 


1. 
I heard a voice not long ago 
Inquire, “Doth modern thought 
Not chill the old-time hope and trust 
Our liberal faiths bad wrought? 


“Doth this new generation feel, 
In prophecy or plan, 

The wide-ambracing sympathies 
That right the wrongs of man? 


“Millennial tones I cease to hear, 
Creating all things new; 

The old enthusiasm wanes, 
Believing notes are few," 


a 
Again I heard n voice proclaim 
To 'plauding hundreds round, 
А faith so broad, a hope so strong, 
Their pleasure knew not bound. 


This voice was of a ehurehly tone, 
Nut it rang bold and glear:— 

The truth is strong, во very strong, 
1t chides all souls that fear, 


"To undiscovered larger truths 
Truths contradicting point; 

Be patient, men, and Reason shall 
The humblest mind anoint.” 


3. 
And now I hear one more reeponse,— 
I call it not mine own; 
I but report the things I seo, 
The tidings to me blown 


From all the corners of the earth; 
How all the people still, 
In spite of fetters binding them, 
* Their hearts with freedom fiL 
Ah! deathless bope, that through the world 
One purpose yet shall run,— 
One faith proclaim how Reason’s realm 
The victory bath won. 
BIDNEY H. MOEAE. 
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THE “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 
MENT” PETITION. 


At а public meeting held In Cambridge, Ohio, No- 
vember 14, 1870, by the advocates of the Christian 
Amendment, Rev. J. P. Lytle used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution: “Mr. Lytle in his address pointed out 
the fact that the religious [Christian] amendment 
of the Constitution, so far from being в measure 
contemptible for the fewness and weakness of its 
advocates, has been in principle indorsed and adopted 
by the Senate of the United States. In the School 
Amendment, as passed in the Senate last summer by 
в vote of nearly two to one, the necessity for some 
such Constitutional provision as we seek was con- 
feseed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been s long step toward the 
end we seek.“ 

What Mr. Lytle said із only too true. The passage 
of some Constitutional amendment involving the 
whole question of State Christianization or State 
Secularization is certain in the not distant future. 
All friends of such an amendment ss shall guarantee 
and protect Equal Rights in Religion by securing the 
Total Separation of Church and State are earnestly 
urged to circulate the petition of the National Liberal 
League to that effect. Printed petitions, all ready 
for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt of 
& stamp for return postage. Address the National 
Liberal League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


EQUAL Rieauts IN RELIGION: Report of the Cen- 
tennial Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the 
National Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. With an Introduction and 
Appendix, Boston: Published by the National Lib- 
eral League. 1876. Pages 190. Price, in paper 
covers, $1.00; in cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains a complete history of 
the Liberal League movement, a full report of the 
eight sessions of the Congress, lista of the contrib- 
utors to the Congress fund and of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Liberal League, the Constitution 
and list of officers of the latter, extracta from letters 
by distinguished supporters of the movement, etc., 
etc. It also contains essays by F. E. Abbot on The 
Liberal League movement; its Principles, Objects, 
and Scope" ; by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore on Democracy“; 
by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitals"; by B. F. Under- 
wood on The Practical Separation of Church and 
State“; by C. F. Paige on the question, Is Christ- 
ianity Part of the Common Law?" by D. T. Kilgore 
on '*Ecclesissticlam in American Politica and Insti- 
tutions” ; and by C. D. B. Mills on The Sufficiency 
of Morality as the Basis of Civil Soclety." Also, 
the Address of the Michigan State Association 
of Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of 
Liberals,” and the “Patriotic Address of the Na- 
tional Liberal League to the People of the United 
States. "This book is the Centennial monument of 
American Liberalism, and must acquire new interest 
and importance every year as the record of the first 
organized demand by American freemen for the 
TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

All those who received the ‘‘Certificate of Member- 
ship of the Centennial Congress of Liberale," which 
was sent to the eight hundred persons who signed 
and returned the application for membership," will 
receive this Report on forwarding ten cents to defray 
expenses, Others сап receive it at the above-men- 
tioned price by addressing the NATIONAL LIBERAL 
LEAGUE, 281 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE GREAT ORTHODOX HEACTION, 


Mr. Charles E, Fitch, the liberal and thoughtful 
editor of the Rocheater (N. Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
tele, recently published in pamphlet form two lect- 
ures,—one on Church and State," and the other on 
"Education and the State.“ They are characterized 
by unusual ability, and, widely as we dissent from 
some of their minor conclusions, we yet recognize 
with great respect the elevated spirit of truth-loving 
and truth-speaking which pervades them. 

The key-note of the first lecture ls contained in ita 
opehing sentence: We hold that tbe absolute di- 
vorce of Church and State is essential to the purity of 
the one and the integrity of the other," Mr, Fitch, 
unlike many less-discerning liberals, believes in the 
fixed and gravely dangerous purpose ot the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy” to make {ts Church ultimately 
superior to the American State—though he falls to 
ses that the chief “Catholic Peril,“ as we pointed out 
a year ago in the London Fortnightly Review, Цев in 
the character of the measures which it wil! goad the 
Protestant sectaries" to undertake, in order to 
break the force of the Catholic attack. He says with 
great wisdom: Be not surprised that the age of 
Dóllinger and Hyacinthe is also the age of Antonelli 
and of our own American Lord Cardinal. The age 
of Algernon Sidney and of Sir Harry Vane wae also 
the age of Monk, reseating the Stuarts on the throne 
they had defiled. The age of William the Silent waa 
the age of Alva as well. Beneath the blue empyrean 
the sullen clouds may flost. Absolutism may make 
its hardest fight in its death agony. Reactionary 
tendencies have often most decidedly manifested 
themselves, when progress has exhibited the greatest 
vitality.’ And, after enlarging on the tenacity, in- 
tensity, and peril of the Catholic purpose to control 
politics and education in the interest of the Church, 
he adds with equal wisdom: “We have little hope 
that the attack which has been begun will not be per- 
sisted In. How, then, shall we moet effectively meet 
and most surely гере! it? Simply by the vindication 
of the secular principle. This comprehends our 
whole duty... . And now I commit to your keeping 
this principle of secularity, with all that it includes, 
and beseech you, as American citizens, to apply it prac- 
tically, You will find that, as a general [rule], it em- 
braces many particulars; but these you may as easily 
elucidate as, having the formula of a simple algebraic 
equation, you are enabled through it to solve all 
specific problems that fall within ita terms, Be 
guided by it, as the mariner sails the stormy seas by 
the star pendant in the Northern sky, Test all things 
by it, as the chemist tries his metals in the бегу cra- 
cible. Cleaye unto it, as unto the ark of national 
safety." 

The brave and earnest words of this far-seeing man 
give a fitting text for what we have to say thie week. 
It is more than a bare abstract possibility that, after 
a long series of brilliant gains for liberal principles, a 
great wave of reaction should now be setting in; it is 
more than a possibility—the signe are many that it la 
already а fact, Not to cross the ocean for evidences, 
look at a few lying unheeded at our own doors. 

1, The Catholic Church already feels itself so 
strong in America as to dare openly to lay its hands 
on the consciences of voters, and to assert by acts, 
not words alone, Из own supremacy to the civil 
power. This was seen at the late Presidential election 
in Brooklyn апа other places, where ordors were 
issued to vote for Catholic candidates as such. Still 
more recently the same thing has been done in 
Canada. So offensive and insolent was the encroach- 
ment of the priesta on the liberty of the voters at the 
Bonaventure election, in the Province of Quebec, 
that the Judges of the Supreme Court, deciding a 
case in which the means used to determine the elec- 
tion were involved, felt called upon to lay down the 
following principles: ‘‘(1) Parliament is omnipotent 
and competent to pass any law defining what the 
Church may do to the citizen; (2) the liberty of the 
electoral franchise is absolute; (3) the civil courts are 
charged with correcting the abuses which may slip 
into preaching or refusing the sacraments; (4) that 
by threatening electors with spiritual punishment, 
such as the refusal of the sacrament, the priest or 
bishop is guilty of exerting undue influence and of 
fraudulent proceedings; (5) civil oaths must be kept.“ 
But, instead of submitting, Monseigneur Langevin, 
Bishop of St. Germain de Rimouski, issued on the 
fifteenth of January а “mandement,” or pastoral 
charge to his clergy and laity, in which he “condemns 
as false and contrary to the teachings of the Church" 
each of the foregoing principles laid down by the 
Supreme Court, and further declares those to be 
unworthy of the sacramenta who shall maintain these 


propositions, or any of them, until they shall have 


been disavowed," In other words, the Bishop, oa 
the strength of the Syllabus, defiantly casts down the 
gauntlet of the Church before the State, and raises 
openly in Canada the issue which has for years 
shaken the German Empire to its foundations. The 
Montreal Herald of January 27 ваув: The step taken 
by the Bishop is a grave one, and may lead to graver 
consequences—such, perhaps, as none can foreses. 
It ls, we believe, the first time in the history of the 
country since the Cession that a Bishop has in this 
formal and public manner undertaken to punish by 
spiritual censure a high civil functionary for the con- 
scientious performance of his duties to the sovereign 
and the people.. . The truth is that the mandement 
ів а declaration that religious equality shall cease in 
Lower Canada, and that, in virtue of their office in а 
Church whose creed is opposed to that of a majority 
of the Dominion, the Catholic Episcopacy have con- 
stituted themselves the absolute masters of the entire 
population of this Province." 

2. Not only Is the Romish hierarchy strengthening 
itself everywhere on thin continent for à desperate 
straggle with the people for supreme power, but the 
Protestant sects also, alarmed equally by the resolute 
aggressiveness of Rome and the resistiess march of 
science, are rousing themselves as never before in this 
country to fortify and increase their power—for it la the 
lust for power, first, last, and all the time, that stire 
the ecclesiastical son] with insatiable ambition. Con- 
solidation is the order of the day; union in “‘nnsee- 
tarian” propagandism—unsectarian only as respects 
each other—is the great new feature of Evangelical 
activity. Witness the healing of old divisions which 
Interfere with the necessary unity of influence over 
the people; witness the concentration of energies, 
the massing of forces on the Napoleonic plan, for the 
subjugation of ''Infidelity and the routing of Ro- 
manism’’; witness the combined and almost super- 
human efforts to swell the membership of all the 
Evangelical churches, and recruit the “army of 
Christ," which constitutes the central purpose and 
secret Inspiration of the new crusade; witness the 
mighty machinery of men and means set in motion to 
give success and éclat to the Moody-and-Sankey re- 
vivals; witness the institution of the Monday lecture- 
ship under Rev. Joseph Cook ín Boston, the noon- 
day prayer-meeting under Mrs. Van Cott in Wall 
Street, New York, and similar movements all over the 
country; in short, witness everywhere exertions such 
as were never made in this country before on во vast 
a scale for the defeat of the Influences of science and 
rationalism, and for the religious “‘bulldozing” of 
the entire community. Evangelical Protestantism is 
beetirring itself with gigantic efforts to get the mas- 
tery of the public mind, spending its treasures with 
prodigal hands and training its disciples to keep step 
to the music of “Hold the Fort" for a purpose far 
more practical than getting to Heaven—namely, get- 
ting the mastery here in the United States. Nor 
does it stop with spiritual efforts, but appeals boldly 
to legislation in а way that only dolts can misunder- 
stand. For instance, in the Rhode Island Legislat- 
ure, the following proceedings are reported on Jan- 
uary 24:— 

Mr. Bourn, of Bristol, introduced а resolution re- 
questing the Attorney-General to report to the Sen- 
&te whether any violations of Bection XVII., Chap- 
5 
Ings have been | to enforce ub — ед ol 

d sections. The law referred tois what is known as 
the Sunday Law, prohibiting labor and business on 
that day of the week. 

Mr. Lapham, of Providence.— What іа the object 
of the resolution ? 

Mr. Bourz.—1 have reference to the publication of 
——— — ae Б 

am tho a 
scope, ah it would p^ not img to Sunday 5e 
ра "{ Ven the хант һе ТАА ӘМ. мо, 
of Woonsocke 
ay, and чоша robsbly | — в morál sitet 
rake, of ewport, favo the resolution, 


giving bs instance of mechanics сатун; on their 
work Sundays as well aa week-da е thought 
the law ought not to remain a dead letter. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


That is one of the baleful fruits of the ostensible 
closing of the International Exhibition last summer 
on Sundays—a measure carried through to Increase 
the influence of the ‘Christian party in politics,” 
but secretly and hypocritically violated by the Com- 
missioners themselves, On the heels of this political 
triumph over equal rights in religion came the suc- 
cess of the same party in carrying through the 
United States Senate, by an almost two-thirds vote, s 
Bible-in-schoola amendment of the Constitution, 
exultingly eelzed by the God - in- the- Constitution“ 
advocates вэ = proof of their unsuspected national 
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influence. And now comes this significant an- 
nouncement in the Philadelphia Christian Statesman 
of January 25:— 

The Central Christian Advocate а out in fs- 
vor of а revision of the National Constitution, In 
our remarks on the subject last week we neglected to 
mention that a bill providing for such a revision із 
now before the United States Senate. We are not 
acquainted with its provisions, and public attention 
has hardly been ed to the fact. The Advocate 


e ought to be 1 that it has carried us so 
safely over eighty- years and through all the 
ser tar the Ширге aad тарона career af 
cept for the an ous charac 
the people, its weakness would have become manifest 
ago. But the nation has really outgrown the 
Бошнаков, and finds itself іп a condition of great 
peril because of new combinations and unforeeeen 
emergencies. New and tompler questions have 
arisen since their day, and demand attention. Nor 
are we wanting in men In every way competent for 
the task that a revision of the Constitution would de- 
volve upon them. Our political experience has bean 
gained under favorable circumstances, and the ргев- 
ent is perhaps as favorable a period as we shall ever 
have for so responsible a duty. The experiences of 
the past vig ue have educated the people mora 
than a century of ordinary political life. 
And present crisis has awakened the public mind 
so widely that it can have no rest until this, the 
want of the times, la satisfied." 

We shall not join in any active efforts to bring about 
a revision at the present time, but, if it shall be under- 
taken, we shall consecrate all of time and strength 
which the Lord gives us for this part of our pork, ta 
secure an instrument which shal) justly and fairly 
represent the Christian character of the nation. 

Nete that closing paragraph. In view of the as- 
tonishing strength developed last August in Congress 
by the Ideas of the Christian Amendment party, no 
sane liberal can escape the conviction that religious 
equality and liberty are to-day in more imminent 
danger of being undermined than at any time since 
the government was founded. The train ів laid; the 
match only is wanting. If there is to be now a re- 
vision of the United States Constitution, Orthodoxy 
will imprint itself in some form on the new instru- 
ment. The only possible preventive of that outrage 
ls to multiply Liberal Leagues like the sands of 
the sea, t 

3. And what of the liberals themselves? They 
have lost ground, and are losing it rapidly under the 
powerful influences brought against them, Instead 
of standing all together side by side in defence of the 
priceless heritage they have recelved, with an heroic 
determination to make ita preciousneas known to all 
the people, they look on and do almost nothing to 
defend it against burglarious seizure. The Unitari- 
ans, once the great champions of "spiritual free- 
dom," have settled down, like the Universalista, into 
a respectable Christian sect, and with a few shining 
exceptions take no part in the struggie for that great 
cause today. The Spiritualists, once a power for 
liberal principles, seem to be on the point of imitat- 
ing the Unitarians and taking а new, backward posi- 
tion as a Christian sect; for last summer they or- 
ganized at Philadelphia a Natlonal Conference of 
Spiritualists," with the following ''declaration of 
principles” :— 

“We recognize in Jesus of Nazareth the spiritual 
leader of men, and accept his two great affirmations 
of love to God and loye to man as constituting the 
one ground of growth in the individual, and the only 
and sufficient basis of human society.” 


Here in Boston radicalism seems more and more 
tending to an apologetic attitude, It seems to forget 
im the grand dream of a universal “fellowship of the 
spirit" the inexorable condition of such a fellowship 
—that genuine human brotherhood can only be at- 
tained on the broad platform of equal righta in relig- 
lon and individual liberty grounded on an absolutely 
secular State. Seeing that it contemplates no action, 
the world pays little heed to Boston radicalism to- 
day, and the great New York dailies no longer report 
at length its club-meetings and conventions, as they 
did eight or ten years ago. Here and there signs of 
а new, more resolute, more active temper make 
themselves visible to the attentive gaze, and kindle 
hopes of а true revival” of public spirit; but that 
intensity of purpose which knows how to “burn its 
bigness through the world" finds its representative 
to-day in Dwight L. Moody, not in Theodore Parker. 
Yet why should Boston radlcallem thus seem to be 
smitten with imbecillty and paralysis? 19 it any lesa 
true, any less needed, any less mighty than of old? 
Verily, it is not dead, bnt sleepeth! Liberty and 
justice and truth are surely humanity's crown jewels 
still; and we cannot but believe that noble old Bor 
ton will again prove herself, as of yore, the nursery 
of omnipotent movements for ideas which shall go 
forth conquering and to conquer, and not Ье drowned 
in the great reflux wave of antediluvianism ! 


THE VAGUENESS OF FREE RELIGION. 


The objection made to tbe ideas of Free Religion 
on the ground of their vagueness is natural, in view 
of the fact that more sharpness has bean demanded 
of religious ideas than of any others. Indefinitenees 
is tolerated everywhere more easily than here where 
definiteness is, strictly speaking, irrational. In re- 
ligion people are satisfied with nothing less than 
final dogma, In politics, literature, society, loose 
opinions will do. That under the theory held by 
Free Religion, opinions should seam loose because 
they must of necessity be broad, need excite no sur- 
prise. Thie la no peculiarity of our American forms 
of rationalism; but в characteristic of rationaliam 
everywhere, а trait of rationalism wherever found. 
The inclusive thought must be the wide thought— 
must be faint in outline and indistinct in horizon; 
the more во the wider It ls. As it becomes philosoph- 
ical, inclusive therefore of larger intellectual spaces 
than are covered by dogma, the boundary line of 
definition will be very shadowy indeed. Yet this 
Indistinotness will be a mark of its truth and ain- 
cerity. This appears in the conception of M. Charies 
Fauvety, whose new enterprise in Paris was noticed 
in THE INDEX two weeks ago. His idea corre- 
sponds very nearly to ours, and is interesting as ahow- 
ing how inevitably thinking on the same general 
plane strikes on the same thoughts. Reference to 
one or two of his main positions will throw light on 
our attitude towards religious beliefs. His opening 
„declaration“ is quite in the strain of THE INDEX: 
“Placing In God the Ideal of all perfection, and mak- 
ing perfection the aim and end of all existence, each 
of us should make effort to help with all his means 
and capacities others to perfect themselves In like 
manner." His moral profession“ rans thus 

I affirm God. 

I make confession of duty. 

I desire justice and fraternity. 

I believe in the solidarity of mankind. 

I aspire to perfection. 

“Religion is philosophy put Into life" ; made vital, 
‘Religion is one and the same, notwithstanding the 
diversity of shapes it has assumed; it grows and de- 
velops with the human mind," ‘Religion seems 
good, useful, needful, indispensable when, resting on 
the acquisitions of the human mind, put in harmony 
with reason, freed from superstition, miracle, fanati- 
cism, it offers Itself as a product purely human, rela- 
tive, perfectible, bringing the ideal aphere within 
resch of all.“ In answer to a question concerning 
the place occupled by God in this conception, he 
says: “Conceived as the universal unity, God stands 
for the supreme reslity which finds perpetual er- 
pression in the universe. He represents for us the 
synthesis of syntheses, life at its highest power, 
being raised to the: highest potency, the plenitude of 
perfection." Here, under another form of words, ls 
the idea expressed in the formula: religion із Man's 
effort to perfect himself. 

“Laical religion is simply religion without priest- 
hood or priestly order. Its office is to open direct 
communication with God.“ In a note appended, as 
explanatory, to this last declaration the writer con- 
tends that this unsacerdota! system is a return to the 
genuine religious traditions of the race. ‘‘Moses, 
Jesus, Buddha, Confacius, Mahomet, all the pure 
religious reformers, have proclaimed а religion with- 
out priest or sacerdotal order." The attitude of the 
new faith towards Christianity corresponds to that 
taken by tho first Ohristian reform towards Judaism ; 
It can say with Jesus, “I have not come to destroy, 
but to complete, an attitude that is intellectually 
neutral, but soon becomes aggressive when intelli- 
gence becomes mixed with feeling. It will be inter- 
esting to watch M. Fauvety’s course, and see how 
long he can abstain from aggression against the 
priesthood that will curse him, and the Church 
which is In determined and active opposition to every 
one of his aspirations. The freedom and noble gen- 
erosity of his position are beautiful and worthy of 
all praise, It will be resssuring to know that he 
successfally maintains it. But If he does not, if he, 
too, must come down from his height into the 
arens, and do battle with the dogmatism and super- 
stition that will not be disregarded and cannot be 
slipped by, it will be a great satisfaction to think that 
spiritual freedom has so noble a champion, and that 
the army of progress has so many allies, 0, B. Р. 


a ыс —————-—- 
PARERE PILLSBURY IN WOHOESTENM. 


Ергтов оғ THE INDEX :— 

Next Sunday will be my fourth in a course of lect- 
ures here, which began with the first of the present 
month, On Sunday following, first in February, I 


am engaged to the Free Religious Association in 
Providence; that, with falthful effort and energy, 
manages to continue its regular Sunday meetings un- 
interruptedly, and with good audience. ` 

Much of my time here in Worcester has been de- 
voted to consideration of the Sunday Law, and the 
late attempts to enforce It. Three Sunday morning 
conferences, well attended, have been given wholly to 
it, There has lately been в prosecution by the city 
suthorities of a young man, for violating the Sunday, 
by selling newspapers a few hours on Sunday morn- 
ing. He, or his friends, I am told, retorted by at- 
tempt to arrest the railroad companies for their 
more Wholesale outrage every Sunday, and night be. 
fore, and night after, of the same holy day." But 
the officers refused even to entertain the complaint, 
though themselves, ors part of them, constant buyers 
of the Sunday newspapers of the young man. The 
pursuit of the newsman with so much zeal amounted 
to a real persecution, and has awakened much inter- 
est, аз well as apprehension, on the part of ths 
friends of true religious and civil liberty; as will be 
seen if you can find space for the enclosed report of 
our last Sunday morning conference, from the 
Worcester Transcript, in connection with this hasty 
note, from 

Yours, ever glad to be your coadjutor, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 
Үовсевтев, January, 1877. 


Tae OBSERVANCE OF Sunpay.—Grand 
Hall was well filled yesterday moi А 
Howes occupied the chair, and Miss Foster was 
Secretary. essrs. Parker жишш, : 


olutions, which were finally laid on the table for fur- 
ther debate next Sunday - 


: 
: 
f 
{ 


and holy, or which eetimates human actions not by 
what they are in themselyes, but by the time when 
— nof by their character but by the clock and the 


Resolved, That we consider the late decision of the 


FE 


century. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the many recent ar- 
rests in Massachusetts, and other States, of citizens 
for violation of Sunday statutes; especially we look 

the late prosecution of в news-vender in 
orcester, for quietly pursuing his avocation a few 


hours on Sunday morning, for an honeet liv 

as downright persecution ; while the same — 
р 

against railroad and other powerful and popular com- 

panies for constant and wholesale offences against 

the same law. 


Resolved, That the laws of this Commonwealth, 
which forbid useful labor and innocent amusements 


In the-evening, Mr. Parker Pillsbury ga 
course, one hour and twenty minutes long, on“ The 
Sabbath; its Origin and History." The audience 
was large and attentive. 


ІТНАСА, N. T., Jan. 21, 187. 
Мв. Аввот: 


Dear Sir,—The following quotation from a letter 
to the editors of the Cornell Era, by Andrew D. 
White, President of the Cornell University and now 
absent in Europe, may not be uninteresting to your 
readers :— 


gare up Parliamentary honors to devote himself to 
t duties. ... He and his со! have 


By the way, let me say that I have been not а little 
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surprised to find, even in conservative 
Englend, how much less foar there is of the 'woman 
question’ than with us. If а woman 18 really the 
moet fitting candidate for a position on a school 
board, it never seems to occur to any body to reject 
ber because she із а woman,—and it ahould be borne 
in mind that men of very high social and political 
standing are glad to take such positions. There can 
be no doubt now that Great Britain le to have a na- 
and secalar education from the primary to the 
most advanced d ente of instruction. ... Since 
my former visits to the universities, all the test-oaths 
and declarations which barred out students not con- 
forming to the Established Church have been aboi- 
ished, and there seems no injurious check upon fres- 
dom of thought. 

1 will add for your own interest that our “Religions 
Association for Discussion" of which you have 
a notice in a late INDEX, is rapidly increasing in the 
number of members every week. 

‚ The people of this place have been very slow to 
come forth and stand up for radical idess, especially 
in religion ; but I think that our meetings show that 
ре ae pon some on we Кы 0, however, 

те not felt strong eno to speak their thonghts. 
Our meeting seams to be a vent for the suppressed 
thoughts of these рори; 

ours respectfully, 

MARGARETTA J. SINTON. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Cmcado, Jan. 24, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR ОЕ THE INDEX :— 

Moody and Sankey have left Chi and gone to 
Boston, and so it came about that the last-mentioned 
city and all her evil ways was made the prolific theme 
of a breakfast-table conversation not long sines. 
Boarding-house discussions are always edifying, if 
for no other reason than the admirable opportunity 
they afford us for viewing the commonplace aspect 
of things, At this particular breakfast-table there 
is no autocrat, not even a small boy with an air-gun, 
whose sudden explosions shall opportunely b ia 
upon too much and too monotonous talk, which in 

s case goes on forever," like Tennyson's brook. 
One Joug man expressed his deep fication that 
the Evangelists were to visit the Hub, for, said he, 
"Boston is the wickedest ay in the country.” 
Жош пип аге pretty good judges of what wicked- 
ness Is; and the echool-ma’am opposite evidently 
regarded this positive statement as authoritative, for 
she assented to It with great volubility, and between 
them I know not what would have become of the 

ble fame of your city, had not someone 
ventured timidly to inquire if there were not a good 
deal of culture and intelligence there, It was frankly 
admitted that Boston was not below par in intellect- 
uality, and thereupon it came out that the special 
form of wickedness which distin it was the 
wickedness of infidelity. But Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have a pe warranted to cure all 
sach dan us ills. You have but to reject the old 
remedy of reason, and adopt that of faith, and you'll 
be no more troubled either with intellectuallty or 


. 

Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, well known to 
the readers of Tue INDEX, has lately been with us. 
A few evenings since, he lectured before the Philo- 
sophical Society on the ‘Condition and Destiny of 
Humanity.“ One ів glad to be even а small and In- 
significant speck of humanity, to hear such generous 
praise of its achievements, and such glorious proph- 
Seiles of its future. Mr. Mills is an idealist without 
being a sentimentalist. Was it Alcott who said the 
idealist is the only practical man? At any rate the 
true idealist does mot ignore the common things of 
life, but detects fine spiritual meanings in them all. 
Content to keep his feet low and his forehead high," 
he confines his abode neither to earth nor sky, but 
stands sure-footed on some everlasting rock to gaze 
at and ponder the meaning of the stars. 

After dwelling some little time on the past, Mr. 
Mills thought, notwithstanding all that it has accom- 
plished, we may be glad with Emerson that the 
Al sl man is dead and gone. Much has been 
done, but much more remains to be done. The civ- 
IHzatlon of man is not yet up to what le prefigured 
in Мв own nature," said the speaker; and farther 
on, Our civilization is an ameliorated barbarism, as 
our religion is a softened idolatry.’’ That religious 
growth has not kept pace with scientific is shown by 
the fact that science ів free but religion is not. Men 
are no longer hampered to any great extent іп the 
investigation of sclentific truths; but a fair degree 
of moral courage is necessary to him who proclaims 
his disbellef in the prevailing theological dogmas of 
the time. In religion it Is the “destiny of man to 
exhaust the possibilities of God," A no less great 
career ів open to society than to man. “The Im- 
mensities of virtue and beauty lle open to woclety 
as to Individuals" The time will come when *'nocí- 
ety itself shall be a church and life a worship." Mr. 
Mills closed with an eloquent appen! to all to work 
for humanity, and to do so with the humble devotlon 
of a Fichte, not minding whether the work be recog- 
nized as ours or not. 

Then came the critics with words of hearty com- 
mendation both for the speaker and his discourse, 
granting only that the latter were true. And pity 
tis 'tlan't true," seemed to be the underlying thought 
with many, who doubted if, either physically or 
morally, we were climbing the slow up-grade of prog- 
ress, One speaker thought that the delicate conati- 
tutions of our boya 3 was proof that physi- 
cally we have degenerated; and found In the crowds 
who nightly flocked to the ‘Tabernacle a better Шовіта- 
tion of the mental status of the people than in the slim 
attendance at the Philosophical Society. Another 
ou nd in the lecturer’s Ideallam a kind of spiritual opti- 


. into the воп. Mathematicians and phil 


miem, and thought him not в keen, social analyst. 
The same speaker feared, if Mr. Mills’ theory of con- 
tinnal growth in perfection be true, the time might 
come when an enlightened intelligence would be so 
universal that mediocrity would reign su e, and 
truth be so cheap as to become a drug in the market. 
There may be good logical foundation for such an 
apprehension ав this, us there is for the belief that 
sometime our little planet will go tumbling headlong 
may 
be, if they will, excellant borrowers of trouble, and 
with their figures of arithmetic, and fi of speech, 
search out some remote truth, which, if left alone. 
would be quite harmless; but which, when flanated 
before the ation, acta аз а тегу good scarecrow. 

Mr. Mille’ assertion that our aspirations are the 
forerunners of our accomplishments, was criticized 
on the ground that it was the same doctrine as that 
which lay at the bottom of all theological and met- 
aoim errors. It was,” sald the critic, **an anti- 

enomenal theory, and unscientific; but I take it 

r. Mille did not mean we were to make entities of 
our fancies and floating desires, ва metaphysicians 
do of their Яве abstractions, setting them before us 
as positive facta, and ＋ — we have realized when 
we have only imagined them. An pratis is not 
to be clothed u with so much credulity as to ap- 
pear am accomplishment, It is to be believed in as 
a means, and notas an end. Surely there ean be ne 
error in the faith which each man feels in bis highest 
longings; and as we have reached and set aside many 
old ideale, why may we not hope either in time or 
eternity to attain and er ones “ 

Mr. Mills read hie essay on orson to a small but 
highly-appreelative nce, who met to hear it at 
а private residence on the Weat Side. The paper 
was not altogether the loving eulogy of a disciple for 
his master, as some of us may be pardoned for half- 
expecting lt would be. A brief but complete bistor- 
ical sketch of Emerson’s antecedents, together with 
a careful] analysis of hie mind and character, and а 
choice of extracts from the essays, which showed a 
critical discernment of their literary merit, gave us 
nota mere sketch of the great - but something 
nearer a perfect portrait, with outlines well-defined, 
and the whole glowing with life. 

CELIA P. WooLrEY, 


CHELSEA LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

The members of the Chelses Liberal League aa- 
sembled according to 8 at the residence of 
D. G. Crandon, 96 Bellingham Street, Monday even- 
ing, the 29th ultimo. The Chairman, Mr. Crandon, 
congratulated the members on the goodly namber 
present, and the holding of their second meeting on 
the birthday of Thomas Paine. He welcomed the 
League, and expressed the hope that each member 
w ald in making the occasion one of personal 
opo and a common source of general я 

he Secretary read ihe report of the organizing 
efforts, and presented the charter of the Chelsea Lib- 
eral League as the first fruita of those beginnings. 
New members signed the constitution, and опа 
for resolutions Professor Toohey read the following :— 

WHEREAS, The — plant of the nation—the 
Centennial—has come and gone, and left its glad and 
gladdening memories to strengthen the h of all 
who work and wait for the perfection of the ablic, 
that the right to Ше, liberty, and the pursuit of 

iness may become — кту In the land, and priestly 
5 and sectarian misrule come to an end; 
An 
WurnEAS, The Centennial Congress of Liberals 
organized the National e to secularize the Gov- 
sad sarongh te aid of auxiliary ledgues throughort 
an ugh the of auxiliary leagues out 
the land; therefore, 

Resolved, That the rejection of the Paine bust b; 
the Select Council at Philadelphia is a foolhardy an: 
wicked violation of the apirit of freedom, and a need- 
lesa insult to the generous promptings of the donors; 
and that we, the members of the Chelsea Liberal 
League, deem this, the one hundred and fortieth 
birthday of Thomas Paine—‘‘the author hero,"—a 
fitting occasion to bear our most solemn protest 
^ TU this new attempt to belittle the Hfe-serviees 
of Mr. Paine, while disappointing the fraternizing ax- 
pectations of freedom-loving men and women In the 
midst of their Centennial rejoicings. 

Resolved, That this last effort to strengthen the 
power of superstition is too important to passed 
over withont reminding the Liberals throughout the 
land that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of ош,” 
and that the grand army of freethinkers and freedom- 
lovers should unite their efforts in making sectarians 
realize their determination to secularize the góvern- 
ment or the country, and have the Church separate 
from the State. 

Resolved, That the logic of events and the growing 
liberalism of the age alike remind us of the great 
obi: on we are under to the life-efforts and heroic 
serv: of Thomas Paine; and that we deem it a 
pleasure no less than в duty to make this acknowl- 
edgment in honor of the writer, the patriot, and the 
man. 

The resolutions were warmly approved and unani- 
ee: 

Mr. Wilcox called attention to Mr, Conway’s arti- 
cle in Тнк INDEX, showing how the life and writ- 
ings of Mr. Paine had been kept before бы рай 
particularly of England, and the consequent - 
stances that helped to make Mr. Paine obnoxious to 
local and general sectarignism, It was a new illus- 


‚ tration of the old saying that opposition is the life 


of trade." 

The Rev. Mr. Strickland’s youthfu] experience as 
a student of Mr. Paine’s writings showed that pa- 
теша! vigilance and opposition in such matters only 


sharpened the appetite, and increased the desire for 
the forbidden know He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that Mr. Paine’s influence had been to him a 
good, as these writings had liberalized bis judgment 
and helped to emancipate him from dogmatic the- 


ology. 
rofessor Toohey seconded the suggestion of Mr. 
Wilcox about the reading of Mr. Conway's article, aa 
he thought there was need, great need, of more and 
better information abont the life and labors of Mr. 
Paine. He could remember the time when profes- 
sional and otherwise in t men did not com 
sider It n to be acquainted with the biogra- 
phy of Mr. Paine to justify an opinion on the merits 
of the man, He recalled an incident, in which 
Geo ТАррата, the novelist, manifested surprise on 
learn at Mr. Paine’s life had been of sufficient 
importance to mankind, to call for and exhaust four 
biographies before Mr. Vale, of New York, published 
his. г, Lippard stoned for this ignorance, how- 
ever, and, after examining the publications of Phil- 
adelphia during the American Revolution, made 
honorable mention of Mr. Paine in a publication on 
Washington and his Generals. Thie brought his life 
and writings into literature. The limbos of common- 
place gave way, and the Atlantic Mi helped on 
в work. True, the writer of the three arti- 


cles that appeared in the columns of that publication 


af conventi: 
а few years ago, was more сопу. yp y mA 


ful, speaking of “the author-hero” as “Tom’ 
manners and more manly sense 
the second and closing articles; for the writer had 
learned, among other matters, that Thomas, and not 
“Yom,” was the Christian name of Mr. Paine. Since 
then, thera had been an increasing demand for infor- 
mation about the life and services of Mr. Peine. 
Three clergymen have made him a study, and the 
subject-matter of lecture-room remark. v. John 
W. Chadwick bas more than once invited audiences 
in Boston and elsewhare to him in d justices 
to the political services of Thomas Paine, Бет. 
Mr. Bell makes Thomas Paine the central figure in 
the “times that tried men's souls," in one of his reg- 
ular course lectures; while the Rev, Martin 
Schermerhorn makes him the subject of a new study 
from a religious point of view. Mr. Chadwick con- 
cedes him to have been a patriot; Mr. Bell makes 
him par ezcellence the civilizer; leaving for Mr. 
Schermerhorn the сенбе acknowledgment that 
Mr. Paine was "an Unitarian.” But much remains 
to be done, before the 1 and insolence of 
theologic conceit із made to give way to that more 
native and honorable judgment that found expression 
through secular opinion, saying, and singing :-— 
Э "God save great Thomas Paine, 
Hia ‘Rights of Man’ proclaim 
From pole to pole," 
(Quoted in Mr. Bchermerborn's lecture.) 

Mr. Hamlen moved that the resolutions be offered 
the Boston Herald, INDEX, Investigator, Banner of 
TAght, as well as the Public, Pioneer, and Record of 
Chelsea, for publication. Complimen 


remarks 
were made on the growing independence of the secu- 
lar press, and an article from the Boston Herald waa 


by way of illustration. Mr. Hamlen also read a 

of Mr. Chadwick's article on Mr. Paine from 

INDEX, which called forth additional remarks 
from Measrs. Lincoln, Turk, Dodge, Mayo, Casey, 
Moore, and Toohey. It was then that the 
next meeting would be held at the residence of Rev. 
E. F. Strickland, 13 Chestnut Btreet, Mondsy even- 
Ing, Feb. 12, 1871. The meeting then adjourned. 

J. H. W. Тоонкү, Secretary. 

167} BRoADwAY, CHELSEA, Mass. 

— 99-99 —— ä ' y 
“HOW,” NOT “WHY.” 

Those whose habitual mode of viewing things is 
anthropomorphic Insist that evolution shall fully an- 
awer tA а ов peril of being cast aside as bad science. 
In those departments where our knowledge іа full 
and precise, we perceive the inquiry to be out of 
place; but just аз the problem becomes complex and 
obscure, it obtrudes itself as the test question. Yet 
the word is purely 8 and belonge to the domain 
of the subjective. As apes to natural processes it 
ia incompetent. “‘WhyI think thus or ao,” “why I af- 
firma this, that, or the other thing, is the only setting 
appropriate for the word at all. As to ev ob- 

есте, the answer to how exhausta the knowable. 
It, —confining the * to what Is well-known, 
as thus: Why 8Х8‹=9? y the square of the hy- 
pothenuse equal the square of the sides? Why the 
. of reflection equal that of incidence? Why a 
subjected to two forces take the diagonal a 


lelo whose sides resent the separate 
ont Why ox combined with gue Jom 


water and not q llver or quod soft-soap? And 
во on through the catalogue of familiar things? 

There is no answer to such questions, but no one 
thinks of therefore calling in question mathematica) 
or physical] science. Once we have resolved out 
product into its factors, and have quantitatively 
stated the coóperant conditions of the complex re- 
sult, the problem is exhausted. 

Tf the pupil still asks, ? we ean only restate 
the fact, and say three and three are the factores of 
nine, and the ball takes the e because very 
likely the poor ball could not take a different direc- 
tion. Things behave In that way under the given 
conditions, and scienco haa no offices in the premises 
but to classify and correlate the different behaviors 
and show to the understanding that, while they ap- 
pear to be diverse and dissimilar, they have a funda- 
mental Ent , те ask baie why the cosmíc pro- 
cession has along of an orderly progress, 
is to put if to а strain the multiplication table itself 
ie not equal to. 

Could the evolutionist show never so clexerly that 
mind itself was in that line, and apprebends and ré- 
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fiects that order because lt is born of it, and has a 
genetic relation to it,—that the idea of order, har- 


pro- 
cesses with the more familiar law of heredity, but 
would leave the question of why the germ ез оп 
the parent form, instead of апу one of the thousands 
of ble forma still unresolved. 


into—, and his рамо Tepase 
and very likely his ethic life impaired. After Kepler 
е planetary moti 

he could not understand why those bodies 

In the orbits whose elements he had formulated, un- 
less an attendant spirit held each one to its place. 
To modern thinking ít suffices to view it as In the 
mature of matter, once set under those con- 
ditions, to keep that course; but to the general 
-— a а will la still necessary to give the initial im- 


pulse. 

So it appara that the advance of science is a pro- 
ceas of de-anthropomorphization, The netion ef а 
11 marks the intellectual 


processes with human до ; but 1 am con- 
explanation, in- 
ons 


the ‚Ог any firm intellectual Еі проп 
the fan principles involved, till he thinks 
away the divine p and conceives of the forces, 


matician conceives the рокун of quantities 
as nding upom the e will, 
and Tust wil. It is a hurtful superstition 


binding 
and enjoined it. ee ey anes 
on regarde God as worthy of love anå 
use his wili is iù perfect conformity to 
that law. That religion and morality which bases 
directly upon the moral Jaw is the only one that can 
survive the dynastic revolution In theology which is 
imminent. E. D. STARK. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


TEACHING GOD TO BE GOOD. 


Ерітов or THE INDEX :— : 


tically designed to 8 t to Goda and 
— oodness than wo ible to with- - 
out It, 1a so “‘true to life,” that I am tempted to relate 


an Incident which Hlustrates the position. ; 
Two or three years ago, two bright little boys of 
nearly the same вде, and living in houses but a few 
yarda apart, sickened on the same day with diph- 
theria. The motherly and medical treatment were 
in the two cases almost precisely the same; bat, 
while one recovered, and in a month was runnin 
about with his playfollows, the other, a very beauti- 
ful and winning little fellow, succumbed to the 


‘The mother of the first child went to pay a visit to 
the other mother, and im conversation thus detailed 
She untiring wü Бай таайа upon ths Throne 

race. 

“I prayed for my boy’s life as I never prayed be- 
fore. One whole night I wrestled in prayer vo God 
that he might ba e . And I believe he was 

in answer to it. What аге the promises for, 
we don't try them ?^ 

'This was, of comme, тагу artem 
to hear. She also prayed fervently: 
child ; bat, as it now ssemed, had not importuned 
with sufficient energy to insure success, Bt 


at last 

think, Mrs, Б., would 

sistently that Gad would change his plans for your 
ed 


R jponded the other, “I alwaya ask with the 
proviso, that, if he sees best, he will do it” 
“But he will do what is best whether we ask or not, 
will he not?“ 


It is but putting in plain English the indireet teach- 
ing of the Bible and the Charch. 


ceptions were sharpened by the of bereave- 
ment. Imagine a minister a pastoral call 
upon the two mothers at the close of the above con- 
versation. To the ed ome who rehearses 


to him her success In prayer, he says: ‘1 rejoice with 
The great Héarer and Answerer of 
not been deaf to your plea In the time 


‘impassable gulf, 


of your trouble you called upon him and his promise 
has not failed.” 

„зү, cries the bereaved mother, did I not pray 
aleo? Did not you, reverend sir, kneel here in this 
зоа m supplicate the Throne of Grace for my 

“Certainly,” answers the man of consolation; 
“but God hga inscrutable for his dealings 
with men. 6 knew why it best for your darling 
to be taken while the other was spared.” 
jigs God saw it was best. for the other to live, 

" n 

"Oertainly, dear madam. I truly belleve so.” 

**But--somehow I am confused,—did he see it was 
best — Асла prayer, or only afterwhrd? I cannot 

erstan | 


und 
“Му dear madam, none of us can understand these 
Shings. Then are mysteries in the ways of Ргот- 
Метео that we must net seek to penetrate, Our d 
Hes In simple-subemission to his will, Let me prey 
H. L. B, B. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— a ———̃— 
"HEVEHREND JOSEPH COOK.” 


That is what the Advertiser calls him, but, after 


giving his lectures careful attention, and noticing the 
edly partisan and consequently unfair spirit he 
manifests, we find so little to reverence that we can- 
not admit the applicability of the prefix to his name. 
It would seem n frequant assertions that he 
has read some modefh works on biology, and perhaps 
has had the honor of visiting the rooms of а few 
profesaors of distinction, d thelr hours 

for general reception, or otherwise; whereupon he 
proceeds to annihilate Prof. Huxley, and all such 
scientists, whom he terms materialistas. With tech- 


can bridge over 
е living. "7 


Into nonentity these poor scientiate 

," who Ss he says from an In- 
tentlonal or otherwise inability to comprehend them) 
fail to find in life апу cause back of an evolution 
from mechanism. 


„Small philosophers," by the 
way, seems to be a favorite expression of his. Нат- 
ing thus, in а breath, as he stipposes, blown those 
mall егэ bey ane ең P — a ашу 
ond the separating 
non-living, the known don the 
unknown; and with jae ama i: of the 
emotional placidly astride t re 
mosaic of the old semi-barbaroos Hebrews — the 
Bible, majestically sails across this (to others) 
th all the complacency of a broom- 
stich rider, and finds on the other side, not the infi- 
nite unknown, but a decidedly anth c 
Deity whom he knows all about, and before w. 
he falls down to worship and ask special favors with 
all the concelfed confidence, and more than puerility 
of the Hindoo before his j 
He ів reported to have sald that, not long since, he 
met a “small 8 who said to him that the 
New Testament d mot be true, because the mus- 
tard-seed is there called the smalleet of seeds, when 
in fact there were other seeds still smaller, A weak 
argument it may be, but our Rev. gentleman loses 
ence at ones, and proceeds to epitheta, speciall 
ng this “smali philosopher" ва the “mus 
philosopher." Again, having sailed over the 
gulf, he not only knows the source of the 
bloplast and can define the unknowable, but he tri- 
umphantly utters the dictum that this book, npon 
which һе took his aerial t, la the only book in 
the world that contains * есі moral and ous 
winnowedness.” How refres it must be to I 
His true inwardnees finds ect winnowedness, 
and through this winnowedness he knows ít all. 
Surely we ought not to wonder that he scouts the 
small philosopher and the poor scientist who labors 
and Investigates so studiously and thoroughly, ала 
et mod admits that he does not know it all 
owever, with all due respect to the peculiar differ- 
enciation of bloplsstic aggregation of which he is 
constituted, we submit, whether he may not, to 
humor his fondneas for epithets, and to keep up A 
vegetable comparieon by way of distinction from the 


cabbage-head philosoph 
adage, Parturiunt montes 
may not be applicable to his effosta, notwithstanding 
his knowledge of perfect winnowednese.”’ 
М№мвор. 
Boston. 


— —_—___ 
THE DEMOCHATIC PARTY. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Ihave just read the letter of David Porter givin 
his reasons for stopping his subscription. I wish 
could send you & name to compensate for the loss. 
The best that I can do is to heartily thank you both 
for your candor in your own discussions of political 
диам and your impartiality in allowing both 
sides a hearing in your columns. The course which 
you have taken seems to have given offence to а few 
extreme partisans; be assured it has been grate- 
fully appreciated by at least one Democrat who has 
not, by the by, failed to discover your personal 
predilections towards Republicanism. 


Allow me a word in of Dem . lwrite 
not as а Democrat, but as а liberal. . Porter's 
assertion that every Democratic subscriber you haye 


has received his Liberal ideas from Republican tesch- 


ers" reminds опе very forcibly of the claim that all 
the goodness which can be found In human character 
owes its origin to Christian Influences. But however 
we got our liberalism, there are some of us who find 
it mot inconeistent with one of the fundamental 
рари of Democracy,—the sovereign rights of the 
ndividual against the encroachments of centralized 
power, There are many acts in the history of the 
party which cannot be objects of pride. In the 
scramble for gu be Mer pice ame rinciples 


„F 
publican war- cry. apprehension e - 

le that tolerance towards the new does mot necessitate 

tolerance towarde the oid has sometimes subjected 
n to the unwarranted designs of 
Oatholicism flooded it with aa ignorant follow- 
Ang. Its distrust of all samptuary legis! 
means of reform has often given its opponents good 
otension to seek to identify it with interests of 
intemperance and'disorder. Its Bourbon element has 
bean, and. still is, unfortunately large and controlling. 
Bat with all its faults, a party which recognizes aa 
its founder the man who penned the Declaration of 
Independence, and whe worked side by side with 
Thomas Paine to establish a Republic without an 
Established Church, and which has recently blessed 
the country with one of the t of men and most 
comsistent and fearless of radicals, the late lamented 
Speaker of the Honse of Representatives,—such a 
party as this is not without reasonable claims to the 

tude of freethought. 
Henry Dory Maxson, 
AMBEEST COLLEGE, Jan. 25, 1877. 


ꝛw—— j ССС 
THE REVIVAL TACTICS. 


It le understood that Mr. Moody Is not desirous to 
begin’ the revival movements proper, the direct ef- 
forts for the conversion of “sinners,” just yet, He 
needs time firat to the tools. Of the Ortho- 
dcr cherch-membere in Boston proper, there are at 
least ten thousand upon whose active cooperation In 
his wen at has Б ы ома, ee о haté al- 
ready been etim: cngago n it by respec- 
tive pastors. But they must personally magnet- 
ized and instructed by Mr. Moody himself bafora 
they can efficiently do this work, and it ia they who 
аге now crowding his meetings, and xpo repu- 
tation for them as already successful. course 
they are successful as far ss numbers are concerned. 
The Tabernacle will held but віх thousand, crowd 16 
as yotzwil. But besides the tem thousand co- 
laborers above mentioned, who will go there over 
and over again ae a matter of duty, there are twice as 
many more who want to see and hear Mr. Moody aa 
they would any other celebrity, any other Ju 
world-renown twice 


ation аз & 


т 
poras abore mentioned, pro; ап 
ty. Of course the meetings are crowded, and will 
be for a long time, and, equally of curse, with such 
an considerabl 
ultimate suocese will be gained. The wonder would 
be И it were otherwise. Nevertheless, all the same, 
these crowds will be credited to ‘Divine influence," 
in the representations of the palpita and the press. 
“Not unto us“ will be sung and chanted and intoned 
abundantly here by the people who wish their secta- 
rian church-work to be accepted and honored аа 
„the Lord's work.“ C. K. W. 


4 
AN INTERESTING letter from Brownson, in 1834, 
ten years before he became а Catholic, tells the tale 
of his groping after a faith through half-a-dozem 
secte, unti], at writing, he had become satisfied in 
Unitarianism. At abont that time it was that a 
writer in the Boston Commonwealth heard him say 
“I would rather appear before the judgment-eeat ol 
my God with all heresies of all ages on my h 
having done all ín ET power, and used all the facul- 
tles and talents which God has given me, to search 
and find out the trath, than te appear there with the 
truth, having received that truth merely from another 
man's say-so P” 


“CHEATING THE DEVIL” was the subject of a ser- 
mon in Ды C Harlem, by the Rev. Wiliam 
T. Clarke. Неваіа thatthe prevalent idea of Christ- 
lanity із that an elaborate trick is played on the devil 
In the interests of ite believers; that one may sell 
himself to the devil and take pay in the pleasures 
and prizes of the world, and whan sick of the bargain 
escape from its obligations by repentance, roll the 
sweet bait of wickedness under the е until 
satiated and then apit out the hook and leave the 
devil with his rod and line; buy the devil's goods on 
along credit without paying a y fer them, and 

of the bankrupt act, 
recompense. This 


then take the benefit 
and leave him to whistle for his 
рша theological tric is а substratum for the 
uds of business and the chicanery of politica 
Bank directors who have squandered the savings of 
the poor, Judges who rob the orphans of trust 
money, municipal thieves, C and Cabinet 
ministers whose hands are full of bribes, all are fol- 
lowing the doctrine of cheating the devil. Even 
among the educated people thers are hundreds who 
sympathize with the man who always took off his 
hat when the devil was mentioned, not out of re- 
spect, bat because he did not know what might ^r 
pen. The idea that а man can cheat and lie until 
virtue is squeezed out of his soul like the Juice from 
а pressed orange, and then shafe off all the effects 
by some procees of spiritual legerdemain and come 
out heroic; happy; and holy is an insult to intalli- 


gence.— 
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img ohurch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly az- 
Posttion of the differences between Free Thought 
end Evangelica] Christianity, and as the beet 
means of becoming wall informed of the argu- 
mumis and the movements which the Church will 
Davo to meetin the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone t worth the price of 
me year's subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
B letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
Ter January 4, 1573, says: “That ths want ofa 
carnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
or the word should be felt in America—that 
wach a journal shonld have been started and во 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
weentry,—isagood gu ot the times. There is no 
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FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig- 
fem. А volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel] Longfellqw, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


will | Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moet- 


img, 198792. cents. (Four or more, 25 
dente sach.) Contains essaya by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America,” by О. D. B. Mills on Religion as 
the Expression of а Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 


Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annus] Meot- 
ing, 1878. cents. (Four or more, 35 
oents each.) Contains eesays by Samuel 
Johnson on Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. О. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfe}- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Lo- 
eretis Mott. 


Froeeedings of Seventh Annual 
Moeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, % centa each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Rallgious 
Piatform,” of Dr. Bartol’s eesay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Вары 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Jods- 

," and of the statements by Mesers. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Ohristian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and Ex- 
trs-Ohristian,"—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from K esh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


of Eighth Annua! 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more,25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E, Abbot, on''Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moet- 
Ing, 1876. 4) cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а ful! abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practica! Methods and 
Work of the Assoclation; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the Prealdent, О. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on (the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Eeligions of Chins, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Beeson and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents; ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracta see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 


wach journalin England, France, or Germany; of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 


tough the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
Amd later stil} “J read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with noreaetng interest." 

Bend 83. 0 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
menths on trial. 

Address THE INDEX 


No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mati may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Maas. 
WM. J. POTTER Seo, F. R. А. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty ASürmations" 
and “Modern Principles." Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but eubse- 
quently authorised to be used: H have now 
read "TRUTHS FOR THE TTXZS,' and I admire 
them from my inmost beart; and I agree to 
almostevery word." New Edition. Price 
10 canta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingbam, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 conts; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, $.—Leeture өп the Bible, bythe Бат, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 

and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
10 centa; 12 copies 81.00. 


No.4—Christiam Prepagandiem, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costlinees, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 

No. God in the Constitution,” by 
Вет. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theologica! Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 

No. 6.— The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 12 copiee 
81.00. 


No. 1.—“Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price Б 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. В. 
Frothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No, 9,—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charso- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В. Donsti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copiea 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributes it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No ll—The God of Science, by F. Е. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 12.—1s Romanism Real Obristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. Ж. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
91.00. 

No.13.—On the Vistom of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 coples 00 cents. 


No. 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion із incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that & new conoeption 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent oven of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 1$ 
copies 81.00. 


No. 16.—-The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D.,discussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
Address 
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THE INDEX aima— 


To Increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the pr&o- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is spacial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pnr- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucationalinstitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
а great NATIONAL PAETY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Tho publication of в valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oom- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, wil! also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time aa circumstances shal) render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms ure offered. 


The price of THE INDEX !s Three Dol- 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accomp 
with the money in each case. ' 


Address THX INDEX, 
No.931 Washington Btreet, Boston 
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pOPULAR BOOKS,| 


SENT BY MAIL 


at 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTEA CHARGE FOE POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or апу other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be destrod, will 
be forwarded se promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders &ecompanied with the ОАВН. 

Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends ef THE INDEX. 
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RIINGLE VOLUMES OF THE IT 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
for 1811 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1870, and 1876,83.00. Sent by express at the 
purchaser's expense. Address THE INDEX, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


1 8 7 6, 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 

: express at the purchaser's expense. Prioe 
83.00, in advance, Address THE INDEX, 231 
"Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE INDEX for 
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Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
mow be had at this Office. These Beta have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


ikat will offer iteelf for securing в complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Birect, Boston. 
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contains: 
1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 

Libera] League to the people of the United 

States. 
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wood Abbot, 
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231 Washington Street, Boston, U.8.A. 
TEE GODS, AND OTHER 
LEOTURES. 
Hy Col. ROBERT ©. INGEBHSOLL, 
or FELICIS. 


Тыв book W ns five 


1 “Th 
tion V pad, $125. Address THE 
INDEX, Di Washia 11 Street, Boston. 
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NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHAHLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENOS. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fieet Street, 
LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 
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CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST | 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 


dealers in trimmings. When you cannot | lation 


procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 
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BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA-| ret dapan 


Band to Office at 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS. 

I, TAXATION OF CHUROH PROPERIT, by 

James 8 ki "e ten, 0 ots.; 


one hundred, 
Tun BmLE AND y John Weiss, 
ш. Тин SYMPATHY OF e dy T. W. 


IV. NNTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATEIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind аге a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove & failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exosption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stristed exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead htm to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


&. These equa) religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ista, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheista, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict sooordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
Tights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 


government was founded to “establish.” 


& Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of publio righteousnees and peaoe. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which lu not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
tate in proportion to their success, and, no matter bow 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in thelr equal re- 
ligious righta and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, poetpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion cam be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it dóes not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it haa not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritixm is 
magnified tenfold. 


1% No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice. Lf tha 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is а fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the soore of 
its good moral Influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whather а fountain of good 
moral infiuenoes or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
oburohes; its sole office [s to establish civil society on the 
Principles of right resson and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulaion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against sach compulsion, violates iurpar- 
tial justice, sets nt naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
meatal ides on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED АЗ A SUBSTITUTE РОВ THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE]. 

Snorrox 1.—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
any law an Lis! t — —— or favor- 
ing &ny form of or iting the free 
exe or permi! in any degree a union of 


We peace- 
бетек ба for a re- 


Кл of qosun tion to UIT t 
suffrage, or аз à cation to ап се or 
public trust, In any State. No pe М be 
prived of any of his or her righte, privileges or capacities, 

f ormance of publio or pri- 
Incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in of any ym 


rectly to the support of us society or body of 
which he or she 2 nota votentary member. 7 7 
BBOTION 3.—N the U; 


чт а — Ae net | any Btate, 
,» munici т ап division any Stato 
or Territory, ehall levy s d 


any or make any grant, or 
approp on, for the карра or in aid, of any church, 
— sect, or denomination, or school, seminary, or 
institu: ‚ш which the faith or doctrines 
any lous order or sect shall be taught or inoulcated, 
88 A CF 
support, or › of any religious charity or purpose 
any sect, hatsoev' 


order, or denomination w. er. 
4—Congress shall have power to emforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegisiation. 


A BILL providing for the taxation of church prop- 
erty із before the Indiana Legislature. But it will 
probably fail, for lack of organized support. When 
will liberals learn that they cannot secure justice 
without codperation among themselves ? 

THE FOLLOWING lists of signatures in support of 
the petition of the Nations! Liberal League for the 
Religious Freedom Amendment have been received 
eince our last issue: James V. White and seventy- 
two others, Port Byron, N. T.; Karl Helnzen and 
fifty-seven others, Roxbury, Mass, Total number of 
signatures thus far recelved— 215. 

WE STILL continue to have interesting sessions," 
writes a member of the Amherst College Radical 
Club; there has been no interruption in them, ex- 
cept by vacations, since our organization nearly һ 
year and а half ago. Whether it will outlive this 
college year, or not, ia quite doubtful, as 7 contri- 
butes the larger part of Ita membership." 

Wat A glorious triumph has been achieved by 
Unitarianiam! At the services of consecration of 
the new Trinity Church in thia city, February 9, 
several leading Unitarian divines, including Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Rev, James Freeman Clarke, 
and Rev. Rufus Ellis, “approached the altar and 
reoelved the Holy Communion at the bands of the 
Episcopal Bishops’! Unitarianism has now received 
a certificate of undoubted authenticity that !t is 
verily "Christian." Let whoever denies the Christ- 
lanity" of the Unitarian denomination be henceforth 
anathema maranatha | 

Rey. DR. WirHRow, pastor of the Park Street 
Congregational Church, in this city, writes to the 
Presbyterian: It is to be said, however, and with 
joy we testify, that two or three gentlemen of the 
Unitarian denomination have contributed to the 
[Moody and Sankey] Tabernacle.” We felicitate the 
Unitarians on their prospects, They are compelling 
recognition on all hands as a true Christian sect. 
They are giving “joy” to Orthodoxy, and getting 
patronized to their hearts’ content by the ticket- 
takers of the Kingdom. But what has become of the 
“spiritual freedom“ that fired the great sou] of thelr 
own Channing? 

Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE ls reported in the 
Boston Journal of Febraary 6 as having said in his 
sermon of the preceding day that from what he 
heard and read he could cheerfully approve of what 


he [Moody] taught for the most part. The doctrines 
spoken of were what the Unitarians had been accus- 
tomed to for fifty years, though they might be new to 
the generality of the listeners at the Tabernacle.” 
When such a man as Dr. Clarke saye that, one sees 
clearly that Boston has been ''bulldozed" with a. 
vengeance; and no one need wonder that, in the 
same sermon, Dr. Clarke classes drunkarde, thieves, 
gamblers, and Sabbath-breakers" all together. But 
the spectacle of a leading Unitarian divine confound- 
ing all moral distimctions In this way, and treating 
independence of Sabbatarian superstitions as if it 
were a crime like drunkenness or theft, must surely 
be mortifying to not а few rational men and women 
among the Unitarians themselves. 

THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of Thomas Paine have 
nothing to do with his right to be remembered grate- 
fully by the American people. Hila theology ів to-day 
out of date; the religions views he has left on record 
are by no means our own; but the great principles he 
Uved and labored for are infinitely precious to man- 
kind, and put to shame the meanness and mallgnity 
of his Orthodox detractors. Slander without limit 
has been poured upon his head, for the wicked pur- 
pose of breaking his Influence with the people; but 
the truth remains that he lived a nobly unselflsh life 
for the good of his fellow-men, and rendered services 
to America which it is the blackest ingratitude to 
deny. The refusal to place his bust in Independence 
Hall is, and is meant to be, an open insult to free 
thought and freethinkers as such, a public and official 
denlal of equal rights In religion; and the liberals of 
the country are themselves put on trial by it. Do 
they intend to submit? Or have they the spirit of 
freemen ? 

"Тнв Із a sad story of insanity from so-called “‘re- 
lgious’’ excitement, contained in the New York Sun 
of January 11: "Early on Saturday morning s milk- 
man discovered а woman almost nude in the Flatbush 
road. She was loudly bemoaning the death of her 
two children, and was calling on Heaven not to send 
them to hell. Having pacified her, he ascertained 
that she lived at 1175 Myrtle Avenue. Her husband, 
Mr. Henry Bobenhausen, was overjoyed on her re- 
turn home, and strove to drive from her mind the 
terrible hallucination that had taken possession of it. 
A few days after the burial of her little ones, she be- 
came impressed with the belief that a sermon the 
Rev. J. Raber delivered, on ‘Eternal Punishment,’ 
had reference to her children. The thought crazed 
her, Stealing from the honse, she went to the cem- 
etery, sought ont her children’s graves, and at- 
tempted to exhume their bodies, In her delirium 
she called for her babes, saying that if she could only 
get them out of the grave, they would not sink down 
into hell Yesterday she was sent to an asylum. 

Tux LIBERALS of Milwaukee held a great meeting 
on Paine's birthday, January 29, at which Colonel 
Hans Bóbel presided, and Rev. G. E. Gordon, of the 
Unitarian Church, and Mr, Fritz Schütz, of the Freie 
Gemeinde, made addresses. Among the resolutions 
passed were the following :— 


“We demand that the quedan of the separation 
of State and Ohurch t 
e r — TAIT infringes тч 
ег ns, ents upon 
е personal ta and the liberty of consclence of 
S We therefore support the 
hs in the platform of the Union о icala 
to this subject, and sa the ‘Rali 
Freedom Amendment’ by the Li 
Leagues as a substitute for the First Amendment to 
the present Constitution of the United States." 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the ea men of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in Stato Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


3. We demand that all public rdiet for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be а lished; and especially that 

е use of the Bible in the publie schools, whether ostensi- 
Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 

р, Shall be prohibited, 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 


6. We demand that the . A* oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. с 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Qbristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the * herioak ot natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to ер oF any other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove ricer’ Ra this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, 80 far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 


ble for It without his or its explicit approval. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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À [For THE INDEX.) 
Religious Art. 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WALL. 


Latent in man’s earliest being lay the elements of 
thought, and ot what is termed the religious senti- 
ment,—the tendency to worship. The first con- 
scious effort produced the germ of art; the first im- 
agined poem and the first human music were, proba- 
bly, a pwan to the sun. 

As the religious sentiment is developed by the hu- 
man mind it manifests attributes of both God and 
Devil. When evolved through reason, it is God-like, 
creative; when through sensation, it is Satanic, ob- 
structive, 

Religious art is a necessity. Man craves symbol to 
express his abstract conceptions, and out of this ex- 
igency it was born. It is older than literature, older 
than science. It was the primeval vehicle of ideas 
and thoughts. Religion invented and inaugurated 
the mythologies, every order of architecture, and 
produced the epochs of sculpture and painting. 

Fundamentally, there have been but two epochs of 
religious art: the polytheistic and the monotheistic. 
The polytheistic ideal, rising in the far East, reached 
its meridian in the classic art of Greece and Rome, 
The monotheistic ideal, interspersed with the poly- 
theistic, is traceable throughout the Orient, but is 
more clearly defined in the Hebraic channel. While 
polytheism was modified by philosophy, monotheism 
sought a purer expression in the advent of Christian- 
ity. But it was not until the ethical and theological 
teachings of its founder had assumed a mythical form, 
that they became (intermixed with monastic legends, 
and the rubric of martyrology) subjects of artistic il- 
lustration. At this period, art was preéminently de- 
vout and childlike; but as it increased in years it be- 
came more and more mythological, keeping pace 
with and illustrating aspiring ecclesiasticism, until it 
reached its culmination simultaneously with Roman 
Catholic Christianity. 

The Reformation inaugurated Protestant Christ- 
lanity, which not only cast withering frowns on all 
artistic representation, but waged destructive war 
upon the symbols of Romanism,—instigated by a 
morbid hatred of the Mother Church and all which 
represented her, till cooling in its frenzied zeal, and 
craving symbol, its art became but a feeble reflec- 
PA of the already worn-out ideal of Roman Cathol- 
cism, 

Protestantism furnishes no theological germ for a 
new development of religious art, none analogous to 
that which produced the Christian epoch. The real 
theological basis of Protestantism is that of Koman 
Catholicism, notwithstanding itself became estranged 
from Romanism,—therefore it is without an art basis, 
Religious art thrives only at the home of its nativity, 
and all attempts at alien naturalization prove abor- 
tive. 

Virtually, Christian art is dead already; its oracle 
is silent; it has uttered its utmost truth; it has fin- 
ished its work. Nevertheless, Protestantism to-day 
is attempting its resuscitation, and hails as its chief 
magician one who is in more than one sense the au- 
thor of Modern Painters, and the very Don Quixote 
of critics, 

Though with only a sling, I cannot resist the ex- 
pression of a few thoughts in opposition to the the- 
ory of this Goliath of sacred art. He asserts that re- 
ligious art, at once complete and sincere, never yet 
has existed, but that it will exist; nay, that the era 
of its birth has come, and that those bright Tur- 
nerian images which the European public declare to 
be 'dotage, and the calm pre-Raphaelite studies 
which in like manner it pronounced 'puerility,' form 
the first foundation that has been ever laid for true 
sacred art.“ 

But Mr. Ruskin forgets that the faith of the author 
of the Iliad in his pantheon of gods might have been 
as sincere as is his own faith in his triple One. And 
he will admit that some of the Greek artists produced 
good work notwithstanding their Pagan faith. 

Mr. Ruskin says, further, the ideal is a false one 
that leads us to take delight in anything past, future, 
far-off, or somewhere else, rather than in things, 
now, near, and here, and that the habit is an abuse 
of the imagination in allowing it to find its whole de- 
light in the impossible and untrue, And in the same 
breath he recommends the very practice he has been 
condemning, and says that the noblest use of the 
imagination is to enable us to bring sensibly to our 
sight the things which are recorded as belonging to 
the future state; and that it is given us that we may 
imagine the cloud of witnesses in heaven and earth, 
and see, as if they were now present, the souls of the 
righteous now waiting for us; that we may conceive 
the great army of the inhabitants of heaven and dis- 
cover among them those whom we most desire to be 
with forever; that we may be able to vision forth the 
ministry of angels beside us, and see the chariots of 
fire on the mountains that gird us round; but, above 
all, to call up the scenes and facts in which we are 
commanded to believe, and be present, as if in the 
body, at every recorded event of the history of the 
Redeemer. 

This he assures us is the true ideal. And all the 
paradises imagined by the old religious painters, the 
last judgments, choirs of glorified saints, angels, and 
spiritual powers, come under the same category. He 
thinks we have not dwelt on such subjects enough, 
nor accepted them enough as possible statements of 
most precious truth, as real visions of real things 
more or less imperfectly set down; and that the same 
is true of all representations of Christ as a living 

resence among us now, as in Hunt's “Light of the 

orld.” By the way, if this picture is intended as a 
literal illustration of that metaphor, why did Mr. 
Hunt make it dependent on extraneous and artificial 


aid ? and which did Mr. Hunt intend should repre- 
sent the true t, the lantern or the figure which 
carries it? E 

Mr. Ruskin says the Bible has never been illus- 
trated, but is waiting to be; that Moses has never 
been painted, Elijah never, David never, Deborah 
never, Gideon never, Isaiah never; and that they 
must sit for their portraits. His theory for effecting 
the revival of sacred art is that there must be more 
literal illustration, and thunders his fiat that the Bi- 
ble must be repainted. As an example of his literal 
treatment, he graphically enough describes, after ве- 
verely criticising and ridiculing—with some truth it 
must be admitted—the treatment of a picture of the 
same subject by Raphael, the recorded narrative of 
Christ showing himself to his disciples at the Lake of 
Galilee. But would any amount of technical excel- 
lence in the pictorial treatment of a subject from the 
history of Baron Munchausen, or from the myriad 
monkish legends, prove their verity? Or would skil- 
ful execution, conscientious imagining, and adher- 
ence to the letter of the narrative of Christ’s miracu- 
lously showing himself to his disciples on the shore of 
the Galilean lake, prove the truth of the tradition? 
That із *heimportant question! But that question the 
Church cares not to investigate, preferring to rest on 
the rock of its faith,—a conglomerate of conflicting 
opinions cemented together by a matrix of supernat- 
uralism, and from this emanates its negative Christ- 
ianity. Faith is good, and goodness begets faith; 
but it behooves us to inquire on what we build our 
faith. Mr. Ruskin, alluding to Peter's interview 
with the spectre of his Master on the sea-shore, says 
Peter's chief glory was his net coat gir! about him, 
and naked limbs," But had Peter, on a previous oc- 
casion, adhered as tenaciously to truth as he did to 
its opposite, it would have invested his name with а 
brighter glory than ever raged from the repeated 
avowals of his vacillating faith, I have used the 
term ‘‘negative Christianity." Without stopping to 
particularize its many contradictions, one, for exam- 
ple, may be mentioned. It is recorded that Jesus 
said to his disciples, figuratively: Think not that I 
come to send peace on earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword." This metaphor the Church ac- 
cepta literally, and by its acceptance denies the pre- 
cept and example of its Master and God. he 
Church has literally waded through slaughter to a 
throne." The sweep of its merciless sword has del- 
uged the world with blood. 

I cannot do better to refute Mr, Ruskin's arguing 
than to quote his own words. In his reasoning to 
prove the truth of Turner's coloring, he says: '"Truth 
is only to be measured by close comparison of actual 
facts; we may talk forever about it in generals, and 
p nothing. We cannot tell what effects false- 

ood may produce on this or that person, but we can 
very well tell what is false and what із nof, and if it 
produce on our senses the effects of truth, that only 
demonstrates their imperfection and inaccuracy and 
need of cultivation, Turner's color is glaring to one 
person's sensations and beautiful to another's. This 
proves nothing. Poussin's color is right to one, soot 
to another. This proves nothing. There is no 
means of arriving at any conclusion but close com- 
parison of both with the known and demonstrable 
hues of Nature, and this comparison will invariably 
turn Claude or Poussin into blackness and Turner 
into gray.“ 

And Mr. Ruskin is right, and the argue ms is just 
as true and demonstrable in a metaphysical as ina 
physical sense; and if Mr. Ruskin would turn his 
theological mirror towards Nature, he might be con- 
vinced of the falsity and darkness of its present re- 
flections, unless he be of those who will not see. 
Though Mr. Ruskin emphatically asserts that the 
day of true va, A | art has dawned, and that Hunt’s 
"Light of the World" is the very sun of it, he never- 
theless evinces some fear that it will not be entirely 
cloudless, and that it may prove but a dark day after 
all, when he says,—‘‘If we would cherish the hope 
that sacred art may, indeed, arise for us, two separate 
cautions are to be addressed to the two oppona 
classes of religionists whose influence will chiefly re- 
tard that hope’s accomplishment. The group calling 
themselves Evangelical ought no longer to render 
their religion an offence to men of the world by asso- 
ciating it only with the most vulgar forms of art.” 
“Tt is marvellous,” he says, “to think that human 
creatures with tongues and souls should refuse to 
chant the verse: ‘Before Ephraim, Benjamin, and 
Manasseh, stir up thy strength, and come and help 
us’: preferring this: | 

„ Behold how Benjamin expects, 
With Ephraim and Manasseh joined 


In their deliverance, the effects 
Of thy resistless strength to Und.“ 


The opposite class of men," he adds, “whose in- 
stincts lead them to mingle the refinements of art 
with all the offices and practices of religion, are to be 
warned, on the contrary, how they mistake their en- 
joyments for their duties, or confound poetry with 
faith," and that there is danger of artistic Phari- 
seeism." 

Notwithstanding the teaching of his Master, that 
“it is the spirit that quickeneth,“ despite tbe warn- 
ing voice of Paul regarding the deadly influence of 
the letter, Mr. Ruskin persists, if not with sophistry, 
with at least a great amount of special pleading, that 
the life of sacred art is dependent on its literal ren- 
dering of Biblical eubjects, and that the old school of 
Christian art is a failure. But, whatever Mr. Ruskin 
may be as a critic of technical art, he utterly fails in 
his theory for infusing into art the elements of а 
higher religious expression. And while at times h 
appears to manfully face the true light and clamors 
for advance, he, unconsciously it would seem, retr 
grades towards the very abyss of darkness and d 
he so vociferously — us. ng and condemns. 
But he has disciples, an e ill prove. Ji error o 
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establish the truth of his theory,—which, to me, ap- 
pears as chimerical as was Barry’s attempt to restore 
the spirit of Hellenic art. As well might he have 

to substitute the language of classic Greece 
for the vernacular of Old England. 

But fashion rules the hour, and valls at fever- 
heat on the meridian of London. ow long it may 
continue to do so under a monarchical government, 
with an Established Church, remains to be seen. 

To be regretted, the distemper has crossed the 
ener арреа on its Weira Mem bas iis 
symptome assuagement, prattle 
its a HE pem * of Thair 

prototype acrosa the a morb 
е to Christian sacred ER. The first 
noticeable indication of the malady in this coun 
was а profuse eruption of illuminated mottoes, 
ylacteries, texta from Holy Writ, Ortho- 
aita — dt revive d on —— 
a es terature, сап a 
deliverance in the writers, who produce a jumble of 
antedilavian and the most modern thought. They 
babble of the vitalizing power of ths eus element 
in art; that beauty centres in God, the nearer 
the artist approaches God, the more he sees and ex- 
beauty; that "the Greeks sought after God, 
did not ind him"; “let us,” they say, be as true 
to our time as the Greeks were to theirs.’” They be- 
Пете in the Sonera ае um God ef the Hebrews, 
and in the triune Orthodoxy; they say, We 
want living work from li thought, and describe 
ideal lan painted er the guidance of the 
pe Teacher,—delectable views, with wealth of 
oliage and clear waters in the f und; ite re- 
moter winding streams and varied lights and shadee, 
ite distant mists and mountains, and over all the blue 
eky, with its clouds, as misty temples and towering 
sentinels of Jehovab. "'"This," they say, ‘Ча a great 
work of art; the artist has looked from Nature up to 
= „ . йл 
mogony o s ап e - 
have faith in the Christian miraciee — ees 
philosophy; they kneel to the Master, and make 
obeisance, hat-in-hand, to the Spirit of the Age; and 
the writer’s argument, like the squirrel David 
Crockett, comea out at the same hole it went in at; 
namely, revealed religion. 

The other horn of the dilemma which Mr. Ruskin 
fears may worry and retard the accomplishment of 
his hope of a speedy resuscitation of sacred art, and 
which be ars may induce Pharleeelsm, has also ap- 

in country. The relativa proportion of ita 
art phase to that of the group above alluded tote about 
the same; the pair seem well matched and cover the 
same amount 


with the latter, chromoe, and the alleged aim, the 
popularization of art. Without stint, it produces 
copies of works of sacred art, and does not shun the 
profane, but tosses both together into the market 
without limit, and is indifferent whether the origi- 
nals of the copies are of the Roman Catholic or of 
Mr. Ruskin's reformed schoo! of sacred art. 

The amount of honest superstition visible in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century is lamentable 
enough; but the cant and Pharissic sanctimonions- 
neas, frequently manifested by both vendor and pur- 
на these idols, are а disgrace of humanity and 
age. 


But the most formidable obstruetion to the 
of voy ape art isthe Church. In the Okura, howe 
ever, elements of destruction are inherent, and 
iheir operation is slowly effecting its dissolution. 
With reference to its conscientious, pious adherents, 
whether clerical or lay—whether their livelihood be 
earned in the pulpit or the work-shop, I wonld be 
damb, and In silence revere. Such existed prior to 
the advent of the Copernican theory of the solar sys- 
tem, and such exist now. With reference to Roman 
Oatholicism, I would be silent, Itisdeceased. Let 
the dead bury ita dead." But its ghost still stalks 
the earth, the hope and the terror of the supersti- 
tions. Light, however, will exorcise it, and a new 
day la b: ng. With reference to Protestant Christ- 
lanity—1t is in a decline; its voice is becoming husky, 
and ite vitals are irremediably diseased; it 19 tena- 
cious of life and nay linger long, but it has indulged 
its appetite for forbidden fruit and must yleld to the 
Eve-initiated penalty. Still ite doctors hope against 
hope, and multiply their prescriptions, but they 
themselves and their prescriptions conflict; 
and While each declares his own nostram to be the 
true panacea, the patient 1s losing faith In its physi- 
cians, But they are the descendants of those bene- 
factors who ''preserved literature and fostered art 
and science" in the Middle Ages, and the medlum 
which the rays from tha Pharos of that 
dusky period have been transmitted to us. 
— — ua of the 
, and while they accept, logically, the deductions 
from their diagnosis, they theologically repudiate 
them. But when the end arrives, they will be as 
pared to meet the exigency and the ai n, 
as were the clerical defenders of the divine institution 
of slavery,—once so numerous and noisy; but now, 
when they are called, only echo answers. 
Truth compels the mention of another class of 
Evangelista, who otherwise would gladly have been 
; for conscientious falthe, however adverse, 
d be mutually respected; and that charity snf- 
fereth long and ls kind," I know. Yet justiceshould 
not be ignored. But why should I form one apolo- 
getic Men eil To орау ра repa af m r con- 
science express my thoughts is аз 
right as it io the right of nd Of whou T WDS 
speak, And on this subject it may be well for Rad!- 
cals to ponder. There are enough who sasert this 
claim theoretically, but who practically repudiate or 
treat It with indifference. But, as it is individually 


or weakness of Radical 


exercised, it is the stren; 
fulcrum of the lever of our 


cause, It is the movabl 
religious liberty. 

The class of whom I would speak adhere to the 
Church ке barnacles to а water-logged and drifting 
bark, as a basis for no Those who com 
this class rank themselves as divines; but the тора 
ities they practice are far more reprehensible than 
any Mr. Ruskin complains of, and are very far below 
the brink of clerical propriety. Without sounding 
the depths of their descending, some mention z 
be made of its superficial phenomena, where 
floats the hulk of progress, —barring ‚ though 
shorn by the natural growth and warfare of ci 
tion of the horrible instruments of its Satanic cruel- 
ties, and somewhat of the infernal renown it once 


avoid- 


au 
stigmatizes as infidels; for its snares for 
the child, and its shallow optic tor obs childish 
adult. But ita eccentricities are legion, and I cease 
their enumerations. 

But “the end sanctifies the means," and all this 
and much more of similar character passes for Christ- 
lanity. Oan this be the modern tative of 
that class so y rebuked by Jesus, аз chron- 
icled in the twenty-' chapter of Matthew? History 
sometimes repeats itself, and may in thls instance. 
If the preservation of sacred art be not its nim, or is 
beyond its capabilities, it has other arts and aims for 
which it is eminently qualified, and to which it gives 
Из indefatigable adherence; and the virus flowing 
from the machinations of these shepherds disturbs 
their flocks, which show an unusual restlessness in 
their folds and an aggressive spirit outside of them. 
It Ia to be hoped they may not prove to be “ravening 
wolves" ; but they evince little of the lamb-like dispo- 
sition, and sigh for the ‘‘flesh-pots.”’ Not content 
with the of the Church, they crave the 
State also; and to-day, while I write, this one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of our nation’s birth, are uniting 
their many-colored fires to celebrate the enthrone- 
ment of their theocratic fetich in the Capitol of the 
United States. But their rocket may prove a boom- 
erang, and remind them when too late of the ancient 
adage, ‘Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad." But I leave the renowned critic, with 
hia literal theory for the resuscitation of sacred art— 
in the full glare of Hunt’s “ tof the World," with 
ite f candle to guide it,—end his American 
followers, and the clerical incendlaries, to speak, in 
this Centennial Year of the life of the American Re- 
public, of a possible successor to Christian art; а 
successor conceived at the Reformation, bat which 
will, with the inspiration of Its first breath, inhale 
American air. 

The figure of a nude savage employed in carv 
the symbo) of his worship, with hie war-club and pad- 
dle beside him, {9 not inappropriate as emblematic of 
the origin of art. 

And while the disciples of art аге engaged in s- 
thetical pursuits, may it not be well for them to con- 
sider in what way they shall embody their highest 
and holiest aspirations ? 

Certainly, all forms of plastic art may be rendered 
subservient to the religious sentiment; but the first 
Mepings of infant art were theological, and through 
the same medinm its mata thought has found ex- 
pression and will continue to do во, until geology un- 
earths the primal cause and sets it tangibly before 
our eyes, е history of theology, using the term in 
{ta o! al and broadest significance, is the channel 
the religious sentiment has scored on the world in its 
search after truth. Like a traveller, that stops be- 
tween each atep, has theology developed, and though 
ite march may гате Бю RUE and erratic, a has been 
progressive. в of one genus, but many 
qu and may de Classified as polytheiam, mono- 

eism, theism, and Christianisam; the latter an 
anomaly, a cross between . . and monothe- 
lam, which, variously modified, remains the тов 
of Christendore to-day; and, in accordance with Nat- 
ure's laws of propagation, with it mythological relig- 
fon must become extinct, and its art decease, 

But there is а higher conception of Deity than the 
fa ovachancing; ЖОНИ (e оаа tas suena adir 
ta ov g to continue the 
truth in the broader and brighter light of the outer 
world. Theology is awakening to the s cance of 
Its cognomen, is listening to reason, an ony ac- 
quiring the right to ba classed as а science. Itis dro 
ping by the тазе ite superstitions, and seeks the 
supernature in Nature; yet with all its seeking, ів to 
realize but an endless unfolding of the eternal ideal; 
for the finite is finite and the infinite is infinite, 
Art should advance side by side with sclence and 
literature, and resume ita long-lost but legitimate 
office of teacher. It has been held, with sclence and 
letters, in durance with the theology of the Church, 
but longer than they; and like them it must break 
the fetters which bind it, and declare its right to free- 
dom, or barter ita birthright for a bauble. 

The old field of religious art is worn out and ster- 
Пе; ita fountain of inspiration is choked up. The 
expansive theology of this age offers its prolific, 
virgin soll for the tillage of invention and promises 
an abundant harvest. Mr. Ruskin expreeses fears 
that the realization of his hope of a speedy revival of 
sacred art may fail because of the non-coóperation of 
what he calls the group Evangelical. But the artist 
of the ogy must count on no cooper 
ation of the Church, but on an ous о — 
Чоп, From the priesthood he must expect nk 
but censure; he will meet with derision and ca 
from the bigoted representatives of ite art; he will 
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receive the fire of critics of various metal and caliber, 
and the smirk of diletianti, and often find himself 
in situations where the bounty of his thought had 
better dispense its corn than Its pearls; he must pe 
psre himself for the уои оѓ 1 opinion 
and, not Infrequently, he may wish himself protected 
from hia friends. е struggle was long and fierce 
between Pagan and Christian art, and resulted in 
but a poor compromise and no victory after all, and 
long and EO ADS wil! the coming contest be. 

айо of forthcoming art s not retarded 
by 1 of genius, artistic — and skill, or 
the requisite th cal ption, but because the 
artists have not made their theologica! ideal the ideal 
of their art. They go abroad from themselves in 
pursuit of obsolete beauty, seeking inspiration among 
the ruins of defunct ideals. e conventional re- 
ligious art of to-day is without true invention. It 
does not look forward to seek what it may find, but 
backwards rather, contenting itself with a — of 
compilation borrowed from ancient classic, Не or 

val originals. We have elaborate disquisitions 
on the truth of form, truth of color, truth of space 
truth of tone, and on all the other truths incorporated 
in technical art, and on ídeas of truth, ideas of 
beauty, ideas of power, ideas of Invention, and what 
not. But the highest {dea of truth, the highest idea 
of beauty, the est idea of invention, is not in 
their category. e high truth is not ble 
by the intellect; the highest beauty is not reflected to 
the eye; but the highest invention renders the unity 
of the twain visible to the vision of reason. 

But it may be asked, Where are your examples ““ 
They are for the artist to furnish. It has been as- 
serted that the Bible waits to be reillustrated. That 
assertion may be true; but the illustration of its 
histories, ita itions, Its blographiee, and its texts, 
must be designed and colored in harmony with the 
th t and experience and conscience of to-day. 
But there ia no lack of subjects from other sources, 
and If the artist ев the requisite conscientious 
imagination, invention, and theological vision, he 
will perceive the fleld to have ample scope and an 
upward verge. When, like the Christian artist of 
the Catacombe, the artist of the theology of Nature 
shall illustrate his faith, a new ёга of religious art will 
have birth. 

Plant-like has mythol developed. Nursed by 
superstition, it has flaun ita variegated blossome, 
and ite bloated pericarp scattered the seeds of super- 
naturalism. In its course its organism had well- 
nigh become changed. Fertilized by love and reason, 
an offshoot was transmuted and flowered in human- 
ity; its theistic blossom shone high above the ho- 
rizon of ita time; but misty exhalations enveloped 
and obscured 1t, while the plant throve on and be- 
came a theological banyan-tree, overshadowing the 
world and obstructing the rays of the fructifyt: 
soul But the tree is in розн of dissolution; it 
decaying at the root; while its pendant branches 
droop and wither as the shaded and now unfertillzing 
soll becomes less and less conducive to vitality, Ger- 
minating in the lowest fetich!am, it has completed 
its tous growth; ite extremes have met, and ite 
fate must be that of all else which is of the earth. 

The ous sentiment has wandered far astray 
and squandered its riches, but it will return to the 
love and the home of its father. will the re- 
ligious sentiment clothe itself with humanity, and, 
reunited to virtue and reason, be merged in supreme 
mind, the true light of the universe; and from the 
throne of reason the religion of the soul be pro- 
е and manifested by the consecration of 
Nature, the deification of humanity, and the trane- 

on of Individual man,—his own mediator. 

g ere another score of centuries shall have 
passed, may the strife between natural and re- 
vealed” religion have ceased, in the complete I 
of the former, and may religious art have recorded it! 


[For TRE UL. I 
THE SOIENOB OF UNIVEHSOLOGY. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


In the. conclusion of the last preceding article, I 
had quoted Hickok's definition of consciousness, as 
making it a light within the mind, illuminating the 
total field of the mental activities; and Greene’s deñ- 
nition making i£ to mean the nut and core of those 
арыу Ны) P ыле i AD 2 all em Er in 
being a actu recogni on, by the ego, ‚ 28 
perceiving subject and of the object perceived, in a 
mutual embrace, interpenetration, and relationship 
of unity and duality, or difference—the embracing 
and the embraced making a third complex totality 
which ів the Consciousness, in ita complete expression 
or fulness. I have, I find, expressed here Mr. 
Greene's thought quite in my own forms of pbrase- 
ology ; and I will take the occasion to add, that the 
un T the duality, and the trine signifying the union 
of the unity and the duality, as here indicated, are a 
favorable illustrative instance of what I mean by 
Unism, Duism, and Triniam; but, not now to inaist 
on thís more technical view of the matter, we have in 
the Subject, Орке and Subject-Object the Within, 
the Withont, and the Between of the Consciousness 
itself being, as we have seen, the Within of the 
mind at ие, 

I believe I may add Mr. Henry James аз another 
distinguished American thinker who has discussed 
this subject, and who, with characteristic originality, 
has insisted on the Identification of the Subject and 
Object with their difference in the fact of Conscious- 
ness; but I speak here from memory, and cannot 
quote the book and page 

1 also recall the fol owing excellent statement to 
the same effect from Morell's History of Speculative 
Philosophy : “І am conscious of self and of not- sei; 
my knowledge of both in the act of perception is 
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equally direct and immediate. On the other hand, 
to make consciousness a peculiar faulty, by which we 
are simply cognizant of our own mental operations, 
ia virtually to deny the Immediatecy of our knowl- 
edge of an external world," (Vol. II., p. 18.) 

The view of Hickok may be reconciled with this 
other view, with something pied, pertape, to each, 
in the following manner, one which every analogy, 
and the ultimate analysis of being itself will sustain 
and confirm. Let us conceive, aa above indicated, 
the perceiving subject and the object perceived in a 
close relational embrace, in respect to which they are 
in а sense one, their difference being extinguished, 
and yet in a sense two, or still different; and that 
the relation between them ів 3 co-operative 
or co-actionary; the mechanization ten: to evolve 
sparks, or to excite, so to speak, the molecular physies 

mind, Le T пя — P. t —.— 
total consciousness or innerness е mind, o 
pi nd their 


ing аз a One-in-Severalty of Su Object a: 
mutual relationship or conjun , generates s men- 
tal Heat, t, and Actinism (or mento-chemical ac- 


tivities and forces), which three are coincident with 
the “Love,” “Wisdom,” and “Operation” of Sweden- 
borg; love or the feeling principle being the analogue 
of heat; wisdom the seeing and knowing ple, 
the analogue of light; and operation or activity, the 
analogue of 'actinic agen | е triniem of the solar 
cay). These three principles thus complete, as we 
may say, the Mental Spectrum; and consciousness, 
this innerness of the mind, thus appears as a true 
: region of mind and contrasts with the Outer 
Spontanelty or Soul (the Greek ché) as with a 
palpal region—the whole region ectra (or Spec- 
ters) according with the eye, with light, and with the 
sense of sight, ав the reglon of mundane Solidities 
accords with touch or with palpation or the aense of 
feeling. It appears, therefore, that Sight is the 
Spectral, Specter-al, ghostly or Spiritual Sense, and 
is also speclally allied with Consciousness; and that 
touch or feeling is the palpal, externo-real, mundane 
or materialistic sense, specially allied with Sen- 
sation at large, and with the Spontanelty of the 
Soul, as the outerneas of the mind. Hence it is that 
the single word Feeling, transferred to the Inner ex- 
periences, comes to mean all the Sensuous, and Senti- 
mental side of mind, allied also with heat, (the heat 
of the passions, etc.); and that Sight, Insight, the 
mind's eye, comes to mean the light of the mind illu- 
minating the Consciousness, 

We may now perceive how it is, analogically, that 
the mechanizing or co-action of the Subject-Ob: lect, 
as a One-in-Severalty, generates that Spectral Light 
within the mind, to which Hickok confines the 
meaning of the word coneclousness, while the entire 
relational embrace—Subject, Object, and their con- 
junction or copulation—is included in the m 
of the word as defined by Greene, James, Morell, an 
others. And we may perceive also, how, while the 
co-action in that embrace generates or strikes the 
light, it is only in that light that the subject first 
recognizes itself as distinct from the object—the 
activity having originated in the unilluminated Spon- 
taneity of the Soul. This self-recognition of the ego 
in the Spiritual light within the mind, Is the primal 
act of the Wisdom Principle. I think therefore I 
am’'—Descartes, The Ego equals Ego—the polnt of 
departure for all knowledge—Fichte. Spirits, says 
Swedenborg, copulate and generate their kind, but 
their Sons are Thoughts, hence allied with vision, and 
their Daughters are Affections, hence allied with the 
sense of feeling. Sight is & masculoid sense; feeling 
а feminoid one, Wisdom ls the distinctive charseter- 
istic (In Mere Preponderance) of masculism ; love is 
the distinctive characteristic (in Mere Preponderance) 
of feminism. Let us return from this digression. 

Spencer defines consciousness, in so far as he de- 
fines it, in a very different way, Besides confound- 
ing it in a purely general sense with the totality of 
the mind, as pointed out by Greene (Blazing Star, 
p. 116), he more specifically identifies it with the net- 
work of mentation, or the complex of thought, and 
other mental-relationships.  ''Consciousness," he 
says, is that Inter-relationship between mental 
atates, by which the mind in reviewing them, is 
enabled to pass from any one of them to any and all 
of the others." Hickok enumerates still other defin- 
ities of the term consciousness, as it has been used 
by various writers. Some confound it with the 
personal identity, although this survives through 
various states of unconsciousness; some make it to 
be a distinct faculty of the mind for knowing the 
operations of all the other faculties; and some 
it аз а medium in which all other mental acts and 
states are connected; although, аз our author ob- 
serves, thia is still to explain nothing, and really to 
have sald nothing to any purpose, (p. 89.) 

Spencer, with some inconsistency, has, however, 
alao presented and approved the better ец of 
Sir William Hamilton, as condensed by Dean Mansel, 
in this pregnant quotation, which verges on, while 
it just comes short of being, the statement of the 
whole truth, on the subject; “Consciousness,” says 
Mansel, ‘а impossible except in the form of a re- 
lation. There must be a subject or person conscious 

of his own selfhood and of an outer world and an 

bject, or thing of which he is conscious]. There 
can be no consciousness without the union of these 
two factors [of the conscious ego and the object]. 
And in that anion each exists only as it is related to 
the other. The 2 is subject only so far as it 
is conscious of [Itself as perceiving subject, and at 
the same time, of] an object; the object is object 
only ao far ва 16 is appronended bya subject; and 
the destruction of either is the destruction of con- 
eclousnesa itself." First Principles, р. 78. I have 
added, in brackets, what ought not to have boen 
omitted; what makes, аз it proves, а vital difference 
at one of the fountaln-heads of philosophy, and the 
lapse of which, in the philosophy of Spencer, ів во 


opportunely and tersely pointed out and emphasized 
A Greene, The sentence bf Mansel, without m 
insertions in brackets, ht be taken to mean 

that which Mr. Greene myself concur in regard- 
Ing as vitally essential in the definition; but it might 
also be construed to mean something very different, 
omitting the true gist of the whole matter. This 
other, faulty, »nd utterly inadequate understanding 
of it, is that which Mr. Spencer adopts, when he 
says: The very conception of сопесіоовпева, in 
whatever mode it may be manifested, necessarily im- 
= Gistincltion between one object and another.“ 

Principles, р. 70. 

Mr. Greene says, rightly and profoundly: The 
subject is known to itself in consciouaness, always 
aa subject and never as object. It la, therefore, not true 
that everything kmown to the subject is objective." 
In the act of consciousness, sa such, the distinction is 
never between one object and another, but always be- 


tween the subject the object, ‘When Ша subject 
is conscious of an object as о! it ia also, and in 
the same act, conscious of | ва eub ” Eva 


sis ve el in ua when he "M of the 
su as its own object. language is permis- 
sible poetically or imaginatively, but net as analyil- 
emily precise. If the mind does t to justify this 
ocnceptlon, it is never in the act of consctous- 
ness, bat as recall in memory of what bad trsnspired ; 
and the rile of the subject, as so recalled in the mem- 
ory, may, without objection, be called an objectivation 
of the subject; as we reproduce on the stage, actions 
which were ly spontaneous, It is not, in any 
case, the original doing. 

This misapprehension of the true nature of con- 
sciousness is the hinge and the very pivot of the 
Nage u e the dum 1 . 

hilosophy has swung away from the prior spirit 
[не and quasi-theol development, This alide 
of Mr. Spencer from true view of the facts of con- 
selousness is not an accident nor an incident, but is, an 
the contrary, the essential and characteristic feature 
of his entire system; making it hemispherical ard es- 
sentially sectarian, instead of spherical or integral; 
and the hemisphere of knowledge which it represents 
ів that of Matter, aa contrasted with that of Mind, аз 
to the point of view; it matters not whether he be 
treating of matter, of mind, or of both, It lo the 
pau of Е ме e . which — 
ze any а 0 ng. в system of neer, 
and his disciples and associates, ља also thas ol 
Comte and the positivists“ is, when tested in this 
manner, rightly classed as materialistic; and no ef- 
forts of Mr. John Fiske, or of the followers of Comte 
can permanently reverse such verdict. But this Im- 
putation should not be approbrious. We needed a 
materialistic philosophy, to be elaborated wholly 
upon its own unds, and to serve as a definitive 
emancipation of the human mind from the grip of 
mere dogmatism. The new and now prevalent sys- 
tem, poor enough considered as an ultimate philos- 
ophy, is rich in scientific generalizations, and invalu- 
able for its Influence in caltivating and popularizing 
the free spirit of inquiry. Even as p Цоюрһу, it 

nts one-half the truth, the objective half 
EN and well; and hence its statement was an 
absolutely necessary prelude to the ulterior, double- 
sided, integral, and final form of philosophy. 
5 But the be 2 у соте when the demand 
urgent for the er and reconciliative philosoph- 
ical gospel—a form of philosophy which shall do ab- 
solute and impartial justice to the true Subjective 
and the true Objective (not the pseudo-Subjective 
and Objective of Comte, which are, however, legit- 
imate and Important subdivisions of the true Objec- 
tive); to the Spectral and the Palpal; to the Ideal 
and the Real; to the Spiritual and the Material; to 
the Celestial and the Mundane hemispheres of being. 
For this ио hy I bave chosen the name In — 
ism, as Comte has denominated his system Positiv- 
ism. I mean that which is simple or single and all- 
embracing in its origin; which is two-sided in its 
first disparting, then many-sided, out to infinity; re- 
turning into а higher or complex form of unity, the 
Unity of the Singleness and the Doubleness (or 
ere feet in the jointness-and-severalty of the 
Total Constituency (Unismal, Duismal, and al 
stages, or momenta, respectively). This is simply 
Mr. Greene’s perception of the primal act of Con- 
sciousness, as a relation, generalized to all possible re- 
latlonshipa, and found to be the universal law of being. 

It has been the simplest and most natural thing 
In the world for philosophic materialiste to make the 
mistake of supposing themselves still spiritualista 
(in some sense), We are now prepared to see pre- 
cisely how the mistake occurs. In any primal Al. 
sion into а Withoutness, в Withinness, and a Be- 
tween, each of these departments immediately sub- 
divides into a Withoutness, a Withinness, and a Be- 
tween of its own, so that nine departments have then 
occurred, instead of the primitive three; but the 
achemative distribution being the same within each 
primative third as it was within the primative whole, 
whosoever has unconsciously floated or alid into one 
of these thirds, proceeds to apply the primitive and 
correct method of reasoning, in a way to bring out, 
seemingly, a complete system of truth; to bring out, 
really, a system of truth, as to ita schemative arrange- 
ment of parts, іп an image or semblance of the larger 
truth; bat, in fine, to utterly distort and falsify the 
larger truth itself, by putting a part for the whole. 
Hence the critical and vital importance of fixing, ab- 
solutely, the exact point of the primal disparting into 
branches or domains, and of the fact that it ts primal, 
and must, therefore, exhaustively include all the 
phases of the subject-matter to be investigated. To 
mise this certitude 1s to miss all oartitede, in every- 
thing following, except that of the schema, which 
may be removed, like a ladder, to whatsoever new 

tion, amd be found true, in ite several parts, to 
taelf, without giving any information as to whether 


the t house or the wrong house ls ascended. 
Hence the indebtedness we are under to Mr. 
Greene, for having fixed во certainly the true nature 


of Consciousness, and for having philosophically and 
forever vindicated the title for the Subject in Con- 
sciousness, and its consociate sphere of entities, to be 
regarded as а distinct haif of tbe whole dominion of 
consciousness. 

But Mr. Greene himself Is also deficient, insomuch 
as he has failed to generalize thia character of the 
special relation of subject and object in the act of 
consciousness into the type and character of every re- 
lation, in every act whatsoever; insomuch as he has 
failed to discover any Univereal Canon of Criticism 
om all our thinking; and insomuch as he has conse- 
quently failed to found the new and reconcilíative 


ph у of Jntegralism. Something of what is 
meant by acanan of criticiap may be inferred from 
the use made of the distinction between the 


Without, the Witbin, and the Between. 
THE PAINE BUST. 


MEETING ОУ"ТЕЕ PHILADELPHIA LIBERAL LEAGUS: FINAL 
ВЕРОВТ OF THE PAINE DUNT OOMMITTER: RES- 
OLUTMNS OF THE LEAGUE: SPEECH 
OF WALT WHITMAN. 


То тне EDITOR OF THE IwpEX:— 

Yesterday опг Philadelphia League commemorated 
the life and public services of Thomas Paine. 

Lincoln Hall was crammed with our most inteli- 

t citizens, and, after a few remarks by the Pres- 
rent, Mrs: Carrie Burnham Kilgore, Chairman of 
the loca! Committee having charge of the Paine Bust, 
made the following 

Report. 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA LIBERAL 
Aboot ton the Liberal League of 8 

ut one year ago the Liberal е of San 

Francisco ralsed a small amount of money to make 

some fitting tribute to the patriotic services of Thom- 

as Paine, during the Centennial Year. 

At the suggestion of their Secretary, A. J. Boyer, 
the Philadelphia League appointed a Committee to 
take charge of the matter, and through the aid of 
TAN INDEX abont $1200 were raised to purchase of 
Sidney Н. Morse, of Boston, a white marble bust of 
Mr. Paine, to be donated to the City of Philadel- 
phis, to be placed in Independence Н. 

Damon Y, Kilgore waa selected by this Committee 
to make the formal presentation to the city, which 
he did, as soon as the poe was completed, in the 
following letter to the Mayor: 

605 WALNUT Sr., PHILA., Oct. 13, 1876. 

Мв. MAYOB:— 

Yesterday, in Fairmount Park, the mations joined 
te honor the memory of that navigator who, 
three hundred and eighty-four years ago, first 
the New World, 

To-day, having been delegated by the Committee 
ha the matter in charge, I have the honor, on 

of the donors, to present to the City of Phila- 

- hia a beantifu] white marble bust of Thomas 
alne, 

In this Centennial Year, so vocal with the sen 
of our ancestors, this tribute to the Columbus of 
a right to self-government is appropriate and 
ust. 

In this bust the ekilful artist has reproduced from 
life-portralts the features of tbe man who, in the 
times that tried men's souls," wielded in behalf of 
the “rights of man" » pen far ‘‘mightier than the 
sword.’ 

We девіге that this bust be placed in 
Hall side by side with the portraits of those heroic 
men who practically inaugurated in the framework 
of government those principles which Thomas Paine 
first clearly enunciated to the world. 

This silent marble speaks of that grand intellect of 
the real Father of the yc whose pen made In- 
dependence possible, and also of that genial вош! 
which prompted the utterance: “Тһе world is my 
country, and to do good my on.“ 

Very respectfully, in behalf of the Committee, 

Damon Y. KILGORE, 

His Honor WILLIAM S. STOKLEY, 

Mayor of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Georgs 4. Smith, President of Select Council, 
submitted the comm tlon from the Mayor, trana- 
mitting the communication from Mr. Kilgore, which, 
on motion of Mr. Charles Thompson Jones, was laid 
on the table. 

After walting two weeks without any aetion being 
taken upon the subject, Mr. Kilgore addressed to Se- 
lect Council the following communication :— 

To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE BELECT 
COUNCIL FOR THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA! 
Gentlemen,—On the 13th day of the present month, 

on behalf of the donors, I sent to the Mayor a letter 

of presentation to the City of Philadelphia of a 

marble bust of Thomas Paine, 

It is proper to inform you that this slight tribute 
to the patriotic services of Mr. Paine for the estab- 
lishment of this Republic has been made by the 
voluntary contributions of such men as Hon. George 
W. Julian, of Indiana; Colonel T. W. Hi son, of 
Rhode Island; Hon. Elizur Wright, cla E. 
Abbot, John C. На , апа Rev. William J. Potter, 
of Massachusetts; Rev. О. Б. Frothingbam, of New 
York; Rev. Robert Collyer, of Illinois; Rey. C. D. 
Campbell, Rev. J. C. Learned, Hon. A. W. Kelsey, 
and Hon. John B. Henderson, of Missouri, together 
with many other distinguished citizens in all parta of 
our land. 

The matter of presentation was entrusted to a 
Committes resident in Philadelphia, by whom I was 
delegated to formally present it to the cu 

In my former letter, which was | wen your 
table, it was not designed to intimate that donors 
claimed the right to gnate its appropriate place, 


denca 
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but I only expressed a preference for Independence 


As I am almply the mouthplece of the donors, act- 
ing for the Committee, will you be во kind as to take 
euch action in the premises as will In your wisdom 


as x peor wrong in behalf of the Committees, 
Very respectfully, in of the 
Damon Y. KILGORE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25, 1816. 

This letter was read in Council; after which, on 
motion of J. W. Shoemaker (Counsellor of the Cen- 
tennial Commission and a friend to the measure, 
whose sudden death prevented the delivery of а 
speech he had р in favor of accepting the 
bust), it waa referr 
of Independence Hall. 

Bubeequently this Committee, composed of mem- 
bers of both Common and Select Councils, reported 
an ordinance ad Anf the bust of Thomas Paine 
with thanks, and directing It to be placed Jn the Mu- 
seum of Revolutionary Relles, opposite Independence 
Hall in the same building. 
ME е qm — in Common 8 

ter a delay of seve: weaks, was rajected п ect 
Council, December 26th, by n almost unanimous 
vote. 

The reasons for this rejection may be inférred from 
—— Mr. Paine by the aforesaid Gharies 

ones. 
е bust now awaits the action of the donors. 
Respectfally submitted, 
CARRIE BUENE AM KILGORE, 
Chairman of Committee. 
PRILADELPHIA, Jan. 28, 18TT. 


T Report waa accepted and the Committee con- 


Edward S. Wheeler then presented the following 
resolutions :— 

Wunnras, The Philadelphia Liberal League, un- 
moved by sectarian or other prejudice, recognize in 
L history of Thomas Paine, the hero printer of the 

volutlon, the record of a citizen of unsurpassed 
patriotiem, practical talent, statesmanship, and phil- 
osophic genius; ome whose peu divided with the 
aword of Washington the glory of schieving Amer- 
1сап Independence; and 

WHEREAS, Certain American citizens have do- 
nated to the City of Philadelphia 2 white marble bust 


of Mr. Paine asan priate tribute to hie patriotic 
services in r of this Republic, 
which tribute been rejected by our Select Coun- 
cll; therefore 


That the name and political example of 
Thomas Paine should be 
ored by ali friends of ol 


throughout the world, and especially by all citizens of 
this Republic. 
R „That we regard with extreme regret any 


and every effort to disparage the reputation er dis- 

criminate against the rights of any person, or balit- 

tle his historic fame, on account of any profession of 

religious faith or disbelief of any partisan or sectarian 
^. 


creed. 
MSIE TI rM MI "npe een ce 
hiladelphia, In refusing to accept the ift of the 
bust of F'homas Falng⸗ {в conduct of which we, as 
residents of Philadelphia, are heartily ashamed; and 
that we oondemn and despise their action all the 
more, as we believe it was dictated only by a weak 
and selfish policy, conceived in stupidity and igno- 
rance, and adopted in the baseness of cowardice and 
injustice. 

The resolutions were unanimonsly adopted, 

The President then intreduced Walt Whitman, 
Nature's own poet, who spoke as follows :— 

WALT WHITMAN'8 SPEECH, 

Some thirty-five yeare ago, in New York City, at 
Tammany Hall, of which place I was then a fre- 
quenter, append to become quite well acquainted 
with Thomas Paine’s perhaps most intimate cham, 
and certainly in later years very frequent companion, 
a remar fine old man, Colonel Fellows, who 
may yet be remembered by some stray relics of that 
period and spot, He liked young men, and enjoyed 
te leisurely talk with them over a social glass of toddy 
after his day's work (be on these occasions never 
drank but one glass), and it was at reiterated meet- 
ings of this kind in Old Tammany’s back parlor of 
those days that he told me much about Thomas 
Paine. At one of our interviews he gave mea mi- 
nute scoognt of Paine’s sickness and death. In 
short, from those taiks I was and am satisfied that 
= old friend, with his marked advantages, had men- 

у, morally, and emotionally gauged the author of 
Ee oon ate der etd. Шул Segre rad arem 
of his appearance and manners, had taken true 
— not only of his exterior but Interior char- 
acter, 

Palne’s practical demeanor, and much of his theo- 
retical belief, wae a mixture of the French and 
lish schools of a century ago and the best of > 
Like most old-fashioned people he drank a glass or 
two every day, but was no t ppler, nor intemperate, 
let alone being а drunkard. Не lived simply and 
economically, but quite well; was always cheery and 
courteous, perhaps occasionally a little blunt, having 
very positive opinions upon politics, religion, and во 
forth. That he labored well and wisely for the 
States, In the trying period of their parturition, and 
in the seeds of their character, there seems to me no 

uestion. I dare not say how much of what our 

nion ів owning and enjoying to-day—its independ- 
ence, its ardent belief in, and substantial practice of, 
radical human rights and the severance of ita gov- 
ernment from all ecclesiastical and superstitious do- 
main,—I dare not say how much of all this ls owin 
to Thomas Paine; but Т am inclined to think s 
portion of it decidedly Is. 

But I was not going either Into xn analysis or eulo- 


to the Committee on Restoration ` 


gium of the man. I wanted to carry yon back a gen- 


eration or two, and give you by indirection a mo- 
ment's glance,—and also to ventilate a very earnest 
and, I believe, authentic opinion, nay, conviction, of 
that time, the fruit of the interviews I have men- 
tioned, and of questioning and cross-questioning, 
clenched by my best Information since, that Thomas 
Paine had a noble 28 as exhibited in pres- 
ence, face, voice, dress, manner, and what may be 
called his atmosphere and magnetism, especially the 
later years of his Hre. I am sure of It. the foul 
and foolish fictions yet told about the circumstances 
of his decease, the absolute fact is that, as he lived a 
good life after its kind, he died calmly and 28 
ically, as became him. He served the embryo Union 
with most precious service—a service that every man, 
woman, and child in our rg erac Btates Is to some 
extent receiving the benefit of to-day,—and I for one 
here cheerfully and reverently throw my pebble on 
the calrn of his memory. As we all know, the sea- 
son demands—or rather, will It ever be out of sea- 
son?—that America learn to better dwell on her 
choloest poeseasion, the legacy of her good and falth- 
ful men; that she well preserve thelr fame, if un- 
questioned, or, if need be, that she fal! not to dissi- 
pate what clouds have intruded on that fame, and 

urnish it newer, truer, and brighter, contimnally. 


LApplanse,| 

omas Phillips then gave а very interesting ad- 

dress upon the llfe and public services of Thomas 

Paine, a copy of which was asked for publication. 
Horace M. Richards then-read an excellent poem 

said to have o with Mr, Paine, after which 

the large and enthusiastic meeting adjourned. 

Damon Y., KILGORE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30, 1877. 


THE BDUOATION QUESTION. 


A GREAT CATHOLIC ORGANIZATION PROPOSED, 


СОнтіслөо, Nov. 10. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIO REVIEW: 

Bir,—'"There are but two contestants in the great 
controversy—the despotic and remorseless Church of 
Rome, the democratic and humane Republic of 
America; and that one of thetwo which shall control 
the education of the common people wil be the lord 
of the land from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean.“ 

Such is the summary of this great question of ad- 
ucation, expressed by Mr. Francis E. Abbot, of Bos- 
ton, in hia lecture intended for в reply to Bishop Mo- 
Quaid’s lecture on the school question. We only 
desire now to call the attention of Catholica to the 
latter portion of Mr. Abbot's statement: That one of 
the two which shall control the education of the eom- 
men people will be the lord of the land,” In other 
words the future fo those who educate the 
children of the present. This surely is a trulsm, but 
unfortunately one which we fear does not command 
one tithe the attention of Catholics that it does of the 
enemies of the Chursh, nor of the in- 
terest and attention it deserves, 

The unavoidable conclusion from the undeniable 
fact is that Catholics who desire to see their children 
faithful in their manhood to the Church of their fa- 
thers, must place the education of these childrea un- 
der the control of the Church. Let us also consider 
well the fact that while we are satisfied to control the 
education of our own children, It 1а not eo with the 
non-Catholic population that surrounds us. Though 
many of them deny it, it is patent to the most - 
ferent observers that there exists most non- 
Catholics a deep-seated jealousy of the efforts made 
by the Church to control the education of the chil- 
dren of her own flock. One instance will suffice. It 
is but a few weeks ago that a priest in some part of 
New Jersey, having established а І In connec- 
Чоп with the Church of which he waa the paator, 
called upon the parenta of his congregation, from the 
altar, to patronize the parochial school. 6 result 
of his appeal war that one hundred and fifty Catholic 
children, who had formerly attended the district 
schools, left them to attend the Catholic school. 
This incident was thought worthy of telegraphic 
communication to all parts of the Union, and elicited 
in many places editorial comment and condemnation 
from the secular press, 

The difficulties that beset the establishment of 
Catholic parochial schools are namerous and serious, 
particularly in the rural districts 
they exist, and have existed for many years, it Js felt 
that they do not attain the needed standard of efi- 
ciency. It is generally acknowledged that the lack of 
a universally recognized system of Catholic education 
is & serious defect in the great work Catholics have 


before them. 

If we now take a seven-league stride from parochial 
schools to university education we find that an able 
prelate in this country has only recently sought, 
through the columns of в Cathalic periodical, to 
wake up the American Catholics to a sense of the im- 
portance of this province of Catholic education. To 

uote hls own words, We have, therefore, brought 
orward the project, and, rather that there might be 
some definite proposal in favor of or against which to 
direct future argument, than from any entire convic- 
tion on our own part, have made some suggestions 
which to us seem at first blush, proper, desirable, and 
reasonable, but which may strike o minds aa lack- 
ing in one or all of these questions.” . . . “What із 
important, however, ts thal tha subject be fully dis- 
cussed, and every puse thoroughly tested at the bar 
of the Catholic public opinion of the United States." 


We have taken the liberity to Italiclze a few words in 


uotation. Between the two extremes of 
ucation, the parochial (which should also 
be free) schools, and the üniv ‚ ies that very im- 
portant sphere of edacation w wil (ш many 
cases) have to complete that received at the parochial 


the above 
Catholic 


„ while even where - 


schools, and, in every case, prepare those of the 
American Catholic youth who propose to sesk the 
highest educatiom of the university, and those others 
who will, on emerging from boyhood, enter immedi- 
ately into the lista of this world’s tournament, in 
either commercial, professional, or literary careers. 

Considered from these different points of view and 
in these varied aspects, may we not confidently place 
the great question of Catholic education in the very 
front rank of those which must to-day, and for many 
years to come, command the attention and the ener- 
gles of American Catholics? 

It may not, then, be amiss to humbly suggest to 
the readers of the Catholic Review the propriety ef 
uniting in some sort of association having for its ob- 
ject the promotion of Catholic education. We find 
in this country, but notably in Furopean countries, 
associations, owing their existence to very smal! be- 
ginmings, that have accomplished an immense deal 
on behalf of all sorte of objects, from the preservation. 
of game to great phical discoveries. Why not, 
then, institute in this country an association with 
the noble objeet of promoting, by every proper and 
ren cal means, the great cause of Catholic edu 
cation, 

‚ Let every reader of the Catholic Review send In his 
or her name as a member of such an association, 
pledging himsélf'or herself to be respanaible for the 
zum of, say five dollars: per annum to the cause, 
either Individually or as the reoresentative of five 
members, at one dollar spiece. Let every five dollars 
represent a vote in the general assembly of the assoc 
сіацов, to be held annually, biennially, or triennially, 
as may be hereafter decided upon. 

You, Mr. Editor, will, I am sure, lend the columns 
of the Catholic Review as a medium of communice- 
tion to the members until such time as they can or- 
ganize in some form under a regular constitution and 
proper officers. As soon as possible an official 

monthly circular should be issued to every n 
holding a five-dollar membership, either jodividually 
or as the head of a circle. 

The existence of such an association could not fail 
to be productive of much benefit, It would tend to 
awaken and keep alive, in the minds of a large num- 
ber throughout the country, a steady interest in the 
cause of Catholic education. Valuable statistice and 
information would be collected, and diffused through 
the medium of a monthly organ, Useful tracts on 
the various features of the great font nary of the Asso- 
ciation could be prepared and distributed. In some 
places lectures со be obtained, and, when the 
megabers were sufficiently numerous, дад. ог 
quarterly meetings could be held, open to the public, 
where papers, furnished by the Association, es ge be 
read and discussed. That the blessing of and 
the al of our Holy Mother the Church would 
— ERR UR unde , I am confident, If con- 
ducted aolely ad majorem g 

I can only in conclusion pledge myself to one five- 
dolar mandet ef such an association, with com- 

siderable comidemce of adding four more such mam- 
bershipa to the list, and in the earnest hope that very 
many of your readers wil! feel disposed to lend their 
ald to the proposed enterprise or suggeat a — one, 
REDO. 

[Our dent's idea that a great Catholic or- 
орои t be formed to sustain and develop 
atholte schools is unquestionably sound, for even 
thongh the great Catholic society is the Catholic 
Church banded together for all the works of mercy, she 
nevertheless admita and encourages subordinate or- 
ganizations within her fold to do special works. But 
We are sot convinced that this pro educational 
aseoclation—of which we and others have often 
dreamt—should centre in a Catholic newspaper, nor 
do we think that it would find Ite chief strength in 
the universal suffrage hinted at by our esteemed cor- 
respondent. There can be mo question of the power 
for good for such an nasociation proper] officered by 
. priests and laymen In whom the — b have con- 
fidence. If we needed an illustration, see what 
O'Connell's ем! Association and hie Repeal Rent 
did; see what Ozanam and his lay society of St. Vin- 
cent de Panl have done. We trust that our corre- 
spondent's letter may have the effect of stimulating 
some American Ozanam to start a similar society for 

the advancement of Catholic education. The 
po conceive mae duty » ve oe ai 

prises—judícious publicity,—we s very 
give, but it ia the 2 of others-to organize such а 
t ro C. R.]—Catholic Review ( Brooklyn), 
с. 2, 
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msible for eg Arm т in its columng 
or her own атава. torial 


TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
öles desired, Unused Manusoripta not returned. 


W 
HOLYOAKE (England), Darm Н. CLARE, 
CADY STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


THE “RELIGIOUS FRMEDOM AMEND- 
MENT” PETITION. 


At а public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, No- 
vember 14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian 
Amendment, Rev, J. P. Lytle used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution: “Мт. Lytle in his address pointed out 
the fact that the religious [Christian] amendment 
of the Constitution, so far from being а measure 
contemptible for the fewness and weakness of its 


advocates, has been in principle indorsed and adopted 


by the Senate of the United States. In the School 
Amendment, as passed in the Senate last summer by 
& vote of nearly two to one, the necessity for aome 
euch Constitutional provision as we seek was con- 
fessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, И 
Successful, would have been a long step toward the 
end we seek.“ 

What Mr. Lytle said is only too true. The passage 
of some Constitutional amendment involving the 
whole question of State Christianization or State 
Secularization ls certain in the not distant future. 
All friends of such an amendment as shall guarantee 
and protect Equal Rights in Religion by securing the 
Total Separation of Church and State are earnestly 
urged to circulate the petition of the National Liberal 
League to that effect. Printed petitions, all ready 
for circulation, will be sent to any one on recsipt of 
a stamp for return postage. Address the National 
Liberal League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


COENTENNEAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


EQUAL Riemre Іх RELIGION: Report of the Cen- 
tennial Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the 
National Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. With an Introduction and 
Appendix, Boston: Published by the National Lib- 
eral League. 1870. Pages 190. Price, im paper 
covers, $1,00; In cloth, $1,25. 

The above Report contains & complete history of 
the Liberal League movement, a ful! report of the 
elght sessions of the Congress, liste of the contrib- 
utors to the Congress fund and of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Liberal League, the Constitution 
and list of officers of the latter, extracts from letters 
by distinguished supporters of the movement, etc., 
etc. It also contains essays by F. E. Abbot on “The 
Liberal League movement; its Principles, Objecta, 
and Scope“; by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore on Democracy; 
by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitals"; by B. F. Under- 
wood on The Practical Separation of Church and 
State“; by C, F. Paige on the question, “Ie Ohriet- 
lanity Part of the Common Law?" by D. Y. Kilgore 
on “Ecclesiasticiam in American Politics and Insti- 
tutions’; and by C. D. B. Mills on The Sufficiency 
of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society.” Also, 
the "Address of the Michigan State Association 
of Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of 
Liberals," and the “Patriotic Address of the Na- 
tional Liberal League to the People of the United 
States." Thie book ів the Centennial monument of 
American Liberalism, and must acquire new interest 
and importance every year as the record of the first 
organized demand by American freemen for the 
TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

All those who recelved the Certifleate of Member- 
ship of the Centennial Congress of Liberals," which 
was sent to the elght hundred persons who aligned 
and returned the ‘‘application for membership," will 
recelve this Report on forwarding ten cents to defray 
expenses. Others can receive it at the above-men- 
tloned price by addressing the NATIONAL LIBERAL 
LEAGUE, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


WOMAN SUPFRAGE AND STATE SECU- 
LARIZATION. 


On what does the claim of woman to а participa- 
tion In the electoral franchise reat ? 

In our opinion, it rests on precisely the same 
grounds on which man’s claim to it rests. The argu- 
ment which establishes either establishes both; and 


‘any counter-argument which shall prove strong 


enough to overthrow either will overthrow both. In 
fact, the argument, though stated usually in the 
name of '*man" to avoid the perpetual and tiresome 
recurrence of the phrase man and woman," must, 
In order to be logically valid, use this single name 
man“ in the broad sense of the Latin homo and the 
Greek 61-3 pwroc—that ів, a human being of either вех, 
aman ora woman. It is impossible to maintain for 
all men the right to vote, except by urging considera- 
tions which are precisely as applicable to the case of 
women, 

Let us briefly state what the argument ls which ss- 
tablishes the right of all individuals of the human 
species, arrived at maturity and not disqualified by 
exceptional causes (of which nothing need here be 
said), to exercise the suffrage. 

Suppose, then, a hundred human beings thrown 
together under circumstances which compel them to 
live together within narrow territoria! limite, but re- 
mote from all external human influences, How will 
they act? If they are mere brutes, they will live like 
brutes, in anarchy, conflict, and misery, until some 
one of their number, stronger or more cunning than 
the reat, establishes the social order of absolute des- 
potism. But if they are highly civilized and rational 
beings, they will prefer to live under /aw—that la, 
under a system by which social order shall be estab- 
lished on the basis of reason and justice; they will 
proceed to form a government. Who shall form it? 

Now this is the eimplest imaginable manner in 
which the enffrage question can be ralsed. Assuming 
that the hundred people thus called to form a govern- 
ment for themselves are truly enlightened and just, 
they will ssy: “Each of us ів an individual human 
being, possessed of all the rights and interests of an 
Individual; each of us has a socia] stake as precious 
to him or her as is his own to any other; each of us 
must count for one, and none of us can count for 
more, None of us has any rightful authority to im- 
pose his or her will upon the rest; no mere part of 
our number, whether large or small, has any better 
authority to do It; the right of each and every indi- 
vidual among us, of the least favored as well as of 
the most favored, is ta be free from any such impo- 
sition, and to be protected in the full enjoyment of 
life, liberty, property, and free activity according to 
the special bent of his or her own nature, just so long 
аз he or she strictly respects the equal rights of all 
the rest In truth, we have no right to form s gov- 
ernment except to assure this protection to each by 
the power of all. The general right of forming a 
government ів simply the combined sum of our indi- 
vidual righta to protect ourselves from any and all 
invasions of our individuality; and it vesta in us all 
together simply as a collection of individuals. Con- 
ceding thus at the outset the preéxisting equal indi- 
vidual rights of all the members of our little com- 
munity, from whom alone must be derived the right- 
ful authority of the government we are about to form, 
we have on the one hand no right to deprive a single 
member of his or her voice in its formation, and on 
the other hand no right to use it, when formed, in 
trespassing or Infringing upon a single member's 
individual rights, The individual ið inviolable, just 
so long as he or she forbears to violate the rest; 
when that occurs, the right of self-protection, both 
individual and general, instantly becomes paramount, 
and the offender forfelta by his own act his inviola- 
bility as an Individual. Our government shall be 
grounded on the equal individual rights of all in its 
foundation ; {t shall protect these rights while it ex- 
iste; and it shall never have authority to overpass 
this eternal limit of ita power." 

Now that is the ideal theory of every just, free, and 
secular republic; and the commonwealth can be 
prosperous and һарру only so long as it strives to 
carry out this theory with the utmost conceivable 
strictness in practice. It assumes, first, the co- 
existence in one society of many Individuals, with in- 
violable individual rights which have not been created 
and cannot be destroyed by any government; and it 
assumes, secondly, the absolute political equality of 
Al! these Individuals, in the proved inability of every 
pretender to a “natural” or “Divine right“ to govern 
to establish any just title to politica! superiority or 
power, On the inviolability of the individual тема 


your claim and ours to live out our lives in freedom 
and safety; on the political equality of all individuals 
rests your claim and ours to the ballot, as the means 
of protecting ourselves іп the enjoyment of our Indi- 
vidual inviolability. 

On no other ground than the above, we believe, 
can any man vindicate his own right to vote; and he 
cannot vindicate it as а man, but only as an individ- 
ual. Neither can women vindicate thelr right to vote 
м women; they possess mo auch right sa women,— 
they possess it only as citizens, as individuals. It is 
the right to be ourselves, to live out our lives in ШЬ- 
erty and peace, to do whatever our hearts may 
prompt or our consciences direct (во long as we in- 
jure no one else), to take part as recognized unita in 
the greater life of the nation, to be deprived of none 
of the rights and privileges which our peera enjoy,— 
It is this aboriginal prerogative of human individual- 
ity, this incalculable value of the individual as а cen- 
tre of free mental and moral life, which is Nature's 
own certificate of a right to bear an equal part in any 
political society by which Nature’s own law of justice 
is venerated. If society le the true “state of nat- 
ure," then the suffrage is а natural right of all indi- 
viduals, inasmuch as it is a necessary consequence of 
their co-existence ns matura] equals in а social union; 
and women, being individuals just аз much as men, 
have just as good aright a» they have to = voice in 
public affairs. 

Seeing, then, that the philosophy which treats 
the State as а purely secular institution, an institu- 
Чоп of a natural and not a supernataral origin, is the 
only philosophy to which women can appeal to vin- 
dicate their rights,—seeing that they can no more 
claim the suffrage ss women tham men can claim it 
as men, but that both can justly claim it in the name 
of that human individuality which is equally theirs, 
and of that equality of individual rights which can 
alone sustain the towering structure of a mighty aec- 
шаг republic,—it is time that women should look to 
Free Religion, and not to Christianity, as the great 
hope of thelr sex in the effort to achieve a national 
recognition of the justice of theircause, When has 
Christianity, acting through its great representative 
bodies and not through the honest but whimsically 
erratic dreamers who confound all natural distinc- 
tions and defy sll reason in the attempt to deduce 
freedom, science, civilization itself from а Christian 
origin,—when, we say, has the Christianity of the 
Church ever preached the great cardinal doctrines of 
the secular State: namaly, the inviolability of the in- 
dividual and the equality of individual rights? These 
alone are the premises of woman's right to political 
representation, as they are of man's; but the Church 
knows them not, tramples upon them, brands sa 
“heretics” and “infidels” all who intelligently de- 
fend and unflinchingly apply them, Between these 
great principles of republican philosophy and the 
great tenets of the Christian faith there із an irre- 
pressible conflict“ which has yet got to work itself 
out In history, It is the petty cunning of the pollti- 
cian, not the deep sagacity of the statesman, which 
ignores this tremendous issue, and strives bootlesaly 
to postpone it instead of meeting it bravely. The 
cause of equal Individual rights is the cause both of 
man and woman, and it has no foe so persistent, во 
relentless, во powerful, as the Christian Church. 

When we consider, therefore, that women them- 
selves are the great buttress and bulwark of the 
Church,—that by an overwhelming majority they 
sustain and help to strengthen the very system which 
has kept and keeps them down,—it seems sufficiently 
easy to understand the apathy with which an in“ 
creasing number of free, thoughtful minds contem- 
plate the movement for woman suffrage, Men are 
coming to ses more and more clearly every day, in 
the secular State, the truest friend both of man and 
woman; but only women of exceptional ability see 
this, The vast majority of women are hopelessly 
wedded to Christianity, and readily allow themselves 
to be influenced by the clergy to в degree which 
would be dangerous to the secular State, if they were 
voters. The greatest obstacle to the establishment 
of woman suffrage is the fact that a great majority of 
women are opposed to it, actively or passively; bat it 
is not generally understood that it la the influence of 
Christian ideas over their minds which makea them 
opposed to it. How can they ever be aroused to а 
sense of the dignity or the rights of their own indi- 
viduality, so long as they take their ideas of human 
nature, and of woman's relative place in the family 
and society, from a religion which commands all 
alike to despise and crucify that spirit of self-asser- 
tion whence proceeds every demand for rights with- 
held? There will be, there can be) no general de- 
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mand by women for their equal rights as citizens and 
individuals, until they have become imbued with the 
ideas and the spirit of Free Religion, and are thor- 
oughly weaned from the Christianity which crucifies 
individualfim and chokes at its fountain-head the 
self-amsertion of free, independent, vigorous wills. 
Phe cause of Free Religion and State Secularization 
is not In the least degree a man's“ cause; It is the 
causa of self-assertive humanity in all ita aspects, the 
cause of free reason and free conscience for woman 
as well as for man; and the woman-suffrage cause 
.has, not an idea to stand проп that is not derived 
from this other cause which ís so much larger than 
HMaelf, The woman movement can make no real 
headway in the world, so long as the great mass of 
women uphold Christianity and oppose Free Relig- 
jen; even 1f they obtain the ballot by the exertions 
of the enlightered few, they will forthwith use it to 
destroy the very political ideas to which they have 
owed thelr enfranchisement, and will ignorantly ald 
and abet the Christian fanaticism which is straining 
every nerve to overthrow the secularity of the State. 
This is а very painful and unwelcome thought to the 
enthusiastic friends of woman suffrage; nevertheless, 
it is the truth, and it ie giving a tremendous check to 
the further progress of that movement. Here ares 
few propositions which ought to be well pondered by 
all who are interested in the cause of woman :— 

1. The movement for State Secularization ls not а 
man's movement, and cannot be set up as opposed 
to the woman suffrage movement. Women have just 
as much at stake in its success as men have, for it is 
simply а movement to establish impregnably the 


great defences of freethought and free conscience, 


If women have minds and consciences, or prize the 
freedom of those minds and consciences, they cannot 
afford to despise or ignore or fail to ald this move- 
ment. 

2, Women who are themselves emancipated from 
the soul-slavary of Christianity must consider whether 
they will best promote the emancipation and eleva- 
tion of their sex by aiding the cause of State Secular- 
ization, and thereby establishing principles which 
imevitably lead to woman's enfranchisemest; or 
whether they wil] best promote those objecta by 
ignoring totally the principles which alone juatify the 
demand for woman suffrage, and laboring exclusively 
to put the ballot into the hands of women who will 
use it at once to vote down and destroy these very 
principles. To work for State Secularization le work- 
ing for that which must surely, even if slowly, eetab- 
liah woman suffrage on a permanent basis; to work 
for woman suffrage, while neglecting State Secular- 
ization, із working to enable ignorant women to de- 
stroy both for themselves and for all the great princi- 
ples of freethought by precipitating ruin on the 
secular State. 

3, Free-thinking women must declde for them- 
selves which they most prize: their universal rights 
ад moral and intellectual beings, аз human individuals 
regardless of sex, or their special rights as women, 
ms а now disfranchised class. Glven the former, the 
latter must follow; given the latter alone, the former 
will probably be swept away, and sweep away the 
latter with them. Under a secularized State, every 
human individuality wil] be respected and protected ; 
under a Christianized State, no one will be, but free- 
thinking men and women alike must be oppressed 
with grievous disabilities. 

In presenting the foregoing propositions for serious 
consideration, we wish to bs understood. We do 
not, as some have done under the stress of these 
thoughts, take new ground and oppose woman suf- 
frage; on the contrary, we belleve In it and advocate 
it as heartily as ever. But we prefer to work for It 
во that, when it comes, it may come to stay and do 
geod, not mischief, to humanity. Just ал soon as 
this Republic can be induced to plant itself on the 
principle of State Secularization, it will be safe to 
establish woman suffrage on that principle; but to 
establish woman suffrage In the present half-secular- 
ized condition of the Republic would be to imperil, 
nay, to destroy, the very principles which all men 
and all women alike ought to hold most precious, 
It is through State Secularization, therefore, that we 
hope yet to see woman suffrage established; without 
that guarantee of general security for freethonght, 
we can take no part in the establishment of woman 
suffrage, ‘There аге а few large-minded women who 
have taken precisely the same ground, and many 
more will probably do so as time goes on; but there 
needs to be а great deal of vigorous forgetting of 
much twaddle heretofore too popular on the woman 
suffrage platform. One thing should be never for- 
gen: that the whole philosophy of tbe woman 


movement is anti-Christian, and that all who adve- 
cate it in the name of Christianity are just so far 
helping to defeat that for which they are nominally 
at work. 


MORALITY IN SCHOOLS. 


I was very glad to see the articles in THE INDEX of. 


February 1 on the subject of moral instruction in the 
public schools. It {в a subject of great importance 
on which the aincere friends of education are much 
exercised, and on which it seems to me quite time 
that Free Religion should seek to take affirmative 
ground, instead of confining itself to mare negation, 

The report of Mr. Stockwell, Commissioner of 
Rhode Island, is very suggestive, I think the objec- 
tlonable clause in regard to the Bible a» the “source 
of morality” was probably written from force of habit, 
and that he would not give to his words the full 
stress that one accustomed to analyze everything in 
the light of “anti-Christian” principles would give 
to thom. But I think we must admit that, although 
the Bible is not the source of morality, and 1s even to 
my thinking the source of some immorality, It is yet 
very possible to draw from it the very best of moral 
teachings. To a great extent this is undoubtedly 
done by good teachers. It is a good thing for chil- 
dren to learn @ leason of unselfishness from the motto 
Do unto others," otc., and of active kindness from 
the parable of the good Samaritan; and in the ma- 
jority of cases they do draw such lessons from wise 
teachers without connecting any superstitions ideas 
with them. 

Still, I grant that the present condition of theolog- 
ical warfare in our country makes it improper to use 
the Bible as a text-book of religion and morals, ex- 
clusively or mainly. I was very much interested in 
some remarks of Miss Mary À. Beede on this point. 
She thinks the English children do galn a moral cult- 
ure and discipline from the set exercises which form 
во large a part of instruction in the Church schools of 
England,—which is desirable in our schools, although 
she recognizes the wrong and impossibility of intro- 
ducing the same system here, 

Now Mr. Stockwell suggests, I think, the two ways 
which are open to our school system. One is the 
direct inftuence of the teacher's character. This is 
by far the most Important of all, and I think it is the 
main source of moral influence in schools, and that 
what Miss Beede and others recognize із rather done 
through the set teaching them by it. The aim of 
school committees, teachers, etc., should be to create 
a moral atmosphere in the school to which everything 
should be referred. 

A grest deal could be dons by making the public 
opinion of the school the tribunal before which 
offences should be judged, and so leading all the pu- 
pile to think and discriminate rightly on ethical ques- 
tons. I believe that im most cases of real moral evil 
the fellow-pupils wonld be found to be véry strict and 
impartial judges if rightly appealed to. 

One great injury to morals in school is the artificial 
standard of duty often set up by teachers in oppoel- 
tion to a natural one.- There is not a generous, 
manly school-boy who does not recognize it аз a mean 
action to criminate another boy who has broken 
some rule of the school; and yet this Is constantly re- 
quired by some teachers as a duty. I such cases were 
referred to the boys themselves to investigate and 
settle, where the rules of the school are reasonable, 
public opinion would be against the offender, and the 
class would see that the rules were enforced, It is во 
with regard to compulsory attendance on church and 
at prayer. I heard an argument on this subject 
lately. A college demands attendance at prayer; but 
a certain number of absences are permitted without 
penalty. Is it honorable in a pupil determinately to 
avail himself of this permitted number of absences, 
when he could attend the service? Were the same 
rule made in regard to failures in Greek verbe, I 
think every honorable student would be ashamed to 
neglect his studies in dependence upon such a pro- 
vision; but he feels that the attendance at prayers is 
only a conventional duty, and it is right to shirk it 
when he can do во withont injury to himself. Itis 
the difference between ransom to а robber and an 
honest debt, The other suggestion is in regard to the 
use of в text-book of ethics. For advanced classes 
the exercise of the mind on difficult problems in 
ethics is undoubtedly very valuable; but the founda- 
tions of good morals ought to be laid long before the 
mind is mature enough for such study, and the sim- 
plest principles of good conduct should become mo 
ingrained that they are second nature to the child. I 
think it a pity that burlesque and ridicule and, finally, 
severe historical criticism have entirely destroyed the 


authority of Washington and the hatchet, for it was 
something to give every child a model of a boy who 
“could not tell a lle." So many men can! 

A lady was speaking of the perfect courtesy of a 
late much-lamented physician. She was once ac- 
cused of a discourteous act, but said, when told of it: 
“You know I could not do that.” And it was true; 
che could not. We want truth, justice, fidelity to en- 
gagements, purity, kindness, to rest upon such foun- 
dations that they cannot be moved. 

For such instruction to children I think we must 
rely mainly upon moral truth expressed in pleasing 
form, whether it be history or fable, prose or poem. 
Children cannot digest unorganized truth ; they must 
have it prepared for them by assimilating process be- 
fore it is good for food. 

Another potent moral agency will be found when 
we learn the secret of industrial education, where the 
traite of honesty, thoroughness, and industry will be 
во clearly visible. 


If we wish to push off the old dry calyx of supersti- 
tion, let as see to it that the fresh growing bud of 
morality and religion is not injured in the process, 


Communications. 


PAINE CELEBRATION AT LINESVILLE, РА. 


EDITOR Iypex:— 

The freethinkers of Linesyille, Pa., celebrated 
Paine’s birthday with в guste meeting and dance, 
А. day or во before the celebration, ап Orthodox min- 
ister, holding & revival“ in the town, warned the 
people to keep away from the celebration, and de- 
nounced in severe terms the editor of the local * 
for a notice of the n ар fa 
pow e result was that the esville Opera 

ouse was packed to overflo . There were at 
least five hundred in the building, and many, I 
learned, went away unable to get in. 

The meeting was addressed by О. B. Kellogg, Же 
of Ohio, and Н. L. Green, of Salamanca. 
speakers occupled the time from seven to half-past 
nine o'clock, and the crowded audience gave ths 
we se peo rye зер, 8 

yo e who desired, enjoyed a 
pleasant Жм until three o'clock the next ond 

The platform and hall were very beautifully fes- 
tooned with птар жай there was a large like- 
ness of Thomas Paine surrounded with flowers sus- 
pended over the platform. 

At the close of the speakíng, the following resolu- 
tions were read to the audience and ously 
рени by an earnest and determined Aye, from the 

undreds t:— У 

Resolv 


amy the members 
of the Philadelphia Select Council for rejecting the 
bustof Thomas Paine and refusing it a place in In- 
. Hall in the city of Philadel b 

еей, That thia bigoted and un otic act is 
umiliating to the freethinkers of America, and 
aceful and open insult to the many dis- 
tin ed individuals who contributed to the pur- 
chase of the Paine bust, and deserves the condemna- 
tion of every true American citizen. 

Resolved, That this insult to the name of one of 
the most indefatigable patriots of the American 
Revolution, whose country was the world and to do 

his religion, offered by this Select Council, in 

е Centennial Year of our National Independence, 
should arouse the liberals of this country to at once 
organize Liberal es and other liberal societies 
for the purpose of self-protection, and to educate and 
enlighten the people in relation to their duties аз 
citizens of в free government, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in 
the Investigator, INDEX, and Truth Seeker. 

I was pleased to learn that the liberals of Lines- 
ville intend soon to organize a Liberal League. G. 


— — 
BISHOPS AND PRIESTS vs. THE SCHOOLS. 
Bosron, April 17, 1876, 


The following comments occurred to me while 
reading Bishop McQuaid’s and Father Lambert's 


articles on the school question, more es; y on the 
latter. Plihon r part of Ыз 
address, eays he is not ble for the doings 


of the Church in Spain, Central America, or els- 
where. Of course he ів not, but the Church as such 
ís, and as а member of that body he cannot entirely 
disclaim its doings, as he to wish. Now 
those countries (and others ) teach us at least 
what дм been I. А from, and therefore a 
some degree w we may to woe 

the Church, in providing for the future; the Church 
cannot admit that it is essentially different now from 
formerly, but must throw the whole change on time, 
people, etc. We derive no advantage from líving in 
the nineteenth century lf we do not profit by the 
past; otherwise hista is of littla value. If it shows 
us that certain things have led to certain undesirable 
results in the past, we ahould avoid a like combins- 
tlon In the preeent. The Bishop naturally does not 
care to refer to other countries, ёз the deductions 


EDITOR INDEX :— 
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drawn from them are, in a great majority of cases, 
very d g to what he wishes to establish. 

Father Lambert, speaking of the secularists, re- 
fers to their supercilious contempt for those who 
differ from them, their obtrusive professions of patri- 
otism, thelr exalted opinion of their own wisdom, 
their contempt for the opinion» and rights of others 
whem they clash with their own theories, their want 
of candor to avow openly their ultimate designs,“ 
etc. It does not become him as а Catholic, to talk 
about “‘supercillous contempt," when according to 
his belief all non-Catholics are wrong; they are either 
looked on with pity or as below contempt; they are 
astray ; they are outcasts; It is not possible for them to 

to heaven. Do the secularists think thus? No, а 
onsand times no. I have not remarked anything 
particularly patriotic in the secularists; certainly 
they are not more so than the Catholics, who put up 
asa bar against all Imputations their love for the 
"Republic." One has as good a right to say во as the 
other. As to “exalted opinion of wisdom," there ls, 
I may safely affirm, no living who boasts 
of such “exalted wisdom" аз the head of the Cath- 
olics whose ex cathedra sayings are infallible. The 
passage about contempt for opinions of others is best 
illustrated by the invitation of Bishop McQuaid, by 
these same aeculariate, to preach in Horticultural 
Hall, and the publishing of Father Lambert's own 
article in Тик INDEX. Does this show contempt? 
If so, let the seculariata have а little contempt from 
Father Lambert, by an invitation to preach to his 
tion, or Bishop MeQuald's, or the Insertion 
of Mr. Abbot's answer to the Bishop'a lecture In the 
Catholic World. & he means by not avowing 
**ultimate designs," I do not comprehend, as, accord- 
ing to my reading of TRR INDEX, they are set forth 
in pretty nearly every imus. On the other hand, the 
Catholics have given no ultimatum; bot as their 
avowed doctrine is that the Church ів superior to the 
State, It ia not hard to guess. 

The argument that denominational schools are 
cheaper than State schools Is, it seems to me, met in 
thie way. If the State schools are abolished, each 
denomination will have to maintain a complete set 
from primary upwards; now it le saying t each 
denomination can maintain its own set cheaper than 
they can all maintain а joint one. It fa anal 
to saying it is cheaper for а man to keep a private 
school for his children than to send them to a public 
one, or that it is cheaper for every family to live In А 

house rather than club together and live as a 
community. In other words, the Catholics would 
make us believe it is cheaper to run half a hundred 
separate systems of education rather than one joint 


one. 

The Bishop talks of the "multiplicity of useless 
branches of learning." What he includes under 
that head is rather Indefinite; moreover, what а 
Catholic * think useless, others might not, and 
vice versa, Students graduated from the State nni- 
versitles are lost among the mass of ple. I 
humbly suggest that those passing from denomina- 
tional Institutions are also lost, perhaps more than 
the others. 

“The Catholic echoola and convents will plead 
when thelr turn comes.“ Almost since the revival of 
learning, in the fifteenth century, these schools and 
eon venta have been ha aturn, In those countries 
where they ага (or were) most numerous—Italy and 
Spain,—wesee the people in the depths of degradation, 
and the nation, as such, the lowest in the scale. Are 
wa to learn nothing from this? Or аге we to shut 
our eyes and simply say, Oh! our people are differ- 
ent and times changed." Our people are different, 
but they are human nevertheless, and we see what 
has lately happened, and is at present happening in 
other countries. In other words, where the Catholics 
have had control of the schools, almost nothing in 
oe ee pote тра АА ив done, A Ta major- 

о! eople are densely ignorant; and those na- 
Wan with whish the priesthood have had least to do 
mre most advanced. Other things being equal, their 
principle has been teach aa little (except religion) as 
possible; preasure of circumstances at present obliges 
them to teach much more here; but that pressure 

ne, I doubt not they would do as they have done 

other countries. Itisto my mind the irresistible 
fnference, and, if history Is true, a fair one; no won- 
der Bishop McQuaid does not want us to look at oth- 
er countries. If the Catholics take во t an inter- 
eat In the good education of every child, as the Bish- 
op would have us believe, why is it that, where they 
reign supreme, education la so far behind what it is 
im places opposed to his creed? If I attempted to 

ме an answer, it would only be contradicted; the 

t way is for everybody who has a head to answer 

it himself. 
As to immorality in the public schools, it may be 
said that, if as much was known or could be found 
out about Catholic institutions, immorality of like 
nature might possibly be developed. But they are 
not open to public inspection; nr are not free to ali ; 
and anything of that kind ia pretty easily kept from 
becoming public. History, however, 1 55 tenches 
us that prior to and at the time of the Reformation 
these Institutions bore no enviable character; that 
they were merely hot-beds of vice and crime, compared 
with which the public schools are as white ів to black. 
It seems to me that Father Lambert cannot cast the 
first, nor yet the second, and very doubtfully even the 
third stone. 

The Catholic conscience is a pronar thing; it is 
not individual but ашык, rom their infancy 
Catholica are trained implicitly to obey the Church in 
religious matters (and this from their polnt of view 
necessarily includes education), or they will be lost. 


This practically takes sway the Individual right to 
determine such questions, everything said by the 
Bishop to the con notwithatan „ 98 every- 


thing to be done Ia laid out for them by the priest, 


and hell is before those who disobey. In other 
words, the Catholic conscience Is in these particulars 
swayed by the Church, through tho individual priests, 
and it 1з no more free than the eget bird. 

It is proposed to leave education to the parente, 
and to deprive the State of all right to educate. But 
time has abundantly proved that where education is 
left to the parents it is, in many cases, practically left 
to itself. If we are at all like other people, In the 
course of a few genorations we should be an ignorant, 
uneducated set, ruled over by а despot, and with the 
Catholic priesthood firmly saddled on our backs, All 
the European conntries have tried this system, and 
either have given or аге giving It up, and subatitut- 
ing compulsory education in ita uum Are we more 
likely to succeed than they? Or аге we to go ever 
the same old path trodden by Spain and Italy? Both 
once powerful, what are they now? Even Italy, 
where it would seem that the Church ought to have 
been able to test the voluntary plan If power and in- 
fluence аге of any avail, i» now after a long trial cast- 
Ing aside as the system which Father 
Lambert advocatea, and is striving to substitute com- 
pulsory education In its place. 

"Parental Prerogative”! Parents are told the 
must do во and so, or else—! The prerogative“ 
is merely a sham. The parent of course may say to 
his child, "You must go to bed at eight o' oft 
but he cannot say (with any hope, of being obeyed), 
"You shall not go to masa any more," because in 
such cases the priest tells him that both will go to 
22 he for forbidding and the. child for obey- 


regard to the whole subject, I would вау that it 
seems to me utterly Inpossible to hope to convince 
the Catholic priesthood of the trnth pertaining to ed- 
ucation, for the simple reason that their doctrines 
and thorough education are in direct opposition, and 
their acknowledgment of individual rights would be 
a denial of the Church’s supremacy. ‘Convince a 
man against his will, and he holds the same opinion 
still," is an old saying, but nevertheless has a great 
deal of truth In It. 

If in my resetting of old ideas I have s ted 
anything new, I hope it may ald in repelling the anti- 
public school wave, and in so doing render service to 
All. Respectfully yours, F. C. B. 


[The foregoing excellent communication should 
have been published !mst spring, but was unfortu- 
nately mialaid; and it le now published with sincere 
apologies for this accidental] delsy.— Ep.] 


"JESUS, 


Ever since the time of Thomas called Didy- 
mus"—of whom we are told that he was faithless 
and did nos belleve—to the present day, there bas 
bean continued controversies in regard to the man 
Jesus. Тһе most scholarly réprerentative of what 
calls itself Free Religion” (quotation from the Rev. 
Joseph Cook) deltvered what I considered to be a 
very able lecture in Horticultoza] Hall, Sunday, Jan. 
‘7th, on the same subject upon which I am now writ- 
ing. It may perhaps seem out of place to bring up 
the subject now, after it haa just been handled by an 
acknowledged scholar; but what I wish to say is in 
regard to an extreme view taken by some Free Relig- 
lonists concerning Jesus of Nazareth. I have been 
persuaded to do во from the fact that I have had con- 
versations on the subject within a day or two with 
several Hberal- minded friends, who did not exactly 
fancy the tone of some remarks which were made by 
Mr. Fro ham. Somehow or other they were not 
satisfied with the idea that “the Im of Jesus 18 
irrecoverably lost," and *'that the Author of Christ- 
lanity 1а historically only am idolized memory en- 
wreathed with mythical fictions." No, they cannot 
give up Jesus. Although hig Divinity is not balleved, 
yet for some unknown reason, they cling to him, 
and Imagine him to be next to Divine, Not a God, 
but almost a God; the t specimen of man that 
has ever lived. One of our moet promising and lib- 
eral-minded men, іп a sermon delivered in this city 
not many months ago, while asking the question, 
“Who are infidels f“ said :— 

“Come down to him who, with reverent and loving 
aderation, with a tenderness of heart second only to 
that which I feel towards God himself—come down 
to him whom I hold In this estimation, and what was 
he, Jesus of Nazareth? He was, according to the 
popular estimation of his time, the archinfidel of the 
world,...Come down to Socrates—he who more 
nearly approached the brightness, and the power, 
and the glory of Jesus of А azareth than ri other 
man that has ever lived." Here you see he іа held 
in estimation second only to that which is held tow- 
ards God himself. Here you ses he ia held to have 
been approached by no man that has ever lived." 
Now, what facts have we to warrant such an asser- 
tion? Our motto 18, ‘Prove all things: hold fast 
that which is good." We have an awkward hab- 
it’—yet at the same time a valuable habit—of. rea- 
soning, во that we cannot accept anything that has 
for It no evidence." Is there sufficient evidence to 
warrant our saying that Jesus was the brightest, the 

est, the most God-like of any man that has ever 

ved? Show me the evidence and I will believe it. 
Where do we find the history of the man? Isit from 
the (so-called) profane historians of his time? No, it 
is from the Goapele of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. None of the profane historians of his time 
even mention his name, (It ia unnecessary to say 
anything'concerning what has been proved to be In- 
terpolations in the works of Josephus and others.) 
Whom these Gospels, which conta!n the only his- 
tory wa have of him, were written by, or when they 
were written, will probably always remain an unset- 
tled question. . . They may have been written A. D. 
68.or 64, as Dr. Lardner tells us, and yet they may 


not have been written until after А. D. 200, which 
appears most probable, аз no author ex Irenæus 
mentions any Gospels by Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John, until after that time; and there ів no sufti- 
cient evidence to identify the Gospele we have with 
the writings to which Irenmus refers.” „The Rey. 
Joseph Cook, in his lecture delivered Jan. B, said 
that the Gospels can now be traced back to A. D. 
125. Such may be the case; but were the of 
a man to be written even In these days, after he had 
been desd almost one hundred years, 1 hardly think 
it would be altogether reliable. Can we take for an- 
thority a history written seventeen hundred and fif 
years ago, of a man who died almost one hun 
ears previous to the time the hietory waa written? 
think not, . when I find а Church of Eng- 
land Bishop (Watson) admitting, that mot | after 
Christ's ascension into heaven, several histories of his 
life and doctrines, full of pious frauds and fabulous 
wonders, were composed by persons whose Intentions, 
perhaps, were not bad, but whose writings discov- 
ered the greatest superstition and ignorance. Nor 
was this all; productions appeared which were im- 
posed on the world by fradulent men, as the writi 
of thé holy apostles.” The fact la, there Is no rell- 
able hietory of the man. Even were we to take the 
accounts which are contained in these Gospels ss re- 
liable, it would be Impossible to come to any definite 
idea as to hie character, the evidence being во contra- 
dictory. Were I writing to some "Orthodox breth- 
ren," I might enlarge on this subject, and dwell on 
the texts which illustrate his character, 
and speak of the sayings and doings of Jesus; but as 
I am not, I consider it unneces to do. 

But let us go through the New Testament, and ge- 
lect all the beautiful sayings and noble deede which 
are attributed to him, and take them as reliable, can- 
not we find anything to equal them elsewhere? I 
think wecan. Have we forgotten the several other— 
so-called—''saviora of the world"? We must not 
forget Confucius, Adonis, Hercules, eculapies, 
Buddha. and others, who were considered by their 
followers to be “approached by no man that has ever 
lived." We must not forget the *'Grecían philoso- 
phers," Thales, Epicurus, Pittacus, Aristotle, De- 
inocritus, Pythagoras, or Secrates,—the ancient Ro- 
mans Seneca or Cicero. “Р аз good, and im 
many instances much better, could be quoted from 
the writings of men who knew nothing of ‘the word 
of a уы — 2 centuries before the eri m 
ora. er it unn to quote апу 
here. Show me anything attributed to Jesus whieh 
в the follo words of P ores, who 
lived 500 years B. С. He said: “ is neither the 
object of sense, nor subject to passion, but invisible, 

y intelligi and intelligent. In his 

t, and In his soul he resembles 
versal spirit that pervades and 
diffuseth 10011 over all nature, All beings receive 
their life from him. There is but one only God, who 
іе not, as some are apt to е, seated above the 
world beyond the orb of the universe, but, him- 
self all in all, be sees all the that fll] his im- 
mensity, the only principle, the light of heaven, the 
Father of all. He produces everything; he orders 
and disposes vie je a is the reason, the life, 
and the metion of all s. Compare the above 
with “our Father which агі in heaven.“ Is not the 
world slowly bat sorely advancing towards everything 
that is good and true? ‘‘Are there no men among us 
to-day who are worthy of having their feet washed, 
or their head anointed with oil?" If not, may we 
not reasonably suppose that the time will come when 
such will be the case? Is this world of ours to see 
but one such man? I look towards an indescribable 
future. In my opinion, ail that we can new do un- 
der the circumstances ів to class Jesus as simply an 
equal with the great reformers, the great lights of the 
world, the intidele,—those who were persecuted, 
reviled, scourged, and sneered at, the scum, the out- 
casts. I do not believe, as some have supposed, that 
the man was a myth, and that he never existed ; but 
I do claim that his Atatory is mythological and there- 
fore unreliable. It is evident that such 2 man really 
lived, and performed some special actions E 
popular attention ; but beyond this Jesus of Nazare 
is a myth. D. W. T. 

—— m 

ON BEHALF OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


DEAR INDEX :— 

In your issue of 18 January, in the article entitled 
In t Suffrage,” the writer, dissenting from 
the (аз it seems to me) most sensible в Чоп our 
Chief-Magistrate ever made, says: It is childish and 
reactionary to dream of securing reform, peace, safety, 
civilization, by enacting à new limitation of suffrage. 
The Republic is irretrievably committed to the prin- 
ciple of universal s e.” 

he article is without signature. Surely the editor 
of THE INDEX does not believe that anywhere in this 
country, except in Utah and Wyoming, we have һай 
universal suffrage. 

With the compulsory support of the free schools“ 
desired by President Grant, іп a few years there 
would cease to be a well-defined ignorant class,” 
Even with our present school system there need be 
no illiterate class; the doors of the school-room are 
open; all are free to enter. Were it known no one 
could vote till after he had spent a certain number of 
years in school, there would be no illiterate class of 
men Е without compulsion all boys would go to 


There may be no possibillty of establishing а real 
test of intelligence," for it їв quite true that too 
many fools are able to read and write“; but it were 
эз өмү show а teacher's certificate that Michael or 
Hans had been in school from the age of seven to 
fourteen as to exhibit naturalization papers. 

The writer qu very properly insists upon “‘the 
education of all children who are al] destined to be- 
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tome voters." He nowhere says so, bat I hope his 
ail is not like Mr. Lincoln’s. You remember his gen- 
erous ‘‘wish that it were in his power to lift all facti- 
tous burdens from al! shoulders, that all might go 
forth free in the race of life“; but his all included 
only half of the human family, Very few men like 
that rare one, John Stuart Mill, have bean able to lift 
themselves to s height that would enable them to in- 
clude in their range of vision the whole of humanity. 
E 1 as ор 11 January, Mr. Mead coolly re- 
в himse net woman suffrage, which hs be- 
Бс mi ht, because “iwoman as a mass" (so he 
"fe oom ven over to superstition, and 
is led by presa a&d preachers Ifke sheep to the 
shambles.’ 
It does not need the oye of a Paul to perceive that, 
Ике the Athenians, we are ‘Чоо superstitious”; but 
uparstition is by no means confined to women. 
atthe Meody and the coun- 
try; look at the Tsbernacle in your own city, as re- 
ried in the y papani Of it I have no nearer 


owledge. Our chief dignitaries preside at these 
mreetirs; our most eminent ртевсћеге lend them 
aid; our test religions editors assure us “it is 


ме — that are — — "true Inwardness, 
ап ublished sermons ‘‘revised expressly,’ сап 
hold up to thelr sheep no better exemplar than Abra- 
ham of the purity of heart which stood in white- 
ness in a dark age." They preach and teach, year 
out, year in, that Laith, Lüependent of charsoter 
and conduet, is ''mceounted righteousness.” Are 
women the teachers and ? 

Why must spiritual and religious enfranchisement 
antedate political liberty“ for every woman, since 
they never have for any man? 

. Mead says: Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Paine were the representative 
men in 1а the foundation of А кука liberty in 
America." But the inheritors of the political liberty 
they secured to America in the Centennial Year re- 
fused a place In Philadelphia to the bust of Thomas 
Paine, and set up а statue to the preacher Wither 
spoon. Weretbey women who did this? 

When the Fourteenth Amendment was proposed, 
many of us, not minors, nor criminals, nor quite 
idiots nor lunatica, thought that, as ‘previous con- 
dition of servitade" did not cover those who, Mr, 
Mead "are far more inte t, far better edu- 
cated, infinitely more honei, uous, pure, and 
upright than the fathers, brothers, and sons of their 
own race," sex could тат wall come into the bill 
after color. But Wendell Ups ordered us to hold 
our peace: “that was the negro’s hour"! 

I never did “speak in meeting,” and, ha been 
bern and bred in a churoh that enjoins unq oning 
obedience not only to “spiritual › but te 
"masters," I might not have dared after а р- 
tery order from such a high mightiness. But Mrs. 
Btanton and others moat eloquently did prociaim the 
injustice of allowing another class of иы, im- 
pulse-guided men to be clothed with all tical 
rights while the free-bern women of the land re- 
mained disfranchised. No end of abuse did they 
receive from women, natural, if Mr. Mead is right in 
saying that as а mass” they are completely given 
over to superstition," —not , if the same Mr, 
Mead ls right in claiming that they are more intelf- 
gent than the men of their own race“; and from 
men nearly all of the old abolitionists included. 

I was converted to abolltlonlam at the mature age 
of eleven years, and, I can’t say I enjoyed, bnt, I had 
for several years the distinction of being pointed ont 
by my playmates as the soli specimen of the 
genus in the town In which I lived; but, as I under- 
stood it, liberty always meant liberty for you and 
yours аз well as for me and mine. 

We, the parlahs of the land, held in those days a 
convention In New York, at which there was a vast 
amount of excellent talking. H Wilson made 
us а nice speech, In which he sald he never asked 
anything for himself which he was not willing to 
grant his wife and mother! Only that we are so used 
to it, such generosity would quite take away one's 
breath. His talk finished, he came down from the 
platform to where my husband and I were sitting, 
and proposed to go and lunch with us. 

Simpleton as I was (natural, being а woman !), it 
seemed to me as easy to be just, and I said: “Мг. 
Wilson, you will advocate in Washington what you 
have in New York; you will use your great influence 
to have the Fourteenth Amendment go to the States 
wiih provilon. fer эйр. Ge ftim frost. al 
hands?’ “But, Katie, we don’t need your vote," 
wes his reply. 

The Republican party did need the negro vote; 
and, to perpetuate its own power, to keep all the fat 
offices, It loaded the body politic with ‘‘a large mass 
of ignorant men, men unprovidel with reasoning 

es and ruled and governed solely by their 
impulsas,” 

Mr. Mead “would not undo this if he could.“ 
More intelligent patriots would, were it possible, 
undo this stupendous blunder. “Woman s 
we have not yet. Good. Let us not have It,“ be- 
cause women are superstitions," Mr. Mead, like 
the majority of people, can witness a wrong to others 
with perfect Christian resignation, Being among 
the disfranchised, I am not so philosophical. 

But grant that Just now we have our hands full 
of untrained voters,“ and it may be, if the Ship of 
State took on board but one more ignorant voter, 


‘owe should see 
Our wealthy Andreas docked їп sands 
Vatling ber high tope lower than ber ribs, 
To kiss ber burial.” 


Suffrage was Hmfted, not se very long ago, for 
men who had made a jad use of it; it is not cults 


t why it could not be again, ff the well-being 
ol the Republic demanded it. But without robbing 


а person who now enjoys them of any political rights, 
there is a way out of dilemma, 

There are in every State many who are not illiterate, 
not a whit more su tious the men around 
them, who by no fiction of law can be said to have a 
representative at the polls or in the legislatures of 
the nation, —tax-paying single women and widows. 

In my own city were three women not illiterate, 
not superstitious, heirs of an estate valued for tax- 
ation at four and half millions. No voice had either 
of them in the levying or dis of teren. The 
Мов and Оз and 
who cleaned the sewers that ran past their blocks, 
had more power over their vast possessions than they 


Semething like this le true in every city, every 

| Enfranchise such; their votes would add 

themselves to those of the batter class in community, 
en the . инш Д fesble bulwark 

Engerous е t 

national life. 

Then, when Americans shal! learn, as пеп 
have learned, that women can vote without the 
heavens falling, the numbers of voters can be in- 
. 


CAMBRIDGE, Feb, 2. 


PRAYER. 


To тне EDITOR or THE INbEx:— 

With the main conclusion of your article on 
кые, In а late number, I fully concur, but see no 
orca in some of the reasoning by which you reach it. 
“The highest good of the verse," to which God's 
“absoluta ness {а pledged," are ons that 
belong to а method of reasoning that has no longer 
any valae, except occasionally by way of reductio ad 
absurdum, to demolish the pretensions of theological 

. That method is now plainly seen to be 
barren of useful resulta for the of life. 
The theologian is sure to deduces explicitly from the 
divine character what he has beforehand implicitly 
put into it. In human character and conduct, how- 
ever, we have a fertile field and a com, vely solid 
basis for our reasoning, Still, in the subordinate 
proposition of your article, that man's voluntary 
actions and dispositions can have no Influence on the 
general course of things to make them better than 
they would otherwise be, I should be slow to concur. 
But prayer In the popular sense, implying necessarily 
something of а craven and t, I am sat- 
isfied cannot be а means of such influence. 

Every one who has studied character in children 
has felt the superior nobility in а boy taking h- 
ment with fortitude and bravery, as to his 
taking it with entreaties for mercy. е majesty 
and power of the person addressed reflecta no dignity 
er manliness upon the suppliant. In no aspect, to а 
healthy ethica] sentiment, can a begging aot or dis- 
peo be anything else, at best, than a weakness to 

ashamed of and overcome. 

Whatever incidental or collateral benefits may have 
accrued from it, any one who has passed through the 
experiences of the "monrner's bench" and has after- 
wards recovered a peers things if he “praya” 
for amything, will pray that he may be sa from 
ever again making such a spectacle of himself before 
gode and men. For the real and inevitable sorrows 
and soft of mind and body in this life, а wise 
man will cultivate a spirit of fortitude and resigna- 
tion, but will despise and pu Де тэ morbid agonies 
net of superstitious fears feeble and servile 

в 


; well kno that the whole vile brood of 
those feare and ев must depart at the approach 
of a higher morallty and а larger knowledge. 

E. D. STARK, 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 99, 1877. 


NEP BY FAITH! 


EDITOR or THE Impzx:— 
4 I ейр the following from а newspaper of recent 
ate:— 

А MODERN ELIJAH.—There is а woman in this 
city who for many has been fed by the hand of 
God as much as Elijah of old to whom the ravens 
came in the wilderness, Her name is Mrs. Pithey, 
and she lives at No, 68 William Street. Her life has 
been one of extraordinary suffering, of patient endur- 
ance, and of perfect Christian faith. A long time ago 
she was as bright and pretty young woman as one 
could meet; and when she married John Plthey the 
church-bells rang merrily, and a joyous group of 
friends pressed around the young couple to extend 
their hearty oopgratulahons, That was In the times 
when the grandmothers of the present generation 
had not lost the bloom from their cheeks nor the 
light from their eyes, and it was a | time ago. 
Every one who has reached the prime of life knows 
how difficult it ie to keep track of the hurrying 
years. It is only the ter eventa that are firmly 
dated in the mind. After a married life of ten years, 
as brief as they were happy, Mrs. Pithey was stricken 
with that ancient and dreadful disease, the palsy, 
N from that day to ү — never N her 

rom Its spectral grasp. ploso a^ а , having 
to be fed and lifted about her room, she has never 
yet been heard to utter a complaint, her admonition 
to all who take her trembli „Trust in 


the Lord," In the year 1868, the husband of this 
г woman died suddenly with apoplexy, leaving 
er a little cottage on W. Street and only 


cepta Jn money to provita fini beneit and Ber 
mother, nearly nin ears of age and bedriddem. 
Simce than eh, has Ried on faith. A few kiad- 


le have looked after her from time to 


hearted 
cared for by 


time, an 


let any of his children suffer. Summer and winter 
come and pass, and day follows fn the train of night, 
and all la the same. The bine sky may look down 
ever во softly, and the sunlight may dance upon the 
— of ea 1 me the sidewalk — 
ren playing upon the side = 

etrate the silence of alck- room, and — — 
there comes the distant ramble of passing vehicles, 
and these are her reminders of the outer world,—a 
world which is to her little more than я memory. 
She lived in it once, and felt ite changing joys and 
git its hopes brightening with the dawn of youth; 
the gentle tones of loved ones who have long 

an pees away; saw the garments of earth freah- 
en fade with the р of the years; but that 
wat slong tme ago: She is si: In an old arm- 
Chair, xa and powerless of limb. "The shadows of 
age are clustering gradually over weinkled face; 
and to each friend who touches her trembling hand 
she whispers smilingly, ‘Trust in the Lord!“ - Cu- 

0 Tribune. 


ow this is a 


“Since 
way? A few kind-hearted people have looked after 
her from time to time," etc. {в is faith based om 
reason with ay col As I read the story, this 
thought eame into my head: If thie old lady were 
shat up in her house so that no human being could 
come to her to hear ber statement that she had only 
the Lord to trust in, would her faith have supported 
her so well as it has done with the ‘Centenary 
Ohurch" to back it? W. H. T. 
January 28, 1877. 


соон COOKERY. 
The Orthodox ministers of Boston, and their ad- 


vanced of skirmishers, the Boston Young 
Men's C an Association, have for thres or four 
years been efforts to get up what 

desired, not 


making desperate 
they call a revival. This they окон 
o y 
souls, &nd the 


at revivalism, so far, ha failed, they felt obliged 
to call in an expert, Mr, Moody, who understands 
their business better than they themselves do, to give 
his counsel, su on, and persomal] aid in the 
wndertaking. But, Mr. Moody being much in de- 
mand elsewhere, there was a considerable interval of 
delay, amd it was thought needful to cook up some- 
thing else to counteract the '*deadness" of church- 
members, the indifference of the rest of the com- 
munity to Orthodox fulminations, and the further 
* of the two hostile forces above-mentioned. 

A Cook was shortly found, Joseph by name, who 
had the needful self-confidence, the needful Imper- 
ativeness in dogmatic assumption and assertion, the 
needful fluency of rhetorical statement, and one 
other qualification, which, belng beyond the line of 
the ministers in question, impressed them as very 
powerful, and likely also to seem powerful to the 
public at large. This was an affectation of subtle 
metaphysical ziun onh, in which the dialect of 
sclence and the forms of ical demonstration were 
used, first to impugn ideas conflicting with 
* as are now gaining a hold on the popular 
— , and next to give an зрреагавое of reason and 


th to d as seen to be unreasonable and untras 
when stated in Pus . The referred 
to was also specially fi for the purpose {n question 


by having made some studies both In rationalism and 
aclence, to the end of more affective disputation of 
their conclusions, and by a confident opinion of his 
own sufficiency for success in such а contest. 

The ministers, whether themselves dazzled by 
Joseph's coruscations, or assuming that these woul 
probably dazzle the community if he could get a 

earing, proceeded to raise an audience for him. 
This x erp нерн by going themselves to hear 
his Monday lectures, calling upon thelr parishioners 
to go, ously "cracking up" the lectures and the 
lecturer in the daily periodical press, as well аз in 
their respective theological organs, and hiring for 
him & larger audience-room when by these means 
the first was overflowed, 

The revival, strange to say, has not yet come 
along; but, while we wait for It, If any one wishes a 
vivid illustration of what the Athenian sophists were 
in the time of Socrates, he can see and hear it by 
going on Monday noons to the Tremont Temple 


A Scorcuman, being examined by his minister, 
was asked, “What kind of a man was Адаш?” Ob. 
jist like ither folk.” The minister insisted on hx 
a more special description of the first man, 
pressed for more explanation. Weel,“ said the 
catechumen, “he was jist like Joe Simpson, the 
horse-couper." “How во?” asked the minister. 
M maebody got ony thing by him, and many 


А GROCER in Wash advertises that he has 
“whiskey fdr sale that been drunk by al! the 
Pme, from Genera! Jackson down to the pres- 
ent [3 


82 
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advertisements, 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
seny solicited for TuE iex. The attempt 
be honestly made to keep the sdvertb- 
ing pages of TRE INDEX in entire 
ita generaloharaoter and principles 
thus to sh to the public an adve 


medinm which shall be not only profitable to 
worth of thelr 


169 patrons, but "AE y most 

Gr “blind” advertisements, all а adver- 

$0 be frat deleri d t e 
or unjust to one, be 

excluded from these , i 

— columns. No cats will 


EX must not be held responsible 
for any statement mado by advertisers, who 
will in all cases aooept the responsibility for 
own в 
ADVERTISING RATES, 
1 to 
Park о 1» Insertions, 100 par line. 
6 96 © £1 [1] e “ “ 
©“ 59 “ Б “ “ 


On half-column advertisements, s discount 
et 20 per cent. will be mado; on 


ents, a tof 26 t. 
On all advert te for whioh cash is 
ETE pA 
аа above calculated 
be FRANCIS E. AB — 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of » 
mmeoesafn! Bookseller who has advertised in 


Tis Іхошх:– 26 
LEDO, Ohio, 8 im. 
тотка inex Aaso., Toledo; б 80 


advertisement, s that your 
kept on file and тел to by your readers. 


Special arrangements will be made at ro- 
and torma for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements, Address 

THE INDEX, 


No, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


eee 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


The Index Association, 


Оз, No. 231 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, 


Baa been organized with в capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Derpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Frea and Rational 
Religion, 


It is the object of THE INDEX to те public 
mannes to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questious, and to apply it directly to the social 
wad political amalioration of society, 


у 
N edited b. FRANCIS Е. ABBOT, with the 
SoBowing list of Editorial Contributors :— 


O. D. FROTHINGHAM, New York оу. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. BPENCER, Haverhill, Maas, 
Wes. к. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Mass, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 
DA `Н. OLARK, Florence, Mass, 


fed ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 
— „ Tona- 


Almost every number contains а discourse or 
Seeding article, which alone is worth the price of 
Фао year's subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
S Isttar to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fou January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 

warnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 

or the word should be felt in America—that 
ah a journal should have been started and so 
pewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@vuntry -in a good dien or thetimes, There ls no 
Such journalin England, France, or Germany; 
nah the number of so-called religious or the- 
aliegical periodicals is, us you know, very large.” 
And lster still “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest.” 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
@ centa for three months on trial. 

Address THE INDEX 

No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


OFTHE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Followship im Belig- 
fom. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 

- by D. A. Wesson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingbam, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Benver, А. В. 
Aloott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religions Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moot- 
img, 1879. Scents. (Four or more, % 
cents sach. Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church tn 
America,” by C. D. В, Mills on ‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentimant 
of the Human Mind,” and by О. B. Froth- 
шэш on“The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual He 
img, 1878. Scents. (Four or more, 36 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
eretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Beventh  Ammusl 
Meeting, 1874. 85 cents. (Four or 
"more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
iam," and of the statements by Messrs, 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
эз “Obristian,” “Anti-Christian,” and Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Obnnder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. А. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Anaual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Oontains Essays by 
Wm. C, Gannett, on "The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Franois EK. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 26 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on „The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, xs ho styles it, 
''Oathedrale and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Кет. M, J. Bavage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on the Relation of Free Religion 
to Ohurches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Beligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 

Monson and Revelation, by William J, 

Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 

hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracta see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


Төгө publications are for sale at tbe office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Btreet,Boaton. The Annnal Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either ‘Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Masa, 

WM.J.POTTER Seo. F. R. А. 


pPUBLICATIONS|[NDEX TRACTS,|] 


No. 1.—Fruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles,” Мв, CHARLES 
DARWIN, suthor of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
maliy tnteddea for pubHoation, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read “Таптив жок TED TIMZS,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the mineteanth oentary. New Edi- 
Чол. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


Но. 8—Leeture om the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of tbe imperfao- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Oldandthe New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 coples $1.09. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propegandiam, by F. 

„ E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facta, 
end Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 

Но. . ed im the Comstitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cants; 13 
copies 61.00. 


No. 6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 12 oopíea 
$1.00. 

No. 1.—“Compulsory Education," by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copios 50 cents. 


No. 6.—TKhe Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Nrothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
centa; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.9.—Fhe Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelica! Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


Мо. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent forfres distribution to any ona 
who will distribute d, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copist. 


Noll—The Ged of Sclence, by F. B. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Prios 10 cents; 13 copies $1.09. 


No. 12.—8s Bomeniom Heal Christiah- 
ity? Two esssys by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No, 13.—Qn the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 14.— А Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necesaary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Ргіса10 серіз; 12 
coples $1.00. 


No, 15.— The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity, Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase genera) intelligence with respect 
to religion : 

То foster в nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual : 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for mperstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianisz 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish echemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 


now shall be the aim of all private amd 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oom- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
nentional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To aocompliah this object, the Liberals must 
make united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ons who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked featares of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
ment writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town thronghout the coun- 
try. The moet liberal terzns are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Bol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. АП remit- 
tanoes of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.221 Washington Street, Boston 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 374. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDEESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is bunt on the 
prinoiple that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscienoe of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
too of a happy, well-ordered, and virtaous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to contro) legislation. 


3. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
strioted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other band, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsta, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbellove in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


1. Any infringement by the govermment of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


&. Those who labor to make the laws proteot more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignoraatly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Mgious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
mont of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, poetpones the triumph 
ot truth over arror, and of right over wrong. 


11. Мо religion can be true whose oontinued existence 
depends ou continued State nid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinved existenos depends on continued injustios. If the 
Оһагоһ teaches good morals, of which justice is à funda- 
meatal law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church bas the least claim in justice upon the 
Gtate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office Шш to establish ofvil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State nid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is bult, * 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 


ARBTIOLE 1, 
Вжоттох 1.—Neither Congress nor an 
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те 


EOTION ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES, 


THE Boston Herald, instead of frankly answering 
our question of February 8, files off on a misrepre- 
sentation: “Tue INDEX can’t get over the fact that 
the average human being thinks more highly of Jesus 
Christ than of Thomas Paine. It can’t understand 
it.” Oh yeo—Tue INDEX easily understands that, 
and itself thinks more highly of Jesus than of Paine 
in some respects, What it cannot understand ls that 
the Herald, which called it ‘‘captious’’ for objecting 
to the insolent Christian habit of saying “Tom” 
Paine, should find {t necessary to dodge the point 
and defend one misrepresantation by another still 
worse. 

ADDITIONAL SIGNATURES to the Liberal League 
petition have been received as follows since last weak: 
from Mr, D, B. Morton, Groton, N. Y., sighty-two 
names; from Mr. James E. Jones, Olayville, N. T., 
twenty-six; from Mr. Francis О. Dorr, Troy, N. T., 
(who writes—''Mr. Joseph E. Henderson la chiefly 
entitled to credit for the work’’), two hundred and 
thirty-five; from Mr. M. Hinkst, Liberty Pole, Wis., 
one hundred and nineteen; from Mr. Frank J. Mead, 
Minneapolis, Minn,, one hundred and three; from 
Mr. Jehu Hiatt, Winchester, Ind., four hundred and 
ninety-six. Total number of signatures thus far 
recelved—1270. 

Tur Free RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION have just 
published a most valuable tract, entitled “Нот shall 
we Keep Sunday?" It contains the four chief ad- 
dresses delivered at the late Sanday Observance Con- 
vention in this city, а complete verbatim report of 
which was published in this journal in November 
and December. Our readers, therefore, know the 
great excellence of these papers, and will doubtless 
help in circulating one of the best tracts ever issued, 
which, though containing a hundred pages, is sold for 
only ten cents. The Association never did a more 
useful thing than to print it, Further information 
will be found on oar last page. 

TEE Boston Sunday Times is almost the only pa- 
per here which dares to tell the truth about the surg- 
ing folly of the revival. Accompanying the extract 
from Rev. Mr. Savage's sermon which we copy from 
{te columns elsewhere, was this incisive editorial 
paragraph: It Їз no small compliment to the intel- 
ligence of Boston that, thas early, the movement is 
subjected to a keen, uncompromising criticism by 
oneof the ablest of its pastors. And we hope to see 


the boldness with which Mr. Savage leads the attack 
upon thie gigantic folly followed up by other equally 
vigorous blows In behalf of common sense, It will 
be to the lasting credit of our city 1f this tidal wave of 
frantic faith and convulsive Christianity, after rolling 
over the chief cities of England and America unop- 
posed, should encounter here the breakwater of ra- 
tional and intelligent belief, which the sober-minded 
people of Boston are so eminently qualified to set up 
against ita advance.” 

Мв. D. B. Моктон, of Groton, N. Y., writes as 
follows: It is with a good deal of pleasure that I 
am enabled to return the petition with eighty signa 
tures attached,—all voters save one, I feel consider- 
ably encouraged, not because I anticipate the im- 
mediate passage of the amendment, but because of 
the growth of liberality in our own place, where I 
have circulated tracta and other liberal reading, and 
have often thought the soll was barren and stony. 
I have circulated petitions before, one against read- 
ing the Bible in our public school, which the Cath- 
olics signed, and obtained fifty-three names; the 
other was against the ‘God In the Constitution’ 
Amendment, and about forty names were ail that 
were obtained. Of the elghty namee on this petition, 
not one із a Catholic; nor were these names obtained 
because the Church interest 1s dormant or indifferent, 
for I doubt whether there is a village in the State 
where the ‘Sentinels on the Walls of Zion’ are more 
active and vigilant." 

IN THE Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
on February 18, the Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported that it is “Inexpedient to legislate” on an 
amendment of Section 6, Chapter 84, of the General 
Statutes, relating to the observance of the “Lord’s 
Day." Mr. Noyes, of Boston, urged the adoption of 
& bill that any one who conscien be- 
laves the seventh day of the week to be the Sabbath 
shall not be liable to the penalties now imposed by 
the General Statutes for keeping open shop on Sun- 
day. Buteven this small concession to liberty and 
justice was refused, and the Committee'a report was 
accepted. So thatthe great State of Massachusetts 
cannot yet find it in her heart to treat even pious 
Jews as equal to Christians in the rights of con- 
acience—much less those who look on all Sabba- 
tarlanlam as а poor, miserable remnant of ancient 
superstition. This abortive attempt to secure justice 
and religious liberty shows how powerless ів the great 
liberal army by reason of its utter lack of organiza- 
tion, All these wrongs will be righted whenever the 
liberals of Massachusetts wake from their spiritual 
lethargy. 

AT THE Second Unitérian Church in Portland, 
Maine, of which Rev. Charlea W. Buck is the pastor, 
the petition of the National Liberal League was 
brought before the congregation on Sunday, Febra- 
ary 11, with а result announced as follows in the 
Portland Press of the next day: There waa yester- 
day presented at ome ої опг churches a petition to 
Congress to recommend to the several States for 
adoption sach a Religious Freedom Amendment of 
the United States Constitution as shall effect the to- 
tal separation of Church and State in all branches 
and departments of the government—national, Btate, 
and municipsl,—and protect all American citizens in 
the enjoyment of their equal religious rights and lib- 
erties. The following are proposed as amendments 
to Article I.“: [the Religions Freedom Amendment 
was republished in full by the Press, but need not be 
here repeated.) ‘‘This was signed by nearly all the 
congregation, and will be presented to other societies 
for signatures," We take especial pleasure in re- 
cording this good deed for freedom and justice by a 
Unitarian society and its minister. It ів a pleasing 
contrast to the crowding of Unitarian divines to take 
the “Holy Communion" from the hands of Episcopal 
Bishops. 
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.ESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL ERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA. JULY 3, 1516. 

Resolved, That we ey the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ óf communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements age pomiedgments 
and other official papers of the Board of Irectors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for an else pub- 
lished in Its columns and claim no control or 
its general editorial management, 


fuone in 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that oburches and other 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2. We demand that the mio Tent of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in Btate Legislatures, in navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


B. We demand that all public ropriations for educs- 
tional and charitable ins tutiona of а aeotarian oharacter 
shall cease. 


4. We demand that all lous services now sustained 
by the government shall be ed; and especially that 
use of the Bible In the public achools, whether ostensi- 
узар ik or avowedly as a book religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 
б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of а] religious fostivals and fasta shall wholly обаве, 


6, We demand that the judicial oath In the courts and 
in alj other departments of the government shall bo abol- 
ishod, and simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
Alles of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ng ad cor VEMM Of HUNARI ан the Babbath shall de re 
pealed. 


B, We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
*Ohristlan" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the 8 of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the ваше, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Ohristdanity or any other spe- 
oial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered оп а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes ahall prove to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But по other person, and 
no organization, oan be justly or trutbfully held responsi- 
ble for 1t without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 


For THE INDEx.] 


The March of Science towards God. 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


Dining the other night with a friend of great 
knoiipdge and н ом (which do not always go to- 
gether), he asked: Have bees а Deity?” Are they 
required to know God and understand him as the 
theologians require us to do? Bees are more won- 
derfully" formed than we sre. They bave a far 
more complicated nervous structure. They have a 
clearer sense of the organization of soclety. They 
have more intelligence as respects the general good 
of the bee-world, and make more sacrifices to main- 
taln it than men do in their sphere, Besides, they 
have mathematical — far beyond that pos- 
messed by men. In industry, order, frugality, fore- 
sight, and economy they excel ns. Bee-morality ma 
be i rent from ours, befng based on the needs б 
the bes- world; but there is no doubt they have 
morality, and why not religious ideas after the 
bee-nature? There are һай bees as well аз good 
ones, and the bad bess come toa bad end. Do they 
need saving as wellas we? Has some bee-God come 
down to some Hebrew bive and been crucified for 
the salvation of besa? Бера seem eo unim tin 
our eyés that wa do not Imagine the Son of God has 
taken all this trouble for them. But why not? The 
distance between man and bees is not greater, nor во 

t, ва between God and man. From the Infinite 
fetance God is from both, the difference between 
man and bees іа as nothing. Then has he not be- 
risiede my — oe снима p? bese as of 
man, showing èq as not а genet 
Bon sald that not a qu falis to the gro with- 
out the notice of the Heavenly Father? He can 
show no more for man, And the sparrow, we know, 
is a creature of inferior organization, and of !nferior 
sense and capacity, to the bee. Why, therefore, 
should we conclude that no scheme of atonement has 
been carried out for the salvation of sinful bees ? 

Let me duly warn the reader this is not а secular 
letter. It does not pertain to the demonstrable 
duties of this life, but to the domain of intellectual 
* This article relates pal eir and unap- 
plied freethought. І restrict the word and define the 


. Policy of advocacy termed secular, in the sense of 


seeking to promote the highest diecernible good of 
mankind from considerations which pertain to this 
life, as the most intelligent preparation that can be 
made for another., Secularism does not contend 
against the existence of Delty, but against dishonor- 
ee ae thereof; not agalnet the Inepiration 
of Scripture, but against the binding force of what ta 
{napplicable to human welfare; not against в future 
existence, but against that idea of It which excludes 
the hope of improvement and honestly-earned happi- 
ness, With me freethought and secular thought 
stand in the same relation to each other as pure 
mathematics stand to geometry. Pure mathematica 
is abstract; geometry is mathematics applied to the 
practical uses of life. Seculariam is with me the ge- 
ometry of fresthought. This article I write after pe- 
— your suggestive pamphlet, The God of Science. 

Different conceptions of Deity, no doubt, prevail 
among different creatures, as we should probably 
conclude if we knew more of their ways of thought. 
There are different conceptions of Delty, we know, 
prevailing among men. We know much o£ these va- 
riations in different ages and in different countries of 
the вате age. Woe аге aware, too, how Ideas of God 
differ among men in the same country. Dr. Angar 
Smith informa us that there may be ten or twelve 
diferent climates in a large town; and he has pre- 
scribed the geographical limita of that number of dla- 
tinct climates in London alone. The diferent 
€lasses of conception of Deity here are much more 
numerous than the climates. There s no doubt that 
the God of the bees Is a more intell t and paternal 
ruler than the God of the lower order of Christiane, 
it i fair comparison of the two conceptions were 
made, 

The average narrow and noisy crowd of earnest 
Christian believers are not, persons of much observa- 
tion on the tendency of science. In fact they know 
very little about it, and what they do know they dls- 
like. They have been told that sclence is atheistic. 
They do not know that aclence is now knowl- 
edge of Nature, and that, therefore, if this new 
knowledge ia atheistic, Nature must be athelatic. 
But If, as the theologian tells us, Nature le the 
handiwork of God, the veritable | үтүө of God, the 
material manifestation of hie infinite existence, how 
1в this to be reconciled with the common aspertion of 
the same persons that ''sclence is atheistic,” which 
even Christians of mark, as our Bishop of Peterbor- 


, echo 

n the old days when theologians had eyes, when 
science began to make ita first march and to an- 
nounce Its first systematic discoveries, they saw that 
a new power had arisen and was standing by their 
side, which they could not move, and which was 
overshadowing them. Then they sald, partly in 
their ignorance and partly in their fear: Science 
will destroy religion." What they might have sald 
(if they had known better) was, that science would 
change religion, and give it mightier views and a 
firmer atanding-ground than tradition and obsolete 
revelations afforded it. I use religion in the sense of 
awe at the infinite universe outalde us—reverence In- 
spired by the ee of that silent, unheeding, 
unresting Power which has ordered all things before 
us, and which stretches beyond us evermore. When 
Bruno first announced that there was a 3 of 
worlds, and, Instead of this planet befng the sole cre- 


ation of God, there ware millions and millions of 
similar and greater worlds in infinite в, , posalbly 
inhabited by nobler beings than man, all equally un- 


der the care and guardianship of one stupendous 
Providence, theologians were blinded with the flood 
of new light, and stood for a while dumb with con- 
sternstion, They could see how the childish inven- 
tions and ignorant explanations of Hebrew theology— 
how its pitiful contrivances and fancifal schemes of 
atonement, its anthropomorphic ideas of God, wan- 
dering amid the trees of Eden in search of Adam, or 
explaining things to Cain, when hie ‘‘countenance 
fell" because the smoke of his sacrifice did not as- 
cend according to his mind, or arranging the cruci- 
fixion of a poor, gentle-souled, vislonary Jew as late 
as two thousand years ago, as a scheme of salvation 
for those of the human race who might happen to 
hear of it—would fade into infinite pettiness! The 
God of the old Jews was а mere attorney in large 
practice, who had undertaken to collect the rents 
and debts of the little balf-drowned universe they 
knew. We blame them not, but beg leave to follow 
them not. They had no conception of the magnifi- 
cant Omnlpotence which fflencé has reveiled, whose 
illimitable grandeur is as much beyond our finite 
porem to appraise sa the terms in which we speak of 

m are poor and beggarly, compared with those re- 
quired, to express the attribute of infinite loftinesa 
and perepicacity. 

en astronomers first explained to theologians 

that this world was not a vast flat surface on which 
mankind walked to and fro, fixed and firm on some 
solid base which could never move, but that it was a 
vast, ponderable, black ball, d in darkness 
in its awful journey through space, lighted only by 
precarions and distant solar rays, sclence was re- 
garded a thing of horror, whose dreadful revelations 
struck шеп as though a demon bad spoken; and 
common men, not priests alone, were ready to kill 
the astronomer, ал the r Brahmin at в later date 
was ready to destroy the Satanic microscope which 
revealed to him life in the water and in vegetation 
which he thought pure and unllving, The Brahmin 
destro the microscope because he thought it cre- 
ated horrors which it revealed; and in the same 
manner the uninformed priest imagined that science 
made the awiul my ев it disclosed. Hence be 
treated discoveries ss criminal inventions. Now 
men have grown calmer and wiser. They under- 
stand that sclence is the purifier of plety, the en- 
larger of devotion, and imparts a new sublimity to 
reverence which no Bible, no tradition, no theology 
was ever able to give toit. There is nothing so re- 
ligious as sclence, as men wil! one day know. 

ong ago I Intended to send you some account of 
my impressions of your lecture on The God of Sci- 
ence," which struck me, if you will allow me to ав 
во In your columns, as a great argument stated wi 
great force, animated by picturesque expressions, as 
when gon say, The pathway of philosophy le white 
with the bleaching bones of dogmatic systems which 
have destroyed each other,"—and not wanting in 
that newness of thought whose quality consists in 


extension of view and boldness of discernment 
carrying the religious thinker Into a higher region of 
observation, where new truths are palpable which 
were entirely hidden from the view of those who 


have passed their lives In the lowlands of theology. 
Yet, though I admire much and agree with you 
mainly, I t in some respecta. 

For myself, I use the term God in the sense of 
Nature, 22 collectively, the unfathomable 
infinity of the space, force, and life without us, The 
thelat who subordinatee and defames Nature and sete 
a Ruler over ft, ad though it could not take care of 
itself, is mostly now a person like the obsolete words 
in а dictionary, needful for reference, but not for use. 
The sole question now between the panthelst and 
atheist 18: Is Nature conscious, personally helpful, 
and pervious to prayer? The panthelst belleves it ts 
во. e atheist does not know this to beso. II 
God Intended that we should Identify him, he would 
provide the knowledge. That our faculties are finite 
shows that this knowledge is proscribed to us. To 

w wiser by the study of Nature and happier by 
toy sever, and to Increase іп reverence by vaster in- 
aight of his works, seem alone possible to us. It 
always seems to me 4 want of reverence, a sort of 
spiritual impertinence In priests to declare they are 
upon the track of God. God is not a riddle which we 
must guess, nor a conundrum which we ure required 
to explain, nor a secret which we have to find out. 
Is it not truer plety to respect his всіепсё? Ie it 
reverential to chase Deity by inferences, or to stretch 
him upon the rack of argument to extort confession 
from him? If God meant that we should know him 

rsonally, he would not dodge us in the mazes of 

is works, If there is а scheme of human life which 
we can feel sure of, it is that our natures are meant 
for wise happiness, that the business of life le the 
Improvement of humanity, and that we should wait 
with quiet trust the new knowledge which may come 
by death—that last venture upon untried existence,— 
the one charm which endows the unknown future 
with poetry. Atheism is merely the denial of the 
sufficiency of theological knowledge concerning him 
to justify men in saying that we have penetrated the 
Infinite Secret. Hitherto, conceptions of God have 
been regarded as the property of the churches; but 
now the revelation of Bclence makes those from 
Moses to Mormon seem poor indeed. If sclence does 
not make God, it makes a newer, a wider, and nobler 
conception of him, We do not know that the old 
books of alleged Revelation were written by him. 
But we do know that the works of Nature must be 
by him, and what such works вау we can trust. This 
trust grows by intelligence; it depends upon no blind 
or docile faith which dwarfs the mind; the trust of 
science requires ever-extending knowledge, which 
expands the understanding. The main purport of 
all that you write on sclence as a new source of 
religion seems to me rightful and sound. You seem, 
however, to think that, when that philosophy comes 
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which shall explain the totality of all things, then 
will eome an adequate conceptlon of God. Then I 
should вау it will never come, unless the finite can 
overtake theinfinite, But you point ont the direction 
in which religion can be set free, and how, in ranging 
over the mighty plain of всіепсе, it may add articles 
to its creed, loftier, holier, and brighter than any 
Judaic theology has made known. 

But we muat take time. Christians, with all the 
fine aspiration of many of them, are as dwellers in 
Judaic caves. And when they emerge and come 
suddenly U the new effulgence of light which 
science sheds, and look Into the vast amphitheatre 
of the universe it discloses to them, they look, but 
fear to see, 

If sentiment, and not reason, should determine 
forms of faith, that of the fire-worshippers was the 
most gentle and picturesque that untutored plety has 
devised, Fire, as the symbol of (iod, was ever 
present to the eye of devotion. Neither light nor 
air, nor both united, availed to sustain existence 
until heat came to unbar the prison-house and aet 
life free. You seem to me to underrate the passion- 
ateness of personal reverence out of which sincere 
religion, however instructed, grows, when you say: 
The difficulty in the use of the term pec iy chle 
one of 1 e." Person, in the philosophic 
sense, cheats the human heart. A “central intelli- 
gence” of which you speak is something—a bound- 
less" intelligenceis hopeless. Paley takes the Christ- 
lan with a brutal brevity from the personal God, who 
designs and eases and listena and helps, into the 
presence of a “sensuous principle.“ An undefined 
being, divested of human personality, ів a change 
which makes the unreflecilve and untrained soul 
shudder. We should look the great change fully in 
the face,—not disguise it, not treat it lightly, bat eub- 
mit it honestly as one of the great changes the heart 
has to undergo in Its education by reason. 

gain, you say you care nothing for the name of 
the great eternal fact of being. Call it Nature, or 
God, or what you will," It is, if not everything, of 
great moment by what name a man calis his highest 
conception he can frame of things. The name is the 
measure of his mind. The name tells what his mind 
ів, The mind із Idle which uses great terms idly. 
To me this indifference on the part of those who 
show it ng rend that a man does not know what he 
thinks, or does not care what he thinks. To say one 
does not care by what name others call God 1s to treat 
distinctions as ideal, or optional, or capricious; 
whereas these names are express separate convic- 
tions, won by struggle, and held oft with passion and 


You, I well know, are as far as I could wish to be 
from treating the differences of honest, earnest men 
as an immaterial difference of language. But men 
who have not your serlousness—even thinkers of 
mark—will use language of contempt for controver- 
sial terms, Mr, Gladstone has set lately a splendid 
example of Intellectual rectitude of recognition of the 
names of thought among heretical or adventurous 
thinkers, For myself, I fear I am but a cosmist, a 
student of the order, amazed, awed, but knowin 
nothing of the origin or direction or purpose o 
Nature, Iam but as one standing on the shore of 
the unfathomable sea. Navigators of science are 
upon its mighty waters. They will bring us t 
news. They will discover new lands. But will the 
proud and mighty owner think It of consequence to 
submit his title-deeds to any human court? 

I thank you for an argument which presenta so 
full a survey of the new forces of advan thought, 
occupying the flelds of speculation. You open a 
new path of progress by showing how the doctrine 
of the persistence of force unites the ultimate entities 
of materialism in a more comprehensive conception, 
It is an advantage to eq p literature to 
your clear exposition of the inadequacy of the dim 
and fitful revelations of intuition, compared with 
those of science, Induction and deduction, those 
modern lanterns of diecovery which philosophy 
carries, throw light where intuition sheds no single 
ray. Within the same coin pad we have, in England, 
no statement which has the merit of yours In pre- 
senting the march of science towards God. 

{ NEWCASTLE CHAMBERS, 22 Essex St., 

| Temple Bar, London, W. C 


ONE VOICE FOR HEASON. 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE ON THE REVIVAL. 


Rer. M. J. Savage, the able pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, In sermon of last Sunday, very 
forcibly defined the attitude of liberal men towards 
the 2 We quote the following from his argu- 
ment:— 

I propose, then, broadly to outlina three contrasta 
between the revivalists and ourselves. These will 
bring out clearly our necessary attitude toward them, 
and also the line of our own proper work, And— 

1. Contrast the difference in the ends which we 
ўрон ourselves. Itis something worse tban а 

ty and inadequate nse of language for ns to de- 
ceive ourselves into the idea that we are working for 
the same results because we apply the word ‘‘salva- 
tion" to them both. They seek the world's salvation, 
and so do we, But the real things we seek are as 
wide]apart as the east ів from the west. 

The Ua ap n point of the revivalists 18 to save 
men’s souls; by which is meant во arranging the af- 
fairs that, after death, these souls will escape the ne- 
cessity of going 


TO A PLACE CALLED HELL, 


and will be permitted to jo tà another place called 
heaven. This salvation nothing directly to do 
with character. It is, indeed, held In a general way 
that saved“ persons will have better characters than 


those who are 'impenitent" and ''lost"; but these 
better characters do not constitute the essence of the 
“salvation,”’ If any so-called liberal evangelicals’? 
teach & more reasonable doctrine, they have no logl- 
cal right to, for it does not belong to the system, 
Martin Luther, in his zeal for ‘salvation by faith," 
said that, though a man committed murder and 
adultery many times a day, yet if he had faith enough 
he would stili be saved. And that this is notancient 
and outgrown doctrine is apparent from recent Brook- 
lyn teachings to which the entire body of evangelical 
churches gives its assent, At any rate, I have heard 
of no protest, Mr, Moody said recently, that a man 
might be honest and pure and upright and true, but 
that all this had nothing to do with the question of 
his being "saved." To be saved, then, ів to ao ar- 
range matters that the soul will escape hell; and thia 
arrangement has nothing directly to do with character. 

Now, what "the soul" is, apart from the whole 
man, living, thinking, feeling, acting, we do not pro- 
{ева to know, and we do not believe anybody else 
knows. And what ''salvation" means, apart from 
the general soundness, health, and development of 
the whole man, body, mind, and epirit, we do not pro- 
fess to know, and do not belleve anybody else knowa. 
Salvation, then, with us, is something chiefly pres- 
ent, and means the deliverance of man from evil, in- 
ternal and external, and his growth and culture In 
all high, true, pure, sweet, and manly things, If we 
can only save a man now from wrong and defect and 
ignorance and superstition and arrested develop- 
ment, and make of him a living, loving, growing 
man, reaching out after, and gradually attaining, 
better and still better things, of body and head and 
heart, we have no fears for the future. 


WE BELIEVE THAT HOLINESS MEANS WHOLENESS. 


He who comes to the border-land of the future 
complete and fresh and sweet in a true manly life, 
having sincerely tried to be true to hImself, his neigh- 
bor, and his God, him we believe to be the best fitted 
for whatever the future may have in store for him. 
The ship that ls sound and staunch in timber and 
build, and that ів full-rigged from top-gallant to keel- 
son, is the vessel in which we would trust our pre- 
cious freight and our lives as she sails out over the 
harbor-bar to face the unknown and untried scenes 
of the measureless ocean beyond, And, if ber hulk 
be shaky and her ng rotten, we do not beliave 
she is any the safer, though her hold were piled full 
of certificates claiming to assure her safe arrival in 


port. 

We belleve that happiness and heaven are во much 
a matter of healthy capacity for knowing and loving 
all true and beautiful and divine persons and things 
that nothing can take the place of these. God can- 
not make a deaf man hear music except by curing 
his deafness. So God and all the в conld not 
make a man see and hear and enjoy heaven except 
In so far as he ls healthy and developed In those fac- 
ultles that fit him to take hold of and appreciate the 
knowledge and truth and beauty that constitute what 
we mean by beaven. 

Our object, then, 1s to train and develop 


ТЕПЕ MANHOOD AND WOMANHOOD, 

Itis a present object; and it concerns itself about 
the future only ая it believes in the divine order of 
cause and effect, and holds that a good to-morrow is 
best assured by a good to-day. 

2. The contrasta between our methods is quite as 
marked as the distinction of our aims. 

The revivalists hold that this life ia insignificant, 
and that devotion to it la delusive and dangerous. 
The logic of their system still singe :— 


“This world 1s alla fleetíng show, 
For man's delusion given. 


This life із to be sacrificed to the next, The voice 
la constantly uplifted against ''worldliness," The 
‘fone thing" to be done is to be sure that your own 
вош is saved—''make your calling and election sure,” 
—and then to do all you can to Pai vus fha latini 
of the souls of others. The practical outcome of 
this order of things ів to make hell very full of vie- 
time of the devil’s successful c and of God’s 
wrath, and to make heaven a place where a selected 
few perpetually thank God and sing his praises, be- 
cause he chose to illustrate his and mercy by 
agving them from the horrible fate that has over- 
taken the most of their friends und nelghbors. The 
old monasticiam, when it fled from practical life, and 
refused to have an age | to do with home and mar- 
riage and the bringing children into the midst of 
во dangerous a world, was the only consistent out- 
come of this theory. The universe is a horrible en- 
gine for the production and the torture of souls. 

We hold that this world ів the best one we know 
anything about; that we are to make the most and 
best of it while in It. So 


WE BELIEVE IN SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION, 


and we believe in invention and Improvement and 
art and learning and the development of all the di- 
vinely-ordained possibilities of thle world-life of ours. 
We hold that there is a most Intimate relation be- 
tween the moral and religious condition and external 
environment. We see that ignorance, and lack of 
sanitary magn lations, and filthy tenements, and the 
relations of the laborer to his work, and ten thou- 
sand other outelde things, 2 and &ccompany 
conditions of morals and religion. So we belleve we 
help on salvation in the most epeedy way possible 
when we help on civilizatlon. Many Inventors bave 
done more for the souls of men than many of the 
world's preachers. 

While, then, the revivalists make the least possible 
of this life, we make the moat poselble of it. 

They hold and teach that the one only efüclent 
means and methods of salvation is faith in the 
bloody sacrifice of Christ on Calvary; that he died 


In our stesd ; and that if we believe this fact, and ac- 
cept his substitution, we shall, for his sake, escape 
the everlasting death that else awaita us. We belleve 
this to be 
FALSE IN PHILOSOPHY, 
because nothing that any one else can do can ever 
stand instead of and take the place of what a man ts 
In himself. We believe it to be false In morals and 
faithless to true righteousness; because justice can 
never be satisfled by punishing the innocent for the 
lity; and because only а vengeful tyrant, who will 
ave his pound of flesh," and cares not whom he 
getsit out of, could ever think of accepting such a 
aubatitution, We believe it to be false to Christian- 
ity; because there le not a shadow of a hint of it in 
any well-anthenticated teaching of Jesus; so that, if 
he knew what hie mission was to the world, he 
failed utterly to deliver his message, on this theory; 
and because It la perfectly easy to trace this doctrine 
to fanciful discussions of the relations Christ- 
lanity to Judaism, on the part of those whó wished 
to prave that the one was only the logical outcome 
and completion of the other. Jesus teaches that a 
man who forsakes hie sins and turns to God is ac- 
cepted of him; and that а man ів to be known by his 
frnita; and that the judgment ія to turn on queá- 
tiona of character and practical life. Nowhere has 
he sald one syllable out of which can be tortured the 
horrible, unjust, and repulsive doctrine of atonement 
by the substituted sacrifice which ts the main staple 
of the revivallet’s preaching. 

There ів the broadest possible contrast between the 
theory of the universe and of man’s nature and re- 
lation to God, out of which the doctrines of salvation 
and the methods of salvation necessarily grow. 

The revivalists hold that every word of the Bible ia 


THE INSPIRED AND INFALLIBLE WORD OF GOD. 


They hold, further, that this Bible teaches that the 
whole race fell from perfect innocence through the 
sin of one man; and that he thue became totally de- 
pravas and incapable of good, And that it follows 

m this, and fa divinely taught, that all men are 
thus under condemnation to endless punishment in . 
hell. Out of these premises comes the neceesity for 
the substituted death of Christ, and a salvation Иш- 
ited to those who accept by faith his sacrificia] work, 

Now, what do we hold in these points? In the 
firat place, we know—not simply belleve—that man 
was on the earth ages before the Bible raya he was 
created; and we regard as wholly fanciful the at- 
tempts of anxious commentators to reconcile 
and geology. And we find in those early traces no 
signs of the Innocence and happiness that the po 
lar thought associates with Eden, Rather do wefind 
the loweet barbarism, and distinct traces of a devel- 
opment from animality up to his preeent condition of 
civilization. 

Thus the foundation of the whole system—fall, 
depravity, atonement—is knocked away at one blow. 
And the rationalizing Orthodox who accepts these 
resulta of positive knowledge and still tries to кер 
hie Orthodoxy, has a building, like а mirage city, 
in the atr. 

But, even though we knew none of these things, 
the whole theory is so repulsive to the very moral nat- 
ure that God has given us, that no amount of evi- 
dence were sufficient to prove It. Proof enough to 
establish this would be tapable of proving that 


THE GOD OF THI8 UNIVERSE 18 A DEVIL. 


For with reverence, and yet with fearlessnees, I dare 
to s&y that the human mind can conceive no greater 
crime than the creation of the world on the Ortho- 
dox theory. To make a system, the ontcome of 
which is irremediable misfortune to the majority, is 
something of which only fiendishness is capable. 
Here we are, enmeshed and involved in this net-work 
of evil, all forthe fault of а man who lived thou- 
sands of years ago. with no provision for the salva- 
tion of any but the few millions of Christendom, and 
with the certainty that only в few of these wil! be 
saved; and yet is sovereign and able to save 
whomsoever he will; and on this sovareigaty revival- 
iam is based, and men cry and plead agonize in 
the endeavor to induce him to save a few more; and 
he hears а church and takes pity on л dozen or two, 
when their other en ents permit the court fa- 
vorites, Moody and Sankey, to be present. Merciful 
heavens! are men with hearts, and moral natures 
and brains, expected to belleve such stuff as this? 
Are they expected to work to get others to believe 
and accept it? It is mild language to say that no 
blackest Nero or Borgia of all history was ever 
charged with the guilt of such Infamy? If there 
is such a God in the universe, and if he has thus 
treated humanity, it is for him to ssk pardon of 
man, and not for man to bow down and supplicate 


his Almight urer. 
— — 


A HORRIBLE NIGHTMABE OF THEOLOGY 


the light of modern criticism, coming in to awaken 
us, gives us blessed escape into the daylight of rea- 
Bon and truth. The Bible, from whose contradic- 
tory and distorted texts this system has been con- 
structed, is found, by enlightened scholarship to be 
not the infallible “word of God." It ів only the 
human literature of a nation’s religious life. And 
though you find benesth its covers teachings that 
can be twisted into such shapes of evil and fear, you 
may dismiss them as only the child-world’s thoughts 
about the mystery of the universe, The Bible is a 
wondrous book, because it is a history of а nation's 
religious life and thought and growth. But crude 
ideas of God, mistaken thoughts about man, false 
notions concerning the world, low theories of socie- 
ty and morals, errors in history, in phy, in 
sclence, fierce hatreds, vindictive ons, narrow 
prejudices, unauthorized and inconsistent dreams of 
the future,—all attest that it les à work of humanity, 
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contain! 
Iron and clay. 
We differ, then, with the revivalista at every point. 


OUR SALVATION I8 NOT THEIR SALVATION. 


Our methods cannot be their methods. Our theories, 
and what we believe to be our facts, cannot be made 
to live alongelde of their theories. We believe thelr 
teaching ie not inadequate only, but pernicious, be- 
cauae 1t stands in the way of a higher and better one. 
If they can indoctrinate the world in their views 
they are givi men possessions of thought and 
prejudice and falsehood concerning God and man 
that they must get rid of before they can look with 
clear and open vision проп the facts of life and des- 
tiny. It le not then a matter of indifference to us 
whether or not they succeed. We stand for what we 
belleve to mean the facts of life, and what will bear 
the light of civilization. We etand for the highest 
manhood, and the highest hopes of the future. And 
we cannot consistently keep still for the sske of 
posce: «First pure,” and true, and “then peaceable.” 
rue pesce can come in no other Ms 2 

le, then, we belleve Мегагв. Moody and San- 
key to be honest and sincere, we believe at the aame 
time that they are wro and pervérting the re- 
ligious nature and the alius life of those they In 
fluence. And though, like Socrates in Athene, like 
Jesus in Jerusalem, like Savonarola in Florence, like 
Luther at Worms, we stand up alone, a minority of 
one in the midat of the fierce enthusiasm and oppo- 
sition of the great Orthodox majority that, now as 
then, calls all who do not agree with them anti- 
Christ and infidel, atil] stand up we must, and hold 
aloft our flag, on which is inscribed, God, liberty, 
МА, mA civilization |" — Boston Sunday Times, 


A NEW ENCYOLIOAL. 


We printin another column & brief item of news 
which we find drifting about in the papers of the 
week credited to the New York Sunday Democrat, 
айй which, if trustworthy, is of Importance. 
It is to the effect that the Pope addressed an 
encyclical letter to the Cardinal, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
gantry in condemnation of the public school system. 

e makes no distinction between schools entirel 
secular and schoole in which the Bible is read 
morality taught, but condemns public schools for the 
common education of all youth without exception or 
discrimination. The Pope, the same paper says, 
leaves it to the discretion of each bishop to publish 
the Ma imm or to withhold it. It ls not to be in- 
ferred, however, that there is any discretion left to 
those ecclesiastica ва to heeding or ignoring the ad- 
monition. The only question submitted to their 
judgment із the question of the expediency of mak- 
ing known that the Pope has sent forth such а doc- 
ument. From the fact that the encyclical has not 
gat boan made public, we judge that the American 

hopa think It wiser to keep the matter secret, or 
as Becret as possible. Nevertheless, since the report 
has got abroad that such an encyclical haa been for- 

ed, and ів not, во far as we have seen, anywhere 
denied, there would probably be less harm than 
adyan in making its exact text known; unleas, 
Indeed, it is so flagrantly and offensively hostile to 
the inte of the American people that its pub- 
lication will bring the Pope into contempt. Unless 
it can be explicitly and satisfactorily denied that a 
such document exists, the worst construction 
not unreasonably be put upon its concealment. 
Enough is already known of the intolerant attitude 
of Pius IX, toward free and general education, to 
justify any opinion of the nature of an encyclical 
on topic which is not promptly made public, 
^ If it be true that the head of the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch has taken such a step, It is most unfortunate 
for his reputation and for the reputation of that 
Ohurch in this country. It will precipitate a debate 
and a controversy in which the promulgstors and 
supporters of acts of hostility toward the system of 
eral edncation will gain nothing and lose much. 
all the institutions of this country which may 
properly be considered novel in respect of the wa: 
of the Oid World, the public school, — y 
the equal tazation of all for the equai advan of 
all, is perhaps the most highly prized and the least 
likely to be given up at the suggestion of a foreign 
tate, whatever his prerogatives or his preten- 
sions, Itis in a true sense а of the organism of 
republican institutions, and where it does not flourish 
they can never exist in their perfection, or have 
adequate guarantee of security. The eral diffu- 
sion of maga pur marks the people fit to govern 
themselves. It is this as much as anything else that 
makes a Republicin America easy, and in neces- 
— De eng absence of it in France апа in Mexico 
the attempt to maintain a republican goran 
ment, to state the fact in the mildest form, difficult 
and uncertain. Differas much as men may touchin; 
the n i universal suffrage as the basis o 
government, there can be but one opinion as to the 
peril of universal suff without universal educa- 
tion. The State whose life depends upon the Intel- 
iene of the people who vote is bound by an in- 
gent concern for its own permanence to provide 
the means of education for all. We will go farther, 
and say it is bound to require that all shall be edu- 
cated to a certain extent. 

It is unfortunate for the Roman Catholics in this 
country that the head of their Church supposes it to 
be essential to their prosperity to fight against the 
dissemination of knowledge not tinctured with their 
own religious doctrine. e “dim religious light" 
which constituted the intellectual illumination of the 
twalfth and thirteenth centuries they seem to fancy 
is broad and Intense enough for the nineteenth. The 
greatly want confidence in the power of the tru 


the ordinary human mixtures of gold with | to vindicate itself in the arena of free contention. 


To the tremendous r of John Milton’s essay 
on “The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing" they 
choose to oppose the theory of an infallible censor- 
ship, and the subjection of the judgment and con- 
sciences of the many to the arbitrary autbority of the 
judgment and consciences of the few. This con- 
serves, во long as and to the extent that It is submit- 
ted to the power of the few; but it delays and pre- 
venta the world's progress to the extent of Ita infin- 
ence, А 
We do not choose to discuss the qnestions involved 
In such an act as the issue of the rumored encyclical 
any further at this time. If the report is confirmed, 
elther by Its publication or by а persistent unwill- 
Ingness on the part of those who know to deny that 
such a document has been lesued. there will be occa- 
sion to return to the subject. The public schools are 
vital to the success of the American "a of govern- 
ment, and to the public welfare. hen the Pope 
gives the word to his followers and adherents in this 
nation to make war upon them, we shall behold ап ar- 
my and an organization in thelr support that will re- 
jolce the hearts of all In every land who revere liberty 
of learning and liberty of conscience. The number of 
those who desire to foment any hostility against the 
Roman Catholic Church аз a system of doctrine, or a 
form of worship, is small. © majority respect 
the convictions of her worshippers, ast. were It not 
for the fact that the members themselves as 
bound by а primary allegiance to a foreign and hos- 
tlle temporal power, would rejoice to see her prosper. 
In so far as it расни piety and the virtues of life and 
quickening all good forces there le the same reason 
to approve of ita work in the community as to ap- 
rove of the work doing by Moody and Sankey. 
ut, considered as subjects to and governed absolute- 
ly by the Church of Rome, there is the same objec- 
on to it that there would be to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country if 1t were ruled by the 
Queen of land as head of the Church,— Boston 
Advertiser, эЛ. 


THE PAINE BUST, 

Last Sunday was the one hundred and fortieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Thomas Paine. Walt Whit- 
man, the poet, delivered an address in Philadelphia 
on the occasion, of which the following is the closing 


De 
"The absolute fact is that, as helived a life aft- 
er ita kind, he died calmly and phitotop cally, аз be- 
came him. He served the embryo Union with most 
precions service—a service that every man, woman, 
and child in our thirty-eight States is, to some extant, 
receiving the benefit of to-day,—and I for one here 
cheerfully and reverently throw my pebble on the 
cairn of his memory. As we all know, the season 
demands—or, rather, will 16 ever be out of season ?*— 
that America learn to better dwell on her choicest 
possession, the legacy of her and falthful men; 
that she well preserve their e, if Lv енерт 
or, if need be, that she fall not to disa what 
clouds have intruded on that fame, and burnieh it 
newer, truer, and brighter continually." 

During the pe summer, as our readers may be 
aware, a sufficient fund was raised, by subecription, 
to purchase » colossal bust of Paine. This bust, 
when completed, was offered to the city of Philadel- 
phis to be placed in Independence Hall among the 
memorials of other Revolutionary patriots who tolled 
and suffered for us in “the times that tried men’s 
souls," The municipal authorities of Philadelphia 
refused the gift, though we have not heard that they 
intend entering any protest against the attempt of 
the Certennial Bo of Finance to avold the pay- 
ment of $1,500,000 due the pobre treasury, It is un- 
derstood that the bust will now be tendered to the 
United States, for auch disposition in or near the na- 
Чопа! capitol as may be deemed Appropriate. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Congress will extend any 
more gracious treatment to the historic marble than 
was vouchsafed by the rulers of “the City of Broth- 
erly Love." 

course the sole objection urged against Paine in 
this matter is his religious views; and more espe- 
cially his exceedingly frank expression of them. If 
he had never written or never published his Age of 
Reason his countenance, done |n stone, metal, or 
paint, would lon o have adorned the walls of In- 
dependence Hall. As was remarked in a previous 
article, his opinions on theological subjects did not 
differ materially from those of John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson; but these em- 
inent gentlemen were wise enough to confine their 
heresy to private conversation and correspondence, 
while their friend and dg walked boldly into 
print, and sald his say in the face of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln had published the little book 
which his biographer informs us he wrote when a 
young man, he would undoubtedly be in the ваше 
boat to-day with Paine, instead of being, as he is, a 
sort of American saint, claimed by a half-dozen sects, 
though belonging to none, 

But the point we wish to raise ls this: What jus- 
tice or sense is there In refusing to pay a debt of 

titude because the creditor happens to be outeide 
the pale of Orthodoxy? The bust which the “unco 
" of Philadelphia declined to put where it be- 
ongs was not intended as a testimonial to the au- 
thor of the Age of Reason, bnt to the author of Com- 
mor Sense and the Rights of Man. If the firat-named 
work were tenfold worse than it ls—and it is not 
more heretical than many sermons preached nowa- 
days from fashionable pulpits—it would be more 
than atoned for by its matchless predecessors. No 
one can have a clear comprehensa on of the much- 
talked-about ‘‘spirit of 76“ unless he reads the flery 
pages of Sense. No one can have в clear 
comprehension of the feelings of the most intelligent 


lovers of liberty in Europe and America at the out- 
break of the French Revolution of 1789 unless he 
studies the masterly and invincible logic of the 
Rights of Man. No writer, living or dead, ever han- 
dled the English 1 е more effectively than 
Paine. His heart was full of his subject, and he 
wrote straight to the popular heart. The le 
never have had, and never will have, an abler or 
braver champion than he whose memory has been 
pelted with pious mud for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. ithout Common Sense American Inde- 
pendence would not have been proclaimed on the 4th 
of July, 1776; and had the leaders of the French 
Revolution followed the line marked ont in the 
Rights of Man there would have been no Reign of 
Terror, no Sainte Guillotine,“ no first or second 
empire, no Commune, no military make-shift like 
that now in existence, but a pure and permanent ro- 
public,—a blessing to France and the world. 

Thomas Paine loved Перу for liberty's own sake, 
and no suspicion has ever been cast upon his honesty 
or his honor. He spent the best years of hie life in 
the service of his adopted country; he devoted to her 
cause rare genius and indomitable energy, and be 
may be y called one of the fathers and founders 
of American freedom. It isa curious and not very 
flattering commentary u human nature the big- 
oted side of 1t more particularly—that in the Centen- 
nial Year of that freedom his bust was denied a niche 
In the temple which might never have been conse- 
crated by the immortal Declaration bnt for his impas- 
sioned and convincing pen. And If the enemies of 
Paine could temper their wrath with a little discretion, 
they would see that by keeping up this vindictive 
warfare upon his fame they are defeating their own 
ends. As the ple of Rome thought more of 
Marius when his bust was excluded from the tri- 
umphal procession, 60 we think the victim of Phil- 
adelphia intolerance will rise in the estimation of his 
countrymen by the means employed to degrade 
his name.—St. Louis Republican, Feb. 4. 


THE PRAYEE-CURBE CASE IN CHICAGO. 


CnICAG0, Feb. 10, 1877. 
To TRE EDITORS OF THE BosTOX JOURNAL:— 

I notice In the Journal of February 6 a paragraph 
For the benefit of story collectors, which states, in 
substance, that а story concerning the prayer-cure of 
а шап in С. has been pronounced false, 

The facts of the case are subetantially these: Mr. 
F. W. Fields, who was one of the early co-workers 
with Mr. Moody in the Chicago Young Men's Christ- 
lan Association, and has since been very active in 
connection with m of bie revival m ms the 
person referred to. He declares that from earii- 
est recollection he had suffered from what is known 
as the “hip disease," and a short time previous to the 

riod to which the etory refers, he had been suffer- 

great pain in his hip by reason of over-much 
work in connection with Mr. Moody's Sunday-school 
and the Chi Association. His leg had become 
shorter than the other, во that he was ob to 
wear a boot with a thick cork sole, and a heel some 
two inches and а half higher than the other. He 
not only limped badly in walking, but was at this 
time unable to touch his foot to the ground without 
Intense pain, and was obliged to walk with crutches. 


One Saturday evening as he was limping home to 
his lodgings he says the thought occurred to him, 
"God m me and be can mend me," He felt 


specially moved to pray that God would cure him, 
and so make him more efficient in his work. This 
he did, and then lay down to sleep. During the 
night he dreamt that some one came to him and 
performed a surgica! operation on his leg, and the 
next morning when he awoke, to hla unbounded 
surprise and Jellch „ he found that his bent leg was 
straightened. He then jumped out of bed upon the 
floor to try whether he could stand upon it, and 
found that it was strong and sound and gave him no 

whatever. In order to test the case more fully, 

t. Fields declares that he dressed himself and went 
out and walked round an open square which was in- 
closed with alow stone curbing, with hia well foot 
upon the top of the curbing and the mended foot on 
the ground, in this way bringing his entire weight 
upon the mended leg with a little fall at every step. 
In all this he suffered no pain, and since that time 
his leg has never given him any trouble. 

From the habit of years, Mr. Fields still bas a little 
swing in his gait, but the tailors who make his trou- 
rera say that his legs are of equal length. 

Whatever Mr. Sankey or any one else may say to 
the contrary, the story of this prayer-cure i» true, 
Mr. Fields la now a resident of this city, and may be 
addressed upon this subject. 

Mr. John V. Farwell, who was invited by Mr. 
Fields to bis lodgings on the Sunday after his cure, 
states that he noticed that Mr. Fields came to the 
Sunday-school that day without a cane or crutch, 
and when he went to Mr. Fields’ lodgings, that gen- 
tleman, instead of climbing the stairs painfully as he 

ad been accustomed to do, leaped up two stairs at а 
time; and when they had reached his room, with 
tears of joy he related to Mr. Farwell and anotber 

ntleman—I think it was Mr. Moody—the wonder- 

ul care that had been wrought in answer to his prayer. 

Mr. Farwell has given a written statement of this 

rayer-cure to the Rev. Horatius Вораг, of Edin- 
Perg, from which the first published version of this 
story was taken. 

I have felt obliged to make this reference to this 
subject, because that story was first published in my 
book. Please insert this and oblige, 

Yours tral . H. DANIELS. 

[The story to which our correspondent refers was 
pronounced false by Mr. Sankey only so far as it 
made Mr. Moody the subject of the remarkable cure, 
his opinion not being expressed ља to the general ac- 
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curacy of the statement. The story as an incident 
in Mr. Moody's personal history is not true, as our 
correspondent himself shows; and having learned 
this much we published the contradiction, naturally 
suppoeing that, false in one partienlar it was false in 
all.— Eb. JounxAL.] 


"NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 


We have now been edified with an exhibition of 
the Tabernacular form of religion for one week. It 
{ө too early yet to say whether this vulgar expedient 
will su in the sense in which the revivalists 
themselves use the term success. But it is not too 
early to consider the methods of this ostentatious 
movement for making converts by machinery, nor ів 
it difficnlt to anticipate, with reasonable certainty, 
the probable results of such a hot-house process of 
forcing the growth of virtue and morality. 

We can already balance the "harvest sheaves," of 
which the melodious, though somewhat untuneful, 
Sankey le wont to sing, against the vicious and im- 
moral tendencies of the revival as a whole, And we 
may аз well be liberal and allow in advance that Mr. 
Moody will do all and more than he claims can be 
done. What fs the burden of his sermons so far? 
Simply this: that the “torch of salvation"—we use 
his own favorite and incendiary figure—may be car- 
tied through tbe city by three or four thousand zeal- 
ous workers, and that thereby one convert a piece 
per month may be added to the cause. 

"Very well, let us admit that ten thousand, or double 
it aa call it twenty thousand, are sub- 

te that vague and indefinite metamorphoals 
"eonverslon," Then what? Then we shall 
be told that the movement is a success, and that the 
world, especially that part of it of which Boston is 
the centze, has benefits therefrom. 
The aasumption will be too mach, and for the reason 
tbat there ів another side to the account. We would 
very respectfully say to the amiable and well-mean- 
people who are conducting us thro! the теті- 
od ж e, let ua reason together." € know it is 
a very hard thing to ask them to pause in the wild 
delirium of their dizzy devotions to do such a chilly 
and cool-headed thing вз to reason. Righteousness 
on a rampage ів apt to be unreasonable, Still we 
must ask them to reason or to let us do it for them. 
Better still, let us calculate; Mr. Moody as a Con- 
necticut man should readily appreciate the charm of 
that magic word calculate. 

Now, then, on the credit side of his acconnt let us 

t down twenty thousand conversions, Conversions 
ke what? Conversions to be of any use must make 
the police statistics more cheerful reading, or else the 
city is no better. And it must not be а transient 
and tem improvement, if the is to be 
worth all the fuss and feathers, the flurry and the 
fury of this holy hullabaloo, The ple of this or 
any other city may shout themselves hoarse with 
holiness, and #01! the world be practically no better, 
the prisons be no less crowded, and the social prob- 
lems that vex us no nearer solution. 

Will the burden of crime and pauperiam be light- 
ened іп consequence of these much talked about 
conversions? It is as certain as anything can be 
that it will not. For this experiment has been tried 
in London and in Liverpool, and the testimony on 
this point from those places ів that murders are not 
diminished, robberies, violent sssauits, petty thefts 
and drunkenness have not been reduced one iota In 
consequence of Moody's labors there, land 
drank more liquors last year, according to the official 
returns, than ever she drank before, England pald 
more for prisoners and more fot paupers than she 
did the previona quar 

But if the revivalists did not lessen the Incubus 
of crime sod want on the other eide of the Atlantic, 
they díd accomplish something else not quite as de- 


flooding the streets of London and Liverpool with 
se eee ieee 
ео 

lation. Their BQ) wre! mutilations as they 
are of tunes more familiar to and better sulted for 
variety halls, were adopted ав drinking.-aire for Eng- 
Ush bur-roofns, and could be heard at all bours of 
the night borne on the lips of tipsy brawlers 
home from their vinous carousals, The women o 
the stews adopted the sacred slang of the hour, and 
every den of infamy reeked with the cant of the 
Tabernacle: while the gamins of the street, hardly 
four spans high, swelled the sbocking chorus of 
fanity with their parodies of Sankey's stupid ditties, 
unti! all London was engulfed in this fearful travesty 
of sacred things. s 

And this is what we are to witness here, only on 
a scale smaller in proportion to the size of our city 
and the number of the impresalonable masses available 
for this melancholy humbug. Yet we are asked to 
believe that a movement so profitless as to practical 
results, and so directly provocative of the moet aw- 
ful and revol blasphemy—blasphemy which, like 
the inoense of hell, pervades the very air,—is the 
work of the Holy Spirit moving with power upon 
the masses, A more preposterous, & more shallow, 
or a more wicked deception was never folsted upon 
an intelligent community. And we look confidentl 
to see the outrageous trick estimated at its trne wo 
by the thinking people of Boston. In an age of 
reason, an аде that has been tted to hear the 
voices of Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
воп, we should hope that these two strolling players 
who have borrowed the gospel garb in which to mas- 
querade would recelve small encouragement, at least 
in а city that has spent so much of her treasure for 
education as hes Boston. It is impossible, as we 
view it, to say too much in condemnation of this 


' weight of her ancient renown. 


movement. It is an eccentric, emotional extrava- 
ganza, degenerating in some iculars to the level 
of a farce, a burlesque of Christian worship, a 
mockery of the Deity, and an insult to the common 
sense of the nineteenth century,—Boston Sunday 
Times, Feb. 4th. 


TOM PAINE. 


N A Коха that old мар of contentlon, Тош 
6, thrown down again for o ing secta to fight 
over. 'The Libera! Leagues of Ban Francisco — 
Philadelphia raised, it appears, one or two thousand 
dollars fora buat of the great agitator, and presented 
it to the latter city, last week, to be placed in the 
National Museum. The Philadelphians, however, 
would have none of it, aud through councils rejected 


the. gift on account, of course, of Paine's peculiar 
religious views; whereupon the Liberal ague, 
which appears to be principally com of women 


and Spiritualists, was furious; public meetings are 
held, denunciations are hurled to and fro, and poor 
Paine, bie good and evil deeds, are all dragged out 
from the grave and fought over, inch by inch, Mid- 
dle-aged people will remember him as the bugaboo of 
their childhood, If they happened to belong to Or- 
thodoz families, and remember, too, how the horrors 
of his death-bed were used to terrify ten-year-olds 
from the remote chances of infidellty. Here they 
have the old story again, and Walt Whitman coming 
to the front assuring u& that history has all been 
wrong, and that Paine was the moet sober, discreet, 
and mild-mannered of men; а gentlemen of half a 
dozen old schools and of the best in all; and that his 
дез was а blissful euthanasia of high philosophy. 

Really, it seems to us that this particularly muddy 
water had better be allowed to rest}. Nobody doubts 
the service which Paine rendered to the cause of the 
Republic. He was rewarded for it by the hearty ap- 
probation of both the thinking е and the popu- 

in his own time and of . The biie 
itaelf was not . Paine was promptly paid 
£500 for his pamphlet of Common Sense by the 
islature of Pennsylvania, and received five hund 
acres of cultivated land and a remunerative office 
from thia. State. Jefferson, to whom the nation 
— ita — 1 more ME to cA en man, was lit- 

reyed upon by hie worshipping countrymen 

until they barely left him a sent subelatence for 
life. Palne's delatica) views do but little harm. No- 
body nowadays reads the Age of Reason except from 
curiosity, As to whether he was a drunkard or a 
moderate tippler, whether in his last moment he 
waa firm to his life-long creed of doubt or endeavored 
to accept another, concerns nobody now, it seems to 
us, but himself and his God. The Philadelphia 
councils have not thought fit to examine into the re- 
ligious falth or the lack of It of the other worthies 
whose pictures and busts fill Independence Hall, and, 
we suspect, would not have done so in thia instance 
if the character of the association offering the gift 
had not given to it the aspect of an honor paid to 
Paine the freethinker rather than to Paine the de- 
fender of liberty. 

We are quite sure that the author of Common 
Sense himself, who had a keen appreciation of ab- 
surdity, would look upon the present squabble, if he 
could look at all, as a capita! joke, and would hardly 
recognize the coarse, vehement face of the ex- 
exciseman which he used to see in the glass, in the 
fine philosophic image presented of him by some of 
his present admirers. Neither аге we at all sure 
that he would covet the honor which he has. been re- 
fused. He might (in marble) have borne himself 
with dignity in Independence Hall im the company 
of Jefferson and of even tbe orderly, well-conducted 
Father of his Country. But to be stowed in the 
National Museum with the puerile face of the Eng- 
lish King, whom he hated, on one side of him, an 
the swaddling-clothes of the Adame family on the 
other, were enough to make even а stone Tom Paine 

out in mutiny, 
e wish Philadelphia a safe deliverance from the 
and d old fami раа | — 
monuments аң у 
ahe finds these worthies of 1776 set as heavy 
on her sou! as those of his murdered victims on the 
sight of the miserable Richard.—N. Y. Tribune, 
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[For Taz IXDEX.) 
THE HAWK AND THE SPARROW. 


To-day, upon the publlo square, 
Isaw s hawk in fury tear 

A sparrow; hapless little thing, 

The tyrant rent it wing from wing 
And limb from limb, and on the snow 
Its life-drope made а crimson glow, 


I drove the feathered fond away, 

And gathered np the mangied prey; 
And, pondering o'er the fragments rod, 
I thought of what ів writ and sald: 
“The Omnipresent Lord of all 

Has knowledge of а sparrow's fail." 

1 thought, if the omnific Lord 
Commiserates а dying bird, 

If an things act by his design, 

And swerve not from his plumb and line, 
Why did he arm with murderous beak 
That hawk to slay a thing so weak 

And harmless as our little friend? 


No more the maple twig will bend 

Beneath his feet; his life's swift end 
One faithful mourner, one at least, 
His sexton now and reverent priest, 
Deplores; does He who gave him life, 
And walled him round with tragic strife, 
Feel equal pity? Why, О why 
This outrage under all His sky? 
Is He too weak the weak to save? 
To His own lawe ia He a slave? 
If not, then wherefore were the laws 
Permitted with such fatal faws? 
Surely the heavy curse that fell 
On Adam, sloping down to hell, 
Cannot in justice overtake 
Aught lees than human, save the snake? 
A soft voice answered, soft and still: 
‘This mystery of earthly Ш 
Tis well to probe; "tis well to seok 
All knowledge, and to freely speak, 
Since love of truth thy soul impels, 
And love of goodness In theo dwells. 
Well, too, the sympathetic tear 
Bestowed upon the sparrow here; 
But scarcely was it well to balk, 
Or rudely blame the famished hawk. 


“High knowledge is not ready-made, 

And darker growa the mental shade, 

If you pursue your curious quest; 

Why witb the bawk and sparrow rest? 

How many of thy boastful race 

Would spare the hawk in any case— 

Would spare or pity, though his need 
Your lordly sportsman could not plead. 
Moreover, this poor bird whose doom 
Has touched thy feeling heart with gloom, 
No tender scruple ever made 

With creatures of an humbler grade. 
So, puzvling o'er these knots of fate, 
Life's riddle grows more intricate. 
“Who seska will rarely fail to find 

The thing to which he's moat inclined. 
If thorns instead of roses enit, 

If leaves instead of luscious fruit, 

if turbid waters more than clear, 

If doleful sounds in place of cheer, 
Those will regard the, cynic's right, 
While thess elude his senses quite. 

“Doubt if thou wilt, but reverently, 

And heed not what the owls may say, 
Who from their gloomy perchigive out 
That sin is foster-child of Doubt. 

Doubt is the silent needful night, 

The womb of intellectual might; 

But who can wisely choose to dwell 

Forever in that darksome shell? 

“The fearless soul emerging thence 
Feels something of Omntpotence; 

Upon the mountain-tops his feet 

Wil tread tn joy, and gladly beat 

The golden shores of summer seas; 

And he will hear in every breeze 
Divinest music; even the storm . 
That bends the proud oak's stubborn form 
And howls athwart the naked land, 
Will bring to him an utterance grand, 
Engendering noble thoughts, and power 
To serve him in some trying hour. 
Revere fair Nature's balanced laws, 
Nor rashly deem them framed with flaws; 
The discord which thou esem’st to find 
In them is part of thine own mind, 

Put that in tune, and, for the sake 

Of darkened fáces, strive to make 

The world more happy; do this thing, 
And thy despondent muse shall wring 
Sweet nectar out of weed and cloud." 
Silent, thongh unconvinced, I bowed 
My head abashed; with firmer trust, 
And higher faith, I shook the duat 

Of utter doubt from reason’s plume; 
And through small openings in the gloom 
I half discerned a meaning new 

In that which seemed before untrue: 
The ever-present Lord of all 
Compassionate: a r 
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THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
tary e Ld at No. 231 WASHTNOTON La 3 BOSTON. 
ToLEDO Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FREY, Agent 
—.— Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 


N. B. —No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is or bis or he for anything published in {ts columns 
is or her own indi 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned, 


ES FROTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
H. Бросив, MES. E. D. CHENEY, GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYOAXB (England), DAvID Н. Сиавк, Mas, ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


OENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


Equal RraHr$ IR RELIGION: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the National 
Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, 
1876. With an Introduction and Appendix. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the National Liberal League. 1876. Pages 190, 
Price, in paper covers, $1.00; in cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains a complete history of the 


Liberal League, the Constitution and list of officers of the 
latter, extracts from letters by distinguished eupporters of 
the movement, etc., étc, It also contains essaye by F. E. 
Abbot оп "Tbe Liberal League movement; ita Principles, 
Objects, and Scope”; by Mrs, C. B. Kilgore on Demoera- 
cy"; by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorslity of Religious Capitals;" by В, F. Underwood on 
„The Practical Beparation of Church and State“; by C. F. 
Paige on the question, “Is Christianity Part of the Com- 
mon Law?" by D. Y. Kilgore on “Ecclesiasticiam in Amer- 
{сап Politics and Institutions"; and by C. D. B. Mílls on 
‘The Sufficiency of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society." 


Also, the “Address of the Michigan State Association of . 


Splritualista 10 the Centennial Congress of Liberals," and 
the “Patriotic Address of the National Liberal League to 
the People of the United States," This book is the Cen- 
tennis] monument of American Liberalism, and must ac- 
quire new interest and importance every year às the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHUROH ASD BTATE. 

All those who received the "Certificate of Membership 
of the Centennial] Congress of Liberals," which waa sent 
to the eight hundred persons who signed and returned the 
‘‘application for membership," will receive this Report on 
forwarding ten cents to defray expenses. Others can re- 
celveit at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE,231 Washington Street, Bos- 


ton. 
— . — 


THE "RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 
MENT” PETITION. 


At à public meeting heid in Oambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian Amendment, 
Rev. J. P. Lytle, President of the Ohio State branch of 
the “National Reform Association," used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United Btates 
Constitution; “Mr, Lytle іа his address pointed out the 
fact that the religious [Christian] amendment of the Con- 
&titution,80 far from being п measure contemptible for 
the fowness and weakness of its &dvocates, has been in 
principle indorsed and adopted by the Benate of the 
United States. In the Bchool Amendment, as paased in the 
Senate last summer by a vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
cesalty for some such Constitutional provision as we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been a long step toward the end we 
geek.“ 

What Mr. Lytle said is only too true, The passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole quos- 
tion of State Christianization or State Secularization іа 
certain in the not distant future, All friends of such an 
amendment as shall guarantee and protect Equal Rights in 
Religion by securing the Total Separation of Church and 
State are earnestly urged to circulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt 
of a stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 

— 999 9 — — 

MR. HOLYOAKE's essay of this week on The 
March of Sclence towards God" will arrest the at- 
tention of every thoughtful reader of THE INDEX. 
We can only thank him sincerely for such a contribu- 
tion to these columns. 

Tse TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL So- 
CIETY of Boston voted last Sunday to call Rev. J. L. 
Dudley, late of Milwaukee, to their pulpit. Mr. 
Dudley bas been preaching to the society with great 
acceptance for several Sundays. 

A SERIES of lectures on Labor, Exchange, Finance, 
Property, etc., is to be given in this city in Codman 
Hall, Sunday afternoons and evenings, beginning 
March 11. В. Н, Morse, E. Н. Heywood, Albert 
Brisbane, and others, are expected to speak. 


THE POPE’S NEW ENCXCLICAL. 


The New York Sunday Democrat recently pub- 
lished the following :— 


The Holy Father is not unmindful of his children 
in the United States, and has addressed, as we stated 
last week, an encyclical to the Cardinal, ‘Archbishops, 
and Bishops, in which he condemns the public-school 

stem. 

216 has been the fashion for the Catholic sdvocates 
of the public schools to distinguish between the 
system of me education condemned in Europe 
and that followed here. In his encyclical the Pope 
does not admit of any distinction, and quotes from 
the celebrated Pontifical letter to the ‘Archbishop of 


Freyburg. 
е Pope leaves it to the discretion of each Bisho 


» udge of the riety of publishing the encyclical. 
1 M мд the Cardinal И will enforce “it we have no 
— of knowing. 


The sanguine optimists who imagine that Catholic 
hostility to the public school system means no mis- 
chief, or will soon blow over, are the worst possible 
advisers of the American people at present. The 
facts are, first, that the Roman Catholic Church, 
with ite vast, powerful, and rapidly-growing organiza- 
tion, Is resolved to exert ite utmost energy to over- 
throw the principle of State education altogether in 
this country, and to substitute as far as it can the 
principle of denominational or Church education, re- 
lying on its own ability to kill out its Protestant 
rivals; and, secondly, that thia inveterate and deter- 
mined hostility threatens the whole State school sys- 
tem with & real danger which it 16 fatulty to under- 
estimate. What is it? 

Not во mech that the Roman Church will succeed 
in getting control of the public schools or In securing 
their immediate abolition; but that it will drive the 
defenders of these schools into a position which in 
the long run will wean the people from them. What- 
ever the relative number of Evangelical Protestants 
and of thorongh liberals in the United States, the po- 
litical power is all in the hands of the former, for the 
simple reason that, relatively considered, they are 
effectively organized ; and whatever the Evangelicals, 
therefore, resolve to do will certainly be done, as mat- 
ters now stand. If they adopt & fixed and unani- 
mous line of policy with respect to the public schools, 
they will just as certainly carry it into execution as 
they shut up (nominally at least) the International 
Exhibition last summer. Bluster and boasting will 
avail the liberals nothing; they will be contemptu- 
ously shoved aside just so long as they remain un- 
organized on a large scale, and will be compelied to 
swallow whatever pill, no matter how bitter, their 
Orthodox masters may choose to force between their 
teeth. The conflict thickens; the decisive bour ap- 
proaches; and the liberals remain politically a zero, 
because they have not yet learned the lesson of com- 
bination and coóperation. 

What policy, then, is it likely that the Evangelicals 
will adopt under the galling and irritating fire of the 
Catholics? It will probably be exactly that which 
the Catholics secretly hops they will adopt; namely, 
to uphold the State school system, but at the same 
time strive to redeem 1t from the crafty reproach of 
being *godless." That is, it will be to defend the 
Bible in the schools, with at Jeast so much of relig- 
fous worship as now obtains in them; and human 
nature wil! not be quite so human as usual, if It does 
not prompt the demand for more than now obtains. 
But this policy cannot be carried out successfully as 
things now are; the secular idea is spresding rapidly 
every day, and in several places, as Chicago, Roch- 
ester, Albany, Troy, has proved Itself in the ascend- 
ant. Assailed thus ín the front and in the rear, con- 
tending desperately against *Romanism" and *'Infi- 
delity“ at the same time, the Evangelicals, strong as 
they are in numbers, are discovering that they cannot 
vanquish at once their two enemies withont intrench- 
ing themselves in a new Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. ,After the warning given to the 
liberals by the Senate's Bible-amendment of last 
August, it Is lunacy to deny this fact. The present 
political excitement will sooner or later pass away; 
other and deeper issues than this probably brief one 
of a disputed Presidency will occupy the public at- 
tention; and he is no statesman who cannot discern 
how deeply stirred is the American mind on this 
question of the schools, and how inevitable is the 
great and grave debate that must ensue on the rela- 
tions of Church and State. The Evangelical policy 
Is to maintain that *unsectarlan Christianity" (that 
is, Protestant Evangelicalism minus all intersectarian 
disputes) le the religion of the United States, and must 
be defended by the United States Government and 
Constitution. Doubt or disbelieve it who may, that 
is to be henceforth the position of the great Evangel- 


ical party, already indicated by signs which are leg- 
ible to all that know how to read. 

Now this position 1s not going to be conceded easily 
by the American people as з whole, since there isa 
great mass of unorganized liberals who understand 
and prize the secular principle at present embodied 
in the national Constitution. It cannot be, no, we 
will not believe, that this great nation so little com- 
prehends its priceless heritage as to surrender it to 
bigotry without a struggle. Sooner or later it must 
be that the liberals will organize on a vast scale, and 
assert this great secular principle at all hszards— 
though !t may be so late as to make the struggle ten- 
fold as bitter and dangerous as It need be. The 
friends of State education will thus be arrayed 
against each, one party striving to make the schools 
Evangelical-Protestant, and the other to make them 
secular, by Constitutional provisions. No matter 
which party triumphs, the hold of the public school 
system on the popular heart will be perilously weak- 
ened. Even if the secular party triumphs, it can only 
be after а large portion of the people will have be- 
come so much embittered against Btate schools by 
the progress of the contest as to withdraw from them 
their patronage; and it will be a long time before the 
public schools can be fully reinstated in the public 
affections. But if the Evangelical party triumphs, 
the public school system will be grounded on essen- 
tial injustice and deflance of equal rights in religion; 
it will be an anomaly in a secular State; it must 
gradually compel the State also to become Christian, 
to the destruction of religious liberty, or must be con- 
formed at last, as the secular party demand that lt 
should be now, to the secular principle. For the Sec- 
ular State and the Secular School must Jn the long 
run share the same fate; they must both stand or 
both fall side by side; and the struggle over the 
schools must ultimately decide whether American 
civilization shall go on in natural development or 
perish ід a return of medieval barbarism. 

Now the Catholic hierarchy are far too shrewd to 
expect that they can at present become actus] mas- 
ters of the State schools of this country; but they 
hope, nevertheless, to foment such discord among 
the friends of these schools as shall sicken the people 
of the very principle of State education. They fol- 
low the old maxim Divide et impera: divide and 
conquer!" It is so evident that they cannot them- 
selves really decide the destinies of the public schools 
until they can command a majority of votes, that 
many liberals are utterly incredulous as to any вегі- 
ous designs on their part against the school system; 
it seems so impolitic and absurd for only six or seven 
millions to attempt openly tbe destruction of s great 
Institution established and maintained by a nation of 
forty millions, that surface-observers declare such an 
attempt to be incredible. Those who reason thus, 
however, betray thelr own incapacity to understand 
the wily Roman Catholic Church. If the Papal hier- 
archy can only succeed in creating an open rupture 
or schism among the upholders of the State school 
system,—if it cán only entrap the Evangelical party 
Into making a united and decided demand for a State 
school] system which shall be '*Christian".and not 
“‘godleas,’’—then the Pope’s objects, audacious as 
they are, will be In a fair way to accomplishment. 
Unable to destroy the public schools by his own fol- 
lowers alone, he will then have succeeded In atriking 
а fatal blow at them through the madnese and fanat- 
icism of thelr Evangelical supporters, For the pnb- 
lic schools cannot be permanently sustained by gen- 
eral taxation, if any formidable minority of the pop- 
ulation are opposed to them on principle; and that 
will be the certain result, if the Evangelicals proceed 
to execute their nascent, blundering purpose of 
tightening their grip on the schools by Chrietianizing 
the State. Abandonment of the principle of State 
education fe the terminus of the road upon which 
they have started; and it is evidently the end which 
the Catholic priesthood secretly contemplate in this 


‘ceaseless agitation of the school question. They are 


simply leading the Evangelical Protestants into a fa- 
tal ambuscade. Goading them to insensate folly by 
exciting thelr Protestant bigotry, they mean to split 
the State School majority into irreconcilable factions 
—to divide if they cannot conquer, and to conquer 
by dividing. 

That is the probable reason of this new attack of 
the Pope on the free public schools of America. To 
rouse the blind prejudices and fears of the Evangel- 
icala by fresh demonstrations against the school sys- 
tem,—to scare them with the cry of ''godless" 
schools, and drive them into defending the present 
unjust Protestant ascendancy by measures which 
will inevitably react against tbe State education 
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principle,—such cannot fall to be the consequences, 
intended or not, of the renewed warfare of the Vat- 
ican on our schools. If indeed intended, it is mas- 
terly strategy ; nnd students of history will expect no 
less from Rome. There are, we believe, but two 
possible ways of defeating it. One is for the Evan- 
gelicals to prove themselves wise enough to accept 
the sitmation, and establish the State education 
principLe on the impregnable rock of absolute sec- 
ularity—to save the public schools from all just re- 
proach, and rally all their upholders under the broad 
banner of Equal Rights in Religion, by voluntarily 
relinquishing every form of religious worship in the 
schools from a pure love of justice. Would that the 
Protestant churches could only rise to this moral 
height! But f they cannot, the only other way of 
defeating the plota of Rome is for the now dumb 
multitudes who favor even-handed justice to unite 
their voices in a mighty combined demand for secular 
schools. If they should do this,—if they should in 
this manner reveal and make effective the enormous 
numerical ns well as moral strength of the liberal 
party, and demonstrate the utter futility of the 


rapidiy-maturing Evangelical programme,—the Evan- 


gelicals tbemselves would perceive that they must 
choose between secular State schools and no State 
schools at all. Forced to this alternative, we believe 
that they would not long hesitate to choose the 
former, rather than yield up the future of the Amer- 
ican people to the domination of Rome. 

Upon the liberals as a whole, therefore, devolves 
the great responsibility of solving this far-reaching 
school problem, If they should now with emphasis 
and unanimity assert the absolute necessity of gec- 
nlar public schools, the Evangelicals could not and 
would not venture to move for a Bible-in-schools 
amendment to the Constitution, which otherwise is 
only a question of time, and which, when it comes, 
will be the beginning of evils for which no words are 
an adequate measure. In default of this grand col- 
lective affirmation of the secular principle as the 
only possible basis of a permanent system of State 
education, a bitter and terrible struggle In the future 
can alone undo the mischief which the craft of the 
"Vatican Jesuits is already leading the Evangelicals 
to commit. How much better to avert this struggle 
beforehand! The National Liberal League offers a 
ready way to do It. If there is a better, let It not 
be neglected; but time is precious, Organization, 
prompt and universal, can alone give effective utter- 
ance to the voice of American liberalism, and thereby 
foil the Republic’s enemies; and the National Lib- 
eral League, with its broad and just and pacific 
principles, ів to-day the nation’s truest and readiest 
peace-maker, Is there not anongh wisdom in this 
great people to know the things that make for its 
own peace and happiness? What miseries could be 
averted by timely action now! No doubt that In the 
end the wiles of the Catholic hierarchy and the 
bigotry of the Protestant clergy will be alike defeated ; 
for America's destiny is not to be reversed by human 
arrogance or ambition. But if she has not wit 
enough to comprehend the great moral necessities of 
her present, she must learn them in the future once 
more with blood and tears. Surely she cannot need 
that lesson twice! 


PARKER'S “DISCOURSE OF RELIGION.” 


At last we haves new edition of a book that has 
long been called for,—Theodore Parker's Discourse 
«ef Matters pertaining to Religion. This, the best 
known of Mr. Parker's works, though perhaps not 
the best in substance, has been issued in attractive 
form by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
Probably, if the publication prove successfal, it will 
be followed by others of the famous Boston heresi- 
arch's writings,—some of which it has been difficult 
of late to procure, Whether this edition will meet 
the alleged popular demand for his works remains to 
de seen. It is not ір so cheap style as some friends 
of the enterprise have wished, and the price may 
keep it from the hands of many who would like to 
read and possess it. The Discourse, however, I be- 
Пете, is bound in paper covers for those so choosing 
It, thus lessening the price to some extent. 

But as I have looked over these pages again, I 
have been especially impressed with the conviction 
that it is a book that ought to be spread by some or- 
ganized effort, and not left to the customary demands 
of trade. During Mr. Parker's lifetime there was 
little need of such special effort to circulate his 
thoughts. He was his own missionary. No Ameri- 
can name was better known, and hardly any Ameri- 
can writer found a larger audience. From the plat- 
form of the Boston Music Hall, and through the 


-of thinkere that once rallied around him, were 


press, and in Lyceum Lectures all through the North- 
ern States of the Union, hia thoughts went ont 
weekly, and year after year, to thousands upon thou- 
sands of willing ears. But when his tongue was ві- 
lenced by death, this propagandism at once almost 
wholly ceased. The slave-holders’ rebellion broke 
out a few months afterwards, and for several years 
absorbed all other interests In this country. There 
was some trouble, too, over the question of literary 
executorship; and a walting on the part of the pub- 
lic for an expected new and complete edition of the 
great preacher’s works,—an expectation doomed thus 
far to disappointment. So year after year passed, 
until it was announced that, while there was a large 
demand for Mr. Parker's works in England (English 
editions of them had been published) and in other 
parts of the world, the sale of his books In this coun- 
try had nearly stopped, And when personal friends, 
or admirers of his views, lamented this state of 
things, and urged some scheme of publication, the 
suggestion began sometimes to be met with the ob- 
jection, that, in the rapid progrees of opinion during 
the last few years, Mr. Parker's theological position 
had been left behind by the van of the religious 
army, and his views had become of little interest to 
the great body of libera! thinkers,—while, on the 
other hand, people of Orthodox views would not 
generally read his books because of their prejudice 
against bis name. And во it has come to pass that, 
though before Mr, Parker's death multitudes of peo- 
ple were coming to him by person or letter for help 
in their theological difficulties, now, eighteen years 
from the time he left his work and country in the 
vain pursult of health, some really vigorous enter- 
prise ls needed ín his native land to push his pub- 
lished writings Into circulation. 

To account for this strange cessation of public in- 
terest in his views, nothing, I believe, is farther from 
the truth than the opinion above quoted, that Mr. 
Parker's theological position has become relatively 
obsolete. There has been such an advance in mate- 
rial science since his day that momentous questions; 
it Is true, which are now of chief Interest to the class 


scarcely touched by him; and these thinkers may 
have passed beyond the point of the mental contest 
up to which he led so valiantly. To them the ques- 
tions of religious anthority,—of inspiration, miracle, 
origin and growth of the Bible, Natare and super- 
naturalism, character and mission of Jesus, the 
permanent and transient in Christianity, — may 
haye become comparatively dead issues. But how 
many more people there are—and more than there 
ever were in Mr. Parkers day,—who have just 
reached these questions; who see now for the first 
time that they are open questions and concern their 
faith in a most vital way! In Mr. Parkers time it 
was chiefly in the Unitarian denomination that these 
topica were opened as questions at all, and the ma- 
jority even there were against him. Now they are 
becoming questions in the large and numerous eran- 
gelical sects; and thonsands and hundreds of thon- 
sands of people are beginning to Inquire upon them 
to-day in quarters where, afew years ago, to think 
otherwise than the creed dictated was accounted an 
ecclesiastical crime. To meet the needs of this class 
of persons, already large and continually increasing, 
who are just beginning to exercise their mental lib- 
erty in thinking themselves ont of Orthodoxy, Mr. 
Parkers books are precisely adapted. They are 
based on scholarship, yet are eminently popular in 
method and style; and they have a moral and relig- 
lous earnestness satisfying both the religious senti- 
ment and the truth-seeking mind. In glancing 
through this new edition of the Discourse of Relig- 
fon, I have been especially struck with the fact of its 
applicability to the present condition of theological 
discussion in the religious world at large. So far 
from having become obsolete, Christendom la just 
coming up to lt. The themes here presented are the 
very themes that ars now under earnest debate In 
pulpits and religious publications, and that are not 
yet dead issues even in the most liberal sections of 
ihe Christian Church. 1t were well if an effort were 
made to put this book as a gift into the hands of 
every clergyman who would take the trouble to send 
for it. It should have been presented at the door of 
Tremont Temple to every one who listened to Rey. 
Joseph Cook's recent caricature of Mr, Parker's re- 
ligious views. Channing's works are largely circu- 
lated in this gratuitous way by the Unitarian Associ- 
tion. Will not some one who has the means do as 
much for at least this volume of Parker? 

The book is greatly enhanced in value by & bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Parker, written by his inti- 


mate friend and helper for many years, Miss Hannah 
E. Stevenson. No one could have been better quali- 
fied forthis service—to her no task, but a labor of 
love. The delinestion is tender, yet faithful, and 
presents the man in hls private and home life almost 
better than anything that has yet appeared concern- 
Ing him. If enlarged somewhat, keeping the same 
spirit and method, it would give us the concise popu- 
lar biography of Mr. Parker which many of his 
friends have desired to see published. It gives а 
picture of a noble life, and fitly introduces the noble 
thoughta that follow in the discourse. W. J.P. 


PAINE HALL, 


The following documents sufficiently explain them- 

selves :— 
Report of the Examining Committee. 

The Committee appointed at the Convention held 
in Paine Hall, Boston, January 27, 1877, to Investi- 
gate the financial transactions in connection with the 

aine Memorial, having met and examined the 
books, accounts, vonchers, stc., of joint tenants, 
and heard their statements, submit the following as 


the result of their Investigation :— 
Total reoeipts from all sources, including dona- 
tions, loans, and incomes from Hall..,........ $107,176.67 
EXPENDITURES AS FOLLOWS: 
Miscellaneous expenses prior to commencing 
work Ой FRAT, з. «ең» eese гоне pare ре ка = sp resect 47643 
Whole cost of erecting and furnishing the Bufid- n 
ig expenses of Building, including inter- : 
eat; 36 ^r primum nae bee t 9,083.00 
Lo ИРЕ ИРИДЕ REP rH e $108,700.16 
Balance in bands of joint tenanta............. dens 447.55 


The indebtedness of the Memorial Building is as 
follows :— 
Amount on firat mo 
— оет) to Jan 
Ancroed interest... " 
Miscellaneous debts ss. 


Lee ue b cuss PAER NT $10,611.04 

And the Committee submit farther that, while 
they find some errors, they discover no evidence of 
intention to misappropriate funds donated to the 
Building. A. В. Brown, Chairman. 

CHARLES ELLIS, Secretary. 
OWEN JONES, 
В. Е, UxDER WOOD. 
J. 8. VERBrITY. 
Call for a Convention of the Domors of the 
Paine Hall Fund. 

At a meeting of liberals and donors held at the 
Paine Memoria! Building in Boston, January 27, 
1877, the undersigned were appointed a Committee to 
call a convention of all the donors of the Paine Hall 
Fund, and were instructed to send to each donor a 
written or printed notice of the same, The objects 
of this convention are, to effect а permanent legal or- 
рока of the donors, and to elect а Board of 

, Who shall be empowered to negotiate with 
the three joint tenants of the Paine Memoria! Bulld- 
r 
of Trustees, and to raise such a эз may be nec- 
essary to secure the transfer; orto adopt other means 
to the same general end. At present, there is a debt 
of about $70,000 on the building; and it is belleved 
that, if the title of the building shall be vested in 
trustees duly elected by the donors themselves, it will 
be possible to raise the amount necessary to reduce 
this debt to a, point compatible with the permanent 
retention and control of the building for the purposes 
for which it was erected. The three joint tenants— 
Messrs. Mendum, Seaver, and e. publie 
assurance, at the — of January 27, of ett 
esa to transfer the property to any properly 
dt trustees who shal] eleva them of alt — 
responsibilities and liabilities on its account; and, if 
the Board of Trustees contemplated in the foregoing 
plan shali be enabled, by the coöperation of the lib- 
eral public, to assume these responsibilities and le- 
bilities with a greatly reduced debt on the building, 
and therefore without any personal risk to them- 
selves. the money already invested in the Paine Me- 
morial will be saved to the liberal cause. 

The undersigned committee now Issue this call for 
а convention of all the dohors of the Paine Hall 
Fund, to be held at PAINE HALL, Boston, on BAT- 
URDAY, March 3, at 10 o’clock, A.M., for the ob- 
jects above specified ; and urgently advise the attend- 
ance of as many of these donors as can possibly be 
present. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 

Committee. 


W. S. BELL, 
Francis E, ABBOT, 
Boston, February 6, 1877. 
Boston, February 6, 1877. 
We, the und ed, the three joint tenants im 
whom the title of the Paine Memoria! Building te 
vested, hereby agree to transfer this title by deed to 
any Board of Trustees duly elected by the donors of 
the Paine Hall Fund, if and whenever such trustees 
shall release us from any and all personal liabilities 
on account of the sald bullding. 
(Signed) Horace SEAVER. 
Josran P, MENDUM. 
Turo. L. SAVAGE. 
This agreement is signed by me on condition that 
it shall be fulfilled within three months from date, se 
far as I am personally concerned, as I decline to be 
held longer responsible for the present man 
of the building. HEO, L, SAVAGE. 


It is hoped that this convention will be numerously 
attended, and that all disagreements about Paine 
Hall will be satisfactorily settled in accordance with 
the best interests of the liberal cause, 


j 
* 


as, @ P. — ^ 
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Klomminicationg. 


OLD GLASTONBURY, 


“I know not how the right may be; 
But 1 feel joy when e'er I aee, 

Down mid the green hills of the west, 
Olid Glastonbury's towered creat." 

A hundred years la but в little time,” sald Farmer 
John; “I am nigh ninety, and my dfather was 
ninety-six when he used to tell me all that his grand- 
father bad told him, in thia very room. Seems to 
me, it is easier to go back two hundred years than 
two hundred days.’ 

The old man sat in his chimney-corner in a high- 
backed wooden-settle, his hands resting on his stick, 
and his chin resting on them; and he gazed into the 
fire on the hearth, while I, a youngster, fed it with 
dry turfs from the opposite corner. As we watched 
the red gold-heat smouldering away Into allvery ashes, 
we talked of the legends of G nbury. He told me 
how the Holy Thorn that blossoms every Christmas 
day was planted by Joseph of Arimathes, when he 
came with the rich Nicodemus and twelve disciples to 
take refuge on the Island of Glastonbury, with the 
good old hermit, in the deep glen between the 
three hills; how this island was at length given to 
them, with protection, King Arivi and that 
here they pH the saree — imi a on нш 

nd. It was w. that one ese pilgrims 
sa ia Lord himself whom Pilate had set himself 
to save alive! 

From boyhood, I was intensely interested in the 
history of the early Christians, and this tradition 
threw a light on a thought that had long been germi- 
nating in my mind. I had escaped the misfortune of 
erg tan ht religion, and had soon discovered that 
the etiim of the’ Gopala were very банкы: (о 
thoes of the Epistles, while the whole seemed but “a 
balf-told tale." So I sought eagerly for any tidings 
af legendary lore, where truth is often preserved more 
faithfully than in written records. At Glastonbury 
I made friends of the oldest inhabitants, and of the 
inmates of the almshouses by the old Abbey gate, I 
did not despise '*auld wives tales,” but listened to ac- 
counts of witchcraft and of charming, of ghosts and 
demons and saints, and thus collected strange in- 
formation. Bat my best friend was young Cyrus 
J——, son of & known Quaker. I met him first 
in the atone-q „up Wellhouse Lane"; he was 
erii chipping out в, and 1 told him that I had a 
hobby of chip out fossil anecdotes from the débris 
of past ages, and a fancy, too, for tracing history 
backwards from the present day, examining carefully 
every incrustation that had smothered the evidences 
of early life. І repeated the saying of Farmer John, 
“A hundred years Is but a little time.“ 

Cyrus turned and clapped his hand on me in de- 
light, exclaiming: “А thousand years is but a little 
time in this stone quarry! See, these ammonites 
have been here more than two thousand years, 
and many feet have walked over them, Let us go 
back twenty steps, each a century, long, and find out 
what these green hills have witnessed." So, packin: 
up his tools and his “‘treasure-trove,”’ we talked an 
walked up the old hill together, and resting at the top 
by St. Michael's Tower, we gazed silently on the vast 
panorama beneath. The setting sun waa just gilding 
the outline of the Bristol Channal, twenty milea away 
on the horizon, and the mists came creeping over the 
moors between us and the distant hills, until we were 
surrounded with a silvary ghoet-like sea. The rayens 
from the tower wheeled round with uncanny shrieks; 
soft-winged bats and still more aoft-winged white 
owls floated by us, and we could imagine ourselves 
the first two hermits who lived there to guard the 
sacred island, 


Below, to the right, ia Chalice Hill, where the Holy 
Grail Іа sald to be concealed, with many other treas- 
ures; to the left is the village of Edgarly, with the 
old palace of King Edgar, where two stone wolves 
still watch the portal; in front lies the town of Glas- 
ton! ke a huge cross fallen from the 


bury, stretching ii. 
hills, At its head is 8t. Benedict's Church (named 
from the saint who ы ранче the worship of the 
Holy Thorn); at tbe h of this cross is St. John’s 
Church, under ita t arm is sheltered the en- 
closure of the famous Ábbey ruins. 

In the glen, where the three hille meet, there ів a 
mineral spring, rushing with impetuosity, as it has 
rushed for ages, over rock and ivy and fern, It 
Jeaves а red deposit on all it touches, and hence was 
called the Blood Spring." Some say it comes from 
the Holy Grail; others вау there [s a sacred grave in 
Chalice Hill, the fountain of life! Numberless mirac- 
ulous cures are recorded of it, and ite virtues are 
extraordinary. 

This stream is hidden by a huge walnut-tree and 
by the dilapidated hostelry named the Anchor Inn, 
as it was formerly hidden by the huts of the An- 
thorites. 

Sometimes I wandered with Cyrus in the Abbey 
ruins, seeking signs of the many subterranean pas- 
sages from St. Joseph's Chapel; or we listened to the 
roaring in the empty furnace in the haunted nook in 
St. Dunstan's laboratory; or we sat on the great King 
Arthur's great stone coffin and looked around for 
Merlin's famous oak. | 

Cyrus was never weary of golng back over our 
“century steps," and for every legend I gave, he had 
a history or record, evidence or surmise. By hard 
study he had come to the same conclusions that I 
had, yet like many other people we dared not utter 
our convictions, ‘‘A hundred years is but a little 
time," he said; ‘‘and still Religion has to wait like 
Sclence, patiently, until men will seek her. In the 
last century we burnt witches for sorcery; take an- 
other step back, and the Jews were cruelly perse- 
cated for not believing enough; back again, and 


thousands of martyrs were burnt for believing too 
much. Then this beautiful Abbey was destroyed. So 
we get to the days of Shakspeare, and he only dared 
to speak the truth under the mask of fiction!’ So 
we went back to the days when Bristol was but a 
maritime street, when slaves were brought from all 
parts of England to be shipped and sold back to the 
days of St. Dunstan, who was the first to preach 
openly againet the eln of slavery. But he had good 
— Edgar to back him, and might safely ‘Чаке the 
devil by the nose"; so we went, step by step, 
through the gradual rising of the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury, the moet ancient In England, whose abbots 
had precedence of all others in the kingdom. The 
holy relics and the sacred secrets buried there will, 
we said, some day prove more valuable than the ex- 
cavations of Nineveh. No marvel that they were 
guarded so safely,—flrst from necessity and for dear 
Mfe; afterwards for fear that they would expose the 
false authority that had usurped in the name of re- 
ligion! No marvel, while unto tbe present day, half 
our population submits voluntarily to a slavery of 


"body and mind. 


A tew yearsago I again visited Glastonbury. Half 
a century had fled since I talked with Cyrus. Then, 
the journey took two days and & night from London; 
but how pleasant it was to skim y on the old 
tnb, "p and down hill, along the green lanes where 
trees ed overhéad,—so lazily, that the coachman 
could stop his four fst horses and dismount to break 
through the hedge and pick up a aheep that had 
rolled on its back and mlght die before dawn! How 
the good man begulled the dreary night with tales of 
the terrors of travelling in the olden time, when the 
pun took a week]! Now it was but a few hours 

rall,—juat leisure time to think over the changes 
of the last fifty years; how cities bad been bullt, and 
nations had risen and fallen; bow inventions and dis- 
Stat, electricity, ы, te өе press chaap be 
steam, ty, gas, the press, cheap 
and the penny postage; yet how religion stood 
uncared for, yet of such vital 2 But be- 
hold, among the green hills the old Tower is in sight, 
а landmark to ships afer off, and a changeless protest 
agsinst the ignorance around it. The train stops, 
and I walked again beneath the great oaks that look 
down so pityingly on passing generations. 

I felt that snother оп had passed since last 
I had been there. All my friends were gone, all 

ne, the old familiar faces"! But the same musical 

lla were ringing out a merry peal from St. John’s 
Church, and soon a procession wound down the Hi 
Street, and Magdalen Street, up to Weary-all Hill, 
with flags and bands and troops of little children. 
I followed to the spot where the Holy Thorn had so 


long blossomed and decayed and been renewed. 


Now two fair girls, with a bevy of attendants in 
white, step out with silver es and proceeded 
to plant a fresh young tree; and the priest blessed, 
and the cholr-boys sang their litanies. A pretty 
ceremony tranepired, then the procession reformed, 
and wended its way back to the Abbey ruins, 

I lingered to see the gardener fence it in and make 
the turf neat; then I perceſved that an aged man 
stood near. He was thin and gray and bent, and 
looked In his long cloak like the holy hermit ofem 
dreams. At his feet was the flat stone, mark 
A. D, 33," on the spot where the staff of Joseph of 
Arimathea was originally growing. Не begged the 
gardener to cut away the grass from its edges that I 
might see it. As I advanced, he suddenly seized both 
my hands, and laughed aloud, exclaiming: “А hun- 
dred years is but a little time.“ It was Cyrus, so 
changed and yet the same! Swiftly we took up the 
thread of our last conversation, and arm in arm 
strode along the road that leads from the top of 
„Wenry-all, past the em straight to the 
mineral spring, bubbling in life and beauty as fresh 
as when It first burst from the rock. We laved hands 
and face in It, and drank of its pleasant welcome, 
and not a sound came near its music but the chorus 
of larks in thesky. Then we mounted в little the 
steep side of Chalice Hill, and sat on one of the 
ridges where the wild thyme gor, and gazed for the 
last time on the old Tower Hill across the glen; we 
were both too feeble to go np it. 

“I wonder,” I said, *‘ people do not come from 
all parts of the world to witness even the natural 
beauties of this place; and how is it that the Roman 
Catholics do not buy it up? Not а stone should be 
left unturned until ali its treasures are discovered. 
They might institute pligrimages thither.” “Nay,” 
sald Cyrus, “it proves too much for them; they 
would rather bury it In oblivion. Ask why the free- 
thinkers ef America do not come and investigate 
theee things, and strike off the iron bonds from the 
souls of their white brethren, as they did from the 
bodies of their slaves l’ 


He said: “Englishmen are cowardly in affairs of 
religion, or they think it immaterial, or say they 
cannot afford to be truthfal or unorthodox.” 

So I told my friend how I had been engrossed in 
business since we met, and how old memories were 
occasionally aroused by other men's thoughts; how 
Tennyson’s Idyls had made me long to tread again 
where King Arthur and his knights had lived, and 
fought for the right; and how Renan’s Life of Jesus, 
stopping во despalringly at the crucifixion, just where 
my interest was strongest, seemed like music ceasing 
suddenly, and constrained me to come again here to 
catch the echo of the after-song. 

Cyrus said the whole air seemed permeated with 
the truth, and it needed but for men to come to 
these renowned historical places and to make use of 
thelr own reason to be convinced of the ‘right. 
„But they shall hear it. I will publish my convic- 
tions, I have devoted а long life to investigate this 
subject, and can bring proofs. I have travelled 
many years and find all Biblica] places or nests of re- 
ligion in a wonderful state of preservation even in 


their destruction. I have gone stage by stage over 
the journey arranged by St. Philip for Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and Nicodemus with twelve disciples, from 
Galilee to France, thence to Wales, and last of all to 
this only safe retreat. I have reason to believe that 
Jesus Christ was among them, alive, and in his right 
mind, for it is a well-known fact that crucifixion 

not mean death, аз many culprits were several times 
thus cruelly tortured. I belleve that Jesus lived here 
full thirty years, and that he wrote a free exposition 
of his faith and doctrines These MSS. will be 
found some day іп one of the stalactite caverna be- 
neath these hille. No one can disprove what I af- 
firm, and what hundreds of people have known se- 
cretly for bundreds of years. І will give proofe. I 
have spent months in our British Museum among 
the old chronicles and have ransacked many libraries, 
and all the histories agree." I remonstrated feebly in 
the words of St. Paul: “If there be no resurrection, 
then is there no salvation”; adding, people will not 
believe the truth. if it takes away their ошу Бора.” 
Сугав answered, almost in the words of our ern 
seer: ‘‘People must be taught to believe In their own 
inheritance of divine Intelligence." The fictitious 
theology of one thousand ‘‘years wil! shrivel in the 

common sense." SCRIPTOR. 
GLASTONBURY, Eng., Jan. 24, 1877. 


CO-OPEHATIVE GROCERIES, 


It has been advocated that operation should 
begin with the Fe z since the store ів at the foum- 
dation of all living, the first requisite of all house- 
keeping being to buy. It is suggested that families 
of the middle class should unite together and form 
groceries of their own, thus buy в at whole- 
sale; or that benevolent individ of the wealthier 
class should form such stores for the benefit of the 
middle class, giving the necessary services of buying 
and dispensing goods, The advocates say the system 
has been tried with success. 

Now on the surface this seems a beautiful and 
easy solution of a vexed problem; but on further 
thought objections arise. 1% is a qnite practicable 
and just scheme for country districts, but not for 
cities, Im the country, Lady Bountifuls might be 
found of whom it would be no Injustice to ask this 
labor, and to whom it would be a welcome inter- 
lude in the daily monotony of living. Here, too, 
no other interesta need be injured by the syatem; 
but, on the contrary, in many à manufacturing dis- 
trict, it would be a much-needed restraint on mo- 
nopolies, I know of country towns for years devoured 
by monopolizing manufacturers, who pay thelr em- 
| йл from their grocery in goods on which they 
charge enormous profits, oblige them to live In their 
houses, deducting from their wages the rent, and so 
draining the town dry of money, and even establish- 
ing a bank by which to obtain the use of such money 
as comes into the town through other channels. At 
the end of perhape twenty years they show them- 
selves too much involved to continue business, and 
the town falls back into poverty and decay, Every 
other store has been closed by the monopoly of the 
one store, and there is no capital to open or support 
another. Меп are out of employment or leave home 
to find it; bulldings and farms go to seed, and the 
town seems suffocated with a perpetual Sabbath. 
Now to such a place a codperative store would have 

en ag 3 

But in cities the difficulties are many. I have no 
falth in the volun benevolence which some ех- 

to do the work, о one thinks himself so busy 

as the so-called lady of leisure. She professes bersalf 
to be driven to death.“ Benevolence, unless one has 
a genius for it, is a spasmodic affair, and coöperation 
cannot live on spaams. It must have eget 
reliable to stand upon, Unpaid labor does not 
itself responsible, It feels it has a right to stay at 
home for а headache, and repose upon the laurels of 

astlabor. It suffers other interests and cares to 

terfere with ite benevolent schemes, It is never 
without consciousness that the world is alread 
largely indebted to it, and it must therefore be al- 
lowed privileges. But if the families unite and set 
up в grocery, you have practically the system now 
рге = А even now the grocer is not overpaid 
for his labor. He buys your goods at wholesale and 
dispenses them at such profits as shall remunerate 
him for his time, labor, and capability for choosing 
the goods. Grocers do not, ая a rule, get rich, They 
belong themselves to the over-worked middle class. 
Their homes are not free from the pressure of over- 
work, Their profits аге not enormous. If you 
establish & Ve pee store at euch prices as to com- 
pel them to sell lower, you are gail of injustice to 
them, and reduce them and their families to hardship, 
or compel them to retire from your neighborh 
This is manifest injustice, and Injustice ia an unsafe 
foundation for any reform. I do not see that the 
coóperative in cities can become a general 

„ ог that it would be a benefit if It could. It 

would be well to try it as a charity for the really 
abject poor. Here is its true sphere. The priest and 
the sister of charity are its natural distributers. 

The fortunes are not made by our grocers or pro- 
vislon-dealers. These already coóperate with us. 
Coóperative groceries in effect are almost the only 
groceries already. Thedealers who charge enormous 
profits are those who sell fancy articles, toys, and 
manufactured goods, and these are they who get 
rich at our expense. While the per cent, of profit 
on what we eat is small, the per cent. on what w 
wear is enormous, ranging from twenty-five to - 
hundred per cent. Does anyone oppor that, whe 
а firm marks down ita goods habitually at 
seasons, that it has been so short-alghted year af 
year аз not to provide for this very десш? Dio 
these “immense sacrifices" Impoverish the dealers {p 
Were not the prices in the first Instance so arranges 

‚ 4 
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that, when the reduction should attract the crowd 
and further advertise the store, the prices then sold 
at should still be not less than cost? This may not 
be true in all cases. I am disposed to believe 
sometimes, when I am told that an article is lese 
than cost," But it is obvious that our stores could 
not continue business if all the marked down” 
prices were less than the original. Here is where 
= ublle ts deceived and air advantage is taken 

em, 


U 
equalizing things at this point; but I doubt if it will 
ever accomplish ss much as some t from it, 

At a recent meeting of the Second Radical! Club, 
Mrs, Dall suggested that many women now ont of 
— болот would find a fleld for labor in opening 
cook-shops and mending-sho She thought a 
woman could thus do the cooking for ten or twenty 
families after receipts of their own, and thle would 
greatly relieve overworked households, эру in 
summer, making one stove do the work of ten. 
the same way laundering and mending could be done. 
This ie coöperation oniy as all trade fa во; but It ie a 
practical suggestion. But when I related it to one of 
those very overworked women of the middle classes, 
ahe met me with the query: Ah, but where із one to 

& the extra money to purchase this luxury of hav- 

the labor done outside the house?" ques- 
tion is whether the codperative store will leave this 
surplus in her hands to lessen her physical labor, and 
leave her time for recreation or Improvement. It is 
worth trying at all events. She ів silent from dumb 
despair,—this mother in the middle class. She has 
been told that her children will rise up and call her 
blessed, and this shall compensate her. Ah, mother- 
love is much, aud the compensation In baby hands Is 
mach; but can any one phase of our natures compen- 
sate for the cramping of the rest? That the hands 
of the Chinese lady retain their shape does not. pre- 
vent her cramped feet from being monstrous deform- 
ities. That the tree in any garden la graceful and its 
ы fair only makes the dead limb more un- 
y- mother, however tenderly cared for in 
age by grateful chil 1s otill prematurely old, 
careworn, and joyless; still feels, ва her children 
in from the outer air the stirring truths of the 
age, how абед and maimed her life has been, 
how defranded of the intercourse and incentive 
Which should have kept her heart light and her soul 
fresh with eternal youth, She has had no helper. 
Wo one has 2 her labors, her cares, her 
sacrifices, her losses, Нет children, even, have 
thought it a matter of course that she should be al- 
ways at her post. She has builded better than she 
knew, perhaps; but others reap while she, like the 
coral Insect, lays herself down on her work and dies in 
harness. It Їз to these millions of mothers that coöp- 
eration would extend the helping hand, perhaps; and 
m I say, it is worth trying; but it cannot accom- 
all things. Behind it аге the d. problems of 
It is not the way out of the difficulty. The 
root lies deeper, and the effort to reach it will involve 
greater revolution. The principles of coóperation 
should be brought to bear on renta; in this direction 
no Injustice would be involved, and a great deal could 
be thus saved to these ваше middle classes. Bu: thia 
ls of itself gaining ground with us, requiring do organ- 
ization to put It in practice. The root of the matter, 
however, lles in the heart of the capitalist, the em- 
ployer ot labor, and in the distribution of laborera 
over the flelds of labor. E. MERRIAM, 


IMMORTALITY. 


EDITOR or TRR INDEX :— 

In your issue of Dec. 28, some questions over the 
ure of Preston Day are pat to Dyer D. Lum, 
who has, to a few minds, at least, sclentifically an- 
Owered them, Yet immortality remains a 
hope which most men possess, but without scientific 
ence; for, if true, it lles beyond the domain of 
Science to show it. In the words of Mr. Lum: "Ev- 
ery mental fact has a physical counterpart" In 
view of past history we feel like honoring whoever 
fearlessly maintains an honest but unpopular belief. 
Loss of position, the ban of the Church, and ostra- 
clam are some of the penalties still paid for honest 
opinion. I have not the honor of a personal ac- 
ualntance with Mr. Lum; but I admire the qual- 
ties of mind which he exhibits, —sturdy thought, 
fearless expression, and invulnerable logic, e 
question of a fature life has engaged the attention of 
some of the acutest minds in all lande and ages with - 
out a scientific solution, As you, Mr. Editor, state 
it: “Haman Kanwa lø far too limited as yet to 

permit a final disposition of it,” 

That we sometimes draw inspiration or comfort 
from UM of others is my apology for appearing 
on grounds where giants wrestle, And I wish to 
make no assertion more positive tban—''TAus it 
seems to me.“ 

1. The fact that many have belleved in immor- 
tality affords but a distant probability of its truth, 
since many errors have been held with t tenacity. 

2. A strong and nearly universal desire in the hu- 
man race which ought to be filled. But we know that 
many seemingly important desires are never satisfied, 
“Not one mosquito tn a million ever tastes blood.“ 

3. But few are willing to accept as scientific evi- 
d the mysteries or madness of modern Spirit- 


4. Evidence of immortality drawn from the anal- 


ogy of Nature consists mainly in transformations of 
worms to files; the decay and germination of seeds; 
all changes of animal and vegetable forms are said to 
be analogous to the human change called death, 
The above, I think, is the pith of Joseph Butler’s Anal- 
ogy on this subject, from which I quote: “Nor can we 
find anything thronghout the whole analogy of Nature 
to afford us even the slightest presumption that ani- 
mals ever lose their living powers; much less if 1t were 
ible that they lose them by death," The follow- 
ng quotations from his reviewer, Albert Barnes, will 
be Interesting: A work which saps all the founda- 
tions of unbelief.” By a mighty effort of genius he 
seized on truth, fixed it in permanent forms, chained 
down scattered reasonings, and left them to be sur- 
veyed by men of less mental stature." Is it not also 
as evident that there is a vital element in each indi- 
vidual plant, distinct from its material substance; 
manifested and developed in its wth, but inde- 
structible in ite decay? Then matter is filled 
with immortal life, amd gravity may not be a quality 
of matter, but a living entity. Farmers return to the 
soll the refuse of their crops, in the bellef that the 
dissolving elements of the old will reénter and Invig- 
orate the new т on; во, іп view of the myri 
of human o sms that have come and gone, it 
seems probable that many have held in their mate- 
rial structure the same necessary elements as those 
which have gone before. Now who In the future 
shall possess them in this interminable combination 
of chemical substances? This view, of course, rests 
on the supposition that mind can consciously exist 
only as dependent on, or, in Mr. Day’s wards, re- 
lated to an organism with a nervous system.” 
Hest, light, electricity, and magnetism can have no 
being apart from matter. If these blind forces have 
a dual existence, the fact would afford but a distant 
probability that self-consciousness remains when 
severed from its material organism. АП the atoms 
that have formed a part of animal or vegetable bodies 
аге still on this planet,—revolving im endless cycles, 
without haste and ont rest, escaping from the 
old and reéntering new forms, The vital forces 
which they sustain seem to exist only in organiza- 
tion. The subtile chemistry that gave life to the 
rimeval forests and to extinct animals has loosened 
is grasp to take other holds, and in each dissolntion 
“a golden bowl was broken" forever, If there are 
other and stronger grounds of bellef In Immortality, 
we shall] be more than willing to accept them. Let 
the that demolish, but wii! not create, atop 
work. If but a tithe of the time, talent, and tress- 
ure, now expended to male men believe in things 
they cannot comprehend, were used to create moral 
Character, to show ita intrinsic worth here an dnow, 
we think better morals would obtain. Let free- 
thinkers MEN by deed and word and pen, the 


excellence of а moral life. T. J. ATWOOD. 
ALBION, Wis. 
“TRUTH-SEERING.” 
EDITOR oF Tse IND 


EX: 
our issue of Feb. 1, in “Ап О 
Letter to Mr. Stebbins,” Hugo Andriessen asks y 
“Now wil you be kind eno to enlighten an 
earnest truth-seeker?" I fear Mr. Stebbins will have 
an arduous task, if he undertakes it; for notice what 
sort of man he would have to enlighten. One who 
start» ont with this assertion: “But before e 
anything as a ‘fact,’ a ‘truth,’ I must be convinced; 
and I cannot permit even the most plausible statementa 
of others to influence me in this respect (The italica 
are mine.) this confession, I judge his stock 
of knowledge to be very limited, since one man's ex- 
perience cannot be great, be he never so old. But 
why does this "earnest truth-seeker" ask Mr, Steb- 
bins to spend his time? Or why did he read all 
those spiritual works, having his mind so blassed that 
truth. If they contained any, could only ‘‘nauseate”’ 
him? And his ownin allons seem to have been 
after the manner ef Prof, dall'a, If my memo; 
does not fail, it was Prof, Tyndall of whom Prof. 
Wallace wrote: “He attended five séances, got no 
manifestations, and therefore pronounced Spiritual- 
ism a humbug.” Sclentific, surely! I wonder if 
Benjamin Franklin was as ''patient" іп his truth- 
seeking as Prof. Tyndall and Hugo Andriessen! I 
have known many persons in life whose identity, 
should they return from spirit life, and give literature 
of very good quality, I should doubt very much. 
But before going far in this article, we find Hugo 
Andriessen contradicts his own assertion abont ge- 
cepting facts" and truth,“ for it is very apparent 
that evidence for and evidence against 9 ече. 
have very different weight with him. ugh he 
“will not permit the most plausible statements to 
uence" him (and that,too, of the most reliable 
tneases, by the hundreds) In favor of Spiritualism 
and the truth of medluma, yet not only does he con- 
sider the testimony of Lankester, Maskelyne, and a 
few others, perfectly conclusive, but ie astonished 
that Slade’s conviction should not brand“ him as 
an “impostor” with ail those who have been directly 
to him, and obtained m from spirit friends, 
he did not know to be in existence. It does not 
seem to occur to him that the voluntary statement of 
Maskelyne, to the effect that he would be glad to be 
able to may Ted to "n Spiritualism from the 
earth, might impair the weight of his testimony with 
many who are unacqualnted with the depth of his 


veracity; nor that many Splritualists though not 
very sclentlfiic—might doubt the capacity of a judge 
to we evidence, who would state in open court 


“that It could not have been а spirit who moved the 
chair, as spirits do not use muscular force,’’—aald 
judge not wate fe the least familiar with spirits and 
the forces which they may or may not use. Though 
not aware of what tricks“ are referred to in this 
article, there is one trick of Spiritualists I am cog- 


nizant of, and that is the trick of subscribing for Tax 
INDEX, and of inducing others to do the same, 
With а sincere wish for religious freedom, not only 
for myself, but for all, 
Iam yours truly, Mrs. L. B. C. 
JEFFERSON, Ohio. 


1 ͤ Æ4:＋'1iꝓ-'— 
A VOIOK FROM TEXAS. 


One whose birth and experience in these cosey New 
England States bave rooted in him the belief that 
they alone exhibit the genuine rigor of Puritan in- 
tolerance, and that such ideas get a wonderful dilu- 
Чоп when transferred to the broad life of our Western 
and Southern domain, ів slow to realize the actual 
tenacity of that fron creed. The following extract 
from a letter written by a Texas physician reveals the 
strength of the Puritan clutch through the length 


and breadth of our land:— 

“I have before me s of the ‘Patriotic Address 
of the National Liberal League to the People of the 
United States," adopted July 4, 1876. The object of 
the organization ls of paramount importance to tbe 

le of the United States just now, аз there із 
evi ue fn sinister disposition on the of some 
of the religious organizations to ingraft their 
dogmas [nto the law. You have my 


will in this noble cause, as I fully 
e situation. Enclosed find $1 for Кон дагаа 


at abont three o'clock, Sunday morning before 
Christmas. Being very much during the 
contracted & umatism of the 


that he is the of Rev. M. L. Weems, who 
was chaplain to George Was m and author of 
the lives of Wash „Marlon, Fenn, and Franklin. 
P. T., Assist. Bec'y N. L. L. 
Boston, Feb. 16. 


[Will not those whom circumstances prevent from 
helping the National Liberal League in the work of 
organizing loca] Leagues assist in circulating the 
‘Patriotic Address" and the “Report of the Centen- 
nial Congress“? There із most urgent need of dis- 
seminating the ideas there published and of extend- 
ing the general movement.—Ep.| 


THE “RELIGION OF EVOLUTION.” 


This timely book, written by Rev. М. J. Savage, 
{в fitted to give great ald in relieving the. minds of 
men and women from the fetters of superstition, and 
in assisting to the mastery over traditional and 

reconcelved false opinions. It shows that evolution 

as been the 3 pene in the whole 
progress of thought In relation to religion, and thas 
the tendency has been to arrive at higher and more 
just conceptions of a religious kind. 

Carried slong by the author's presentations, and 
by hfs historic analysis of religions systems, the 
reader {fe led to expect that he is to come to no limit; 
that ever this evolving process is to go on, leaving be- 
hind all historic religions, and, in entire freedom 
from names and notions of the t, ascending ever 
to ideas broader and nobler, and universal in their 
essence. What then is the surprise of one, who has 
followed the author with pleasure in his application 
of evolution as а law of the universe, to be 
up, with a kind of shock, to a fina in bomen 
development, on that subject moet vital to his Inter- 
ests! ‘I am а Christian,“ he says, “because I am an 
evolutionist. . . . Christianity ia the highest outcome 
of religious evolution... Since, then, Christianity 
is the result of evolution, is it to be that 


evolution will still go on, and ultima outgrow 
and leave Christian! behind ? This Ía the hasty 
logic of some." He then enumerates certain Ohrist- 


lan doctrines which will be ‘‘sloughed off," but says: 
“Tf Christianity contaln in itself any tonch of the 
universal and eternal, it must live forever." 

Now these very doctrines that are to be ‘‘sloughed 
off," do they not form the characteristics of Christ- 
чаку аз distinguished from other ? And 
will it be denied that other religions have had in 
them touches of the universal and eternal," and 
thus, on the same ground, have a claim to live for- 
ever? Would it not be more just and logical to re- 
verse the statement, and afürm that the universal 
and eterna! found in all religions wil! live forever, 
while that which distinguishes each ss a eystem will 
be “‘sloughed off," that evolution, ed- 
ence, will develop ideas na much in advance of thoss 
2 5 as a system, as that ia beyond 1 
sm . H. 


THE OTHER DAY a German, leaning against a hitch- 
ing-post on Washington Street, looked up at the sky, 
— remarked: “I guess а leedle it vill rain some- 
dime pooty queek.“ Whereupon an Irishman at his 
side rejoined: Tees do, eh? Well, I want yees to 
understhsnd that yees have no biznesa to come over 
to America and say anything forninst the weather. 
What the divil do yees purteend to know about 
American weather, anyhow, ye furrin galoot?' The 
German had no more to say. 
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— S АОС, 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrrox, No. 231 WA&HINGTON BT., Bosrox, 


Ras been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
UNE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion, 


It u the object of THE INDEX to give publia 
Wi&ernnce to the boldeet, most e nad 
bent matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


H ls edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York оу. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. SPENOER, Haverhill, Maas. 
MA. Е D. OHENET, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARK, Florence, Mass, 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY ВТ. 
fy, N.. ANTON, Tena- 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Beligious Liber- 
atiem, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
img ehurch-member, should subscribe for it, es 
ts clearest, most candid, and most echolarty ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
amd Evangelical Obristianity, and ss the best 
or becoming won informed of the argu- 
mmmis and the movements which the Church will 
haye to meet tn the future, 

Almost every number contains a discourae or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
Sne year’s subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want ofa 

wrna! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
penso of the word should be felt in America—that 
wach в Journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—is a good sign of the times. There is no 
aneh journal in England, France, or Germany; 
‘ough the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, аз yon know, very large." 
And lator still! read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with noreasing ini ye 


Bend $2 20 for one year, including postage, or 
90 conta for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


PUBLICATIONS |TNDEX TRACTS.|] 


FREE oy TEB 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig- 
fon. А volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problema of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welse, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Philips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н, Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—ali given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
soclation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the queetion, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religions Association" ? 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Moet- 
img, 1872. S5cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents exch.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America," by C, D. B. Mills on Religion as 
the Expression of в Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham ор The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, А. B. Aleott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Mest- 
img, 1878. Scents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
adresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. % cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneachein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as Christian,” "Anti-Christian," and “Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Seoreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. С. Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Franols E, Abbot, on ‘Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annua) re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Beligions of China, by Wm, H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. ; 

Besson and Revelation, by Wiliar J. 
Potter, 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mal may be ad- 
dressed either “Fres Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Maas, 

WM.J.POTTER Seo. F. В. А. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by Р. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.“ Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS ғов THE TIMES,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 3—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
aeter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Вет. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propaganmdiam, by F. 
Е. Abbot, ів an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Puli of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
1$ copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—'*God in the Constitution,“ by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00. 


No. 8. — The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbstarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00, 

No. T.—-Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it am education. Price B 
cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingham, treats of в subject that tn- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 00 centa, 

* 


No. d.— The Christian Amendment, by 
Е. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous cbarao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed im the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price б cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by Р.Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in package: of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Sciences, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern scienee upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 contas; 12 copies $1.00. 
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No, 12.—Zs Moomanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two easaya by Francis W. Newman 
and Р. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
91.00. 


No.13.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 


the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Meligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
Чор of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
tbe popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent етер of bellef in God, ls 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for §1.00. 
Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respeot 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and In the indi- 
vidual 


To aubstitute knowledge for tgnoranoe, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianiem 
Тот sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Frea Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, aad 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private asd 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the pras- 
Чом object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ncationalinstitutions of the United Btates, 
The Church must give place to the Hepublio 
fm the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chlet practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPEOIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, iu 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om 
inent writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and snoh 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render posaible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
In every city and town throughout the con 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
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same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
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tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanioé 
with the money in each case, 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE "PATRIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United Btates is built on the 
prinoiple that the Btate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Ohuroh: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mynkind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, und virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a faijure, if 
the Church is auffered to control legislation, 


3. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, ander the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 


others; and not to һә compelled, on the other band, by tax- 
stion or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious righta and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


Б. Ohristians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confuclans, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solata equality of all citizens with respect to refigious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the governmont of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an aot of na 
tional immorality, a national orime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
Interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or iminu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal ге- 
Ugious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
Specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 


magnified tenfold. 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain їп public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked na t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 


Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no reepecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; Its sole office їз to establish civil soolety on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to tbe Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Сһогоћ, wrongs every citi- 
zen who proteats against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverta the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
montal idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED A8 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE » 


BEOTION e муно shall make 
any law . ап esta lishment of 
шаг form of соп, — proh 


СЕЕ ог ре privile 


апу us bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of d or regions, койун or of апу number of 
secta abridging the freed. 


or us bodies; 

press, or "me ht of the people peace- 
ble and to petition the Governmen for a ro- 

jevances. 

BEOTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
oondition of suffrage, or às a gasification to any office or 
public trust, in any State, No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or peces, 
or disqualifled for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to н evidence in 
any со of law or equity,in con Frege otan a 
he or she may hold on the subject 0 person 
shall ever be required by law d EE ure y directly or Indi- 
reotly to the "Men of any religious sootety or body of 
which he or she їз not а 89 member. 

EOTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, » municipality, or апу oivil divis lon of ay Stato 
or Terri ahal levy any tax, or make any ; grant, or 
appropria on, for the вор rl, or in ald, апу church, 
religious seot, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


om of 


any us order or sect shall be taught or inoulcated, 
or in which religious rites s! be observed; or for the 
support, or in + of any religious N or purpose о 


various — — oat this Article by power to е legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


THE ELECTION of school committees in England 
now turne largely on the religions question. At 
Bristol the new committee ів classified as follows: 
six Liberals, five Conservative Churchmen, one Prot- 
estant Leaguer, one Roman Catholic, one Wesleyan, 
and one Temperance representative—a lady. 

W. Н. DANIELS, of Chicago, published a card in 
the Boston Journal of February 14, declaring that 
F. W. Fields, one of Moody's co-workers in the re- 
vival in that city, had one leg several inches shorter 
than the other, and had It duly lengthened over-night 
in consequence of prayer! Such wild fictions show 
that Protestants have no right to sneer at Catholic 
miracles, They are all superstitious together. 

ON THE FIFTEENTH of February, it ls announced, 
Pr. Felix Adler's friends met in Standard Hall, Mr. 
Joseph Seligman in the chair, and organized "The 
Soclety for Ethical Culture,’ under chapter 319 of the 
laws of 1848. The society will shortly open a school 
for the promotion of morality. By resolution, the 
trustees of the new society were instructed to engage 
Dr. Adler as lecturer for one year from May next." 

THE HOPE of the world for a safe and prosperous 
future la bound up with the cause of universal educa- 
ton. Every movement in that direction should be 


| hailed with great antlsfaction: The matter of com- 


puleory education ів being discussed in the Illinois 
Legislature. A bill looking to that end has passed 
опе branch of the Ohio Leglelature, and in the New 
York Legislature s measure ia pending to make the 
compulsory features of the schoo! law of that State 
more effective.“ 

Ром PEDRO has been interviewing the Pope. Не 
“expressed the hope that the Pope would, in accord 
with the Brazilian government, assist in removing all 
ecclesiastical difficulties In Brazil. The Pope replied 
that the Church was rather accustomed to smooth 
than to create obstacles, He hoped to be able to re- 
store religious harmony, which had always been the 
glory of Brazil" The “religious harmony“ which 
the Pope wants is the extinction of freethonght. He 
would make a desert and call it peace.“ 

THE NUMBER of actual converts claimed for Moody 
and Sankey in Chicago was 2,500, bealdes 6,000 to 
8,000 who were ''seriously impressed," Among the 
“seriously impressed" must certainly be reckoned 
the Chicago Tribune, which exclaimed with rapture: 
“Never did one man resp such a harvest since the 


Reformation! Eight thousand sheaves has he gath- 
ered into his Master's barns!" That makes one 
“serions impression" go to each sheaf; and the barna 
aforesaid seem to have been filled with highly in- 
flated breadstuffs. 

THERE 18 litigation In Philadelphia over the reck- 
less ringing of а chime of bells in St. Mark’s Church. 
Numerous petitions for an injunction restraining the 
nuisance have been made, and numerous witnesses 
bear testimony to the great annoyance, and eyen in- 
jury, caused by these bells. Invalide, old persons, 
and infants are deprived of their sleep; physicians 
testify to the bad effect on the health of the neighbor- 
hood; property-owners complain of the depreciation 
of real estate. Altogether, it seems that those belle 
ought to be stopped for the good of mankind. Р.В.— 
The courts have declared them a nuisance. 


THis Is the manner in which the Christian States- 
mun notices the recent demíse of the Philadelphia 
Radical Club: The Radical Club of Philadelphia, 
an organization for the promotion of infidel views іп 
religious matters and secularism in politics, has been 
dissolved. It was one of the chief of the восїепев 
which labored to secure the opening of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition on the Sabbath day. The cause of 
the suspension, presumably, was lack of funds. 
There ls an Inherent financial weakness in all anti- 
religious orgefizations, the fruit of the evident fact 
that they have no sufficient motive to prompt their 
members to liberality, Religion is the only instru- 
mentality which, thus far, has been adequate to this 
task.“ 

Тніз SHOWS what sort of legislation may be ne- 
cessitated even In this country, if the State should fall 
for awhile into the clutches of the Church: The 
bill for repressing abuses by the clergy, now before 
the Italian Parliament, provides that any clergyman 
who preaches or writes against the laws or acta of the 
government, or who distributes papers to provoke 
disobedience, shall suffer two years’ imprisonment 
and pay a fine of $400. If the Pope issues an ency- 
clical against the government, and a priest repeats or 
circulates the document, he will also be imprisoned 
and fined. If & priest refuses the sacraments to any 
citizen, or disturbs the public conscience ог the peace 
of families, һе will be exposed to similar punishment 
by the King’s government,”’ 

THE New YORK Sun gives the following Interest- 
ing information about Professor Felix Adler, the 
“radical Jew” and one of the best representatives of 
modern liberal thought and culture: “Dr. Felix 
Adler, not yet thirty, la the son of a somewhat 
famous Jewish rabbi, and upon his return from 
Europe, where he had pursued his studies in the Ger- 
man universities, he was unanimously called to the 
position which his father had held with honor in a 
New York synagogue for many years, at a salary of 
$8000 per annum; his father, in the meantime, for 
long and faithful service, for which he had grown too 
old, to be retired upon a pension, But his first ser- 
mons did not sult the strict interpretation of the Jew- 
ish theology, and it was intimated to him that he 
must elther preach doctrine or resign. He chose to 
resign. His scruples were, however, respected and 
approved Ьу а Mr. Ellinger, а wealthy banker and а 
Jew, who created a professorship of Hebrew and 
Sanscrit in Cornell University, оп condition that he 
should be invited to fill the chair. But there was а 
difficulty about this, and the doctor ls in New York 
preaching every Sunday, in a hall near Forty-second 
Street, the most serious, the most thoughtful, the 
most practical of sermons, Already about three hun- 
dred persons have united into a society, which 16 to 
support Dr. Adler aa ita pastor, found a school free 
from sectarian and theological influence, and a hu- 
mane society to aselst in preparation for and proper 
distribution of labor—not mere almsgiving.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


„That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX ` 


Resolved, 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anythin, 
lished in ite columna and claim no control or 
its general editorial management. 


else pub- 
nfiuence in 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shali no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the omipiorment of chaplaina in Con- 
gress, in State Legialatures, [n the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutione supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all фир N for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall coase, 

4, We demand that all religious services now sustained 
um government shali be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensl- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
In all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing d opservance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws Комок зо tbe enforcement of 
"Christian" өсчү vest be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the quema of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9, We demand that not only iu tbe Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vant shall bé conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
oial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
oonsistently, unfüinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above ls the platform of Tam Ixoxx, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without bis or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS Е. ABBOT. 


For Тнк Inpex.) 


Grounds of Religious Belief: 


WHAT THEY SHOULD BE: WHAT THEY ARE. 


BY CHARLES E. WHIPPLE. 


the powers with which our 


Conspicuous amo 
us, are two which we call 


Creator has endowe 


' Reason and Conscience ; which seem undoubtedly de- 


signed to direct our action, mental and moral. 
These powers are diverse, but not Inharmonious. 
On the contrary, their joint action ів desirable in 
both departments. Our secular business certainly 
needs the coóperation of conscience with reason; in 
morale we shall best discern the right path by allow- 
ing the coóperation of reason with conscience; and 
as true religion must oppose superstition as well as 
impiety, the minister or the missionary finds reason 
an Invaluable ally in refating the superstitious no- 
tions which prevail among the ignorant in all 
countries, We consider it a valid objection to the 
Scriptures of heathen nations that some of their 
statements are inconsistent with reason, and some 
with conscience; and instructed heathens make a 
similar criticism upon our Seripture. Might not all 
advantageously use some such general principle as 
the following, in searching for the best rule of doc- 
trine and practice ?— 

Seeking light and truth from all accessible sources, 
and continuing through life so to авек them, accept aa 
correct only those particulars which reason and con- 
acience agree in approving. 

ince reason and conscience are God's gifts ex- 
presely for our guidance, are we not, in applying 
them as above suggested, following his direction? 

To the writer it seems clear that such а course 
would be a following of God's method, and would 
be, for that reason, more likely than any different 
method to give us correct guidance. Yet а method 
entirely different from this is enjoined as Indlepen- 
sable by the great majority of our religious teachers, 
and is accepted, with or without reflection, by а great 
majority of our population. 

I have mentioned reason ав an important aid in the 
discrimination and the propagation of true religion. 
I do not, however, forget that religion includes mat- 
ters above the cognizance of reason, matters in which 
the latter can act ва an ally only, not as a principal. 
Reason and consclence can speak with authority in 

ard to the relations of men with each other; but 
when our relation to God is in question, as the 
created cannot poselbly comprehend the Crestor, and 
must attain a limited apprehension of him by some 
p other than reason, а want ів here felt by the 
uman being which nothing but falth can supply. 
I mean by faith such perfect assurance, on spiritual 


unds, in regard to spiritual realities, as we receive 
rom demonstration in matters visible and ble. 
I mean by faith in God а thorough and steadfast 


perenaalon of the reality of his being and providence, 
and a confidence that enlarged knowledge will make 
manifest to us wisdom and goodness in his dealings, 
even where they now appear most obecure or doubtful. 

The theory that we ourselves and the universe 
around us have come into existence without design 
on the part of a superintending power ls felt by most 
minde to be an Intolerable absurdity. We feel, too, 
а sense of dependence, and an im towards rev- 
erence and adoration, which are explicable only on 
the supposition of a benevolent Creator who has im- 
planted these feelings In us. This supposition is 
strengthened by our recognition of excellent and 
admirable things In man and Nature, the manifest 
product of deaign. On the other hand, seeing also 
a e of evil in man and Nature, our 
{ш is to wonder that euch power and wisdom 
did not exclude and prevent evil. In this conflict of 
evidence, faith helps us. Perhaps the evil is to be 
ontgrown; perhaps it is to serve a temporary use by 
showing the il) resulta of ill-doing, and then to be 
abolished by the processes of discipline and develop- 
ment, leaving the good to be enlarged and perfected, 
A firm conviction of the goodness of God absolutely 
requires some such supposition ав this; and reason 
seems to authorize it by the reflection, that our lim- 
ited vision can grasp во small a proportion of the Cre- 
ator'a plan and work, that the part unseen may in- 
elude a demonstration of their perfect beneficence. 
Our range of observation and experience extends 
over only tens of years, and the imperfect knowledge 
galned ugh historical atatements carries us back 
only a few thousands of years. It ie reasonable, it 
requires only the commonest exercise of common 
sense, to reflect that our view of this portion of time, 
even were it perfect, muat fail to include very much 
of what belongs to eternity. Even reason then can 
supplement and fortify faith, and our surest resulta 
are gained through friendly conference of the latter 
with the former. I judge, then, that, in the depart- 
ment of religion, we may confidently trust those Im- 
pulses of faith which are approved by reason and 
conscience, I judge, too, that this rule will guide us 
to e correctness of thought and action than an 
different one. Yet, as I have said above, a meth 
entirely different from this la enjoined as indispen- 
sable by the great majority of our religious teachers, 
and ів accepted, with or without reflection, by a great 
majority of our population. 

The peculiarities and the evils of this different 
method may best be seen by reference to the central 
idea of the popular religion, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, throughout this country. This central idea 
ia expressed with great simplicity and directness in 
two sermons by Mr. Moody, entitled "The Blood.” 

Announcing this phrase as the subject of his two 
discourses, Mr. Moody says: Let us turn up the 
Bible, and see what the Word of God says about it.” 

Without the assumption contained in the sentence 


just quoted—an assumption, be it observed, not only 
deatitate of evidence but contrary to evidence,—Mr. 
Moody із powerless. He le strong only with the 
weak; that ів, with those who are uninstructed 
enough, or innocently confiding enough, to accept 
hip utterly unwarranted assumption that God wrote 
the documents which are handed down to us as the 
writings of Moses and Samuel, of Paul and Peter, 
of Matthew, Mark, and John. If you inquire on 
what grounds he assumes this, he can gíve you no 
resson. All he can do is to assure you, with a solemn 
countenance, that he that believeth not shall be 
damned. If you ask again on what grounds he 
makes this last assertion, he will probably pass 
ore on to some different sort of Inquirer. 

Mr, Moody thinks, no doubt, that he believes in 
God; but his faith seems to rest, not on any naturally 
existing evidence, euch as David recognized in one of 
hia Psalmes, and Paul in hie в һ to the Athenians, 
but on what certain early Hebrews and early Cbrist- 
Jane recorded as their belief upon that subject. What 
they wrote, reasonable or unreasonable, З аг un- 
proved, or disproved, must be believed, e wri 
now accepted as canonical Scripture are God's word, 
and must so be recognized, Yet, since this doctrine, 
and eome of the other doctrines on which Mr. Moody 
lays main etress, are not asserted nor assumed by the 
Bible itself. we must look further for the central 
ground of. Mr. Moody a faith; and the essence of it 
seams to be the of doctrine traditionally held 
by the churches self-styled '"Evangellcal." Since 
they assume the Bible to be God's word, that muet 
be believed, though the Bible itself does not say во; 
and since they enjoin the observance of Sunday as a 
Sabbath, Mr. Moody teaches that doctrine, ози 
both Old Testament and New Testament contradict It. 

The blood-doctrine, however, the assumption that 
withont shedding of blood there can be no remission 
of sin, és in the Bible, both in the Hebrew and Christ- 
ian parts of it, and Mr, Moody may fairly claim all 
the advantage which this fact can give him. To be 
sure, he stretches thia fact into enormous exagger- 
ation when he maintains that there гипо, 
the whole Old Testament, a steady and consistent 
Btream of prophetic reference to the blood which was 
shed by Jeans on Calvary long afterwards; but wo 
will not pause to complain of exaggeration while 
treating of a system ao largely composed of absolute 
untruth as is the syetem taught by Mr. Moody. 
Leaving this point then, we concede that rivers of 
the blood of bulls and goats moisten the whole course 
of Old Testament religion (in spite of occasional de- 
nunciations of the practice, and representations of 
Its folly and uselessness, by the more intelligent of 
the Hebrew prophets); that, in many passages of 
the New Testament, the Mosaic notion of purifica- 
tion by blood is echoed and assumed to be true; and 
that the shedding of the blood of Jesus by crucifixion 
is claimed there as the designed continuation and 
culmination of the Jewish sacrificial system, in such 
sort that countless numbers of guilty persons may be 
pardoned, and treated evermore thereafter aa if they 
were not guilty, because of the blood-shedding of 
that one innocent person. Granting all this, the 
question next arises, What messure of credence 
properly belongs to these opinions of the writers of 

pture, and how far can they constitute authority 
to control and mould the bellef of people in the 
nineteenth century ? 

Those writers in the Old Testament who record 
the offering of bloody sacrifices, and assume that sin 
was really wiped out and the sinner purified by euch 
offering, did so in deferenca to Moses, who taught 
that the God of the Hebrews waa pleased with, and 
required, such observance, just as the Greek, the 
Syrian, and the Canaanitish priests, before him, had 
taught thelr pes quisi peoples that their gods were 

leased with, and required, euch observance. Equal- 
y, the writers of the narratives and letters which were 
ultimately brought together to constitute the New 
Testament were born and bred Jews, impressed from 
their infancy with the conviction that Moses was 
God's mouth-piece, and that whatever һе taught was 
to be received and acted on without question, and 
they thus reéchoed the Mosaic doctrine that without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin, 
not yet daring to adopt the suggestion of their new 
master, Jesus, that they ought to think and judge, 
"even of themselves," about such matters. e 
four Evangelists recorded what was currently be- 
lieved about blood-sacrifice in their time, and thus it 
came to paes that that barbarous notion of the early 
Hebrewe became incorporated with the better teach- 
{ng of Jesus in the minds of the early Christians, 
from whom it has been handed down to us. 

Now, Mr. Moody ls not a Jew. He does not ob- 
serve the Saturday Sabbath of the fourth command- 
ment; he cares nothing abont the day of the new 
moon, and is not solicitous about ceasing from work 
and afilicting his soul on the tenth day of the seventh 
month. Probably he uses as nourishment, from 
time to time, the savory flesh of the unclean 
beast’; but at any rate he does not make it a point 
to observe all the rules laid down by Moses, whether 
in regard to worship or morality, or to food, purifica- 
tion, and ablution. He cherishes more or fewer 
Jewish superstitions, but it is not because they are 
Jewish, but because they have been adopted, and 
(as he thinks) authenticated a» Christian ]aw by the 
writers of the New Testament, One of the doctrinea 
so adopted is the blood-doctrine, and Mr. Moody re- 
calves it as 8 Bound and true, by virtue of 
his falth in Paul and Peter, Matthew, Mark, and 
John, without whose testimony that notion would 
have remained, in his víew, merely Jewish, a matter, 
like circumcision and ceremonial purification, with 
which ро Gentile had anything to do, 

The faith of Mr. Moody, then, seems to be in the 
men who wrote the New Testament, whom he ss- 
sumes to have been miraculonsly raised, вя far as the 


writing of those letters and narratives was concerned, 
above the possibility of human error. But even this, 
when we look more closely into It, turns out to be 
only seeming. He holds to infallible Inspiration as а 
matter to be preached, to be taken for granted, to be 
insisted on in public, as one of the things Indispensa- 
ble for spiritual welfare; but when we come to prac- 
tice, to the t of the Moody branch of the Evangel- 
ical vine, which is the true test of character, a differ- 
ent state of thi appears, There are many injunc- 
tions of the infallible Book which Mr. Moody utterly 
disregards and habitually violates without seruple, 
some by omission some by commission. For in- 
stance :— 

Mr. Moody, in theory, claime Jesus as hle Lord 
and Master, and claims that the record of his pre- 

ts in the New Testament is divinely Inspired and 
infallibly correct, But when Matthew representa 
Jesus as saying, "Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth; take no thought for your life, what 
e shall est or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
y, what ye shall put on’’; and when he adds, still 
more comprehensively, Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of Itself," Mr. Moody pays no more 
regard to these rules of life, given by his Lord and 
Master, than if Confucius or Zoroaster had given 
them; and this in spite of the fact that. these pre- 
cepta of Jesus were Illustrated and enforced by his 
own example, which Mr. Moody (in theory) holda to 
be not leas binding than his precept, 

So when Matthew represents Jesus as warning hia 
disciples agalnst public prayer, and t system- 
atic repetitions in prayer, Mr. Moody utterly disre- 
gardeethese directions of bis Lord and Master," 
though they are enforced and Illustrated by the coun- 
ter-positive precept that prayer should be а strictly 
parate conference of the petitioner with his Maker, 

there is any trait, whatever, characteristic of Mr. 
Moody it is that he loves to pray standing in the 
synagogues,” Не is as much addicted“ to public 
prayer and to Incessant repetitions in prayer as any 
of the people to whom he preaches are addicted to 
intem. се. And he has somehow persnaded 
hímself that this course is right, just аз some devotees 
x the bottle really suppose that Indulgence good for 

еш, 

Luke tells us, in the beginning of his Gospel, that 
he Jearned the things there recorded from the testi- 
mony of his fellow-men, and nowhere intimates that 
he considered hia narrative as either divinely-inspired 
or infallible. Mr. Moody, however, insiste that what 
Luke writes must be received as dictated by God 
himself, and absolutely free from error. Yet, when 
Luke testifies that Jesus said to a promiscuous as- 
sembly of the Jews, “Why, even of yourselves, 
judge ye not what ів tP' Mr, Moody declines to 

ollow this counsel, and dissuades his rs from 
following it. He sends them, instead, to study what 
Luke, and Matthew, and the other annalists of that 
early period recorded, although those recorde show 
that the disciples and apostles grossly misunderstood 
their Master from the beginning of his course to the 
end of It, and although the counsel] of Jesus above 
erre 1s in the direct line of the Divine method, 
having given ua reason and conscience for the 
Tp on 
r. y lays в вїгевв n the doctrine 
that the Holy Ghost“ ів а ponder АНА is also God. 
He moreover maintains that the apostles, specially 
instructed by the Holy Ghost after the day of Pente- 
cost, are our authoritative teachers in regard to 
Christian duty; and he belleves the book called 
Acts of the Apostles“ to be infallibly inspired, like 
the rest of the Bible, and without error either of fact 
or doctrine, This ia his theory. Let us now look at 
зн practice under опе of the Holy Ghost's injunc- 
ons: 

It is related in the book of Acta (chap. xv.), that, 
at the request of Paul and Barnabas, the Apostles 
held а solemn conference with the elders of the 
Church at Jerusalem, to settle a polnt then much de- 
bated; namaly, how far Jewish law should be held 
binding on Gentile converts to Christianity. There 
were zealous advocates, among these Apostles and 
elders, on both sides of the question; but a compro- 
mise was finally agreed on, which was sent to the 
Gentile brethren by the hande of Paul, Barnabas, 
and Silas, in these words: It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon you no greater bur- 
den than these necessary things: that ye ‘abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication.” 

А. the Christians of our day, ministers and 
people, these prohibitions by the Holy Ghost of the 
use of blood and of things strangled &s food are ut- 
terly disregarded. Blood, in the shape of the rare 
gravy” of roast beef and mutton, Is not only unecru- 
pulously used, but is preferred and asked for as a 
special delicacy; and the persons in question buy 
and eat and domestic fowls without the 
slightest thought of whether they were killed by 
strangulation or otherwise. Probably Mr. Moody 
does these same things; but he certainly takes no 
pane to impress upon his hearers that abstinence 

things strangled and from blood are among the 
necessary things which the Holy Ghost requires of 
them, as he would do if he really followed the Script- 
ural record of the apostolic Injunctions, 

Mr. Moody ів accustomed to pray for the recovery 
of those sick persons whose cases are presented to 
him, and to tske very coolly, as а matter for which 
he is not responsible, the fact that some of them fail 
to recover, in spite of Ме prayer. But, if he really 
believed the declarations of hia infallible Bible upon 
that ын. he would heal them, or cause them to 
be healed. He would not suffer them to die. Notice 
this direction of the red Apostle James: “Is any 
sick among you? Let Шш call for the elders of the 
Ohurch; and let them pray over him, anointing him 


with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up." 

The testimony of James is explicit, and la given in 
а "General Epistle," without limitation of time, If 
the whole Bible be really God's word," the favor- 
able result above tum may still be realized, b 
using the specified means, But we learn, by still 
higher authority, that a healing of the sick may be 
certainly obtained without troubling the “‘elders,’’ or 
goin to the expense of oll.“ The inspired Eyange- 
Ist Mark tells us, at the close of his Gospel, that 
Jesus made the following declaration to his Apostles: 
B regeln ur shall follow them that believe, In my 
name 1 they cast out devils; they shall spes 
with new tongues; they shall take u nts; and 
if they drink any deadly thin „It shall not urt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shallrecover,’ 

If Mark is to pe credited as Infallibly Inspired, this 
wonderful power was delegated by Jesus to all 
"them that believe," without limitation of time. 
Why does Mr, Moody never himself use this means 
for the certain recovery of the sick? Why does he 
never direct the "beltevers," who bring requests for 

rayer for healing, to go back to the invalid's cham- 
ter and lay their own hands on him? Why, among 
his numerous specifications of the efficacy of faith, 
and his upbraidings of those “professing Christians“ 
who seem destitute of it, does he never cite the pas- 
of "inspired truth" above cited, and demand 

that faith be exercised in thla 8 also, в de- 
pone now undervalued, neglected, and ignored 

y the whole Church. 

These may suffice as specimens of injunctions of 
Jesus and hie Apostles recorded in Scripture which 
Mr. Moody treats with absolute disregard in practice, 
though theoretically maintaining the obligation of 
those injunctions, and the infallible inspiration of 
the records containing them. Yet we must not súp- 

that Mr. Moody, like many Unitarians, taker 
the liberty to judge for himself which Gospel precepta 
he will obey, and which he need not obey. It will 
be found, on examínation of all the cases of this pur- 
— and epe disregard of a portion of the In- 
unctions of Scripture, that Mr. Moody, Instead of 
exercising a self-willed individualism, is merely fol- 
lowing the traditions and customs of his sect; or, 
more accurately apeaking, of that group of secta, self- 
styled ‘‘Evangelical,’’ in whose interests he is work- 
ing, and among whom his patrons and confederatea 
are found. 

Mr. Moody is not a self-seeking or a time-serving 
man. There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that he ever said to himself: If I preach the camel- 
and-needle doctrine, rich professors will not shell out 
the tens of thousands that are needed to build Taber- 
necles and supply the further large expenses of my 
work in Chicago and Boston. If I preach the take- 
no-thought-for-the-morrow doctrine, the ministers 
wil not combine to incite thelr churches to make 
elaborate epiritual preparation to coóperate with me 
two or three months hence in exhortation, prayer, 
singing, and the skilful manipulation of inquírers." 
Nothing of this sort can fairly be impu to Mr. 
Moody. He joined the Church as a sincere convert, 
humble and docile, and of course followed its ex- 


ample in his belief and in his life, Pind certain 
precepta of the Bible utterly by the 
Church, ignored by the pulpit, and elaborately ex- 


plained away in the commentaries,“ he doubtless 
thought, as во many thousands of modest young con- 
verts have done, that these methods had been settled 
no doubt for good reasons, by Christians older an 
wiser than himself, and that conformity to them was 
his duty. So he went with the (Christian) multi- 
tade, adopting with them the other traditions of the 
elders; the assumptions, namely, that the Church 
creed contained the substance of what was to be be- 
leved, and that the Church customs were the true 
frame-work of a holy life. These were no harder to 
swallow and digest than the etories of Jonah and the 
fish, of Joshua and the sun, and of the ram's horns 
and the walls of Jericho, which he had: already in- 
corporated into his theological system. But see the 
results of such unreasoning docility and conformity, 
The objects on which Mr. Moody's faith really re- 

вел seem to be first the Bible-writers and then the 

hurch; that ja, the sort of Church which calls itself 
“Evangelical,” a conglomeration of Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and Orthodox C ational- 
ists, with а few Episcopalians. Of the two, his real 
bellef seems to be more in the Church than in the 
Bible-writers, since, as has been shown above, he 
follows the Church tn disregarding and ignoring some 
portions of the Bible. 

Not that be is entirely satisfied with the Church, or 
that he fails sharply to criticise its members; but hia 
criticism directa itself to quantity rather than quality, 
These Methodists, Baptists, etc., are already of the 
right sort; what they need is to be more во. They 
have set a right example to the world by attending to 
the first great duty of life; namely, getting them- 
selves saved. But 22 need more faith; that is, 
more confidence that they can move the arm that 
moves the world—more confidence that God can be 
teased, by dint of repetition and 1 and 
particularly by bringing platoone an * of 
prayer to bear simultaneously npon Him, into grant- 
ing the favors which they think He had better grant, 
They need more zeal; that is, more energy in carry- 
ing on the impertinent work of catechising other peo- 
ple abont Zhetr belief, and more persistence in manip- 
ulating converts“ until they become church-mem- 
bers. Above all they need more ''holiness" ; more 
absorption in **other-worldliness" ; more conformity 
to the Church pattern of sainthood ; such disparage- 
ment and depreciation of this world as is recom- 
mended in Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, and in their 
own revivalist hymns, Nevertheless, much as they 
need Increase of these gifts and graces (as Mr. Moody 


regarde them), it Ів precisely to this sort of socle 
the church organizations, and to the set of influ 
which has made them what they are, that Mr. Mood 


ia laboring to bring his converts.“ It ів to thia en 
that the evan cal" ministers (so-called) cooperate 
with and enlogize him. Just so far as he and they 
get а harvest of converts,“ just so far will thelr 
churches be enlarged, and their doctrine have an ap- 
pearance of success. Next after the saving of 
со з this is the great object he and they are work- 
ng for. 

osum up: it seems to me that what I have de- 
scribed as faith, in the former part of this article, le 
far more reverent towards , far more accordant 
with His genuifie revelation in ourselves and the world 
around us, farmore in conformity with the beat and 
highest of the te ascribed to Jesus, and far 
better suited, in friendly coóperation with reason and 
conscience, to guide human 14 and human life 
in the right direction, than the different beliefs illus- 
trated in Mr. Moody’s doctrine and practice. Giving 
fall credit to Mr. Moody for earnestness and sincerity, 
it still seems to me that the people who follow 
counsel are grossly misguided, and are learning things 
which they must necessarily unlearn before they can 
attain true welfare, either in thie world or the next. 


DE. SCHLIEMANN. 
LETTER FROM MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


LONDON, Jan. 16, 1877. 

The latest discoveries of Schliemann have more 
literary than archzeological importance. He has just 
found a stone fountain and a bust of the rhetorician 
Gorgias, Both of these were carefully described by 
Pausanias nearly seventeen hundred years ago, and 
the buat has on it the Inscription which the Greek 
writer copied when 1t stood вв an ornament of the 
city. I do not, however, mean to write now again 
about Dr. Schllemann, but merėly, Bo far as his dis- 
coverles are concerned, to note that they have been, 
from first to last, the triumph of Pansanías; that 
they have tested his exactness, and prove him to have 
been one of the minutest and most trustworthy 
writers that ever lived. And yet, who has paid any 
&ttention to Pausanias? In this country, hitherto, 
only poor Taylor, the enthusiastic Platonist, who 
wss one day brought ар before а London Pollce 
Court, charged by hie landlady with sacrificing в bull 
to Jupiter in her back parlor. Taylor was born 
somewhat over a hundred gears ago, and was a very 
poor man; but it is to the credit of the stupid Geor- 
gian era that there were found a Duke (of Norfolk) 
and а rich tradesman (Meredith) who appreciated his 
enthusiasm, and enabled him to publish not only his 
translation of Plato but other Greek works, which 
scholars cared nothing for, to the extent of £10,000. 
Amongst these works were the Hymns of Orpheus, 
which led our own American Alcott to call his tran- 
scendental utterances Orphic Sayings (while his Plato 
was much valued by Emerson). His Plotinus on the 
Beautiful did much towards reviving mysticlem in 
England and America, as did also his translation of 
Jamblichus' Life of Pythagoras and hie Apuleius. 
Taylor translated Pausanias! Description g Greece, 
and his work remains the only bit of Pausanias 
which has been introduced Into England, There is 
noteven an English edition of his Greek text. At 
Oxford and Cambridge they know nothing of Pau- 
sanias, and though he has been occasionally intro- 
duced into examinations at the Queen's College In 
Dublin, he has never been included in any course of 
study in this country. Yet this le the man who now 
turns up as the truest де to all which scholars 
have for years been see in Greece, and the luck 
of discovering this has justly fallen to the German 
who has long been stud 1. mes in three excellant 
editione,—that of Siebelis (Leipzig, 5 vols., 1822-28) ; 
that of Bekker (Berlin, 2 vols., 1820); and that of 
Schubart & Walz (Leipzig, 3 vols., 1838). Weidasch 
also published a German translation 1826 (Mu- 
nich), About twenty-eight years ago George Long, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, informed 
English scholars that al! the wisdom of the ancients 
was not limited to the writers who wrote what they 
call "Attic" Greek, and, particularly, he said of 
Pausanias: ‘With the exception of Herodotus, there 
is no writer of antiquity, and perhape none of modern 
times, who has comprehended во many valuable 
facta in a small volume.” Long instanced Pausanias’ 

arks on earthquakes, on the soft stone full of sea 
shells used in the bulldings of Megara, on the pilk- 
worm, on the fact that at Patre the females doubled 
the number of malea—which is explained by the 
circumstance that the greater part of them got their 
living by making —— gu and by weaving fine 
cloth from the byssus of Elis; also his ul ac- 
count of the best works of art. But still no atten- 
tlon was in this country to Pausanias, until re- 
cently. Professor Mahaífy, the rising Greek scholar 
of Dublin, author of Social Life in Greece, recently 
went upon а tour through that country, the result 
being lessant Rambles and Studies in Greece, 
just published. For some reason or other he has 
ever since been devoting himself to Pausanias, and 1 
have good reason for saying that we shall soon have 
an important contribution from him on that author, 
euch as will no doubt lead English scholars to care- 
fally lock the door after the horse has been stolen. 
In Pausanias“ Corinthiaca, the very spot is marked 
out where the treasures have now been found. 

But why ів it that Pausanias has been thus neg- 
lected? It can hardly be doubted that it is because 
he was among the many learned men who, in the 
second and third centuries, looked upon the Chrietian 
movement elther with indifference or with a con- 
tempt like that which Tyndall feels for S se 
ism," or that which animated Professor Mahaffy 
himself for Moody's revival; for it 1e of this Pro- 
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fessor, it Is related, that when Moody asked him on 
a railway if he was saved,“ he replied: ‘Yes, but 
it was a devilish close shave," A myth, no doubt, 
since Mahaify is a clergyman, and yet probably char- 
acteristic. Pausanias was apparently an Orthodox 
believer in the Greek religion; at least he records the 
legends of old fountains and divine myths without 
any trace of scepticism; but he commits the unpar- 
donable sin of not even mentioning the Christians, 
which is too significant an omission of all the mir- 
acles and marvels claimed аз 1 gone on in that 
age to be easily forgiven. Could all the events re- 
lated in the New Testament have been matters of 
notoriety without the knowledge of the eminent 
traveller? Mr. Anthony Froude, the historian, who 
began his career with assisting Father Newman to 
write and edit the lives of the Satnts—and betrayed 
a germ. cell of h by terminating one biography 
with the words, Thls is all that is known of the 
life of this holy man—and a good deal more,’’—has 
recently been bestowing some labor on the non- 
Christian writers of Greece subsequent to the Christ- 
ian era, and he told me that he was amazed to find 
what a body of valuable literature lay in that region 
of time comparatively nnexplored. There is reason 
to hope that Mr. Froude will bring to light some of 
these treasures, He says: The men of genius who 
had the misfortune, under the later Roman Emper- 
ors, to be blind to the truth of Christianity, have 
been punished by a neglect which they do not wholly 
deserve. With Tacitus the era closes in which a 
Roman of ability has been allowed to have shut his 
eyes to the light without willful sin. Thencefor- 
ward, al! men of intellectual reputation who remained 
unconverted have been held mo by Christendom 
of deliberate unbelief. Their tings have been 
thrown aside as either mischievous or useless. The 
age itaelf and the character of their contemporaries 
has been left to be described by the Fathers of the 
Church; and unless for special reasons, or by excep- 
tional and eurlous students, the last representatives 
of the old classical literature remain generally un- 
read." These remarks are preliminary to the first of 
what it ia hoped will be a series of studies of Lucian, 
which Mr. Froude has contributed to Fraser's Maga- 
zine. Lucian flourished in the second century— 
about the same time as Pausanias, or а little before 
him. He has been relegated to the limbo of schol- 
astic neglect only a little less severe than Pausanias, 
because һе does mention the Christians, and rather 
unpleasantly. At the very time when the bellevers 
„were first called Christiana at Antioch," In that 
Bame town in the neighborhood of his birth, dwelt 
thle cultivated lawyer and artist, and he mentions 
the Christians as “а simple-minded sect, whose 
credulity made them the easy dupes of quacks and 
charlatans.” Wherefore Lucian has shared not the 
revival of classical learning. Yet he wrote about 
fifty of the cleverest books {п existence. He believed 
the Orthodox Pagan religion aa little as he did any of 
the new sects which were plentifully springing up 
out of the decays of gods and goddesses, one of whi 
he would have been surprised to learn was to become 
Christlanity, He even exposed a great spirit medium 
of his time, and nearly lost his life by it. Now, just 
as Pausanias has left а complete picture of the 
28 features of the cities and civilization of 

reece In his time, Lucian has left & complete picture 
of its moral and religious condition. *'Lucian,"' says 
Mr. Froude, more than any other writer, Pagan or 
Christian, enables us to see what human bet 
were, how they lived, what they thought, felt, said, 
and did in the centuries when Paganism was pp 
inf and Christianity was taking the place of it.” 
„He has the keenness of Voltaire, the moral indigna- 
tion, disguised behind his jests, of Swift." 

In tbe seventeenth century there does appear to 
have been some interest raised in Lucian, The 
French had taken up some of his writings, which be- 
came almost popular in Paris during the rise of scep- 
ticlsm, and some English versions were put forth 
(1T11) by mous Sir H. Shore, and Charles Blount, 
for ryden wrote a little memoir, But 

an's text was never edited in England, and he 
waa never put into the hands of any yonth at school 
or college; and, indeed, so far as I can learn, there fe 
no complete edition of his works in Europe. They 
can be got only by collecting the various editions of 
separate works (or series) which have been put forth 
in Paris and Lelpzig. Still, I observe with pleasure, 
at the moment of this writing, that the enterin 
wedge has been introduced in England, Two seta о 
“Grammar School Texts" have just now been an- 
nounced— Wales“ and *White's,"—and in the let 
of each appears ‘Lucian Select Dialogues," The 
чю of each (one shilling) did not seem very hope- 
ul, nor did the limitation of the selection to the di- 
pm of so voluminous a writer seem promising. 
Still it is something to have a start. 

Having invested my shilling in White’s Lucian, I 
find the quantity of the Greek author prescribed so 
infinitesimal that tbe title Dr.“ ascribed to the 
editor (Rev. Dr. White, of Oxford) 1s suggestive of 
hommopathy. The book is four and one-half inches 
by three inches in superficial area, and one-fourth 
inch thick; external color blood-red; pages 09, of 
which twenty-five only are Lucian, the reat vocab- 
ulary. I quote Dr. White's entire preface concern- 
Ing Lucian:— 

“Lucian, a native of Samosata in Syria, was born 
about A. D. 120. His works are numerous; but his 
fame rests mainly on his Dialogues, which are pleces 
of either an ethical or mythological nature, intended 
to ridicule the heathen philosophy and religion.” 

The twelve little Dialogues here given to students 
by the Oxford divine constitute an indirect tribute to 
the genius of Lucian, in that the editor has exercised 
ingenulty to pick out the least Important writings of 
his author for no imaginable reason except their sug- 
geativeness concerning the religious problems of the 


present day, It is certainly remarkable to find a 
man writing seventeen centuries ago about the relig- 
ion and philosophy of pagan Greece во reasonably 
that his scepticism is dreaded by the very religion 
which succeeded that and waged war againat it. In 
the great pieces, во carefully omitted in thia book, it 
is shown that the existence of Jupiter was main- 
tained by precisely the same argumente which are 
still relied on to ve the ordinary conceptions of 
a Deity. It is only those who hold purely spiritual 
and moral conceptions of a divine life in Nature to- 
day who could placidly read Lucian’s terrible argu- 
ments against Paley’s Delty of mechanical design, 
and the gods based on the universal testimony of the 
race. In one of the dialogues Lucian presents the 
droll situation of all the gods coming to а hall in 
Athens to listen to a debate on their own existence. 
When they get to the ball they quarrel about prece- 
dence, and it is settled that they shall enter firat 
whose statues are of gold, they next whose statues 
are of silver, and во on,—an adjustment which pre- 
cisely comporte with the rank of churches in ng. 
land at the present time. The English Chu 

Жа буз, because Its statues are of gold. Then, as 

e debate goes on, every common argument against 
atheism is used. The champion of the gods, 
Timocles, among other things, declares that the 
world belleves in the p consequently they must 
exist. His opponent, Damis, mentions some of those 

e—the worshipped bull of one country, dog- 
ended ape of another, and onion of a third, —and 
asks whether all these testimonies are credible. 
When the champion of the goda is worsted he begins 
with loud abuse, hurling just such epithets against 
the sceptic as haye been hurled at Voltaire and 
Paine and Mr. Bradlangh, Whereupon Jupiter 
bursts out with his Bravo!“ “Give him hard 
words, Timocles, says Jove; that's your strong 
рин when you begin to reason you're as dumb as a 
sh." Plainly, Luctan’s theism was what would 
now be called advanced.“ In another admirable 
pieve the cynic Menippus, dlagusted with the relig- 
ous disputes of his time, resolves on a visit to the 
stars to discover which of the philosophers 1s right. 
By the aid of a pair of wings he ев the moon, 
and thence observes how small look the passions and 
controversiea of men. Being introduced to Jupiter 
on Olympus, he has the opportunity of observing 
how the prayers of men are received in heaven. 
They come up through holes in the floor, under cov- 
ers, and they only become audible in heaven when 
the covers are removed, "These prayers are various: 
one prays for rain, another for fair weather; one 
prays for a throne, another that his onions may 
grow; and so on. Jupiter is represented as being 
ided In his nses by the sacrificial offerings at 

Is altars with which the petitions are severally ac- 
companied. Jupiter expresses great dislike of phi- 
loaophers and bis Intention some day to exterminate 
them, In this dialogue every point made by Tyndall 
and others during the prayer gauge“ controversy is 
suggested, 

There are many more things of the same sort In 
Lucian, all of absorbing Interest, —things that if writ- 
ten now Emerson or Dr. Holmes would be de- 
clared wonderful. But enough bas been said to re- 
veal the strange fact that the theology of to-day has 
somehow got round to the polnt at which it dreade 
the diffusion of attacks levelled against paganism, 
For there ls nothing in Luclan which alludes to 

hristianity except the one sentence already quoted.) 
But besides this there is another amazing fact. Al- 
tough the Christian world has been too pious to ad- 
mit Luclan into colleges, it has not been too moral to 
steal from him. For that matter his contem; D 
Apuleius, stole from Lucian the witty story of "The 
Golden Ass," but since then the реет have 
been enormous. Professor Henry Morley, who has 
written and compiled many useful works on English 
literature, gave a lecture this week at the London In- 
stitution on the History of the Novel, He traces 
novel-writing to uf In evident ignorance that 
MM. Courier and Letronne have shown sixty years 
адо that the famous story of the ass originated with 
Luclan, Then he proceeded to say that Defoe cre- 
ated the English novel. None can wish to detract in 
the least from the honest old dissenter, who auffered 
во much and gave the world that story of Robinson 
Crusoe which is at this moment revealing, by the 
crowds of delighted children it draws to Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, that it ls one of the great books of the 
world. Nevertheless, it is probable that both Defoe 
and Swift, whose Voyage to Lilliput appeared about 
the same time as Crusoe, were both to nome extent 
inspired by the translations of Lucian, which were 
just then appearing, Defoe giving a realistic tone to 
things which others treated fancifully. Luelan's 
Vere Historie contains the whole scene of the rob- 
bers’ cave in Gil Blas, and all the humorous exagger- 
ations famillarized in the stories of Munchausen and 
Gulliver. Rabelals has equally borrowed from him. 
Lucian describes how he set sail from the columns of 
Hercules, was wrecked on ап enchanted leland, 
where the rivers run wine, and where he and his 
friends pot drunk even by eating the fish. On set- 
ting sail again the ship was caught up by s whirl- 
wind, and after being carried through the alr seven 
pays and nights was deposited in the moon by cer- 
tain enormous birde called hippogypl. Here they 
witness a battle between the inhabitants of the sun 
and moon, They sail to the earth by way of the zo- 
diac, Reaching the sea again they are swallowed by 
а whale; they find its belly inhabited, but cause the 
death of the animal by kindling а fire. They next 
reach the Isle of the Blest, where they converse with 
Homer, who gives opinions of his own worka such as 
Wolf and others have advanced. Finally they pro- 
ceed to the infernal regions, where Lucian к» А 4 
Ctesias and Homer undergoing punishment for the 
falaehoods they put forward as history. The humor 


of ending his own amazing True Histories with this 
scene of punishing the historians Is characteristic. 

I trust your readers will not fear that I have mis- 
taken the Commercial for a sheet devoted to the 
record of anclent events. Just now when our pol- 
itics is about as dismal as qur weather—in which the 
Thames and the sky seem competing which can del- 
uge us most—and the news from Turkey about as 
unsatisfactory as that from Louisiana, condonation 
will, I hope, be extended to the two excursions I 
have made into the regions where so many old 
treasures—Homeric and li are 
earthed. About the pleasantest prospec! 
now is the coming of Dr. Schliemann. 
юм authority that he will arrive in London early In 

еһгпагу, and also that he wil) bring the Trojan arti- 
cles he has discovered with him. I sm told by one of 
his friends that bie Greek treasures belong to the 
Greek government by the conditions of the firman un- 
der which he was allowed to work, but that the Trojan 
articles are his own. Dr. Schliemann is a man of 
about fifty. In his boyhood he vowed that if ever he 
could get a little — Му was quite poor—he 
would dig up Troy." By severe work and econ- 
omy he got enough to represent an income of about 
$2,500 а year—what he now hss,—and straightway 
he went to fulfil his vow. Now he will come to Eng- 
land, bringing bis dug-up Troy, and you may be sure 
that the reception he will meet here will be such as 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir H. Elliot. & Co., when 
they return, may have reason to envy. The enthusi- 
asm which wil! greet Schliemann (who, fortunately, 
speaks English) will not be chilled by the — 
fect that, while he has been achieving such magnifi- 
cent results, men sent East by England harg. been 
suffering the most humiliating obatructions, 

It has just come out that poor George Smith was 
defeated in all his latest efforts at exploration because 
the English Embassador at Constantinople made no 
effort to secure him an adequate firman authori 
his investigations; and at this moment the friend 
George Smith, who died heart-broken, Mr. Rassam, 
ia in Constantinople vainly endeav to obtain 
through the same ruthless basaador the right to 
qune elmilar Investigations. Sir Henry Elliot 

long been the Sultan's main-stay, and it seems 

rather hard that hís countrymen should ne all the 
disadvantages of his favor at the Porte, none of 
the advantages. Mr. Wood, who has been mak 
explorations at Ephesus, and recently found a pot 

ns there, has returned, his labors having been dis- 
continued for want of funds. But the spirit of ex- 
cavation has unsealed like a genie by Schlie- 
mann, and bis visit to England may be made the oc- 
casion of а demonstration: which will wake up the 
sleepy science and art department, who seem to think 
that the capetone was given to by Prince 
Albert, his Exhibition, and the South Kensington 
Museum. Such men as Professors Newton, Mahaffy 
and Fergusom are not content to see Germans and 
Americans doing all this great work. There 18 a 
deal of exploration waiting to be done in India, where 
England bas full away. General Cunningham has re- 
cently discovered there and sent home some beautiful 
— U welding hie tungon te 
serpent, wo per is ho tongue 
tween two ; which is an odd confirmation of a 
jocular remark once made by Mr. Ferguson, author 
of Tree and Serpent Worship. When asked why the 
serpent was worshipped, he replied: Because he 
knows how to hold his tongue.’’—Cincinnati Com- 
mer 


FRANCOIS BULOZ, 


Parra, Jan. 26, 1877. 
French literature has suffered a severe losa in the 
person of Francols Buloz. He never or hardly ever 
wrote u line, but he has been since 1830 the inspira- 
tlon and sou! of the famous Revue des Deux Mondes. 
He was of very humble origin, born ín Savoy, and 
he bad the hardy qualities of a mountaineer. He 
bought the Revue when it had only one hundred sub- 
scribers, and by his efforts and perseverance made 
it the most Important organ of the French mind in 
the níneteenth century. I have known him Inti- 
mately for more than twenty years, and can only 
remember now his remarkable and aie qualities. 
When I brought him my first article I did not take 
the precaution to bring him any introduction, and I 
did well. He was absolutely impervious to recom- 
mendations, and be it said to his credit he had some 
sympathy for unknown young men. I did not enter 
without emotion the little room in the Rue St 
Benoit, which Philarète Chasles once called the 
“cavern of Cacus" (Buloz had lost the use of ene 
eye). The terrible editor received me very well, and 
inquired, Have you time to take в walk in my gar- 
den?" e garden was a small plot of land, with- 
out any flowers, with only а few trees and shrubs, 
which lived ав well as — could between three hl 
walls, and could only receive the midday sun. Buloz 
asked me who I was, whether I intended to give 
myself * literature, or to cultivate it only as 
a pastime, y had I written an article? Did I 
intend to write more? Literature ought not to be a 
profession except for a man of genius. Every man 
should tie himself to a profession, and only write 
when he had something useful to вау. “I know 
better than anybody the real men of letters, —vain, 
self-glorious, foolish creatures they are. I must 
allow them a little space in the Revue, but the chief 
place I wil) always give to the men who know thin 
professionally, and who can be the Instructors of th 
nation.” Iwas not a man of letters, and when he 
found it out he became almost amiable. ‘You area 
man of science,” he said; well, 1 have always 
looked for one who could instruct my public, who 
could write French. Ton scientific men are gen- 
erally out of the reach of humanity, Tou cannot be 
approached. I don't wish to popularize science, —I 
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don’t believe in popular science. І want real science, 
and I believe that if the public cannot understand 
its methods it onght to be made aware of its general 
results, of its philosophical teachings." That was 
exactly ur gum and we understood each 
other perfectly. I had no difficulty with my first 
article, nor with those which followed. I submitted 
meekly to the discipline of Buloz, and a better 


teacher of mar I never found in my life, as well 
as а more intelligent exponent of the nevessities of 
a review. Look at me," he said to me; ‘‘as | 

as I don’t understand you the public will not." An 
he was never satisfied till Һе completely mastered the 
meaning of my words. When I look now u the 
hours which we spent together over p eeta, 
altering &nd correc 8, I forget the annoyance which 
I sometimes felt, and I can only admire the con- 
science of the man, who was never satisfled till the 
work was ал perfect as it could be. 

When the American war began he allowed me to 

my eubjeot, though he was very fond of con- 

his writers to в special department; and when 

I left for America he asked me himself to give him a 
series of articles on the country I was going to visit. 
I had taken, and with same warmth, the part of the 
North; and the French Foreign Office was far from 
sympathetic to your cause during the war. Buloz 
— many а Visit from high officials of the For- 
eign Office, and even during the Empire he was 
almost obliged to remain on good terms with them, 
аз gome of them were his contributors and he received 
from them information which was all the more valu- 
able to the Revue because the press was fettered, and 
because the Politique" of Foreade had 
become the most important expression of the Franch 
pollcysluring the Crimean and Italian wars. I shall 
never forget that Buloz, though he had no personal 
light on the subject of American affairs, and had 
every temptation to please the Forelgn Office, always 
stood by me, and would never give way to the repre- 
sentations of the men who prophesied the disruption 
of the American Union. e sometimes called me an 
enthusiast; he warned me against considerations 
which might have contributed to blind me; but he 
never refused me the means of Wr. my con- 
victlons; he allowed me fair play. hen I sent him 
my article on President Lincoln, just after bis assas- 
sination, he cried, and sent !t to the p and said: 
“Not a word will be changed in that." He was, in 
his own way, a sentimental man; and his outbursts 
of sentiment were all the more touching as coming 
from а man who was во robust, sò hard, so unflinch- 
ing. The triumph of the American cause, I am 
almost ashamed to say it, was my definitive triumph 
with him. Everybody had warned him against my 
opinions and, sfter all, I had happened to be in the 
ght. From that time I may say that he allowed 
me the free use of the Revue. Of course, he always 
rved nominally hie dictatorial rights; pues у, 

е allowed me to write on anything I pleased, and 
Be тар, consulted me often on difficult points of 
policy. 

There was one point, however, on which we never 
could agree, and I bitterly regret now not hs 
shown mors tenacity on this painful subject. І 
spent a part of my youth in Germany, and knew the 
depth and eerlousneas-of the German aspirations for 
unity, Buloz had espoused with much warmth the 
cause of Italian unity; he was a friend of Cavour, 
and did better service than any other Frenchman to 
the Itallancause. I tried at that time to show him 
that German unity was aa much в European necas- 
sity as Italian unity. I gave him an article on the 
subject after a journey which 1 had made in Ger- 
many. He took it with reluctance, and it appeared 
under the name of M. de Mars, the editor of the 
Remis, ss I could not at that time eign my name to 
the article, for reasons which it is useless to state 
here. This article was, I believe, very moderate, but 
gare great offənce to onr Foreign Offce, and to the 

ost of ministers whom we still kept at the German 
courts. Buloz this time thought that I was com- 
pletely in error; my views were at complete variance 
with all the reports which came from Germany. I 
abandoned the German question forever, and even 
after Sadowa, when I made a journey to Austria and 
Bohemis, I did not feel tempted to touch it again in 
the Revue. And І was wrong, for а man ought 
always to do the contrary of what Fontenelle ad- 
vised hen he thinks he has the truth In his hand 
he ought always to open it I sm convinced now, as 
I was then, that the Germans might have accom- 
plished their unity without inflicting such wounds 
on France as can never be cured; that France ought 
not to have stood in the way of the national move- 
ment in Germany; and that if she had shown to 
Germany half the sympathy which she showed to 
Italy, even without going to arms for her, she would 
have preserved her ancient territory, and Europe 
would not be what it із now, the nations would not 
be all in arms, and the two most civilized countries 
of the Continent would be friends instead of enemies, 

Buloz was a true patriot; he loved the honor and 

огу of France, Не had never been a friend of the 

pire, but he tried to facilitate more than to hinder 
the action of the Empire when ít could serve the real 
interests of the country. His position during the Em- 
Le was one of extreme difficulty; the Revue, which 
ad not been very prosperous in the time of Louis 
Philippe, when its pages were filled with the works 
of men and women of genius, of Musset, of Mérimée 
of Gulzot, of Madame Sand, of Victor Hugo, an 
others, had become very prosperous since the 2d of 
December. The liberals, who could have no papers 
of their own, were content to find allusions and re- 
grete, which, under the pen of clever writers like 
revost-Paradol and Forcade, had all the charms of 
the best literaturé combined with the concealed pas- 
sion for Hberty. In the silence of public opinion, 
the appearance of every number became an event; 


but the fate of the Revue bung upon the thread of 
the miniaterial and imperial will. How many anx- 
fous days and years did Buloz pass! How he was 
obliged to watch every sentence, every word! It Is 
enough to say of him that he líved d these 
terrible years. What did you do um e Ter- 
ror?" asked somebody of Sleyés. “I lived.” Buloz 
lived also, but he did not live silent; he spoke, and 
he always stood the old cause of llberaliem and 
free institutions, ery temptation was offered him 
by the Empire; thie obscure, self-made man never 
flinched,—he was that rare and admirable thing, a 
man of conscience, And зо he became a power, and 
розии and ambassadors, and kinge and ministers 
to take him into account. 

The war of 1870 was his death-blow. He would 
not, he could not believe the fatal truth. He re- 
mained in Paris during the slege, and corrected his 
proof-sheets amid the sourd of the distant guns, I 
saw him again after the Commune; he was inconsol- 
able. His interest in public affairs was almost gone; 
he was an Orleanist, and in the most stringent times 
of the Empire had never refused the colamns of the 
Zevus to a prince of Orleans. He was also a great 
admirer of M. Thiers. He did not understand why 
M. Thiere and the Orleans did not work in harmony, 
He did not understand the visit of the Comte de 
Paris to Frohadorf. Не was instinctively hoetile to 
the Legitimlet party; he was а man of 1830, lost 
among а new ронка. 

As а acientific, historical, and literary pericdical 
the Revue had preserved all its importance; its polit- 
ical róle was finished. Forcade was gone; his clear 
and brilliant mind had beem obscured by madness. 
Buloz was ill; his last days were embittered by those 
deep afflictions whith prepare a man for death,—he 
had lost his eldest son; I will not even allude to 
other troubles, which were too great for him, When 
he saw one of the writers of the old days (for he had 
almost ceased to see the new,contributors) he had a 
moment of satisfaction; but to bis visitors It was a 
ag sight, this strong man completely unnerved, 

ke an oak which has been uprooted and is lying on 
т ground with its broken branches and withered 

ө, 

Buloz has been accused, by а whole generation of 
liltérateura, of great avarice. He certainly bas left a 
large fortune; but I can only say that after I had 
been a few years in the service of the Revue he 
doubled my salary without my asking for it, and he 
would not even recelve my thanks. I would not 
mention thia detail if it were not in order to do 
justice to & man who, with all his defects, deserves 
to be praised for hie good and great qualities (and 
for qualities which have at all times been very rare), 
and d for his extraordinary devotion to a 

t political and intellectual work. Of him it can 
a roeal: *Exegit monumentum." —N. F. Ni 


Oo  —— — —— — 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


APPEAL OF THE COMMITTEE OF CITIZENS. 


The committee on raising means for the pedestal 
and the reception and setting up of Bartholdi’s statue 
of "Liberty Enlightening the World" have issued 
— following appeal to the people of the United 

tates :— 

MUNICIPAL HALL, No. 07 MADISON AVE., 
New York, Feb. б, 1877. 
Am THE PEOPLE € THE nee AM — NUS 

t was pro uring the last year а ety, 
calling [ad arn "Union Franco-Americaine," of 
France to commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of American Independence by erecting in the harbor 
of New York a colossal statue entitled Liberty En- 
lightening the World." The society was inaugurated 
in Paris by a banquet, at which eloquent в es 
were made by several of the most distinguished cit- 
lzens of France, recalling the ancient alliance of the 
French and American peoples and the grand results 
which have made it so memorable In modern civiliza- 
tion. Mr, Edouard Laboulaye, the eminent writer, 
whose pen has been so often employed in the service 
of liberty and progress, was chosen President, and 
among the members enrolled were found the names 
of Oscar de Lafayette, the Marquis de Noailles, the 
Marquis de Rochambeau, Count de Tocqueville, 
Cornelis de With, Henri Martin, Paul de Rémusat, 
and others whose ancestors participated in the mo- 
mentous struggles of our Revolution, or who have 
since proved themselves the earnest and 
steadfast friends of our country and her institutions. 

In their first a to the French people these 
gentlemen said: “Our design is in remembrance of 
a glorious anniversary to raise an exceptional monu- 
ment. We propose to erect in the unequalled harbor 
of New York, on an island belonging to the States of 
the Union, facing Long Island, where some of the 
earliest battles for independence were fought, а gi- 
gantic statue, whose frame on the horizon shall be 
the great cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. There, on the threshold of the continent so 
full of а new life, where vessels from al] parts of the 
world are constantly passing, It will rise from the 
bosom of the waves and represent Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World.“ 

t was a noble and beautiful conception, and the 
on its behalf was во sly answered from 

] parts of France that work was at once put 
into the hands of the eminent French sculptor, M. 
Bartholdl, whose design, after мее еа tie approval 
of many competent artists, ls already roceas of 
practical execution. Vieltors to the late Centennial 
Exhibition will readily recall the enormous hand in 
Mouse which is to form а part of the Imposing work 


It only remains for the American le, in re- 
sponse to this generous movement, to provide for the 
reception, location, presentation, and inauguration of 


this statue, which will be more than one hundred 
feet in height, surmounting a pedestal of nearly 
equal beight, and which will not only form an impres- 
sive omiman о — — of the —— me- 
tropolls o nion, but answer а useful purpose аз 
a beacon or a ві station, and prove an enduring 
record of the early and lasting friendship of the two 
great republics of the nineteenth century. 

The underslgned—a committee appointed at a 
mee of citizens held at the Century Club on the 
2d of January, 1877—have been charged with the 
duty of presenting the qnos to the concurrence and 
coöperation of their fellow-countrymen, and in pur- 
впапсе of thelr task will circulate in all the great 
cities and towns of the United States a series of mab- 
scription papers, in order that all classes of citizens 


may be enabled to take part in this grand patriotic 
ente Subscriptions to any amount be re- 
celved,—from ten cents to one hundred dollars, and 


over. Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Ex- 
changes, Tradesmen's and Mechanics’ Associations, 
Clubs, and other regular organizations are a- 
larly requested to interest themselves in the further- 
ance of our object. 

The committee feel assured that the American peo- 
ple will be only too eager to recognize the friendli- 
ness of this munificent offer on the part of the 
French people, and to reciprocate the kindly and lib- 
ега] sentiments in which it originated by a prompt 
acceptance of it and an active prosecution of the la- 
bors that may be needed to carry the purpose (0 a 
successfal completion. 


Wickham, John Taylor Johnston, yg F. Spauld- 
ing, Theodore Roosevelt, Frederick R. 

James W. Pinchot, Treasurer; William H. Appleton, 
Clark Bell, Theodore Weston, John T. Denny, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Samuel P. Avery, J. Seaver 
Page, Worthington Whittredge, Richard Butler, Sec- 
retary. 


Poetry. 
[For TRE INDEX.] 


LAMENT OF ARCADIAN PEASANTS FLYING 
BEFORE ALANKICS GOTHS, A. D. 305. 


Thou hast conquered, Nazarene! 
Our own gods are half forgot 
(Save In some lone isle or grot) 
Masters once of earth, I ween. 


Strange 'tis to recall their time! 
Qut of tune the antique rhyme; 
Spirita proud of land апа sea, 

Our Lorda, haughty, fair, and froe. 


Why this shonld be I know not; 

They were good to цв епот; 
Radiance sat on their brow; 

What of better hath change brought? 


Still the she-ass doth advance“ 
Ridden by the sober maiden, 
And the child's brow yet is laden 
With the grief of cross and lance. 


Ours were gods of feast and joyance, 
These of sorrow and annoyance; 
We have done full Ш, I wis, 
Bartering for unrest our bliss, 
Over beaven, earth, and main 
Like a pall Christ’s shroud doth hang; 
Death and nothingness their fang 
Fix in our hearts sick with pain. 
RopoLr DE L'ESCALE, 
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Bechtold, 50 cents, 
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THE INDEX Is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
J.T. FEEY, Agent 


TOLEDO Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: 
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сө. 


М. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 


wise, is responsible for . In Its columnas 
except for or her own ind ual statements. Editorial 


contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. T 

TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS,—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired, Unused Manusoripts not returned. 


F&AxOISELLINGWOOD ABBOT,. . s « a 

OOTAVIUS BROOKS GHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
WILLIAM H.SPENCEB, Mas, Е. D. CHENEY, GEORGE JAOOB 
HoLvoAXsz (England), Darm H. CLARK, Муз, ELIZABETH 
Сарт Stanton, Editorial Contributors. 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


EQUAL BRIGHTS IN RELIGION: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the National 
Liberal League, at Philadelphis,on the Fourth of July, 
1876. With an Introduction and Appendix. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the National Liberal League. 1876. Pages 190. 
Price, in paper covers, $1.00; in cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains a complete history of the 
Liberal League movement, a full report of the eight ses- 
sions of the Congress, lists of the contributors to the Con- 
gress fund and of the charter members of the National 
Liberal League, the Constitution and list of officers of the 
latter, extracts from letters by distinguished supporters of 
the movement, etc., etc. It also contains essays by F. E. 
Abbot on “The Liberal League movement; its Principles, 
Objects, and Scope“; by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore оп "Оешосгв- 
cy"; by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitala;" by B. F. Underwood on 
“The Practical Beparation of Church and State"; by С.К. 
Paige on the question, "Is Christianity Part of the Com- 
mon Law?" by D. Y. Kilgore on "Eccleaiasticiam in Amer- 
ican Politics and Institutions"; and by C. D. B. Mills on 
“The Sufficiency of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society.” 
Also, the“ Address of the Michigan State Association of 
Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of Liberals,” and 
the “Patriotic Address of the National Liberal League to 
the People of the United States." This book is the Cen- 
tennis! monument of American Liberalism, and must ac- 
quire new Interest and importance every year a8 the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHUROH AND BTATE. 

All those who received the “Certificate of Membership 
of the Centennial Congresa of Liberals," which was sent 
to the elght hundred persons who signed and returned the 
“application for membership," will receive this Report on 
forwarding ten cents to defray expenses. Others can re- 
ceive it at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUM,231 Washington Street, Bos- 


ton. 
— . M 


THE “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 
MENT” PETITION. 


At a public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian Amendment, 
Rev. J. P. Гуце, President of the Ohio State branch of 
the “National Reform Association," used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution; “Mr, Lytle in his address pointed out the 
fact that the religious (Christian) amendment of the Con- 
atitution, во far from being a measure contemptible for 
the fewness and weakness of Its advocates, has been in 
principle indorsed and adopted by the Senate of the 
United States. In the School Amendment, as passed in the 
Senate last summer by à vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
ceasity for some such Constitutional provision as we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been в long step toward the end we 
seek,” 

What Mr. Lytle said is only too true. The passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole ques- 
tion of State Christianization or State Secularization is 
certain in the not distant future. All friends of such an 
amendment as shall guarantee and protect Equal Righits in 
Religion by securing the Total Separation of Church and 
State are earnestly urged to circulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulatioh, [will be sent to any one on receipt 
of a stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 

ͤ—— e 

ALL WHO are interested in the general adoption of 
the Metric System (and who that hates confusion 
and clumeiness in calculation is not interested in it?) 
will be glad to know that there із ап American 
Metric Bureau" at No. 18 Tremont Place, Boston, 
which publishes a monthly Metric Bulletin, full of 
information on thie subject. This Bureau has at its 
office ‘‘metric scales, measures, books, charts, and 
apparatus, illustrating the best methods of teaching 
and introducing the system, which teachers and 
others interested are invited to call and examine. 
Correspondence and coöperation solicited.” The 
Corresponding Secretary is Mr. Melvil Dewey, and 
those at a distance will find it worth their while to 
write to him, 


MOODY AND SANKEY,. 


Not long since we attended with some friends one 
of the evening meetings at the Tabernacle. The 
building, which is said toseat six thousand, was com- 
pletely filled. The faces about us were those of eyl- 
dently respectable people, but none of them evinced 
the marke of culture or more than an average degree 
of intelligence. A young woman at our right, who 
very civilly offered the use of her little hymn-book, 
had a serious expression verging on solemnity, and 
seemed in a quiet way deeply touched by some of the 
proceedings, occasionally wiping her eyes. There was 
a noticeable absence, in our Immediate neighborhood, 
of those keen, wideawake countenances which one 
is sure to see at any miscellaneous gathering of & non- 
religious character. A certain staid decorousness, 
euch as pervades most church congregations, was the 
most obvious characteristic of our neighbors; and it 
was difficult to avold the conclusion that the audi- 
ence was mainly compoeed of the habitual attendants 
of the churches, Few signs appeared that the classes 
supposed to stand in most need of conversion“ 
were largely represented. Be this as it may, there 
was little or no excitement of any sort. Everything 
that was said or sung seemed to be a matter of course, 
and to be received with undemonstrative acquies- 
cence. So far аз was evident on the surface, it was 
the opinion of everybody that (һе revival was a good 
thing, and that it was about time for somebody else 
to get converted.“ 

The proceedings on the platform went on with the 
regularity of clock-work. At а little after seven 
o'clock, the ''praise-meeting" began, Mr. Ackers 
sat at the organ; Dr. Tourjée gave out the hymns 
to the choir with military promptness, permitting no 
pauses between them, and apparently resolved to 
"occupy the time" with psalmody till it could be 
filled with something better. The singing was good 
of ita kind; but the cool and business-like tone of the 
manager in giving hie directions threw an alr of arti- 
ficiality about the whole performance, and suggested 
a suepicion that the musicians had aa little sentiment 
as а music-box. The same mechanism of manner 
and arrangement characterized the conduct of the 
meeting from beginning to end, destroyed all real 
solemnity, and rendered it impossible to imagine that 
genuine religious sensibility could have anything to 
do with services whose wire framework waa so pain- 
fully visible. Mr. Moody's part in them formed no 
exception. He read the Scriptures just as he would 
have read from а newspaper, with nothing of that 
undertone of reverence which instantaneously reports 
Itself to all who can hear it; and, on closing в prayer, 
he snapped open his eyes and immediately gave out a 
hymn as if the number he announced were only an 
additional syllable to the Amen.“ It. may seem a 
strange criticism to come from THE INDEX, but it is 
nevertheless true that what we least liked jn Mr. 
Moody and his whole meeting waa an utter absence 
of deep, inward, pervading religiousness. There was 
vastly more of this in Mr. Sankey’s singing than in 
all the other services combined; in hie hymn, ‘‘Sow- 
ing the Seed by the Daylight Fair,’’ there was Indeed 
a tender pathos, an awed, wistful outlook into the 
Infinite Mystery that holds our tiny lives in Its ocean- 
like embrace, which made its own appeal to the 
really religious spirit, But thle was fleeting; and the 
strains had scarcely died away when the bread-and- 
butter theology of the revival uttered once more its 
harsh and hoarse croak. 

The subject of Mr. Moody's sermon was ''God's 
Remedy for Sin." He read the story of the Brazen 
Serpent which saved the Israelites from the serpents’ 
bites in the wilderness, and then read passages of the 
fourth gospel explaining this asa type or symbol of 
the Savior“ sent to rescue men from eternal death. 
The burden of the whole discourse was simply—be- 
lieve and be saved, disbelieve and be damned! There 
was literally nothing else in the whole sermon but 
illustrations, imaginary conversations, stories, ap- 
peals, and exhortations, all directed to the one object 
of turning the sinner’s eyes to the Brazen Serpent set 
up by God as the sole Savior from perdition,—noth- 
ing, in short, but the old, coarse, repule!ve selfishness 
of Orthodoxy, unredeemed by в single ray of moral 
nobleness, with no message to man but the eternal 
whine—''Save your own Soul! Look out for Num- 
ber One!’ That was the essence of all that Moody 
said. And that is the essence of all that Orthodoxy 
has to say: Save your own Soul! Look ont for 
Number One!“ 

From such а brutally gross religion as this, which 
makes no appeal whatever to the reffned religions sen- 
sibilities, the lofty moral aspirations, or the trained 
intellectual faculties of the nineteenth century, and 


which is now on s mad crusade to overwhelm the 
intelligence and civilization of the world with false, 
foolish, and demoralizing superstitions, every fine 
nature would recoil in mingled pity and disgust, were 
it not that feeling itself has become dulled by the 
constant repetition of the humiliating spectacle. In 
this elevation of Self-Interest to the rank of the su- 
preme motive of human conduct, none the less abhor- 
rent to every great spirit because commanded by the 
Christian Church and sanctioned by the authority of 
imagined revelations of God, there le nothing that 
tends to improve human society, but everything that 
tends to retard ita advancement. Whatever inci- 
dental good may be done to a few individuale Is vastly 
more than offset by the harm done to mankind as a 
whole. The "revival" iə founded in superstition and 
ignorance, which are the worst foes of civilization ; 
and what could reasonably be expected from the tri- 
umph of such Influences but a general deterioration 
of the community? Fortumately the world is too old 
to be again thrust back Into the period of slavish sub- 
mission to the Church; and the spasms of revivalism 
are but the death-throes of a great decaying tyranny. 

Nevertheless, there are grave lessons to be learned 
from such a phenomenon as the Tabernacle move- 
ment. Coarse and ignorant as Mr. Moody is, we pay 
sincere tribute to the intense earnestness of the man. 
Here lies his mighty power—for mighty power he has, 
or hls career would have been impossible. Although 
the number of converts“ and even of "Inquirers"' ia 
во disproportioned to the ponderous machinery em- 
ployed to make them, there can be no question that 
Mr. Moody is exerting a tremendous Influence on be- 
half of his debased type of religion. Faith in his 
own gospel burns and blazes In every word he utters; 
the fact that he belleves in it with an intensity 
scarcely paralleled in this age. of growing scepticism 
has given him contro! of men and money to an aston- 
ishing degree. Uncultivated as he jain speech and 
manner, devoid of all the graces whichcharm the fas- 
tidlous and unable even to use the English language 
correctly, he yet wields a power over his intellectual 
superiors which makes them the servants of his will, 
and as it were compels the churches to sit at his feet. 
His earnestness la a fire which kindles fire In others; 
and thia, not the Holy Ghost, is the real secret of his 
success. Seldom has the omnipotence of a fixed pur- 
pose and white-hot enthusiasm revealed itself more 
remarkably than in the manner In which Dwight 
L. Moody haa conscripted men, money, and organiza- 
tions Into the service of his own will. His homely 
eloquence is nothing but directness and singleneas of 
aim in propagating a faith which with him ís no sec- 
ond-hand affalr. When the new faith is half as much 
in earnest, it will be ten (шев as powerful in the 
world, 

But it would not be trne to attribute to Mr. 
Moody's individual earnestness alone all the great 
popular effect he has produced. The fact is that a 
vast majority of Christlans hold languidly and me- 
chanically the faith which he holds with a consum- 
ing conviction. What he wholly believes, they half- 
believe, Where they are lukewarm, he is fervid. 
Hence he only gives them back their own thought 
and feeling with added intensity; otherwise he 
would find no response at all. His very Ignorance 
und coarseness of grain protect him from the causes 
which sap the faith of thousands; апа he thus comes 
to rekindle a smouldering fire. Christianity is not 
dead—it is only dying; and its vitality is least ex- 
hausted in those who, like him, do not know too 
much. He therefore comes as a dispeller of doubt, 
a Confirmer of half-faith, a stimulator of those who 
long to be stimulated ; and his own earnestness would 
be Ineffective, were ít not for the previous prepared- 
ness of his audiences. These two causes combined 
fully account for his grest influence over the 
churched and his very feeble influence over the un- 
churched. The boasted conversions of “‘infidele’”’ are 
very evidently blunders or worse; Indeed, it may ba 
safely asserted, judging from bls own words, that he 
knows nothing of the mental state of those whom he 
ie pleased to designate by that favorite epithet, 
When he shows some signs of comprehending why 
Intelligent sceptics are what they are, his converted 
“infidels’’ will less closely resemble white blackbirds. 

Two leading motives manifestly lie at the bottom 
of the present revival movement. Without certain 
very practical objects, it would have been impossible 
to obtain from practical men the great sums necessary 
to bulld costly special buildings in different cities 
and defray the heavy current expenses, or to secure 
{гош so many churches the united support and coóp- 
eration which are indispensable to the success of the 
movement. These, objects ate evidently, first, to 
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swell the membership of the coóperating churches 
themselves, and, secondly, to make а great public 
demonstration of the power of Orthodory in the 
community, as a necessary means of increasing that 
power. These objecta concern the materíal welfare 
of the churches as institutions; and he is a very 
eredulous and innocent-minded person who fails to 
ses In them the secret propelling power of the re- 
vival. Not a philanthropic anxiety abont the salva- 
tion of unconverted sinners, but a sagacious and 
business-like regard for the interests of the Protes- 
tant Evangelical churches, explains the lavish ontlay 
of money and exertion in the Moody campaign. Ав 
to the former of these two objects, the degree of suc- 
cess attained is very moderate, notwithstanding the 
evident disposition to overstate the number of con- 
versions” effected. But the other object—the Impos- 
ing public demonstration of the strength of Ortho- 
doxy—ie far more successful. Thousands and thou- 
sands of selfish or weak-minded people are impreased 
by the revival with the bellef that the road to popn- 
lar favor i8 to be connected with Orthodox societies 
in some degree; and, though not converted, they 
are thus influenced to eupport the churches from 
very questionable social and business motives, 
This sort of gain is not easily measured, but it is 
vast. The great floating vote“ in religious matters 
ia affected by the noise and parade of the revival just 
as it Is in political matters by torchlight processions 
and barbecues and mass meetings; and the shrewd 
leaders of Orthodoxy, аз a mere means of party suc- 
cess, cheerfully pay the bille for the sake of these In- 
direct returns for the money. It is thie practical, 
cool-headed, calculating policy which, knowing how 
to use the fanaticism of the Moodys. and Sankeys 
to its own advantage, sete them in the front as 
the ostensible leaders of the revival, lete them have 
thelr own way, and nevertheless makes them cat's- 
paws to draw its own chestnuts out of thefire. Verily, 
the children of the Church are wiser lu their genera- 

tion than the children of Truth! 

— m 
THE BEAL FOE. 

While the secta, one and all, are disputing about 
doctrines, the unsectarlans, foes of dogma, clearly 
perceive that the source of the evils they, all in their 
several degrees and kinds complain of, are not due to 
opinions but to the opinion that opinion can in any 
cane be final; that there is any authority to fix opln- 
lon or to consecrate it when fixed; that there is good 
reason for accepting any answer to any question as 
conclusive; that there exists any tribunal, instituted 
or uninstituted, before which the mind can be sum- 
moned to give an account of itself; that any class of 
thinkers have the right to judge, proscribe, abuse 
any other class of thinkers on the ground either of 
conclusions arrived at by fair process of reasoning, or of 
principles held with honest intelligence, The real foe 
ls dogmatism,—a foe equally detestable when leagued 
with attractive bellefs as with unattractive, though 
not as mischievous, But for dogmatism the attrac- 
tive beliefs would do themselves tenfold more justice, 
and the unattractive bellefs would soon be refuted 
and repelled. The worn-out absurdities of the repi- 
val preacher would have been howled and laughed 
out of existence long ago had it not been for the pres- 
tige given to them by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
There is nothing In the doctrines themselves to pro- 
tect them against an instantaneously ruinous assault 
from all the batteries of intelligence, from eclence, 
philosophy, history, psychology, practical ethics, even 
from the commonest ‘‘common sense"; they would 
go down like card-houses before cannon-balls, if it 
were not for the lines of defence that dogmatism has 
drawn round them; one line called scripture, anoth- 
er called tradition, a third called creed, a fourth called 
church, and all guarded by а fictitious being made 
awfully beautiful to the imagination, known as the 
Christ. Before euch ontworks bristling the hosts of 
superstition, bearing the mythological sword of the 
spirit, and clad in he whole armor of God," intel- 
ligence pauses and retires.  Dogmatism insults 
knowledge, proscribes literature, defames goodness, 
caricatures wisdom, shields stupidity from criticism, 
folsts second-hand blunders, as in the case of the 
wondrous Cook, on open-mouthed credulity, and 
makes the uttermost foolishnesa reputable, if it only 
bears the name "Christian." Dogmatism pushes the 
Bible into the public schools, and tries to crowd 
Christ into the Constitution. Dogmatism would 
erect Christianity to the dignity of а national [faith ; 
on the ons hand pressing the claims of Romanism, 
on the other aseerting the supreme prerogatives of 
Protestantism; in both cases proscribing Rationalism 
the enemy of them both. Dogmatlam supporta the 


feeble edifica of Unitarianism and Universalism, 
shoving them up against the ancient wall of the 
Church, and discouraging their desire to build a sep- 
arate establishment for themselves, more suitable to 
the requirements of their faith, 

That opinions are of no moment is not affirmed. 
Opinions are of immense moment. That people 
should hold right views and not wrong ones may be 
of vital consequence; the battle between resson and 
unrenson on the field of opinion can hardly be 
waged too fiercely for our taste, provided It is waged 
rationally, Dogmatism forbids its being waged at 
all; substitutes obloquy for argument, and denuncia- 
tion for proof. This process of despotism, character- 
ized by arrogance on the part of the enthroned op- 
pressor, by exasperation on the part of the victim of 
the injustice, has been worked Industriously for а 
thousand years with resulta unspeakably disastrous 
to the human mind, The practice of 1% has become 
A second nature, so that even ''liberals" continue it 
without suspecting its influence, transferring the 
throne of dominion from the Bible to the soul, as the 
Christians had transferred It from the Church to the 
Bible, substituting intuition for inspiration, knowl- 
edge of principles“ for assurance of faith, absolute 
certainty of “First Truths“ for implicit confidence in 
the creed, they denounce each other аз base“ with 
the same unction as they themselves have been be- 
smeared with, The writer, journalist or preacher, 
who takes a different view of a social doctrine or a 
political theory from that taken by themselves Is re- 
buked in the old churchly manner by the nnchurched 
who have not yet learned that reason ls the one tri- 
bunal before which all opinions must be tried. 
Transcendentallem has sinned in this way and still 
sins. The vast service it rendered in its day, and for 
which the present generation cannot be too grateful, 
is gravely qualified by the absolute temper it retained 
on all matters of religious concern, The Soul proved 
to be no lesa despotic than the Church. The fault 
could be forgiven in the age when transcendentallam 
flourlahed—before the acientific method was inaugu- 
rated,—but now can be no longer winked at. 

These commenta may seom vague and aimless. To 
the writer’s apprehension they are neither. They 
were provoked by the recent criticism of one radical 
journal by another. 0. B. F. 


Communications. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND FREE BELIGION. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

In your leader of Feb. 15th, you разе эу: your- 
self on record as а believer in woman suffrage, and 
have sustained that position by unanswerable argo- 
ments, And, yet, like Ensign Stebbings, who was for 
the Maine law, but nat its enforcement, you аге 
for woman suffrage, but against allowing women to 
vote. 

While I have the highest trust in your fidelity to 
your conscience, I must вау I do not see the con- 
sistency of your position on this question. If woman 
suffrage ів a right, as you admit and prove, how can 
you deny its exercise? I know you give aa a rea- 
son that women would vote against the seculariza- 
tion of the State. I admit that I fear the same re- 
sult. But that is their business. If women have 
the right to vote, I hold it our duty to secure them 
the 3 and then they must take the re- 
sponsibility: е, ав Free Religionists, hold that 
every one should have freedom of conscience, Now 
if any woman consclentiously holds what seems to 
you and me a dangerous doctrine—that sectarian 
dogmas should be ingrafted into the Constítution,— 
what rigbt have we to say she shall not vote accord- 
Ing to her sincere convictions? We are now suffer- 
Ing under ecclesiastical domination in the State, in- 
flicted and upheld by the votes of men; so that we 
shall be no worse off, in that respect, if the votes of 
women be added. Still, it is mere assumption to de- 
clare in advance, that women will vote for the union 
of Church and State. But if they should do во, as 
men have already done, I am not sure that they 
would not be as readily converted to the true ground 
as the deluded ones of our own sex, who, at this late 
day, in enlightened Massachusetts, are compelli 
the observance of mongrel Sabbatarian laws whi 
are neither Jewish, nor Christian, nor rational, nor 
constitutional. Sere HUNT. 

[Our good friend has strangely misread the article 
he criticises. If he will read it over again, he will 
see that we do not deny the exercise" of the right 
for which we argued. We only said we preferred to 
work for it in our own way,—to work steadily for the 
"inviolability of the individual" and the ''political 
equality of all individuals," which cover &nd include 
woman suffrage, rather than to work for woman snf- 
frage in any way which would destroy the principles 
that alone demand it. Every word we write for 
State Secularization le a direct word for woman suf- 


frage; if women are individuals, we cannot plead 


the cause of equal individual rights without pleading 
her cause too, It is only in the name of equal indi- 
vidual rights that woman can justly claim the suf- 
frage; and we are truer to her cause in steadfastly 
standing by the principle to which alone abe can ap- 
peal, than we should be in forgetting this principle 
and remembering only an incidental consequence of 
it. To give her the barren privilege of throwing a 
bit of paper into a bor without knowing why or 
wherefore, would be an infinitely less boon than to give 
her в comprehension of the sublime idea which lies 
In the act, and teach her to prize the act only for the 
sake of the idea, 

There is no “inconsistency” in conceding woman 
suffrage to be “a right," and yet holding that no 
right, whether of man or woman, is absolute. Life, 
liberty, and property are all righta; but they may 
all be rightfully forfeited and withheld. Whoever 
would use his liberty to destroy the liberties of oth- 
ers, forfelta his right to it, and may be imprisoned or 
disfranchised justly; hence criminals and lunatics 
are во treated. If it4s true that women would use 
the suffrage to Christianize the State and destroy ite 
secularity, they have no right to the euffrage what- 
ever; they would thereby sell themselves and others 
into slavery,—an unlawful act which no free State 
permite. The question with inteiligent people 1s, 
Would women зо vote? If they would, itis by no 
means their business“; it is the business of every- 
body who prizes his or her own religious liberty and 
means to defend it. Were we certain that women 
would so vote, we should unhesitatingly vote against 
woman suffrage every time; but since we are not ab- 
solutely certain of it, we should run the risk and vote 
yes every time. Nevertheless, we consider the es- 
tablishment of woman suffrage before the State is ir- 
revocably secnlarized to be a most perilous experi- 
ment; and every true friend of the woman moye- 
ment should hold it imperatively necessary to make 
the now unenlightened majority of women and men 
alike comprehend the principle of secular goyern- 
ment,—without which there ів no liberty for any 
rationalist.—Ep. ] 


——————L————— 
MORE ABOUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


DEAR Mg, Аввот:— 

I must protest against being misunderstood. Let 
me epitomize my reasons,“ published in Tux InN- 
DEX of January 11. 

1, The danger to а republican form of govern- 
ment resta in the ignorance of the voter. 

2. The American republic to-day is weaker than 
it was twenty years ago, because of the large class of 
untrained voters thrown upon our shores from for- 
elgn monarchical countries; and its strength has re- 
cently been further tried by the enfranchisement of 
the negro race. 

3. One of the most portentous problems now caat- 
ing its baleful shadow upon the future of the re- 

ublic is the old questlon of the union of Church and 

tate. If Christianity is successful In its God-in-the- 
Constitution proposition, the republic will die, and 
the hand on the dial of human progress be set back 
hundreds of years. 

4. If woman suffrage could be achieved at once, 
the hands of priestcraft, both Romish and Protea- 
tant, would be strengthened inmessurably, and free- 
thought would be at the mercy of its most deadly 
foe, —dogmatic theology. 

These were the propositions I intended to embody 
in my former artlele. Possibly I did not state them 
with safficlent clearness; but at any rate neither of 
my lady critics has seen fit to grapple with them and 
demonstrate that I waa wrong in my position. 

Now эш siate ono more 1 1 am in favor of 
woman age. recognize its abstract justice, 
and concede without —.— argument all ibat its 
advocates claim from the atand-point of equal righta. 
In times past I have advocated It to the t of my 
ability, and it was not without а pang that I re- 
viewed my earlier opinions, and determined that it 
was best for the republic, best for the race, and best 
for woman herself, to postpone for a season the un- 
doubted right of full political equality with her 
brother and husband. 

Justice is a plant of slow monii Centuries of 
bloodshed intervened between the birth of the ides 
of human equality and the authoritative utterance 
of Thomas Jefferson that all men are created free 
and equal" But those centuries had b t their 
hard-earned lessons to mankind, and the thunder of 
the ''self-evident" truth called to arms a nation of 
manly men, to embody It in law. 

Let the women agitate, for agitation educates; 
and when they are called (as they assuredly will be} 
to the full duty of citizenship, they be self- 
owned and self-controlled,—not the tools of theology, 
not the helpers of superstition, but free women, ft 
to be the mothers and teachers of & race of heroes 
and heroines. 

It is a little remarkable, however, that the twa 
women who defend the is of "the sex" 
my assault are both women without superstition." 
In my heart of hearts I wish they and all like them— 
brave, free, thoughtful—had the full political rights 
now monopolized by our sex. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb, 11, 1877. 


FRANK J, MEAD. 
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THE BLAND SILVER BILL AGAIN. 
To THE EDITOR оғ THE InpEx:— 

The communication of R. C." in TRE INDEX of 
Jan, 25th, evidences a healthful change since his criti- 
eism of the Bland Silver Bill to which I referred in а 
former note. 


In the criticiam referred to, In which “Н. С.” 
speaks of legislation on silver aa "an attempt to fix 
by legislation the price of а merchantable commod- 


ity," and which he characterizes as simply disgust- ` 


ing in the nineteenth century," the critic evidently 
had in view the doctrine so ly taught and 
believed, that the value of gold and silver ів, and 
always must be, wholly independent of legislation. 
The writer undertook to point out in a brief note, 
with the ald of a few pointed quotations from Cer- 
nuschl, that this theory was erroneous and mis- 
chlevous, 

It has been shown that all legislation calculated 
to extend the use of gold tenda to enhance the value 
of gola, and the same with silver. On the contrary, 
all legislation tending to limit the use of either metal 
tends to lessen the value of that metal. Of course, 
M different nations fix different ratios of value for 
the two metals in thelr colnage, that metal only will 
Sieber ip tai тал as compared ith thn ether 

er in country, as com e other 
metal, than In other countries. A uniform ratio In 
& sufficient number of countries to secure a prepon- 
derance in the genera! balancing of trade la undoubt- 
edly necessary to maintain general bl-metallie circu- 
Tation. All that ів meant, however, by international 
legislation Is an understanding among different na- 
tions that they wil adopt a common ratio between 
gold and silver unita in the coinage of money. 

It is true that Cernuschi is opposed to the Bland 
ВШ, вз he i$ to our silver fractional currency, or any 
legislation on the subject, until after a commission 
has been instituted to e upon a common ratio for 
— the leading nations of Europe and the United 

tes. 


While the writer would favor most heartily the 
appointment of such a commission, he can see no 
objection to restoring at once, In this country, as a 
simple act of justice, the status of silver existing 
when our debt was created and specie payment sus- 
pended. This will not prevent a concurrence In the 
recommendation of a commission hereafter, even 
thou; 177 "es be to adopt the ratio of 151, in- 
st 0 to 1. 


Much of the mischief already done here and else- 
where has grown out of the doctrine that legislation 
bas nothing to do with the value of metallic money; 
that gold ia in some manner an unvarying standard, 
wholly independent of legislation, a dead-sea level 
the world over; and that all fluctuations in values are 
movements to and from this never-varying level. 
Substitute for this erroneous doctrine the practical 
trath that the value of gold or silver is determined 
on the one hand by quantity, and on the other by 
nse or employment, including, of course, both its use 
in the arts and aa money. To the extent, then, that 
the employment of either metal is lessened by legis- 
lation or otherwise, the quantity АЛДЫК» ваше, 
fo that extent it is decreased In value (not by an even 
ratio, for the increase in value, for other reasons, 
varies by a ratio greater than that Indicated by the 
decrease of quantity), and an Increase In the employ- 
ment of elther metal tends to Increase its value. 

Up to 1872 gold and silver had circulated tn Earope 
ва money in the proportion of 15j of ailver to 1 of 
gold. England coined only gold, Germany only sll- 
ver; other countries colned both gold and silver, and 
in the general balancing both metalà, in the ratio 
given, were equally money. In the United States 
the ratio was 16 of silver to 1 of gold, and, conse- 

uently, silver did not circulate as money in the 
nited States, except as subsidiary coins; but, 
neverthelese, nntil the recent disturbing leglalation 
in this and other countries, the mass of the two 
metals constituted a common valuator, determining 
values and governing prices tbroughout the world. 
But now Germany comes in and demonetizes silver 
1 , aod substitutes gold, thus lessening 
employment of silver and enlarging that of gold, 
The United States declares against silver as money; 
the States comprising the Latin Union stop coining 
silver. What is the result? Less use for silver, and 
for silver lese value; increased employment for gold, 
and for gold higher value. What is the effect of 
such a change in the value of money? While it ia 
going on, utter derangement of al! other vaines; 
money is rising In value; other things are falling. 
It is profitable to hold money and everything for 
which money can be demanded, and unprofitable to 
invest ln anything ede, ог to carry on production of 
any kind, beyond immediate consumption. Capital 
avoids Industries, labor is Idle, the accumulation of 
wealth ceases. Monetary legislation, deranging val- 
mes, ls the, chief cause of a train of consequences 
engendering idleness, want, and misery, wherever 
its influence Is felt. 


- Disraeli, іп 1873, explained this cause, and pre- 
dicted the results that have followed.» 

But the effect produced on all debts, public and 
private, ia most manifest, as it je most direct. 

Bince 1850 the Бин indebtedness of the world, 
according to R. Dudley Baxter, has increased by 
more than $10,000,000,000 ; almost no State is now 
exempt. The aggregate swells to over $20,000,000,000. 
These debta were based upon values resulting from 
the employment of both silver and gold as money; 
nay, they were, In fact, based upon values resulting 
not only from the employment of gold and silver as 
valuators, but besides, and in addition to these 
metals, large volumes of legal tender paper money. 
In the United States, Italy, Austria, and Ruasia, not to 
name less important States, more than $2,000,000,000 


of legal tender paper money has been issued since 
1850, This paper money displaced, іп a large meas- 
ure, the metallic money in circulation in these coun- 
tries, and, to that extent, lessened the employment of 
gold and silver, and consequently their value. The 
colns of these countries being displaced by paper 
money, went to swell the volume of metallic money 
in other countries, and, as the volume Increased in 
such countries, the tendency was to enhance prices 
generally. Р 

The value of the legs] tender paper money in the 
countries issning 16 is governed by the same lawa 
governing metallic money; namely, the quantity as 
comp with its e ra rig or, in other words, 
the transactions or exchanges it is used to effect. 

Now it is proposed not only to reverse al] this, and 
substitute coin money again for legal tender paper, 
but to actually limit the volume of metallic money to 
gold alone, and then require debts to be pald accord- 
Ing to this standard! hat couki be more wicked ? 
And yet R. C.,“ like many others, seems to think 
anything else would be ation, and a cheat! To 
this class of moralists creditors, like popes, can do 
no wrong. They may righteously intrigue to alter 
the value of meney; to do that covertly which would 
be denounced by every honest man if attempted 
openly, and escape censure. Or creditor nation may, 
by legislation, lessen the value of silver and increase 
that of gold, and then come forward and demand 
payment in the dearer metal. 

n view of its far-reaching effect, and the manner 
in which 1% has been carried on, how is it possible to 
resist the belief that the movement begun In — nè 
а few years ago, and во energetically aided by public 
creditors everywhere, to establish monometalliam, 
was э deliberate purpose to enhance the value, 
through legislation, of money, and, consequently, 
of debta, at the expense, not only of other property, 
but of Jabor and life? Nothing but the immeasura- 
ble wickedness of such a purpose warrants a doubt 
on the question, 

Finally, permit me to say to R. C," that he need 
have no delicacy as to the elementary character of 
economical treatises he might suggest. No science 
is well learned unless its elementa аге mastered, and 
of no science is this so true as of Economies, They 
only who “know by intultion" can with safety dia- 
card the elements of so Intricate a WORD 


WAENER. 
MARIETTA, O., Feb. 9, 1877. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Among the many abuses which society still suffers 
to exist, there is not one which le so widely ex- 
tended, or which affects the Interests of so many in- 
dividuals, or calls so imperatively for reform, as that 
which results from the power of capital to absorb 
the products of labor. Capital, the product and nat- 
ural ally of labor, has become its antagonist and its 
master; not in consequence of any attribute of an 
inherent character, but by a power which society 
has conferred. Though incapable of producing any- 
thing of itself, it 18 able through thie power to secure 
a portion of the producta of labor without rendering 
an equivalent. The natural function of capitalis In 
the character of в tool or implement to aid in pro- 
duction, and that portion of the product which сарі- 
tal may justly claim ів the amount to which its value 
hag been impaired. When it exacts more than this, 
and in proportion as it does во, it is unjust to labor, 
because it is in competition with labor. The present 
system presents 80 Many opportunities to despoil la- 
bor in the form of interest and рой, that any effort 
to secure justice to labor under It seems almost hope- 
less. That it is wrong to force a human being capa- 
ble of h T, thirst, and fatigue—to say nothing of 
higher fee дз compete in the straggle for exist- 
ence with an inanimate object, whether it be a coin 
ог an engine, is, or should be, clear to the moral 
sense of every one. 

The extent to which labor is subject to this condi- 
tion under the system which now exists, and the 
evils which result from it, are not realized elther by 
those who profit by, or those who suffer the wrong. 
Yet every dollar which is taken as interest, and 
every dollar which is acquired through profit over 
and above а just compensation for the cost of the 1а- 
bor in effecting the pxchange; is obtained in direct 
violation of this principle. It Is through the viola- 
tlon of this prine ple that labor із held in the toils by 
a power which itself creates, a power which has to 
such an extent secured tbe mastery over it as to 
force it continually to forge the chains by which it is 
held in bondage. To free labor from the subjection 
in which it is now held, "we must be deprived of 
Its power to compete with It. And all efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the laborer will be successful 
just in proportion as уре in limiting it. But 
no effort, 1 think, will rewarded with more than 
partial and temporary success which does not accom- 
plish its destruction. It is through institutions that 
capital has acquired this power to increase ite volume 
at the expense of labor, and not, as is generally su 
posed, because those who possess it are endowed in 
any great degree with superior self-denial, intelli- 
gence, or energy; and it is through euch institutions 
as will deprive capital of this same power that rellef 
{в to be sought. 

To depend alone upon educating the moral sense 
to a degree which shall secure equitable dealing un- 
der & system which presents so many opportunities 
and so constant з temptation to а contrary course of 
conduct, will be to depend upon a broken reed. We 
do not underestimate the Importance of cultivating 
the moral sense, or the value of moral influences in 
governing society. But we wish to protest against 
the policy of trusting to mora) influences alone, 
when they are во manifeatly inadequate to remedy во 


extensive and so intolersble an evil. I belleve the 
power to remedy this evil exists in society an it із 
now organized, and it is our purpose to indicate the 
direction and to trace (in outline merely) the methods 
by which it is to be applied. Before the com t 

hysician prescribes m remedy for a disease the 

uman system, he carefully examines the patient to 
ascertain the origin, character, and extent of the 
RS Before we can reasonably hope to remove 
the evils which exist In our social system, we must 
ascertain, if possible, the cause or causes which 
have been instrumental in produ them. 

What, then, are the causes which have mainly 
contributed to produce the present unequal and in- 
— сар, utlon of roca stated at the 
outset that the power w Ги to 
compete with bh vai the fundamental cause; but 
how capital has come to possess this power, and by 
what methods, and under what conditions it ів able 
to use it to such advantage to itself at the expense 
of labor, may now be considered. The division of 
labor and the introduction of labor-ssving processes 
and machinery bave Increased the productive power 
of the most advanced nations in many departments 
of industry almost beyond computation, and have 
greatly increased the comforts of the Jaborer as well 
as the wealth of the capitalist; but few, I think, 
realize the extent to which lt has increased the 
power of capital or the dependence of labor. The 
diviaion of labor has become so completely aed 
to secure economy іп production, that few workmen 
can produce more than one, and many more bey a 
portion of one article which they may require for 
consumption; that can only be done successfully by 
the use of expensive tools or machinery requiring а 
large amount of capital which he does not possess. 
Powerless to produce в single article which he can 
exchange for food, clothing, or shelter, he 1s forced 
to sell bis labor to those who control these avenues 
to production. The condition in which he is placed, 
and his helplessness in fixing the terms of the contract 
are clearly and eloquently stated in the following 
quotation from Talks about Labor, by J. W. Larned :— 

„Here, then, entangled helplessly in the meshes of 
the vast net-work of this modern o on of labor 
and все, stands the man who has hands and 
brains, intelligence, strength, and will to work, ac- 
cording to the demand of Nature, for what he needs, 
but who stands empty-handed, with no accumulation 
of things hitherto uced,—wlth no capital. What 
сап he do? There are no wild creatures any more 
within his search that he can hunt for food, or whose 
skins he can appropriate for clothing. There is not 
an animal that he can kill which is not the property 
of somobody, stamped with the t of possession by 
acquirement or accumulation. There is not a field 
in which he can dig a rood, or pluck an ear of corn, 
or gather a handful of fruit, that is not hedged with 
the same right. There ls nothing within bis reach 
to which he can apply his labor to make it productive 
for others, and во exchangeable,—not а scrap of raw 
material, whether metal, or wood, or stone, or even 
clay, that is not ticketed and labelled, ‘Hands off!’ 
The mark of appropriation, the sign and seal of cap- 
ital, are on everything around him. Except with 
consent of the soverelgna of thie universal domain, 
if he so much as attempts to apply his hands to an 

roductive work, he ів а trespasser and в thief. 
at сап hado? Why, nothing, bat helplessly cry 
out to those who hold this environment of capital 
around him: ‘Pray let us work! Let me have some- 
thing to work with and work upon,—land to culti- 
vate, or wood to cut, or iron to forge, or clay to 
mould and burn! Give me а chance to produce 
something that la exchangeable for bread with those 
who have bread. Make your own terms with me,— 
the best terms that you can make with me and with 
my fellows who, Шке me, have only capacity to work 
and desire to work, and who are utterly without the 
means! Take every advantage that you will of the 
MX deme pressure of our necessities; make us bid 
against one another, until we bid ourselves down to 
во emall а share of the products of our labor, ax- 
N your materials, with your implements, 
that it will barely keep our bodies and our souls to- 
gether. But let us work, and not starve.’ * 

We think it must be admitted that this picture pre- 
sents very clearly and truly the condition of the labor- 
er who is in our mechanical and manufactur- 
Ing industries. With the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery requiring large capital, and by the 
absorption of our unoccupied lands by speculators 
and raliroad companies, it will soon become true in 

cultural pursuits. 

We often hear it said that the interests of labor and 
nm are identical, This is only true во far as the 
individual laborer is a capitalist or the individual 
capitalist a laborer. As soon as the laborer employs 
another's capital or the capitaliat another's labor, 
their interests become conflicting. When capitalists 
and laborers become separated into distinct classes, 
the antagonism is complete and a constant warfare 
results, with such advan on the side of the cap- 
italist that the laborer has little more power to secure 
justice then he would have, were he a piece of un- 
conscious mechanism. The machine must be oiled 
and repaired to be serviceable; the man must be 
clothed and fed to be serviceable; but the least 
amount of either consistent with securing efficient 
service is all that capital need bestow under the ex- 
isting system. Ido not wish to be understood that 

talists as а class use the power they possess to 

s extent. That they often continue to do business 
without profit, sometimes at a loss, to furnish those 
that would be otherwise without employment the 
means of subsistence, we all know. I only desire to 
show that the exis system possesses this power in 
many branches of industry, and is developing it to a 
frightfal extent in all; that, as this power is the 
logical result of the system, and its nse is recognized 
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as just by society, a forbearance of its use will be re- 
garded as an act of charity and not aa resulting from 
any feeling of obligation. Humanity uires and 
justice demands the abolition of the conditions which 
render the exercise of this power dependent upon the 
will of those who hold it, 

Slavery may be rendered more tolerable, and no 
doubt haa been, by kindness and forbearance; but 
what was intolerable was that any one should be per- 
mitted to hold slaves at all. Now, although there is 
a great difference In degree between chattel-slavery 
and that condition of servitude unto which capital 
forces labor,it must be admitted, I think, that any 
system which forces a man to surrender a portion of 

e producta of bis labor without rendering an equiv- 
alent, partakes very considerably of the condition of 


ola very. D. J. K. 


WAR OF “CAPITAL” AND “LABOR.” 


At the meeting called by Mr. W. G. H. Smart, to 
discuss & plan for obtaining State aid towards estab- 
lishing & codperative industrial colony, some forty 
people were present. It resulted in adopting a series 
of ''resolutions"'—we live in an age of whereases and 
resolveds—and appointing а committee of arran 
ments, Rey. Minot J. Savage, Mr. Charles Willey 
Eliot, and Mr. Frothingham (who, by the way, were 
not present) are on that committee. If the success 
of a meeting ів judged by the amount of speech- 
making and resolutions, then I must say that the 
—＋ at Codman Hall was a decided success. The 
usual classification of society into two antagonistic 
elementa, those of capital and labor, did not seem to 
suffice, for one of the orators, Bishop Ferrette, found 
it necessary to divide that troublesome unit into no 
less than ten classes, —one-tenth, the cheating class; 
two more tenths constituting the cheated class; and 
the other seven-tenths composing the would-be, go- 
ing-to, having-been cheated-cheating classes. - 
though clearness of speech was not the main vice of 
the several speakers, the object for which the untir- 
ing, well-meaning Mr. Smart called the meeting is a 
very laudable one, and deserves the hearty support of 
every true reformer. 

The leading gentlemen of that scheme, however, 
may please bear in mind that they cgn only count on 
the support of true liberals by dealing with facis 
alone,—not by laying down theoriee, as yet subject to 
discussion, as [shed faets. That many 


the support of statistics. We must, therefore, apply 
6 test of a very celebrated critic, who, it is 
true, Іа very severe, but also very impartial. This 
judge їв Mr. — it eus 
us pose the two parta ety, as yon 
divide them into capitaliste and Jaborers, to have de- 
clared war to each other. What fullows? Although 
the capital class have the gold, silver, iron, grains, 
wheats, bricks, in short everything necessary to main- 


tain human life, with them, yet they cannot eat any 
gold or silyer; not even or wheat, When they 
are naked and they feel cold, they cannot use the 


woal in their possession and y glue it on to their 
sinful ekins. No, the grain and wheat must be 
‚ before it Is eatable; the woo! must be worked 
to a garment, before it can protect the rich from the 
severe cold. In short, he must have laborers., You 
can easily see that, if "capital" and "abor" are 
divided and split, they cannot exist; both must per- 
ish! Who, then, is going to assert now that labor is 
— беред on capital than the latter is on the 
rmer 


ъ But I hear yon gen m You sy the, capitala, 
'y possessing the cap can work out his сар! 
into the "Manself. Allow me to as- 


once. And suppose, even, that а capitalist can gat 
along without the ald of “laborers,” it із only by 
working himself. He sustsins himself mainly, then, 
not by his capital, but by working hla capital! Oon- 
sequently true capital le labor; or, to put it іп а more 
expressive way, capital and labor are one and the 
same thing. t you call capita], against which 
you wage such a war, ia simply a surplus of 
antecedent labor. We often ses rich men ng 
т; while consuming thelr surplus without labor- 
; while we also see poor men getting rich, with- 
out antecedent capital, merely by thetr labor. Noth- 
ing bat labor is capital. Any artificial distinction 
between capital and labor is в crime against logic 
and humanity. nst humanity, because the con- 
fusion arising from this doctrine leads many unthink- 
ing *Taborers (of whom there is, 1 am sorry to say, 
» multitude) to su that the only remedy to 
abolish certain evils they suffer is to abolish capital; 
which, In other words, means to make humanity a 
universal unproducing Idler. Ivan PANIN. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN GEORGIA. 


Mn. Ерттов:— 
As your paper ів devoted to religions liberty, and 


to the liberty of the mind, it may not be amies to let 
you know how we stand in Georgia, an old slave 
State, on the subject of mental liberty, so far as the 
law goes. I will admit we have a private ignoring of 

Iberty of the mind, which exists chiefly among 


the 

religionists. . 
To illustrate the subject, I send you a decision of 

our Supreme Court іп а case where it was sought to 


remove an individual from the guardianship of minor 


children, PED because he was an “infidel.” The 
opinion of the Court was delivered by Judge McCay, 
as follows :— 

It is a little extraordinary that the spirit of in- 
tolerance should need such precise restraints to keep 
it within bounds. It has for years been the settled 
law of this State that men shall not be molested for 
their religious opinions, The Constitution of 1861 
and 1865 each added: ‘Nor prohibited from holding 
пау ре office or trust on account of his religious 
opinions’ (Constitution, 1865, Article 1, Section 5). 
By a play upon the word ‘religious,’ some Orthodox 
people did not admit that this protected one who had 
орин whioh they did not think were 'religious.' 

hie very proceeding calls Mr. Bell an ‘infidel,’ of 
the sect of Universaliats, with intent, we suppose, to 
put him out of the protection of the Constitution, as 
one whose opinions could not be classed as religious. 
But, without doubt, even the Constitution of 1861 
and 1865 mean, by this, opinion upon matters relat- 
ing to the relation between man and his Maker. But 
опг present Constitution gives broader language: 
After using the language of the Constitution of 1861 
and 1865, Article 1, Section 6, it adda another clause. 
Section 12, Article 1, ів In these words: ‘No n 
shall ренина — 5 his ares or ma an ect © 
any civil or polit! nespacity, or вот any сїтї 
or political ad in co uence of such opin- 
ions.” This cute at the root of the whole matter,— 
leaves not a le link of the old chain by which, for 
во many centuries, men have tried to bind in fetters 
the human mind. 

In Georgia, a man may think as he pleases upon 
any subject, religious, philosophical, or political, and 
is not, for that, under апу civil or political] disability. 

“The office of guardian ів a public trust, and these 
clauses declare no man incapacitated for that trust 
by reason of his opinions. 

“If men act badly, lead lives rendering them unfit 
to have the rearing of children, we will not say that 
the Courts may not interfere. But over men’s opin- 
ions, by the laws of Georgia, we have no jurisdiction, 
and we think this Is a wise er (Georgia 
Reports, Supreme Court, vol. 41, p. 183.) 

Yours truly, A. B. 


THE NEW “DISCOVERY.” 


OTTAWA, Canada, Feb. 12, 1877, 
EDITOR oF INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading the articles In THE 
INDEX on ''Universology," by its ''discoverer," 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Although much interested 
in every attempt to unify the sciences Into a os- 
ophy for human guidance and improvement, Í bave 
been totally unable to make anything out of Un- 
—— except a mass of more or lese incoherent 
words without meaning (except рег in the do- 
main of grammar and derivation of words) or applica- 
tion to human affairs, The whole system might be 
summed up as a fac-simile of St. Patrick's proof of 
the Trinity from the three-leaved clover, everything 
In the universe being divided Into systems of threes— 
bcn within threes, in endless division and con- 

sion. 

I should not hare thought It likely that any one 
else besides the discoverer could bly imagine 
any outcome of usefulness from such a system, till I 
A "d article of I. Storer Cobb in THE INDEX of 

‘ab. 1. 

I think it is Niebuhr who remarks that, when he 
found his views adopted by another human bein 
they acgnired an almost infinite importance in Ма 
1 Tell — . e I found Mr. — b ing 

e so warm ae on what 
appeared to me ап unintelligible system, I felt called 
upon to re-read tbe articles in Тнк INDEX; but I 
must say the result was no better than before. The 
whole thing seems to me a series of fanciful analogies, 
vague and misleading, as analogies generally are, 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the author 
without the least congruity with the facts of sclence. 

Mr. Cobb, їп hís enthusiasm for the new philos- 
ophy, makes some statements with to the 
writings of Herbert Spencer which I think are not 
warranted. He says: However lucid may be re- 
garded his (Spencer’s) views upon the subject, we 
can find nothing bnt reasons for What 1а, Unastisfac- 
tory as may be to him the condition of things as he 
finds them, he does not give the slightest Idea of 
what or improvement can be effected, or of 
the method by which any advancement can be 
mede." Now one can only infer from this that Mr. 
Cobb's acquaintance with Spencer's works la vary In- 
complete. No author has more diligently and suc- 

ully applied his principles to the improvement of 
human affairs, In Social Statica, he has applied the 
law of equal liberty for the firat time to that depart- 
ment of morality which consista of man's relations 
to his fellow-man. On education—a subject which 
has more intimate bearings on human р вв than 
any other,—hls work will stand as а on for all 
time. In his other works he has applied the prinel- 
les deduced from evolution to such important sub- 
ects a8 criminal discipline, pauperism, representative 
government, currency and banking, the proper 
sphere of 8 many others. It would 
be aafe to say that on e subjects he has produced 


a greater effect on the minds of his contemporaries 
than any other writer past or present. It is по doubt 
the best test that can be applied to any system of 
principles, that their application will lead to the In- 
crease of human happiness and diminution of human 
misery. Mr. Cobb ів quite right in saying that all 
acquisitions of knowledge should be made conducive 
to the amelloratlon of the condition of suffering hu- 
manity"; but I аш not aware that the ‘‘discoverer’’ 
of “Dniversology” has made any attempt to grappie 
with any of those difficult problems which beset our 
prevent social position, such as pauperism, claims of 
abor and capital, criminal management, legislation 
and government, and the like. J. G. WHYTE, 


[In publishing the articles on ""Universology" in 
TAE INDEX, the rights of free criticlam are of course 
taken for granted; nor do we imagine that either Mr, 
Andrews or Mr. Cobb will be otherwise than plessed 
at the above proof of the interest taken in their writ- 
inge, For our own part, we undertake no advocacy 
of "Universology," leaving that to those who know 
more about it; but we judge lt only right to say that 
we admire genius wherever we see 1t,—that, without 
surrendering a different philosophy of our own which 
haa never been reduced to exact statement, we find 
no little speculative genius in Mr. Andrews’ eys- 
tem,—and that we cannot quite acknowledge the pro- 
priety of applying merely practical testa to abstract 
thought. The one test of a philosophical system is 
the question—4s it true? On this point we suspend 
our judgment respecting ‘‘Universology.”—Ep.] 


— ⅛— —L—:m 
' mE. WEISS ON THE HEVIVAL. 


Mr. John Welse said substantially, in a discourse 
on “The Theory of Revivals,’ delivered in Parker 
Memorial Hall, Sunday, February 11:— 

“А comparison has lately been made between the 
intellect of Boston and Edinburgh to tbe disparage- 
ment of the former. Edinburgh, it la sald, not only 
welcomed the Evangelista, but sat atthelr feet. WIII 
‘hanghty, intellectual Boston do the ваше? Upto 
thla time, it is safe to say that her intellect has not 
been humbled,—perhaps use it hae not yet beam 
addressed. The old prayers revamped have notified 
the Lord to get ready, and churches deeply in debt 
have run in debt to bulld the Tabernacle. But the 
intelligence of Boston is not troubled about the 
matter; its culture will not succumb to the slop-col- 
umns of religious newspapers, nor the Holy Ghost 
be moved by these theatre tears." 

Mr. Welse quoted the saying, „An honest God 
{а the noblest work of man, and proceeded to show 
that the Evangelists’ God far below this stand- 
ard, An infinite power that spolls its children in 
advance, even in the mother's womb, and then leta 
out salvation Їп so stingy a way, millions having 
never heard of it, were points which were forcib| 
presented. Patriots,“ said the speaker, “sav: 
thelr country, but could not save themselves. Did 
God in a fit of economy make one perfect soul, and 
give him as a pattern to other sonis, with pains and 
penalties? The Evangelists’ God makes men sinful 
and then blackmails them.” 

The light estimation of morality in the creed of 
the Evangellats was also spoken of; al! moral pledges 
are gu nous, are moral snares, say they; but,“ 
sald Mr. Weiss, “a pledge, Uke an oath, belongs to 
‘personal rellgion.'" He closed his discourse by 
saying that believe that a revival is needed; but 
the needed one cannot be drawn from a creed which 
has harbored so many evils. No Medes, even in 
Boston, can ‘Cook’ it over in а caldron and produce 
a new statement. А true revival would be begun 
by referring to Nature. God in man is a mustard- 
seed, and the plant must not be forced. А sou) can- 
not be grown in à tabernacle in five minutes. Give 
it more time. 'The placid heart of that Christ so 
profusely adored at revivals said: *"Thou canst not tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth." That is the 
way with the Holy Spirit. W. E. E. 


— — ——— 
A NOTE FEOW WES. DALL. 


141 WARREN AVE., Boston, Feb. 23, 1877. 
Mn. EDITOR :— 

I saw in your issue of yesterday a note from Miss 
Merriam, АП, whi she ма that sha ksd — 
my proposition of а mending or a op to one 
ot the overworked women of the middle class, and 
been asked in return: Where should we get the 
money to pay for this out-door work!“ 

The proposition would nét be worth making, if it 
did not cost less than to do the work at home. 

One fire will cook eight dinners as we!! as one; the 
fuel, therefore, would cost only one-elghth as much 
as for one. “Something must be added to thie, for the 
expenses of the baker and use of the stove. At all 
weet the раа could ^ red — bha 1 

ending-shops ought, onestly managed, 
more than save their cost, by deferring the purchase 
of new garments,—and so with other things. 
Yours very truly, 
CAROLISE H. DALL. 


А GENIAL Y rs in one of the Scotch univer- 
sities has а bright boy of four years, whose only en- 
ence in church-going waa where the service was 
n Congregational form. А few Sabbaths since,» 
relative was to preach in the Episcopal Church, and 
the oe permitted the child to accompany him 
thither. All went on decorously until the minister, 
in hia white robes, presented himself, when the little 
fellow, with a tug at his sleeve, very nearly upect 
the professor's gravity by wondering y exclaiming: 
Papa, does Uncle Joseph sleep here?“ QI 
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The Index Association, 


Ovvice, No. 231 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston, 


Bas been organized with в capital stock Ax 

ed at 
Они HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Wurpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt ie the object of THE INDEX to Rive 
publio 
to the boldest, most cultivated, and 


un. and to apply it directly to the social 
má political amelioration of society, 


Tt is edited by FRANCIS Е. ABBOT, with the 
Uist of Editorial Contributors :— 


©. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Otty. 
WILLIAN J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. BPENCER, Haverhill, Maas, 
Mns. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
SEORGE JAOOR HOLYOAXKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H, CLARE, Florence, Маза, 


— CADY STANTON, Tena- 
„М.Ј, 


Bivery libera should subscribe for THE INDEX, 


Ing church-member, ahould subscribe for it,as 
the clearest, most candid, and moet scholariy ex- 
— Of the differenges between Free Thought 
Evangelica] Christianity, and аа the beet 
— i voee. woll informed of the argu- 
"en! © movements which the Church 
Reve to meetin the futare. - 


Almost every number contains a decourseé or 
ending article, which alone 16 worth the price of 
mne your's subscription, 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
Pex January 4, 1873, saya: "That the want of a 
Sarnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
99000 of the word should be felt in Americs—that 
inch à journal should have been started and so 
pewerfully eupported by the beat minds of your 
eventry,—is a good sign of thetimes, Thereisno 
anch journal in England, 
thengh the number of so-called religious or the- 
ee periodicals is, as you know, very large." 
And later till “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
BRE with 'ncreasing intereat.” 

Bend $2 20 for one year, inclading postage, or 
99 cents for throe months оп trial. 

Address THE INDEX 


No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
fon, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J, W. 
Chadwick, T, W. Higginson, and Mrs, 
Е, Р, Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, А. В. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Freo Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

„One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Asaoctation"' ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1879. cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each, Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on**Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B, Froth- 
ingham оп The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Oslia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, А, B. Alcott, О. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1878. Scents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. Е. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 26 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's addrees 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Sonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mears. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity. 
as “Ohristian,” ''Anti-Ohristian," and *Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Keah- 
nb Ohunder Sen, Frederick Douglasa, and 
D. А. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Deetruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
Ө. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. B. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Mest- 
img, 1876, 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practica! Methods and 
Work of the Assoclation; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “Тһе Relation of Ro- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н, Wixon and 
Rev, M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on "tbe Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,“ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
"Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Beason and Revelation, by Willian J, 
Potter. 10 conta: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 

For series of important Tracts see lust 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 


France, or Germany; of the Fres Religions Association, 991 Waah- 


ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1672 is 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be ай- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Mass. 
WM, J.POTTERH Sec. Р, R. A. 


No. 1.—TFruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles" Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
road ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Times, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.— Lecture on the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in tbe 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No.4,—Christian Propagandizm, by Р. 
Е, Abbot, ів an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copice $1.00. 


Мо. 8.— 0d In the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1,00. 


No. 6,.—^Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. T,—Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No. 5,—T'he Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 conta, 


No.%.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charso- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gélical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10,—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F.E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for fros distribution to amy ons 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No11.—The God of Sciones, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.09, 


No. 1.—le Romaniam Beal Christian- 
ity? Two easays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00, 


No.15.—0nm the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.14 —A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 15.— The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D,, discussing the Authority of Christ- 
imnity, Price 10 cents; 12 coples for 81.00. 
Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in sooíety and in the Indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for lgnoranoe, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption ію selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private end 
pubilo activities. 


In addition to Ita general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucationalinatitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republio 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclestastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitations and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of в valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of s thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oom- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town thronghont the conn- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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Darwinism іп Morals, and other Easays.... 2 
The Religious Demands of the Age... 


OONWAY (MONOURE D.) Tha Faribward 
Pilgrimage. = ҮНҮ К ҮЙ "-— . 1.78 


OQBRELATION an A Donee vitio of Forces: 
fits. Mayer, Feradey. Lichly ana а 

, Mayer, ву, Liebig an = 

ter: with en’ Introd Jon 3 


Voumans, M. D. I vol .. 20 


кой, 
Rond eto. — EE We T 


раш, мез. CAROLINE н), The Со College, 

rket, and the Court; or, Woman's 

Relation to — Employment, and 

eal Pictures Retouched; n Volume 

of Miscellanies. In two о parts, Part I., 
“Beadles, Pi „and Fancies” .,....,,, I. 8 


The Life of Dr. Marie Marie Zakrzewska, being 
а Erection THustration = “Woman's 
Rights to Labor“ 4 LD 


DARWIN'S of Species TEM 
The TE o Ил. d vow 


2 vols., ustrated . 


8 (RENE. Discourses о r 
2 ot i Bightiy eo conducting the — 
the Sclenoea.. 


DICKENS' Child's History of England ...... 1.30 


E ILIA) Рис and 
А Оу... mr 

ELIOT ggg Novels. Household Eai- 
Son. a u., eng. severe LOO 


— 

Adam Bede, 

Bomola. 

The Mill ga the Floss. 

Felix Holt, 

Silas Marner and I о! at r dfo. 
The Same. Lib m | 
oo & 


The Spanish GY . 1.60 


Мше ^ 21. 1.50 
English Traita.... м 
Conduct of Life 150 
Pooma, h 1 

May-day and Other H 

Essays. . 125 
Poems ane and рач . 136 
Prose .. 6.00 
Boclety and Solitude . sss 1.50 


EVANS (E, P., Ph. D). First Historical 
Transforma! Ünristianity. From 
ane French of Athanase Ooquerel the 
мүт ep 
The Lite and Works of Gotthold Ephraim 
2 Translated from tho German of 
Adolf Btahr. 2 то!а....................... 5.00 


FABRAB’S Oritical Histo be tees Tha 
in reference to the Chris Christan Religi — 2. 


| FEUERBACH . The гора 
Ohristanity. *' 


te” translation. 3.0 


FI SEE S (JOHN) M; жй —— 
Voi Fidler. EO 


. d в) Religion ot a. 


Ohild's Book of запао: 
Life ої Theodore Parker.. 


тра Momolra by f Т) Complete Works, 
u ө: n, 
and others, A mewedidon. À olg . ., 9.00 


GALTON wry into. i Негей! Genius, 
An into ita Lawa Oonse- 


Wilhelm Meister. Transisi b: 
Dariylo. Portrait — Goethe. = 
Herman Doroth: Tranala' 

len Frothingham m sev vevesvs 140 


ORIS CT лш ишә 
Grosd Qt Obriaten 


99 Oomplled from Family Doo- 


emorands, and 
Letters to and Various Friends. By 
Mrs. Grote, Bacong Edition. With Por. 


‚—U— „„ 


HAMERTON PHILIP g. a mx 
Book I. In Engiand, Book H. Ta . 


Book III. In nee ». 1.50 
Thoughts about Art m 
War. 6.00 

е Intellectual Life., — 2.00 

. on Anlm ala enne 4.00 
HAMILTON (GAIL). Child World, Part Beo- T" 


Oni Wozid. Part Fit. 140 


BAWTHORNE? | NATHANIEL) Works, 
New Diustrated Library Edition, Nine тош, 
Per vol ....... — vtta ow ee 

Twice-Told Talos, 
Мопвов from an Old Manse. 
‘за Scarlet Letter, and The Buthedale 


Romance, 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The 
Snow E , 


Romanco., 
T Lito i a Buck Aen. 
Atlantic Ee esa PEN 

Oldport Days ОРУУ MM 


a aia aeri (WILLIAM D.) тһе. Wed- 
[TET BOTE 


Italian 
A ‘hance — э 
HUGO'S (V.) New Novel,“ "Ninety- se 1.78 
HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of. 
Translated from the German, 3 vols., with 
three рогїга\їа............ S eee eee s „10.50 
НОМЕ'8 (DAVID) Essaye and ТА{ө........... 100 
BUNTA Мав. HELEN). Verses. 


‘a AU * in Bam 


aiad: 2.50 

тау Sermons, Addresses. and Reviews..... 1.75 

INGELOW'S (JEAN) Poems........... be 2:26 

The oul Bans oF ð Unseen. — 1.50 

Songs of even ТЕТҮҮ “+. 2.80 

INGELOW'S undi Prose. Off the Skel- à 
Stu 8 iò ——U— азе үүтүн ежен» “ 


INTERNATIONAL SOIENTIFIO E, 
No. I. Forms of Water, in Olouds, Rain, 
арт. Ice, and спла. By John Tyn- T. 


es of 
Na канон 0. tance" 
to Polltical Society. um Walter Bagehot. 1.00 


Saints 
. Nit, e EE 1 
JOHNSON'S (SAMUEL) Orienta! Re 
and their Relation to Universal Be! м 


The whole —— of Favas 
Josephus, the Jewish Histo: 


wott, Maater 
ү Oxford, and Regus Pro- 
fesaor of Grook, o 


KEER (ORPHEUS О), Voersatilities, Poem 

Pa triode, Bontime eal wat Hi 

LEORY E.H.) Histo pe the Иле and 
Taduonce, of the Spirit of Е Rationale i 
Histor of European i 
tus io Charlemagne, 2 vola... 

LEGGE'S Confucius’ Life and 
Confucius and Chinese Olassics.. 

— Ó— Tone ES 
ое onon Tafa. туи, eM 

jn rede down to tho 


“Biographical 1 


E. 120 7 150 


(Rev. RAPHAEL, D'O), 
Aalen Т or, а Few Words to 


LONGFELLOW'S (Н. W.) Poems. “porte 


LOWELL (Миња, A. 0.) Posies for Children, 


ä —ͤ—* D 


Oi viliza- 
condition of of Man. 0 


eres 4 Geology. 3 vols 
1 — (GNOBGE) тиа Vicar’s 


‚Өк аженин — 


MANN COR ACH. The Lite of Horace 


Thoughts Selec Selected Prom. а Writings of 


py MIT uw T трошо 


жу, F.D.) The Ground 
Журо бо Машай... M 


maiingit witty thao Sls, the cheapest 
"i 
* complete Thackeray in the market. 


ux vA (ОНАЈЫ ЕЗ) Converaion ot 


Northern Nationa.. 


1 hae te 2 Bongs ofthe mer. de 


ОС 


MIVART (BT. GEO.) On the Genesis »t 
Species 


MOBLEY per: JOHN, ) Jae 
Bousseau,2 vols. 


ca volume. ,„ 
— t Religion.. 


Borrowa and 77 Aspirations. . 7.00 


PARRER Gabe E.) A Discourse ot 


land eo 
Historic Americans,—Franklin ashing- 
ton, Adams, snd ad Jefferson. - With an In- 


Ь 
Theodoro Ра Parker for 
against Kidnapping, with the Def 
2 en 
The two Ohris Delebrations 
and MDCCOLV. 


— — The айына 


PHELPS'S napa smal STUART. The 


- 
— 100 


PROCTER A Т КАРЕ АПК. 4. A) Poems, For- 


III. Foods. By Dr. Edward pnts. e: 175 | PROOTOR N r A.) Other oris 


iod under ihe Light af eos аена 
er the 
Researches, Light of esent at — 
e resa on Belontifio bien 
on 
Natural Рророшара te erte ee, 
pers 


ым 
ыз 
on Planets and Meteors, the Sun, eta, 
‘With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts,....... .. 30 
HE 
= 


eto 
The Expanse of Heaven 


ET RENAN'S Life of Jesus......... sense LM 


ови (сивтаттнА. ө. ) А Bhadow ot 


‚—ͤ[ ЛОТО ↄ 22 


4. Ghent 7. e 


© 
“T Introductory, By Prot, Huxley, P.B.B... 
Brot, Roscoe. 2 
= 
м 


inira —— 


SOOTT’S Wavorley Novels, 25 vols. . . M. 


BOOTT'8 (THOMAS) The English 
Jeo us. Booed N 


ВМП.ЕВ'В (SAMUEL.) Belt-Hatp.. ses t. 


SPENCER (HERBERT.) Education, Intel- 
leetual, ed ense 


ү bë 


STOWE (HARRIET BEECHER.) Pink and 
White Хушу — ——— — 
Uncle Tom's ne 4 

врате Ç (D.F.) The Old Faith and the 
New d Даа о ‘ot Jeans. Authorised 'tranala- 


8 жыЛ «sg es EMT 
canes M" History ө. жыйы Liter 1 
ү. — esos "m vr) 
Literature, Abridged er ipis 
TENNYBON'B (ALFRED) Poemas ............ 17 
TEACKERAT'S W. Ir Household 
volumes, Per vol. 1.28 
Vault, $ 
уа W 
Pen Р 
The ү Ж 
Esmo: RA MEC m 
Uniform with th теш. Оо! 
БЕЛА ia With new Portalt. Pes wate 
This on udes a ail the in thelat- 


Са 
Catherine Oh 
THAXTERB RS uus. DEA Among the 


n түлке sesdamo оза 


IT — 


WARD B. 


ИГИТ MIT 


TYLOR 
of 


Primitive Culture. 2 Vols. . . m 
TINDALL ЧОНО. Fénviny as a Discov 


Abeer e te бе» 


VOYSEY (Bay. CHARLES.) Tho Slingand 
the Stone. Vols, L and V., each... . 
Vols HII. ГҮ. and VL, each. 


White of Face des Pucker. Parker. 2 vols...... rd in 


u PO Literature and Life 
Ertan and Raviows..........-...- 


Character and Characteristio Men La 
que ігра o£ ths Ane of цари, 15 
Buccess and its Conditions 14 
Waahington and the Revolution moo 
WHITNETY'B (Мил. A. D. та á summer ш 
Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. жекке түше E 
We Girls: A Home в Виру... J 
Real Folke 199 
The Other Girls. . 20 
Pansice. A volume of Poema..... Lum 
WHITTIEBR'8 (JOHN 0.) Poems, 2 vo ми 
Onlld Life................. des К?Р M2. BN 
— 
ADDRESS! 


THE INDEX 


231 Washington в) Бошоп, ` 
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THE INDEX -MARCH 1, 1877. 


SEN D 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
& OO., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 en, 
containing lista of 8000 newspapers, and es- 
timates showing cost of advertising. 


TO BOOE-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised lis 


of POPU- 
LAE BOOKS on the о 


te side of this 
page. Aor OBTAINAB BOOK NOT IN 
B LIST will be furnished to order. 
даахаа THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


INGLE VOLUMES OF THE 

INDEX 
for tho years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols, 3, 8, б, 6, and 7) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office, PRICES—volumes 
for 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00, Sent by express at the 
purchaser's expense, Address THE INDEX, 
2831 Washington Street, Boston. 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 
express at the purchaser's expense. Price 
$3.00, in advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 


MADAME FOY'S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Emcreases in Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers, Beware of imitations 
and infringeme; 


nta. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
: FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Four COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 


SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bonnd in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
IT 


CIRCULATE 
EVERYWHERE! 


The now Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 
contains: 

1. PATAIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 

2. CHigF RESOLUTIONB of the erre 

8. of the ^e against shutting 
n on Sundays. 
NSTITUTION and List of Officers. 

b. ExrRAOTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 


This is the Liberal'a best 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing. the Constitution of the United States 

th reference to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published expresaly for gratu- 
Hou distributíon by earnest friends of State 
Becularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
аз opportunity offers. 

Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 

promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
ress-work, and postage, on the following 
rms: 


TEN COPIES, . e UD 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, RAAE t% - 
0 HUND H^. сев а 1.56 
TWO HUNDRED " er rere se 2.40 

RED “ 3.00 
FIVE HUNDRED „ 6.00 
ONETHOUSAND “ e 12,00 


М.В. Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by ress at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, withou tany charge for postage. 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
"51 Washington Street, Boston. 


6, T 


955 * TTA Week to Agents. $10 Outfit 


T 


0 
H 


CKEBRY, Augusta, Maine. 
E IN D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 


ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
ai For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Hamittances should be made by Interna- 
ons БЫ}, Order payable to Francis Elling- 


wood bot, 
Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
THE GODS, AND OTHER 
LEOTUEKES. 


Hy Col. ROBERT G. INGEHSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS. 


This book contains five Lectures, enti- 
ted severally: „The Gods," Humboldt,“ 
“Thomas Paine," ''Individuality," and Her- 
etics and Heresies.” New and cheaper edi- 


Чоп, Príee а, $1.25. Address THE 
INDEX, 231 D re mri Btreet, Boeton, 


H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 
17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Poet-Office order, for 33.90. - 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all euterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
prooure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. |>: 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCLA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office st 231 Washington t., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS, 


IV. TRAXBSOENSDENTALINM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 
V. THE PUBLIO SOROOL QUESTIOX, as under- 
stood by а 


Oatholic American citizen 
(Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal | the 


Жолшы Ball eaten, PeP. 1 

n " 

and 20, 1876. и 

VI. How BHALL WE KREP SUNDAY? Ап 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible, 2. Sunday in Church His- 
tory. 38. Bunday in the Massachu- 
sotta Laws. 4. The Workingman's 
Sunday. By Charles K. pple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 

Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cta. each; ten 
for 00 cts.; one hundred, 83. 


Esisox AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 cts. (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, 


-) 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE T. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxwrrwos for 1872, 'T8, 76, "Т5. 3 сія 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 

FEREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addreases repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Ninth Course of 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, 


BUNDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o'clock. 


Jan. 7—0. B. Frothingham, Jesus.“ 
Jan.14—Minot J. Savage. “Immoral Re- 
ligion and Irreligious Morality." 
. 21—Professor Alpheus Hyatt. “Old 
Age in the Race and In the Individual”—a 
New View in Evolution; illustrated with 


diagrams. 
Jan, 28— Wm. R. —"The Laborin 


Classes and the Ruling Classes: or, How the 
World is to be Redeemed.” 

Feb. 4—Prof. Edw, S. Morse. Concerning 
Evolution," lllus'rated. 

Feb. 11—John W. Chadwick, “Emanuel 
Swedenborg.“ 


“The Development of Religious Thought 
in our Country during the Past Century“ —2 
series of four lectures, viz..— 

Жер. 18—Francis Tiffany. “Jonathan Ed- 
wards," 

Feb. Clay McCauley. “Dr, Channing.“ 

March 4—David A. Wasson. Theodore 
Parker." i 

March 11—Francis Е. Abbot. “The Scien- 
tific Method In on,” 

Bingle admission, Is cents. Tickets for the 
course, $1. For sale at tbe office in Horti- 
cultural Hall, and at OLIVER DITSON & 
CO.'S, 451 Washington Street. 


EMILY J. LEON. 


Ката N. Brown, 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
BCHOOL for both sexes. Addrees 
ARD, Meriden, Conn. 


GENTS double their money sel "Dr. 
Chase's Improved ($2) Receipt Book." Ad- 
Chase's Prin 


dress, Dr. House, Ann Arbo: 
Mich 
A DAY at home. 


т, 
$12 wanted. Outfit and terms free. 


& CO., Augusta, Me. 
NEWTON 


WEST 


English and Classical School, 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY,Bept. 


20,1876. Addreas 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No.1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
an — preppy mast ce сь 


INDEX 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Маза 


to $20 per dayat home. Samples 


$5 worth $1 free. STINSON & 
., Portland, Maine. 


соор PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for uale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addresa 


on receipt of price. Single e э 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine 
graphs, $1.80. 
n THE .. 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, . 


A NEW QUARTERLY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


ae aan haa мин long felt int this coun- 
„by а large an class of thinking 
pale ck B Perlodieal publication serving the 
same purpose here that the and 
1 serve so well in Fug - 
land. е progressive portion of our popu- 
lation demands some adequate lite ve- 
hicle for the carri and diffusion the 
most radical thought of our time. To meet 
this want, and in tbe hope that such demand 
prove competent to maintain its object 
when once provided with it, it is p to 
issue, on May 1, 1877—ог as soon thereafter 
as circumstances вра) warrant,—the first 
of » quarterly periodical, to be 


“THE RADICAL REVIEW.” 


The success or failure of this project will 
depend upon the more ог less snoour: 
— which ite announcement s 
meet with from фе равно peces to the 
date mentioned, Belleving 


THE LABOR QUESTION— 


as it does, the basis of property, 

les of finance, and the or 

„and dete , in ita set- 

tlement, direc 7 sha material, and indirectly 
mental and spiritaal condition of the 

people —demands immediate consideration 

у в best 88 it is — — Ө the 
m ment e pro ew,in se- 
lectins ita contents, Lo ve the preference 
largely to articles aimed at the solution of 
this puted problem. While so doing, 
however, it will not exclude, but welcome 
rather, the proper presentation of all sides 
of all subjects pertaining to human welfare, 
whether social, economic, scientific, literary, 
esthetic, or religious; prompted to th 
course by a firm faith in the omnipotence of 
Truth. It is ho that the size of the Re- 
view, and the requency of ite issue, will 
furnish opportunity for thoroughness of 
treatment, not afforded hitherto to the ma- 
jority of competent exponents of radical 
deas; but, while most of its articles will be 
of the weighty character pecullar to the best 
review literature, poetry and the lighter 
feuturen of the monthly magazine not 
be disregarded. To book reviews, large 
space will be devoted. 

The editor and publisher avails himself 
with pleasure of the permission granted 
him by the following persons, to announce 
them as probable contributors; to which list 
he hopes to make important additions bere- 

r= 

John Weiss, John Fiske, Edmund C. Sted- 

H. Morse, Octavius B. Froth- 
. Larned, Lysander Spooner, 
ood, B. F' Underwood, Bamuel 
Johnson, J. Stahl Patterson, Prof. E. 8. 
Morse, John W. Chadwick, B. W. Ball 
A. Allen, Mrs, E. M. F. Denton, 
Lum, Stephen Pearl Andrews, Wm. 
ter, Chas, D. B. Mills, John Orvis, Chas 
Buck, Francis E, Abbot, Wm, Hanson, How- 
Samuel Longfellow, Abram 
W. Stevens, Cyrus A. Bartol, Joseph H. 
Allen, John Н, Clifford, J, К. Ingalls. 

Each number will contain two hundred or 
more octavo R ‚ well printed on good 
papes: A limited number of book and other 

terary advertisementa will be recelved at 
low rates. 

Any person wishing to encourage this en- 
terprise by subscription may notify the ub- 

re- 
ed 


Agents 
cE 


invol 
the prin 
tion of us 


Maherto that effect, whereupon he 
ceive a printed blank, which, when sl 
and returned to the publisher, will bind the 
aigner to forward the price of subscription 
ав soon as informed that the success of the 
venture Is assured, 
"Terms per annum, post-paid, $5.00, 
Address the Pubiiaher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
Lock Bo b69, New Bedford, Mass. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
азап 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of tha Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capito] and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State, 


For TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNANMENT 
4 LI 
1n any apartment. 

The following extracts from the Conatitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

ARTICLB [V.—An who shall pa 
one dollar into the treasury ahal) be entitled 
to à certificate, signed by President and 
232 за ап annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shali pay twenty-fire dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-member. the 


adopted. are hereby declared permanent 
SERA Dr members ot the National Liberal 


beral 
»ocordan:e with the 


Annual members of the National 
League shal! be entitled to seats, but mot to 
votos, in the Annual Congress, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


QR GA NIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Libera) League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEBAL 
LEAGUES, 
ARTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 


shall have authority, ва often as they receive 
& written эро. signed by ten or more 


rons and accom id by ten dollars, to 
8 à charter for formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal League, 


ARTIOLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
organised under chartera iasued by 
the 4 of Directors shall be 3 
Independent in tbe administration of 
own local affairs, The effect of their сһаг- 
ters shall be * to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient ooóperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual Con and al! communica- 
tions of the Boar of Directers, shall poseesa 
no more authority or influence over them 
than Lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


. | themselves. 


AETIOLE XVI.—Every local auxil 
eral League organ in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall he 
entiüed to send its President and Secre- 
fing re three otber members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


"These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on & scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine oms- 
ment for any hall. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTBAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDBESS.” 


1, The Constitution of the United Btates is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of & happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
otricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other band, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religions opinions which 
аге not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

5. Ohristiana possess under the Constitution no religious 


\ 1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties ш an act of na- 
tional immorality, s national orime committed against that 
natural "justice" which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to establish.“ 


В. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one olass of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality," unite Oburch and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 

or innooently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all oitisens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of trath over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
trath, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it haa not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice u a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
than the claim to these unjust advantages on the soore of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether в fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respeoter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Charch, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitation by undermining the funda- 
montaj ides on whioh it la built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS А SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 


Szori0n 1,—Neither Con nor any State ohall make 
any law ting an establishment o religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Ohuroh and Btate, or ting any special privilege 
munity, or advantage any sect or religious 
any number of sects or ous bodies; or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the snp- 
port of any Boot or religions y,or of any number of 
sects or bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
B h or of dpt е people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition Governmentfor a re- 


dress of grievances. 

Ввоттон $.—No religions test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a 8 to any office or 
publio trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
ог ualified for thé performance of any public or pri- 
vate (шу, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in со uence of any o 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she Ís not a voluntary member. 

BxEOTION 3,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 

* 


or Terri levy any tax,or make an t,or 
approp: оп, for the тар tor in ald, "eSI churoh, 
ге! агу, ог 


ons sect, or denomination, or any school, 
tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religions order or sect shall be taught or inculoated, 
or in w 2 n MS bee a EIE 
su or › of any religious charity or purpose 
any neo order, or denomination whatsoever, Á 

н 4. shall have power to enforoe Ше 
various provisions of tbis Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


Mr, Moopy thinks that New England Christians 
‘lack tact and enthusiasm in the inquiry rooms.” 
They must all be made to “bow thelr intellectual 
heads.“ 

Rev. Ов. BARTOL, known and loved by all good 
spirits," preached his fortieth anniversary sermon 
last Sunday at West Church, in this city. A noble 
and beautiful life has been his, filled with brave 
fidelity to truth and his fellow-men, May its beauty 
shine upon us all for many а long year yet! 

Ir 18 NOTICEABLE that a vigorous attempt ів made 
to defend the Moody revival on the ground that It 
benefits men morally. Without denying that a few 
people may be helped morally by the overdone re- 
ligious emotionalism of the revival, we submit that 
а movement which teaches that morals go for nothing 
with God, unless backed up by ‘‘faith in Christ, can 
on the whole only do harm to the cause of morality. 
In fact, the good moral influence attributed to the 
revival reminds us of the man who, on hearing that 
“the good men do is oft interred with thelr bones, 
dryly remarked that this interment can generally take 
place without crowding the bones“ 

THESE ADDITIONAL lists of signatures to the Re- 
ligious Freedom Amendment petition have been re- 
celved since our last acknowledgment: from Mr. 
Frederic Firth, Union Township, Ind., 22 names; 
from Mr. Н. B. McNair, Dansville, N. T., 1; from 
Mr. J. E. Sutton, Olathe, Kan., 58; from Mr. Samuel 
Lydiard, Long Lake, Minn,, 64; from Mr. М. Н. 
Conaway, Archer, O., 87; from Mr. 8. L. Smith, 
West Winfleld, N. T., 81; from Mr, B. F. Under- 
wood, after a lecture at Youngstown, O., 00—after a 
lecture, at Canton, O., 82—after а lecture at Salem, 
O., 71; from the Banner of Light, Boston, 30; from 
Mr. H. L. Green, Salamanca, N. T., 142; from Mr. 
B. А. Ballou, Providence, R. I., 124. Total number 
of signatures thus far received, 2113. 

PRESIDENT Hayes has been inaugurated. The 
Sabbatarianism of his advisers has made his entrance 
apon his high office ridiculous, by compelling him to 
take the oath of office on Saturday night, clandes- 
tinely and in a corner, An utter lack of dignity 
characterized the whole performance. Moreover, 
the oath was invalid, for President Grant was still in 
office, and no other man could be sworn in without 
usurpation. From 7.20 P.M. on Saturday to 12 M. 
on Sunday, there were two Presidents, or else the 


oath was worthless. This is the way in which 
Christian Sabbatarianism meddles with the govern- 
ment only to render it absurd, But such absurdity 
їв very mischievous, for It establishes precedents 
against the secularity of the State, They are multi- 
plying with ominous rapidity and for a very bad 
purpose. The form of oath prescribed and required 
by the Constitution was discarded, and another one 
was administered to the President-elect by the Chief 
Justice, Why? Because the Constitutional oath 
contains no recognition of God, which the illegal 
substitute did. We shall have something to вау on 
this point hereafter; now we only note a fact which 
will set thoughtful men to thinking. 


To THOSE who are engaged in collecting signatures 
to the National Liberal League petition for the Relig- 
ious Freedom Amendment, we would say that there 
is no intention to present the petition In Congress 
until the fit time arrives; The object is to collect 
without delay the largest possible number of signa- 
tures in favor of а thoroughly secular Amendment, 
in order that the officers of the National Liberal 
League may be able to present this petition promptly, 
whenever the Blaine school amendment shall come 
up again for action In Congress, Nobody who per- 
celves the present drift of events—the Inevitable 
effect of the Pope's new Encyclical against the public 
schools in stimulating the Evangelical party to revive 
that measure aj their own tire, and the great danger 
of passing an Amendment Which shall in some way 
recognize the Bible or so-called “‘unsectarian Christ- 
lanity" in the Constitation—can be blind to the 
necessity of having a strong protest against thus de- 
stroying the secularity of tha Constitution all ready 
to present, Roll up the names, then, by thonsands 
and tens of thousands, Let others sleep if they 
will, but let all who are in earnest for the protection 
of religious liberty be vigilant, industrious, and un- 
selfish. ч 

THAT THE Russo-Turkish war, if it indeed breaks 
out, is to be a religious conflict of the most desperate 
character, is foreshadowed ih euch utterances as the 
following, translated from the Vakit, в leading Turk- 
ish paper of Constantinople: When Europe will 
not look at us, then we shall lay aside all European 
customs which we have lately adopted, and ahall 
enter on our old way. Frora the boy of thirteen 
years old to the old man of seventy-five, every one 
of us will be armed, and we shall defend by the aid 
of God, and by the daring of the old days, the 
country we have held for five hundred years. And 
if the issue shall come to this, as Islamism is not 
limited only to Turkey, then we will blend all the 
different Moslem races into one. The Moslems of 
Indis, of Central Asia, of the Caucasus, of Africa, 
and of Algiers will come forward, and we shall again 
take the measures we adopted once for the conquest 
of Jerusalem. We shall send proclamations every- 
where, and declare a general war against the whole 
world. This is a very easy matter for His Majesty 
the Sultan to do. From the preparations we have 
made against a country like Servia, one can easily 
judge what we can do in circumstances such as we 
have contemplated. , . . Then if it will not be posal- 
ble to subjugate 120,000,000 of Indiana with 90,000 
soldiers, 1,000,000 will be insufficient. If the Eng- 
lish government takes these points into consideration, 
and if Prince Gortschakoff brings before his eyes 
this result, both will doubtlese desist from pushing 
into war the entire world, If, which God forbid, 
things reach this point, and if the Moslems rise in 
order to defend their sacred religion, and if the 
treasure accumulated every year at Mecca is used for 
the protection of the Mohammedan falth, then the 
scenes of the ancient. European wars, where the 
Moslems were both victorious and destructive, will 
be repeated, and will destroy the progress and the 
civilization of an entire country.“ 


ч 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be onr official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
und other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that wo assume no responsibility for earthing else pub- 
lished їп its colamns and claim no contro) or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
proporty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the r of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that ай public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
ahall cease, 

4. We demand that all religions services now anstalned 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bh as а text-book or avowedly as & book of religious wor- 
Ip, shall be prohibited, 

5. We demand that the MA by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly dense. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 

all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
іней, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfore- 
ing} jaa оһветуазтпсе of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be ro- 
ре a 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the ана of natural moralíty, 
equal rights, and impartial rty, 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
oial religion; that our entire political syatem shall be found- 
and administered on а purely &eonlar basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove neo to this end shall be 
consistently, anflinchingly, and promptly made. 


—— — 


The ahove is the platform of Tun INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But по other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS Е. ABBOT, 


[For TRE INDEX. 


“Difference from me is Measure of 
Absurdity: 


A PLEA FOR BREADTH IN RELIGIOUS CULTURE, 


А DISCOURSE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., РЕВ. 18, 1877. 


BY WILLIAM С. GANNETT. 


To be free in thought is not to bé a sect of one, an 
Indian pn the war-path bunting for the scalps of su- 
perstitions. It is to have one's own truth so central 
that in virtue of that truth you are citizen of many 
faiths,—able therefore to teil the good as well as the 
ш da -— ү сат = on denials of rans and 

ellowship in Religion than those whic e com- 
mon Sheets E35 zx Said a fend de other day, 
“How true it ія that it is better to bein the wrong 
with humanity and breadth than in the right without 
humanity and breadth." The Liberal and Radical 
side furnishes denials also in bigotry against the big- 
ots; in scornful denunciations of the superstition; in 
a cruel irreverence for others’ reverence; in a shallow 
gauging of others’ faiths by the surface of doctrine 
instead of by the deeper meanings, the moral In- 
tents and contents to those who hold the faiths; in 
blind mismeasurements of religious forces as expres- 
sions of human nature and factors of social progress; 
and sometimes ina general contempt for anything 
and everything that chooses to call itself religious 
faith or feeling. This is not Freedom in Religion,” 
—it is the very clanking of the chains of prejudice. 
It is not E or truth-seelng or truth- 
speaking or truth-spreading, but careless or ignorant 
exaggeration. It is an imitation of old Orthodoxy, 
not in its better but its worst features. There is a 
cant of irreligion, a superstition of irreverence, a big- 
otry of creedlessness, a sectarianism of tbe un- 
churched; of course this із neither religious freedom 
nor religious fellowship,—mnch less is it both of 
them. 

МЕ. MOODY: CON AND PRO. 


Why do I say all this to-day? Because Mr. 
Moodyds in Boston, as you do not need me to tell 
you. To one who lives there his presence ís bevond 
all question. The boy at the street-corner offers you 
his picture, the horse-car placards tell you as they 
pass, the papers report his sermone, the preachers 
echo them to praise or criticise on Sunday; and when 
you meet your friend the ie ey question is, Have 
you been to hear him yet? А eges you both 
have been, the next question is, Well, what do you 
think of him? And if you and the friend happen to 
be of the class that is 80 often referred to in the Tab- 
ernacle as the '*infidels of Boston,“ and you express 
а somewhat favorable opinion of him who calls you 
so—of him and of his work,—my experience is that 
you may look for little sympathy from that friend. 

"Why, Mr. Moody's God is surely the God who 
creates sinners ready-made for доот??? he says. You 
have to half-assent; for that ts the logic of the mat» 
ter, although you have heard Mr. Moody pert 
ignore that logic in behalf of a much more ration 
and lovable Creator. ‘‘And is not Mr. Moody's Man 
the ruined creature of the Fall?" You assent, al- 
though you know the ruin leaves you free in Mr. 
Moody's common-sense eyes to be as good as ever 
you choose to be. And Mr. Moody's Bible—is it 
not the literal Word of God?" No hal/-assent to 
that is possible, for you have heard him try to prove 
it is,—that from cover to cover, Old Testament and 
New, Noah’s ark, Lot's wife, Jonab's whale, and all 
(he mentions them by name as instances), it is 
the very Word of God. “Апа is not Mr. Moody's 
chief emphasis ‘Belleve in Jesus and you are 
saved’ ?”’ True again, although his believing ín із а 
practical matter by whose side simple believing is n 
very little thing. Ves, It cannot Бе denied that for 
careful thinklng and accurate statement the Тађег- 
nacle in Boston is а good place not to go to! 

And yet I urge that n Radical's religious culture 
ought to be broad enough to recognize ita moral and 
religious value. I plead for n culture broad enough 
to be able to do that. To condemn tbe movement 
purely for its doctrinal standard—what is this but 
to adopt the test of doctrine above morals, —the very 
lest we have so long blamed the Evangelical for 
using? Or to have no word for that doctrine but а 
word of supercilious scorn— what Is this but to adopt 
the bigot's principle, Difference from me is measure 
of absurdity’? Radical bigot or Orthodox bigot, 
does it matter which you are? Or to decide off-hand 
that such a movement can do no good—what is thie 
but to decide а priori a question of fact about A, В, 
C, and D, whom you and I don't know? The min- 
isters who call the two Evangelista fromm city to city 
—they know А and B and C, and have а moral end 
in view with reference to them, and these ministers 
are not utter fools, Or once more, to have no word 
of welcome for the century's gain па attested by this 
very Tabernacle-spectaclo is ungratefully to ignore 
historic fact. Mr. Moody's sermon last Friday night 
was on the Love of God." “Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God" was the title of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ most famous sermon in the “(Great Awaken- 
ing" of 1741-2, the greatest revival that has ever 
swept through the New England churches. Doubt- 
less Mr. Moody has his thought too about the lost,“ 
and will utter it; it is, of course, implied throughout 
his whole appeal; and certainly Jonathan Edwards 
had his thought about the love of God. But one of 
the most noteworthy things about the present revival 
is this: in ey of the tremendous im brought 
to bear aga net the sinner a hundred ап dirty, yes, 
or only fifty years ago, we have to-day the appeal of 
kindly anecdotes and sympathies to draw him to the 


Inquiry Rooms. The implications are the same, but 
the actual tone and emphasis are most different. 
Then the Revivaliat's instrument was a whip; now it 
із а magnet. Philanthropy has taught Theology to 
grow humane. 

THE PHENOMENON. 

I think the way to look at Moody and his work is 
somewhat in this wise: Here із a great religious phe- 
nomenon, We study the phases of rellgion in his- 
tory. We watch in the lands of the present the In- 
dian with his totems, the Buddhist at his shrine, the 
Mohammedan on his praying-carpet in the — 
the Roman Catholic before his ribboned and jewel 
Virgin, the Presbyterian with his Sunday face,—it is 
family history; they are all our ancestors or cousins. 
But here is something wondrous in religion happen- 
ing in our day and in our midst,—we need not travel 
far in time ar in в ae to Ыз x he highest кир 
been going through the capitals of the est Eng- 
lieh-apeakiug civilisation. Wherever they come, the 
crowd gathers before their lips, and light hearts grow 
heavy and then light again with a new kind of joy, 
and many a selfish life grows earnest for the time, at 
least, and many a drunkard gives up drinking and 
struggles as he never str ed yet before he falls 
again. In Boston twice or thrice a day, four and five 
and six thousand people fill a vast building to hear 
them. What go they out to вее? А man big-bodied, 
short-necked, heavy-faced, barsh-volced, of no cult- 
ure such as colleges and books supply, poor in gram- 
mar, poorerin pronunciation, and poverty is not the 
word to describe his lack of grace in manner. But 
here is the fact,—six thousand people, men and 
women, old and young, life-tired and life-jubilant 
people, come twice a day to hear bim. The edu- 
cated ministers, their usual teachers, are his servants. 
He says to this man, Speak,“ and he speaketh; to 
that man, Pray,“ and he prayéth. Here is some- 
thing not to be ignored or pooh-poohed away. Can it 
be explained ? 

IT8 SECRETS, 

Three things at least до part way lowards the ex- 
planation. 

(1.) The man strikes straight for your conscience, 
and he deale with certain universal facts about the 
conscience. Not all men carry ideas, not all men 
carry feelings which can be moved by a word said to 
them in common; but every man who goes to the 
Tabernacle carries a conscience, and knows what 
Moody means when he says straightiorwardly: 
“You're a sinner; you need cure; you feel mighty 
little power to cure yourself; there is a Power that 
сап cure you; lay hold of it, —here it із! and be 
well"' Mr. Moody cannot philosophize about this 
matter, sin; he hardly tries to, is the last man to suc- 
ceed if he tried. Neither can his audience philoso- 
phize about it, But that inability helps, not hinders, 
the effect. That saves time, and keeps the aim to 
the target. Thereis &clear track between bis lips 
and your conscience. Не knows what he is talking 
about, and you know, too, be the doctrine what it 


may. 
Doctrine there is, of course, [n which this appeal is 
clothed. But as was said a moment since, though 
the doctrine implied may be the whole of Calvinism, 
itis not expressed. Logically it may be there, prac- 
tically itis not. The doctrine expressed is very short 
and simple and perfectly familiar, It is the two or 
three great features of the Christian scheme, or rath- 
er the two or three great moral facts of Religion 
phrased in the Christian symbols. '*Jesus the Savior 
from Sin" fs the central dogma over and over urged. 
„There is no other name given under heaven where- 
by man may be saved,“ —that is the sun of Mr. 
Moody's system. And so far as І have noticed, it is 
Jesus the Savior from sin, much more than from the 
consequences of sin, that is emphasized. Ruin, not 
Hell, is the main thought. It is, you see, the moral 
fact in the Christian symbol, The fact under the 
symbol is віп, the need of a changed heart, of a new 
birth, the sure moral Judgment, the possibility of for- 
giveness, the strength that comes to help the trul 
penitent; this is something that you and 1 know 
about, although our symbols for it are different, and 
perhaps we аву nothing about Jesus and atonement, 
or new birth or forgiveness. The moral facts in the 
Christian symbols. And because these symbols are 
so few, clear-cut, familiar to the hearers, во trans- 
parent to their moral contents, and so taken-for- 
granted instead of being offered as dogmas to be ex- 
plained and proved and accepted,—because there is во 
little theology in Mr. Moody, and so much morality, 
we have, I think, a prime secret of his power. 

(2.) Another secret is an opensecret. He preaches 
in pictures and stories. A sermon of his is a cabinet 
of anecdotes, is a little picture-gallery. He states his 
point in a few words and then, instead of moralizing 
over it, he says: “I remember a man in Glasgow, 
and everybody liatens to find out about that Glasgow 
man. And when he ів through with him, the Chi- 
cago man is ready,—and when Ле is dismissed, you 
have Mr. Moody’s polnt, vividly etched on your mind 
ready to be carried away{n memory. Tis anecdotes 
are anecdotes of the conscience, gathered in his lon 
experience, most of them moulded by trial into tell- 
ing shapes, Not all, however; some of them are 
very wooden yet, and sometimes they act like boom- 
erangs and lay the teaching flat. But he can take a 
little Bible-incident and fill in and fill in with details 
until you have a special correspondent’s photograph 
instead of two or three Bible-verses, And this, till 
there ів too much of it, is fascinating. And many 
people can stand a deal of it, It is Sunday- 
schoo) talk, and we all like to be treated as children 
in this way. In the best-bred Temple as well as in 
the rough-and-ready Tabernacle the anecdote is 
often the livest part of the sermon. If I should 
begin right here, “T remember a man," you would all 
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arm’s length, and as a consequence everything he 
says із personalized, living, dramatic, easy to aie 
stand, hard to f. 

To this might be added as a third secret of hia snc- 
cess the business-like way of the man. Hels а prac- 
tical, driving American turned missionary. Не is 
Chicago incarnate,—as characteristic a product of our 
country as his own city is. There is no pause, no 
rest, no moment of quiet waiting reverence, auch аз 
you are wont to. Everything із alert, and clicks into 
the next thing. He stands and moves like & colonel 
going into battle. The text kept coming to mind in 
a comical way; “Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father's business?" And this organizing busi- 
ness-talent, this knack of knowing what to do and 
how to do it and of doing it with a drive, doubtless 
accounts in part for the influence that goes out from 
him in his short visits here and there. 

The pictorial talent and the bnainess-tact need no 
explanation; but in regard to what was said about 
doctrines be merely symbols, and Mr. Moody's 
chief doctrines being symbols of moral facts, I would 
вау something more; for this, І think, touches the 
Radical's mistake in using “Absurdity” or ‘‘Supersti- 
tion” as the word of words to best describe the 
Tabernacle scene, 


DOCTRINES ARE SYMBOLS: THE LAW OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL RELATIVITY. 

There are two ways of looking at religious truth. 
One regards !t as the opposite of error, as some 
which you have and 1 have not, if I differ from 
you, e other regards error and truth ss parts of 
one process of discernment; both of them relative 
wW describing nothing absolute, but simply mesn- 
ing points farther back or farther along In the proc- 
ess. The first way may be called the elghteenth can- 
багу view, for in all the disputes between Delsts and 
Christians in England, between the Infidele and 
Catholics in France, during the last century, each 

argued as if it had all the right and the other 
all the wrong, and as if there were no connection be- 
tween them save that of opposition. The second 
view la specifically а nineteenth century view, and 
the word which expresses it best is that long word 
growing во familiar of late, Evolution. The idea 
you know, In Evolution Is that all things grow,—all 
things, from star-systems in the heavens to thought- 
systems in the history of the human mind; and, in- 
terpreted by this idea, what men call "truth" and 
error are evidently but beliefs farther and less far 
advanced in the process of growth. Once recognize 
this idea as the t one, and differing thonghts and 
thinkers take an attitude towards each other by no 
means that of aheer о tion. Then, no one is, or 
claims мо, * t; no — inst Is ch. with 
being, wholly in the wrong; an e partial wrongs 
and rights, however distant, are allied to each other 
by a unity of real Intent; and to-morrow our truth 
will probably be the error, and we shall need the pa- 
tience which this idea demands, that we give to those 
we deem the men of yesterday who are living all 
around us. 

Certain momentous facta come in to notice as soon 
as we take this evolutlon-vlew. 

We begin to see that the substance and the form 
of һ bellef have to be distinguished; that the real 
meaning which the bellevers mean is one thing, and 
the doctrine in which they try to embody it ів another. 

And next we see that the change called Growth 
affects the form far more rapidly than it does the 
substance. Growth transforms thought quickly, con- 
stantly,—it transubstantiates — also, but much 
more IK The essential m g in а conception 
may abide for centuries and ages; the outside of the 
conception, the formula for it to the mind, the Intel- 
lectual 2 for it in the books and in the creeds 


abstract and vague, but broader, outlines, The man 


of the people, half-child or half-poet as he is, a pict- 
urer and imager in all his must bave the 
dogma concrete, vivid, personalized, in order to bave 
it a real conception to his mind. God“ is a King on 


his throne, a Creator, а Law-giver, ія Incarnate in 


stone. 
Heaven and в Prisun-house of torture. 
tion” is an Um 
literal visions, or God oying 
“Sin” is а drama whose first act із the Garden scene; 
Ца second the world-wilderness of fallen men; its 
on в cross; its fourth 
his sake. There we 
his symbols. 
im, is impatient at all thia; 
ard and narrow ontlines ө the conception 
wooden and small and false to him; and for the 
Gongs. — the ушу same essential thought, remember, 
to be real to his mind it has to expand into some- 
much vaster and more vague, “God” becomes 
ower that makes for tnese in the Universe. 
e devoid of space and 
tion” becomes human nature's 
powers. Sin,“ man’s half- 
blind, half-willing stumbling in his slow climb 
deur. There we have the '*tbink- 
er" fashioning his symbols. Do we not see that the 
difference over which we make such chatter le this 
difference of symbol mainly, and that the two men 
simply cannot use each other's symbola? From each 
the great thought béfore their two minds vanishes, 
if he tries to look at it in the other's form,—and he 
sees only an empty form: whence one cries, Super- 
stition! and the other Infidelity! 
In other words, there is a law of intellectual Rel- 
айойу ruling over and determining the forms of 


all our thoughts. The form, the symbol, which ex- 
presses a thought for me le connected with my whole 
mental development, and will not do for you in a 
higher or а lower stage of development. е form 
or symbol which expresses that same thought for you 
ів connected with your whole mental development 
and will not do for me, The doctrine that we grieve 
over or wonder at sa superstition in the к һе 
child, in the Аут — is just what makes some 
fact real, and not illusion, to his mind, What th 
call infidelity and grieve over in us, is that whi 
makes the same fact real tous, So it is not strange 
that the history of mental progress is the history of 
“‘eupestitions” and “‘infidelities,’’ 

ow the dogmas of the Church are sndh ‘‘sym- 
bols”: they are intellectual symbols for moral and 
religious conceptions, And if, in forming judgmenta 
of each other, we were wont to keep in mind this 
law of Relativity, I am sare it would temper our im- 
patient wonder and check that cry, Abeurdity! 


MH, MOODY’S BYMBOLS TRANSLATED. 


Let us apply all this to Mr. Moody and the Taber- 
nacle. His central emphasis, I said, is the New 
Birth, the Instantaneous Conversion, the Come to 
Jesus." These are his symbols, What does he 
mean by them?  This,—Consecration, now and here, 
to your Ideal of Right. Bend to the Eternal Law 
Right, that which stands to you as “the Power not 
yourself that makes for Righteousness in the Unt- 
verde. Oppose that Power and you are dgpmed to 
һе а crush! Jol 


* symbols ? t self-aurrender 
to "Coming to Jesus," "That in- 
flo and peace is with him the relief 
and of those forgiven in Jeaus’ cross, What 
gre adr matters the name? Is he not right about the 
central facts? Is not that self-aurrender the supreme 
necessity of here and now, if yon have never made 
it? And is it not "New Birth" when made? And 
is it not an Interior act that does precede all outward 
deeds? And in that inward struggle between the 
higher and the lower self, that wrestle between a 
Consclence and the Awful Right, that knowledge 
that now and here it must be settled, —1f you go off 
sron Shat: eee of Wine conviction without ш 
-aurrender to the est, goes not your sou 
towards suicide? And when, by the surrender you 
get проп God's slde, feel you not asif his entire 
ightiness were pled to give you strength 
henceforth as his co-worker? These are inner facts 
that you and I ought to be able to ize under 
any symbol The drankard, the t-living 
woman, the selfish — the thieving merchant, 
the restless-hearted boy or girl, know what he means. 
They know very well that his "Come to Jesus," 
whatever else It means, means consecration to а new 
and better life; that to believe in him, to accept him, 
means & about,—'‘conversion.”? They are 
not utter fools; it is mot a pantomime or private 
theatricals,—it js а conscience wrestling with the 
Living God. And shall we laugh or cavi] at the 
bol? You do not 1а at the idea of consecra- 
on to the Highest Right you know? Мо; your 
heart leaps and aches at the thought; your cheeks 
fush with the yearning to do that heroism; your 
tongue has no Ha! Ha! for that; but that is what 
your Evangelical nde calls “Coming to Jesus.“ 
Are you going to it cant? His symbol serves 
aim — p serve you. Honor your own in honor- 
ng his 
о I idealize Mr, Moody and his converts by these 
words? “They do not consciously mean anything 
во intensely mora! as this," I hear some one protest, 
“The ‘consecration’ that you make central in the 
‘Come to Jesus’ may be Indeed, but it is the 
incidental rather than the centra! thing. The cen- 
tral thing with them is, not character, but ‘salvation,’ 
that imputed righteousness that buys off their - 
ishment for sin, that ‘Indulgence’ slement of which 
2 Roman Catholics ‘ind gence’ le only a lower 
orm. 
I doubt not that it is so with some; and that with 
still more, with very many, although they fully mean 
в vow of consecration and only sing that 


, “ТШ to Jesus' work you oling 
Doing ls a deadly thing, 
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comparatively indifferent thing after they cling to 
Him; in short, that the “symbol,” Hke idols ev- 
erywhere, often the worship away from the in- 
ner moral meaning. Without abatement of this 
kind I frankly own Is tion in the way 
T have put the matter. But 1 kelleve that the truer 
estimate of a movement like the Revival is gotten 
by making such abatement from this way of 
looking at it, rather than by approaching it in the 
opposite spirit with a little pity to abate our scorn, 
It ів very ensy to pick out many a bit from Mr. 
Moody's talk that seems to contradict all this. *"The 
(Жүнү sin of the world is unbelief’: If I read my 

ble right, there is no hope out of Christ“: and во 
on, But these are to be interpreted by his ling 
emphasis, not that by these. That he ounds his 
symbol with bis substance utterly, that the two are 
one to him,—ls that any reason why we should make 
the same mistake? And he wonld langh at all thie 
talk about symbols,“ nor understand a word of it. 
But get him to tell you what he means by "belief"! 
And "out of Christ," and in two minutes you will 
probably find him дер in morality, spite of himself, 
—or rather because of himself, for that is what his 
Christology is In hle heart of hearts. 

There are two classes to whom the Tabernacle will 
do good. (1) The clase it is specially designed to 


NE Mr. Mood 
it is what he 
wing 


reach, uncultured people whom Mr, Moody’s symbols 
—which they have always carelessly associated with 
“‘religion’”’—will startle into careful listeners, just be- 
cause in his talk they are so materialized that the 
thinge they stand for, God, death, the better living, 
leap out into visible reality before their aye. They 
are people to whom the belief that the whale awal- 
lowed Jonah or that Jonah swallowed the whale, 
wore that story in the Bible and the preacher, does 
small harm соор with the good they get by be- 
Heving as literally, even for a little while, the moral 
contents of the Bible. These will be helped morally. 
(2) А class more cultured and more thoughtful, 
Evangelical by faith, and therefore long used to these 
same symbols in vaguer forms, In this class there 
are some whom this Evangellst's literalness, that 
same materiaiizing 8 of his, will startle with 
a dense of irrationality; yet they know that Mr, Moody 
ia themselves p off plain! Some of those min- 
distera who alt by his side во loyally must feel tried in 
thelr minds, and humbled. That whale that swal- 
lowed Jonah,—no, they don't swallow it. These 
ns will be helped intellectually. Slowly and 
F — ge acts to 
rompt an escape towards larger le 
" And there are two classes to whom the Tabernacle 
does harm: (1) the thoughtless Evangelicals whom 
the excitement simply confirms in the general doc- 
trines long recelved without 4 their moral 
meanings any deeper in their lives. This clase ia 
hurt intellectually, as children might be hurt by be- 
ing led to glorify their primer forever and forever. 
And (2) those indifferente or those radicals in relig- 
Jon whose heart is hot against others’ ‘absurdities’ 
therein. To this class, and it is no small one, and 
comprises both cultured and uncultured persons, the 
Tabernacle scenes and talk simply confirm their sus- 
рісіоп and scorn of all that which churches and 
church-goers already stand for in their minds. This 
is the class in the community to whom I believe the 
Tabernacle does its most harm, because it makes 
them narrower in their emphases, harder in their 
judgments, more wnable to rate truly the good intents 
of other people, These s are hurt more than 
Intellectually,—they are hurt morally. 


CORNERED IN HEEEBY, 


AnA 20 уса эйр wir T the sermon with those 
strong words about the cal's frequent bigotry. I 
plead for breadth in religions culture as against the 
spirit which says, or seems to say: Difference from 
me is measure of absurdity.” emphasize it as а 
duty that we should aim to get the power fo translate 
differing faiths into each other, power to the 
essential meaning under other iea symbols and 
to interpret it into our own. в le not saying that 
there is no other duty In the matter. It is no doc- 
trine of utter indifference and intellectual mushiness 
that I There is a duty of clear thin 
ligion. There is duty of honest, absolutely honest, 
speaki this than, 
udged by common practice, is commonly believed, 


the Radical. 
"'leaven,"—he is the “leaven” that has softened the 
temper and rationalized the mind of the surrounding 
mass. But the Universalist stands by and stoutly 
claims as his the credit of the more hopeful view that 
millions take to-day of earth and heaven. But the 
Spiritualist disputes it with both, claiming е 1 
pat of the result as his, And the Sweden 

find is apt to claim anything that looks like a apirit- 
en d of old dogmas ал а result of Sweden 7 
Beyond al] question the revol sects do good 
their time; each has a little cause in charge, and h 
the great cause forward by being so loyal to that little 
one. But — иги d к) ауа €€— — 
general tendencies In thelr age я an er- 
acter name for them than ‘‘canse’’; thair in- 
tense enthusiasm serving to make visible in 
points the influences that are invisibly and slowly 
altering the great mass of beliefs. And then 
are almost sure to run into extremes of emphasis 
miss real values. The Universalist ran into the 
“Death and Glory" doctrine; the Christ-lan into в 
; the Unitarian Into а cold and 
negative kind of onalism; the Radical is apt to 
ре up pins of Bible-criticiam and applaud only the 

te at Orthodoxy. 

To that great main of Orthodoxy the three or four 
sects just named, however Jon and hopeful, 
are but as tiny ponda. And they will remain во as 
long as they keep their secthood. There ів no future 
for them save to be what they have always been. 
The world ia not going to become Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist or Radical by name or doctrine; but 
the good and truth of each and of them is taken 
ар and passes far and wide into the general life- 
blood. ould а man live the full religions life of his 
own day, he may live in the special sect only if he 
know how to live above it and catch the whole great 
influence. The special sect is for the age and not the 
age for it; and the age does well to appropriste Из 
good and pasa it by. Зо in being heretic, we must 
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be broadly sympathetic for our own sake even, in 
order not to get cornered in our heresy. 
TYPES OF RELIGIOUSNESS, 

Let me urge this plea ір а somewhat different way. 

One who believes that religiousnees is rooted in 
human nature, not to be concealed, not to be dis- 
owned, finds it easy to feel sympathy with all the 
varying phases of religion by remem what & 
composite human nature le—human nature as 
he knows it in himself. He finds that this or that 
phase which seems to him most в , Incomplete, 
one-aided, still is пості himeelf; that in him- 
self he haa that w , forced to unnatural, or say 
perhapa to more natural development, becomes the 
very g he wonders at in his brother. 

To show what is meant, take Aalf-a-dozen charac- 
ters from the New Testament,—Jesus, Раш, Thomas, 
John, Peter, James, They may stand for so many 
types of religiousness. Each shows religion as it 
exista in & special] variety of human nature. The 
varieties always exist, and therefore the separate 

always exist, 

esus is the Intuitionist—the man of deep moral 
insight, which gives him faith in God and in man and 
in goodness at рейди and at end; a faith that 
asks no reason for itself, and could give none satis- 
factory, yet la the great fact in him. He views things 
In their moral bearings; he recognizes the great 
relations of little things“; he sees the Duty in every 
act. He can hesy the future of society by its 
obedience or fence to the laws of t. He 
seems an embodiment of the moral sense—that one 
instinct reigns so supreme in him; and in virtue of it 
he reads the universal, lays hold of the invisible, seca 
God everywhere. Ask Jesus about sclence, about 
history, about the theory of diseases, he would have 
given some strange answers doubtless. Ask him 
pranon questions abont right and wrong, about 
uty, about nobleness, about manliness tender- 


ness, and his answers stand the teet of many cen- 


turies. 
There are many such on earth; many such in 
common humble life, в 


The why and wherefore these persons little care to 
ask, they little know. But the thing is, morally, as 
ey see it, and the simple-minded lanation of 
their knowledge to themselves 1s “revelation,” In- 

on," the "inward voice," the “‘intultion.”” So 
these have the missions and assert authority. All 
the reformers, the life heroes, the quiet saints but 
sure, the prophets, have this element of moral intui- 
tion strong in them, 

‘Pan! ie the constructive thinker—no less & type of 

ousness. He likewise is а man of mighty con- 
viction, but with him the mind has been at work 
and can give the resson and of the faith. 
Let everyman be ny persuaded in his own mind," 
he writes a friend. He feels that Jesus has given 
him a new life—then it is life for all the world; and 
‚ 1n order to understand it, his mind plota out а grand 
&cheme of salvation, and a Ch that antedates 
the earth, and outlasts it, and holds the highest 
angels in Ita vast fellowship, and he calls this glorious 
on the “mystery of godliness," That accounts 
for his new life, he thinks. are the men who 
argue, who write the books, who make the theologies 
who ahape the sects, who split old churches and build 
up new ones. Religion with them seems much a 
mstter of the head, tho of of course, they 
join the other elements with this. This is Augustine 
—it is Luther—it is Calvin—it is New England. 
From time to time, some great religionist of this 
kind rises up and (thinks, and his thought seasons, 
twenty generations of common minds with their 
religions creed. 
1th Thomas—the one who must feel the wounded 
aide, and see the hands before he would believe In the 
risen Christ—we have the New Testament type of the 
Bkeptic,—the analytic and deatructivethinker, With 
the Skeptic, reason again is paramount, but it does 
not, like Paul's reason, seek to build up theories and 
schemes—it would rather dig to the root of the facts 
underlying the theories and examine them. To-day, 
he searches all beliefs and sees much to reject; sees 
room hardly anywhere for finished certainty; per- 
cel vos that God, immortality, the very soul's exist- 
ence, are aesumptions— practically sure, И may be, to 
consciousness, but not demonstrably aure; perceives 
that all so-called *'revelations" have to depend ород 
evidence, and that none exists sufficient to establish 
any, while; on the other hand, the greatest social 
phenomena seem to be traceable in natural lines of 
Sause and effect. As to the unknown, he does not 
like to venture on interpretation, and Is very apt to 
assume it is unknowable. Ав to man's religious- 
ness, be sees that there are depths in human nature 
as yet anfathomed, out of which—as a simple fatt of 
observation,—this ousness rises to the surface. 
His enthusiasm is for humanity rather than for indi- 
viduals, and the causes“ often own him for father 
while men give him little fellowship. Nor does he 
seek fellowship or deserve it, for his reverence for 
others’ reverences ів very slight, and his favorite mot- 
does are "Truth," “Education,” “Р not. 
Peace and Good Will.” The Materialista, the Posl- 
Gvists, the Freethinkers, many of the best names іп 
acience, many of the foremost thinkers in all landa, 
are examples of this type. 

John—or at least the author of the fourth Gospel— 
represents the Mystics. They likewise reason about 
their faith, but with them the thought is deeply fused 
with feeling. However tangible thelr conclusions, 
their premises are all abstractions, and they live in 
their premises. Such words as love and light and life 
and (truth are often on their Прв. Thelr sense is one 
of mystic communion with mystic things. The yis- 
ion before their minds is hazy, vague, dimly majestic. 
These mystics have made a great figure In ell relig- 
ions, e Neo-Platonist Ecstatice—those whom we 
call Panthelsts, the Buddhist and Brahmin transcen- 


dentalists—the Quakers, the Moravians, on a certain 
side the Swedenborgians, St. Francis, Mme. Gnyon, 
perhaps Emerson, such names b the type up to 
our mind; and in the far atill light of certain eyes, 
and the spiritually fine lines of certain faces we somo- 
times aee It walking about our streets or lying on & 
віск bed. 

The other John, he who wrote the Apocalypse, or 
Peter, he who tells of Christ preaching to the spirita 
In the under-world, and paints the vivid pictare of the 
earth and elements mel with fervent heat when 
the Laps returns at — == advent, 2 
епо to represent ve type o ous- 
ness, To such as these the faith is neither vague and 
vast, not is it reasoned truth. It is strongly outlined 
in some picturesque and dramatized belief; what this 
is depends on the age, and on the nation, and ів not 
the product of deeper thought but of more lively ed 
than the average. They simply assume the belief, 
and then their imaginations weave all manner of 
beautiful graces around it. In its drama is spent 
their joy and enthusiasm. These are the worshippers 
in whom feeling uci and the picture re- 

laces thought. e Virgin and the Ritual, the 

hrist dying on the cross, the heaven-dream, the sèc- 
ond of the new earth, these are the favorite 
thoughts, ese are the men who shout Amen and 
Hallelujah; these are the men who appeal to the 
masses, and propagate new faiths with quick success. 
This is Mr. Moody. Among the Chris sects the 
Roman Catholics and Ме ts and Spiritualists 
best represent them. 

And James introduces us to the practical religion- 
ist, the man of good works. Duty is prominent; 
helpful philanthropies come out of him, Other be- 
lievers are apt to call him а ‘пеге moralist.” His 
hands and feet are busied not for himself. He seems 
rather cold, lacks f is apt to be legal“ and 
ascetic. His talk abo: in maxima, not in fancies. 
As to his belief, it 1s all right—he hardly cares to 
argue it; but then he is very sure that there is no 
argument outside of it. The “reason in religion“ 
— 4 — boasts is j^ Lares as — shis does 

ow that, Individuals represen type 
are to be found in all the Christian sects. 

Here, then, аге віх distinct types of religiousness, 
Have you not found yourself and your friends in 
some of them? Within that little circle of Jesus’ 
firat followers, Religion would fain teach the Christ- 
{арз how many-sided she is, and ahames us out of 
the one-sidedness that we preserve, thinking to do 
her reverence. Look into any of the large and well- 
developed religious systems and you will find all 
these various types, these alx at least. Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism have tham as well zs Christ- 
lanity. Any | „ long-lived, well-developed sect, 
like the Roman Catholics, with their fifteen hundred 

of growth, or even Protestantism with its three 

years, spliti up along the lines of those 
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the sides which these types se and specialize 


feala that both have the thing, the (act, under the 


ment, pushing itself up by the side of his tradition 
ation. 


; show hir have that trust in eas 
at the heart of things. No constructive logic? 
How then about your sect? Why come here, in- 
stead of golng ‚ to church, or why out of 
churches altogether? Have not the doctrines ut- 
tered, the scheme“ presented, somewhat deter- 
mined you? Have you not scepticism, no moments 
when God seems unreal, and prayerfulneas — 4 
and immortality a dream? ey can hardly һә} 
coming to every one that is most truly religious an 
at the same time truly rational, But besides such 
moments you have your mysticism also, You know 
—do you not?—the feeling of awe and vague com- 
munion with vague presence, the sense of a tion 
and of belng part of all things—and of being upborne 
by that sense, till the greatest moments you can re- 
member seem to have come thus, And have you no 
imagination in your faith, no dreams of heaven, no 
idealizings as you picture heroes dying, as you read 
of hero-deeds and look on hero-faces? Does music, 
do the curves of arches and the atateliness of col- 
umns and the harmony of colors move you not at all 
to those feelings amid which your rellgiousnees finds 
itself at home? Then, finally, have you nothing 
merely traditional in your faith, accepted from par- 
ents, without much thought, without much feeli 
attaching to It, but ал a source from whi 
many a practical, helpful, dutiful Impulse springs? 
Human nature is a marvel of compositenesa; and 
when one utters the word religiousness, he says that 
which, to be fully understood, demands that all the 
fulness of human nature should be gathered up and 
reckoned in. Your beliefs may be summed np posel- 
bly in a creed or a catechism—your religiousness can- 
not We have many varying impulses In us and 
each blossoms to religiousness; and when you aee a 
man whose whole field blooms with one flower— 
clover, or cowslip, or dandelion, or thistle,—Instead of 
saying: “Нот strange a flower!“ look into your own 


field, and see if, in some corner, you have not a little 
plantation of that kind, If not, you probably lack 
one element that should be in gon to be a perfect hu- 
man being; his mistake, on the other hand, is that 
he has but that one. It is for roundness of religious 
culture that we should strive, feeling sure that thus 
the epirit of Truth will be most fully in us, and that 
when thus In us that apirit will be of necessity the 
spirit of Patience and Fellowship and Love. The 
brother in this church only exaggerates In his relig- 
lon a religious tendency which also exists in me. 
The brother Їп that one only exaggerates another, 
which exists in me. Emerson another, Spencer an- 
other, and so on. Сап I not be inrge-natured 
enough and trust my nature enough to entertain 
them all in my own soul, and say to each with infi- 
nite sincerity, Brother? The manor the party who 
does this most —" and fully is thereby fitted 
best to make his own light shine. The only excusa 
for wanting another man to give up his thoughts and 
take on ours Is our belief that ours will bless him 
more—excuse indeed to furnish missions and enthy- 
Blasm; and most of us are so eagerly unselfish in our 
proselyting that we call hard names and feel bitter 
against him if he don't accept our friendly offer! 
Let us rather fall back on our unity with him, make 
our own light shine the brighter—and walt! 

Best of all methods to recommend an unpopular 
faith to acceptance 1а Бану brave ш thought yet 
broad in sympathies. Not visibly brave and tnvis- 
— broad, ss some are apt to be, — not visibly broad 
and invisibly brave, like certain other friends; bat 
brave во that men shall say, “He is а Radical,” — 
broad во that men shall add, He is reverent” ; and 
by being 80 religious in actual life that, as far as one 
je known, men and women shall be confronted by a 
living m that what they may call recep d lo at 
least fidelity to high morality and widely active un- 
selfishness. Live up to the motto, Freedom with 
Fellowship in Religion, and then, within some humble 
sphere, we cannot help being Its missionary; for as 
we go our whole bearing will preach it,—é?, the Free- 
dom with the Fellowship. 


THE GROWTH OF SCEPTICISN. 


It's curions. There is, at thie minute what pom- 
pous writers call а *consentaneity of opinion" as to 
the prevalence of infidelity In this country. From 
scores of pulpits, Huxley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Mill, Bain, and others, are denounced Sunday after 
Sunday. Protestant bishops In their charges refer to 
the spread of unbelief, and tell their hearers that it 
has grown enormously within the last fifteen years. 
Roman Catholic bishops in their pastorals warn their 
fiocks of the herd of unbelievers who are on the 
watch to pick up any weak в er from the fold. 
The other day, at Birmingham, Dr. Newman, в name 
never to be mentioned without respect, the greatest 
living master of English prose, spoke We and 
movingly in a sermon of the confllet is going on 
between belief and unbelief, and seamed to k 
that for a time unbelief would make way, and hold 


its own against all comers. And, in truth, we need 
not confine ourselves to the ranks of the cl Чи = 


der to * that there is a strong bell 
force of the undercurrent of acepticism which is fow- 
Ing so steadily and во persistently іо one direction. 
No cultivated layman can have helped noticing for 
himself, that on religious questions men do not think 
exactly as they did; that they have killed or aban- 
doned many old prejudices; at Шеге is & bias on 
certain questions; that the tone of the шщ has 
changed; that bold preachers who try an into 
account the doubts which pervade their congregation 
are more in favor than those timid discoursers who 
will persist in treading the beaten track, and who 
will still talk as if all their hearers were malnly com- 
posed of elderly women or immature virgins, or of 
tonne men |n the admire-the-curate stage of intel- 
ectual development. There Is a great change in 
English thought upon all religious questions, and it 
is neither more nor less than dan us madness not 
to take note of lt. When men of the calibre of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, and of Dr. Newman, plainly 
till their hearers that infidelity is on the increase; 
that it is likely to increase; that new methods must 
be made use of in warring against it; and that the in- 
fidele have struck lle“ in more quarters than one, 
and are pursuing thelr researches in & spirit which 
bodes certain antiquated forms of religion no great 
good,—it Is Idle to deny that such 1s the fact, 
Reconciliation between these two camps would 
appear to be, under present conditions, next door to 
impossible. 'Theinfidels go on their way, and have 
arrayed on their side many of the great names in 
science and “ ubt—honest doubt—is 
no longer looked upon as something а man shonld be 
heartily ashamed of. It {t no longer deemed to be 
within the province of the human Intellect to devote 
years of life and hours of prayerful anxiety to at- 
np: to solve what so many deem to be utterly in- 
soluble. The dread mystery of existence, life, and 
death, and what comes after both, are not commonly 
regarded as matters on which theological cock-sure- 
ness will afford any enfe footing or any unmistakable 
dance, Men have seen that theologians have 
roved to be wrong time after time; have aban- 
doned positions which the weakest and most violent 
of them set down as bulwarks of the faith; have 
struggled furiously against all or any innovation; and 
In the end have succumbed to the spirit of the age 
they lived in, and to the outspokenness and freedom 
of opinion of the laity. The shores of many a sea of 
troubled opinion are strewn with the wrecks of theo- 
logical argosles, which foundered in storms long віпсе 
passed away, But nowadays there is more and more 
prospect that there will be a still greater uprootal of 
opinians, and a still greater modification of old beliefs 
ап апу that have been seen within the memory of 
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Science has invaded more than one field 
once took to be exclusively her own. 
The more enlightened among the clergy have found 
ont that It will serve no good purpose to preach ster- 
theology. They have discovered to their 
amarement that they do not see во much of bell and 
the devil, and Adam and Eve, in their sermons. 
They have been sensibly affected by the altered opin- 
іста around them. They have ceased to ventilate the 
extreme notions which modern men deem will not 
hold water. They have been more or leas affected by 
the Immense р of modern science, Go where 
they will they find opinions common which their 
grandfathers would have thought devil-born. 

There can be little doubt that the present 
ation ів as profoundly ical, though in a different 
way, зя the most sceptical generation of the last cen- 
There was a reaction from the elghteenth cen- 


tury. 
hilosophy mainly brought about by the French 
Revolu . There 


li men. 
which theolo, 


tion may be in time a reaction from 
nineteenth Sen Beep ai But if there should 
be such a thing reaction will be different from 


the last reaction, and the effects of the reaction will 
be different too, la a solvent In the re- 
world ae well as ln the political world. The 
of education will also have much to do with 
е form the resctlon may take. The influence of 
wider knowledge anda culture more strictly scientific 
than has ever before been known will tell. Religious 
thought will be modified or affected by the advance 
of the sclence of comparative theology. There will 
be alterations, such as at present are little dreamt of, 
to come from а more Intimate acquaintance with the 
1 es and religions of the East. Prehistoric 
studies will tend towards a belief in evolationism. 
And it may soon come that there will be more out- 
spokenness on the part of those who at present do 
not care to disavow the creeds they have been 
brought up im. It may happen. then, that whatever 
changes come ia ion, or ous thought, will 
be forced upon the clergy from the outside, Refor- 
mations in theology have rarely, if ever, honestly pro- 
ceeded from those who were trained to defend long- 
established opinions, The scepticism of the laity will 
react, lo reacting, upon the c For а preach- 
er must have some sympsthy with his audience if he 
wish to do good. But if it be as Dr. Newman and 
others say, how can there be sympathy where the ac- 
сога is growing less and less day by day? This isa 
queetlon for thoughtful persons to consider and an- 
swor as best they can. —Nottingham (Eng.) Journal. 


I(———— —— 
THE JESUITS IN FRANCE. 


On the report of M. Berthelon the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies has sent to the Minister of Justice a 
tion of ty-seven inhabitants of Clotat, who 
emand that eauits may be expelled from French 
territory, and that the State shall take possession of 
all the property they own contrary to the law of 
mortmain, After ting out the perils to which 
society Is liable from the order, the petitionera ahow 
that the edicts of 1762, 1764, 1777, and the laws of 
1792, 1809, 1817, and 1825, and the Royal ordinance 
of 1898, concerning their banishment, have not been 
repealed. They remind the Chamber that in 
1844 M. Dupin saut a petition on the illegal existence 
of the Jesuits to the Minister of Justice. They de- 
clare that the turbulent genius and ambitious views 
of the disciples of Iguatias Loyola have nothing in 
common with the religion they pretend to defend, 
and that they are в standing menace to publie tran- 
quillity. They have evercaused trouble in the Statea 
where they have settled themselves, and now they 
are openly hostile to the principles which form the 
basis of the institations and laws of the State, etc., 
ete. The paper of which M. Jules Simon was lately 
the editor says that it is not in favor of any measure 
of proscription or confiscation, Dut adds that it le 
time to cause the c of Jesus to observe 
the law. To effect this the Government of the Repub- 
Uc will соју have to revert not oniy to the traditions 
and laws of the ancient Monarchy, but to those of the 
First Empire, the Restoration, and the Government 
of Lenis Phili In 1804, оп the report of Portalis, 
the Jeanit colleges were cloaed and their communities 
were dispersed. Under the bigoted Charles X., who 
believed in appsritions, the decree of the Empire was 
renewed ; and in 1845, on the demand of M. Thiers, 
the Chamber of Deputies directed the Government 
to see that previous legislation In this matter was 
properly carried out, It was under the Second Em- 
те that the Jesuits recovered lost 12 After 
acques Clement, who aseassinated Henri III., came 
Jean Chastel, who wounded Henri IV.; then Ravail- 
lac, who finished what his brother Jesuit had com- 
menced. Next came Damiens, who stabbed Louis 
XV., the Well-beloved. After this last affair the 
Parlament ordered the Jesuits to lay before the 
Chamber в printed copy of their constitution, upon 
which a report, moet unfavorable to the society, was 
ürawn * On the 0th of May, 1757, it was decreed 
that the books approved of by the Soclety of Jesus 
containing immoral and subversive doctrines, should 
be torn and burned by the public executioner, as 
seditious, destructive of all ciple of mora! Christ- 
Óanity, teaching в murderous doctrine not only 
against the safety and life of citizens, but even 
those of sacred and sovereign persons. The 
esuits were forbidden to teach In the colleges, and 
the King's subjects were forbidden to follow their 
lessons. It was also decided that the archbisho 
and bishops then in Paris should decide upon the 
four foll points: Ist. On the utility of Jesuits 
In France and the inconvenience resulting from the 
different functions confided to them. 2d. On their 
conduct; on their opinions contrary to the safety of 
the person of sovereigns; on the doctrine of the 
French clergy contained in the declaration of 1682 
the articles of the Gallican Church drawn up b 
et In an assembly of the French clergy, an 


which vanished under the Influence of the recent 
Vatican decrees]. 3d. On the amount of obedience 
Jesuits owe to thelr bishops. 4th. On the influence 
which the authority of the general of the Jesuits 
would exercise in France. Out of fifty-one tes 
forty-five declared themselves in favor of the Jesulta, 
“во at was the terror inspired by that body.“ 
The Parliament did not allow the matter to drop; it 
ordered extracts from the Secreta Monita” to be 
communicated to the King, to the archbishops and 
the bishops, and these were branded as destructive 
of national law, as contrary to the morals which God 
himself has installed into the heart of man, as calcu- 
lated to snap all the bonds of society by authorizing 
theft, lies, ry, criminal impurity, and all pas- 
віопв and crimes in general by the teaching of occult 
compensation and mental restriction, etc. The 
Jesuits were also accused by the Parliament of favor, 
magic, blasphemy, and idolatry. In 1704, on the 
order of the King, the Jesuits were generally and defin- 
itively banlehed from France, and ten years later the 
were driven from the Papal See by Clement XIV, 
The Jesuita returned to France, under the name of 
Fathers of the Faith, after 1815, and their ийме 
were во scandalous that they brought religion into 
contempt. In several cities mass could only be sald 
when the priests were protected with bayonets, 
Under Charles X. eight of their colleges were closed ; 
the Peers protested against their doctrines, under the 
guidance of M. de Montlosier, who was more Royalist 
than the King; and the Peers were backed up by a 
Committee the Academy, which included euch 
men as Michand, the anthor of the Crusades. The 
presa became violent; the Government tried to gag 
It, and Charles X. lost his throne. It ſe not to be 
wondered at that Republicans should see with alarm 
this turbulent order increasing in numbers and 
wealth. — Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 1. 


AN INVITATION. 


EDITOR CHRONICLE :— 

Several weeks ago, аз noticed in the Chronicle, a 

Liberal League was organized at Mishicot to coóper- 
ate with the National Liberal League in the work of 
instituting combined tation in favor of equal 
righte freedom in religion. 
t has nothing to do with any religion as such; but 
labors to make the Jaws protect more faithfully the 
equal rights of all, or, in other words, to absolutely 
And totally separate Church and State. 

Cordially inviting all citizens, men and women of 
all shades of opinion, to work with it, the League at- 
taches and can attach no value to belief, opinions, or 
faith, apart from actions; and it has no creed, 

Probably, moet of the individual members com- 
posing it believe that happiness in this world can be 
attained only by ylelding willing obedience to un- 
changeable nat laws, do not consider doubt a sin, 
hold themselves always open to conviction, free to In- 
qe diligently, earnestly, and patiently into the 

ries of Christian and non-Christian, Materialist 
and Atheist, or any other st,“ alike, and to encour- 
age the individual to speak and act in accordance 
with the truth as he or she understands 1t, leaving 
salvation to take care of itself. 

This, it seems, confllets · with the Orthodox ideas of 
a certain Two Rivers clergyman, who would maintain 
that salvation should be the first re of pursnit. 
He that belteceth and ts baptized shall be затей; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned." 

We confess we cannot comprehend this text, and 
beg to be excused for being still constrained to think 
this scheme of salvation analogous to a pan of ге: 
ing a harvest without digging stumps and stones, till- 
Ing the soll, and sowing the seed. 

As we fain would learn the truth, in the spirit of 
honest inquiry, and with the assurance that he shall 
have а respectful and attentive hearing, we cordially 
and earnestly invite our reverend friend to make this 
text the subject of a lecture before the Mishicot Lib- 


eral League. 

We as cordially welcome him to our platform as 
we would a Mussulman or Hindn with the same text 
(“Believe or ba damned") from the Koran and Shas- 
ter vely. 

To verify his text, amd establish the sincerity of hia 
bellef, we should not object to an exhibition of the 
signs which shall follow them that believe. St. 

ark xvi,, 17 and 18, 

We, of course, desire to adequataly со: 
losu of time and trouble; and, to ect 
ment, request correspondence with the undersigned, 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 
Mishicot Liberal League. 
—The Chronicle, Two Rivers, Wis., Jan. 18. 


sate for 


Mrs, CRATE, the author of John Н@Ң/ат, Gentle- 
man, is erecting a drinking-fountain under а гата 
arch near her residence іп Kent, England, and in ad- 
dition there will be a constant supply of penny loaves 
and a money-box, under the supposition that those 
who e of the bread will pay for it. The Lon- 
don о makes the following comment on the Er 
ect: “Confidence In one's species ів something cheer- 
ing to contemplate in a cynical, sceptical age. We 
would be sorry even to sttempt to shake the kind- 
hearted novelist's faith in thirsty bucolic nature. 
We would even venture to suggest that, still further 
to show how unworthily the rural policeman despises 
mankind ‘on the tramp,’ she should add to the con- 
venience of her b and water fountain a little 
cheese, a bottle of wholesome spirita to mix with the 
water, and ibly a round of cold meat, unless, in- 
deed, she is of opinion that the patrons of her foun- 
tain would prefer tripe and onions, If she laid some 
long clay pipes and a few onnces of strong to- 
bacco about, we would tee that the casus 
wards of every Union in Kent would be deserted in 
favor of the new open-air club." 


Hoeirg. 


BY WILLLAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


1. 
PRELUDE TO THE CONFLICT. 


Belize thou, brave heart, the trumpet of Reform, 
And through it give one long, electric blaat, 
To rouse the slumbering, like a thupder-storm, 
And make the foes of Progress stand aghast! 
The boldest utterances are needed now, 
The heaviest bidws, the most heroic deeds; 
For, still infatuated, millions bow 
To Shperatition, with ita palsying creeds; 
And false Tradition holds tham in its chains, 
And hoar Authority their reason stays, 
And blind Credulity Its grasp retains, 
And the dead Past the living Present sways; 
` Then, blow the trumpet! raise the standard hight 
A new advance for Trutb and Liberty! 


п. 
THE DOGMA OF INFALLIBILITY. 


Human Infallibility, avaunt! 
The claim is impious wheresoever made; 
Whether by Papist or by Protestant, 
Rivals in pharisaic robes arrayed, 
No one is more, and vo one less, than man: 
Where all are equal, who shall claim control 
Over the conscience, or pnt under ban 
The free, outapoken, independent soul? 
There із no heresy ln honest doubt, 
Or strong dissent, where demonstration falls; 
Or non-conformity, however stout; 
For thus the righteous cause at last prevails, + 
Begone! popes, cardinals, councils, bishops, all— 
Who seek to hold the human mind ір thrall! 


nm. 
SUPERFLUOUS DEVICES. 


Who but а man bereft of senge would think 
To prop the аку, and thus prevent ita fall? 
Or stop Niagara at Ita very brink 
By the erection of a mud-bullt wall? 
Or stretch a chain across the boisterous sea, 
To foros it into slumberous repose? 
Or regulate the law of gravity, 
Lest chaos come all order to foreclose? 
And who but one demented will contend 
That Truth, unaided by external force, 
‚ Buccesafully ber cause cannot defend, 
But must to carnal weapons have recourse? 
That in religion reason із no guide? 
That Liberty to License ів allied? 


IV. 
FREEDOM OF CONSCLENCE. 


Oh! brave Apostle, thou hast truly said— 

It is а trivial thing indeed to be 

Judged of man's judgment. Consolence must be free, 
Nor blindly nor dogmatically led, 
Either by living oracles or dead; 

For truth admits of no monopoly, 

And where it pointa each for himself must see, 
Nor fears an independent path to tread. 
Honor to him who speaks his honest thought, 

Who guards bis reason ал a sacred trust, 
Demands the truth for every dogma taught, 

And turns dissenter only when he must! 
For he shall rise by whom the light is sought, 

To the high plane where stand the wise and just. 
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Francis ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, . 

Ooravius BEOOKB уота кин, OTTER, 
WiLLIAM H.SPENCER, Mus, E. D. Онинкт, GEORGE JACOB 
HOoLYOAKE (England), Dav H. CLARK, Миз. ELIZABETE 
CADY STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


Equa. Riests ш RELIGION; Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the National 
Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, 
1816. With ап Introduction and Appendix. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the National Liberal League, 1878. Pages 190. 
Price, in paper covers, $1.00; in cloth, $1.25. 

The above Report contains a complete history of the 
Liberal League movement, а fall report of the eight ses- 
sions of the Congress, lists of the contributors to the Con- 
gress fund and of thecharter members of the National 
Liberal League, the Constitution and list of officere of the 
latter, extracts from letters by distinguished supporters of 
the mayement, etc., etc. It also contains essays by F.E. 
Abbot on “The Liberal League movement; ita Principles, 
Objects, and Scope“; by Mrs. C. B, Kligore on *Demoora- 
су"; by James Parton on “Cathedrals und Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capítals;" by B. F. Underwood on 
The Practical Separation of Church and State’; by C. F. 
Paige on the question, “Is Christianity Part of the Com- 
mon Law?" by D. Y. Kilgore on "Eccleeissticism in Amer- 
ican Politics and Institutions"; and by С. D. B. Mills on 
“The Sufficiency of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society.” 
Also, the “Address of the Michigan State Association of 
Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of Liberals," and 
the “Patriotic Address of the National Liberal League to 
the People of the United States," This book is the Cen- 
tennía] monument of American Liberalism, and must ac- 
quire new interest and importance every year as the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION Ок CHURCH AND BTATE. 

All those who received the “Certificate of Membership 
of the Centennial Congress of Liberals," which was sent 
to the eight hundred persons who signed and returned the 
“application for membership," will receive this Report on 
forwarding ten cents to,defray expenses, Others сап re- 
ceive it at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE,231 Washington Street, Bos- 
we — . ̃ — — 

THE “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 

MENT” PETITION. 

At a publie meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian Amendment, 
Rey. J. P. Lytle, President of the Ohio State branch of 
the “National Reform Association,” used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution: “Mr. Lytle in his address pointed out the 
fact that the religious [Ohristian] amendment of the Con- 
stitution, so far from being » measure contemptible for 
the fewness and weaknees of its advocates, has been in 
principle tndorsed and adopted by the Senate of the 
United States. In the Bchool Amendment, as passed in the 
Senate last summer by a vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
oeasity for some such Constitutional provision aa we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it Which, if 
successful, would have been в long step toward the end we 
seek.” 

What Mr. Lytle said is only too true, The passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole ques- 
tion of State Christianization or State Secularization is 
certain in the not distant future. All friends of such an 
amendment as shall guarantee and protect Equal Rights in 
Religion by seouring the Total Separation of Church and 
State are earnestly urged to circulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt 
of а stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


— ——ä — — — 


IT 18 REPORTED that Mr. Welss, In a late discourse 
at the Parker Memorial, remarked that the reason 
why Boston has not yet, in accordance with the 
promise, “bowed her intellectual head’’ before Moody 
and Sankey, is that her “Intellect” has not yet been 
appealed to! This is frightfully cruel, but neverthe- 
less true. 

ЧА MAN ought always to do the contrary of what 
Fontenelle advised," says the Paris correspondent of 
the Nation; "when he thinks he has the truth in 
his hand, he ought always to open it.” If any one 
is vexed with us for constantly urging organization 
upon the liberals of the United States, behold the 
reason of our persistence. 


“DISTINGUISH THINGS THAT DIFFER.” 


The discourse which Mr. Gannett kindly contrib- 
utes to this week'e 1seue of THE INDEX will be read 
by every one who is interested In the Independent re- 
flections of a deeply religious mind on the Moody and 
Sankey movement. The ''secreta" of this movement 
and ite influence he finds mainly in three things: In 
Mr. Moody's direct appeal to conscience and the con- 
sciousness of ein, hia pictorial and dramatic style, his 
practical and business-like and driving method. Mr. 
Moody's chlef doctrines’’ are viewed by Mr. Gannett 
as merely symbols of moral facis"; he considers 
these moral facts to be substantially the same under 
all symbols, to be merely clothed by different minds 
in different garments (coarser or finer as the case 
may be), and to be at once во universal in themselves 
and so universally recognized tbat mere differences 
of dress ought not to be much regarded. Thie dis- 
regard of mere symbols” or doetrines“ ls urged in 
the name of evolution, which is held to make 
truth and error merely relative terms. No one, 
pleads Mr, Gannett, has all the right or all the wrong; 
‘to-morrow our truth will probably be the error"; 
“the chief feature of thought-growth may be de- 
scribed as a paasing from definite and narrow outlines 
of.conception to more abstract and vague but broader 
outlines"; Moody's personalized, concrete concep- 
tions of God and Immortality and Inspiration and 
Sin merely assume a vaster and vaguer form, but re- 
tain thelr eubstantial identity, In the mind of the 
modern thinker, who has only somewhat better 
„symbols“; in short, do we not see that the differ- 
ence over which we make such chatter ів this difer- 
ence of symbol mainly, and that the two men simply 
cannot use each other's symbols" ? The dogmas of 
the Church are such 'symbols' as I have been de- 
&cribing,—eymbols for moral and religious con- 


ceptions.” 
Applying these principles, Mr. Gannett proceeds to 


explain that Mr. Moody, by his symbols“ of the 
New Birth, Instantaneous Conversion, and “‘Come 
to Jesus!“ merely means what radicals mean by 
“consecration, now and here, to your Ideal of 
Right,"—that ''self-murrender to it is what he 
[Moody] calls ‘coming to Jesus';' although, with 
hia characteristic sincerity and explicitness, Mr, 
Gannett says: "I frankly think that there is exag- 
geration in the way I have put the matter," etc. 
And in the light of the same principles he declares: 
ЧІ emphasize It аз a duty that we should aim to get 
the power to translate differing faiths into each other.“ 
This is what he means by “breadth in our religious 
culture, and inculcates ав the means of escape from 
being ‘cornered in our heresy.” 

In a genial little note accompanying the manu- 
script of his discourse, our old friend wrote, as if 
with a smile: Tou can rap it In an editorial as hard 
аз you think needed.“ So we know he will not in 
the least object to our expressing some views partly 
varying from the above, though the disposition to 
“тар it” 1s something which cannot live in the pres- 
ence of во brave and sweet а spirit as his. Besides, 
his controlling desire to do justice to all phases of 
thought and bellef, his conscientious anxiety to In- 
clude all types of sincere religiousness in the ample 
sweep of his sympathies, are tralta for which we 
cherish too deep a veneration to permit any treat- 
ment of the subject less serions and earnest than his 
own. It is not the chivalrous devotion to truth, or 
the fine aspiration for a human fellowship that shall 
be unmarred by mental narrowness, that ever 
“neede” to be rapped.“ And these beautiful thinge 
we clearly see in the discourse. 

The intellectual stand-polnt from which Mr. Gan- 
nett's view of the revival Is taken seems to be а cer 
tain conception of “evolution.” This conception 
has determined the whole character of his thinking 
and controlled his results. What it is, he thus states 
himself: The idea, you know, in evolution із that 
all things grow,—all things, from star-aystems in the 
heavens to thought-systems in the history of the hu- 
man mind; and, interpreted by this idea, what men 
call ‘truth’ and ‘error’ are evidently but beliefs far- 
ther and less far advanced in the process of growth." 
Now we do not suspect for а moment that Mr. Gan- 
nett would present this as a complete statement of 
tthe idea in evolution." He knows, quite as well as 
any опе, that there is very much more in it. But 
this Is all that he states of it; it ie all that he finds 
necessary for his immediate purpose; it is all that 
appears in his discourse as affecting his conclusions. 
The ‘procesa of growth" in a single form appears to 
be all that was present to his thought at the time; 
there are no signs that he remembered, as an essen- 
tial part of "evolution," the succession of forms, the 


struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest. The 
growth of religion, for aught that appears to the con- 
trary, is to h!m a series of developmental changes in 
а single organism, gradually substituting undifferen- 
tlated vagueness for a sharply outlined and highly 
differentiated configuration; as he himself expresses 
it, “the chief feature of thought-growth may be de- 
scribed as а passing from definite and narrow out- 
lines of conception to more abstract and vague, but 
broader, outlines." Now this process is exactly the 
opposite of evolution, —1t ів dissolution. Evolution is 
the change of tbe homogeneous into the heterogene- 
ous,—of the vague and formless into the sharply out- 
lined form. It is dissolution, not evolution, which 
Mr. Gannett has described above. The larger, broad- 
er, non-personalized, more.comprehensive religion of 
the nineteenth century la, considered merely with ref- 
erence to Christianity, a decay and not а further 
growth. But, considered with reference to the entire 
history of religion, it is indeed a growth,—not a con- 
tinustion of the old form under a changed aspect, but 
the appearance of а new and nobler and vaster form. 
This ів а truth, we believe, of the utmost conceivable 
importance to a true insight into the religious Ше of 
the nineteenth century. Unheralded, unpercelved, 
unrecognized, a new religion of strictly universal 
characteristics is slowly growing up among men—a 
new form different from the old form, succeeding to 
it, irreconcilable with it, destined to supplant It alto- 
gether, Itisthus a product of "evolution" indeed, 
but not at all in the sense that Mr, Gannett means 
that of а mere expansion and improvement of the old 
type; it Is rather the appearance of a new type. It 
ls a narrow“ view to see nothing in evolution but 
an interminable series of changes in а aingle form, 
and, in studying the series, to mistake the marks of 
dissolution for those of evolution; it is, on the con- 
trary, & "broad" view of evolution to take into the 
circle of our vision the endless succession of 
forms, the struggle for existence among them, the 
survival of the fittest, We too plead for ‘‘breadth of 
religious culture"; but if must include breadth of 
thought as well as breadth of sympathy. The world 
can spare neither; It will insist on both. 

Now the conception of evolution which appears in 
Mr, Gannett's discourse and the conception we have 
briefly indicated above, If taken as position-points for 
contemplating the religious landscape, necessitate 
somewhat unlike prospects. The evolutionist who 
(for the time being at least) sees nothing in evolution 
but successive changes in a single type of religion 
(Christianity?) will inevitably regard Moody's ‘‘sym- 
bols” and his own “symbola” as expressions of the 
same substantial thought, differing only in form. 
The evolutionist who takes the broader view of avo- 
lution, and sees how a new and vaster type of relig- 
lon is imperceptibly to most men succeeding to 
Christianity, will inevitably perceive differences of 
substance, a6 well аз of form, between Moody's 
bellefs and his own. The two evolutionists will not 
put the same interpretation on the same thing. 

For instance, Mr. Gannett finds Moody appealing 
to “conscience” when he appeals to the consclous- 
ness of sin“; he finds the thirst for righteousness, the 
consecration of self to the ideal right," to be the 
main concern of Moody, when he urges men to 
“come to Jesus." We partly agree with Mr. Gannett 
here, and partly not. That Mr, Moody deals with 
facis of "conscience," when he exerts his utmost 
strength to create or awaken the ''consclousness of 
sin," is undeniable; bnt that he “strikes straight for 
your consclence," we cannot help denying. He 
strikes straight for your fears of hell, your hopes of 
heaven, your utter and absolute despair of your own 
moral strength, your conviction of the total worth- 
leasness of your consclence“ in the attempt to get 
out of the mire of sin, your loathing for all your own 
futile attempts at righteouanees, your terrified pros- 
tration at the feet of one who can do for you what 
your conscience“ cannot, your faith in the only 
hand that can pick you out of the slough,—in short, 
he “strikes straight for your conscience" only in the 
sense of striking a dagger into it, to kill It if he can, 
and snatch you from the fatal consequences of trust- 
ing to It In the least. Instead of wanting you to give 
yourself up to the ideal right," he thinks you will 
be damned if you do; he wants you to throw yourself 
blindly, passively, desperately, on the power of your 
Savior to make you holy without any help rom your 
conscience. The effect of all this is to extinguish all 
moral self-trust, and thereby to paralyze and pervert 
the conscience; the appeal! is made to your emotional, 
not to your moral, nature. Mr. Moody strikes 
straight for your heart, not your conscience; he is 
just as much afraid of в great, vigorous, self-assertive 
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conscience as he is of а great, vigorous, and self- 
assertive intellect; for it prohibits this passive sur- 
render of self to Jesus, and tends to create confi- 
dence in ‘‘mere morality," which all revivalists dread 
so much. We ses no way of identifying Mr Moody's 
appeal to the "'consclousness of ain" with а true ap- 
peal to “conscience” ; we вее tremendous and inerad- 
ieable distinctions between the two; we cannot pos- 
aibly see only a difference of "symbols" here, but 
rather a profound difference In the substantial moral 
facts themselves. 
straight for your conscience,” and labor to set your 
soul aflame with hunger and thirst for that righteous- 
ness which can only be conquered by your own vigor- 
ous effort, then would we give him our heartiost sym- 
pathy; but this {s the very thing he does his utmost 
to kill out of you. Not that, not that" he cries. 
“Look to the Brazen Serpent alone for salvation from 
your sins and rescue from your doom! Get away 
from your miserable, wicked, self-asserting, ruined 
gel come to Jesus!” 

The ‘womsecration of self to the ideal right," 
which is indeed the substance of the radicals relig- 
fon, means self-reliance, self-culture, self-devotion to 
universal rather than personal ends,—in a wor, it is 
Man's effort to perfect himself" by free, vigorous, 
forceful activity of natural conscience according to 
natural reason. But this is the very thing against 
which Mr. Moody most imploringly warns his hear- 
ers; for it means total independence of the personal 
Savior and total rejection of the ‘Brazen Serpent." 
How is it possible, then, that the old religion and 
the new should differ in form only, and not in sub- 
stance? The difference goes down deep to the very 
foundation and centre of each. Mr. Moody knows 
this perfectly well, and will not be misled by the 
well-intentioned cry of pence, peace, when there la 
no peace"; he knows perfectly well that the gospel 
he preaches is neither formally nor substantially the 
same as that which Mr. Gannett preaches; he knows 
perfectly well that one of the two must give way to 
the other, and he ls laboring with the zeal of ап 
Apostle and the courage of a Crusader to win the vic- 
tory for Ыз own. It is this battle-energy for his own 
faith, this consuming fire of earnestness on behalf of 
his own religion and against the supposed no-religion 
of the “infidels,” that gives him his immense power 
with the people; and it is this burning earnestness 
which commands our own deepest admiration of the 
man. Yet we notice that Mr. Gannett does not 
even mention it among the secrets“ of Moody's 
success. Е 

Is there, then, no lesson for radicals in this врес- 
tacle of a really great career like Moody's? Verily 
wo believe It. But the lesson we see in it is not that 
drawn by our friend. I emphasize it as а duty," 
says he, "that we should aim to get the power to 
translate differing faiths into each other." But to 
do this is в terrible blunder, unless they mean the 
same thing. If the old gospel of Christianity and the 
new gospel of Freedom are at heart identical, then 
indeed it matters little which is preached or which 
prevails; it ів only в matter of metaphors, of phrases, 
of forms. But If they are radically irreconcilable, — 
if the ideas, sentiments, purposes, and moral essence 
of the two are mutually exclusive of each other,— 
then the world's advance depends on а clear percep- 
tion of this fundamental dissimilarity, and а wise 
choice between the two. Truth“ and “error” are 
mot yet outgrown terms. They will not be out- 
grown while the human intellect survives, All “вү- 
olution,” in religion as in science, depends on tbe 
discovery of new distinctions, not on the industrious 

eſflacement of old ones,—on the increasing definite 
ness, clearness, insight, and scope of human thought, 
not on а return to the primeval homogeneity and 
nebulosity of confused and undeveloped beliefs. 
But this, the real, process of evolution involves the 
struggle for existence between old errors and new 
truths, the death of old systems and the birth of bet- 
ter, Ше dismissal of ‘‘superstitions and absurdities” 
from the human mind and the substitution in their 
stead of genuine knowledge, higher moral life, 
grander religious aims, Evolution has its own im- 
mutable laws; they do not adapt themselves to hu- 
man sentiments or wishes; we radicals did not make 
them and are not responsible for them; they operate 
all the same, whether we shut our eyes to them or 
not. ‘Breadth in religious culture"—does it mean & 
philosophy less broad than the facts? Or a fellow- 
ship so narrow and feable that it can only exist by 
confounding things that differ? We plead for a 
philosophy of religion that shall take in the whole 
fact of evolution, not merely a part of it,—that shall 
distinguish things that differ, and not confound the 


If Mr. Moody did indeed strike 


grand, eternal opposition of true and false with the 
petty fsshlon-changes of human symbolism. And 
we plead for а fellowship robust enough to survive 
the frank avowal of substantial differences of thought 
and faith, the brave and strenuous defence of his 
own by each, the shock of systems and the everlast- 
ing conflict of religious ideas—broad enough to ad- 
mire earnestness and devotion for their own sake and 
to extend & hand of human friendship across the 
profoundest chasm of religions variance, That is the 
“breadth of religious culture“ for which we plead 
and toil—bresdth that shall be broad enough to in- 
clude and foster the divine passion for truth and 
freedom and equal rights, and to establish such в 
fellowship as shall not be too narrow and sickly to 
exist in Its presence. Such “breadth” as this must 
firat of all learn to *'distinguish things that differ 
not rom me," but FROM EACH OTHER. 


FREE HALLS. 


One of the most significant signs of the time, 
and indicative of ite growing liberal intellectual ten- 
dencies, is the multiplication of free halls in country 
towns. The name, in the sense in which we use it, 
requires a word of definition. We do not mean halle 
which are let for any and every purpose of less or 
greater respectability that will augment the income 
of their proprietors. There has long been nearly, if 
not quite, a sufficiency of these,—in some instances 
too many. We refer to a class that has a higher and 
more specific elalm to the title, sustalned for the most 
part by persons outside of the churches, and neces- 
sarily, to в certain extent, in competition with them, 
since In addition to thelr secular usea during the 
week they are open on Sunday to the freest consider- 
ation of religion and all that possesses a correspond- 
ent Interest, serves to quicken independent thonght, 
or promote genuine human culture. 

That there has been a rise and rapid increase of 
those bearing this distinct character, within recent 
years, can hardly have escaped the notice of ordi- 
narily informed and observing persons. To us they 
mark the beginning of a new era. They are the pre- 
cursors of & social and intellectual transition more 
profound then the majority of those around us sus- 
pect or dream. In them, and the organizations 
which in most instances gather about them, we be- 
hold what we believe is destined to become the 
Church of the future, eventually to supplant the 
ecclesiasticlsm which has во long absorbed the eym- 
pathies and swayed the minds of mankind. Of 
course these free halls, of which we are speaking, like 
everything else in hyman life, have had their ante- 
cedents. They аге pointa in a line of evolution, still 
going on, in the Church and withont it. There has 
been, in the former, some faint augury of them in the 
drift of the secta, and the amalgamating tendencies 
which have been more and more manifest, and espe- 
cially in what have been known as Unlon churches” 
or places of worship, but which have unhappily often 
proved in the end those of disunion, —buildings in 
which different religions sects have combined as one 
society, with the preaching of each represented from 
time to time on Sunday, or in which all have ren- 
dered their acquiescence or support to that of а par- 
ticnlar one, for а period at least. But, as a general 
rule, sectarian rivalries and jealousies sooner or later, 
have crept In, snapping asunder the bond which held 
them together at last, and thus the experiment has 
coma to nothing,” We have now in mind several 
such closed and abandoned structures, In different 
parts of the country, the pitiful monuments of broth- 
erly love turned into brotherly hate, and the discords 
which overwhelmed them, like the wrecks of once 
proeperous crafts stranded by the breakers, 

Some forty years ago, or thereabouts, there sprung 
up in New England an Impetus for intellectual cnit- 
ure which not only affected the centre of soclety, but 
extended to ita circumference. It was in its latter 
relation known as a movement in behalf of the labor- 
ing classes, and was much indebted for its Initiation 
to and largely carried forward by Dr. Channing, the 
eminent Unitarian divine, The term “laboring 
Classes" referred to those engaged in manual labor,— 
albelt a much narrower application than it ought to 
recelve, since all who work are by right Included by 
it, It was common for persons of scholastic and lit- 
erary acquirements and benevolent dispositions to 
engage in educational missions among those Just 1n- 
dicated, somewhat as religious ones are proeecuted 
now among the poor and degraded in certain portions 
of our great cities. They were addressed upon the 
Importance of intellectual improvement and kindred 
topics. There are, perhaps, few things better calcu- 
lated to show the change which has been undergone 


in the condition of the people than & recurrence to 
this, What greater insult conld be offered to our 
laboring class to-day than to single them ont or imply 
that they were in especial need of such exerilons? 
The movement to which I have adverted resulted in 
the establishment of what became distinguished as 
mechanics’ institutes, now pretty nearly submerged in 
various agencies, with the same and kindred objects, 
for the general public benefit. Then followed the 
lyceum or lectare system, and, as an ontgrowth and 
natural consequent of thia, free public libraries. All 
of these have been approaching-steps towards the free 
halls we have mentioned. They have been grad- 
ually and imperceptibly preparing the way for them, 
if they may not at some time іп the future ín thelr 
turn supersede them. 

The free hall is neither Puritan nor Quaker in its 
tastes and spirit. It recognizes the cheerful as well 
as the serious side of Ше, the need of recreation as 
well as toil,—that human nature іа manifold and 
needs а many-sided culture. It recognizes the need 
of the beautiful as well as the usefu],—that which ap- 
peals to the sensibilities and feelings no less than the 
intellect. The aim is, therefore, to make the bulld- 
ing ва attractive as posalble to the eye, to call into 
requisition for this purpose the aid of art and all ms- 
thetic associations. It appropriates rather than dis- 
cards the drama, including the facilities for such rep- 
resentations among its objects and provisions, thus 
calling forth unconscious or recognized talent in this 
Une of culture and amusement, and enabling the 

eople to supply thelr own pastimes, largely, rather 
than to be compelled to depend upon the chance- 
alternatives presented. Perceiving the universal 
fondness for dancing which exists, especially among 
young persons, the free hall sanctions it as a legit- 
imate and healthful diversion, when relleved of ob- 
jectionable circumstances and pernicious influences, 

These reflections have been occasioned by some no- 
tices, which have of late appeared, of hails that have 
been opened corresponding to what we have endeay- 
огей to describe. One of these is Cosad Hall, so 
called from the name of the person through whose 
munificence It was erected, at Huron, N. Y. An- 
other in Shoemakerville, Pa. Both of these have al- 
ready been referred to in TRE INDEX; and still more 
recently an elegant and commodious one in the vil- 
lage of Leeds, about two miles from Cosmían Hall, 
Florence. The latter is a substantial, two-story, brick 
edifice, the lower part of which is designed for the 
public school of the place; the upper is a beantifully- 
frescoed and artistically-finished hall, capable of seat- 
ing four or five hundred persons, with а stage and 
appropriate accompaniments for dramatic entertain- 
ments. It was recently very happily dedicated by an 
evening’s social gathering, with dancing and a 
sumptuous collation. As its leading projectors are 
In fall accord with Cosmian Hall, it will doubtlesa, 
so far as practicable, represent ite plan of operation, 

We can but wish for all such enterprises all possi- 
ble prosperity. May they prove the centres of enno- 
bling and ever-growing Influence, and help to make 
the livea of those who share it im truer accord with 
the world around them, free from all belittling nar- 
rowness, more rational and joyous. D. H. C. 
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THIS PARAGRAPH has been floating through the 
press of late: The Theistic movement in India is 
spreading rapidly, having now one hundred and eigh, 
churches scattered through that country. It was 
originated by Rajah Rammohun Roy, but had made 
little progress until Keshub Chunder Sen joined it iu 
1858, when it began to establish itself on а perma- 
nent basis. In the Hindu Theistic creed there are no 
dogmas, As the name importa, they worship one God 
only, and believe in salvation by life and not by creed. 
They repudiate caste, and preach the brotherhood of 
all mankind, and In fact are pretty much en rapport 
with free religionista, and that class of advanced 
thinkers who stop short of scientific materialiam,” 

ТнЕ PHILADELPHIA Christian Statesman of No- 
vember 30, 1876, in an editorial article entitled The 
Religious Amendment Necessary," declared deliber- 
ately that the “‘secular or infidel theory” of govern- 
ment denſes that moral or religious ideas enter into 
the domain of politics at all." This le, we regret to 
вау, a very frequent but thoroughly unscrupulous 
misrepresentation. The “secular theory” lays great- 
er emphasis on moral ideas” than the Christian 
does, for it holds them to be of primary, not second- 
ary Importance, There appears to bea settled and 
ainister purpose, on the part of the Christian Amend- 
ment party, to decelve the people on this all-impor- 
tant point, and, in deflance of truth, to fasten on the 
friends of secular government the reproach of theo- 
retical and practical immorality. 
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INTUITION, 


EDITOR or Tar INDEX :— 

I have read many able and interesting articles in 

Tae INDEX, but, for personal reasons, not one во 
ularly interesting as the admirable essay on 
“Intuition” by Wm. Wickersham. 

When a lad I began to inquire about intuition and 
instinct. Receiving no reasonable answer to ш 
queries, I totally rejected the current theorles regard- 
img them. Then, with s clean slate, guideless and 
alone, I investigated in private. For twenty-five 
mt the subject has been kept lu view, and it may 

that on account of some of the results of my pio- 
neering may not be nninteresting to your readers, 

First, I came to a general conclusion much the 
game аз that expressed by Mr. Wickersham, I lay 
more stress on the element of inherited Instinct than 
hea Ка to do, partly because I have never met an 
in опа] person who could not trace the ‘‘gift’’ 
through the ancestry, and prey ce account of the 
evident impossibility of adding much to it by the ex- 
periences of a single lifetime, Ів it not a mistake to 
мү: “It 18 as likely to be wrong as right"? 

though the assertion of infallibility from any quar- 
ter is an idle boast, and not to be mentioned in con- 
mection with thie subject, still, when we consider 
that intuitions are mainly influenced by the recorded 
or stored-up result of а multitude of experiences ran- 
ning through many generations, la it unreasonable to 
— them to be, not infallible, but generally cor- 
rect 


I would describe Mr. Wickersham's Intuition as in- 
dividual; that 18, not referable to any immediate ex- 
ternal human influence, Hie illustrations could 

be increased from the 6: lence of myself and 
others known to me, as such phenomena are not un- 
common. 

But Mr. Wickersham does not touch upon a class 
of facts to which а persisten* study of intuition Inev- 
itably leads. If these facts are not intuitive, I know 
not how to designate them, They might be called 
social intuitions, because they аге p uced by the 
silent action of mind upon mind. ey can only be 
separated from individual intuitions when both par- 
ties are conscious of the operation. As the parties 
are usually unconscious, these “impressions” of one 
mind upon another are, practical y, to be classed 
with intuitions, owing to the impossibility of distin- 
guishing between them. Such sympathetic Intui- 
tions or Impresslons“ cannot be generally co 
nor a reliable guide. To prove the existence of such 
a power, there can be mentioned in evidence the now 
well-attested phenomena known as '*mind-reading," 
clairvoyance, psychometry, mesmerism, etc., etc. 

6 facts of mind-reading and mesmeric control are 
liar to the xt m d pun: abundance of gen- 
tine evidence can be h or tbe asking; and I only 
mention an experience of mine to Illustrate the ex- 
treme sensitiveness and 5 susceptibility to exter- 
uel “impression” to which human nature is capable 


arri А 

If a sealed letter were placed In my hand, I could 
without taking апу notice of the letter except to hold 
И, give an accurate description of the personal ap- 
arance, disposition, and character of the writer. 
the letter was dictated, I could describe the char- 
acters of both the dictator and nmanuensie, and etate 
the bodily and mental conditions of both at the 
time the writing was execated. In every case the 
es were en stangon to me, and the distance 
me of the writer, whether fifty or one thousand 
miles, made no difference to the result. On one 
occasion I was handed a letter by a conservative 
ald physician. Soon I began to feel confused and 
ill, as if I was narcotized. Returning the letter, I 
remarked that it had been written amid the fumes 
of tobacco-smoke, and, if he desired me to de- 
scribe, he must give me a letter free from the ex- 
halations of tobacco and disease,—a clean letter. 
With much astonlshment he complled, saying that 
the letter had been written a few days 2 by 
an inveterate smoker who lived one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. I could fill a volume with re- 
markable experiences of a similar nature, but at this 
time I only wish to illustrate. I tested the matter 
thoroughly and satisfactorily, since which time no 

further experience of that kind has occurred to me. 
The final result of my experimenting led to the 
conclusion that much of our mental activity, 
whether classed as intuitive or not, is made up of 
unconscious impressions received from other and 
ized minds; also, that presence of the 
impressor was not essential to that activity; and, in 
comparatively rare cases, great distance was no 
hindrance, d cannot be wholly isolated from 
mind. The atmosphere is as good a conductor for it 
as the wire is for the magnetic telegrapher. The 
bat: is the nervous system; the force“ generated, 
what is it? There is no difference whether we call it 
“odic” force, or ‘‘odyllic,” or **peychic" ; ttia a fact. 
Any crooked word will do to cover our dense ignorance 
of the nature and modus operandi of this human power. 
Dr. Brown-Séquard says that the nervous force” 
cannot be extended beyond the limits of the nervous 
, but ів capable of being transformed into a 
ner force that can be thus extended. Thie Indi- 
cates the source of the force“ under consideration. 
While some persons possess |t in a very remarkable 
degree, it i& undoubtedly common to humanity, and 
may in the future become híghly developed in the 
whole race. Probably the highly intuitional organi- 
zation Is always accompanied by a peculiar wth 
of the nervous system, and, while the main element 
is inherited, the “gift” may be enhanced by the 
severer disciplines of our struggling lives, If, as 


seems to be the case, civilization is gradually multi- 
plying intuítiona! organizations and increasing the 
closely allied force“ under consideration,—the latter 
may become one of the prime characteristics of the 
future of humanity. 

My journey through Intuition Land was both Inter- 
esting and pleasant, and I heard no bad news by the 
way. At the start I left behind me the ancient 
spectral illusions, superstition and infallibllity. Not 
а sign of anything super to the nalural waa to be 
discovered. 'The roadway was solid beneath eve 
footstroke; the bridges would hold up ап army ; and, 
as I leisurely pursued my way, the scenery ap- 

the same /hing whether viewed h the 
spectrum of clairvoyance, the telescope of direct per- 
ception (intuition or short logic), or the microscope of 
understanding (long logic). The pure air waa fatal 
to false distinctions. hen I saw spirit,“ I also 
saw matter“; when matter was seen, spirit was 
there; not the slightest chink could be detected into 
which a wedge could be inserted; not & particle of 
evidence disclosed itself that the two ever had been 
or could be separated. Thought itself seemed to be 
an indivisible union of spirit and matter. The fic- 
titious barrier which the priests, with an air of re- 
pressed omniscience,’’ had ralsed sky-high between 
man and his relations dissolved like a mist; and he 
Was seen to be, not an interjection upon the face of 
this fair planet, but s literal pes of total life. 

This eventful Journey“ furnished much curious 
materia] for future reflection. The wonderful 
"Black Forest” of growth revealing the long and 
shadowy paths of genius, descent, selection, vari- 
ation, progression, re sion, all tending to dis- 
close man’s nascent capabilities, the development of 
which shall raise him to godlike estate in the distant 
future; the rich and glorious valley of human 
culture; its origin and continuance; the but 
strengthening hills of discipline; the beautiful, flow- 
ering meadows of sympathy and influence; the 
broad realm newly opening to science,—all this and 
much more was ted to my quickened mind be- 
fore I halted near the eastern shore of the murmur- 
Ing myatic ocean. 

Nature hath no ends; any seeming end is the be- 


pinning of a new des П the paths of science 
ead to unexplored lande. 


The study of intuition is 
no exception. Ая I gazed westward across the 
gleaming, tempting waters, unsolved problems arose 
before me, some of them bearing the following 
names: revelation, inspiration, prophecy, miracle, 
immortality, and spirit communion. But we will 
abide here for the present, as navigation of the 
mystic ocean is said to be perilous and unprofitable. 

n this hasty and imperfect outline of ‘conclu- 
slons,“ there is nothing new, and it is not offered 
because of any expectation that the opinions of a 
private and obscure person can be effective, but 
rather with the object of sustaining somewhat the 
interest of your readers, and with the hope that those 
com t to the task will continue to enlighten us 
on во important а subject, through THE INDEX. 

Ex-REFOBMER. 


—— — —— MÀ 
SHOULD ORIME HE PUNISHED? 


The right of one human being to inflict punish- 
ment pon another is the one iest questioned by 
human 
man has to make laws for his fellow-man originated 
in the exigencies of society, and that the only legit- 
imate object of human law is the protection of the 
5 of person and property, and the prevention of 

mes against them. A moment's reflection will 
show that no law can be justified that does not, di- 
rectly or Indirectly, have this object in view. The 
idea of ашаар, does not properly enter into the 
matter further than that it is the necessary conse- 
qne of the violation of law, whether natural or ar- 

cial. 

Man readily perceives the chief laws of Nature, 
and learns to live in accordance with them, knowing 
that their violation entails certain punishment. He 

most moral laws, but is apt to mix his 
ideas of morality with those of religion and conse- 
quently of divinity, and to imagine that infractions 
are to be punished only by divinity, and with some 
8 с penalty, Of human law he has generally а 
еагег Loa pr though too often led away by the 
fallacy that it is founded on divine authority; and to 
this cause some of the most outrageous laws and le- 
gal customs stil] extant owe their existence. 

He already realizes that he cannot with his naked 
hand grasp red-hot iron without suffering more than 
һе can bear. When he realizes that he cannot com- 
mit an immorality without suffering, he has done 
much toward becoming moral. When it is made 
clear to him that he cannot, without infallibly suffer- 
ing, infringe human laws, he will be in a fair way of 
becoming eventually really humane. 

In governing a very young child, it le not always 
possible to do so by appeals to reason alone, and the 
parental authority per se must then be exercised. 
As with immature Individuals, £o with immature 
peoples. The astute Moses knew well the childlike 
intellect of the race he led from centuries of debas- 
ing slavery towards national independence. In the 
laws he made for them, whether relating to personal 
cleanliness or public health, whether providing а 
day's rest in seven for the weary body, or a year'a re- 
pose for the exhausted soll, no reliance was placed 
on their common sense, and the binding clause of ет- 

commandment was, I am the Lord thy God!“ 

urely, the days for governing intelligent commu- 
nities like children have forever passed away! The 
element of fear, the dread of а penalty, is legitimate 
and necessary in enforcing law, but only when en- 
tirely removed from the idea of vengeance, and when 
the penalty ів known to be the inseparable and infal- 
ible consequence of wrong-doing, and directly pro- 
]portionate to the wrong done. 


ty. It is evident that the only right that 
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The primary object of law being, as we have sean, 
the entire prevention of all wrong, and this in 
the nature of ly Abel м the secondary object 
should obviously е reparation of the wrong 
done as far as practicable. This is justice. The 
principle fault of codes has been that justice and law 

Ave not been synonymous terma, " 

If the forger, robber, Incendiary, or other trespasser 
against property is convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment or fine, the crime has neither been pre- 
vented nor the Injury repalred, Consequently the 
chief ends of law have not been secured, and it isa 
mockery to say that the law-bresker has been 
"brought to justice." A crime being proved, the 
first consideration should be the repair of the vom 
at the expense of thecriminal, In the case of a direct 
crime against the rights of property, this would be 
easily accomplished by restoring the amount lost ont 
of the ons of the criminal, or cat of the pro- 
ceeds of his enforced labor. if he possessed nothing. 
If the crime were against the rights of parson, er the 
injury of such a nature ая to have no recognized 
money equivalent, the proper amount of damages to 
be paid to the in "party at the expense of the 
criminal, or the proper method of reparation, should 
be determined by a jury, ва le now done in p 
civil suite. In either case the government shoul 
immediately pay the amount, and then take it ont" 
of the criminal by confiscating his property or MM 
the results of his labor at tbe employment in whi 
he can exercise the pee winning capacity com- 
patible with loss of ilberty. : 

It might be that the most worthlese individ- 
nal r 
not atone in the longest life. This is true; but he 
could atone in part, and would never endanger soc! 
by having an op’ ity to commit crime again. 

a mi le ro took a valuable life, he might 
never be able to wholly pay for it, but at all eventa he 
would never be pardoned out to do another murder, 
and this is all that je assured by hanging, unless it be 
claimed that оа наа ва a powerful influence 
io deter others murder, which is denied by 


many. 

People of criminal tendencles need to be impressed 
sharply with the conviction that it doesn't pay to do 
wrong, and that they must pay for the wi ey do. 
There ів no infraction of an individual or public right 
that could not be atoned for and repaired as far as 
atonement ta possible. Absolute justice cannot be 
expected till mankind becomes perfect. There ars, 
too, under existing laws, some things prohibited 
which do not in themselves infringe any private or 
public right. Such laws would then be seen to be 
absurd, and would be Ve чочун 

The cost of prosecution and litigation, including 
all lawyers’ fees and court expenses, should be borne 
by gerant and * to convicted wrong-doers 
and dishonest suitors, In this way law, or rather 
Justice, instead of being notoriously the most expen- 
sive article obtainable, would be as alr to the 

teous and costly as sin to the wicked, 

t may be objected that additional burdens would 
be imposed upon the public — but this fear 
would be а salutary thing for the public, for no long- 
er would Individuals tolerate the wrong-doing going 
on under thelr eyes every day, knowing that event- 
ually every one would baye to settle for his share of 
the consequences, Verily, the pocket Is oftener ten- 
а than the conscience! WX. L. BALCH. 

STOR, 


' THE SOUL. 


“Though 1 were perfect, yet would I not know my gon 

Јов 9: 21. 
М DEAR Mir Anuar e A 

ow many thousands, # poor perplexed Job 
have anxiously repeated his question: "If a mau 
dies, shall he live again?" Yet throughout al! these 
long centuries there newer was, there never will be, 
one living to answer thia question with mà degree 
of certainty. No—no more than the question, ‘Is 
there a God?" or the question, Has man a soul? 
And, if he hes, what {a it?’ For all men must again 
ask with Job, **Oan God be found out by searching ?““ 
and confess with him, Though I were perfect, yet 
would I not know my soul,” Theologians may 
assert the existence of God, of & soul, but they ean- 
not prove thelr assertion true, any more than eceptics 
can damonstrate or prove their non-existence. All 
the arguments ever adduced to prove their existence, 
all the talk about our desires and longings and aspi- 
rations, can, when critically analyzed, weigh no more 
than all the arguments and talk to the contrary. 
And though we claim for the belief in God, soul, and 
immortality all the alleged sweetness, bliss, and con- 
solation for the human heart, yet, when candidly 
scrutinized, these, like the bellef, will prove but 
illusory, not founded, xs claimed, in human nature 
but inealeated in man by teaching, education, social 
surroundings and influences, an egotietic self-love, 
and an unwarranted over-estimation of man, etc. 
Pleasing as they may be to us, they can, of courte, 
never be a proof per se of the correctness of the be- 
llef or the reality of ite objects. Castles in the air, 
too, may be very pleasing to some visionary and 
. minds; but this does not make them a 
reality. 

What is the soul? Is it, as the large majority of men 
believe, an entity, dwelling merely temporarily in 
man? Or is it, as Ws tens shows against this 
belief, identical with hie pecullar organism and 
merely the manifestation of certain modes of actions 
of distinct of this organiem ? If an entity, a 
“something” distinct and separate from his physical 
organism, then we must ask, How and when does it 
become an occupant of, and connected with, the 
body? At the moment of the latter's birth? Or 
has it had а prenatal existence? “If the latter, how 
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and when does it become united with the embryo, 
and at what state of it? 

These, and countless questions of a similar nature, 
we must ask, but no satisfactory answer can be 
given; í. e., none sanctioned by science and experi- 
ence. Only theology, which is never embarrassed by 
any question, will anewer them unhesitatingly and 
positively. Its answer ів all we have, all we know, of 
a вош. And tho it must be admitted that philos- 
ophers, and metaphysicians, too, especially the older 
ones, speak also of the soul as an entity, yet they do 
It more as а means to explain thereby the led 
“mental manifestations" and mental faculties’ of 
man, and do not pretend to know everything about 
the nature of the soul; nor do they speak of it with 
that sudacious positivity as do tbe theologians. 
Once more, though the former, too, speak of the 
soul and consider it аз "that part of man which 
enables him to think“ (Webster), yetthey are neither 
as dogmatic aa to its "spirituality," nor as to Its Im- 
mortality" as theologians. For they know and ad- 
mit that a ‘‘spirit” is just as incomprebensible а 
thing as a ou“; whose pretended "spirituality" 
and “immortality” is but а speculation, an inevitable 
consequence of claiming it to be an entity. The 
adherents to that d ne will not allow it to be 
material, and thus are by sheer necessity driven to 
make it “а spirit," and, denying {ts dependence on, 
its origin In and with the body, to ascribe to 16 also 
N ДЕ 

That le what we are brought to by accépting the 
r that the soul із an entity—a 
“some * different from and independent of the 
body. Now let us see what science and experience 
will teach us, and whether they will not rather sus- 
tain the theory that the soul is identical with the 
human organism, and merely the manifestation of 
certain modes of action of distinct parts of this 


pee. 

е child just born is manifestly but an animal ; 
merely an animal, and a very helpless one at that. 
Its motions are few, circumscribed, and almost alm- 
lass. Its meaningless s in the vacuum can 
neither be attracted by, nor fixed on, any thing or 
person. It does not eyen recognize its own meter, 
and is in that таре even inferior to the higher 
animals. But ita 7 grows and develops at that 
early period romarkably fast, and after an elapse of 
a few weeks it gives the first of that nascent in- 
tellect by which 1t is destined in future to become 
superior to all animals: its smiles. But this smile is 
yet unconscious and merely a sign of its future 
superiority. Thus (з the body (please note the 
word!) golng on growing and developing into child- 
hood, boy or girlhood, youth, maturity, and man or 
; and after ha thus reached, in 
earn, ita full bloom, its organs ове again by age and 
slow degrees thelr vigor and fall to perform thelr 
functions. Not seldom there comes a “‘second child- 
hood." When vital organs thus become incapable 
to perform their allotted functions, or when the 
necessary harmony of action between all parts of the 

whole is thus disturbed, death ensues, 

P the same Їз the growth development, and 
decrease of the soul, or, w t is the same, the **men- 
tality” of man; by which, however, this highly Im- 
portant and most significant fact із to be noted, that 
no "spiritual," or "mental," or soul“ action takes 
place until the physical or bodily organ, on which this 
action depends, has previously gained sufficient devel- 
opment to sustain such "spiritual" action. This very 
important and most significant fact may be verified 
by every thoughtful observer, and will also be testi- 
fled to by every physician worthy of that profession. 
Who does not know that ‘uncommonly smart“ ehil- 
dren, f.e., those who manifest а mental development 
beyond their years, and hence too fast for their payi 
ical Cete me hee, much more likely to die in 
thelr childhood than children of a dull or at least 
lees precocious ‘mind’? Is not their immature death 
"unanimously, almost proverbially (and correctly, 
too), aseribed to thelr “smartness Le., the uncom- 
mon forwardness of their mental development ? 

These well-known and attested facts I hold to be 
sufficiant “circumstantial evidence" to base on them 
unhestiatingiy the verdict that the soul la not an en- 
tity, not a "some Independent of the body, but 
merely the manifestation of certain modes of action 
, of distinet of the body. But these facts, 

decisivo ns they ought. to be, are by no means all the 
evidence in the case. It is further admitted by all 
that the nerves. zo the dite of sensation, an 
more especially organ aag 

t and intel Now almost every mem- 
ber of the body t be ampntated, and yet, if only 
the brain (and — whole and unin ured, s 
map may yet preeorve his soul; £.e., life, Every bat- 
tle-field furnishes proof of this. But if the brain 
(the “soul's workshop") be Injured by any cause, 
‘mental” or mnt a sudden shock or by a blow 
on the head, ei total or partial Insanity, idiocy, or 
death will follow, according to the nature of ita in- 
jury. Well, then, if the “'soul із an entity, ш indepen- 
dent of, and something different from, the body, how. 
I ask, can К be thus affected by the brain’s injury? 
Must it then not be clear as sunshine that man has 
no soul that la an entity; that what la generally but 
mistakenly supposed to be the вош or its action le 
neither more nor leas than the effect of the nat- 
ural and ponte action of the human body and its 
organs? Verily, old Job said truly: Though I were 
perfect, yet would I not know my soul.“ 

After what has been sald above, it will hardly be 
necessary to argue on the “Immortality of the Soul.“ 
For if the soul is no entity, if it ts identical with 
and not ''& something” different from the body 
merely the effect of На action, the ''soul"" can, о 
course, not be “immortal” when the body and its or- 
gans and their action will not “endure for ever.“ 


Moses EINSTEIN. 
"TTTU8VILLE, Jan. 28, 187. 


THE PAINE BUST. 


EDITORE INDEX :— 

Because Philadelphia witnessed tbe birth of our 
nation, which owes its existence in no ри degree 
to the friendly codperation of Paine and Washington, 
e 
cally appropriate to place it er re tory о 
uen oj The admirers of Paine desired that he 
should be remembered in thia way, jointly with the 
heroes of Orthodoxy; not in an odious comparison, 
but on an equality with those who are exalted while 
Paine is denied all appropriate recognition for his 
great Services іп the cause of humanity. 

The Select Council of that city have declined to re- 
ceive the proffered Centennial gift, and the spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity actuating the donora of the 
bust is repulsed arrogantly, discourteously, unfrater- 
nally. decline to admit to the companionship 
of memorials of the Revolution, selfishly claimed to 
the glory of Orthodoxy, an image of Paine, which 
the excommunicated have in turn decreed to excom- 
municate, with less grace or righteousness than a 
Popish bull in protection of the “only true Church" 
against the influences of the ‘‘godless.”’ 

As citizens of a republic boastfully founded upon 
12 of equal tolerance of religious views, it 1s 

Ifficult to conceive of а falr ground of justification 
upon which to base the action of the Select Council. 
Exercising в little brief authority, professedly in the 
name of One blazoned in their Up-service as the Sav- 
lor of all sinners, they convey to the free religionists, 
their own countrymen, а message as undiluted with 
the gospel of love ва the expressions of the Pharisees 
to the twelve Apostles and their Chief. It is a cause 
for genera! humiliation that а body of representative 
men, gathered in a chief city of the country, should 
be found consenting blindly to the exercise of а stale 
artifice peculiar to an of religious persecution, 
and foreign to religious freedom. Their act is pre- 
eminently an ap to the thoughtful to rebuke its 
mistaken purpose and insidious tyranny, 6 

The Select Council have voked every friend of 
Paine to protest, and added to the host of his ad- 
mirers ten thousand defenders of the State as against 
the Church. In this respect the donors of the bust 
derive an — À compensation, and the genius 
and ability of Paine's teachings become the more lr- 
repressible, I heartily concur with Mr. Morse and 
Tur INDEX in advising the ‘retention of the bust in 
3 until, through the operation of the 
powers of reason, the intolerance of the Select Coun- 
cil shall give way to a spirit more 8 the 
“City of Mele Love," and it shall be placed 
where [t appropriately belongs. 

Very respectfully, 
EMERSON BENTLEY. 

МоваАзх Crry, La., Feb. 9, 1877. 


GOD IN THE OONSTITUTION. 


When I first heard of the intention of putting God 
into the Constitution, thers awoke in my memory 
something I had read Ín an old cook-book ín regard 
to cooking a hare. The directions commenced 
with: “First catch your hare." Now if the people 
will obey that direction In regard to thla matter, and 
first catch thelr God, and prove that they have the 
right one (for there are Gods many and Lords many, 


во that each y has one of thelr own), I see no 
pes теа to his being put in the Conatitution, (f he 


ng 
But I think it high time this business was settled. 
He has appropriated the honors that belong to Nature 
for at least віх thousand years. The Bible has had 
Ita day, and all the powers of hell (by which I mean 
the anima! forces t still blind reason) can never 
restore its former authority. Science and sound 
common-sense аге fast taking the place of old tradi- 
tions and imaginary duties to God. The тем final 
battle between the Bible and Science will be fought 
In America this coming four years, and man’s 
oes ои aide wha parties belong at 
ore the people can e W. 
the head of Бет nation, they must decide which God 
they will have in the Constitution, The choice lies 
between these two,—the ope that was evolved through 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, culminating in Jesus, 
or the one that was evolved through S „Rebekah, 
and Rachel, culminating in of Nazareth, 
These two are confounded in the New Testament, 
Paul saw that, and was equal to the emergency, and 
straightway put a veto on woman's God, which has 
remained unto this day. But in this blessed day of 
sclentific Investigation, when hidden mysteries are 
being revealed, woman's God is coming to the front. 
Through the of the іш jon, the people's 
eyes be opened and they then see that the 
nation (and all other organizations} элей a mother 
as well as а father to it together in the hands of 
love and social feliowahip. 
ent of social 


independ: peace. 
A built up of united families held together by the 
conjugal love that exists between the parents, 
MART ELIZABETH ADAMS, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE CENTENNIAL CONGRESS, 


Змттн CENTRE, Kan., Feb. 12, 1877. 

EDITOR Ix DEX 

The Report of the Centennial Congress of Liberals, 
ordered for the Smith County Liberal Association, 
came to hand in due time. I have just read mine 
with а degree of satisfaction, and a revived hope in 
the dawning future, that actuate me to contribute 
my mite to the mass of evidence which shows во 
strikingly that, as the world moves, bigotry and 
slavery give way to liberality and freedom. 

Even away out bere, on these fertile but sparsely- 
inhabited prairies of Western Kansas, are at least 
some who read with eager interest the proceedings of 


those fearless but considerate persons assembled in 
Concert Hall, Philadelphia, last July. To keep u 
our organization in this county will be attended wi 
some difficulty, owing to distance intervening be- 
tween the members and the fact that we are all poor, 
and need to labor all the time for our own support. 
But the liberal element is gaining favor, and Associa- 
tions or Leagues will be formed in other localities 
contiguous to this, Though you may not hear much 
from us, you need not suppose we are all asleep. 
Your columns are generally occupied by more Inter- 
esting matter than we can furnish at present, and we 
do not feel at liberty to intrude. 

Bnt allow me to congratulate our Eastern brethren 
upon the success of the Congress of 1876, From 
reading the report, every one seems to have acted 
with а due t for liberty and unity. And those 
papers read there—I can't express а choice—ought 
all to be in the hands of every reading person in the 
United States. May the good work go bravely on! 

We learn that Boston was once the scene of the 
most horrible crimes in the name of religion; but 
now that she has become noted for the promulgation 
of modern truths, may those few brave „souls“ 
within the limite of the old “hub” succeed In pro- 
ducing & degree of agitation that shall send the glad 
tidings of practical liberty to the uttermost parte of 
the earth. Fraternally yours, 

WII. A. GARRETSON, 


——ñ — — — — 
AOOUMAOY IN EPITHETS. 


The Moody-and-Sankey people—that ів to say, the 
people who call themselves ''evangelical"—make 
great use of the word ‘‘bellevers,”’ and try to secure a 
monopoly of it for the benefit of the group of sects 
to one or another of which they al belong, It 
seems rather curions that men who claim the title of 
“bellevers,’’ in consequence of their acceptance of 
certain doctrines as true without evidence or exami- 
nation, should stigmatize others as unbellevers“ 
because the latter, having examined, find the evi- 
dence to be against those doctrines. Nevertheless, 
such is the custom of а large number of our fellow- 
citizens, men, too, who, on matters other than re- 
liglon and theology, may ги be considered intelli- 
gent. Yet, if religous lef is а good thing at all, 
it seems to me that there are people much better en- 
titled to the epithet “‘helievera’’ than those who, as 
above stated, try to mon ize it. They are— 

Those who, believing firmly in a g God, there- 
Jore cannot admit the existence of what is ecclesi- 
astically called the devil.“ 

Those who, believing firmly in a Providence, benev- 
olent and beneficent, therefore cannot admit the 
reality of what is ecclesiastically called hell.“ 

Those who, believing firmly in a just Providence, 
which will ‘‘render to every man ассо to his 
works," therefore cannot admit that the fulfilment of 
duty by one person will neutralize and abolieh the 
penalty divinely annexed to the violation of duty by 


person. 

Those who, firmly believing in immortality, the 

doctrine that the soul, which ів the man, never diea, 

therefore cannot admit the notion of а resurrection 

hoe who, firmly belleving in existing kingdom 

ose who, y bellev an 

of God, the doctrine that the Crestor of the world 

really rules it, and that mankind are now just where 

he expected and intended they should be In this early 

stage of thelr existence, therefore cannot admit that 
the kingdom of God is yet to come. BELIEVER, 


A WOMAN CHAMPION OF FREETHOUGHT. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Mrs. Мае Hulet Parry, of Beloit, Wisconsin, has 
just completed in the Opera House, to crowded 

ouses whom she held epell-bound by her eloquence 
and logie, the most telling course of lectures ever de- 
livered in this city. 

As an advocate of temperance and moral reform, 
she has no superior; and as a champion of freedom, 
Íreethought, free religion, and the inalienable rights 
of all mankind, she {в а terror to bigots 


and religious 
bull-dozers, whom she challenges to a free rostrum, 
and will speak from no other. honor to the noble, 


brave, little woman, before whom the proscriptive 
clergy cannot and dare not stand! . 
Jom WILCOX.. 
EDDYVILLE, Iowa, Jan. 25, 1877. 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


EDITOR ÍNDEX :— Р » 4 
Protestantism tries to overcome the merited dis 
graco attached to the churches for their persecution 
of scientific men of the past by saying that it was the 
Catholics who Imprisoned Galileo, Kopernik, and oth- 
ers, and stirred up the people against them. Now 
arises this question: What Is the difference between 
a Catholic priest of the Middle hurling ''ipfi- 
del," “atheist,” “blasphemer of „etc., against 
Galileo and. Kopernik, ss history shows that the 
fea did, and a Protestant minister of this age hurl- 
ing the same epithets at Tyndall, Huxley, and Spen- 
cer? Is it not*the same old spirit of superstition and 
bigotry, only restrained from bodily persecution by 
the growth of the world? L. 


Ir Is TOLD of a map agent that on a recent i he 
was attacked by highway robbers, who demanded Ма 
money, As he was too prudent to carry money in 
the country, they falled to make а hau! ont of their 
victim, "But," sald the agent, L have some splen- 
did maps of the country along with me, which I 
should like to show you," And ina twinkling he 
was off his horse, had a map stuck upon a pole, and 
explained it во Брита at he sold esch of the 
bandits a map, pocketed the money, and reeumed his 
journey. ' 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATBIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are в sufficlent guaran- 
tee of a happy, woll-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а fallure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


9. Tha religious rights and Liberties of al! citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


5. These equal religious rights and liberties Include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others ; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions whioh 
are not his own. . 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

6. Christians possess under the Constitation no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Baddhists, Confuctans, Sptrituallsts, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atholats, panthelata, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
Чал religion. 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be In strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


1, Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious righta and liberties із an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
governmont was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious righta and liberties of all the olti- 
mens аге not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
erp in the true sense of the word, and aot in the evident 
Interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 


religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- . 


nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free movre- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong, 


1. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it haa not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritiam is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on contfhned injustice. If the 
Оһагоһ teaches good morals, of which justice is a fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by praetising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score о? 
ita good moral Influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution із no respecter of persons and no respeoter of 
churches; ita sole office is to establish сіті] society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Churoh, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В. CONSTITUTION. 


AXTIOLE 1, 

BaoTION 1,—Neither Con nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and Btate,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
ous bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
е press, or the right of peop: 
ably to assemble and to petition Government for а re- 
dross of vances. 

Въоттом 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as а 
condition of suffrage, or аа a 8 to any office or 
publio trust, in any State, No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ualified for the performance of any publio or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered Incompetent to e evidence in 
any of law or equity, in r of э ey 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
od to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she Ís not a voluntary member. 

BEOTION J.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
„ Municipality, or any civil divisi 


appropriation, for the su гі, or in ald any church 
religious boot, or 3 "or ап school, seminary, or 
aith or doctrines of 


or in which ＋ * rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in , of any religious oharity or purpose of 
Any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


THERE 18 great pathos in this confession, attrib- 
uted to Alexander H. Stephens: I want to go. What 
is there left to tie me to this world? My brother, 
my comrades, my friends have all gone, and I am 
ready to go to them. I am weary of this world and 
its sufferings.” 

INTERESTING STATISTICS of the schools of New 
York are givan by Governor Robinson: There are 
In the State 1,585,601 persons between the ages of 
five and twenty-one. The number of children attend- 
ing public schools Je 1,067,199, ог all of these, except 
518,402. Of this remainder, 184,404 are in private 
schools. The total expense of the public schools ів 
abont eleven and a half millions of dollars." 

Тнк Roman CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL In New York 
city has just bean exempted, by a special resolution 
of the Board of Aldermen, from a tax of about $700 
for the privilege of connection with the city sewer. 
Mayor Wickham vetoed this resolution, on the 
ground that all churches pay this tax, only school 
and city buildings being exempted. But the Alder- 
men passed it over the Mayor's veto, notwithatanding 
his arguments, Thle is not a fact of 1870, but а fact 
of 1877. There is no use In hoping for any cessation 
of these depredations, until the liberals combine to 
cut away the pretext for them. 

AT A MEETING of the Baptist ministers of Brooklyn 
and New York, January 29, the Tribune reporta the 
following extraordinary remarks as part of the pro- 
ceedings: Dr. Fish, of Newark, said that since he 
had heard Huxley he had had less fear of the scien- 
tists. He said: ‘I think in all soberness that Huxley 
made а perfect ass of himself, and that this is not too 
strong language to use.’ In his opinion there had 
been а reaction against evolution in this part of the 
country sifice Prof. Huxley's visit. Prof, Fox said 
he heard Huxley lecture, and that it waa the absurd- 
est exposition of himself I ever heard a man make,’ 
Other remarks were not so strongly expressed but 
similar in tone." 

A BATTLE-HYMN of the Turks has been translated 
as follows, and evinces the flerce fanaticism which 
will undoubtedly make the threatened war between 
Turkey and Russia a terrible one: "Allah calls as! 
Allah invites! Alias! Up to the seventh heaven 
rise the vile odor and the insolence of the infidels, 
Allah calis! Allah invites! The bloody combat 
opens. To the conquerors, the Prophet will open 


le peace-, 


the gates of Paradies. Allah is great! The corpses 
of our brethren will remain проп the field of carnage, 
that they may breathe pestilence, desolation, and 
death into the camp of our enemles, Weep not for 
them! The avenging sword of the sons of the 
prophet will slay by the side of each a hundred, aa а 
compensation for their death. Dead or alive, may 
thelr corpses or thelr weapons sow destruction and 
mourning in the infidel ranks! Weep not for them! 
Allah is great! The Christians crushed, our dead 
will inherit all the joys promised by the Prophet in 
his love for his people. Tothecombat! Tocarnage! 
Allah calis us! Allah invites us!“ 

Тнк WALL STREET prayer-meeting, om а recent 
occasion, proved that New York has Ita quota of 
blind believers in Protestant miracles: “Then an 
earnest speaker arose and told how much better it 
was to test religion by prayer rather than by science. 
He told how fifteen women got in trouble, and 
knelt and prayed together; and while they prayed а 
sick man, ‘who was supposed to be bedridden, got up, 
and came to New York and paid some money to 
some one, who pald it to some one else, who put It in 
an Institution from which the troubled women were 
benefited.’ Then he told how ail his family were ill 
beyond physicians’ aid, and by prayer all had been 
made sound." But at the same meeting there was 
some talk of a different kind: "A Mr. F. S. Weed 
declared that he was a sceptic. He doubted the 
early teachings of his parents and had yet to see in 
the Christian religion something tangible and sub- 
stantial. He had got down and prayed for religion, 
but couldn't get 1, and in hls opinion there is eome- 
thing wrong about the way religion la to be reached, 
. . Two persons spoke briefly, and then Mr. Weed 
again arose and said he had been a soldier and а 
sallor, had served in more than one war, and had 
gone through everything that a man could go through 
and live, and experience had taught him that what 
his parents used to teach about religion wouldn't 
stand the test of acience—or even common-sense, 
Nobody answered the sceptic the second time, but all 
joined lustily in drowning remembrance of his disbe- 
Hef In the atirring song of ‘Hold the Fort.’ ” 

DaxrEeL DERONDA'S Influence may be at the bot- 
tom of the fact thus recorded by the London Jewish 
Herald : The last four or five years have witnessed 
a return of the Jews to Palestine from all parts, but 
more especially from Russia, which has been alto- 
gether unprecedented. The Hebrew population of 
Jerusalem is now probably double what it was some 
ten years ago. Accurate statistics on this subject It 
is Impossible to find, as the Eastern Jews dread а 
census from superstitious reasons, and also from the 
fear of having to pay more by the way of poll-tax to 
the Turks if thelr true numbers were known. For 
these reasons, and eapecially the latter, thelr official 
returns on the subject are not to be trusted. In 1872 
and 1873 such numbers returned to Saphed alone, 
one of the four holy cities of the Jewe, in the moun- 
tains of Galilee, that there were no houses to receive 
them, and building was for в considerable length of 
time carried on all night, as well as all day. This, be 
it remembered, in the East, where ‘the night’ is em- 
phatically the time ‘In which no man can work? 
Great accessions still continue daily; and whereas, 
ten years ago, the Jews were confined to their own 
quarter in Jerusalem, the poorest and worst, they 
now inhabit all parts of the city, and are always ready 
to rent every house that is to be let. Notwithstand- 
ing this happy change, owing to want of accommoda- 
ton still, a building society has been formed, and 
many of ita simple tenements are now rising outside 
the city to the north-west. Even before this many 
Jewish houses had already been built in two little 
colonies outside the Jaffa Gate. Moreover, the Jews 
in Palestine are certainly acquiring possession of 
landed property in the villages and country districts.” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
&nd other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for an else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the 8 of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legisiatures, in the navy and militia, and In 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public sppropriations for eduos- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 

4. We demand that all 
by the government shall be abolished; and — that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as а text-book or avowedly as а book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the Prosident of 
the United Btates or by the Батагоста of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n al! other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
Ates of perjury shall bo established in its etead. 

1. Wa demand that al! laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
lug —1 observance of Sunday аз tbe Sabbath shall be re- 


ous services now sustained 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Christian" — тел be abroguied, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the HD ce c of natura! morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other врё- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove ne to this end shall be 
sonsistently, unflinching!y, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of TRE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsl- 
Мө for it without his or its explicit approval, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


[Кот THE INDZX.] 
Concerning Immortality. 


BY J, L. STODDARD. 


wo sempiternus somnus, an initium alterius vito 

The author of that account of creation found in 
the book of Genesis uses the following words in ref- 
erence to the sun and moon: “And sald: Let 
there be lights in the firmament of heaven to give 
light upon the earth. And God made two great 
lights; the greater light to гше the day and the lesser 
light to rule the night, And God eet them in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth.“ 
This lan а represents the thought во natural and 
universal in unscientific ages, that our earth is the 
most Important object im the universe, around which 
the heavenly bodies revolve, whose sole business it ls 
to furnish the inhabitants of our globe with light. 

But after long ages of error, thie ides was shown 
(in spite of Intense theological opposition and priestly 
erection) by Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and 

ewton to be false. Mankind learned that our sun, 
far from revolving about our earth, was instead the 
centre of a mighty system in which the earth was a 
subordinate planet; and that around this great lumi- 
nary, more than a million times vaster than our tiny 
globe, we were sweeping in the position of a humble 
satellite. 


The sun, then, so far from being hung up in the 
“firmament” as an immense lantern for our earth, 
was shown to be the parent from which we had 
eprung, the source of our life, light, and heat; and 


‚ yet it was discovered that we recelve less than the 


two-thousand-millionth part of al! the supply of that 
light and heat which the sun is constantly pouring 
forth Into space on all sides! 

Overwhelmed by this vast change in their concep- 
tlons of the universe, men still clung fondly to the 
notion that at least our solar system was the central 
one in the great realms of space, Bat the elder 
Herschel proved this — also to be false, our 
system being the merest drop in the infinite star- 
universe, Accepting, then, this further idea of sub- 
ordination, men still deemed the position of our sun 
a sufficiently Important one from which to measure 
the stellar system, 

But it begins to be seen now that thie also is incor- 
rect; that our sun is во ок ерта small and in- 
significant (some orbs exceeding It one or two thou- 
sand times іп magnitude), that It 1а not а suitable 
centre whence to estimate the extent of the myriad 
systems of suns about us; and that Indeed the starry 
universe ја for us immeasurable. We may say of it, 
as Pascal said of space, that its centre Is everywhere 
and its circumference nowhere. Let us, on some 
clear evening, stand dumb with awe under the glitter- 
ing’ expanse of heaven and reflect upon our position 
in the great universe. The tiny globe beneath our 
feet, upon whose thin-formed qe we rear our 
dwellings, is bearing us onward through the dark 
void at a rate of eighteen miles per second, or nearly 
eleven hundred miles per minute. At the enormous 
distance of ninety-two millions of miles is our great 
parent sun, around which and obedient to whose call 
we whirl along our silent way. The nearest object 
in our vision, our own bright moon, whoee drawing 
impulse causes yonder waves to thunder at our fe 
is circling го! us at а distance of two hundred an 
thirty-eight thousand miles. But far beyond these 
feeble limits, at inconceivable remove from our own 
sun and fellow-planets, gleam the far-off suns, which 
telescopic scrutiny only reveals as strewn like atoms 
in the depths of space, While yonder milky-way— 
that faint, white streak across the sky—we know to 
be the brilllant pathway of millions of such suna as 
ours, speeding with inconceivable rapidity on their 
several courses through the interstellar depths. At 
such an hour we realize the Inelgnificance of our tiny 
planet in the boundless universe of which we form so 
trifling a part. But if this be true of the earth itself, 
considered in its relations to the worlds beyond us, 
what shall we say when we turn our attention to the 
phenomenon of human life upon our globe? 

From the inconceivably distant epoch, when our 
earth was a mere ''fluid haze of light," to the era 
when it began to take form as an incandescent globe, 
and then during the long ages which elapsed while 
its intense heat was radiating off into space and its 
thin crust was slowly forming, up to the time when 
апу germ of life could possibly exist,—during all 
those vast time-intervala of our globe's existence, 
there was no life upon it, much less Auman life. 
Only after son succeeding won, during which our 
e was gradually becoming fit to support higher 
and higher grades of beings, and in comparatively 
recent times, did man make his first sppearauce here. 

But the great lifeless epochs of the past history of 
our planet are deatined to be repeated in its future 
history, Ins comparatively short time (speaking in 
geological measurements) life will once more be 
wanting upon our earth, and it will rolf onward in 
its orbit, cold, lifeless, and deserted. 

We see our own future written, as It were пропа 
scroll, in our neighbor, the planet Mars, and in our 
own offspring, the moon. Both of these bodies, like 
our earth, once possessed great stores of force in 
tbeir inherent heat, which have from the outset of 
their career been slowly but surely passing away. 
Now the moon certainly, and Mars probably, circle 
about the sun with a perfect absence of life upon 
their surfaces. For as Mars la much smaller than 
our earth and at a greater distance from the sun (and 
hence earlier formed), во it has doubtless radiated 
forth {ts heat more rapidly than have larger bodies, 
and has therefore probably passed much more 
swiftly through its various cycles of existence. We 
know, indeed, that Mars possesses lands and seas; 


we see their outlines; we detect there even a thin 
atmosphere; we notice that snows collect on its polar 
regions in winter and diminish in summer. Yet It is 
ved by many that, diring ДА its smaller size an 
greater age, this planet is ady far-advanced tow- 
ards that lifeless stage in which we find the moon to 
be. There there із now no atmosphere. Its vast 
ocenn-beds alone reveal to us that bodies of water 
once rolled upon its surface. Its crust is torn by 
enormous volcanic craters, whoee fearful fires have 
long since been extinguished. Its internal heat is 
gone. It has reached its limit of contraction and 
consolidation, And when the езгіһ'в inherent heat 
shall have wholly passed away (as passing away ft 
surely is), and long ages shall have elapsed since she 
was the abode of life, then wil! her desert continents 
and dry ocean-beds resemble the desolate wastes 
which we see to-day upon the lunar crust In а 
miniature, therefore, forty-nine times smaller than 
our earth, we read our own inevitable fate at a re- 
mote age, Compared, then, with the duration of a 
pares existence, its life-supporting era is exceed- 
ugly short; and during that life-supporting era the 
period when it is capable of supporting human life is 
vastly shorter, Helmholtz has well said: ‘‘The 
duration of life on our earth is but the minutest ri; 
ple in the infinite ocean of time!" What, then, 
the duration of one form of this life, that of the hu- 
man family? And, à fortiori, what is the duration 
of an individual life? Such being the results of our 
ingulry into man’s position in the universe, as an in- 
habitant of this tiny globe, in the midst of whose 
eras the life of his entire race appears as a minor 
Item, let us turn to man's own constitution and in- 
vestigate his relative importance here. Without en- 
uring into any long disquisition upon the great the- 
ory of evolution and the origin of man, let me pre- 
only the following remarks :— 

It is the accepted teaching of geology that a grad- 
ual but steady progress in forms of life, from lower 
to higher, has been going on ever since the beginning 
of life upon our planet, It la, moreover, almost uni- 
versally accepted by scientists that our present forms 
of life are all derived from preéxisting forms, and that 
they in their turn were similarly derived, and so on 
in constantly narrowing lines until the determination 
of family, order, ang class becomes more and more 
difficult, and we draw near to the few simple ances- 
tral forms from which these have been variously de- 
rived and developed. Embryology, physiology, and 
comparative anatomy all furnish their respective 
powerful proofs in support of this testimony of the 
rocks, Especially importsnt is the evidence which 
embryology has given in favor of thia theory. It has 
shown us that if, as is the case, complex organisms 
are developed in а few weeks or months from minute 
germ cella (scarcely differing from each other under 
microscopic investigation, whether they be those of а 
dog, а tortoise, ога тап), there ів noth Incredible 
In the idea that à complex organism should have 
been developed through long ages and th count- 
leas intermediary forms from a primeval type of life 
vastly ita inferior. And if а single minute cell, 
der certsin conditlons, can become & man in 
space of a few years, there can surely be no invinci- 
ble difficulty tn belleving that, under suitable condi- 
tions, a cell may, in the lapse of millions of years, 
develop into the progenitor of the human race, But 
whether or no man be derived from anceetors inter- 
mediary between himself and the it will hardly 
be questioned by any who are familiar with the re- 
sults arrived at by tbe students of philology and an- 
thropology, that the first appearance of man upon the 
earth was s very crude and savage one, and that the 
primitive man resembled the lowest savages which 
we now find existing either in the wilds of Africa or 
on the plains of Patagonia. 

Nations have always been fond of tracing their de- 
scent from the gods or certain deifled heroes who 
were more than men; but experience and compar- 
ison show us how mythical are all such origina 
whether connected with the names of Adam, bal 
Cain, and Noah, or Saturn, Hercules, and Deucalion. 
This belhg во, we recognize our posltion,—I will 
not say as highly-developed animals, but as highly- 
developed savages. If some of us demur at thie con- 
clusion, let them reflect that, whatever reluctance 
they may feel In accepting this reault, they can hardly 
resist acknowledging the fact that we Anglo-Saxons 
are descended from the savage Teutons warred 

ainst by Cæsar, or from the still wilder, piratical 
Nosthmen who were wont to drink from the skulls of 
their enemies. Viewed, therefore, in the light of 
man’s insignificance in the universe, first, a» indi- 
cated by the inferlority and minuteness of the globe 


he inhabits; secondly, by the brief duration of his life | 


upon it; and, lastly, by his deacent or rather ASCENT 
from an exceedingly low type of ancestors,—doea it 
not seem a tremendous, nay, а well-nigh hopeless 
question to ask: Ге man immortal Is he to live af- 
ter his fleeting existence here? This ie Ше awful 
uestion which presses upon every thoughtful man of 
the present day: What is his destiny? We shall be 
tempted to answer this inquiry differently as we look 
at the two extremes of the human family,—a Ра 
nian savage and a Goethe or a Shakespeare, On 
one hand, it does seem a perfectly unwarrantable as- 
sumption to hold that the former low, degraded be- 
Ing, with no abstract ideas, no religions forms or 
worship, unable to count more than four, devouring 
his food raw, entirely destitute of clothing, and infe- 
rior in many respects to thé higher brutes, їз to live 


forever; that be bas an eterna! existence assured to 


him beyond this present life, Yet when we contem- 
plate the other noble n of our race, the 
creators of Faust and of Hamlet, it ia not hard to be- 
lieve chat іп some way or other their minds will pot 
perish with their bodies, but will live ош In some 
mode and state now unknown to us. But between 
these two extremes (and many would say still more 
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which still commends itself to so many intelligent 
A very potent ent for 


prong between the brute ancestor of that savage | fstence. The moat common grounds of this belief 
and 


hskspeare), where shall we draw the line? | may be termed the grounds of sentiment and ^ река of to-day. 
Where shall we say that here immortality begina and | The frst proceeds from an idea doubtless originally eving that we are destined to exist after death is the 
there 1+ ends? awakened іп the primitive races of men, which, de- on (already referred to) that there is in each of 


us a soul, distinct from and superior to the body, 
which, unlike the body, is indestructible. Thie is в 
moet pleasing conception, and it would be very satis- 
factory if we could only prove it for acertainty. Un- 
Баана 8 аге compelled to admit very 
weighty argumenta inst It. 

It would indeed seem at firat that thought, so quiet, 
so far removed from bodily demonstrations, might 


scending from them, exerts still а potent influence 
over the majority of the human family. It will not 
be difficult to account for the rise of such a notion in 
the minds of primitive men. It is not surprising, for 
example, that the North American Indian, in viewing 
his fellow-warsior stretched in death, 100! as he 
has often looked in sleep or in а swoon, should strive 
Ing to do this, should believe 


The differences between men are so minute, they 
shade Into each other by such imperceptible degrees, 
that It would seem Impossible to assign to this one 
such n boon as unending existence, and to this other, 
hie fellow and all bu£ equal, annihilation! Then, 
too, when we think of the circumstances of birth, 
locality, education, and influences, which so тыйт 


make men what they are, it seems monstrous t 
the ng of immortality should depend upon the 
accidents of origin and surroundings. 

No, in thie we feel that we must adopt the maxim, 
Aut totus, aut nullus“ : either every member of the 
human family or none at all. But let us ask our- 
selves frankly if we are debating а question which 
we have any reason whatever to suppose probable, 
What right have we to conjecture even for a moment 
that any of our race are immortal? The common 
bellef круп. this subject is, that at the birth of every 
human being, a „ distinct from, and superior to, 
all mere physical origin, is joined to the body; cre- 
ated then for the first time by the Delty, and of such 
в nature that it will never cease to exist. In other 
words, that whenever man, throngh caprice, passion, 
or opportunity, begets a body, the Daty is obliged to 
implant within 16 an immortal soul; thus giving (as 
Greg well expresses it), to even the most brutish of 
men, power to make well-nigh unlimited drafts upon 
the “treasury of spiritual existence"! But why, if 
such а soul be thus incarnated, do we put the mo- 
ment of its incarnation at birth? 

Not surely because life first commences then, for 
life exista just as truly in the human embryo. The 

In ita ante-natal development occur as quietly 
and steadily as do the In the visibility of 
the lunar disc. Microscopic Investigation now re- 
vesla to us that the period assigned by law as the 
Иша for the commencement of embryo-life Is entirely 
arbitrary. 

Physicians tel] us that at no moment in the for- 
mation of а human embryo із It possible to assert that 
life does not exist, for (and let this be well noted) 
the human spermatozoa are themselves | organ- 
— and actually exist as auch in the y of the 


ө. 
It will be replied to this that it is of no conse- 
quence if we cannot assign the actual moment of the 
creation and Implanting of the immortal soul. What 
is wanted is the fact that such в soul is implanted; 
the precise time when this occurs is of secondary 
im се. Here, however, we meet with grave 
culties. By the term soul із meant that part of 
man's constitution which thinks, wills, reasons, and 
loves, If, then, the soul be created, entirely unde- 
rived from the body, how comes It that we inherit 
our mM certain ayer and са traits, 
such as tendencies to anger, pride, gentleness, envy, 
avarice, and generosity; a liking for intellectual 
. Pursuits, or the reverse; and special talents, ал for 
musie, painting, and the like? Examples of this 
fact are numberiess, The family of ZEschylus num- 
bered eight poets. Thorwaldsen was the son of a 
meulptor. Raphael's father was a nter. Titian 
and Vernet came from a family of painters. The 
father of Beethoven was a tenor singer, and the sire 
of Mozart в violinist of some reputation. Haydn 
was the son of an organist; and Weber's father was 
a distinguished musician. A great number of com- 
posers have sprung from the family of Bach. A re- 
markable instance ls on record of seven children of 
one man, who all enjoyed a competency and good 
health, yet who all inherited & rage for euicide, and 
actually yielded to it within thirty or forty years! 
Bome hanged, some drowned, and others shot them- 
selves. Itis well known that Hartley Coleridge in- 
herited from his great father his weakness of will. 
Already when quite young the infirmity of volition 
had shown itself. He was well aware of his own 
weakness, and in one of his books he wrote the 


following lines :— 
“Oh! woefnl im: nce of weak resolve, 
Recorded to the writer's shame, E 


„an "s ve, 
Эму бу таз mo n the asso N” 

Now all such qualities аз these go certainly to 
make up the soul; bat if this be newly created, and 
distinct from all physical o › 15 ought to be free 
from any such inheritance. Yet the derivation of 
wach traits from our ancestors is а matter of daily 
observatio! 


n. 

We see, however, that the bellef In а future life 
has long been a favorite one among men, and that it 
has been variously held by them as а hope, a apeo- 
ulative possibility, or a frm bellef, as they 
have felt more or less assured of its reality. But the 
mere fact that a future existence has {меп generally 
belleved In by the human race does not make such a 
life a — 

Many popular ideas, which had а vory early n 
— —ͤ— men and prevailed for centuries, 
have been found to be wholly erroneous. The ear! 
notions of mankind аа ега еу form of the багы 
were wrong; во were their efs concerning the 
nature of the heavenly bodies; the primitive ex- 
planations of all natural phenomens and thelr refer- 
ence to unseen spiritual agents; the absurd interpre- 
tations which Ter In re to physiological 
facts; the belief that all epidemics were punishments 
inflicted by an offended Deity; and the notion that 
madmen and epileptics were of demons,— 
all these ideas have been at one time in the history of 
the race universally believed, but hare been - 
tally abandoned just in proportion as the light of 
science has po 1n upon the clouded intellecta of 
mankind. 

Let us now examine some of the most prevalent 
reasons which induce men to believe in a future ex- 


to awaken him, and, f. 
—— hia friend, Bad h hunting-grounds, which 
ue his chase е happy hun а, 
his fancy pictures to hiss ox lying boroni thé setting 


thus to be naturally sugges 

tween Death and “hia twin brother Sleep." This 
resemblance, tho 
has been frequently noted and remarked upon evan 
by and philosophers. Di 
spoken in his last momenta of 


morti tam simile 


by the desire of such a life thus sugges 
acquire more and more Influence by being handed 


gone away somewhere to con- 


The ides of the continuity of life would seem 
ted by the resemblance be- 


h of course merely an external one, 


es ів sald to have 
th and Sleep ы 
Cicero says: “Nihil videmus 
quam somnum"; and Ovid asks: 

Ee est somnus gelida nisi mortis imago ??? 
his idea would be of course greatly atre; ened 


er and sister. 


, and would 


down аз an assured fact from parents to children. 
It would be still further supported by the cS 
to the uncultivated mind of forms and ш 
dreams. What can these be, asks the primitive man, 
2 the vision of my still existent father, or wife, 
orfriend? Daring sleep the spirit peas {о desert 
the body, and iu dreams we seem to visit other local- 
ities; as it were other worlds. Hence the savage 


considers the events in his dreams to be ва real as 


those of his waking hours, and they have an impor- 
tance to him which more cultivated persons can 
hardly understand. It is thus, реарә, Шы во uni- 
versal в bellef in а future existence arizen and 
perpetuated itself among mankind. The Chinese 
worship their ancestors and carry food and presents 
to their graves; the savage buries together with his 
chief his bow and arrows for future use; and even 
the Greek was wont to put an obol Into the hand of a 
dead relative to pay his fare to Charon over the 
Stygian River, and a salted cake wherewith to ap- 
gh ват 8 Мот wien = pa haa 
è thus tance л 0 
sion of the race, and when men hare allowed thelr 
affections to twine themselves about it, and have fos- 
tered It аз в bright and comforting assurance,—it 
cannot be abandoned without a terrible wrench of 
the sensibilities. There are many persons, no doubt, 
who, no matter how convincing the proof of the de- 
struction of the soul at death might be, would 
steadily refuse to belleve it, and would cling to the 
belief in immortality, which they so dearly love. 

They assert their longing for а future life as a proof 
that such a life will be given them; they adduce their 
abhorrence of the extinction of their being as an ar- 

ent against such extinction; they resch out their 
ands to clasp those of the loved and lost, and fancy 
that they fee! their tender pressure in return, 

Bat alas! the fact that we desire a thing is not a 
very satisfactory ground for believing it to be true. 
There are millions of persons who are at this moment 
longing with all the ardor of their natures for some- 
thing which seems absolutely necessary for their hap- 
piness and comfort, which yet may never be pe 
to them. With thla one it le the responsive love of 
an allenated heart which is thus longed for; with 
another it is the reformation of a wayward son whose 
vices cause anguish to the loving soul; with a third 
it is some opportunity for culture and instruction, 
the want of which renders life empty and even pain- 
ful to the soul which craves it. But how rarely are 
these strong desires prophetic of thelr own fulfilment! 
Surely we must seek our proof of a future existence 
in something more satisfying than our mere WISHES 
for it! As Mr. Mill well remarks: ‘We wish for life, 
and God has granted na some life; that we wish fora 
boundless extent of life, and that this ia not granted, 
is no exception to the ordinary modes of his govern- 
ment, Many aman would like to be a Croesus or an 
Augustus Cesar, but has his wishes gratified only to 
the moderate extent of в pound a week or the Secre- 
taryship of his Trades Unlon. To N that the 
desire for life guarantees to us personally the reality 
of life through all eternity, ie Uke supposing that the 
desire of food assures us that we eh always have as 
much as we can est throngh our whole lives, and as 
mach longer as we can conceive our lives to be pro- 
tracted to. 

The argument from analogy is similarly pleasing, 
and perchance satisfactory, to the unthinki man. 
He sees the apparently lifeless chrysalis — m it- 
self into the winged butterfly, and the sight suggests 
to him the b of the soul from its tenement of 
clay, He sees the tree, apparently so dead during 
the icy winter. put forth new buds and leaves when 
warmed into life by the kisses of the vernal sun; and 
he says, Thus does the soul вр into life from the 
cold hands of death. But this is very frail reason- 
ing; for, after all, the Ів and the winter-bound 
tres are not realiy dead 1 in the butterfly and leaves 


there 1s no reaurrection death to life, but only & 
ulcke of suspended activity. When the butter 
actually des, can anything restore it to life? 


en the tree is blown down and perishes, can all 
the kisses of the sun and tears of the clouds reani- 
mate the lifeless form? With what satisfaction, 
then, can we of to-day repose our faith in a future 
existence upon such analogies as these, or upon the 
well-nigh universal extent of the bellef among the 
primitive familles of the race? А thousand other 
«аше universal notions have been found among un- 
entific men, which we now know to be untenable, 
Let us look, then, at other ressons for this belief, 


be conducted in a region of pure spirit, шеге! . 
parting ite conclusions throngh the material y. 
ut, unhappily for this supposition, the fact ів now 
generally admitted that thought exhausts the nervous 
substance as surely às walking does the muscles. 
The mind seems to be completely at the mercy of the 
bodily condition. A clear atmosphere exhilarates 
our spirita; а sultry one prostrates them; certaln con- 
ditions of the body weaken the memory; certain oth- 
ers strengthen it The quality of the blood circulat- 
ing through the brain influences the development of 
ideas; If It be deficient in oxygen, delirium follows; 
if there be not а proper supply of arterial blood, loss 
of consciousness ensues. e use of opium enfeebles 
the will; the taking of stimulants excites for a time 
the flow of thought; а good repast makes us self-com- 
placent; imperfect di estion renders ua wretched ; in 
short, the EVIDENCE strongly opposed to the ides 
of a separate, independent, self-anpporting, spiritual 
agent rising above the fluctuations of the corporeal 
frame. To be sure, the assumption la constantly 
made that there ie such an agent. The facte just 
cited would be explained away as arising from imper- 
fect conditions under which this agent is placed. 
But this їз an уроон, an unproven assertion. 

We have absolutely no A ot the existence of 
mind distinct from body. Apparently it grows with 
the body, flourishes when the body flourishes, is 
B hened like any other part of us by exercise, 
and decays and perishes like the rest of the body. 
The little child comes into life helpless in body and 
helpless in mind, both of which tea ЗО pres 
And similarly when the old man drops into dotage 
and Imbecility, beth mind and body together become 
weak, and the last state of the man is ER as 
weak and childish ss the first. Pleasing this theory 
zuy be, desirable it may be, but evident, conclualve, 

satisfying It surely is not. 

Another source of faith to many ір a future life is 
that derived from the words of Jesus. Of all the 

t teachers who have 9 and taught about 
mortality, few, if any, have spoken with such as- 
surance as he. Jesus, however, does not enter into 
any proof of it, but apparently takes it for granted 


and s of the future world as one does of this. 
To those who accept him as divine, omniscient, and 
utterly infallible teaching, this affords ectly 


satisfactory evidence of such a life. But there are 
many, and а constant] y-increasing number, Km 
who cannot regard tbe words of Jesus as infallible, 
nor accept his statements as oy the reach of 
criticism. Gladly acknowledging варейону and 
e m value as rape ere and examp Mes 
some things in his repo sayings upon w. 

we cannot place entire rellance. It is unhappily the 
same man who speaks so confidently of a future life; 
who pronounced with equal certainty that before his 
generation passed away he would pear as Jud, 
of the world in the clouds of heaven! And it Js the 
same Jesns who sanctioned by repeated words and 
deeds the bellef In demoniacal possessions and the 
existence of the personal archfiend, Satan. 

Of the horrors which this degrading superstition, 
still во common ln the East, produ in Christen- 
dom, culminating in the dreadful persecutions of 
witchcraft, I need not speak. If it should be ob- 
ected that these are errors of the biographers of 
eaus, which do not in reality apply to him, the reply 
might be ent that, if the written documents 
which we have of him are thus faulty in these two 
most ent and Important points, we might alsa 
object to the validity of the passages where he ів rep- 
resented as uphol а future existence. For us, 
then, the confident assertions of Jesus in reference to 
immortality, hopeful and consoling as they may be 
are not atistin ‚ nor worthy to be made the of 
a gonuine belief in such a life. 

et another reason for believing In a future exist- 
ence is furnished to many by the hopeless, almoet 
Incredible view of life which the absence of such an 
existence presents to them. We see about us auch 
constant examples of crime, poverty, and suffering! 
The air ів во full of farewells to the oyin and wall- 
Inge for the dead! The heart of each individual ia so 
often filled with sadness by the many causes of sor- 
row, disappointment, and remorse with which life is 
full If there were no other life to recompense us 
for this, they cry, it would be the veriest torture to 
live on in this painful world. Such persons are 
partly right. In spite of the sum of happiness on the 
gebe, it is probable that the grief nnd pain exceed It 
amount, and the aggregate of human misery ie 
awful to contemplate. Yet gloomy as thla prospect 
is, It Is not without some gleams of hope. Pain and 
evil are, It 1s true, everywhere present; but in the 
long-continued struggle with them, we see that the 
race is slowly improving. The savage often leaves 
his sick and aged to die In neglect; we, on the con- 
, Tear costly hospitals for our diseased, and 
homes of refuge for our infirm. The S в er- 
posed to death their deformed or sickly children; we 
cherish our ill-conditioned offspring, and even pro- 
vide schools for the feeble-minded and for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind. Compare the roughness of former 
surgery with the present skil] used under the blessing 
of unconsclousness from anesthetics. Our philan- 
throphy sends food and money across sea and land to 
the famine-stricken, and our kindness Is extended 
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even to the prevention of cruelty to animals. Thus 
slowly, wearlsomely, but steadily, the race creeps on 
towards the hoped-for perfection of society; and 
slowly but e gaina upon darkness, pleasure 
upon pain. This law of slow development which we 
observe throughout Nature ls encouraging Indeed, 
but 16 ls во slow that we may well be sad. The law 
of life seems to be also the law of death. One being 
lives at the expense of another. Nearly every order 
of animals has a aubordinate one on which it preys. 
And when we rise to man, we find that he also lives 
by the slaughter of hia inferiors. Our abattoirs are 
not far away! Moreover, not only now, but from the 
earliest geologic eras this universa! carnage has been 
golng on. T — ＋ all past time there has been а 
perpetual devouring of the weak by the strong! It 
is useless for us to ral! at the injustice and the horri- 
ble nature of these facts. There they are, and we 
have only to make the best of them. If we could 
have had the question put to us before coming into 
the world, whether we could concalve that such an 
apparently crae! and dark law would be in operation, 
we should have doubtless replied: No; impossible! 
It In well for us to remember this when we speak in- 
dignantly of the necessity of immortality and of our 
right to a future existence. Our right? 

Come with me to this stagnant pond as the sun ів 
setting. You wil! see there myriads of little insects, 
each Perque formed, sporting In the summer air. 
That day has called them into ; that night will 
witness thelr decay. They ha ad their lease of 
life. Are we so essentially different from them? 
Men say во. Mon polnt to the chieftains of our race, 
and even say that for the satisfaction of their gifted 
minds the beauty of this earth and the glory of the 
heavens were created! But let these persone reflect 
that, during those enormous time-epochs which pre- 
ceded the advent of man upon the globe, the glories 
of the heavens were displayed with none on earth to 
appreciate their beauty. Day after day the sun rose 
and set |n regal magnificence; night after night the 
manu silvered mountain and river, and the 
hosts of heaven glittered In their grandeur, while not 
a creature upon earth noted their splendor or ques- 
tioned thelr meaning! Come to the coral reef, raised 
atom by atom from ita ocean-bed by the accumulated 
skeletons of the various insects which for ages have 
lived and left thelr tiny, bony framework behind 
them. They lived; they contributed towards the 
rearing of their social fabric, some more, some less; 
and finally they perished. Their work survived. 
And we? Who shall say that, in the boundless ani- 
verse and the infinity of duration, our lives or our 
work are of any more importance than are those of 
the coral Insect? 

Let us now face the results of our investigation, 
whatever they may be, and see what we can do with 
them. From the arguments which we have сопвід- 
ered we are brought to this conclusion: we have no 
evidence of a future life. We may speculate; we may 
imagine; we may hope,—but we cannot be certain. 
Century after century the great multitude of our an- 
ceators have surely and {nevitably drawn near to and 
passed behind the great black curtain, whose shad- 
owy embrace awalts us all. From the regions be- 
yond neither volce nor sound nor vision have been 
given us, It le indeed the “Silent Land"! The one 
certain thing before us all ів death. Let us look 
calmly at it. Its advance will neither be hastened 
nor retarded by our scrutiny. We ask with eager- 
пева the question :— 


"One Maing I fain would know: Through desth's dark 
Where goes the soul on its mysterious filght?” 
And the answer comes sadly back to us: 


“Where ie the flame in darkness when extinguished? 
Where la the wind that blew but yesternight"? 


In кый position, then, do we stand ín relation to 
в future existence, since it 1а not to us a certainty? 
It is a solemn hope. This N во, the practical 
question for us is, What (я to һе our rule of life 
under these circumstances? The Broad Churchman, 
Frederic W. Robertson, wrote the following noble 
sentence: In the darkest hour through which а 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this, 
at least, is certain: if there be no God and no future 
state, yet even then it is better to be generous than 
selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to 
be true than false, better to be brave than to bea 
coward!” Noble words and true ones! For surely, 
if the apring of our good actions is the desire of re- 
ward for them in a future world, and if that which 
hinders us from committing crime be the fear of 
unishment in a future state, then Indeed have we 
ow motives after which to model our lives! But to 
do the right thing because it 1s right; to do an hon- 
orable action because it 18 honorable and leaves the 
glowing consciousness of- honor in one's own self- 
respect; to give in charity through love, hoping for 
nothing again; to stand firmly by the truth, not to 
win & martyr’s crown, but because the whole soul 
revolts at doing otherwise,—this is noble,—this 
should be the method of our living! It is often sald 
in the first shock of excited feeling, when the possi- 
bllity of no future life is tret broached to one who 
believes in it, that no further motive exista for right 
endeavor after a belief in immortality ia rejected, and 
the saying is quoted: "Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die." But will such persons carefully 
reflect upon the motives which really govern their 
actions? They will find that they are living better 
than their words would imply. They are not balanc- 
ing carefully their earthly losses by their heavenly 
gains; they do not chuckle over some added glory 
placed to their credit in the future world, when they 
perform an act of self-denial here. On the contrary, 
they act with practically no reference to a future 
world at all. If this man gives to the poor, it is 
either through sympathy and love,or from a desire 


to be seen of men. If that mother pinches herself 
in a painful economy, it is that her child may enjoy 
some privilege. If this brave sailor rescues his mess- 
mate from the wild waves, it Is because he is noble 
and heroic, not because he is meanly calculating upon 
a future reward which he will thus secure. Depend 
вро it, we do our good deeds from preaent motives. 

e future world which we hug theoretically and 
remember with & start occasionally, as something ez 
machina, bas practically nothing to da with our ev- 
ery-day conduct. But, it will be objected, how is it 
with our bad actions? We have to deal with the 
masses of men and women, it is sald, who need the 
terrors of a future retribution to restrain them from 
crime. But does such a threatened retribution, even 
when pictured by the most бегу ecclesiastical imag- 
ination, really effect much reetraining influence? 
Alas! too many persons are, in respect to that. shad- 
owy judgment to come, like the clerical gentleman 
who was called to trial on a charge of stealing, and 
M po that it was all foolishness to attempt to 
try here, as all those things would be inquired 
into at the day of judgment. The abolition of cap- 
ital punishment, the slack administration of justice, 
the letting notorious thieves escape,—these are far 
more potent causes of increase of © than would 
ever be a universal disbelief in a future life. Society 
for its own preservation has thrown up certain barri- 
ers, which it calls laws. They are the result of а 
long and wide-spread experience. These must be 
rigidly maintained, and any violation of them should 
be promptly and effectively punished, for the welfare 
of the law-abiding citizens. Just in proportion as 
justice is thus speedily and bpm administered will 
society advance in good order, and prosperity. 
It needs no other threatenings than those which It is 
iteelf capable of making. It needs no other punish- 
ment than that which it is itself capable of inflicting. 
The question whether there may or may not be a fut- 
ure life is one which will always (as now) influence 
society in а very moderate degree. 

To the Individual will the question be of the most 
interest, particularly as he roaches his final hour. 
Happy {в he if, reviewing a life well-apent and talenta 
wisely employed for his wn culture and for the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men, he can lie down with calmness 
to await the dread issues of eternity. When a sol- 
dier of the prstorian guard went to the bedside of 
the dying Marcus A us—that profoundly wise and 
good emperor,—and asked him the password for the 


night, the great Homan, already enshrouded in the 
shadows death, answered with calmnesa and 
majesty, ''Eguanimitas !?? 


Thus let us with * — 
nimity" await the supreme hour, feeling that, w. 
ever may be the issue, all will be well; whether our 
little lives are rounded in а sleep," or whether ‘Чї 
our boat sink tie to another sea.” 

There is, however, an immortality to which we may 
all aspire, and unto which we may al) in greater or 
less di attain. It le that noble immortality of 
A the finest living writer in our tongue thus 
8 I— 

“О may 1 join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence! live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self! 
may [ reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
‘The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence ofa diffased, 
tense. 
Bo shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music 1а the gladness of the world." 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'B AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by Ma- 
tia Weston Ohapman. 2 vols. vo. pp. 604,008. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co, 

The readers of the present generation will be somè- 
what at a loss to comprehend the brilliant prestige 
which waited on the name of Harriet Martineau at 
the time of her visit to the United States nearly half 
a century ago. She was then in the prime of her in- 
tellectual powers, and the firet flush of her amazing 
pd Her position in English soclety was no 
eas conspicuous than in the fleld of letters. She 
was courted with flattering homage by the most 
eminent public characters, statesmen, men of letters, 
artists, and posts, эз well as made to share the inti- 
macy and friendship of the choicest domestic circles, 
Her series of tales illustrative of the principles of po- 
litical economy had brought her into sudden and 
wide renown. She had even the reputation of a 
philosophical thinker, with a mastery of the science 
of government, no less than в signal preéminence in 
literature. The social career of Madame de Staël 
was scarcely a succession of ater triumphs {һап 
that of Harriet Martineau. She resembled that lady 
in her remarkable powers of conversation, while she 
was endowed with a far higher degree of common 
sense, preferring the pursuit of wisdom to the ex- 
ercise of paradox. She shone less in discussion than 
in narrative, and although in general evincing a sweet 
and sunny disposition, was not always mistress of 
her temper when she had the worat of the argument, 
On her arrival in this country in the year 1834, she 
was received with an enthusiastic welcome, such aa, 
we believe, has never before or since @een accorded 
to a private individual. The most distinguished 
families in the land regarded her presence as аг 
happiness. She was at once admitted to the freedo: 
of the best houses, treated with the confidence that 
belongs гаг Bead an sncient friend, and made the re- 
ciplent of domestic and personal secrets to a degree 
that seemed quite Incompatible with due social 
reserve or the alleged distrust of the American char- 
acter. Nor did her discretion In dealing with the 
little histories which thus came Into her possession 


always equal the strange magic by which they were 
won. With perhaps no unusual love of feminine gos- 
alp, the knowledge which she had gained in one circle 
was sometimes too freely imparted In another. The 
result to many persons was а wholesome lesson of 
social caution, and a deeper conviction that private 
affaire which could not be conveniently intrusted to a 
commonplace neighbor were scarcely more safe in 
the hands of a fascinating sojourner. Miss Martin- 
ean's intimate friendships extended to the most dis- 
he Aca gne men and cultivated women in American 
ety, шура, among mr others, Mr. Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster, e lay, Chief-Justice Marshall, 
Judas Story, Dr. W, E. Channing, Dr. Follen, Rev. 
W. Н. Furnesa, Miss Catharine Sedgwick, Margaret 
Fuller, and the editor of these volumes. The charm 
of her social intercourse was peculiar. It carried 
the day over certain personal traits which could not 
ho zagarded as delightful. Without what could be 
positive self-concelt, she had a wonderful 
sense of ber own importance. She modestly die- 
claimed all pretenalon to genius, or even extraordi- 
nary talent; but it was evident that she was con- 
selous of power, rejoiced In ita exercise, and felt that 
her words and works possessed в consequence, even 
an authority, which it might be well for you not to 
call in question. She was always opinionated, intol- 
erant, often deeply prejudiced, dogmatic in affirma- 
Чоп to a degree not sustained by the extent of her 
knowledge, warmly pronouncing — facts about 
which her ignorance was only equalled by her vehe- 
тепсе, and эцен harsh and unjust judgments on 
the character of her acquaintance as In 
manner as they were absurd in matter. In apita of 
this, she was not only a general favorite, but often 
won the admiration and love of persons whose good 
opinion was an honor, and whose friendship waa a 
boon of great price. Her sins, as above described, 
which were many, were frankly forgiven. Нег repul- 
sive qualities were thrown Into the shade, аз the 
light of her sweet and ous presence shone be- 
nignly on the rapt circle that listened to her words. 
Her conversation, as it flowed spontaneously from 
her lips, when not aroused by opposition, or embit- 
tered by a sacred wrath at what she deemed a public 
wrong, waa marked by vivacity, sympathy, humor, 
and a genial glow. It abounded in anecdotes, which 
she related with comic archness or impressive dig- 
nity, according to the subject, and in descriptive 
sketches, of which she was a consummate mistress 
both with tongue and pen. Notwithstanding her 
infirmity of deafness, her voice was modulated in 
the musical, warbling tones which are rarely heard 
е t from the mouth of an educated English woman, 
and her fine features were lighted up with a warmth 
of expression that could come only from a sincere 
and friendly heart, and which made one cease to re- 
gret any lack of characteristic feminine beauty. 
The volumes now issued will present the attraction 
of novelty to many readers whose associations with 
thelr subject are of the moet vague and shadowy 


character. They consist of an extended autoblog- - 


raphy of Miss Martineau, relating her history to 
within about twenty years of her death, and a sup- 
plementary memoir by Mre. Maria Chapman, one of 
the most devoted and faithful of her American 
friends. Many of the details іп each I of the 
work pertain to toples that now t a com- 
paratively slight interest, recalling the fortunes of 
various literary productions that are now scarcely 
known beyond the shelves of the library, raking ар 
obsolete and well-nigh forgotten personalities, 

dwelling on private squabbles among reformers and 
philanthropists which only show the ill-temper that 
sometimes lurks in ‘‘celestial minds," Nor will any 
considerable proportion of readers attach the Impor- 
tance to Mise Martineau's career that le Implied in 
the issue of these bulky volumes. Of her own in- 
tellectual position she spesks with admirable candor 
In в newspaper notice Intended to be published after 
her decease. Writing of herself in the third person, 
she says: "Her original power was nothing more 
than was due to earnestness and Intellectual clear- 
ness within в certain range. With small Imagina- 
tive and suggestive powers, and therefore nothing 
approaching to genius, she could see clearly what 
ate did see, and give a clear expression to what she 
had to esy. In short, she could popularize, while 
she could neither discover nor invent, She could 
sympathize in other people's views, and was too fa- 
elle In doing во; and she could obtain and keep а 
firm p of her own, and, moreover, she could 
make them understood, 'The function of her life 
was to do this, and, in as far as it was done dili- 
penay and honestly, her life was of use, however 
ar its achievements may have fallen short of expec- 
tations less moderate than her own, Her duties and 
her business were sufficient for the peace and the de- 
sires of her mind. She saw the human race, as she 
believed, advancing under the law of progress; she 
enjoyed her share of the experience, and had no am- 
bition for a larger endowment, or reluctance or anx- 
lety about leaving the enjoyment of such as she 
had." This ai arly Impartial estimate of her own 
powers, however inconsistent with her apparent pre- 
tentions at other times, will accord with the opinion 
of those who knew her best, and whose admiration 
for her was perhaps no less sincere than that of her 
most fulsome flatterers. It is fully confirmed by the 
judgment of Mr. Atkinson, the philosophic friend of 
her later years, under whose influence her mind 
passed throngh a revolution aa remarkable as it was 
complete. He writes in 1856, at a time when her 
death was almost dally anticipated from what proved 
to be an incurable disease: ‘Тһе philosopher must 
leave the little nook of his own nature, and study 
and learn obedience to the divine law discovered on 
a wider view. It is this peeping out from under the 
cover of self that has given to our friend Harriet 
Martineau this wide range of view and this superior- 
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ity, In a corrected sense, of the end and order of nat- 
ure. She is not an investigator, a discoverer in aci- 
ence, but she le, stricuy speaking, a philosopher, as a 
lover of truth in а highly practical sense, for the sake 
of mankind. She ів not an original philosophic gen- 
lus, but her artistic power and ability to learn is ex- 
traordinary; and more extraordinary still le the 

wer of seiging on sallent points, and reproducing 

а clear form what has been imperfectly stated by 
others," Still no one can doubt that she possessed a 
rare and beautiful Individuality; that her spirit was 
“Anely touched“ and to fine issues“; and that al- 

never the paragon of ect womanhood as 

which she was unwisely regarded by her too partial 

friends, she presented an example of a high and no- 

ble nature, singularly free from al] selfish aims and 

, with & loyal devotion to truth and human- 

К; and a 6 attachment to ethical principles 
in spite of the absence of dogmatic faith, 

But without too curionely discussing а character 
on which the last seal has been placed, it may be re- 
marked that the external relations of Miss Mar 
tinesu presented numerous features which make her 
autoblography & composition of unusual Interest in 
many parts, notwithstanding ita encumbrances with 
a mass of protracted, useless, and tedious detalle, 
‘The most amusing portion of the work is doubtless 
har sketches of the literary circles, as they are fool- 
ishly called, in London society, and of which she 
was a burning and shining light. According to her 
description a more arrant crowd of snobs and priga 
than these learned men and women was never found 
in what pretends to be good company. They were 
eaten up wich the love of display, seeking notoriety 
at all hazards, without natural affection, devoid of 
earnestness of nature, and hence devoid of simplicity 
of manner, embittered with mutual jealousy and 
envy, and ray are uver with malice, deceit, and all 
ы ат уну t may be doubted whether these 
portraits are the fruit of preternatural social sincerity, 
Өг of personal pique, In some instances the infu- 
emce of wounded vanity ls not to be mistaken, while 
In others only the vell appears to be withdrawn 
from egregious and odious faults,. Itis a question 
how far such rude personal exposures are admissible 
in the case of people still living, or recently de- 
ceased, and tenderly cherished by surviving friends, 
especially when the Fb, ag ror pronounced bear the 
stamp of. rivate antipathy instead of rigid discrimi- 
nation. The 1 of these sketches would 
doubtless have diminished the piquancy of the book, 
would have chagrined the lovers of social scandal; 
but their production under the circumstances would 
hardly seem to be required by fidellty to the writer, 
or within the legitimate province of epe editor- 
ship. At all events, the exceedingly offensive re- 
marks on Mrs. Fanny Kemble and other prominent 
female cotemporaries might properly bave been 
spared, without exciting the resentment at their 
omission which must necessarily be called forth by 
their insertion. Some of T — mere 
agreeable portraitmres may be presen as speci- 
mens of her observation and description of char- 
acter. Of Jeffrey, the famous Edinburgh Reviewer, 


she says:— 

- “Whatever there might be of artificial in Jeffrey'a 
manners—of а set ‘company state of mind’ and 
mode of conversation,—there was a warm heart 
underneath, and an Ingenuousness which added cap- 
tivation to hie intellectual graces. He could be 
abeurbed enough In his deyotion to a clever woman; 
and he could be highly pm ao in drawing out the 
vanity of a vain one, and then comically making 
game of It; but hls better nature was always within 
call; and his generosity was unimpeachable in every 
other respect,—as far as I knew him. His bounties 
to needy men of letters—bountles which did not 
stop to make ill-timed inquiries about desert—were 
so munificent, that the world, which always knew 
him to be generous, would be amazed at the extent 
of the munificence; and it was dons with so much 
of not only delicacy but respect—in such a hearty 
love of literature,—that I quite understand how eas 
it would be to accept money from him. If I h 
meeded assistance of that kind, there is no one from 
whom I could more froely have asked it,” 

Apropos of the Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith 
{з introduced, who describes the manner in which 
the critical table was turned into the butcher's 
bench: 

"It was st Lord Murray's table that Sydney Smith 
told me of the fan the Edinburgh Reviewer sused to 
make of thelr work. I taxed him honestly with the 
mischief they had done by their ferocity and cruel 
levity at the outset. It was no small mischief to 
have silenced Mrs. Barbauld; and how much more 
nieranos they may have prevented there la по say- 
img. It is all very well to talk senalbly now of the 
aMual Importance of reviews, and the real value of 
reviewers’ jodgmenta; but the fact remains that 
epirits were broken, hearts were sickened, and 
authorship was ernelly 9 "n the savage 

d reckless condemnationa passed by the Edinburgh 
Review in its early days. We were savage,’ replied 
Bydney Smith. ‘I remember’ (and it was plain that 
he conld not help enjoying the remembrance) ‘how 
Brougham and I eat trying one night how we could 
exasperate our cruelty to the utmost. We had got 
hold of а poor nervous little vegetarian, who had put 
out a poor «Шу little book; and when we had done 
car review of it, ve sat trying'—(and here he joined 
his finger and thumb as If dropping from a vial) ‘to 
find one more chink, one more crevice, through 
which we might drop in one more drop of verjuice, 
to eat Into his bones.“ 

Miss Martineau is very crus) on Macaulay :— 

“То impartial observers, the true quality of 
Macaulay’s mind waa as clear then as now. In Par- 
lament he was no more than a most brilliant 
speaker; and in his speeches there was the same 


fundamental weskness which pervades his writings,— 
unsoundness in the presentment of his case. Some 
one element was sure to be left out, which falsified 
his statement and vitiated his conclusions, and there 
never was perhaps a speaker or writer of eminence, 
se prone to presentments of cases, who во rarely 
offered one which was complete and true. My own 
re ane ty is, and always was, that the cause of the 
defect is constitutional in Macaulay. The evi- 
dence seems to indicate that he wants heart. He ap- 
pears to be wholly unaware of this делш чишу: апа 
the superficia) fervor which вора over his disclos- 
ures probably deceives himself, as he deceives a good 
many people; and he may really believe that he has a 
heart. To those who do not hold thia key to the in- 
terpretation of his career, it must be a very myete- 
rious that & man of such imposing and real 
ability, with every circumstance and influence in his 
favor, should never have achieved any complete suc- 
cess, Ав а politician, his failure has been signal, 
notwithstanding his irresistible power as a speaker 
and his 2 of every possible facility. As a 
cal legislator, his failure was unsurpassed, when 
e brought home his Code from India, I was wit- 
ness to the amazement and grief of some able law- 
yers, in studying that Code, of which they could 
scarcely lay their finger on a provision through which 
ou could not drive а coach-and-siz, It has long 
settled that literature alcne remains open to 
him; and in that he has, with all his brilliancy and 
captivating accomplishment, destroyed the ground of 
confidence on which his adorers met him when, in his 
mature years, һе published the first two volumes of 
his History. ИШ review articles, and ‘ally the 
one on Bacon, ought to have abolished al! confidence 
In his honesty as well as in bis capacity for 1 
phy. Not only did he show himself to be disquall- 
fied for any appreciation of Bacon's pegged but 
hie plagiarisms from the very author (Basil Montagu) 
whom he wae pretending to demolish (one instance 
of plagiarism among many) might have shown any 
conscientious reader how little he was to be trusted 
in regard to mere Integrity of statement“ 

Here is a little group of some of the celebrated 
Engieh literati, worth looking at parhapa — 

“Т had heard all my life of.the vanity of women 
as a subject of pity to men; but when I went to 
London; lol I saw vanity in high places which was 
never transcended by that of women in their lowlier 
rank. There was Brougham, wincing under а news- 
paper criticism, and playing the fool among silly 
women. There was Jeffrey flirting with clever women, 
in long succession. There was Bulwer on э sofa, 
sparkling and languishing among a set of female vo- 
tarles,—he and they dizened out, perfumed, and pre- 
senting the nearest picture to а serag 
British ground,—only the indifference or hauteur of 
the lord of the harem being absent. There was poor 
3 the poet, obtruding hls sentimentalities 
amid aquivering apprehension of making himself 
ridiculous. He darted out of our house, and never 
came again, because after warning, he sat down, in & 
room full of people (all authors, as it happened), on 
a low chair of my old aunt’s which went very easily 
on castors, and which carried him back to the wall and 
rebounded, of course making evérybody laugh. Off 
went poor Campbell in a huff; and, well as I had 
long known him, I never saw him again: and I was 
not very sorry, for his sentimentality was too soft, 
and hiecraving for praise too morbid to let him be an 

able companion. On occasion of the catastro- 
phe, he came with about forty authors one morning, 
to sign a petition to Parliament for an International 
Copyright Jaw. Then there was Babbage,—leas ut- 
terly dependent on opinion than some people sup- 
pose; but still harping so much on the subject as to 
warrant the severe judgment current in to 
his vanity. There was Edwin Landseer, a vend 
and agreeable companion, but holding hís cheerful- 
ness at the mercy of great folks“ graclousness to him. 
To вее him enter a room, carled and cravated, and 
round in anxiety about his reception, could 
not but make à woman wonder where among her 
own sex she could find a more palpable vanity; but 
then, all that was forgotten when one was sitting on 
a divan with him, seeing him play with a dog. Then 
there was Whewell, grasping at praise for universal 
learning (omniscience his foible, as Sydney 
Smith sald), and liking female adoration, rough as 
was Ма nature with etndents, rivals, and speculative 
opponents.“ 

Of all the English authors, Miss Martineau seems 
e cherish the greatest sympathy and respect for 

arlyle:— 

“His excess of sympathy has been, I believe, the 
maater-paln of his life. He dees not know what to 
do with it, and with ite bitterness, seeing that human 
life is full of pain to those who look ont for it; and 
the savageness which has come to be a main char 
acteristic of this angajar man le, in my opinion, а 
mere expression of into e sympathy with 
the suffering. He cannot express his love and pit; 
in natural acta, like other people; and it shows Itgelf 
too often in unnatural speech, But to those who 
understand his eyes, his shy manner, his changing 
color, his aigh, and the conatitutional pudeur whi 
renders him silent about everything that he feels tha 
most deeply, his wild speech and abrupt manner are 
perfectly Intelligible.” 

She relates а droll anecdote illustrating the: quee- 
Чор of his love of fame:— 

“I remember being puzzled for а long while ва to 
whether Carlyle did or did not care for fame. He 
was forever scoffing at it; and he seemed to me just 
the man to write because he needed to utter himself 
without ulterior considerations, One day I was din- 
ing there alone. I had brought over from America 
twenty-five coples of his Sartor Resartus aa re- 
printed there; and, having sold them at the English 
price, I had some money to put into his hand. I did 


lio to be seen on: 


put It Into his hand the first time, but it made him 
uncomfortable, and he spent it in а pair of signet 
rings for his wife and me (her motto being Point 
de faiblesse, and mine Frisch ze!). This would 
never do; eo having imported and sold а second par- 
cel, the difficulty was what to do with the money. 
My friend and I found that Carlyle was ordered 
weak brandy and water instead of wine; and we 
spent our few soverelgue in French brandy of the 
best quallty, which we carrled over one ev 
when going to tea. Carlyle's amusement and del 
at first, and all the evening after, whenever he 
turned his eyes toward the long-necked bottles, 
showed us that we had made a choice. He de- 
clared that he had got a reward for hia labore at 
last; and his wife asked me to dinner, all by myself, 
to taste the brandy. We three sat round the fire 
after dinner, and Carlyle mixed the toddy, while Mrs. 
Carlyle and I discussed some literary matters, and 
speculated on fame and the love of it. Then Carlyle 
held out a glass of his mixture to me with, ‘Here— 
take this. It fe worth all the fame in England.’ ” 
Her oplälon of the Influence of Carlyle on the 
character of the age le tersely and happily ax- 
pressed :— 
“What Wordeworth did for poetry, in bringing us 
out of а conventional idea and method {ол eine and 
simple one, Carlyle has done for morality. He m 
be himself the most curious vd gg to himself; 
he may be the grestest mannerist of his age while 
denouncing conventionalism; the greatest talker 
while enlogizing silence; the moet woful complainer 
while glorifying fortitude; the most uncertain and 
stormy in m while holding forth serenity as the 
greatest good within the reach of man; but he has, 
nevertheless, infused into the mind of the English 
nation a sincerity, sarnestness, healthfulness, and 
courage which can be appreciated only hy those 
who are old enough to tell what was our morbid 
state when Byron was the representative of our tem- 
per, the Clapham Church of our religion, and the 
Tottenborough system of our political morality. If 
I am warranted in belle that the society I am 
bidding farewell to is a vast improvement upon that 
which I was born Into, I am confident that the 
blessed change 1s attributable to Carlyle more than 
to any single influence besides.“ 


The entire revolution in Miss Martinean’s relig- 
fous ideas which took place a few years after her re- 
turn from this country is lucidly described by herself, 
by the editor of the work, and in letters from other 
hands. Taking her stand mainly on the princtples 
of the Positive Philosophy, she completely broke 
with all theological systems, as founded on assump- 
tions beyond the limits of human knowledge. With 
a firm conviction of the existence of a First Cause 
a belief growing out of the essential conetitution of 
the human mind—the disclaimed all pretence to the 
comprehenslon of any divine attributes, or the ulti- 
mate destiny of man. Indeed she regards the evi- 
dence of a future state of being as of little value, 
and contemplates the idea of дпа] non-existence 
without misgiving or dismay. With her, as with 
many noted philosophers who have come before the 
public since the completion of her тант беу ТО 
the sphere of the nite is the sphere of the Un- 
knowsble. She never, however, completely frees 
herself from а dogmatic habit of her early years. 
She ів as positive in her denial as most believers are 
in their faith. With little apparent conception of 
the modesty of true science, she is strenuous in ne- 
gation, indulging in assertions on points which she 

ad already admitted were beyond the boundaries of 
knowledge, and on which even an enlightened skep- 
tícism would pronounce judgment with reserve. The 
work, accordingly, will not be a favorite with the re- 
Iigious public. Nor will it be accepted as a contribu- 
tion of any considerable account to speculative phi- 
losophy. The forte of the suthor was not discus- 
sion, not als, not argument, but a ound eth- 
ical sense of the capacities, the possibilities, and the 
obligations of human nature, Her standard of noble 
living was as high as the articles of her faith were 
few.—New York Tribune, March 2. 
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TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
ода desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


WILLIAM H.SPEWOER, E. D. CERXEY, GEORGE JAOOB 
HOLYOAKRB (England), Davip Н. Crane, lans. ELIZABETH 
abr STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 
и 


Equat RioHT? of EELIGIOX: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals, and Organization of the National 
Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, 
1876. With an Introduction and Appendix. Boston: Pub- 
Mahed by the National Liberal League. 1876. Pages 190. 
Price, in paper covers, $1.00; In cloth, $1.25. 

The above Eeport contains a complete history of the 
Liberal League movement, a full report of the eight ses- 
sions of the Congrees, lista of the contributors to the Con- 
grees fand and of the charter members of the National 
Liberal League, the Constitution and lat of officers of the 
latter, extracts from letters by distinguished supporters of 
the movement, etc., etc. It Also contains essays by F. E. 
Abbot on “The Liberal League movement; its Principles, 
Objecta, and Scope"; by Mrs. C. B, Kilgore on “Democra- 
cy"; by James Parton on “Cathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitals;" by B. F. Underwood on 
‘The Practical Separation of Church and State“; by C. F. 
Paige on the question, “Is Christianity Part of the Com- 
mon Law ?" by D. Y. Kilgore on “Ecclesiasticism in Amer- 
ican Politics and Institutions"; and by C. D. B, Mills on 
“The Sufficiency of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society.” 
Also, the “Address of the Michigan State Association of 
Spiritualists 10 the Centennial Congress of Liberals,” and 
the “Patriotic Address of the National Liberal League to 
the People of the United States.“ This book ів the Cen- 
ten monument of American Liberaliam, and must sc- 
q new interest and importance every year as the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHUROH AND STATE. 

All those who received the "Certificate of Membership 
of the Centennial Congress of Liberals," which was sent 
to the eight hundred persons who signed and returned the 
“application for membership," will receive this Report on 
forwarding ten centa to defray expenses, Others can re- 
oelve it at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. 

THE “RELIGIOUS FREKDOM AMEND- 

MENT” PETITION, 

At a public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian Amendment, 
Rev.J. P. Lytle, President of the Ohio Btate branoh of 
the "National Reform Association,” used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Oonstitution: “Mr. Lytle in his address pointed ont the 
fact that the religious (Christian) amendment of the Con- 
stitution, во far from being a measure contemptible for 
the fewness and weakness of its advocates, has been in 
principle indorsed and adopted by the Senate of the 
United States. In the Bchool Amendment, ва passed ln the 
Senate last summer by a vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
oessity for some such Constitutional provision as we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been a long step toward the end we 
Seek.“ 

What Mr. Lytle said is only too true. The passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole ques- 
tion of State Christianization or State Secularization is 
certain lu the not distant future. All friends of such an 
amendment as shall guarantee and protect Equal Rights in 
Religion by securing the Total Separation of Church and 
Stats are earnestly urged to ciroulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt 
of a stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Тнк SPRINGFIELD Republican publishes these 
just remarks: Mr. Cook Interested his hearers, 
Monday night, but he had one thousand less than 
Moody generally does, and there was a noticeable 
contrast between him and Moody in one respect 
which was not to Mr. Cook’s advantage. Moody, 
though he often tells stories about himself, does not 
take the chief place in his own narration, while Mr. 
Cook is continually reminding those who hear him 
what a remarkable person Joseph Cook is, how many 
distinguished friends he has had, what adventures 
have befallen him, etc. In short, his teaching la the 
gospel according to Joseph, while Moody's is the 
gospel in itself and for itself." 


QUERIES ABOUT “INTELLIGENT SUF- 
FRAGE.” 


The questions contained in the following letter de- 
serve the most candid consideration, and we are 
sorry that circumstances have prevented us from 
considering them earlier :— 


Dear Sir,—In reading your article on Intelligent 
inea а in THE INDEX of January 18, a few ques- 
tions have occurred to me which, if you think best, 
I would like to have answered in Тнк INDEX. 

1. How does it appear that to require an educa- 
Чопа] test for suffrage tends to make the ignorant 
class any r than at present? 

2, Is it not probable that an educational test would 
induce many, especially forel who would not 
otherwise do so, to become educated at least to the 
degree of legal qualification, and in that way in- 
crease the number bf the educated ? 

8. How does it appear that arb „ indefen- 
sible, and useless discriminations" would be likely to 
be Incorporated into the law? 

4. Is it not probable that the ignorant and киш, 


if voters, could and would combine together and be- 
come more effective in wicked legislation than if 
they were not voters? 

А i Is any other ae antan pope y to become so effect- 
ve in podaning ер e on en nen — pni 
especially of the young men, as an nal- 
ification for suffrage 


6. But you ssy 78 it is impracticable, that noth- 
ing is easier than to evade the m formal exami- 
nations, and that multitndes will inevitably vote who 
can neither read nor write, It seems to me nothing 
would be easier than for an intelligent officer to de- 
termine whether а man could réad nor write or not. 
Is anything easier than to challenge & voter, and put 
him to the proof of any proper Wann 


Our correspondent has laid us under an obligation 
by his thoughtful questions, and we will answer them 
simply, directly, and in their order—leaving ít for 
him and others to decide how far the real difficulties 
are met. . У 

1. The firet of the above questions implies а mis- 
understanding of what we sald, We did not say that 
the establishment of an educational teet of suffrage 
would “‘tend to make the ignorant class greater than 
at present." What we said was that such a test 
would make a “well-defined ignorant class"—wbich 
is a very different thing. The evil lies in making 
new class distinctions by law, in separating (or at- 
tempting to separate) the ignorant from the educated 
by creating hostile Interests between the two classes, 
and In thus sowing the seeds of bitter jealousies and 
civil dissensions. It would be the selfish interest of 
the privileged and enfranchised class, not to extend 
the suffrage to the &neducated, not to educate them 
for the purpose of conferring the suffrage on them, 
but rather to keep political power in its own hands 
by discouraging popular education. A legalized aris- 
tocracy of bralns would be just as selfish as any other 
legalized aristocracy; it would defend and strive to 
increase its own privileges; it would legislate in its 
own interest, not for the interests of those who would 
be powerlees to represent themselves. When did any 
aristocracy ever manifest an anxiety to divest itself of 
privilege, or to throw away power for the good of the 
powerlesa? The interests of the whole people are 
only safe in the hands of the whole people, The fact 
that the barrier to suffrage would not be an insuper- 
able one, but could be aurmounted by any one who 
should acquire an education, would not obviate the 
objections to the proposed plan: the worst tendency 
of this plan would be to enfeeble and imperil the com- 
mon school system. If only the educated could vote, 
they would not be zealous to diminish thelr own rel- 
ative power by educating the ufeducated; they 
would rather incline to concentrate this power, and 
to leave the mass of the people !gnorant for the sake 
of governing them. This has been proved at the 
South, where political power was long practically 
lodged in the hands of the highly educated whites, 
and where (we think by а necessary consequence) 
the public school system has never flourished as in 
the North. The very first result of enfranchising the 
ignorant blacks was to give a great impetus to the 
common school system. Where the educated alone 
govern, selfishness dictates not to educate the mass 
of the people; where the mass governs, selfishness 
dictates, even to the most highly educated, the policy 
of "educating their masters." It is surely wise to 
enlist che terrible power of human selfishness on the 
side of popular education, not against ít; and that is 
the chief reason why we deprecate even the begin- 
ning of a brain-aristocracy system in this country. 
Much aa we believe in brain, we would not give it 
legal privilege; al! our hopes for the future of the 
United States centre in the eztension of education 
and the consequent elevation of the people as a 
whole; and we believe these ends to be attainable 


only through universal suffrage, with all its draw- 
backs and perils. 

2. The educational test would Indeed exercise 
some influence In favor of education by inducing а 
few ignorant foreigners to qualify themselves for suf- 
frage; but this good influence would, we believe, be 
far more than neutralized by the bad influence above 
indicated. The number of adult ignorant foreigners 
who would be thus stimulated to learn would be 
very small; the motive would seldom prove strong 
enough to carry them through the difficult task of 
learning, when the docility of childhood had been 
once lost. The hope of the conntry is in the young 
—in the common schools. No child should be per- 
mitted to grow up in ignorance. If that principle is 
carried ont, there will be no need of an educational 
test; If not, the educational test will prove of little 
value. The establishment of exclusive tests is a 
miserably negative policy; a strong positive policy 
in the shape of "compulsory education” is what the 
country sorely needs. 

8. If the law disfranchises а man simply because 
he cannot read and write, it commits а very arbitrary 
and unjust act, The ignorant man has his equal 
rights, which will not be in the least regarded if he ia 
stripped of political power. We reverence the rights 
of the ignorant, the poor, the defenceless, just as 
much as we reverence those of the most favored. A 
powerless party is always an oppressed party; and 10 
make the ignorant a party, with interests distinct 
from those of the msjority, but with no power to 
protect them save by crime, would be а wicked and 
suicidal course. There le degradation enough in ig- 
norance—do not add to It the degradation of disfran- 
chisement. Do nothing to foeter the increase of the 
„dangerous classes“; seek rather to absorb them in 
the community by raleing them to self-respect, to 
knowledge, to industry, to happiness. That is states- 
manship; everything else is inhumanity and folly. 

4. The vicious will combine to carry out wicked 
legislation," whether they can read and write, or 
not; but the merely ignorant will not, unless they 
are first deceived. The educational test will not ex- 
tingulsh the power of the vicious, or even weaken It 
mateMally. Demagoguee will use the brute strength 
of the ignorant class in one way or another, all the 
more effectively if this ignorant claas is made doubly 
dangerous by political discontent. The only safety ш 
in overwhelming ignorance itself by education. 

5. It is chimerical to hope for the general educs- 
tion of ignorant foreigners who land on our shores in 
adult years; only a few of them have enough social 
ambition to make the painful but necessary exertion. 
Young immigrants should be required to learn. Why 
forget that ignorance seldom knows enough to hate 
itself? The love of knowledge grews by what it feeds 
on, but In its earliest beginnings needs external help. 
This the State should give. 

6. The “impracticability”’ lles in the certainty that 
such a law as one that imposes an educational test 
will be practically svaded, whether it need be or not. 
It is expecting too much to suppose that public offi- 
cers all over this vaat country will be inspired with s 
disinterested regard for the purity of the ballot-box 
or the interests of education. Party passions and 
party interests will certainly prove too strong; and 
the educational test would soon prove to be & dead 
letter, But It would be а most mischievous excuse 
for neglecting the duty of educating every future cit- 
{zen of the republic. We rely on no futile negative 
testa; positive measures alone, aiming at the direct 
increase of public intelligence and the direct diffu- 
sion of popular education, can be of the least practi- 
cal avail in this matter. 


— eee — 
THE GREAT EVIL OF IT. 


I was very much interested both in Mr. Abbot's 
impressions of Mr. Moody's preaching, and in Mr. 
Gannett's kindly and frank sermon on the same sub- 
ject; but neither of them ha$ dwelt suíficlently on 
what is to my mind the great evil of this movement, 
which I think should cause all those who think as I 
do to leave it emphatically alone, and not let even 
curiosity induce them to swell the crowd, or to in- 
crease the flame by the wind of opposition. 

It undoubtedly has interesting phases toa student 
of the evolution of human nature; and when such & 
movement sprang up spontaneously as the free ex- 
pression of & people's thought, I should feel In- 
clined to observe and study it as I should the mythe 
of India, the extravagances of the Dervishes, or the 
oddities of the Shakers. But this does not seem to 
me a genuine, spontaneous growth of the religious 
nature, but a great spectacle worked up by cunningly ` 
devised machinery; and as such It does not Interest me. 

Bat the positive evil is to me its great. power of ex- 
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citement, and the stress laid upon vivid expressions 
of feeling as the test of religion. 

This seems to me an active power of harm in the 
community, which especially needs the correctives of 
quiet, patient thought, clear conviction, and strong 
purpose, instead of lasbingfinto fierce heats of feeling. 
I do not deny that excitement and passion have their 
role to play in human affairs, but they should be born 
of great causes, and not be wrought up by cunning 
management. 

Mr. Gannett says that for careful thinking and 
accurate statement“ the Tabernacle le not а good 
place to go to. This is а reason why I should advise 
all thoes who value the health of their mental and 
spiritual life to stay away from the Tabernacle, since 
these seem to me most Important needs of the time, 
In trying to be liberal and fair towards other faiths, 
we must not lose our sense of truth and our standard 
of good. It is the great glory of Puritanism that it 
always recognized the importance of intellectual dis- 
tinctions of truth, as well as the state of the heart 
and conscience; and we are not liberal if we cannot 
state clearly and strongly what seems to us error in 
others creeds and conduct, while preserving respect 
for their freedom of thought and action, and kindly 
feeling towards them individually. 

The relation of the Moody and Sankey meetings 
towards religion seems to me very much like that of 
the great Jubilee towards the art of music, which 
subetituted quantity and excitement for quality and 
calm enjoyment, and which few real lovers of art 
held to be beneficial. 

But the harm and danger of the religious revival ex- 
citement ia as much greater than that of the Jubilee, 
as the influence of religion is deeper and more unl- 
versal than that of musical art; and we tremble to 
think of the mental and moral suffering to result from 
thie spiritual intoxication which is the direct effect of 
the revival, We think the best way to treat It is to 
leave it emphatically alone, surrounding this fever- 
heat with such а cool air of icy indifference that the 
patient will soon be restored to sanity, Indeed,such 
seems to us to be the effect. We are amazed at the 
slight interest which the movement excites, and re- 
jolced to find that Boston stil! stands unshaken and 
undisturbed, and that to an outsider the placards on 
the horse-cars are the principal signs of any unusnal 
gatherings in the city. 

It ls said, we know not how truly, that the Metro- 
politan Railroad contributed largely to the building 
of the Tabernacle, as being likely to Increase the 
travel on the road. If this be the case, a little fall- 
ure to realize profit from it, as in the case of the 
Jubilee, will be the best preventive of a similar ex- 
periment, А very large number probably are at- 
tracted by the music. If we could learn how to sat- 
isfy the desire of human nature for the expression of 
social and religious feeling in song, without the ac- 
companiments of superstitious doctrine, we should 
do а great deal towards getting the good without the 
evil of з revival. К Е. D. C. 


— Mat 
THE BEAL DANGER. 


That there is а real danger,—a danger that the 
“Christian Amendment" may be pressed, by persist- 
ent managers, insinuated by crafty ones, sprang on 
the country by unscrupulous ones, pushed to the 
verge of adoption by desperate ones, may be con- 
ceded. Atall events, there can be no harm in ap- 
prehending it and being on our guard against a thing 
во preposterous and во dreadful as such an amend- 
ment of the Constitution would be. That such a 
thing is spoken of or thought of, spoken of in closets, 
thought of in private breasts, justifies vigilance, and 
even alarm. They who least fear the sdoption of 
such s mischievous inconsistency and hear most in- 
credulously the cry of wolf, must grant that they 
who live in the thinnest shadow of such an appre- 
hension would be faithless to their duty if they raised 
no warning voice. For these little clonds, no bigger 
than а man’s hand, have many times been big with 
ruin. It becomes reasonable men, however sceptical 
themselyes, to treat seriously and respectfully the 
forebodings that point to disaster во fatal as the adop- 
tion of the "Christian" dismemberment would prove 
to be, 

It may be conceded, too, that the peril comes pri- 
marily from the power of dogmatism in the popular 
religion. The ecclesiastical and theological bigots, 
the politicians of the churches and creeds, are at the 
bottom of the scheme and alone responsible for it. 
These are not numerous, but they are able, sly, per- 
severing, and plausible. They seek power, without 
much regard to the means by which it is acquired or 
the objects for which it shall be used. They carry 
along with them s considerable number of unsus- 


pecting, innocent, pure-hearted, gospel-loving men 
who are devout Christians, profoundly impressed 
with the feeling that the salvation of mankind de- 
pends on the acceptance of the “Evangelical system,“ 
and that the open profession of falth in that system 
is indispensable to communities and States no lese 
than to individuals. These guileless souls cannot be- 
lieve that the zealots and fanatics of this political 
movement are less pure in heart than they themselves 
are, and meekly follow the directions given by the 
leaders, with unquestioning loyalty to the Master. 
The masses of the community, easy-going Christians, 
half-hearted, indolent, sleepy, docile, obediently 
charch-supporting and Ssbbath-keeping, scarcely be- 
stow a thought on the matter. They think nothing 
about the plan, Its reasons or its tendencies. Some 
of them laugh at the Ides; some indignantly scout it, 
being honeetly incredulous, thinking too weli of their 
fellow-Christians to impute such unpatriotic designs 
to them, and too Ш of the “infidels” to doubt the 
malignity of their imputations. Some of thelr strong 
thinkers, Dr. Spear, for example, are аа clear abont 
the underlying principles of the business as the mem- 
bars of the National League are, and lose no oppor- 
tunity of inculcating rational ideas on the subject. 
To them the inconsistency of the Christian Amend- 
ment” [s so apparent as to be glaring, and the menace 
of it knocks at their hearts, These men, In case of 
need, will have great influence on the Christian com- 
munity, and will rouse the patriotic conscience to & 
sense of its responsibility. The consummation of the 
"Evangelical" plot would probably startle as many 
Christians as unchristians, and give as severe & 
shock to pious believers as to Infldels“ of the school 
of Seaver, or secularista of the school of Ingersoll. 
Logical as the Amendment may be according to the 
requirements of the Christian scheme, inevitable aa it 
may be according to the demands of Evangelical 
prophecy, it does not commend itself to the good 
sense or the good feeling of the multitude, who are 
not logical, and who are more sensitive to the wishes 
of those about them than to the demands of Revela- 
ton. To them religion is a social, domestic, or 
spiritual thing, not political at all; and they would 
question whether its ratification by government 
would be on the whole an advantage, the experience 
of past generations being considered, and the actual 
results of political interference with moral concerns 
being taken into account, s 

The danger is that this their serene supineness 
may be indulged to the extent of making them & prey 
to the “Christian statesmanship” which plots over 
their heads. Hence, while rejoicing in the active 
vigilance of the agitators outside of the Church, we 
rejoice no less heartily in the signa that the best 
Christian minds are awake to the possibilities of 
peril from the manceuyerers within their own camp. 

0, B. F, 


Communication3. 


This is а small volume of choice little poems, and 
it ia presented by Roberts Brothers In neatly-fit 
dress. There iə sweetness of rhythm in its verse, an 
a rare fascination in the gentle flow of thought and 
feeling, with nothing that stirs the hidden depths of 
longings for the unattained, and leaves the aching 
heart to emptiness and fruitless yearning. The au- 
thor’s heart Їв alive to all sights and sounds in Nat- 
tre, and, through all her works, he feels the throb- 
bings of the Universal Spirit. е mysterious emo- 
tions of the soul he understands, and the play of nat- 
ural objects and natural scenes upon them as upon a 
finely-tuned instrument. With truly poetic f 1 
he is keenly ee to pee AK contrasts, : 
pen yon. at w. to the common eye is 
rete iui in the merely external, he discovers 
those occult resemblances which transcemd the per- 
ceptions of sense, and is thus fertile in illustrations 
of natural objects by mental experiences, as well as 
in the more common illustrations by the reverse 


process, 

The sea із to the author а constant inspiration, 
and, when called away from it, he grieves, like а 
lover, for its loss. In *''Sea-Sorcery," that mystic 
feeling which floats one off into the realm where time 
and eternity seem to mingle, where one is so lost In 
dreamy bliss as almost to choose to die rather than 
come back to the stern realities of life's weighty bur- 
dens and unsufficingness, and where, even in a few 
brief hours, he has во far outlived them, that the 
come back to his consciousness за 'anrealities, —all 
this is indicated in a way that brings it home to per- 
sonal experience, 

The home affections, their joys and sorrows, are 
depicted with tender and dellcate A deep! 

reverent and religious spirit ca tha whole, dif- 
fusing light and cheer amid the most grievous afic- 
tions. broad, loving humanity, too, Is felt, extend- 
ing even to our kindred of low degree. In the first 
poem of the book, My Barnacles," is this beauti- 


fully apparent. These little creatures, left by the re- 
treating sea to the hot sun, and lover's careleas 
feet," are his, he says:— 
"Ву lover's right; 
And, when the tide is low, 
Down to the ё with scooping hands 
Or cup of shell I go, 


“And ‘dip the briny waters up, 
And bear them back to give 

To these wee things that long for them, 
As dying men to live, 


“How eagerly their shells dispart 
AM rer der кашып» in i 
o Gara tiny 
The faintest, merriest dia?” 


The story of The Golden-Robin's Nest," inter- 
—4— of — “woe Дый а" "golden hair,” and the 
old grandsire’s, ‘white as snow," ls charmingly told, 
yet with ead pathos comes the close :— 

But whe: & — 

L v n again the piden сора GATIS, 

Grandsire's white locks and baby's golden head 
Were lying low, both in one grasey bed.” 


“Catching Sunshine" is another attractive little 
poem. A cunning two-year old" wondered why 
drooped her flowers, and waa told by mamma because 
Indoors the sunshine did not come:— 


“Next morning when she went to seek 

Her darling at her per 
- Bhe found her standíng in the sun 

In just the queerest way; 

“For there she beld aloft a cup 
Above her pretty head. 

What are you doing, Lolo, dear?" 
Mamma, astonisbed, said. 


“And she, her cup still held — 2 
Bless her, ye Heavenly Powers 

‘Tm catching sunshine, mammas doar, 
To give my це Powers.“ 


But these are specimens it seems almost invidious 
to take, the , each in kind, are so suffused with 
beauty. It Is а little book fitted to read qnietly of a 
late evening hour to an . listener, or alone 
and in silence, when indisposed for the grand old 
masters," but rather for the humbler fact" who haa 


“Heard in bis soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies,” 


which impart to the night sweet harmony * i A 


WHAT 15 TRUE? 


To тне EDITOR оғ THE INDEX :— 
« There is nothing more lauded in the sacred“ writ- 
ol all nations than truth. Tet all men admit that 
religions, except thelr own, are founded on fle- 
tions, or imaginary facta; in short, on falsehooda, 
And while they admit this damaging charge against 
all other religions, they utterly refuse to permit us ta 
go behind their own ‘‘sacred” writings, with the In- 
quiry whether the things therein alleged are real] 
true, They assume their truth, and denounce 
who do not as lost sinners. 

If any person has gone behind the Old and New 
Testaments, and satisfied himself that al! the 
therein alleged are historically true, and that 
theories therein presented of the relations of men to 
each other and to the Supreme Being are consistent 
with each other and with the nature of things, he 
has an unquestionable right to cherish his belief, 
But he does not thereby acquire any right to imposs 
it upon others any more than if he had merely as- 
sumed what he thinks he has proved. To a ressons- 
ble being there can be no revelation of truth which 
does not commend itself to his own individual rea- 
son. Human are only justified In 

as true on trust, while the reasoning faculty 
is weak, too weak to discern between truth and false- 
hood. When it becomes strong enough to 
evidence, to discover fraud, to unmask hypocrisy, 
acceptance as true of what ite own reason decides to 
be either false or improbable, is simply wicked. If 
there is any sach thing as віп, It is sin. 

It does not follow that there ls no truth In *'sa- 
cred" writings because falsehood is found in them. 
Woe to the world If even the worst liara did not 
sometimes speak the truth. The most sincere histo- 
rians may be Imposed upon. All ''sacred" wri 
are more or less и repens, Look back into ancient 
laws, and you d cruelty and injustice po 
In the best of them. 80 In the old Psalms 
of David you will find actions ons attrib- 
uted to Jehovah which no doctor of divinity would 
now dare attribute to the Supreme Being for fear of 
being Indicted for blasphemy. 

The historical basis of the Christian religion is 
contained in four or five distinct narratives of tha 
life and death of a marvellous ethical teacher, whose 
doctrines were by no means new to the world, 
though his power of statement and fidelity to com- 
science were eled. He was a reformer of 
religion from the inside, waging the war of sincer- 
ity against shams with such utter reliance on Divina 

wer to stand by him, that he attacked the power- 

hierarchy of his дау, single handed, in the cita- 
del of its power. The Divine support was withheld. 
In the bitterness of his disappointment, and with a 
heart already broken, he was crucified between twe 
thieves. Parallel es there had been before, 
lessons of the highest import for future ages, but 
never one so touching, because never se 
childlike a faith had found itself at fault. So far 


а tomb, which was sealed and watched; that angels 
came, paralyzed the guard, and rolled away the stoma; 


. 


— 


iss 
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that Jesus rose bodily, walked sway, and, after ap- 
— to many of his disciples, went up irto 

ven, promising through the mouths of “two 
men" in ‘white а to come again in like man- 
ner. On these tional allegations the whole sye- 
tem of Christianity as we see it, the whole Christian 
eccleslasticism of eighteen centuries, is based, То 
support such allegation the evidence must necessarily 
be much stronger than that required to induce a be- 
Hef that Jesus lived, taught, attacked the money- 
changers in the temple, and was crucified. These 
natural facts, with the matter of the teaching, might 
easily have escaped the notice of cotemporary hls- 
tory. Not во the astounding miracle of a crucified 
man rising from the dead and ascending bodily into 
the sky. at was в eo especially if it eon- 
eorne all mankind, as ів alleged—to command instant 
attention and verification on the spot. There is no 
evidence, no pretence that it attracted any attention 
at the time, save among а small circle ol disciples, 
No narrative or proces verbal was made out at the 
time, or till long years after. We hear nothing from 
Joseph of Arimathea who owned the tomb, or from 
Nicodemus, or any other eminent Jew likely to take 
an interest in and give testimony of such an event if 
It had occurred. 

Now the 23 built on this alleged event by 
Paul and others, though there із no satisfactory evi- 
dence In the Scriptures, even as finally manipulated, 
that it was proclaimed or pretended by Jesus himself, 
is that the uncreated Creator of the universe allowed 
and ordered his own ‘‘only begotten Son” to be sac- 
Fificed on that cross for the eins of the world, that 
they who should believe on bim, and no others, 
should have eternal life. Yet the fact that he rose 
from the dead, and was thus proved to be that pre- 
destined sacrifice, was allo to be almost private 
on the very theatre of its accomplishment! Suppos- 
ing we could by any possibility reconcile the sacrifice 
of a perfectly innocent being with the justice of God, 
how can we reconcile the mode of this display of di- 
vine justice with the wisdom of а God who meant to 
save any soul by a belief in it? If the facts of aci- 
ence rested on no better evidence or more credible 
testimony than these facta of theology, the priesthood 
would not have the slightest occasion to quarrel with 
science. They would laugh it to-scorn as easily ал 
they do the resurrections of the “Spiritualists,” 

ey seem one and all to have forgotten how the 
first Christians lived in dally expectation that their 
risen Lord and Savior would return again bodily 
from the sky to set up his kingdom on earth, and 
that if the Scriptures do not тшу and absolutely 
assert that, they assert nothing whatever. It long, 
ago ceased to be possible that that assertion could ba 
true. And if that proves false, what becomes of the 
assertion that Jesus rose from the dead? We ara 
thrown back on the only credible facte, and nothing 
is left of Christianity except the searching and sal- 
mtary sppeals which Jesus, as в man, made to the 
consciences of men. 

Those appeals, though they hardly cover the whole 
ground of life, do contain the highest and happiest 
morality yet given to mankind. The world can no 
more afford to throw them away than it can the sun- 
shine. The soul that drinks them in grows too large 
to worry Itself much about ita own individua! future. 
It is contagiously bappy, accepting so much of truth 
and justice as it can grasp as a sufficient salvation on 
the spot, without MEME God to give it any bonds 
fer the next world. But the God-dishonoring false- 
hood superimposed upon the apothegms and parables 
of Jesus, beclouding and shutting out the sublime 
lessons of order and harmony which the universe is 
more and more revealing to us through scientific in- 
vestigation, has terribly neutralized the result. 

Christianity beíng false on one side, and that the 
side most insisted on by the pulpit, breeds falsehood 
in every department of life, Till we have a pulpit 
thst will preach the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth," how can we expect oaths to 
bind anybody? How can we expect anything but 
deception anywhere? ErizuE WRIGHT. 

Boston, March 4, 1877. . 


e m —Ü—ũ— 
THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEHSOLOGY, 
BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


The whole of the last preceding article was а par- 
Йа] digression, inasmuch as it was subdivisional of 
the Consciousness or spirit; whereas, we are dealing 
emp ба the prima! distribution of the mentlemus 
into Soul, the Consciousness, and the Mind ; but 
this special matter of the subject and object, in the 
operations of the conscious spirit was so closely 
trenched upon by the course of the discussion, is so 
eentral!y involved, analogically, in the whole subject- 
matter, and is so intrinsically important, that it 
could not be well avoided, and will be from time to 
time recurred to. The direct drift of our investiga- 
on is, nevertheless, to establish the parallelism, or 
more properly the repetative coincidence between the 
without, the within, and the between of different 
spheres of being; and, from now on, more immedi- 
ziely as concerning the human body and the human 
mind, taken as two such spheres. 

Let us return to the human body. We are pre- 
pared, now, to become somewhat more precise in our 
discriminations, What was before stated as to the 
body, making its without to be the flesh, its within 
to be the viscera or vitals, and its between to be the 
bony skeleton, we must now take to have been an 
epitome, somewhat inexact in character, resultin; 
from the fact that it represents the condensation o 
two such trios into one. To be more specific, and 
more specifically incipient; that is, to confine our- 
selves . to the firat of the two trios in ques- 
Чор, the Without of the body ia what Dr. Lam 
the distinguished physiologist, classes together as the 
Head-and-Tronk-Walls, and what, for the want of a 


better single word, we may call the Hull or Husk of 
the body, by analogy with a ship. The Within of 
the body із, then, the yleceriamus, extending to and 
especially including the breathing or wind apparatus, 
or breath; the whole analagous, we may say, with 
the cargo of the ship, with a special extension of the 
idea, to include the sails or wind us, and the 
breeze or breath-like apirit which plays in the sails. 
The Between сї the body ja not now to be taken 
literally, as that which merely intervenea between 
the within and the without, bnt as that middle view 
extended, on both sides of itself ао as to embrace the 
withont and the within in one perfectum ; in a special 
sense the whole body, or ship. 

It will be remembered that the without of the 
mind was shown to be the Sproteneity, and also 
ealled, after Hegel, the Soul. By the analogy now 
inatitated, the Soul fe the Hull (and if lost, or cast- 
away, then the Huik) of the mentismus; or, to 
change the figure, it le the chalice or cup which 
holde a more precious freightage which is the con- 
M мета) padone opinii To maata the 

рап tage is the o, exten 
to and Including the salle and the wind (or lungs an 
breath). The wind and breath are the versal 
analogues of Spirit.“ The Within of the mind ів 
the Consciousness with a special and characteristic 
extension to and partial identification with the 
Spirit, as will be presently more fully shown. 

nally, the whole or resultant Mind, or the Mind 
proper, is the Betweenity and its embrace of the 
Spontaneity and the consciousness, which may be 
now otherwise designated as the soul and the spirit. 

We find ourselves, a length, therefore, in the 

resence of the old and well-established theological, 

t always heretofore very vague and indefinite dis- 
tribution of the feeling and th man, into Soul, 
Spirit, and Mind, These present namings are, on 
the contrary, vigorous and technical; and may not 
accord with the first impressions, from the side of 
popular usage. The term soul ía very diversely 
employed, and will continue to be so, no doubt, 
notwithstanding this technica! assignment. It is 
often used as synonymous with the total mentismus. 
It is also, famillarly, and ризага тові usually, but 
hardly ав a strict term of philosophy, put for pre- 
cisely the opposite meaning to that here assigned to 
1t; namely, for the perceiving Consciousness; or for 
Its withinness, the Ego; or Subject, ав distinct from 
any object i™ when Mr, Greene says, alluding to 
Spencer: ^A philosophy that ignores the human 
Soul is usually characterized as a materialistic phi- 
losophy, just as a philosophy that ignores God is 
ete ag as an athelstic philosophy." Blazing 

tar, p. 128. 

All this shows how utterly Indefinite the use of the 
term soul hitherto is; but we certainly need some 
term to denote that outerness of the total mind 
(the mentismus) which 1s most invested іп or inter- 
laced with external nature, and which, as it were, 
repeats Nature, within the mind, I rest on the 
anthority of Hegel for this use of the word soul. 
It is also, I think, quite certain that һе had the 
authority of the primitive Greek conception and 
usage; for M the Greeks, Psyche was very closely 
allied with Nature. It was she who was the lover 
of Cupid; and who was enticed Into his magic pal- 
ace; but who was even untrue to him; but who 
when deserted by him, roamed through the earth 
in search of him, that ie to say, of sensuous pleas- 
ares or love. Cupidity and cupidism, the love of 

old and the love of voluptuousness, or animal 
ust, аз the objective counterparts of the soul, cer- 
talnly imply that the term soul is used to denote the 
mind’s outerness, or Its intimate relation, almost ita 
identification with the natural world. It was Proser- 
pine, not Psyche, who was the Greek idealization of 
the interior spirit of the mind; who came and went 
like the breath; or who in her residence, 
regularly and periodically between her subjective or 
Inner, and her objective or external abode. See 
Bacon's Essays, р. 350. 

There is, at least, an equal degree of indefiniteness 
and uncertainty In the use of the word Spirit; and 
there is а special explanation needed as to why thia 
term is appropriate to the entire Consciousness, aa 
the innerness of the mind, aa contrasted with the 
outer Bpontaneity or Soul. The true and complete 
analogue, In the body, of this innerness of the mind, 
is as we have seen, the vitals or viscera plus the 
Breath, which comes and goes, into and ont from the 
vitals (like Р! ine’s Malts to and from the Pluto- 
nian regions), and which in an eminent sense feeds 
and sustains them. The trachea (or windpipe) is, as 
it were, the stem of the Superior Vitals, the Heart 
and Lungs; or, in a more refined sense, the breath 
itself 16 that stem, and may, therefore, be appropri- 
ately put forward, representatively for the naming of 
the whole visceral region or the inner man entire. 
This із the solution of the seeming incongruity of 
the use of the term Spirit for the total Reflective 
Consciousness of the mind. The word spirit is from 
the Latin spíro, to breathe; as pneuma, the Greek 
word for spirit, means also, and more primitively, the 
breath (s less figurative or mythical word than Pros- 
erpine, for the same ides). Indeed in every lan- 
guage, the words denoting spirit are mere mdoptions, 
or adaptations of or from the words for breath; and 
it must not be forgotten, and cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, that all words denoting mental discrim- 
{nations are derived from words haying the prior 
meanings of bodily or material discriminations; and 
that for the pa of our present current of inves- 
tigations, there is hardly any other clue so important 
as this etymological one. 

After all, it msy be convenient and permissible, 
and to some minds less objectionable, to use the term 
Soul in а general sense for the entire mind (the men- 
tismus), and then to specify, The Mundane or Spon- 
taneous Soul, for the mind's onterness, The Intelli- 


gent Soul for the Po nid or Consciousness, and the 
Mind-soul or Mental-soul for the mind's perfectum, 
the resultant mind, from the union and co-actlon of 
the former two. Still agaln we may say the она 
Soul, the Conscious Soul, and the Paychologic Soul. 
It {в less important what the terms are that 
some terms should becom@ixed and settled for these 
ali-im nt discriminations. In another article I 
shall introduee another set of synonyms for these 
ideas from Swedenborg. Still, for ready reference, 
and with the explanations now made, I believe the 
technical and habitual use of the old instraetually 
evolved terms Soul, Spirit, and Mind will prove most 
satisfactory; although thie use of Mind, for a third 
of the whole domain, will necessitate the frequent 
use of the new technicality тел аил for the whole 
domain, when philosophic is aimed at; 
although, of course, Mind will continue to be used, 
popularly, in this general sense. 

t all events, I must insist on the vital Im 
of obtaining, in some way, fixed technicalities for 
these primal divisions of the mind; and that ne 
proper всіепсе of the mind at large (mentology) is 
even founded until that ів effected. It is, in > 
curious, that at this late day, mental science із so 
little constituted that different writers have no means 
of rendering themselves mutually жоон) to each 
other, in talking about menta] discriminations and 

henomena, even the primary and moet general ones. 
ey have no certainty that they are talking about 
the same things when they use the same words, ner 
that they are talking about different things when 
they use different words; and one-half the time of 
the reader of any book on this clasa of subjecta 18 
consumed in learning, if he can, the author's peculiar 
use of terms. Buch indicia sre characteristic of the 
a rtain preliminary stage in the evolution of any 
sclence. 

To recur to the various uses of the term Soul, It 
may be noticed that even in common habit it ів often 
used to denote the merest externa! personality, as 
when we number a population as containing so many 
souls; an expression which would includa all the 
idiots, as well; who have not even a well-constituted 
shell or hull of the mind; and no proper conscious- 
ness, or true pirit, nor mental ectum. 

The human mind із throughout double-aspected, 
not now referring to that dual character, technically 
known as the duality of the mind, especially elab- 
orated by Wigan and Lambert, and represented by 
the two hemispheres of the brain; but to в difference 
affecting both brains, or what we ordinarily call the 
brain; ne at large—that is to say, as between the 
out -tending presentation and the inward-tend- 
ing presentation. The former of these, sensuous, 
observing, worldly-minded, mundane, looks towards 
the outer world, and relates the mind to its phenom- 
ena, qualities, and character, The latter, spiritual, 
reflective, thoughtful, pietiatic, transcendental, som- 
nambulic or trance-like, looks towards the inner 
world, the spirit and spiritual world, as contrasted 
with and opposed to the outer or mundane sphere, 
and relates the mind to the phenomena, qualitíes, 
and character of the inner or subjective world, at 
large, whatever we may find that to mean. Next to 
the difference of sex there is no other difference 
among mankind so all-pervading and dominant, as 
that which divides them into External Minded and 
Internal Minded people. 

In this first very brond distribution of mentalities it 
may now & why abstract intellectual people are 
classed with pietists and Spiritualists. Swedenbo 
uses the term rational-spiritua] to cover the natu 
relation of these two seemingly remote aspects of 
mind. With the French ux homme d'esprít is not a 
2 but an intellectualist. Comte means by 

e spiritual class of society, his priesthood of the 
future, the sclentiste, and philosophers. It 18 in this 
broad aapect of the subject that the term Spirit be- 
comes adequate to sign 2 internal as against the 
external-mindedness of individual or the race. 

External-mindedness ls, therefore, 2 sort of Outer 
Consciousness Inhering in the Soul; and Internal- 
mindednene is the Inner Consciousness, or true con- 
sclousness, inhering in the spirit. External or 
worldly-minded men find it impossible to compre- 
hend spiritual-minded men, and spiritual-minded 
people have nearly the same difficulty as regarde the 
others. The worldly-minded are agaim, by the anal- 
ogy, Objective minds, апд the spiritual-minded are 
Subjective minds (for although subject and object are 
strictly subdivisional of the Inner consciousness the 
distinction le repeated in the outer consciousness), 

I have now to add the leading point of importance 
resulting from this discrimination, so much to be in- 
sisted upon, of the subject and object, thus made 
tly be gi ape of the withoutness and the 
withindess of mind. Mr. Greene and the other 
writers quoted in the last preceding article, points ont 
the nature of the subject-object-relation, as it occurs 
within the individual mind. In the close of that arti- 
cle, I said that Mr. Greene had fallad to generalize 
the spirit of that relationship. What I mean by such 
generalization is, In part this: As the human mind 
and the human body, and all the other things we 
have considered have, each, a Without and a Within, 
as their primal differentiation, so these should be, to 
be true to the plan of being so indicated, a corre- 
sponding two (and three) foldness in the constitution 
of the World Itself. There should be, therefore, and 
И the principle holds good, there must be a Spirit 
World, similar to that talked of by Swedenborg and 
the Splritists, which is also a Subjective World, not 
in the sense that it Is merely within you or me, but 
that it fe a Withinness-sphere, 2 the same rela- 
tion to this outer mundane sphere which the subject 
holds to the object, in the constitution of the Indi- 
vidual mind. 

It also results that the Subjective state of the Indi- 
vidual mind represented especially, in trance, is in 


rtance 
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natural rapport with this interior or subjective world. 
In this manner, the fundamental doctrine of spiritism, 
which has hitherto rested almost wholly upon observa- 
tional and intuitional grounds, gaina a foothold in fun- 
damental philosophy. + 


A POLITICAL EXPLANATION, 


To THE Evrror OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—' here is such constant misrep: 
mleunderstanding of the logical position of those who 
believe that Tilden was fairly elected, that I presume 
to trespass upon your space, now that the question Is 

в mere matter of history, in ordered to set ourselves 
right in regard to it. 

o person who voted for Tilden doubts that there 
was fraud and intimidation In Louisiana before the 
election; we claim, however, that It was not confined 
to one party, and we claim that it 18 not proved or 
made probable that there was а sufficient predomi- 
nance of it on the part of the Democrats to justify 
giving the vote of the State to Hayes, but that, If it 
is not counted for the eandidhte for whom it was 
cast, It should be thrown out al er, as the prec- 
edent of 1872, under precisely similar circamstances, 
would require, The question ceased to be a political 
one and became a | one, on the 7th of November; 
and we believe that Tilden’s election would have 
been conceded at once if Republicans had been will- 
ing to remember that the question was no longer who 
would be the best President, but which had been 
fairly chosen. 

The following propositions, containing nothing but 
admitted facts—which at least I have never seen 
questioned,—eum up our position :— 

1. Tilden had a majority of several thousand, in 
Louisiana, of the votes actually cast.“ 

2. The Returning Board was composed exclusively 
of Republicans, although the law of the State re- 
quired that it should contain members of both 


parties, 

3. It was а Board of notoriously bad character, ав 
testified to by such Republicans as Gen. Sher- 
idan, and Messrs. Wheeler, Hoar, and Foster. 

4. It was detected in fraud during the canvass, as 
was admitted by Mr. John Sherman at the time, 
although he said nothing about It in hia Report. 

5. It did its work in secret, having certain quasl- 
public sessions in which it heard a certain amount of 
evidence, but doing the canvaselng wholly in secret. 

6. In its final report it made no statement aa to the 
process by which ít arrived at {ta result, only giving 
the result, with the statement in general terms that 
voter had been thrown out for intimidation. 

7. It violated the law of the State, which ex- 

aly declares that no votes shall be thrown out un- 
ess the affidavit as to intimidation, etc., la made ооё 
the day of the election and appended to the original 
returns, 

It is а maxim of law to assume a person to be in- 
nocent until he is proved to be guilty. That is tech- 
nical, criminal law. In dally transactions, on the other 
hand, it is pretty safe to assume a man to be gullty 
Lf he works in the dark and shrinks from investiga- 
tion. But all the time that these suspicions acts 
were going on, the entire Republican press—with the 
honorable exception of the Nation, the Springfleld 
Republican, and I believe the Boston Transcript— 
were urging confidence in the actions of the Board, 


resentation or 


never once ng the Board itself to earn confidence 
by acting ly and openly. 

These allegations we supposed would come before 
the Commission, and from thelr ascertain- 


ment or disproval we ee DI our new President 
would have a clear title, € looked to the Commis- 
ston, either to search out the real truth, or, if It could 
not do that, st any rate to lay down some clear and 

t reason why it could not do яо. 

, then, the mission hed fixed upon any 
one genera! principle to govern their action—as, it Їз 
competent to go behind the Governor's certificate, or 

it Is not competant, —either of these would have been 
& consistent position; bnt elther of these would have 
declared Tilden President. Therefore they abatained 
from committing themselves to any general rule, but 
made a apecial rule for each case. Р 

In Florida they voted to receive evidence ая to the 
eligibility of a certain elector. 

n Louisiana they absolutely refused to receive 

Any evidence whatever upon &ny point. 

Oregon they quietly received evidence and went 
behind the Governor's certificate, which, in the Lou- 
хица сазе, they had declared positively they could 

o. 

Iam aware that a nominal distinction was made, 
that ME went behind the Oregon certificate on the 

ound that it was not based upon tbe canvass. But 

ow could they know this officially except by receiv- 
ing evidence, which, as to Louisiana, they had re- 
fused to do? And see the bearing of this decision. 
, It was equivalent to saying: If the Canvassing Board 
of Oregon [the Secretary of State] had altered votes 
or thrown out Republican counties, there would have 
been no remedy,—it could not be inquired into: The 
mistake of the Democratic officials of Oregon was 
therefore in not manipulsting the origins] returns; 
that would have placed them beyond the reach of the 
power of Congress and elected Tilden by precisely 
the same title which Hayes now has. 

I have written this, not to open a controversy, but 
merely to state our position, and for the reason that 
the supporters of Tilden are constantly tannted with 
refusing to submit to defeat. We are ready to accept 
defeat, only prove to us that we are defeated. Let 
the Louisiana Board make a fair, open count and 
give valid reasons in detail for reversing the vote of 
that State; let the Electoral Commission lay down 
any one principle of law, as law, which, applied to 
every disputed State, will give the election to Hayes, 
if only as a matter of form, and we will acquiesce 


—— 


cheerfully. As it is, we submit, as good citizens, to 
the Preeidency of а man whom three-fourths of the 
American people believe to occupy his place by fraud. 
I will say in conclusion that I аш a life-long 
Republican, my first Presidential vote Батар been 
cast for Hale and Julian In 1852. I voted for Tilden, 
as did Julian, Adams, Trumbull, and many other Re- 
ablicane, because I believed the Republican organ- 
zation to be hopeleasly — 2 and nothing has 
happened since the election to change this ишо. 


[As а sort of personal explanation, this communi- 
cation Іа printed in the hope that it will not be the 
beginning of а controversy which would be profitless 
and uninteresting here, —Ep.] 


— ——— — —— 
OIRCULATE THE PETITION. 


SALAMANCA, Feb. 26, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX:— 

If the “Religious Freedom Amendment” could 
be circulated in every town and ward in the United 
States, two million names at least could be obtained. 
The trouble will be that nineteen-twentieths of the 
towns and wards never will hear of it. There are 
some four hundred and fifty voters in this town of 
Salamanca, and, from the success I am ha in ob- 
talning names, I am confident one-fourth of them at 


least will sign the petition. This doubtless would be 
the case In every Northern town, if an opportunity 
were offered, 


Cannot the officers of the National League see to 
It that a petition is circulated In every town and 


ward as above suggested? One man might superin- 


tend the circulation of petitiona in each county and 


elty. 

There are in this (Cattaraugus) county thirty-two 
towns, and if you will send me that number of blank 
petitions, I will see that each town has one circulated. 

Then I would suggest to the managers of the Na- 
tional League that а list of the counties and towne 
in the United States be made, and, as fast as peti- 
tions be received, they be credited to the locality 
where obtained. 

Such а list can be readily copied from the Tribune 
Almanac. In this way a monster Rus might be ob- 
tained, and а peel man of the subject etarted. 

Yours frate y H. L. GREEN. 

P. S. —It might be well to ask through Tux INDEX, 
— - names of volunteer canvassers for each county 
and city. 


[We are much pleased by Mr. Green's active inter- 
estin this matter. But the officers of the National 
Liberal League have done and are doing all in their 
power—they need the help of every strong friend of 
the movement. They urge the formation of local 
Leagues for the very purpose of syatemizing such 
work as this of getting signatures; if the great body. 
of liberals are torpid or indifferent, how can в hand- 
ful of persons do the work alone? The labor of 
finding canvassers and securing the thorough canvass 
of each town can only be done locally, and а local 
League could do it with ease. That is why we urge 
otganization—not for the sake of being organized, 
but for the sake of doing the work. The truth is 
that the further advancement of this work depends 
on the liberals themselves, not on the officers of the 
N.L.L. Butthe latter stand ready to do all that 
is posaible, and will be rejoiced to see the signs of a 
wide-spread apirit of devotion to the cause of State 
Secularization. The advocates of State Christian* 
{zation are working like beavers, and gaining fresh 
triumpha every day; witness the administering of 
the oath of office to President Hayes on Saturday, 
thua establishing а new precedent for governmental 
homage to the Christian Sabbath.“ Liberals, you 
are permitting the foundations of your liberty to beun- 
dermined ; you can only preserve 1t by actton.—Ep. | 


THAT TERHIBLE QUESTION. 


Mrs, L. В? C.,“ in Tae INDEX of Feb. 22, at- 
tempts a reply to my “Open Letter to Mr. Stebbins.” 
I shal! not occupy myself with her uncalled-for per- 
Bonal slurs and innuendoes as not pertaining to the 
subject at all, but simply desire to correct her state- 
ment of my position. I did write“ I cannot permit 
even the most plausible statements of others to influ- 
ence me“; but it does not logically follow, it appears 
to me, that therefore my stock of knowledge must 
be very limited. My stock of knowledge" concern- 
ing things splritlstic, I frankly admit, I most humbly 
confess, is not only very limited," but really 
amounte to ваше. Is this my fault? Can Mrs. 
L. B. C.,“ or any honest Spiritualist, accuse me of 
demanding too much when, after years of patient in- 
vestigation which resulted in nothing, I finally ad- 
dreas myself to a person who claims to have obtained 
“proofs palpable" of spirit existence, and politely re- 
quest him to have the kindness of palightening not 
only myself but hundreds and thousands of earnest 
truth-seekers? When I addressed my open letter to 
Mr. Stebbins, it was in the expectation that my atate- 
ment would be read and answered by one above the 
ave spiritualistic writers; that this gentleman 
would not regale me with stale ghost-storles, how- 
ever plausible,“ or with a narrative of this or that 
strange occurrence, or with tales of wonderful, super- 
natural phenomena which medium s0-and-so had ex- 
perlenced once. It waa this sort of literature which 
not only disgusted me, but has sickened thousands of 
honest investigators; and it was in the ardent hope 
that Mr, Stebbina would perhaps be able to show us 


sceptics and materialists the true modus operandi, the 
roofs which convinced him of the facts“ of spirit- 
ntercourse, 

I have, ав stated before, calmly and patiently In- 
vestigated for myself, have attended a good — 
"sóances" and circles“ (I was not satisfied wit 
five experiments, as Mra. L. B. C." thinks), have 
read the leading authors on this subject, etc. ; and I 
think Mrs, “L. B. C." has no cause to claim that my 
"mind was biassed." I have also witnessed some 
performanten of Robert Hondin, Signor Blitz, Robert 

eller, and other magicians which were very stranga; 
in fact more inexplicable than many of the so-called 
gpiritistic Posten as related by Mrs. L. B, C. “87 
“most reliable witnesses by the hundreds“! 

But Mrs. L. B. C." p that Mr. Stebbins will 
not 'spend his time" with me; that it would bean 
“arduous task“ to enlighten me. That may be the 
case or not; 1, for my part, consider it pop 
for our Spiritualistic friends to evade euch discus- 
sions, when all great thinkers, every founder of a 
new system of philosophy, every discoverer of a new 
theory have to submit to the most searching crit- 
{clam, Ава general rule they cheerfully do во, and 
are not afi of controversy: tide Herbert Spencer, 
Тед, Darwin, Huxley, Cagpenter, and many 
others. 

My spiritistic friends may be dlepleased; I cannot 
= It. They pu conire to 2 m Шм. Her form 

po ied 8; that they are the ploneers 
of freethought; that they are destroying ecclesiastical 
M aera theological bigotry, and superannuated 
religious dogmas;—what does their system, their 
cultus rest проп, 1f not upon the very same basia, the 
identical foundation of a blind religious belief in phe- 
nomens which cannot be demonstrated, but must be 
accepted вв facte, whether they are such or not? 

Huco ANDRIESSEN. 
BEAVER, Pa. 


to — — 
THE ETERNITY OF MATTER. 


Mr. Е. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Str,—Fénelon says in his Lives of the Ancient 
Philosophers that Aristotle maintained that the 
world іа eternal; that one generation of men has al- 
ways produced another, without ever having a be- 
ginning. ‘If there had been,’ sald Aristotle, ‘a first 
man, he must have been born without father or 
mother, which is repugnant to Nature.“ Fénelon 
says that чре — : — 1 rn. with 
regard to a and other species of beings w pos- 
ple the world; and remarks that it is impossible that 
there conld have been a first egg to give the begin- 
ning fo birda, or that there could have been a first 
bird to give the beginning to eggs, for а bird comes 


from an SERÁ 

Huxley in his New York Lectures says that this 
was a favorite fancy with the anclents." I am told 
that Fénelon misrepresents Aristotle's doctrine, and 
that not any anclent philosopher of note can be re- 
ferred to as holding the doctrine. Is this so? 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CHAPPELLSMITH. 
New Harmony, Ind., Jan. 26, 1877. 


[In the Metaphysics (xx., 3, 1) Aristotle says: A- 
ter these inquiries, there remains for us to make 
our readers aware that neither matter nor form is 
generated." All the atomistic school of philoso- 
phers, from Leucippus and Democritus downwards, 
held to the eternity of matter. The Epicurean 
school, especially, made a dogma of the principle 
that nothing can come from the non-existing, and 
nothing which exists can pass Into non-existence” 
(Usberweg, 1., 205), which Lucretius turned into ап 
hexameter verse: ‘‘Nullam rem e nilo gigni divinitus 
umquam” (1,1560). So of the Stolcs Zeller says, 
in kis Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptica (p. 148), that 
they identified the conceptions of God and Original 
Matter,” and that, with them, property and ma- 
terial, matter and form, are not, as with Aristotle, 
things radically different though united from ай 
eternity. Far from it, the forming force resides in 
matter as such ; It ів in itself something material; it 
{з identical with ether or дегу matter, or atmospheric 
current." This implies the imposalbility of crea- 
tlon, and the Stoic poet Persius has an hexameter 
verba exactly equivalent to that of Lucretius, as fol- 
lows: “De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti." 
The foregoing ів enough to sustain Fénelon.—Ep. | 

— 908 ————— 


REPLY 
TO "AN OPEN LETTER” FROM HUGO ANDRIESSEN. 


DEAR Srn:—Your “open letter" to me, in Тнк 
INDEX of Feb. Ist, is just read, You ask me “to 
enlighten” you on Spiritualism, and yet уоп say, 
“Before I accept сауни as в fact, а truth, I 
must be convinced, and I cannot allow even the 
most plausible statements of others to Influence me 
in this respect.” Ав all I can do, In TRR INDEX, 
will be to make statements, во far as facts go, І can- 
not expect, by your own showing, even “to infin- 
ence," must less to convince you, and therefore must 
r decline the task. 

О far ав my arguments ог apodo may go, аа you 
promptly characterize my opinions as Ananitles,“ 
thst does not promise well for the amenities of & 
discussion. The space I can fairly ask in THE IN- 
DEX would not suffice for the valn effort you ask of 
me. "These i o seem ample for declining your 

uest. ours res nlly, 
"y x^ 6, B. 5ТЕВВГЕВ. 
Dkraorr, Mich., March 1, 1877. 
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ub Ohunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Mesting, 1875. 35 cents (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Oontains Essays by 
Wm. О, Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Franois E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Ohaa. 
9. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. B. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meot- 
img, 1876, 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains в full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Bavage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed ít by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Roason and Bevelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page oft THE INDEX. 


These publications are for baie nt the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mati may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WHM.J,POTTER 500. F. R. A. 


No, 1.—Traths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
oies,” пауз, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Prios 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


Но. I- Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Bái- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the unperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. &. —Christian Propegandism, by Р. 
EK. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Ful of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Eztracta. Price 10 conta; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—**God im the Constitution," by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 oenta; 12 

ү copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—'*Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Babbstarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


Мо. T.—Compulsory Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
oenta; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
conta; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Conati- 
tution. Price б cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The impeachmont of Christi- 
anity, dy F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution fo any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinenoe of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 12.—1s Bomaniam Heal COhristian- 
Му! Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 13—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study ef Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion із incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that » new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15,—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
ianity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for 81.00. 
Address 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster à nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and im the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiem 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
eccleaiasticiam throughout the world, and 
whon the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of ali private and 
public aetivities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of scouring the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republio 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical confrol must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of s thonghtfol character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oo 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua— 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render posaible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coan- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX із Three Dol- 
lars a yoar, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tanoes of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tar, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full,must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington street, Boston 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PHOMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHAHGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OABH. 


Orders are respectfully soltcited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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SEND 25 сіз. to G. P. ROWELL 

conn 00., HC D for Pampbiet of 100 pages, 
of 3000 newspapers, and es- 

timates — ах cost of advertising. 


TO BOOK-BUYEBS, 


Pleaseexamine the revised list of POPU- 
9 ite side of this 
BOOK NOT IN 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
Boeton. 


&INGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1876, and 1876 
(Vola. 2, 3, 5, 6, and T) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
for 1871 and 1872, §2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00. Bent by express at the 
purchaser's expense. Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Восх VOLUMES OF THE 
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Oomplete for the Centennial Year, are now 
resdy for deliyery at this Office, Bent by 
express at the purchaser's expense, Price 
$3.00, in advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
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and infringements. 
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THE INDEX for 
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Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
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probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 
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file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 3251 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 
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The new Liberal joues Tract of М pages, 


entitled, 
*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 

1. PATBIOTIO ÀDDEESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
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This is the Liboral's beat 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


ia the great impending contest over amend- 

the Constitution of the United States 

reference to the school question, It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTEH, 
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Копа distribution D by — fredda of otis 


local Liberal Leagues 


— Go! и than to ardar this Tract by 
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INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Oannot do better than to mae them privately, 
аз opportunity offers, 

Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now rendy for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
— and postage, on the following 


COPIEB,. жүйөөгө га, odii 
TWENTY-FIVE ‘COPIES, <.. 82 — 42 
ONE HUND “ 156 
TWOHUNDRED “ 2.46 

HUNDRED “ 8.60 
FIVE HUNDRED “ 6.00 
ONE THOUSAND ч .... TED 19.00 


N. B. express a q^ over 100 copies will be 
nent by е: ress at the expense of the pur- 
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A NEW QUARTERLY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


5 А want has rede long ми in m coun- 
large an nas of thinkin 
poop ofa pesca’ Eat abl 
same purpose here that the 
m rp ry Reviews serve во well in Eng- 
land. The progressive portion of our popu- 
lation demands some adequate literary ve- 


ents 
UE 


Му and 


hicle for the c and diffusion tbe 
most radical thought of our time. То meet 
this want, and in a Ropa that such demand 


may prove com to maintain its object 
when — pto ded. with it, it is proposed to 
їяапө, on y 1, 1877—or ва soon thereafter 
As circumstances shall warrant,—the first 
number of а quarterly periodical, to be 


“THE RADICAL REVIEW." 


The sucoess or failure of this project will 
depend upon the more or less en 
reception which its announcement 

meet with from the е раро previous to the 
date mentioned. B 


THE LABOR QUESTION— 


involving, as it does, the basis of property, 
the principles — r4 and the L4 -p4 
in Ita sot- 


tion of indus 
tlement, direo ; thé —— l indirectly 
the mental and spiritual condition of the 
а immediate consideration 
est minds, itis the intention of the 
ent of the proposed Review, in se- 
— to arth n ve the preference 
largely to aru at the solution of 
thie д While so doing, 
however, * 2 will not exclude, but welcome 
ther, the p proper presentation of all sidea 
ot all "I subjects per to human welfare, 
whether social, economic, scientific, m 


mathetic, or religious; prompted to 
course by a firm faith in omnipotence of 
TIR tis hoped that the size of the Re- 


requency of its issue, will 

opportunity for thoroughness of 
Sreatnent. not afforded hitherto to the ma- 
{етиу of co T pem exponents of radical 
саи; but, wh е moet of its articles will be 
of the wei, pr peculiar to the best 
review litera’ poetry and the lighter 
features of the monthly magazine not 
be disregarded. To book reviews, large 
be devoted, 


т ваф. ше 
Furnish 


space wi 

The editor and publisher avalls himself 
with pleasure of the permission granted 
him by the following persons, to announce 
them as probable contributors; to which lst 
he hopes to make important additions here- 


John ема онн Fisko, een. 9 Bted- 


man, Sidney ога, Octavius В. tom 

ingham, J. N. Larned, ——.— Spoo 

Ezra H. Heywood, B. V. Unde E NE 

Johnson, Btahl эйе, Pro Prof. E. 

one John W. Chadwick Ball, dosi 
Allen, Mrs. E. M. F. 1 Dyer D. 


tos — ‘Pearl Andrews, Wm. J. Pot- 
ter, Chas. D. B, Mills, Jobn 


Buck, Francis E. Abbot, Wm. Hanson, How- 


Classes and the Ruling Biassen: or, How the oe 8 vus Bartol, Joseph H. | of 

World (а to be Redeemed.” : 1 H. lifforå, J. K. Ing . 

ps по. 2-е 06у, 8.3 8 None, ‘Ooncerning | Rach number will contain two hundred or 
Fed "s hn W. Ch Chadwick. "E more octavo printed on good 

Bw edsnborg.” О , manuel aper. A mite 4 — ot book and other 
The Development of Religious Thought asa versu A will be received at 

in our Country during the Past Century''—a this en- 


series of four lectures, vis. 
уер, ranch Tiffany. ' “Jonathan Ed- 


Feb. 25—Olay McCauley. “От, . — i 
March - David A. asson. “Theod 


Parker." 

March 11—Francis Е. Abbot. “The Scien- 
tific Method in Religion.” 

Single admission, Iö cents, Tickets for the 


course, $1. For sale at the office in Horti- 
cultural Hall,and at OLIVER DITSON & 
СОВ, 451 Washington Street. 


the pub- 
re- 
а 


terprise by 222 оп may n 
Isher to that effect, whereupon he 
ceiye a printed blank, which, when s 
and returned to the publisher, will bin 
re signer to forward the price of subscri tion 
aa Boon a4 informed that the success the 
venture is assured. 
"Terms per annum, post-paid, $5.00. 
Address the Publisher, 
BENJ, R. TUCKER, 
Lock Вот 669, New Bedford, Mass. 
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ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Conatitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of memberskip : 


ARETIOLB IV.—Any person who аһа 
one dollar into Os tebe shall be entitled 
to а certificate, signed by 
as an annual lender of 
tional ral 


League. Any person 
cation serving Е хар pay twenty-five dollars ог more into 


shall be entitled to a 

certificate as a life-member. the persons 
moneat as members at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, at * this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


сив V.—. . . АШ obarter-members 


Annual members of tbe 
League shall be entitled е to seats, — not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress, 
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О R G A N IZ E 
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National Libera! League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the ваше:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL, 
LEAGUES. 


AXxTIOLE ХПЛ, Тһе Board of Directors 
shal) have author: In M DAR АА Shey coooa 
& written application — dy ten or more 
pues and accom, d by dollars, to 

пе а charter for e formation of в local 
auziliary Liberal Teague. 


independent in the admi: 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be supiy ta uníte them in cordial 
fellowship and cient — 5 — of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 

and with gra local Leagues, All votea of 


oe ia all pen 
tions of the Board of Direstors, all possess 


no more authority or MNA over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


ARTIOLE XVI.—Every local auxiliary Lib- 


in accordance with 


and three other members as delegates 
1 Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-ambossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on а scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make в fine orna- 
ment for any hall, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS А SUBSTITUTE FOX THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


with subjecta of which the clergyman is most pro- 
foundly ignorant.“ 
Іх THE opening paper of this issue, we have con- 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. ABTIOLE 1, densed so much of the results of a lifetime that we 
„95 eoe ac shal, make could covet for it an hour's concentrated attention 


ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free | from all who care to understand ns in the least. But 
especially to our brothers and sisters in the Free Re- 
ligious Association we would вау that the questions 
here treated of so briefly concern па all alike and 
have been too much ignored. If this lecture bas 
justly expounded the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion, then Тнк INDEX is vindicated from the crude 
and confused and sometimes carping criticiams which 
have been lavishly bestowed upon it. But if it te 
mistaken in Its construction of the Constitation, 
these columns are not only hoepitably open, but cry 
importunately for a thorough exposure of the mis- 
| take, Let us have a "revival" of plain speaking on 
behalf of the truth. 


Nor Lone since, the St. Louis Times thus reported 
a case of no little importance to the Catholic Church, 
and of no less importance to all tax-payers: "The 
Supreme Court yesterday diamissed Ше suit of St. 
Joseph vs. the St. Joseph College, and thus settled a 
queation of great importance to the Catholics of the 
State. The suit was instituted several years ago by 
the city of St. Joseph to compel the college to pay 
taxes under the Drake Constitution, and it came up 
before the Supreme Court in St. Joseph three years 
ago, before the consolidation, and was held under ad- 
visement until yesterday, when the case was dis- 
missed, the court thus virtually deciding that such 
property ів not subject to taxation. It involved the 
right for cities and counties to tax all Catholic 
schools, asylums, and institutions, and was the only 
test case ever made under the Drake Constitution, 
which did not give the Legislature power to exempt 
property. As the Drake Constitution was in exist- 
ence ten years, had the deciaion bean in favor of St. 
Joseph, it would have amounted to a confiscation of 
Catholicinstitutions at the present value of real estate. 

THE AGITATION begun on the tax-exemptien 
question by the Boston Liberal League, in the winter 
of 1818-4, has not yet expended itself. In his hast 
inangural address, вз we are informed by a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, Governor Rice, re- 
ferring to the bulky Report of the Tax Commis- 
sioners, recommended further investigation of the 
subject; and another Joint Committee on Just and 
Equal Taxation" was thereupon appointed. If the 
unjust taxation of mortgages is finally abolished In 
consequence of this movement, the public onght to 
thank the Liberal League for this much-needed re- 
llef. The Committee held public hearings on the 
special subject of church-exemption on March 18 and 
15. On the former occaalon, those In favor of church 
taxation were represented by Messrs. F. E. Abbot, 
Warner Johnson, of Greenfield, Mass., and J. B. 
Verity, of Cambridgeport, while those opposed to it 
were represented by Rev. Henry W. Foote, of King’s 
Chapel, and a smooth-tongued Catholic priest with 
the euphonious name of Bodfish, At the second 
hearing (at which we were unable to be present) Mr. 
George W. Park made an argument for church tsx- 
ation; while President Eliot, of Harvard College, Pres- 
ident Warren, of Boston University (Methodist), and 
three Catholic lawyers (Hon. P. A. Collins and a Mr. 
Crowley being two of them), appeared to defend the 
right of the public to tax rationalists, sceptics, etc., 
for the support of the churches. We are informed 
that the Mr. Crowley above mentioned, of whom we 
never before heard, made a personal attack on us by 
name, and read garbled extracts from our writings to 
support it, his object being to excite odium against 
the petitioners in the Committee's mind and to make 
bad names do duty as good arguments! President 
Eliot, though on the side of injustice, was at least 
not upngentleman]y. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the Btate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: In other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a suficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church la suffered to control legislation. 


4 The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3, These equal religious rights and libertiea include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead bim to no infringement of the equal rights of 
othars; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4, These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree проп conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


Б. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptios, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any Infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties ш an act of na- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
natural “justico” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
goveramont was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religions rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons аго not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and aot in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


8. Those who labor to gain ог to retain for one class of 
religious believers апу legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their восовев, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


19. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
mpesting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, sad of right over wrong. 


1L No religion can be true whose oontinued existence 
depends on continued State ald, If the Ohuroh has the 
truth, it does not seed the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritiam is 
magnified tenfold. 


13. No religion can be favorable to morality whose oon 
tinued existence depends on continned injustice. If the 
Obaroh teaches good morals, of which justice is а funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morala it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the olaim to these unjust advantages on the soore of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether & fountain of good 
moralinfiuences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. Tho 
Constitution ís no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
son who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justios, sets at nanght the first principles of morality, 
and eabverta the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental ides on which it is built, 


any number of sects or ous bodies; or taxing the peo- 
pie: of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious y, or of any number of 

2 ; or abridging the freedom of 
В һ ог оЁ the press,or the right of poops pesos- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 


condition of suffrage, or юз в qua to any office or 


BmEOTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri: Я levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religions sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institation of learning, in whioh the faith or doctrines of 


any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4—Congress һауе power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation. 
qu — —— — —¾ę¶ ———— — — — À—" 


GLIMPSES. 


Rxv.JoskPH Соок has taken pains to announce 
that there is no scholarly scepticism lu Boston." 
Such an outburst of mingled petulance, absurdity, 
and detraction merely shows that His Lectureship is 
an honest judge neither of scepticism nor of scholar- 
ship. If we should say that there is no scholarly Or- 
thodory In Boston, we should say what is untrue; 
but what Mr. Cook says is exactly as untrue. The 
worst of 1$ is that Mr. Cook is perfectly aware of the 
character of his own statement, and makes it only for 
effect. 

A OOBBESPONDENT aske us to define 'righteous- 
ness," and says: ‘‘My reason for making this request 
{в that I have no other, and know no other, than 
what is called ‘self-righteousness’ ; and that is sald to 
be Шке old horses—the more опе has, the worse off 
he is," Righteousness we take tQ be simply doing 
right ; and no “Savior” can do right in our stead, or 
relieve us from the obligation of doing it, or вате us 
from the moral consequences of not doing it. Prob- 
ably this is what our friend means by ''self-righteous- 
ness, though this word usually signifies that one іа 
puffed up with a conceit of his own virtue not war- 
ranted by his conduot. 

Lists OF SIGNATURES to the National Liberal 
League petition have been received as follows since 
our last acknowledgment; from Mr. Morris Einstein, 
92 names; from Mr. H. B. Fletcher, 37; from Mr. 
Franklin A. Day, Castana, Iowa, 54; from Mr. H. 
Steinmetz, Pittston, Pa., 18; from Mr. W. A. John- 
son, West Exeter, N. T., 44; from Mr. Asa Haskell, 
Alleghany, N. Y. (through Мг. Н. L. Green), 66; 
from Mr. Fritz Mittelmann, La Crosse, Wis., 68; 
from Hon. L. W. Billingsley, Lincoln, Nebraska, 43 
(including 12 members of the Legislature). Large 
lists are promised from other places. Total number 
of signatures thus far recelved—2535. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY seems to bea 
wiser man than many of his clerical brethren. Ina 
visitation sermon delivered not long since, he sald: 
“There are some among ourselves who think that 
they find а refuge from infidelity in the maintenance 
of superstition, but I believe that they are few even 
in numbers, and fewer still in thelr general infinence 
upon the whole community and on the intelligemce 
of the age. ... А man may have picked up here and 
there a good deal from reviews, and yet not be able 
to meet an Intelligent mechanic whom he comes 
athwart in his daily ministrations, and who has got, 
by what means we know not, some real acquaintance 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBER LEAGUE 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1516. x 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Director»; but 
that we assume no responsibility for roc else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ita general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM., 


J. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2. We demand that the mm of chaplains in Con- 
groan, in State Legislatures, e navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all pu sppropdaMupa р educa- 
tional and charitable inatitutions of a sectarian character 
ahall cease, 


4. We demand that all кайи services now sustalned 
V government shall be abolished; and D that 
- uae of — Bible in the 5 schools, fey er ostensíi- 

asa book or avowedly as a book wor- 
р, hail be prohibited, шом 


6. We demand that the appolutment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the varions Atataa, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 


8. We demand that the jolal oath in the courts and 


шой орсо artments of the government be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under ГАДАР» And pén- 
altion of perjury shall! be established fn its d 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ng ре observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
» tian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
L) be conformed to the IEEE M of natural morality, 
eqnal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
m shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 

n; that gur entire political system shall be found- 
ed aud administered on а purely secular basis; aud that 
whatever changes shall prove pocesnary 5а this end shail be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


Tho above ia the platform of Tan INDEX, во fnr аз the 
editor is Individually concerned, But no other person, anil 
no organization, сап be justly or truthfully hold responbi- 
ble for it without his or {ta explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ANHOT, 


ІРог THE INDEX.] 


The Scientific Method in Religion. 


Tenth aud Closing Lecture in the Ninth Course of 
Sanday Afternoon Lectures, given at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Free Religious Association. 


SPECIAL SERIES OF Four LECTURES on "THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN OUR COUNTRY 
DURING THE PAsT CENTURY," namely: 


Leb. 18.—F#rancis Tifany» “Joxataan EDWARDS. ' 
Feb. %—Clay MeCawey. “DR, CHANNING." 
Mur, 4—David А. Wasson. *T'REODORE PARKER." 
Mar. 11—Francis E. Abbet. THE SCIENTIFIO METHOD IN 
RELIGION." 
BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD АВПОТ, 


Herbert Spencer has this forcible and well-ex- 
Жыр passage in his Social Statics: Systems that 

ave bad their day, and are beginning here and there 
to let t through, are patched with modern no- 
tions utterly unlike in quality and color; and men 
gravely display these systeme, wear them, and walk 
about in them, quite unconscious of their grotesque- 
ness, This transition state of ours, раг! aa it 
does of the past and the future, breeds hybrid theo- 
ries, exhibiting the oddest union of bygone deepotism 
and coming freedom." 

То nothing is this statement of Herbert Spencer 
more directly applicable than to the history of relig- 
fous development in the modern world, and (what 
more immediately concerns us in the present series 
of lectures) in our own country during the past cent- 
ury. All sorts of old systems are Nun to decay 
about us; new systems are rising to take their places; 
efforts to combine the old and the new, no matter at 
what expense of consistency or coherency, are the 
most characteristic phenomena of the age. At the 
bottom of all this mental fermentation is the ancient 
and unfinished issue between “bygone [or bygolng] 
deapotisr," on the one hand, and “coming free- 
dom," on the other. The unfinished issue, I say,— 
forit is not ended yet, nor will it be ended for many 
a long year to come. There is no lack of cheerful 
optimists to assure us that— The battle for freedom 
was long since fought and won: all that now remains 
is to learn how to use our freedom rightly." These 
are they who are simply abreast of the predominant 
spirit of their time; they float with the current, mov- 
ing neither slower nor faster. No man feels a pres- 
sure to which he unresistingly yields. But all those 
who are at all ahead of the age they live in,—all 
those who in any degree attempt to lead men's 
thought to other and better things, or to make room 
in the world for new-found truths which cause their 
own pulses to beat strong and quick ee be- 
come aware of the iron limitations which bound the 
general liberty, and learn perforce that the previous 
question must first be settled: shall (he human mind 
be free? Like the old peasant who went to mill 
with one of his donkey's pianeta filled with stones 
to balance the other filled with corn, and who, on u 
mild suggestion that he would more wisely l them 
both with corn, hotly retorted that the way of his fa- 
thers was good enough for him, mankind are to-day 
carrying a heavy and useless load of superstitions to 
keep their “morality’’ in place, and resent, as sacri- 
lege and irreverence, the suggestion that more moral- 
ity and less & tition. would bea wiser arrange- 
ment. Unconscious indeed they are that they carry 
heavy weights of tradition, as unnecessary as they 
are exhnusting; they will never know what a griev- 
ous burden they have borne #0 long, until they are 
rid of it forever. Then truly will they perceive what 
Blaves they have been, all to no purpose; then will 
they perceive with amazement that no one endures а 
slavery во hopeless as he who ernslaves himself, But 
ET the human mind is struggling painfally and 
blindly out of а long-inherited bondage; in the fine 
and happy phrase of Charles D, B. Mills, oar modern 
civilization is in fact nothing but an “ameliorated 
barbariem," Only in the imagination of the poet 
and the prophet shines the broad daylight of true 
spiritual freedom, The great majority of the race 
are sunk in subservience to tottering but still enslav- 
Ing systems; and so profound a truth is the solidarity 
of man that no thoroughly enlightened and emanci- 
pated soul can achieve its destiny freely so long as 
the community are bound, Outward conformity, at 
least by silence, or else a terribly narrowed sphere of 
activity—those are the bard and bitter alternatives; 
and both are vrushing bondage. No—all men must 
be free before one man can be fully so, There are 
spirits into which thie great truth has been burned 
as with a branding-iron; and these are they who 
pour out their lives in the service of human liberty. 

It is with these convictions that I must — 
the subject assigned me in this series of four lectures 
on The Development of Religious Thought in our 
Country during tbe Past Century," 

THE EARLIER PROTESTS AGAINST AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. 

That the dominant principle of the Protestant 
Reformation, formulated iu Luther's doctrine of **jus- 
tification by faith." as op to justification by 
works of ecclesiastical observance and obedience, was 
essentially а Vere pun the authority of the See of 
Rome; that the rise of Anglicanism and the establish- 
ment of the State Church of England were essentially 
a рагі of the Protestant Reformation, an incomplete 
realization of the protest against. Rome's anthorit 
since the new national Church inberlted not a little 
of Romes ectlosiastical power, privileges, and 
claims; that Puritaniem was а new test against 
semi-Romanized T geom в insurrection 
against prelacy and ecclesiastical aathority,—all 


, Моп, 


these are mere historical truisms. So far, the protest 
was more external than internal—a breaking of ec- 
clesiastical rather than spiritual or intellectual yokes, 
an assertion of the rights of individuality in faith 
and practice within the still scrupulously reverenced 
limits of the ancient Christian theology. Variations 
in doctrine followed, of course, in the wake of these 
outward changes of church-relationsbip; the dissolu- 
tion of ecclesiastical unity inevitably resulted in the 
dissolution of doctrinal unity. Nevertheless, the 
theology of Luther, of Calvin, of Cranmer, of John 
Robinson, of Jonathan Edwards, was substantially 
identical with that of Augustine and the other chief 
doctors of the Roman Catholic Church, The Fall of 
Adam, the Total Depravity of the human race, the 
Wrath of God against the world, the Everlasting 
Punishment of the wicked and the unbelieving in 
Hell, tbe Salvation of the redeemed believers in 
Heaven, the absolute necessity of faith in Christ's 
Atonement as the condition of salvation, —these have 
always been the great fundamental tenets of the 
Christian Chureh in all ages, ss little questioned by 
Orthodox Protestants as by Orthodox Catholics, 
The Reformation, therefore, notwithstanding its mi- 
nor theological changes, was in essence a protest 
against outward ecclesiastical authority, a struggle to 
be free from priestly lords and masters rather than a 
struggle to be free from a false, burdensome, and en- 
slaving зен 

But revolutions are never guided and controlled by 
the will of those who originate Шеш; the logic of 
ideas dominates the course of history iu the long run, 
and is at last recognized as the so-called ot 
events. This appears чен, ín the history of Prot- 
estantism. When the world-wide ecclesiastical rule 
of Rome had been во completely shattered a8 to be 
reduced to the rule of local churches loosely con- 
nected by the feeble threads of New England Congre- 
gatlonalism, Puritanism had carried the external т. 
test against the priestly principle nearly to its 
limit, There remained little of external control to 
furnish a cause of protest, except the control of the 
local church over its individual members, This had 
become practically the control of a majority vote; 
and the majority governed by means of a creed. 
The passion for liberty, educated by many genera- 
tions of stern and self-sacrificing struggle, now began 
to be enlisted against the nuthority of the creed it- 
self; the progress of religious development brought 
about a transformation of the old protesting spirit, 
and the demand for intellectual! and spiritual free- 
dom grew out of the old demand for administrative 
freedom. The authority of the priest bad passed 
over Into the authority of the majority vote, and tbis 
rested on the authority of the creed-principle in 
arable from Christian theology—that is, as Lec 
well deseribea it, on “salvation by belief," The ex- 
ternal conflict became an internal conflict; the rebel- 
lion extended, and broke out against the prime doc- 
trines of the Christian creed, though still carried on 
in the name of Christianity. Calvinistic Puritanism, 
on the very heels of the “Great Awak under 
Whitefield and Jonathan Edwards in 1740, found it- 
self confronted in its own churches with Arminian- 
mm, defending man’s free will," —and, before long, 
with Socinianiwm also, defending his right to free 
inquiry" and free thought. As Anglicanism had 
been a protest against Komanism, and Puritanism 
a protest against Auglicaniam, во now, in its own 
New у ee stronghold, Puritanism was obliged to 
bear the brunt of a new protest against iteelf within 
the limite of its own communion. This new protest 
was Unitarianism. 


THE PROTEST OF UNITARIANISM, 


It was essentially a рын against the authority of 
"human creeds," as Channing loved to call them, 
that gave vitality to the Unitarian movement, 
Above everything else, it demanded “spiritual freo- 
dom’’—and what it meant by this, let Dr. Channing 
himself declare: 

“I feel that I cannot better meet the demands of 
this occasion," he preacbed, in the Annual Election 


sermon of May 26, 1830, „than ty leading you to 
prize, above all other rights and liberties, that in- 
ward freedom which Christ eame to confer. To this 


topic I now solicit your attention. And first, I may 
be asked what I mean by inward spiritual freedom. 
The common and true answer is that it le freedom 
from sin, I apprehend, however, that to many, if 
not to most, these words are too vague to convey & 
full and deep sense of the greatness of the blessing. 
Let me, then, offer a brief explanation: and the most 
crm remark in illustrating this freedom is that 
it is not a mere negative etate, not the mere absence 
of sin: for such a freedom may be ascribed to infe- 
rior animals, or to children before becoming moral 
agents. Spiritual freedom is the attribute of a mind 
in which reason and conscience have begun to act, 
and which is free through its own energy th 
fidelity to the trath, through resistance of tempta- 
I cannot, therefore, better give my views of 
spiritual freedom than by saying that it is moral en- 
ergy or force of boly purpose put forth against the 
senses, against the ions, against the world, and 
thus liberating the intellect, conscience, and will, so 
that they may act with strength and unfold them- 
selves forever, The essence of spiritual freedom is 

ower, 
K Truly, It was а noble freedom that Unitarianism 
demanded; yet, noble as it was, it was not а ect 
freedom, In Channing’s own words, It was “that 
inward freedom which Christ came to confer.” Ohan- 
ning had not learned, Unitarianism to-day has not 
learned, that true spiritual freedom cannot be on- 
ferred," —no, not by Christ himself. 

To be free ів man's inherent right, in virtue of hia 
nature as a moral and intellectual e The 
sage I have quoted reveals clearly tbe impe: 
of the Unitarian protest; pter not go far 
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Christ, as a supernatural Revealer; it did not even 
claim complete emancipation of the human mind, did 
not even demand entire freedom of thought, although 
it imagined itself to do so. The recognition of 
Ohrist's authority did not,gnd does not, appear to 
the Unitarians as a limit of rty; bnt nelther did 
the recognition of the authority of Bible-founded 
creeds appear as a limit of liberty to the Puritans or 
to the English Churchmen, or the recognition of the 
authority of their Church to the Catholics. They 
who submit LM personal authority are 
always unconscious of being fettered; bnt they are 
fettered notwithstanding, as peg pun enough 
to all who seek the liberty of ideas. anning and 
his followers avowedly submitted to the authority of 
Jesus эл to the voice of God" ; and this submission 
gave rise to a new and Inevitable protest. 


THE PROTEST OF TRANSCENDERTALIAM. 


This new protest was made by Transcendentalism. 
The authority of the Church, of the Bible, of the 
Christ, no matter how plausibly disguised, was seen 
by the Transcendentalists to be what it really is—an 
external, arbitrary limitation of spiritual freedom; 
and they ralsed their voices Inst it, In all its 
forms, in the name of Intuition. Certain great 
ideas—God, Immortality, Duty—they claimed to be 
facts of consciousness, part and parcel of the human 
mind, truths wrought into the very structure of the 
human soul and wholly independent of experience 
testimony, or demonstration. Channing demanded 
freedom in the name of Christ; Parker demanded it 
in the name of God, —the one simply аа a Christian, 
the other as а Christian Thelet, a ranacendentalist, 
an Intuitionalist. The ''religious element in man’ 
was susomed by the Transcendentalista to be а pri- 
mary faculty," immediately cognizant of eternal re- 
alities which ‘‘transcended experience“; hence their 
name. Let me quote a few passages from ore 
Parker, the “Great Preacher’ of Transcenden- 


m:— 
"The Transcendental philosophy ap in its 
doctrine of God, The idea of God is a fact given in 
the consciousness of man.. . . The existence of God 
is а certainty; I am ва certain of that as of my own 
existence." [Lecture on Transcendentaliem, р. 84.] 

“The knowledge of God's existence, therefore, 
msy ba called, In the у ак of philosophy, an In- 
м of Reason, or, in the mythological Tan age of 
the elder theology, a Revelation God... «c. It 
depends prímarily on no argument whatever,—not on 
reasoning, but Renson..,. It comes spontaneously, 
bya law of whose action we are at first'not conscious, 

belief always precedes the proof, Intuition giving 
the thing to be reasoned about," [Discourse of Mat- 
tera Pertaining to Religion, pp. 21, 22.] 

Max Miiller very clearly states the same general 
position as followa:— 

“Tf, then, there is a Fcp discipline which 
examines into the conditions of sensuous perception, 
and it there is another philosophical discipline which 
examines into the conditions of rational conception, 
there is clearly a place for a third philosophical dis- 
cipline that bas to examine Into the conditions of that 

rd faculty of man, codrdinate with sense and гев- 
son, the faculty of 2 the Infinite, which is 
at the root of all religions. In German we can dis- 
tingaish that third faculty by the name of Vernun/t, 
as opposed to Verstand, reason, and Sinne, sense. 
In English I know no better name for it than the fac- 
ulty of faith, though it will have to be guarded by 
careful definition, and to be restricted to those ob- 
jects only which cannot be supplied by the evidence 
of tbe senses, or by the evidence of reason. . There 
will be and сап be no rest till we admit, what cannot 
be denied, that there is in man a third faculty, which 
I call simply the faculty of 9 the Inflnite, 
not only In religion, but in all things,—a power inde- 
pendent of sense and reason, a power in a certain 
mense contradicted by sense and resson, but yet, I 
suppose, а very real power, if we see how it has held 
ita own from the beginning of the world, how neither 
sense nor reason has been able to overcome it, while 
It alone ів able to overcome both reason and sense," 
[Sctence of Religion, pp. 18, 15. 

Now these passages sufian y show that the free- 
dom demanded by nscendentalism, although abol- 
ishing the outward limitations imposed by an- 
ism, icanism, and Puritanism, and also the in- 
ward limitation imposed by Unſtarlanlam, neverthe- 
less Imposed another in limitation of its own in 
the “Intuition of Resson,” which, as mM notice, 
Theodore Parker made synonymous with Revels- 
tion from God," and which Max Müller regards аза 
special "faculty of faith" whose function is simply 
to receive this "Revelation." By this philosophy the 
ideas of God, of Immortality, of Duty, are elevated 
above the reach of legitimate doubt or question or ex- 
amination; they are pronounced to be primordial 
truths, facts given in consciousness, absolute cer- 
talnties, original revelations of God to the soul; they 
are too sacred to be tested or even scrutinized by the 
discursive reason or “understanding,” and muet be 
accepted by It unreservedly, unquestioningly, submis- 
sively. To exercise independent thought on these 
great ideas, to demand their credentials, to interro- 
gate them touching the validity of their claim to be 
thus received, to subject them to the strict tests by 
which science sifta out truth from error,—all this, in 
the eyes of every genuine Transcendentalist, is proof 
of something worse than a pitiably low grade of In- 
telligenca: it is proof of а religious nature so imper- 


fect or defective or perverted as to cast a sort of stig- 
ma or reproach. t must ар h these great 
ideas, not with the freedom with which it approaches 


with 
be stigmatized ss lous—perhaps secretly cən- 
pi^ 


of ethico-intellectual unsoundnees, attaches to over- 
bold speculation on these fundamenta! articles of the 


Transcendentalist creed; and the “Intuition of Rea- 
son“ becomes thus the last ditch" of dogmatism. 
A new protest must once more be made. 
THE PROTEST OF FREE RELIGION. 
In due time this new protest came, under the 
name of Free Religion. Ita name reveals its nature, 


It was essentially а protest against any and all lim- 
itations of freedom of thought and fellowship in re- 
ligion, whether imposed by anism, Anglicanism, 
Puritanism, Unitarianism, or Transcendentalism— 
whether in the form of external or of internal author- 
ity. It took no negative tion. It affirmed the 
fact of Religion, with all that Religion may be 
‘ound necessarily to imply; what it ed was the 
limitations which all special, historic religions have 
umposed on the freedom of religious thought and re- 
ligious fellowehip. Its denial was only incidental, be- 
ing made necessary by the restrictions which transi- 
tory creeds have hitherto laid on this freedom; its af- 
firmation was primary, fundamental, vital; yet, 
while these rea! ons exist, its main work in eatab- 
lishing its affirmation lies in vindicating and estab- 
lishing its denial. That is, the power and beauty 
of religion can never be realized in human society во 
long аз these limitations of freethought and fellow- 
ship are enforced on mankind by their own supersti- 
tion, Free Religion, therefore, at the outset, found 
in that unrestricted liberty of thinking which the 
progress of science has made familiar to the world 
the one great object to be attained by ita own relig- 
fous reform. Against all the various forme of au- 
thority In religion, from the infallibllity of the Pope 
to the Infallibillty of the Tranacendental “‘Iutuition 
of Reason," Free Religion has steadily maintained 
the right of the intellect to act unrestricted on an 
and all subjects, the right of thought to Serer all 
authority save that of its own natural laws, the right 
of the human mind to Investigate fearlessly and 
freely even the momentous, ta questions of 
God, Immortality, and Duty. In short, that which 
differentiates Free Religion from Unitarlanism and 
Transcendentalism,—that which gives it lu perma- 
nent historical place in the development of religious 
thought in our country during the past century,"— 
can be found only in its demand for unrestricted In- 
tellectual liberty on al] religious topics, and for the 
abolition of all the arbitrary restrictions Imposed on 
such liberty by Ita predecessore. The infallible Pope 
of Romanism, the infallible Bible of Anglicanism 
and Puritanism, the infallible Christ of Unitarian- 
lam, the infallible Intuition of Transcendentalism,— 
all these final authorities are heavy chains cast about 
the human mind; but Free Religion rende them all 
in the name of Science, and establishes nnrestricted 
intellectual freedom in the pursuit of truth. Science 
knows nothing of finalities, or anthorities that may 
not be doubted; it accepts all the risks of a falli- 
bility which cannot be escaped, but which is reduced 
to a minimum by the codperation of many minds. 
And this 1s precisely what Free Religion does in all 
guons of religious belief. There is no room for a 
urther protest on behalf of religious liberty. If 
there were, I would make it here to-day. 


THE CONFLICT OF METHODS. 


From nning to end, the serles of protesta I 
have been depicting has been a slow development of 
the Intellectual comprehension of what freedom in 
religion really is, and an historical development of the 
demand for it, The whole process bas Beera pan 
ually intensifying conflict between two methods. of 
thinking—the method of authority and the method 
of reason. The outward authorities of the Pope, the 
Bible, and the Christ, on the one hand, and the in- 
ward authority of the Transcendental Intuition, on 
the other, agree in thie,—that they must be accepted 
as final and conclusive, and as cutting off all doubt or 
discussion. The principle of implicit faith, the sup- 
pression of all right in the intellect to demand a 
reason, is équally characteristic of them all. The 
Roman Catholic Charch recognizes all four of these 
authorities; the Anglican and Puritan churches rec- 
ognize three of them, but reject the Pope; the Uni- 
tarian Church of to-day feo the authority of 
the Christ and tbe Intuition, but rejects that of the 
Pope and the Bible; the Transcendentalist rejects 
the authority of all but the Intuition; Free Religion 
rejecta them all. To those who delleve, as I do, that 
the Roman Catholic Ohurch reptesente Christianity 
in Ца only complete form, this diminuendo process 
has а double aspect—that of а gradual decay of 
Christianity and that of a simultaneous gro of 
Free on. In Theodore Parker we behold, on 
the one hand, the last great radical preacher who 
could justly retain the Christian name, aince his 
Transcendentaliem was the vanishing point of Christ- 
Íanity,—snd, on the other hand, the great precursor 
of Free Religion, since one more rep would have 
brought him out upon the platform of the scientific 
method. This vast step, however, it is very unlikely 
that he would ever' have taken, even had his great 
and noble spirit still remained among us. In all ita 
forms, from Romanism to Transcendentalism, Christ- 
lanity rests on the ancient, traditional method of au- 
thority; it cannot cut loose from it, and live. With 
all its glorious freedom in other , Transcen- 
dentalism has always retained a certain profound ven- 
erstion for the authority of Jesus,—not as that of an 
infallible teacher, it is true, yet as that of the Natural 
Chief of Transcendentalists. Mr. Gannett has very 
truly said: "Jesus is the Intuitionisi—the man of 
deep moral insight, which gives him t faith in 
God and in man and in the goodness of all things: a 
Jaith that asks no reason for itself [the italics are mine], 
and could give none satisfactory, yet is the great fact 
In him," That phrase utters the inmost soul of Tran- 
soendentalism—"'g faith that asks no reason for it- 
self," It unfolds the method of Christianity in all ita 
forms, from the Catholic to the Transcendentalist. 
It ів a method which neither “asks а reason" itself, 


nor permits another to ask it; it settles the most tre- 
mendous questions that the soul of man can ever ask 
by authority, not by reason; and it matters little 
whether this authority be that of an Infallible Pope 
or an infallible Intuition. The method is fnndamen- 
tally that of dogma, cutting off all discussion, all 
doubt, all query, by a naked 1 say во”; and it is 
just as marked a characteristic of Transcendentalism 
аз it is of Catholicism. Jesus was indeed the great 
Intuitionist, meeting the questions which are now 
stirring the human spirit to its depths with no an- 
swer but—‘‘Verily, verily I say unto you." That 
method makes him not only the Intuitioniat, 
t Transcendentalist, but also the great Dog- 
; and therein lles the necessity of a new pro- 
test against Christianity in the name of religion it- 
self—a new and irrepressible demand for an enlarge- 
ment of the freedom of rellgious thought. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am not voicing а qu 
test against the substance of the great, ideas of 
of Immortality, of Duty; far from it, The protest I 
voice is not agwinst these ideas themselves, but 
against the method which imposes them on the world 
з d as As dogmas, they must die; as the won- 
dertul Guess of untutored man at the solution of the 
universal mystery he inhabits, they must submit 
themselves to the tests of his now educated intelli- 
pos. Thought is to-day asserting its native and 
defeasible right to sit in judgment on this sublime 
Guess of the infantile human race; and its claim 
must be—yes, I say it with all the strength of convic- 
tion of which I am capable—its cl must be 
allowed. Be the result what it may, it le no longer 
possible to deny jurisdiction In these high matters to 
the scientific method. For the scientific method ів 
nothing mysterious or recondite; it ls nothing but 
pers ера тее disciplined — Pa — 
ate use plin yan 
impelled by hunger and thirst after truth, which is 
just as holy as the hunger and thirst after rigbteous- 
ness, and which, like that, shall be filled." As well 
exclaim, ‘‘Thue far shalt thou go, and no farther!” 
to the rising tide on yonder sea-shore, as burl a futile 
e against the rising tide of human thought. 
stand here to-day simply to warn you of the advanc- 
Ing ocean, and beg you to desist, if to desist you are 
not disposed, from the vain attempt to keep back the 
roused Atlantic with a fence of sand. The dogmas 
of Christianity, the dogmas of Transcendental Intui- 
tion, must down forever before the love of truth ; 
and Thought, with its victorious waves, will roll over 
their unresisting rulns. God—Immortality—Duty! 
Those mighty werds of power sre not more dear to 
you than to me; you cannot cherish them more ten- 
derly in your heart of hearts than I. But yet I say 
there is one word mightier still, and that le—Trurs! 
То those who question you whether those qe 
words are words of truth, you cannot wisely fall 
on the bare affirmations of n faith that can give no 
reason for itself,"—on the authority of Jesus or the 
strength of your private Intuition; you cannot quiet 
the questioning thought of the nineteenth century 
with a simple I see—I know!” Quick as a flash 
comes back that other question: “How do you 
know?" If indeed there is no answer to that ques- 
tion but a repetition of the bare assertion, “1 see—I 
now!“ then, in spite of your own undonbting certi- 
tude, whether based on the authority of Jesus or on 
the self-guaranteeing Intuition, the Intellect of the 
age, which has been taught by a brilliant and ever- 
growing galaxy of discoveries to trust the scientific 
method, will silently record this — = 
n е 


the 
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dict: “Fou do not know—you dream“ 
verdict will be just. 
“The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor al! your plety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it!“ 
THE SCIENTIVIO METHOD: WHAT IS IT? 
Believe it or disbelieve it who may, it is a simple 
fact of observation that the aclentific method 1s alowly 
but surely extending {ta jurisdiction over every de- 
ent of human thought; and it will yet do this, 
with universal acquiescence, in the domain of relig- 
loue belief. What, then, із thig scientific method ? 
It is, as T have said, nothing mysterious ог recon- 
dite, nothing new or unfamiliar; it is simply ordi- 
nary thinking corrected by the canons of а more 
cautious and exact p ure. No one is better 
апаа to speak on this subject than John Stuart 


828.) cal affairs, In 
affecting their practica] interests, men hare learn 

to respect and to use their intellects, and to distrust 
the unreasoning Impulses of mere feeling. Sagacity, 
prudence, foresight, soberness of judgment, knowl- 
edge of affairs, persistence of purpose, executive 
energy, trained and experienced minds,—these are 
the things that command euccesa in life; and the 
same mental че аге the things that command 
success in science. Patient industry and resolute 
clear-headedness are quite as much the secret of 
Insight into scientific truth as they are of profes- 
sional, commercial, or political achievements, The 
method of authority in religion relles on inspiration 
revelation, supernatural illumination; the method 
of science relies on brain,—on the mastery of actual 
facta by accurate thought. The one receives—or 
imagines it receives; the other patontiy acquires. 
The one appeals to faith, to feeling, to sentiment; 


the other appeals to knowledge and to Intellect, 
Hence, while sclence, alming solely at truth and 
ent, has cre- 


m py, Wa bie else to its at 
ated an intellectual system of the universe which 
bears the severest teat of verification, religion has 
only created a theology which the educated world ја 
every day more and more emphatically TE аз 
mere mythology. What is the гёзгоп of ere 
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ence in results? At bottom it is nothing but a differ- 
énce of method. There is but one way of arriving 
at truth, ug there are countless ways of arriving 
at myths; and this one way, the way of scientific 
method, science alone exemplifies. If, therefore 
the love of truth la an essential part of religion, an 

if the attainment of religious truth is an object of 
supreme importance to mankind, religion herself 
must learn wisdom by experience, discard her old 
method of authority with its proven worthlessness, 
and courageously adopt the method of science as 
the only pathway to a true comprehension of man’s 
nature and destiny, I plead to-day for a universal 
recognition of the transcendent and supreme impar- 
tance of truth in religion; I vindicate the rights of 
thé human Intellect as the sole discoverer of truth; 
I maintain the unique and exclusive claim of the sel- 
entific method, as the sole organon of Its discovery. 
Let me, then, In the briefest possible manner (for 
it needa no tedious amplification), state the chief 
characteristics of this eclentific method. 

ITS CHIEF CHARAOTERIBTIOS, 

1. In the first piace, it begins with experiense 
alome—with realities— with farts. Among the pri- 
mary data of knowledge Ít admits no assumptions, 
dreams, guesses, abstractions, fanetes; it plante it- 
so on that alone which is established and verifiable 


test of tive | So-called ‘innate ideas!’ 
—that 18, specific truths furnished à priori by the 
mind itself, in advance of all ence—find no 
placo among the data of sclence, ence alone 
ie the basis of the scientific method, 

Atthe вате time [ must add that scientific men 
have been too prone to limit arbitrarily the fleld of 
humar experience; they have cuRivated only a part 
of it, hitherto, and have been too ready to deny the 


existence or eclentific valme ef the rest. By pe- 
rience" they have meant eae 
rlemee the exporience of the senses. The 


the outer univérse?"" Icannot dffseuss this question 
here; it pertains to phHesophical scienee. But I 
must indicate its existence, and simply state that, In 
orm the field of human experience with 
ch the scientifc method is te deal wil! prove to 
be of itumensely vaster extent tian the sclentific 
men of to-day suppoee-—wili prove to include epirit- 
ual no lese than physical Wo E of 
equally valid’ verification. When scientific 
method is spplied to religion, I base on this an- 
thelpated extension. of varifieble emee all my 
confidences in the Ёва! rendering of affirmative sn- 
swers to the momentous questions of God, Immor- 
tality, and Duty. 
2 In * асер plaes, the ae method, 
experience, b by comparison, 
and hypothesis, —by analysis amd the- 
sis,—by induction and deduction,—by clase 
and generalization, — by observation and experiment, 
An short, by all th 


But there will doubtless be special adaptations of them 
to the nature of the new taquiries that will arise. 
Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology 
are precursors of more than one new selence as 
2 In Its antenatal state; and when the Science of 
on," which Mer Müller has already heralded 

with his affluent урыста, and charming style, shall 
have achieved its inevitable place in the hood 
of the sciences, it will illustrate still the rich, inex- 
haustible method to which are due all the real con- 
uests of the human mind over Its own ignorance of 


6 universe. 
3, In the third place,—passing over much that 
ht be said,—the scientific method will (if I 
rightly anticipate in my own thinking the results to 
which it wll) at last conduct the human mind) gen- 
erate а calm and lofty spiritual state unspeakably 
nobler than the ‘faith’? which Кашы enjoins. 
I grant that the idea of God, for example, as in- 
terpreted by the acientific method, is not at all ‘а 
fact given in consciousness," —the intuitional behold- 
ing of an Infinite Object whose existence is as cer- 
as our own; І grant that it is an hypothesis, a 
conjecture, a great and sublime Guess; I grant that 
the knowledge of God is not & present E epe m 
but simply the grandest aspiration of the human 
reason—the deepest and hollest and most passionate 
longing of the buman heart. All this I grant, sur- 
rendering frankly the absolute certitude which 
Christianity profeases (but, alas, as thousands of 
tortured souls confess within themselves, professes 
in vain) to bestow. But nevertheless 1 maintain 
that the establishment of the truth in this greatest 
of all great questions, whether it be at last a resist- 
less proof or а resistleas disproof of God's existence 
by the scientific method, will be an unspeskably 
pue boou to mankind than any ible blind 
th that has no better support than method of 
authority. 1 maintain that the love of truth for its 
own pure sake which brings one to see and feel and 
admit this, le а loftler spiritual virtue, grace, and 
treasure than the most lute falth and trust in 
God without it. I maintain that the brave appeal to 
the intellect alone on all questions of truth or 
error, the brave acceptance of the scientific method 
аз the final Judge on all these questions, must at last 
generate a nobler, fuller, ees juster, sweeter 
religious character than Chris ty has ever ехеш- 
plified to the world, In short, I maintain that truth 


is of infinitely vaster moment to mankind than an; 

consolations, hopes, ecstasies, or other emotion 

satisfactions, which rest only on blind and unreason- 
ing faith—that the intellect is the onl ide to truth 
—that the scientific method 1s the only onest use of 
without this honest use of 
ean create the est or 
to man. 


е lovely, tender, untried 
inmwecence of the child, во is the massive strength of 
a soul that has conquered truth for iwelf worth more 
than the soft, peach-bioom faith of а soul that 
takse truth on trust. There is а bolimes and су 
of the Reason, no less than that of the ence; 
and Paith does but corrupt, pollute, amd desecrate its 
integrity, when she intrudes to bias or warp tta in- 
dependemt judicial action. There is no sanctity eo 
&aored as that which crowne a гоп! self-ded te 


sou absolute: ty to it. Therefore, I say, the 
wery essence of. on le staked om the triumph of 


MIXED I88UES, 


To this conclusion, then have we been led: that 
the devenit of religious thought, from the first 
stirringe of the Protestant Reformation, bas been & 
by harie for the right to think. That is the root 
of the whole matter. One by one have the anclent 
fortresses of Authority been razed to the апа; 
slowly has the standard of Liberty been vanced 
from — to post. Tbe Church of Epgland sepa- 
rated m the Church of Rome; the churches of 
Puritanism separated from the Church of England; 
the churcbes of Unitarianism separated from the 
churches of Puritanism; and there the process of 
conscions and outward separation . There 
has never been а church of Transcendentaliam— 
never a church of Free Religion. The Transcen- 
dental movement in this country grew up within 
the Unitarian communion, and never, as а whole, 
broke with it. Some of the leaders went out of the 
churches al ег; а few founded scattered, feo- 
lated, and in ndent churches of their own; more 
haye remained in Unitarian pulpita to this day. The 
division never ed further than to the estab- 
lishment of two well-marked schools or wings,— 
Theodore Parker having never discarded the Uni- 
tarian or Christlan name, and being stif the chief 
колле of the Unitarian TTranscendentaHsts. 

en Free Religion came upon the s in 1887, 
it did not effect or propose a separation of churches, 
or make any attempt to found a new church at all; 
It simply formed an Association of Individuals. But 
It totally ignored Unitarianism, and even Christian- 
qu it planted itself on wholly new Тоша, far in 

ance both of Unitarianism and scendental- 
ism—ground which in truth is utterly irreconcilable 
with either. But the members of the new Associa- 
tion retalned whatever individual connections they 
pleased, and many of them are to thia "E Units- 
rians or Transcendentalists. The issues, therefore, 


between these thres of 2 thought, 
which I have shown to умар геге very dis- 
tinct and marked, have remained cally very 


much mixed апа confused; and I cannot carry out 
the purpose of this lecture, which is to trace clearly 
and intelligibly the ‘development of religious 
thought,“ without referring to some technical details 
of organization. Technicalities, I know, are dry; 
but I trast that my references to them here will not 
be uninteresting, since they are essential to the under- 
atanding of a great movement of ideas. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


In 1865, for the first time, Unitarianism denom- 
inatiomally organized itself, This step immediately 
prechpitated a collision between its two component 
schools, which turned on the basis of e 
tation, as laid down in the preamble of the - 
stitution. Ву this preamble, the  Unitariane 
рме themselves 3 ва а body of Christ- 
an churches, to the Lo and — 24 
that is, to the authority of Jesus Christ. That 
was all; 16 contained no special dogmas, but also ne 
recognition of the old Unitarian principle of ihe 
right of free inquiry.” Both the assertion and the 
omission were * significant; the Christian 
denis) of liberty o? thought was made once more in 
5 

0 year, ore, at Syracuse, a 
substitute for thle preamble was proposed, discussed 
sH day, and defested. This now preamble affirmed 
that "the object of Christianity is the universal 
diffusion of Love, Righteousness, and Truth," —that 
“perfect freedom of thought” te the right and the 
duty of every human „and that Christian 
organization should be based rather on unity of 
apirit than on uniformity of belief." t 

Now these two preambles embodied respectively 


*'The text of the original preamble was as follows :— 

PREAMBLE — eas, The at op ties and de- 
manda for Christian labor and consecration at this time 
increase our sense of the obligation of all disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Ohrist to prove their faith by self-derial, and 
by the devotion of lives and possessions to the service 

God and the building-up of the kingdom of hls Son: 

ARTICLE I,—Therefore, the Christian churches of the 
Unitarian faith here assembled unite themselves in a 
common body, to be known as the National Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, to the end of energizing and stimu- 
lating the denomination with which they are connected to 
ae exertions in the cause of Christian faith and 
wo . 


t The text of the reform ape mad was ва follows :— 
PERAMBLE.— „ 9! of Obristianity is the 
universal diffusion of Love, htsousness, and Truth; 
and the attainment of this object depends, under God, 
n individual and cóflective Christian activity; and col- 
tive Christian activity, to be efficient, must be thor 


organised; and 
u зак Perfect freedom of thought, which is at once 


the principle of authority and the principle of free- 
dom—the old method of Dogmatism and the new 
method of Science. That was the clear and clean 
issue. The reform-preamble was an attempt to put 
Christianity on the в of “perfect freedom"—to 
reconcile it with modes science by frankly planting 
it on the scientific method, It was, in fact, the pro- 
test of the scientific method in religion against the 
Uaiterian a of the anthority of Jesus; It was 
порсо darme ла mmi 
tion, but the embryo-protest ee Religion А 
in the name of “perfect freedom’’—that le, the free- 
dom of science; it grew out of the more liberal ten- 
dency or side of primitive Unitarianism, and, wholly 
transcenda- 


but In name. But this last circom- 
at mistake 


adopt the method of sclence; for two thousand years, 
it had lived by the method of authority; it had grown 
too gray in obedience to be able now, in Мв deerep- 


reform of py oy was impossible under the 
Christian name or in the Unitarian communion; 
pew wine mnst be put into new bottles. In 
Unitarianiem was too much Шке the recently е 
Seoteh bailie, who, taking his seat for the first time 
on the magisterial bench, looked sternly around, and 
thue addressed the audience: ‘Hitherto there have 
been many complaints as to hew "— affairs 
have been carried out here; but I intend that the 
business of this Court shall be hereafter conducted 
neither partially nor impartially!’ Halting between 
authority and liberty, Unitarianism had a little ef 
beth, but not much of either; it could not make up 
tu mind either to think freely or met trays and b 
way of compromise it cenctuded not to think at all. 
Hence It has left the van of retigious progress, and 
remains respectable, bat stationary. Its new Oon- 
ference was not the place for the appearance of Fres 
Religion. 

THE PLATFORM OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 

i TION I8 ITS CONSTITUTION, 

But It was, nevertheless, ont of the Unitarian Con- 
ference that the Free Religious Association grew. 
This Association, formed in 1867, is the true repre- 
sentative of Free Raligion, to which, indeed, It gave 
name. Unitarianism ite Channings Ч BCÉD- 
dentaliam had its Parker; Free Religion no aingle 


representative er, but represents itself by an 
Association, ss befits & t protest nst АП per- 
sonaljsm In religion. members this Associ 


нән have individually no right to speak for It; in 
vidually they represent only themselyes. Bat the 
Association has not therefore left itself voloelesa—it 
utters its voice clearly in its Constitution. This is 
— declaration of the Association as 
aw 


all the members are bound to scene 
member can do more than declare his own individual 
views, which commit nobody but himself; but the 
Constitution commits him, for it is his own voice, hie 
own Individual declaration, so long as he remains a 
member, With this point clearly understapd, let ms 
point out what the Constitution teaches—no one e 
of course, being responsible for my interpretation 
it, Bntif any one dissents from interpretation, 
І conjure him to correct it by є to the Con- 
stitution Itself and proving by its own words that my 
interpretation [s erroneous, For, if I am not funda- 
mentally mistaken, the Constitution of this Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices these lectures are p 
is pledged irrevocably to the scientific method in re- 
ор, and thereby pledged agalnst the method of au- 
ority, whether in the shape of an Infallſble Po 
an infallible Church, an infallible Bible, an infallible 
Christ, or an infallible Intuition. On all questions 
of mere opinion or belief or special conclusions, the 
Association la neutral, and commits nobody; but on 
the question of method, it is pledged by its Constitu- 
tion to the method of science, and thereby commits 
па all. A clear comprehension of this fact, and con- 
slatent action based upon it, are essential to the true 
and enduring success of the Association in каре 
ing the great reform for which it was organized; 
I maintain that its Constitution unmistakably defines 
this reform as consisting in the substitution of the 
scientific method for the method of authority in relig- 
ion. And that means a mighty religious revolution 
throughout the world. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ABROCIA- 
TION PLEDGES IT TO THE RCTENTIFIO METHOD, 


The principles and objects of the Free Religious 
movement, Its whole practical and ideal significance, 
are contained in the firet Article and half of tbe вес- 
ond Article of this Constitution. What are they? 
Permit me to read them, as they are not mm 

«І, This Organization shall be called the Free Re- 
ligious Assoctation,—ita objecta being to promote the 
practical interests of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship In the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
study of man’s religious nature and puka: and to 
this end all persons interested In these objects are 
uc ee to {te membership. 

“JI, Membership in this Association shall leave 


the right and the duty of every human being, always leads 
to diversity of opinios, nnd ls therefore hi red by com- 
mon creeds or statements of faith; and 

Whereas, The only reconciliation of the duties of соь 
lective Christian activity and individual freedom of 
thought lies in an effi t organization for practical 
Obristian work, based rather on unity of spirit tham on 
uniformity of belief :— 

ARTIOLE I.—Therefore the Churches here assembled, dla, 
regarding all sectarian or theological differences, and 
offering a cordial fellowship to all who will join with them 
in Christian work, unite themeeires in s common body, to 
be known as Тию NATIONAL QONFERENCE OF UNJTARIAM 
AND INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. ) і 
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ewch individua) responsible for his own opinions 
&lone, and affect in no degree his relations to other 
associations ; and nothing in the name or Constita- 
Hon of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limi membership by any test of s lative opin- 
„Ir as defining the of the Asso- 
elation, collectively comsicered, with reference to any 
such opinion or bellef,—or as Interfering in any other 
way with that absolute freedom of thought and ex- 
n which is the natural right of every rational 
[21 


All the rest of the Constitution ів devoted to the 
mere details of organization: what I have quoted te 
the complete and only declaration of the Assceia- 
tlon’s tion in reference to religion. Now the es- 
sential elements of this position are these :— 

The Association le explicitly devoted. to religion,“ 
both by its name and by its avowal of objecta. But 
what it means by religion,“ which it does not de- 

express terms, must be gathered from the 
Constitution as a whole. The three objects I$ enum- 
erstes are Its own definition, however, of “Free Re- 
Hglon, —the only definition which any one, friend or 
foe, has a moral right to apply to that now famous 
| These three objects аге, 1: The “practical In- 
terests of pure religion” (i. e., Righteousness): 2. 
“Fellowship in the spirit" (& e, Love); 3. The sel- 
entific study of man's religious nature and destiny" 
(l. e., religious Truth sought by the scientific method 
alone). Righteousness, Love, Truth,—these, in 
brief, are the objects of this Association; they аге 
also tho professed objects of every church and every 
religion on earth. at, then, gives to this Associa- 
tlon its distinguishing and unmistakable character- 
{ettc—its specifie reason for being? Simply that 
little word “‘scientific’—‘‘the study of 
man’s religious nature and destiny,’—as explained 
and interpreted by Article II., which proclaims ‘‘ab- 
solute freedom of thought and expression“ as the 
“natural right of every rational being." In this em- 
phatic affirmation of the sclentific method In religion, 
and of the unqualifled freedom of thought which the 
scientific method alone gives or even permits, lies 
compressed the entire historical significance of Free 
Religion and the Free Religious Association, Sup- 
press their bold affirmation of the scientific method as 
the sole legitimate method of religious thought, and 
there will remain nothing, absolutely nothing, to jus- 
tify the movement which called them into existence. 
That is the one affirmative word which they have to 
utter to the world; and it is au unflinching, uncom- 
promising denial of the method of authority, whether 
vested in the Pope, the Church, the Bible, the Christ, 
or the Tran ental Intaition. It is a sweeping pro- 
test against the oppreselve claime of Christianity in all 
its forms, —а frank abandonment of the old method of 
authority and a complete advance to the new method 
of liberty, of reason, of sciences, Purely by the in- 
herent forca and meaning of its one great affirmation, 
Free Religion, as in by the Constitution of 
the ation which gave R name, is anti-Christian 
because it is pro- liberty, pro-setence, pro- truth. That 
fact is more = - dimi RE i — 
to-day, and wi very c. y when the 
farae. comes to write the religions history of thé 
nineteenth century. Bui it 14 not perceived or ad- 
mitted to be a fact by some of our own number; and 
І mast support the interpretation I have put on our 
common Constitution by a few facts of vital impor- 
tance to a correct understanding of the origin of this 
Associstion and the “development of religious 
thought in our country during the past century,"— 
nay, more, to а correct understanding of our own po- 
sition, work, and function in thie process of develop- 

ment, 

THE PICTURE OF AN IDEAL. 

In March, 1866, about seven months before the 
meeting of the Unitarian Conference at Syracuse, an 
article entitled ‘‘Positiviem In Theology" was pub- 
lished ір the now discontinued perlodical called the 
Christian Examiner. This article was in substance 
a plea for the sclentific method in religion, and its 
essential positions were as definite, as clearly made, 
and as unqualified as anything I have sald to-day. 
To that article mast be referred all those who are 
curious to trace the origin of that which Is alone dis- 
tinctive in the Free Religious movement—its dop- 
tion of the sclentific method of perfect Intellectual 
freedom as the recognized basis of religious organ- 
ization, and its consequent rejection of all d с 
finalitles, names, and limita of fellowship. Not to 
the influence of Transcendentalism, but to the direct 
infinence of modern science and philosophy on the 
older Unltarianism, must this origin be traced; for 
the new movement was only a maturing of the old 
Unitarian demand for ‘тее Inquiry" minus the old 
Unitarian confession of the authority of Jesus, 
Transcendentalism and Free Religion were two coör- 
dinate and independent, though successive, out- 

wths from a common historical root—Unitarian- 
; and it would be an error to consider the second 
as an outgrowth from the first, 

In order, then, to understand the ancestry and 
true place of Free Religion, in the history of the 
development of recent religious thought, it Іа neces- 
вагу to in mind these three facts :— 

1. The supremacy and sole legitimacy of the sel- 
entific method in religion were explicitly, unquali- 
fledly, and strenuously affirmed in an article in the 
Chris Traminer several months before tbe meet- 
ing of the Unitarlan Conference at Syracuse in 
October, 1886. А А 

2. The reform-preamble which was proposed at 
that Conference, declaring that the object of Chriat- 
lanity Is the universal diffusion of Love, Righteons- 
ness, and Truth," and that “perfect freedom of 
thought Is at once the right and the duty of every hu- 
man being," was simply an attempt to reconcile 
Christianity with modern science by placing it un- 
equirocally on the selentific method ; and this le made 


eti]! more clear ty the fact that thé writer of the 
Christian Exantiner. article wrote and proposed this 
or рини. 

8, This attempt having failed because Christianity 


vice is perfect freedom," an attempt was made the 
next year to maintain the self-same principles in the 
name of Religion, and suceseded in the formation of 
the Free Religions Association. The very name of 
the Association is а sufficient proof of this statement; 
but its Constitution proves It even to superfluity. 
For the objects of Free Religion are there set forth sa 
‘itha practical interests of pure religion’’—a mere pe- 
riphrasis for ‘Righteousness’; ‘‘fellowship In the 
spirit’—a mere periphrasis for Love“; and the 
sclentific study of man’s religious neture and des- 
tiny’’—a mere periphrasis for the pursuit of religions 
“Truth” by tbe scientific method. Thus the “uni- 
versal diffusion of Love, Righteousness, and Truth" 
was declared in 1807 the essence of Free Religion, ав 
It had falled to be decl-red in 1866 the essence of 
Ohristianity. Moreover (and this tells the innermost 
soul of the new movement), the Constitution plaated 
the Association stil] more unequivocally on the sclen- 
{йс method, when it, like the rejected reform- 
preamble, explicitly proclaimed that “absolute free- 
dom of thoug t expression is the natural right of 
every rational! being. 

These three facts reveal the origin and justify the 
existence of our Association. No religioua body, so 
far as I know, hae ever before even tried to organize 
itself on the platform of ‘‘perfect freedom, —of the 
scientifc method. You have both tried and succeed- 
ed; and, if yor are only true to the spirit of the prin- 
ciples you have adopted, you have a moet glorious 
mission to accomplish. e creed of Christianity ia 
a dream, a myth, a falsity; and the world has found 
it out. The creed of the future is science alone; but 
science ів still in it» infancy. To you belongs the 
first splendid affirmation that the method of science 
is the way to all truth, the secret of all brotherhood, 
the hope of all religion. You firat have recorded itin 
the book of human experíence that the noblest 
religious fellowship can be built on absolute loyalty 
to truth and perfect freedom of the human mind. 
Stand firm on the height you have attained, and the 
whole world shall climb slowly to your side. Com- 
prehend fully the greatness and loftiness of your own 

tion, maintain it sacredly for the countless mill- 

yet to inherit ite immeasurable bi , and, 
long ages after yeu and I have slept Ny in 
our unremembered graves, the nobler and juster and 
purer life of 33 be the proof that we have 
not lived in vain. е acorn you have planted: ite 
first tiny shoots you have watered and tended; let 
others rest their tired limbs in the shade of the 
inighty oak, What matters it if the vast torrent of 
the world's life beara down to the future on Its bosom 
no memory of our petty lives? Enough be it,— 
enough it fs,—that the grand, eternal beauty of the 
Idea that has vielted us has not been selfishly se- 
cluded from mankind in the privacy of our, own 
"chambers of imagery,” but has been painted for all 
eyes on the canvas of an outward, living fact. That 
{в the put and miesion of our Association—it is 
only the visible picture of п glorious ideal. Let it 
stand in all the power of its mute appeal before the 
world, until the soul of humanity shall have seized 
the great thought of PERFECT FREEDOM that stands 
invisibly behind it. Then shall come the universal 
Kingdom of Trath; and then let our poor little pict- 
ure, with all recollection of Its painters, be consigned 
to the garret of oblivion. It is enough for us that we 
have not been ‘‘disobedient to the heavenly vision." 


THE POPULATION OF THE EABTH. 


The annual compilation known as Behm & Wag- 
ner's“ estimates the population of the globe at 1,423,- 
917,000, belng an increase of about 27,000,000 over 
that reported by the same authoritles in 1875, So far 
as Europe snd America are concerned it ів not dif- 
cult to make à proximate estimate of their popula- 
tions. Moat of the countries on the two continents 
take censuses at ar intervals. But the number 
of Inhabitants in а and Africa can only be the 
subject of enlightened А pny What purports to 
be the official census of China has always been open 
to the most serious doubts. Good authorities have 
insisted that the population of that country ів re- 
ported, for government purposes, at far above—even 
twice—ita real strength. Behm & Wagner give it at 
405,000,000, with 28,500,000 of ontlying es 
This estimate, If correct, would show a mar de- 
crease from the census to have been taken 
as far back as 1852, which put the population of 
China at 450,000,000. The gain in population in 
Asia alone fe set down at 25,000,000. е advance le 
not ajtributable to the Increase of births over deaths 
during the year, but to the ample means of informa- 
tion which the compllers of the work claim to have. 
The statistics about Africa—excepting on its serni- 
civilized borders—are necessarily almost worthless. 
European powers afraid of Russia will be concerned 
to know that she counts as her own 86,586,000 hu- 
man beings, both in Europe and Asia, which Is an in- 
crease of 900,000 over the estimate of 1875. Some of 
this fs explained by the annexation of territory in 
Asia during the year. The whole Turkish Emptre 


including tributary States in Europe, Aola, and 
Africa, Is sald to have а population of 47,660,000; but 
that of Turkey proper numbers onl 8,500,000, 
There le a computed increase of 1,200,000 over the 


ares of North and South America within the year, 
This can be only conjecture. To illustrate how lit- 
tle reliance can be placed on statistics which aim to 
make 9 clean sweep of the babitsble ares and popula- 
tion of this planet, It may be sald that, aecording to 


the work under notice, thé land surface of tha globe 
seeme to hare decreased within a year by no less than 
83,348 square miles. Thie fact la not ed by 
the encroachment of the sea upon the land, but sim- 
piy by the rectification of surveys lately made, The 

enalty of population to the square mile for three con- 
tinents le given as follows: Europe, 82; Asia, 48, and 
America, 5}. The spare room is here, and it should 
be the policy of the United States In every way to en- 
courage foreigners to come in and possess It. 


A PRIEST was hearing confession, and а boy came 
to him and sald he had a bad ein in his mind. 
“Well, me good boy, come on wid it,“ said his rever- 
ence, ‘‘Augh, thin, your riverence, I do be alw 
sayin’ ‘Be the Holy Father," Tou do? в 
тегу bad, me boy. Now, how often do you be sayin’ 
that?” “ more than forty times а day, your 
riverenco.” “Go home now," said the prlest, “and 
get your sister to make yon a bag and hang it round 
your neck, and every time you say ‘Be the Holy Fa- 
ther’ drop a little stone in it, and come to me this 
day week.“ That day week bis reverence was as 
usual in his box, and he heard an awful noise lu the 
church, во he looked out and saw his penitent drag- 
ging a sack. “Tady Malloy,” says he, what do 
you mane by such condact аз that in the church?“ 
“Share, yər riverence,’’ aaya the fellow, those is all, 
и — Haly Fathers,’ an’ the reat of um's outalde on 

e dray." 


TO THE VENUS OF MELOS. 


О Goddess of that Grecian isle 
Whose shore the blue .£gean laves, 
*'Whose cliffs repeat with answering stalle 
Their features in its sun-kissed waves,— 


An exile from thy native place, 

We view thee in a Northern clime, 
Yet mark on thy majestic face 

A glory still undimmed by Time. 


Through those calm lips, proud Goddess, speak 
Portray to us thy gorgeous fane, 

Where Mellan suitors thronged to seek 
Thine aid, Love’s Paradise to gain; 


Where, oft аз in the saffron East 
Day's jewelled gates were open flung, 

‘With stately pomp th’ attendant priest 
Drew back the veil before thee hung; 


And as the daring kilss of morn, 
Empurpling, made thy charms more fair, 

Sweet strains, from unseen minstrels born, 
Awoke from dreams the perfumed air, 


Vouchsafe at least our minds to free 
From doubts pertaining to thy charms; 
The meaning of thy bended knee, 
The secret of thy vanisbed arma! 


Wast thou in truth conjoined with Mara? 
Did thy fair hands his shield embrace, 
The surface of whose golden bars 
Grew lovely from thy mirrored face? 


Or was it some bright scroll of Fame 
‘Thos polsed on thine extended knee, 

Upon which thou didst trace the name 
Of that fierce god so dear to thee? 


Whate’'or thou hadat, no mere delight 
Was thine, the glittering prise to hold; 

Not thine the form which met thy sight 
Replying from the burnished gold! 


Unmindful what thy bands retalned, 
Thy gaze was йхей beyond, above; 

Some dearer object held enchained 
The goddess of Immortal love! 


We mark the motion of thine eyes 
And smile,—for heldst thou shield or scroll, 
A tender love-glance wo surprisa 
Which telis the secret of thy soul! 
J. L. BTODDARD. 
Boston Transcript. 
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OorAvIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
WILLIAM H. Spencen, MES. E. D. CHENEY, GEORGB JAOOB 
Ногтолкв (England), DAYID Н. CLARE, Муз. ELiZABETE 
CApy Stanton, Editorial Contributors. 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


EQUAL Rromrs rw RELIGION: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals, апа Organization of the National 
Liberal League, at Philadelphia, on the Fourth of July, 
1876. With an Introduction and Appendix. Boston: Pub- 
lahed by the National Liberal League. 1876. Pages 190. 
Price, in paper covers, $1.00; in cloth, 81.25. 

The above Report contains а complete history of the 
Liberal League movement, a full report of the eight ses- 
sions of the Congress, liste of the contributors to the Con- 
gress fund and of the charter members of the National 
Liberal League, the Constitution and list of officers of the 
latter, extracts from lettera by distinguished supporters of 
the movement, etc., etc, It also contains essays by F. E. 
Abbot on "The Liberal League movement; its Principles, 
Objects, and Scope”; by Mrs. C, B. Kilgore on “Democra- 
cy"; by James Parton on Cathedrale and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitalas;" by B. F. Underwood on 
“The Practical Separation of Church and State“; by C. F. 
Paige on the question, “ls Christianity Part of the Com- 
mon Law?" by D. Y, Kilgore on “Ecclesiasticism in Amer- 
ican Politics and Institutions"; and by C. D. B. Mills on 
The Sufficiency of Morality as the Basia of Civil Society.” 
Also, the Address of the Michigan State Association of 
Spiritualists то the Centennial Congreas of Liberals," and 
the "Patriotic Address of the National Liberal League to 
the People of the United States.“ This book is the Cen- 
tennial monument of American Liberalism, and must sc- 
quire new interest and importance every year аа the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHUROH AXD BTATR. 

All those who received the "Certificate of Membership 
of the Centennial Congrees of Liberals," which waa sent 
to the eight hundred persons who signed and returned the 
“application for membership," will recelve this Report on 
forwarding ten cents to defray expenses. Others can re- 
oelveit at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAOUE,231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. 


— . — 


THE '"HELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 
MENT? PETITION. 


At a public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian Amendment, 
Rev. J. P. Lytle, President of the Ohio State branch of 
the “National Reform Association,” used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution: Mr. Lytle in his address pointed out the 
fact that the religious [Christian] amendment of the Con- 
stitution, so far from being a measure contemptible for 
the fewness and weakness of its advocates, has been in 
principle indorsed and adopted by the Senate of the 
United States. In the school Amendment, аз passed in the 
Senate last summer by в vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
cossity for some such Constitutional provision as we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been a long step toward the end we 
soak.” 

What Mr. Lytle said la only too true. Tbe passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole ques- 
tion of State Christianization or State Secularization is 
certain in the not distant future, All friends of such an 
amendment ва shall guarantee and protect Equal Rights in 
Religion by securing the Total Separation of Church and 
State are oarnestly urged to circulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulation, will be seut to any one on receipt 
of а stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


W. S, BELL and Horace Seaver will speak next 
Sunday evening at Palne Memorial Building on this 
question: “Liberalism or Moodyism—which ?" 


Tuis HISTORICAL incident is solemnly commended 
to the attention of all subscribers in arrears, in the 
hope that they may be warned in season of the fate 
awaiting them; An editor once applied at the door 
of Hades for admission. ‘Well, sir,’ replied bis sable 
majesty, ‘we let one of your profession In here many 
years ago, and he kept пр а continual row with his 
former delinquent subscribers, and, as we have more 
of that class of persons here than any other, we have 
passed a law prohibiting the admission of editora,’ ” 


PROFESSOR HUNT ON THE CHEMICAL 
HISTOHY OF THE EARTH. 


Inasmuch as we have taken во much space in this 
lesue of TRE INDEX for our recent lecture at Horti- 
cultural Hall, it seems no more than fair to make 
room here for the appended report of Professor 
Hunt's very instructive and interesting addreas to the 
Chestnut Street Club—for which Tur 1нркх is in- 
debted to the kindness of Mrs. Sargent. There is 
especial significance, in connection with ourown plea 
for The Scientific Method in Religion,” in this 
statement by so eminent a student of science as Pro- 
fessor Hunt: Of late the notion of a general unity, 
and an interdependence of the various parta of the 
universe, has been asserted and reasserted, and has 
finally taken the shspe of a law of adaptation of 
means to ends, and a recognition of efficient and final 
causes. The entire plan of the universe was designed 
by one great efficient cause, and is subordinate to one 
great purpose." This position is essentially that of 
the scientific theism which we have so often advo- 
cated; and It is one which the most rigorous use of 
the sclentific method will, we believe, strengthen 
and confirm as time goes on. But here із the report 
of the meeting :— 


The February mee was held on the third Mon- 
day of the month, in the lors of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
gent, as usual; and the knowledge that Professor 

. Sterry Hunt, the eminent geologist and chemist, 
would read a paper filled the parlors with an intelli- 
gent and appreciative audience. ? 

The essayist in his usual happy manner, after re- 
marking that be should depart somewhat from the 
traditional topics of the club, philosophy, metaphys- 
ica, otc., gave in an easy conversational manner, 
without notes, a sketch of the chemical history of the 
earth, dwelling more particularly upon the harmoniea 
and balancing of the forces in cosmica! chemistry 
with the indications of a general unity of Nature even 
to ita remotest portions. 

The old bg and alchemists were greatly 
interested these subjects, and entertained many 
curious Ideas which modern science has banished. 
Of late the notion of в general unity and an interde- 
nec of the various parts of the universe has 

asserted and reasserted, and has finally taken 
the shape of в law of adaptation of means to ends, 
and a recognition of efficient and final causes. The 
entire plan of the universe was designed by one great 
efficient cause, and is subordinate to one great 


purpose. 
It had long been ized that the vegetable de- 
ded п the min kingdom, while the animal 
— п its turn was dependent upon the vegete- 
ble; and certain philosophers and logians had 
come to the conclusion that al! had bean created ex- 
preeqy for man's use, while others, like Linnsus, In- 
terpreted the facts ín an entirely different way, find- 
ing that vegetables existed entirely for themselves; 
that animals, by holding destractive vegetation in 
check, seemed rather created for the benefit of the 
vegetables than the reverse; and that man, being a 
hunter and slayer of animals, maintained a balance 
between them and the vegetable kingdom. 

Writers like Pope had seen the weaknese of either 
of these teleological modes of reasoning, which he il- 
lustrates In the couplet:— 

“While man exclaims, ‘See ali things for my use!’ 
‘See man for mins!’ replies а pampered goose." 

Disclaiming any intention to discuss the philosoph- 
ical aspects of the questione presented (о these pref- 
story remarks, Dr. Hunt said he wanted to pre- 
sent & few thoughts in regard to the chemical, phys- 
ical. and vital forces which presided over the whole 
earth, or, he would rather say, the universe, It 
would at first glance seem that there was no field for 
the investigation of such subjects outside of our 

. and that there must come a time when, hav- 
ing exhausted this field, we must, like Alexander, 
weep for other worlds to conquer, But modern acl- 
ence has given us these new worlds to conquer, and 
we are able by means of the telescope and spectro- 
scope to learn something of their physica and chem- 
istry, and to see that the same great laws prevall 
there as here. 

In the far-off regions of space we discern great 
masses of nebulous matter from which, in their 
turns, suns and planete are slowly formed; while 
from the latter, satellites are developed, as was our 
moon from the original great earth-mass. Curious 
revelations are afforded by the light which comes 
from these bodíes, showing that the same laws ob- 
talin there аз here. Those far-dletant nebule con- 
tain the same elements that form our own atmos- 
phere, and these elements are found without excep- 
Шоп In all the stars and other worlds which are vis 
ible to us. Weare thus led to admit the continuity 
of our atmosphere to the farthest bounds of space, во 
that, if there are animals upon distant worlds, they 
have atmospheres similar to our own. 

Farther, when we trace the evolution of suns, we 
find in them the same chemical elements as in our 
own earth. Later researches have led some to con- 
clude that the so-called chemical elements are them- 
selves the product of growth or evolution; that is, 
they are not really elementary, but compound. In 
that cosmical chemistry by which glowing suns are 
slowly generated and planets afterwards elaborated, 
combinations are effected by myetic processes which 
cannot be imitated in our laboratories. Suns in 
their earlier conditions are intensely white in color, 
and their spectra indicate a more dissociated condition 
of the components of what are considered by us to be 


' remaining rock-mass was composed of grani 


chemical elements. As they become more and more 
red in color, the spectra indicate fewer differences 
from the apectra of elements found проп the earth. 

Let us see what nebula are. First, ws have the 
ether of в extending to its utmost limits. Sir 
William Thomson sup the nebule to be devel- 

from the ether by some process of cosmical 

stry. In this way the formation of a nebula 
r ,—8 process of 
condensation. e look up into the clear blue sky, 
and see, first a haze, then a cloud, and at last the 
minute les of water gather in drops and fall as 
rain. Just such a thing is а nebula, —a cloud pro- 
duced by some cause in the far-off ether. Farther 
condensation succeeds, unti] at last we have a sun 
with its planets and satellites, 

You will, perhaps, say that we are getting far 
away from our subject in considering these distant 
bodies. Bot the fact is, we cannot understand our 
own present condition without some consideration of 
the stages through which we have Tha 
planet Mars has attained a condition very similar to 
ourown. Her polar regions, like ours, are en 
with snow in winter, and doubtlese other ph 
and chemical phenomena are the same there as 
Aérolites (or uranolites, as they are sometimes called) 

ar to be messengers from other worlds, Th 
are all made up of the same chemical elements, - | 
are subject to the same physical and chemical laws 
which we have upon the They also frequently 
contain evidences of life, indirect, but not less certain. 

What was our earth in its early history? At one 
time it was а huge mass of intensely heated rock. 
The atmosphere then contained not only all the waters 
of the ocean but much of the present solid mass of 
the earth which had not then been condensed. i 
te, but 
the temperature was so great that much of tbe 
material of the present earth was maintained in the 
form of vapor. There was no ocean and no atmos- 
pen such as we now have. Then [t was that chem- 

and physica] laws began to differentiate the 
materials now found upor our planet, many of which 
man now N were stored away for his own use 


&nd behoof. 
The condeneations of this hot vapor formed the 
first rains, which came down c with corrosive 


acids. These, forming channels of descent, united 
into an ocean which, with the remain dry land, 
was totally unfit for life. But after s time gentler 
forces began to work, resulting in в partially purified 
atmosphere, and on conditions a little nearer those 
which sre now found. In those past conditions 
carbonic acid was far more abundant than now, and 


was capable of rapidly corroding hard rocks like 
te. 


Then it was that there began one of the most 
striking examples that we know of chemical har- 
mony. This atmospheric decay of the granite rock 
gave rise to clays and alkalies. It ie a property of 
these alkalies to absorb earbonicacid. In the labora- 
tory, 11 we wish to remove carbonic acid, we intro- 
duce some caustic potash or soda, and the thing is 
speedily accomplished. We find soda abundantly 
in rocks in the form of carbonate of soda. In fact, 
the process of absorption of carbonic acid from ths 
atmosphere іа still going on in many parts of the 
earth. But in those er times the forces wore far 
more active. The carbonate of soda thus formed 
came down into the sea. Here it became again 

into salt in the sea, and Into carbonate of 

lime in sea-shells and corals. The old сак rocks, 
во decayed, became beda of slate, and thus gave us & 
soil for vegetation. The first forms of al life 
appeared in the sea ss mollusks, etc. No animal 
life could yet exist upon the land. These processes 
did not take place in years or centuries, but in the 
long process of and it took ages after the first 
appearance of life in the sea before the land was 
prepared for vegetation. The records of many dy- 
nasties of animal life are written upon the stony 
of the rocky strata, Here we see that higher 

and higher forma of life came into existence as the 
purification went on, rendering the earth more fit for 
reed eg М * lower forms p ite 

e ap on . reat monsters, *dragons 
tearing each other in the slime,"—then, in more 
favorable conditions, higher and higher forms of 
animals and planets, till finally man appears upom 
the scene. 

These operations have important relations with 
the climate. When great heat and moisture prevall, 

antic ferns and other lower plants appear; the 

her forms come when the climate has become 
cooler. Whence came this cooler climate? Some 
geologists believe that there were many 
periods; but this seems quite problemati It 
seems more probable that refrigeration took place at 
& very late period of geological history, The cause 
of the cooling was not elmply the cooling of the 
earth's materials going on through the long ages. 

There ів а cnrlous relation between the compoaition 
of the atmosphere and the temperature of the earth. 
Carbonic acid, which, as we have seen, gradually 
became removed from the atmosphere by combination 
with the granite, has the singular property of arrest- 
ing the loes of heat from the earth's surface, Asin 
a greenhouse the sun's rays come Ìn through the 
glass, and then are detained 7 the cap from T er | 
out, зо an atmosphere charged with carbonic aci 
entrape the sun’s heat; and if a greenhouse could 
be built with double sashes and carbonic acid im- 
prisoned between, the heat would be retained much 
more effectively than now. In the earlier times a 
warm and molest climate was thas kept up till the air 
lost much of ite carbonic acid. The prevalence of 
this warm, steaming atmosphere will probably ac- 
count for the remains of tropical plants and als 
foundj in the polar regions, Greenland, Spits! 
and Nova Zembla, where In early logical 
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existed a most luxuriant vegetation, and such animals 
as lions, prm etc, But the gradual ex- 
traetion of nic acid gave rise to a cooling 
dewn of tbe temperature, unti! much of the polar 


area is covered permanently with Ice and snow, in 
spite of the warm currents which prevent 2 still 


n. 

Thus we have traced the chemical till we 
find the atmosphere in its purified tion of to-day. 
It would sesm that the 3 is now very nearly 


established. A small proportion of carbopic acid 
still remains in the atmosphere to protect us from 
the bitter cold of the interstellar spaces, Vegetable 
life could not exist without carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere, so that ita extinction would be the death 
of every plant and animal, 

While а sal Модене tanta te bò presneved br 
the absorption of carbonic actd into plants and ita 
restoration to the atmosphere by animals, man is at 
the same time adding large amounts to the carbonic 
acid of the sir by burning the coal stored in the earth” 
in past ages. Human agency seems to be exhaust- 
ing the store of carbonic acid which has been ab- 
sorbed by the rocks and carried to the sea and locked 
up in the lime stones at its bottom. 

It is very difficult to say what is to be the fate of 
our earth. Man is slowly but surely e 
coal and ores of iron, and year by year they are 
pearing, ao that, unless new processes of restoration 
Сап be invented, the limit of human development 
must soon be reached, and we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the present order of In a tem- 

one, to be succeeded by another entirely dif- 


t 

But here it seems difficult to consider man asa 
final cause or object of creation. The great saurians 
of earlier periods, and the monkeys, later, could they 
have reasoned, might have said the same with re- 
gard to themselves, not крон What was coming 
after. Only he who sees the end from the beginning 
can know the rea! objecta of creation. 

When we reflect upon this subject, we see the im- 

of one who would attempt to sound the vast 
abysses of the Infinite with his short plummet, and 
are admonished to avoid so hopeless a task. 

In the discussion which followed, Rev. John Weiss 
asked if the cycle of ten thousand five hundred years 
or thereabouts, of variation in the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, and those due to the precession of 
the eqninoxes, etc., might not account for some of 
the changes of temperature. Dr. Hunt thought the 
effect due to this cause, while it was-a vera causa, 
be strictly inadequate to account for the great 
changes in temperature. 

Rev. Samuel Longfellow asked if thers was — 
doubt of the existence of a great glacial period s 
as Agassiz had eupposed, and Dr. Hunt replled that 
there were serious doubts in the minds of eminent 
geologists, for example, Phillips and Dr. Dawson, 
as to во great an extent of the glaciation as Agassiz 
had sup ,—whether it was indeed any greater 
than might be expected even at the present time, 
if the polar ocean avenues were closed so that warm 
equatorial currenta were shut off. In that case, the 
ice would creep down far below our latitade. Geo- 
graphical ch and changes of ocean currente 
would produce np changes of temperature. 

Dr. land Mr. Wasaou inquired as to the ex- 
Istence of any criterion in re to the elementary 
nature of things, and if there was any established 
order in regard to it; to which the reply was that all 
which ecience tells us is that only ni п, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen are found in the undifferentiated 
nedule, while in more developed suns the number of 
chemical elements increases. Where the tem 
ture ір very great, more are found than we know 
here. 'n the chromoephere of the sun is a green 
line not representing апу known element, and it is 
su to be caused by а substance called the X, 
or unknown element, also called helium.“ 

Mr. Walli nuggosted that the principle demon- 
strated by Sir William Thomson of the diseipation of 
energy led to the same conclusion of a final catas- 
trophe that had been intimated by the essayist; also 
that the dynamic phenomena accompanying chemical 
reactions afforded the criterion asked for by some of 
the questioners as to the elementary or compound 
nature of substances, —force being always evolved in 
combinations and being required to effect separation, 

In reply to a question by Rev. Mr. Dole as to the 
evidences of organic life in tneteorites, Dr. Hunt 
gave an interesting account of the amberike and 
unmistakably organic substances found in some of 
these bodies. 


“OPPOSINGY WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


I am very glad that Tae Inpex has spoken 
frankly, and o made clear the source of the luke- 
warmness towards the woman suffrage movement 
which has always pained those who are alike friends 
of both. But its position seems to me as untenable 
as inconsistent. 

To make the question of the extension of suffrage 
dependent upon the way in which the enfranchised 
people will vote seams to me false to the whole idea of 
suffrage, which implies a power of cholce. If you are 
an Intelligent, moral being fit to be trusted with self- 
government, you have a right to a voice in the choice 
of rulers, and In the desision of methods and laws as 
much as I; and to withhold your right because I 
think you would rote for unwise measures is tyranny. 
We did not ask the foreigner how he would vote be- 
tore we naturalized him, nor the negro before we con- 
ferred suffrage upon him. We knew that he would 
often vote ignorantly and umwisely. Probably, on 


the very points which Tax INDEX considers more im- 
portant than the question of woman suffrage, both 
the negro and the Irishman would take, as a rule, 
what it conalders the wrong side far more generally 
than women would, The same is true in regard to 
many other questions, But we have no more right 
to poatpone their enfranchisement until they have en- 
lightened opinions on all questions or any questions 
of politics, than to delay emancipation till the slave 
was rich and educated. , 

The opposition to woman suffrage seems to me as 
impolitic in this respect as it is unjust. Why is wom- 
an eo much attached to the Church? Largely be- 
cause she has been more fully recognized in it than 
in any other of the great departments of society. 
She does not understand tbe questions of the rights 
of the State a» against the Church, because the State 
shuts her out from all participation in ite affairs. 
The strongest influence to make her advocate the true 
relations of Church and State is to give her an equal 
interest—an equal right in and an equal duty towards 
both. Whether she votes or not, she is not wholly 
withont Influence on these questions, as the Church 
very well knows. 

I considerthe cause of Free Religion and of wom- 
an s to be one, because both advocate the 
right of the individual human being to full equality 
and to freedom of judgment; and I believe that each 
movement will belp on the other. Every person has 
a right to lift that end of the beam which seems to 
him to be most important; but no one has a right to 
sacrifice one true canse to another, I should work for 
religious freedom, though 1 knew that |t would post- 
pone the success of woman suffrage till the grave hid 
its triumph from me: I should labor for woman suf- 
frage, though I foresaw that ita first result would be 
to keep the Bible in the schools and strengthen the 
hold of sectarianism. . 

In conclusion I must ssy that I do not agree with 
Tue INDEX that women are so largely opposed to lib- 
eral movementa. The moet entirely liberal person in 
regard to the secularization of schools I ever knew 
was а woman, a zealous, conscientious member of an 
Orthodox Church, with whom I had the great pleas- 
ure of serving on a school committee. I shall be glad 
if the feeling of the Church party in England helps 
forward woman suffrage there; and while I do not 
believe with them that it will put back the cause of 
religious progress for а great while, I do believe that 
it will make Its results broader and truer, І аһа] be 
sorry if any triumph of woman hinders the success of 
liberal religion here; but Ido not believe it will be 
for any long time. If the principles we hold dear are 
true, they need only to be studied and tested, and 
women will be far more likely to accept them when а 
broader sphere of life and duty liberalizes her whole 
thought. E. D. C. 

[If we had been really either “lukewarm” or op- 
posed" to the woman suffrage movement, we should 
instantly acknowledge the justice of our friend'a re- 
buke. As the factis exactly the contrary, we can 
only receive it in silent wonder.—Ep. | 

—— —„— ———————————— 
THE MOODY AND SANHKEY HEVIVAL. 


The following letter will be read with interest, as 
the testimony of a Radical eye-witness :— 
To TRE Ерттон or THE INDEX ;:— 

I accompanied some friends last evening to the 
meetings of the famous Revivalists, Moody and San- 
key. Iheard the noon lecture of the now not lesa 
renowned Joseph Cook, to an audience that crowded 
Tremont Temple in every part, many standing to the 
end, myself one of them. The lecture was a critique 
on some views of Theodore Parker, specially as to 
the Trinity, which doctrines the lecturer seemed to 
comprehend much as *he Court Committee of the 
Lilliputa did the contents of Gulliver’s pockets, Still 
he was several times loudly cheered, proving that he 
had an appreciative as wel! as agproving audience. 

Bat it was the Inquiry Meeting of the Revivalista 
which was most Interesting, Instructing, and humil- 
isting. I never before felt how human nature can 
be degraded, debased, by darkness and superstition 
in the name of religion and for the sake of what was 
there called salvation. I have seen much revival of 
religion before, but never on that fashion. Some of 
the scenes outraged, all decency, as well as reason 
and common-sense. A poor pale-faced litte boy 
was weeping between two rather pretty girls (none of 
them more than sixteen) who were laboring for his 
conversion. They read to him in low tone, argued, 
exhorted, expostulated; and twice they all knelt in 
an inaudible prayer. 

On the other side was a little girl, plainly dressed, 
of about the same age, who had fallen into the hands 


of & not very prepossessing middle-aged saint who 
was seeking her salvation by precisely the same 
means, only in louder voice. They knelt three or 
four times to pray; the man absolutely feeding ber 
with prayer, putting the words in her mouth, ss 
mothers sometimes chew the food for their toothless 
babes. We were in the gallery of the church, and 
these two groups were quite near on either side of us, 
The church above and below was scattered with such 
persons, of all ages down to very little girls, and the 
meeting continued till eleven o'clock, when not only 
the children, but all of us should have been in bed. 
Of our interview with Mr. Moody and his aids more 
might be sald than would suit your apace. A bright 
little woman asked one of my friends at the outset: 
* Are you a Christian?” to which he answered: “I 
would rather refer that question to those who best 
know me." A long bat pleasant talk ensued, im 
which my friend was evidently getting the beat of the 
argument. Finally,the husband of the woman ap- 
peared, and, comprehending the situation, sent her 
away and entered the lists himself. But he soon lost 
ground by losing his sweetness and serenity. At last, 
he sald: “Come with me and be introduced to Mr. 
Moody." So we all three went; but Mr, Moody, 
though admirable ln temper and manner, declined 
“to reason" ; and, after pelting us with a few Script- 
ure texta and saying that Boston was the greatest 
place for arguments he had ever found, called пра 
clean, smooth-shaved, silver-haired man named (as I 
understood) Durant, and then business began in ear- 
nest, to continue till eleven o'clock. My other friend 
was а lady, slater of him who was first assailed, and 
Mr. Moody summoned a Mrs. Gordon to undertake in 
behelf of her soul. 

Mr. Durant was amiable in manner, but assumed 
with fearful assurance that we were all three sinners, 
having no rights which he and other saints were 
bound to respect,—the ground of the Church and 
clergy from time immemorial. 

My course was to put him on the defensive, I 
told him there was nothing abont that meeting пог 
him which could make my two friends better; that 
I had known them thirty years and their parents 
before them; that they showed far better temper and 
spirit than did he; that their lives were all beautiful 
and true; that I would far rather take my chanos 
with them in the Inst judgment than with him; and, 
turning to Mr. Moody, I quoted Burns, poluting to 
Mr. W., my friend ;— 

“With such as he, where'er it be, 

May I be saved or damned.” 
And there was a great des] more of the same; bnt 
I spare your columna, 

Moody, as а man, I liked. He seems earnest, sin- 
cere, and is always amiable. But without Sankey's 
songs, and a surrounding of seedy, threadbare, but 
crafty, cunning clergymen to manage the whole ma- 

-chinery, he would be as powerless as they have long 
ago proved themselves to be, without him or some 
other equally absurd and preposterous appliances, 

Boston will yet bs ashamed of,the whole of them, 
orof herself on account of them; until it will hardly 
be creditable to any one to have been born within her 
borders. PABKER PILLSBURY. 

March 18, 1877. 


— TUI C 


EDITOR INDEX:— А 

In your friendly comments on my article, headed 
“Woman Suffrage and Free Religion," published iu 
THE INDEX of March 1, zs say that I strangely 
“misread” the article that J criticised. That part of 
ner editorial to which my remarks had reference {в 

these words:— 

[We take the liberty of prefixing to Mr. Hunt's 
quotation the words which immediately preceded i£: 

"In presenting the foregoing propositions for geri - 
ous consideration, we wish to be understood. We de 
not, as some have done under the stress of these 
thoughts, take new ground and woman S 
frage; on the contrary, we believe in it and advocate it 
as heartily as ever, But we prefer to work for itso 

when it comes, it may come to stay and do 
, not mischlef, to humanity." 

“Just as soon as this Republic can be induced to 
plant itself on the principle of State Secularization, it 
will be safe to esta woman suffrage on that prin- 
ciple; but to establish woman s in the present 
half-sec condition of the Republic would be 
to imperil, nay, to destroy, the very principles whick 
all men and all women ought to hold most 
cious. It is through State Secularization, th 
that we hops yet to see woman established ; 
without thst guarantee of general security for fres- 
thought, we can take no part In the establishment of 
Woman s dd 

It is this limitation of suffrage to those who thiak 
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as we do on the question of State Secularization, that 
X was criticising. And now you uphold this limita- 
tion more emphatically in M réply to my criticism. 
These are your words; “If it 18 true that women 
would use the suffrage to Christianize the State and 
destroy ite secularity, they have no right to the sut- 
frage whatever," You may be correct In your views, 
but I am not, with my present light, prepared to ad- 
mitit I find the woman suffrage movement ls prov- 
to be a great test-question, going down to the 
on which universal suffrage, or republican 
government, rests. While circulating petitions to 
give women the ballot I have found some of the op- 
ponents driven to take the ground that suff 
omght to be restricted, thus virtually denying the old 
doctrine that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, Now the point 
has got to be settled, what restrictions, If any, should 
be put on the ballot? Your doctrine quoted above, if 
carried ont, would not only deny the suffrage, as 
now, to & large number of women, but would also 
elose the ballot-box against a great many men who 
are already voters. 

Instead of restricting, my Impressions are now in 
favor of enlarging range of the elective franchise. 
I believe the wisest course for the friends of civil and 
religious liberty is to go for putting the ballot Into 
the hands of every member of the community; and, 

cularly, those of the poor and friendlies, the 

ised and outcast, Certainly no distinction should 
be made on account of sex or color. Is it not wise 
and just that every adult of sound mind should have 
& vote, whether he be pharisee or pm enint or 
sinner, believer or infidel? For if we disfranchise 
sinners, who will cast the first vote? 

But the first great reform which our government 
must at once log about 1s to enable every voter to 
go to the polls in safety, with none to molest or make 
afraid, Otherwise, our Republic is a bloody con- 
epiracy,—a gigantic fraud and sham. 

SETH Hunt. 


[Mr. Hunt would refuse, if we may judge by his 
last paragraph, to give the suffrage to men who 
meant (о uee the power thus acquired In driving 
away others from the polls. That would be simply 
the deetruction of all republican liberty ; and, to save 
this, Mr. Hunt would, if we understand him, restrict 
the suffrage himself. Of course, no government can 
live which puts traitors іп supreme command. Very 
well—State Christianization is nothing but revolu- 
tion and treason torepublicaniam. Women have the 
Tight to vote under this government, {/ they will ac- 
espt this government. But no one has a right to vote 
under it to work tts overthrow. Ц Mr. Hunt approves 
the disfranchisement of criminals, must he not ap- 
prove this position ?—Ер.] 


THE CONVENTION OF THE DONORS OF THE 
PAINE MEMOBIAL BUILDING FUND. 


In accordance with the call for this Convention 
issued by a Committee appointed at a previous meet- 
of the donors, а number the donors 
assembled in Paine Memorial Building, Saturday, 
March 3, Judge Thomas Robinson was called 
to the chair, and Mr. W. S. Bell appointed Secretary. 

The result of this meeting was the organization of 
an association, the Constitation of which explains 
sofficlently ite object :— 

Resolved, That we, the donors assembled in s 
Jegally called meeting, do hereby organize ourselves 
under the name of the PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING 
ABBSOCIATION. 

“Resolved, That we adopt the following Constitu- 
thon :— 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

“Ant. I. The name of this organization shall be 
the Paine Memoria! Building Association, and all 
donors to the Paine Memorial Bullding Fund shall 
be considered members of the same, 

“Авт. II. The objects of this Assoclation shall 
be to effect & permanent legal ization of the 
donors of the Paine Memorial Bullding Fund, and 
to elect a permanent Board of Trustees, In order to 

rve and perpetuate the Paine Memorial Build- 
fag for the purposes for which the original donations 
were made. 

“Авт. IIT, This Board shall consist of seven 
members, Including four of the five original Trus- 
tees; namely, Messrs. J. Р, Mendum, Horace 
Beaver, T. L. Savage, D. К. Burt, В. Р. Underwood 
(to аі vacancy 0 Morrts Altman, deceased), to- 

ther with Osmore Jenkins, and Thomas Robinson. 

le Board of Trustees shall constitute the officers 
of the Association and shall have power to transact 
all business connected therewith, They shall also 
have power to fill all vacancies that may occur in 
thelr own number. They are hereby instructed to 
take the necessary steps for incorporating the Asso- 
elation, under the General Statutes of Massachusetts. 
They are furthermore instructed to raise, if possible, 
by public appeal or by other appropriate means, such 
funds as they may find necessary to render lt safe for 
them to release the three joint tenants who now 
hold the fee simple of the Paine Memorial Building 
from all personal liabilities on Its account, and to as- 
game the same as Trustees, They are bereby em- 
powered to hold real or personal property in trust for 
this Association. 

“Voted, That J. P. Mendum, Horace Seaver, T. L. 

D. R. Burt, B. F. Underwood, Oamore 
d and Thomas Robimson are hereby elected 
and declared the Board of Trustees of this Asso- 


ciation. 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of thie meeting 
that Mr. Mendum should confer with Mr. Savage 


for the immediate tranafer of the property from the 
Joint Tenants to the Trustees named above; and if 
he fails In this negotiation, that he then should 
adopt such | measures та may ultimately result 
In placing the uilding in the hands ef the Trustees, 
гето Se latter can succeed in ralsing the neces- 

nnda, 

ong those present who participated in the dis- 
cusslons were Messere. Horace Beaver, J. P. Men- 
dum, Thomas Robineon, Francis E. Abbot, W. B. 
Bell, A. B. Brown, Osmore Jenkins, J. S, Verity, 
8. R. Urbino, and Н. Marston. 

W. S. BELL, Becretary. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Cmc4Aco, March 6, 1877. 
Last Sunday Prof, Wm. D, Gunning finished a 
course of six Sunday afternoon lectures on Man and 
Sclence," The last three were given toa coneldera- 
tion of what science will do for man, physically, so- 
cially, and religiously, We all know what science 
hae done for man physically. It has helped him to 
better ways of living; constructed from the rude hut 
of the savage the present system of modern incon- 
venience which we call the household; and turned 
the gods of rain-clomd and lightning flash into the 
Jaythings of his will, as the idols of ancient worship 
have become ornaments for the mantel. But science 
has by по means completed her work of руне! re- 
ganean If she had, Chicago would not have 
so shameless a retreat before the advancing hosts 
of disease as she did this past winter. Scarlet-fever, 
that out-Herods Herod, in the destruction of inno- 
cents, has been spending the winter with us, and в 
thousand homes have felt the desolation of the pres- 
ence of Death. A council of physicians met, and 
discussed learnedly about bacterias, vibrios, and 
sulpho-carbolate of soda; but the children went on 
dying just the same. 


The revelations which science le making with re- 
gard to disease will, it ls to be h , have this 
wholesome effect: to raise In us a f. of uiv- 
ocal disgust towards sickness of all kinds, If, as 


Tyndall says in his article on “Fermentation,” “re- 
roductive parasitic life is at the root of epidemic 
iseapes,’’ let us bope that all the little aches and ills 

of life may be proved to be no more romantic in their 

character and origin. Aa fast as we come to know 
that disease le something more than slow pining 
away, and learn that It is nothing more pond than 

the surrender of the body to a horde of minute mi- 

croscopic monsters, who prey and feed upon it with 

the most vultare-like avidity, we shall not yield so 
readily to the thraldom of the sick-room. t the 
scientists go on showing the repulsivenesa of disease, 
until we come to be as ashamed of poor health as of 
moral delinquency. We hold men responsible fora 
waste of mental energy, but not fora too lavish ex- 
penditure of physical powers. The doctrine of moral 
accountability few think of disputing; but who was 
ever wise enough to plan в system of rewards and 
ашади or the observance of the laws of 
e 

We look upon the man who has overtaxed his 
strength at desk or in counting-room as something of 
a hero, and half-envy him the prestige he has gained 
through overwork.“ We can all count one or more 
acquaintances among the ul sisterhood of con- 
firmed Invalide. Professional invalidism is, with a 
certain class of women, the pleasing occupation to 
which they devote themselves with an aseiduity 
worthy а better cause. Congratulate a blooming 
matron, with stont frame and ruddy countenance, on 
ber excellent bealth, and she immediately collapses 
Into a seriea of sighs, and informs you, reproachfully, 
that she is by no means as well as sbe looks, Del- 
{сасу of constitution has come to be an accomplish- 
ment necessary to one's standing In good soclety. 
But we'll be t cured of these airs and follies 
when science has done her perfect work. The aci- 
entist may not be able to find the cause of Belinda's 
headache and general debility in an overplus of bac- 
teria in the brain tíasue; but he may inspire us with 
such a thorough aversion to all the grosser forms of 
disease, that we shall never think of cultivating its 
milder forms, under the mistaken notion that-we are 
thereby adding to our attractivenesa. 

According to Prof, Gunning, sclence will do for 
man religiously about what it has done and is doing 
for him physically and socially. Asit has made life 
better worth the living, во It will make religion more 
religious, It is sclence which has Yum anthro- 
pomorphic delusions from the notion of deity, and ia 
so rapidly reducing the sensatlonallsms of religion to 
the dust of superstition whence they sprang. We 
talk about science destroying religion, when it is sci- 
ence which keeps religion alive. This it does In two- 
fold fashlon, by continually goading it on to renewed 
struggles for existence, and ay lifting it from age to 

‚ to a higher level of 


age ht. “Science la a 
mighty elayer of gods," said Prof. Gunning. True; 
but science is revelator as well as destroyer. With 


one hand she overthrows the hydra-headed monster 
of polytheism, and with the other traces the God-Iden 
in the universe. 

Rev. E. P. Powell of the Third Unitarian Church 
lately took ал the subject of his sermon, ‘‘Who is the 
genuine Unitarian?’ ‘The position of the Third 
inations af ——̃ velag the recegeined 

опа ecity,—Mr. Po e i 
radical among the liberal clergy. go pulpit is 
absolutely free one, he entering it only on he condi- 
tion that he might say therein what seemed to him 
fit Mr. Powell's definitions are as broad as his the- 


‘ology, and І doubt if a few Unitarians would not be 


lost In the roomy enclosure they afford. 
Unitarianism, says Mr. Powell, is simply belief In 
the unity of God, So far, so Я e unity of 


Med s ul m te which we can ali give 
assent. It ta in the implied truths arising ont of this 
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fundamental that all differences of opinion are fand. 
"In Him we live and move and have our being; not 


, nor 
Would all Unitarians have added that last clause, 
and have paused to give it f 

Obrist is rejected by the liberals in as various ways 
as there are differences of belief among them. With 
some he is not divimely-inzpired but only divinely- 
íllominated. Many who do not believe in his mirac- 
ulous birth believe in his divine attributes; others 
think him the Master, by foroe of the wonderful ex- 
ample of his life; still others look upon him as в dis- 
moa character, whore a Infuslon of the 
amatic is blended with the saint and teacher. An- 
other of the implied doctrines of Unltarianism is the 
utter rejection of the whole paraphernalis of heav- 
en and hell" Mr. Powell has no great opinion of 
the j ent-day, andcalls it the great gossip-day.’’ 
Again, Unitarians cannot coasistently lend their aid 
to Orthodor measures and movements. Belief in 
the unity of God, rejecting ae it must the doctrine 
of Christ's divinity can only be uem main- 
tained by refusing to cotperate with those who make 
this doctrine the prime factor Im their system. As 
Mr. Powell said, the history of Unitariaaism shows 
no Westminster Catechism, no Augsburg Confession, 
and every conviction must adjast Itself to the funds- 
таа in the unchangeability of God and his 
aws. 

At first it would seam as if Mr. Powell had bat 
entered on the thankiges task of impos 


e majority of people receive and 
use words according to their common — ay 
and while the Unitarianism which Mr. Powell repre- 
sents may be the only consistent exposition of the 
doctrine, the fact still remains thet between the 
av Unitarian and the ''radical" of our day there 
stretches a narrow but impsesable gulf. The vast 
penumbra of partial belief whieh separates the dark- 
est superstitions from true spiritual hienment 
is made up of those varying but scarcely discernible 
shades of opinion which are found in liberalism 
of to-day. There is the liberal Christian, the con- 
servative and radical Unitarian, and the radical 
proper,—s qualifying term no longer, bat sm inde- 
ndent substantive whose excuse for being does not 
е in its relation to something else. The nearer men 
approach each other in matters of belief, the more 
tenacious are they of the differences which still keep 
them And why not? It's not so easy giving 
рр! assome people seam to think. 
when they stand for certain definite duties in life, 
and represent honor and courmge and freedom, may 
we be pardoned for clinging to them as to our good 
angel. Скла P. WooLLET. 


A CODE OF ETHICS. 


po of your thoughtful 
^ e weeks ago one of your 
readers asked, in your columns, if we did not need s 
code of ethics aad morale. Doubtless he saw the 
absolute anth of the Bible passing away, and 
felt that some substitute was needed; but can such 
code be written, and could the effort meet the wants 
of our time, or of any time? I think we m 
e 


green 
people who heard him зау," he asked them в 
simple yet vital question: “© rue ye not, even 
of yourselves, what is right?" He went back to no 
command of the Levitical law, to no word of 171 — 
or apostie, asked no final allegiance to his own 
teachings, but pointed to the within, to he spiritual 
facnities and mental powers of man; recognizing 
that use of intuition, conscience, and reason, that 
exercise of ju ent, that test and comparison by 
experience, which make up the beat process of free 
religious thought to-day. 

Christianity, — 8 does not follow its Master 
tor he lifted the traths of the soul above all outward 
authority, and made no vain effort to limit them by 
any code or creed. Ethical principles reach all time 
and space. Ideas are universal and transceadent. 
Justice, purity, fraternity, immortality, and their 
like, are of the infinite soul, and are in and of the 
soul of man as well, microcoamic in nin and body 
аз be ів. Ne words can more than tell а small part 
of their beauty and power; no atatement can more 
than cover a little segment of thelr infinite в Е 
and their application to the duties and needs of Ше 
varies with every hour, and with esch new occasion. 
Fidelity to these interior truths le the alm of the 
religious man; spiritual culture and the use of rea- 
son his means for growth in grace. 

No vague and shado ideale or theories, withont 
confirmation in outward life, are these traths of the 
soul; but all history is the record of their grand 
results, the test of their reality and strength, the 
evidence of thelr growth from within. That wise 
— noble Israclite, — . “Ав 

tresses nen great onses, во sties su 

rt great nations," And we find that where there 
s finest allegiance to justice, and its kindred ideas, 
there Is safety, peace, culture, and abundance. That 
is а great word of the Hebrew Bible, “Rightecumess 
alone exalteth a nation," and history verifies this 
inspiration of the seer. 
et us have the best thoughts on the conduct of 
life, but no code or creed. e want eimple fidelity 
to our own souls, a wise outlook toward npe life, 
a finer insight and a broader vision to-morrow. 
Shakapeare gives us the eloquent utterance of his 
deep intultlon:— 
“Unto thyself be true, 
Ard it shall follow, es the day the night; 
Thou canst not then be false to any maa.” 


Truly yours, G. B. Brema. 


DETROIT, Mich., March, 1877, 
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VARYING VIEWs OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 


EDITOR or Ix DRZ: 

John H. Noyes bas said: On the whole, Stephan 
Pearl Andrews may be regarded as the American 
rival of bs ens he New York Tribuna once said : 
"He (Andrews) may be the Fichte, the Hegel of 
America," The M Thinker, a review issued by 
seme New Yerk peéltivists, says: "If this claim 
(Andrews) can be established, America has at length 
produced a of the very highest type—a 

ter than Aristotle, Bacon, , Spinoza, or 
Gomte.” 1 have been a patient student of Univer- 
sqlogy for six years, and have no hesitation in afirm- 
ing as my inmost conviction that the claim" ls estab- 
lished and the philosopher produced. Among the 
noble uses the most le InDEXx has served, none 
will render It more illustrious than its mediumship of 
“The Method ef . the Solenee of Sclenees.“ 
“There is no royal road to kfowledge," it із said; 
but an educational method has been discovered, 
which shall be to Instruction what the steam. ne 
ів Lo locomotion and the, ta gommun 
Mr. Andrews once wrote: I mean that every school- 
master at а country cross-road shall be able by the 
ald of the newspaper and his own exertions to gain a 
education than he could by graduat- 
в in the country.” А acience of 
ть discovered, and ів ready for 


more 
Ing at all the coll 
laborat. * ng lication, by wh d of 
elaboration and a on, W eve 

human society, from the t niy, . dg and 


other primary ussetäblles ose of the nation 
and the d, can be sctentiffcalfy organized, dieci- 
plined, and ed ;—an i system of med- 


knowledge of the laws ef health, hygiene aad remedy 
o the laws o „ hy е, 

as shal} make disesse, unless — 4 
fal as drunkenness, and shall bring about an indefi- 
зне рг юрап of life, Lastly, the scientific, unt- 
versal, and absolute religion, reconciliative and ag- 
greselve, at once, ш w faith shall no more be 
seeing as thro’ a glass darkly, but shall be as sight, 
face to face with the eterna? Ter Mr. J, 0, 
Whyte, whose attack upon Universologr lu Tite Fx- 
рех. ої March lst has induced mo to write the above, 
will doubtless regard all this as extravagant. It he 


will purchase tbe Basic Outline of Unteersology, and 
any stud using his eyes and not his preju- 
dices, he will „hat tha. has grappled all 


many more, 
The editor of. THE INpEx wall paya: “The one test 
of a philosophical system is the qneation—is i£ true ??? 
Universology demonstrates itself to me with the pos- 
itiveness and absolute certainty of mathematics. 
The audacious logic of Hegel, the coórdinatíve grasp 
of Goto, the ganaralizing magrifoenee of Spencer, 
аге all exoveded by its far-reaching, wide-sweeping, 
and эсере. I have no reluctance in 
making the statement that the Basle Outline la the 
haoadest, deepest, and highest, the most rigorous and 
most rous book I haye ever read. I unhealtat- 
ingly affirm that to me, In comparison with ita au- 
thor, Oharfes Fourier wee a dreamer, Auguste Comte 
am experimenter, and Spencer a merely ex- 
ceptienal thinker. Such is my eetimate of Stephen 
Pearl Andrews and Universology. 

Е. B. HAZZEN. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass., March 7, 1877. 
Drar Me, Аввот:— 

I was somewhat surprised to find by J. G. Whyte’s 
letter that one of so much penetration could read Mr. 
Andrews’ articles on Universology,’’ and be unable 
to make anything out of them "except & mass of 
more or less incoherent words without meaning," 
To me they were luminous with meaning; the ideas 
were definite and the language clear-cut. There is 
nothing vague or cloudy about “Universology.”’ It 
is the product of 4 deep and sharp thinker; It shows 
study, insight, and comprehension. On the whole, 
it strikes me as the moet inclusive system of pue 
phy the world has yet seen, It is manifold In Its 
&spects and explanations, It fronts all ways with 
kindly appreciation; it gives one plenty of room 
to think and act, It is much better adapted to 
the a Жашын tendencies of the time than Mr. 

pencer's, iem ri 

But the question arises, Ie *"Universology" true? 
wholly true? It Ie partially true, no deubt, like all 
other ayatems. But does it really settle the problem 
of the univere, ог is It simply a glimpee, and so only 
в temporary explanation of things? I incline to the 
latter wiy of sorahing it. The trouble with Mr. 
Andrews is that he undertakes to explain the whole 
univers; to give an all-comprehensive theory. In 
this he is like Plato, баа Swodenborg, Hegel, and 

„ 8 


His 
e human 


mistake to endeavor to ex all things; to find a 
law or method thai s include the sweep and 
meaning of universal life. I think that philosophy 
and science can eniy explain some things, amd these 
only [n в few aspects and relations. There must ever 
be mystery, unexplalnablenese, an immeasurable be- 
юк that transcends human thought altogether, of 
which we can only have g ,flashes We can 
know something of it deeply and traly; but we can- 
not methodize R. It ie a transcendent quantity, too 
illimitable even for the most aided thought. 

So I think Mr. Andrews will fall just where others 
have failed. Не simply gives us a new outlook, 
broad and deep and h but only an outiook. 
The mystery haunts, us still, over all and in all. 
There аге many things that we know nothing about. 
We do not even know that we don't know them. We 
can’t have а creed for our ignorance any more than 
for our knowledge. We don’t know the extent of 
either in regard to Ultimate 

Mr. Andrews’ Ya mI а nutshell“ with 
much more meat In ít than ín Calvin's or other by- 


gone '"nntshells": but it is a nutshell“ still, and 
outside of it the interminable universe moves on. 
хаелем? is measurably true, but is it the symbol 
0 

It seems to me that we can only get at partial ex- 
planation even of the least g. Mr. Andrew?! 
"Universology" is an illumination, brilliant and fine; 
but the secret of nature is not these. Ha helps us to 
understand soma better, but vhe Ultimate 
Fact lo a mystery still. We cannot explain 1t; we 
can only trust it. S. P. PUTNAM. 


To тне EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 


little paper, 
banqnet was in 


The Betweenity of the Palpal no longer separates 
the Dummhett of Hegel fro the Spundisudlichkeit ot 
Oken, because the iteo-Mentology, hitharto velled 
in the dim twilight of the Botwixt, has dawned 
clearly in my min 

I read U 


add Wi 


We have no children, but when we have some, 
which may perhaps now be possible, I shall make 
1 to them by letting them read all about 
€ iclence, І shall bring them up etriot Universol- 

B8 


ts. 
Аз the bany jointings of the human corporoeity are 
the Becoming of Aggregation, so le the — — 
Thinkality (Guesang aahi the outlook-taking or 
FA og of E le abstraction. 

Socdology, or wstbetico-doxology in ita more con- 
crete form, falls utterly when brought face to face 
with this problem. Unless the Soft Solids are clearly 
distinguishéd from the Hard Liquids in contemplat- 
ing the bony tíssues of the mind (mento or menteo- 
logically speaking), there will be set up an empirical, 
untenable and utterly Inevitable— 

But I must pause. I know yon do not hold your- 
self responsible for the views of your contributors; 
but althpugh these are doubtless very advanced, they 


haps, throi our courtesy, find publicit 
in Tux IAE. — — may be touched, x 7 


MONTREAL, March 1. 


—— ————— 
THE NAIL HIT ON THE HEAD. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

What the liberal cause needs at this time is a 
of able, thoughtful, brave, self-sacrificing men 
women, like unto those who, for thirty years, pros- 
ecuted the antl-alavery conflict; men and women 
who are willing to give everything to the cause,—to 
Ego from town to town without money and without 

rice, holding conventions and and educat- 
ng the peop е. зоги лада — women Iz. draw 
arge audiences anywhere, for the are pre- 
pared for such a movement. In Scripture 1 ө, 
‘the flelds are ripe for the harvest, but the laborers 
are few," I know that here and there we find such 

rsons aus C. D. В. МАНІ», B. F. Underwood, W. S. 

1, and a {ёт others, giting Cur time and ener- 
es to this work,—for which we should all feel 
1; but we need more such and more united 
morem perfect organization of 
en n such a ° zation 
our liberal forces as the anti-slavery cause had, and 
workers who will go forth with the same eagerness 
and spirft that characterized Garrison, Ips, 
Stephen Foster, Parker Pillsbury, Samuel J, Мау, 
Gerrit Smith, Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Ellzabe 
Cad Stanton, Susan В. Anthony, Lacy N. Coleman 
and their co-laborers. Then Liberal Leagues woul 
spring up in every town, and liberals and liberalism 
would command respect. 

But so long as we work in the halting manner we 
do at present, we are entitled to no respect and will 
de sure to get nose. We are unworthy of the prin- 
ciples we 88. 

e a few Moodys and Sankeys on our side 
who olrall arouse the thoughtless, liberally-inclined 
minds to the danger we are in from the enereach- 
ments of the Church power. I wish Col. Ingersoll 
ebuid be preratied . 
this coumety, and im hie fearless, bold, an uent 
manner, show up the machinations of the C an 
Ohurch, doing it in a way that would draw the fire 
from the clergy. 

We want speakers who will proclaim from the lib- 
eral platform, as Garrison did in the Liberator: “I 
will be as harsh as truth, and аз uncompromising as 
justice. I am in earnest; I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat a single inch; AND 
I WILL BE HEARD.” We wantspeakers who will an- 
nounce boldly of the Church, as he did of slavery, 
that it is “a covenant with death and s league with 
hell" Then the second irrepressible conflict would 
commence in earnest, andthe vital questions which 
need at this hour to be considered would get a hearing. 

The people are to-day bound hand and foot by the 
ecclesiastical powers, but do not realize their condi- 
tion, They аге ae dead to this great wrong as they 
were to the wrongs of American slavery forty years 
ago. The priests rule everywhere In the social and 
political world. Freethinkers are shut out of re- 
spectable society,” and denied the immunities of 
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life, and have not the courage to resent it. When 

аге the friends of political and religious liberty in 

thie country going to awake from their le or- 

ganize and commence the battle for equal religious 

rights that must, sooner or later, be fought out In 

this country ? G. 
SALAMANCA, Feb. 22, 1871. 


8 —— — —— 
THE CO-OPERATIVE STATE COLONY. 


To THe EDITOR оғ TRE INDEX :— 

A lettes from Mr. Ivan Panin, headed War of 
Capital and Labor,“ in Tre INDEX of March 1 
seems to demand a few words from me by way of 


reply. 

As he has made some mistakes of fact in regard to 
the Ф" cular meeting to which he refers (with 
which, also, the names of gentlemen held in general 
respect are associated by my act as chairman of the 
meeting), I feel it incumbent on me to correct his 
misapprehensions во far аз that meeting was con- 


In the first place, then, the meeting was not called 
simply to digcass' a plan for obtaining State ald 
towards establishing a Coóperative Industrial Ool- 
ony,” but was called to consider the causes ef the 
в on of business; the disemployment of labor, 

a plan for relieving both of these calamities 
the establishment of an Industrial Codperative Si 
Colony. (I put the last two words In italics because 
our friend, towards the latter part of his letter, gives 
the impression that a “Codperative Colonization 86- 
ciety,” with the volun ald of capitalista, із the 
project proposed; which is an entire mistake, and 
about the last thing I should propose.) 

The Committee at а meeting, further- 
more, was not "s Committees of Arrangementa,” 
but was а committee to “consider the general su 
Ne to prepare а n je eue pers qum des I 

Suggested, and to A future public m м 
Ив discretion. A our friend has not stated the 
personnel of thet committee correctly, to avold con- 
fusion of persons (which may well happen In one, if 
not in two cases), I will give the names correctly: 
Бат, М. J. Savage, Charles W. r Elliott, Rev. 
Frederick Frothingham, W. G. H. Smart and Pres- 
ton Warren. 

It ів proper for me to add that, although the first 
thres named gentlemen were not present, they had 
all expressed to me their interest in the movement, 
and, In one Instance at least, considerable athy 
of opinion, They had also signified their re to 
be present at the meeting, and subeequent corre- 
spondence has shown to mé that their absence was 
accidental or unavoldable, and thet I toek no unwar- 
rantable liberty in making the appointments, This, 
I have reason to expect, will be made more evident 
by future eventa. : 

In the matter of ''resolutions," in which Mr. 
Panin seems to think the meeting was prolific, I will 
only say that there was a — series of brief res- 
olntions just sufficient to embrace all the subjects 
of the inquiry for which the three meetings were 
held, and no other resolutions were offered; amd 
these were unanimously adopted. 

W. G. Н. Swarr, 


THE DISCUSSION over the ''success" of Moody is 
without consideration that, so far as numerical results 
are concerned, the same work is нати һу Мог- 
mons, Indian lowhite Clouds," and Hindoo Fakirs, 
The simple question le, Can anything be relied upon 
to develop any legitimate power of man except educa- 
tlon? Is there a cross-road to scholarship or to saint- 
ship? We know jer» that figures will not lie іа 
the long run; but ay: may bo made to tell some 
strange stories before problem is worked out. Be 
when Unitarians groan over the wonderful mucoces 
of Mr. Moody, let them remember to wait till tbe 
problem 1a worked out, For one, two, or posalbly alx 
months a religious excitement may grow in fervor 
and accumulate strength; bat no power of flaming 
placards, Ulaminated street-cars, vast tabernacles, 
and al! the minutis of preparation and organization 
can keep up the appearance of success when the nov- 
elty ia gone. Then comes the time for testing the 
work. If Mr. Moody and his co-lsborers wil] make 
out в list of one thouasnd coaverts in ey ba by 
name, and will tell in what church they are finally 
reaped, I will volunteer to furnish а table of those 
men one year from date, and we will learn how man: 
recede and how many proceed, А list has been pu 
lished of so many ath „so many infidels, etc., who 
have been brought to Jesus. Let us see if they will 
stay there. I say this in no spirit of carping ог disre- 
spect fer honest endeavors, I have the res for 
several revival movements, and would like more. Of 
one qut паш in Central New York, six held to 
the es at the end of two ен out of nearly two 
hundred, The testimony of St. Louis is atic 
that the work of Mr. Hammond three ve ago ended 
in a collapse.— NV. Y. Inquirer, Jan. 1 


— — — — — 
THE FRIENDS of the Papacy are m little troubled 
just now to account for Antonelli’s large fortune, 
which ів sald to amount to about $10,000,000, besides 


his collection of s and other works of art. 
Sir ‘Bowyer writes to the London Times that 
he Ксы с inherited it from an uncle in very mod- 


erate circumstances, which makes people 

His enemies ‚ cam style, that it was 
product of unmitigated bribery, while the judicions 
and moderate it was made up by -eatablished 
perquisites ved from persons haying business 
with the Papal court, But, somehow, it doos not 
look well, whatever way one takes it; and we 

not be surprised to see the Cardinal figure iu Amer- 
ican stump-speeches, vice Sir Robert Walpole, as & 
corruptionist whose career may console us when we 
contemplate the vices of our own public men. 
Natton. 
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— II- — 
CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Оттоп, No, 331 Wasernaron BT., Вовтон, 


Ras been organized with а capital stock fred at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purposes of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt ta the object of THE INDEX to give роъМо 
wéteranes to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on ап religious 
qmestions, and to apply Н directly to the social 
Май political ameloration of society, 


Ti is edited by FRANCIS Е. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


О. В. FROTHINGHAM, New York Otty. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. ОНЕМЕТ, Jamajes Plain, Maas. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAXH, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. OLARK, Florence, Mass, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Teos- 
ay, NJ, 


Every Hbaral should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
Аа the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
asm. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fag church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
ths clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 


ments and the movements which the Church will 
Bave to moot in the future, 


Almost every number contains s discourse or 
eading article, which alone lu worth the price of 
emo year's subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for Jannary 4, 1673, saya; That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
panso of the word should be felt in Amerícs—that 
wach a journal should have been started and во 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
wountry,—is э good відпо? the times. There lu no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
Qlogical periodicals in, as you know, very large.” 
Алый later till ‘J read the numbers of your IN- 
DEK with ‘ncreasing interest.” 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
90 cents for three months on crial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS/|FTNDEX TRACTS.|]1 


OFTEN 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship ia Relig- 
fom. A volume of ten essays upon speco- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wesson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mra. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillipe, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Aloott, Lucy Btone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) 81.50, 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the queetion, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association"? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moot- 
img, 1872. 36cents. (Four or more, 25 
contas each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Oelia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


sái- | Preceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 


img, 1872. S5cents, (Four or more, 36 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on" Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, ТЇЗ, Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, Р. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting. 1874. 85 cents, (Four or 
more, 95 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneachein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of thoir re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
es Christian," “Anti-Christian,” and“ Ex- 
trs-Christian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annua] Report, and letters from Kesb- 
nb Ohunder Zen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. С. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies In Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. B. Morse, 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Most- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. B. Frothingham; eesay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the Btate" (or, as he styles it, 
“Oathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; casay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Бет, Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Meason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents: ten for 00 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


"These publications are for salo at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 te 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Beoretary,Now Bedford, Maas. 

WM.J.POTTEK Seo, F. Д. A. 


No. 1,.—Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmationr”’ 
and “Modern Principles," MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTES FOR THE Truus, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 4—Fear of tho Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him thet ere wer- 
thy of the nineteenth oentury. New Bèi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 5è cents. 


No. &.—Leeture on the ble, by the Rer. 
Oharles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


Ко. 4.—Christian Propegendiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
совШпева, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Faote, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 oopies $1.00. 

Мо. 5, —^God im the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Uait- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 

No.6—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Prios 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 7.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E, Abbot, maintains tbe right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Prios Б 
cente; 13 copies 50 centa. 


No. B.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition. Price 5 
dente; 19 copies 50 cents. 


No,9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В. Conati- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10,—The Impeachment of Christi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for res distribution to any ona 
who will distribute ti, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern salience upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanian Meal Christian- 
fity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and Р. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.05. 


No, 13.—Om the Visiem of Heaven, by 
Prof, Р. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
б cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


Мо. 14. — А Mudy of Meligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derive- 
tion of the word Religion ls incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, їз 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Р 


No. 15.—The Batile of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Hev, James Freemen Clarke, 
D.D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Maas. 
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THE INDEX аі 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and ín the indi- 
vidual: 


То substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for sin very, character for orood, catbolicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bomanttarianiem 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In briaf, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the places of dogmatism and 
eecclesiasticunm througbont the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here amd 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions und Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To socomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
а great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every ona who belle ves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinae to be furnished by the well-known emi- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ende, communications, extracts from valas- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and mash 
improvements will ba made from time to 
time as circamstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every olty and town throughout the ooun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TEMMS, 


The price of THE INDEX Three Dol- 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-offüioe money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No,251 Washington Street, Boston 
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INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 8, 5, 6, und T) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office, PRIOES—volumes 
for 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1870, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by expresa at the 
purchaser's expense. Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


BouND VOLUMES OF THE 


1 INDEX 8 7 


Complete for the Centennial Tear, are now 
ready for delivery at this Offioe. Sent by 
express at the purchaser'a expense, Price 
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Weahington Street, Boston. 
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Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
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“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 
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INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATBIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
prinaiple that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are а sufficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous сіті] community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
‘tho Church ts suffered to control legislation. 


з. The religions rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


. "These equal religions rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon ooaformity to the opinions of 
tae majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. - 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
Tights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhista, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethtnkers, soeptios, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be In strict aocordanoe with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, в national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sena ore not the “enemies of morality,” but moral referm- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious belisvars any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is nat equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion t their sucesas, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or immocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligicus rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishmant of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by chack- 
img the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


1. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued Btate ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not tbe truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
Magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose oon 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
juat legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13, Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church haa the least claim їп justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justico; and any 
Btase ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
meatal idea on which it 1а built. 
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New НАмрвнтв® cannot yet make up her mind to 
throw the word Protestant“ out of her Constitution. 

THE FOLLOWING additional lists of signatures to 
the Liberal League petition have been received since 
our last acknowledgment: from Mr. J. M. Kerr, 
Troy, O., 86 names; from Mr. E. C. Miles, Santa 
Monica, CaL, 83; from Dr. C. H. Horsch and Mr. 
Joseph Hayes, Dover, N. H., 150. Tota] number of 
signatures thus far received 2, 804. 

Cor. RoBEET G. INGERSOLL lectured in this city 
at Tremont Temple, on the evening of March 50. 
Although he is an “awful unbellever," he succeeded 
in dolng what Moody and Sankey have во far strug- 
gled in vain to do: as the distinguished people on the 
platform and in the audience showed, Boston at last 
“bowed her haughty intellectual head" ! 

Prrrr has a pecullar rhetoric of Its own, as illus- 
trated by these remarks of a young man at as recent 
Wall Street prayer-mesting: When I belonged to 
the devil, I was like an old steamboat tied to а wharf, 
and bump against it as I might I could not get away; 
but Jesus came and broke me loose from the pier, and 
now I'm salling on the sea straight to glory. Glory 
to Jesus," 

Wira UNUSUAL candor and fairness, ex-President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, ssys; “I question very 
much whether the formal reading by rote of the 
Bible in schools as a school-book does so much good 
вз to be justly regarded as eseential. The children 
are not generally in a state of mind to recelve instruc. 
tion from it. Its meaning cannot be explained where 
Ita style la archaic or the sense obscure beyond the com- 
prehension of children, Still something valuable may 
be gained by the children through familiarity with the 
gospels, and some influences even from а perfunctory 
formal treatment of this school exercise may pass over 
into the child’s future life. If anyof the inhabitants 
of aschool district should object to this for conscience’ 
anke, I would grant every indulgence consistent with 
school order; for instance, would allow a lesson from 
some other books to be substituted in its place, To 
cling tenaciously to the reading of the Bible against 
& considerable minority in the school diatrict, or the 
Btate, could be insisted on, I should think, only on 
the groumd that this exercise is of vast importance 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of the children, 
which I am not prepared to admit.“ 

GoLpwis Burrau writes thus about the Jesuits: 
‘‘Jesuitisom is dominant in the councils of Rome. 
Jesuitism dictated the Syllabus and the Encyclical. 


Jesultizm called the (£cumenical Conncil, and 
framed the dogma of infallibility, which is the dogma 
of Jesuit supremacy. But Jesuitiem is not religion; 
Jesuitism is, and always was, conspiracy. It con- 
spired of old with Catholic despote for the overthrow 
of Protestant governments, and of the liberty i» 
which Protestantism has its being. It conspires 
with factions for the same purpose now. Jesultism 
is at work in every country, organizing a movement 
the object of which is the extinction of Protestant- 
iam and modern civilization. Thie movement has 
made great progress in some European countries, 
especially in Belgium, where it is getting hold of edu- 
cation, of the polls, of the judiciary, of al! the organe 
of national life. It is advancing in Italy; it 1s ad- 
vancing in Lower Canada. The Jesuit comes in 
time to the polls, the legislature, the judiciary, the 
executive, but first jays his hand on education." 

Тнк Boston Herald shrewdly points out that the 
Presbyterian administration {s too lax for the inter- 
esta of ecclesiasticlam and too stringent for those of 
civilization: “An infallible church has some impor- 
tant advantages in administration. Here is Rev. Mr. 
Bee, a Presbyterian, charged with violating the Script- 
ures by admitting а woman to his pulpit, and in the 
judgment upon his case sixteen ministers voted that 
the charge waa sustained and eleven voted that it was 
mot. The majority rules, but the audacity of the 
minority raises an annoying doubt. The Presbyterians 
believe in the infallibility ot" the Scriptures, but 
what good does that do!f they canuot agree проп 
what the Scriptures teach? The Catholic Church is 
more logical It has found it necessary to supple- 
ment an infallible Bible with an infallible interpreter, 
and by doing this it avoids idle disputes. If you 
want to build up а powerful organization to control 
the minds of men, the Catholic way la the true one; 
but if the object of the Church is human progress, а 
more liberal course than the Preabyterians allow is 
wiser, even if it lead to the belief that Paul was s 
trifle behind the nineteenth century." 

Тнк ANNUAL REPORT of Mr. Nell Gilmour, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, gives 1,588,000 
as the total number of children in the State of New 
York between the ages of 5 and 21, of whom 
1,067,000, or about two-thirds only, attend school. 
In view of this fact, Mr. Gilmour’s remarks on ‘‘com- 
pulsory education" are of interest: "In September 
last I addressed to School Commissioners and the 
Presidents of Boards of Education in cities а circular 
embracing a copy of the compulsory education aet, 
as amended at the last sesaion of the legislature, and 
urging those officers to exert themselves to give 
effect to the provisions of the law. A copy of this 
circular will be found among the documents submit- 
ted herewith. Later І called for special reports from 
elty Superintendents of Schools in regard to the 
workings of the act, and have received several, 
which are also printed in the appendix, and to which 
I respectfully invite your attention. These reports 
show that, except in the city of New York, no prac- 
tical steps have been taken to enforce the law. It 
seems to be conceded. however, that the moral effect 
of the law has been good, and I belleve that attend- 
ance at school has been somewhat increased in con- 
sequence of its existence. The effort to obtain 
statistics showing the workings of the act in the 
rural districts was much more succeseful than that 
of last year. The reports of trustees are not, how- 
ever, especially encouraging, and beyond the adoption 
of rules and regulations as required by the eighth 
section of the act, but little has been done under the 
law in the rural districts. The reporta show that in 
moet of the rural districta, in the villages, and In the 
smaller cities, а very large proportion of children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years attend 
school the prescribed length of time and did so at- 
tend before the compulsory education act was passed.” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resowed, That we E the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of Tr &okno nis, 

other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 

we assume no responsibility for anyshin else pub- 
Цаһеа in its columns sad olaim no control or іпйоепое in 
its general editorial management, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that churches and otber ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

K We demand that the em tomen of cha; lains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, fo e navy and Шинь, and in 
prisons, ums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

3, We demand that all public Y pv for educa- 

and charitable tutions of а sectarian с ter 
shal) cease. 

4. We demand that all ген services now sustained 
the government shall be lished; and especially that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenai- 

ny аз в text-book or avowedly as s book of religious wor- 


, shall be prohibited. 
6. We demand that the tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festi and faata shall wholly cease. 


$. We demand that the judiolal oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the govarnmant ahall be abol- 
iobed, and thal simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shal! be established in its stand. 
enforo- 


Т. We demand that all laws directly or 
bé re- 


Indirec 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath в 
pealed 


We demand that al! laws looking to the enforcement of 

Чап” morality shall be sbrogated, and that all lawa 

shall be conformed to the puma of natural morality, 
equal righta, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the severa! States, bnt also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 

те n; that our entire politioal system shall be found- 
өй and administered on в purely seoular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove 5 this end вра] be 
sousistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of TRE Inpex, so far a» the 
editor ia individually concerned. But no other person, and 
во organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
Die бог it without his or {ts explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


[For THE INDEX.| 


What Liberalism offers in the Place of 
Christianity. 


å LBOTURE? AT DENVER, OOL., DEO. 20, 1878. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ;— 

After an absence of some two years I have re- 
turned to this ‘‘City of the Plains" to give another 
course of lectures in exposition and defence of lib- 
eral thought, I have been requested by the com- 
míttee that has made arrangements for these lect- 
urea to speak this evening on this subject: What 
1 н in the Place і Christianity ?” 

question la very. often asked, it ae e 
by many to be one of the questions which admits o 
no aati anéwer, from the fact of the Inberent 
weakness, inefficiency, and entirely negative charac- 
ter of liberal theught. 

The question as usually propounded involves some 
fallacies which I deem * ав to indicate before 
proceeding to answer the sage, The first ia the 

plication that liberalism to deatroy, arbitra- 
rily and suddenly, the whole Christian system, and 
to substitate, as arbitrarily and suddenly, some vaga- 
riea in its place, when, in fact, any such change were 
zy Impossible, the facts of history attesting that 
no religion has ever been destroyed at once and im- 
mediately replaced by another, 

All religions are gradual formations, which in their 
growth have necessarily assimilated much that is of 
value, and which, were it suddenly swept away, the 
effecta upon society would be disastrons. And no ra- 
tional man desires the sudden destruction of all that 
{в interwoven with the habits, the thoughts, the lit- 
erature of a people, and the sudden replacement of it 
by something ө The change that we want and 
work for is, rather, the gradual disappearance of that 
which has lost or is losing its hold upon the people 
and the as gradual Incorporation of our liberal princi- 
ples into ao much of the old system as must j^ re- 
tained. No doubt the sudden destruction of any re- 
Ngion—Chrietianity, Mohammedaniom, Buddhism,— 
any old faith that has become 3 associated 
in the minds of the people with the principles of mo- 
rality, with social order, with the foundation of the 
fabric of society and goreenment, that the sudden de- 
straction of any religlon, supposing it possible, would 
be injurious In ite consequences, the people, 
deprived of the old motives by which they had been 
actuated to a considerable extent, and unable to ad- 
just themselves to the new order of things, would for 
в time be In а state of intellectual and moral an- 
archy. Even the Protestant Reformation, which was 
by no means a sudden religious revolution, but one, 
the beginning of which dated centuries back of 
Luther, was attended in some places by a temporary 
loosening of social and moral restraints; and it was 
one of the complaints of the Roman Catholic writers, 
when they commented on that great movement, that 
in France, especially, It led to a vast amount of im- 
morality, vice, and crime. There are few, if any, 
here, I presume, who would maintain that there was 


struction or partial destruction of old beliefs and au- 
thorities to which the people had been accustomed 
and which had been connected with their ideas of 
right and duty, and their inability to harmonise their 
thoughts and feelings of right and duty with the ab- 
sence of the old famlliar beliefa and authorities, that 
were the cause of the social and moral disorders 
which were appealed to in proof of the wickedness of 
Protestant teachings. 

It is very unjust to represent that the liberals of 
to-day alm at the entire destruction of the Christian 
system, when, in fact, no intelligent liberal desires 
any more, in this connection, than the destruc- 
tion of the false, the absurd, and the injorious which 
are connected with, or a part of, the old system, 
There ls а t deal of the aystem, eapecially as de- 
fined and Interpreted by the more advanced and en- 
lightened Christians, that is true and good, and that 
the liberal not only bas no desire to destroy, but 
would use all his efforts to maintain and уруу” 
strengthen and intensify. All the old religions have 
in them я general element that no reasonable icono- 
clast wishes to ses destroyed. I speak now particu- 
larly of tha ethical element which, although not de- 
pendent upon any religious faith, is claimed by their 
advocates as an essential part of all these gystems. 

The advocates of Orthodox Christianity must not 
define their system as one which includes all the 
principles and precepts of virtue, and then expect to 
reason with us on the assumption that we desire and 
alm to sweep the whole thing out of existence. 

But right here I am led to inquire what is really 
to be understood by Christianity. If you ask what 
I wil! give in Ita place, I have a right to a definition 
of the system which shall be marked by clearness 
and definiteness of statement. There ls great сопїп- 
alon of ideas and looasness of language on thie point. 
One says that the essence of Christianity is love; an- 
other will quote a list of beautiful precepts that the 
enllghtened minds of all have taught, and he 
will tell уоп that they constitute the essential princl- 
Ех of Christianity. A Christian who ls more theo- 

y inclined will tell you that Christianity con- 
sista In certain great doctrines and facts, chief among 
which is that Jesus Christ le the savior of the world. 
Another will declare that '*the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man’’ are the essence and 


spirit of Christianity. Thus we can hardly get the, 


* Reported by Henry L. Denison. 


same definition from two persons who call them- 
selves Christians. 

How shall we ascertain what ls meant by Christ- 
lanity? We may be directed to the New Testament 
wherein, It may be thought, we can find for ourselves 
what Christianity really is, But I reply that hun- 
dreda and 3 tinguished for their learn- 
ing, have studied subject not only with great 
care, but with all the assistance which is supposed to 
come from prayer; and these hundreds and thou- 
sands have failed to arrive at anything like unanim- 
ity of belief as to the meaning of the New Tests- 
ment; пау, in many cases, and on iurpertant penn, 
they have come to conclusions diametrically opposite. 
So we see the Roman Catholic conaigning te evariast- 
ing punishment the different Protestant denomina- 
tions; the Protestants almost a unit in 
the Roman Catholic Church as the barlot of tha 
world; while all the evangelical denominations are 
more or lese beetle to onc-anetiber, — баа met 
all are equally sincere, aud all have for represents- 
tives men equally learned and plous, and deairous of 
te the true falth, Thus is illustrated the utter 
inability of the human mind, accepting the Bible as 
the word of God, to come to E he- 
lief ва to what Christianity really is, We de- 
nominations founded upon different contradi 
doctrines all claimed to form an important part of 
Christianity by their respective adherents. 

If you insist that I go to the New Testament and 
get my idea of Christianity from its pages, I must 
say that I find there d nes and teachings which 
are not taught and whieh are not recognized as a 
pa of Christianity by the great inflecntial denom- 

—— ini a “= rp edem ы 
acknowled ма system һу who 
ask us what we wih nies in its place. I find tanght 
in the New Testament a thorough cult of pov 
— — 1 аа — observed is the case. 

paselve obedience and unresisting submission 
enjoined, I find poverty extolled as a virtue, and 
N 

recommended as а virtue, an ro- 

ed with aversion. I find woman represented as 
man's subordinate, and required to submit to him in 
all things. I find slavery endorsed, and the slaves 
required to “count their masters worthy of all 
I find submissidn to the powers that be” 
— and сарто — to — 
ор of tyranny as Washington, ams 
Jefferson. If, than, I should ю to the New Testa- 
ment and judge as to what Christianity ia by ite 
teachings, considered as a whole, every Orthodox 
Christian who hears me would dissent from me and 
elalm I had no right to take my individual interpre- 
tations of the New Testament aa the system for 
which I was attempting to offer = substitute, that I 
shoald go to the leading denominations which repre 
sent the bellef of the masses, the belief that has be- 
come established In the minds of the people, and 
exerts an influence on their lives, and show what 
liberalism offers in the place of thaf. And indeed 
that ia the only thing to do. 

Now what are the doctrines which the Orthodox 
denominations teach in common? If be said 
that they all accept the Bible, and since Uberallam 
rejects that bonk, whas can it give in ita placa? Let 
me say in reply that liberals recognize the worth and 
value of the Bible, I trust, considered as a collection 
of books that have come to us s legacy from antiq- 
ulty. It contains words of i le worth, and 
lessons of priceless value. It contains also & great 
deal of error, many mistakes, numerous childiah 
ideas which had their origin in ages of ignorance; It 
often conflicts with common sense; written when men 
did not to the axtent they now do depend upon ob- 
servation and reason, and when there were fewer and 
poorer о ties than the utneteenth oentury 
with all its culture and experience afforde, it ы not 
strange that it contains many errors, and fails to 
stand the severe tests of modera criticism. Yet 
while we accept the Bible—as we accept the Koran-— 
and while we would have it take its proper plaoe in 
the literature of the race, the theologian wants to 
know what we have to offer in the 13 of it. Have 
we ever asked to have the Bible destroyed? Have 
we ever suggested that the Bible ought to be ex 
from the literature of mankind? Nothing the 
sort. Then the Christian has no right to inquire 
what we have to give in the place of this book. Let 
it be preserved, the good, bad, and mdifferent, the 
true and the erroneous alike, even the immoral and 
obscene parts, which ought to be retained as similar 

assages are, for instance, In the Odes of Anacreo 
or they help to show us what were the intellect 
and mora! conditions of the times in which they 
were written, 

But the Christian may reply: “Liberalism does 
not accept the Bible аа a divinely-inspired book and 
cannot, therefore, appeal to It as an authoritative 
standard. What will it give us ln the place of the 
Bible as a standard of truth and right?" Let the 

uestion be this, and we will endeavor to meet it 

alrly. The only standard we know of worthy of the 
name ie the enlightened reason of man, It is the 
standard to which all pereons of intelligence ulti- 
mately turn for the settlement of questione of what- 
ever kind. Even the best, the most enlightened 
human reason la not infallible; but it is certainly the 
highest and the most reliable standard that we have, 
and to which all others, in the final appeal, must be 
subordinate. 

The Bible is valueless to the theologian as а rule 
of faith and practice until he has made use of thia 
subjective standard, that man, In all ages and climes, 

ossesses human reason, subject to such revisions in 
ta judgments as observation and experience in [every 
generation enable it to make. Taking the Bible, how 
can the theologian accept it, or how can he Interpret 
ita teachings, or make an application of them to daily 
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life unti! he has at least made а pretence of subject- 
ing them to that common standard and criterion, the 
highest and beet that man has, or ever can have,— 
human reason. It le useless to object that reason 1a 
fallible; во are all books, including real or pretended 
objective revelations, which indeed have farnished 
sanction and authority for almost every crime and 
Iniquity that can be mentioned. 
the Christian may say his religion teaches the 
existence of & God of infinite power, wisdom, and 
love, who created the universe and governa it by his 
will, who made man in his own intellectual and 
moral Image, and gave him an immortal destiny. He 
may say these are the leading cardinal ideas of his 
theology, and ask us what we have to offer In thelr 
place. Bat these are fundamental teachings of 
other religions than the Christian. and religions, too 
that preceded, by many centuries, the advent of 
Christianity. Why did God make a revelation and 
take on flesh and dwell among men to teach what 
was already believed by men? Why are these doc- 
trines appealed to аа the central principles of Christ- 
lanity, when the very object of this faith, ite 
advocates say, was to supplement these truths with 
the great principle of Atonement through the sacri- 
fics of Jesus Christ? Perhaps, the majority of those 
who reject Christianity still hold to the belief In an 
intelligent Delty and the conscious existence of man 
after death. Such might reply to the Christian after 
he had решна his central principles of Christ- 
lanlty,“ E him that they are equally the 
central principles of his own religious system. But 
my reply shall be from the stand-point of one who is 
commonly regarded as an atheist. God! what does 
the word signify. Evidently just what the condition, 
the intellectual and moral culture ol a penton or pao 
pe determine. The savage has a ‚ who 18 Шка 
imeelf, Legem and mentally, to a considerable 
extent. è enlightened bellever, accustomed to 
reflection on this subject, has a God, stripped of the 
grosser anthropomorphisms, who appears to the 
mind as possessing only the best qualities of bu- 
man nature. Suppose I should ra to the savage 
and criticise his conception of , &nd he, un- 
able to grasp a higher and grander thought, should 
turn on me, and charge me with trylng to deprive 
him of his God without being able to offer any- 
thing In its place. He would be no more unrea- 
le than {s the Christian theologian to-day, when, 
because we will not, cannot, accept his an 
pomorphic conesption of the Absolute, would have it 


plans and designs, who approves 
who existed a beginningless E doing 
nothing (since if he is the cause of all things, there 
was time without beginning back of his first creative 
effort), and at some time aroused from this 

‘masterly inactivity,” and for the first time ex 
rienced the feelings and assumed the relations of a 
maker of worlds and sentient beings,—I say the theo- 
logian who talks thus reasons just like the savage 
who is — iat SMS M ‘that i 
lacking philoso grasp of thought that he 
thought projegted Ideally Into the objective world, 
o pro ly into the o ve world. 
Each 1s unablé to ses that in his conception of God 
he only reflects his own nature, and is all the time 

speaking of himself, 

soothing Bul mj Ue sailed Ma аа Ж, 
may e ute,—that 
Ernie He before us; that which will exist after our 
bodily organization is destroyed; that of which we 
can have no knowledge except as It is related to our 
We know it only ns It 10 related to us; as 
it impresses our senses; as it appears to our con- 
sciousness. We exist. 8 is д fact of coneclous- 
ness. Descartes’ famous demonstration, “I think, 
therefore I аш,” does not add to the proof or the 
certainty of our existence, We know that there ів 
an external world, that there la something external 
to ourselves; but when we come to queetion what 
that outside world is, we have no means of knowing, 

алй the wisdom of mankind bas never been able 
show. Our knowledge, I repeat, 1s relative. We вое 
that stove and feel the heat. But what we consider 
as a state of the stove-heat is dependent upon an 
Organism, for it is something felt, —а sensation. This 
is the sahjoctive aspect of the subject. Viewed ob- 

is a mode of motion dependent u 
ty. How, then, can we decide what 1t is 
absolutely considered? Surely it belongs to the un- 
knowable." We amell the rose, but the fragrance 
depende upon two factors—the emanations of parti- 
cles from the object, and the sense of smell,—the 
absence of either of which renders the fi of 
the rose Impossible, What the rose is in itself, un- 
modified by the * ср we have no possible means 
of ascertaining. а Ís commonly th t to be 
outside of us,—an objective reality which 

would t even the organism were absent. 
But what is sound? Waves of alr coming in con- 
tact with the auditory nerve produce a sensation, and 
we call It sound, The sensation іа in the m, 
and can have no existence outside of it; batif you tell 
an unreflec man that there із no во where 
ка is = san he "m — at кон in eee: 
ask, perhaps, magin оп of your 
statemen whether there la no sound in the heavens 
when the ligh flash and the thunders roar, even 
though no person is present to hear it! What ів true 
of sound true of t, Ethereal undulations 
coming In contact with the sensitive retina produce 
the phenomenon or sensation of laminousness. The 
vibrations of the ether would be the same whether 
there were eye or not; but what we call luminousness 


are arrived at, there le a condition of 


is a sensation, and it depends as much upon the 
retina as it does upon the ethereal undulations. 
Thus we see that all phenomena as observed by us 
depends upon two factors,—the o ism and the ex- 
ternality, the subject and the object. What things 
are In themselves, what they are, considered out 
of all relation to our consclousness, we have no 
means of knowing, for the reason that the limits of 
our örganlem restrict us to the relations between it 
and the objective world. Were we differently organ- 
ized, phenomena might appear to us quite different 
from what they now do. 

I am not an advocate of Idealism—that system 
which tells us that there is nothing but the ego ; that 
everything which а objectively 1s simply repre- 
sentations or modifications of the ego. That ie not 
whatI am trying to present to you this evening. 
Weare In coptect, through our senses, with a real 
outer world; but за it aj to us, it 19 colored or 
modified; in other words, ita appearance is deter- 
mined by опг own mental constitntion. What the 
external world is absolutely considered, I repeat, we 
have no means of learning, since we cannot take 
cognizance of it except as it is related to and colored 
by our consciousness. But we must all sdmit the 
absolute, whether we believe in an intelligent реу 
or not. The difference between the liberal of the 
school to which I helong—sclentific materialiem— 
and the theologian is this: the theologian inveets the 
absolute with anthropomorphic qualities which are 
a projection of hie own mind, while the liberal ac- 
cepts the principle of the relativity of human knowl- 
edge and declines to give predicates to that which 
he seea must forever remain inecrutable to the mind 
of man. The sa as І have remarked, gives it 
color, form, hate, and fear, and all the worst qualities 
as well as the good ones of his own nature. Asman 
becomes more intelligent he begins to take away or 
modify the grosser qualities with which his ancestors 
invested God. Не divests him of color, afterwards 
of form; then begins to question whether God is 
really capable of anger and hate. Hecalle God father; 
= after a — a ы А term oe in the — 

а protector, а being who luces and governs 
creatures; and at length the advanced theologian 
to-day asks only that we admit that God is intelligent 
and possesses the amiable qualities of benevolence 
and love. But it seems to me that there is just as 
much logical propriety in saying that God has form 
and color as in saying that possesses the quality 
of Intelligence; for intelligence can be shown to de- 
pend upon organism and environment, and closely 
analyzed is shown to be made up of faculties, eve 
ane — which is finite, and implies restriction an 
п ty. 

Take reason and inquire what |t is, as far as we 
can speak of it—the perception of relations, the 
comparison of ideas, and deducing conclusions there- 
from. But when ideas are compared and onem 

owl- 
edge; hence, where there is reason there must be 
finiteness. Bo we might go through with the list of 
faculties and qualities that constitute Intelligence, 
and show that they all imply finiteness, ignorance, 
lack of power, etc. This theologians are nning 
to see—I mean the more profound among them,— 
and they say, "Very well, we admit the force of this 
reasoning; but when we ascribe these anthropo- 
эр ги qualities to God, it is because they 
the highest conceptions we have, while in fact we 
believe that God is something of which we can give no 
description, or have even a representative thought.“ 
But when they say this, they virtually confess the 
correctness of the tion of those И with whom 
the word God fs Ике the letter x in an indeterminate 
algebraic problem. 

en we come to examine this subject closely, and 
with philosophical exactitude, we see that there is 
not one intellectual or moral quality that can be 
ascribed to the absolute without making it an 
morphic and subjecting it to limitations. Тоҷ 
is to limit. The unconditioned із the absolute. 

Instead, then, of a al, man-like God, we 
recognize the reality of an absolate existence, out- 
side of us, of which we can have no knowledge ex- 
cept as related to our consclonsness, and which may 
therefore be properly termed the unknowable, 

But what logy presents in God we offer in hu- 
manity. We have seen that every conceptional God 
{в simply а man. God is man, projected ideally into 
the outer world, Man becomes God long before God 
became man. Ав Fuerbach observes very finely: 
“God is the mirror in which man sees himself as he 
is," Religion is a dream In which man contemplates 
gr etr alysis the God of of 

u to an a the any system of wor- 
ship, and you will discover nothing in it that is not in 
man. has Intelligence and love and hate because 
man has; he reasons, plans, and designs because man 
does; he approves and disap because man does; 
Indeed, all the predicates of his being are the predi- 
cates of human nature. The mysteries of the Christ- 
fan theology, аа Fuerbach has shown, are simply mys- 
teries of the subjective nature of man, and the rela- 
tions of God are simply human relations. Man 
loves company, and his own nature pe Into 
the outer world has the same needs; hence all sys- 
tems of worship involve the ides of plurality, com- 
munity, and companionship. The triune God of 
the Christisn theol is three gods; in fact, even 
though by в kind of intellectual slight-of-hand, in 
order to silence the reason, he is made to appear as 
one. In the con on the desire for community is 
satisfied. In the C God we have the relations 
Of father and son, because these are essential rela- 
tions of the human гасе, Man їз a father, and man’s 
nature viewed objectively would be incomplete with- 
out the same capacity and relation. Hence God ie a 
father; he із also—in the second person—a son; and 
the third person of the trinity concerning which 
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there has been and іа so much dispute, so much In- 
definltenese, which Henry Ward Beecher once said 
appeared to bim as a kind of aroma that 

from the father and son, is the sense and sentiment 
of community between the two. But father and son 
imply в mother, and consequently the maternal 
element must have some representation in the pro- 
jected nature of man, which appears before [him as 
an objective being under the name of God. With 
the progress of infidelity and rationalistic criticlem, 
God loses one after another his human qualities; 
and even Protestantism has subordinated the position 
and character of the maternal element in the divina 
character. The Roman Catholic Church in its theol- 
ogy, which has been lese modified by scepticism, at- 
taches as much importance to the mother of God as 
to the son of God. In the incarnation we bars 
simply the realized wish of man viewing bimaelf as 
an object of thought to see himself as an of 
sense, Man's own nature 7 рна into ob Ve 
ity” had long been an object of contemplation and 
reverence. There waa а longing of the heart to feel, 
to see, to hear thi» being who loved man and sympa- 
thized with him in his sorrows. The incarnation is 
the satisfaction of that longing. 

Inthe doctrine of the Atonement human natnre is 
still further revealed. It signifies what every father 
and mother have felt, what every person among us 
has enced, an's moral nature condemns 
man his acts, as none of us live up to our highest 
id of duty; bnt love is always devising some 
by which to excuse the offender or to mi 

ment. The mother tries to * — er 
child the punishment threatened for dleo! лур ia 
some way that will not involve the violation, ої 
word or the lessening of her authority. A king of 
Iran, so the story runs, ordained that any subject 
convicted of treason ahould have his eyes pat out. 
His own son incurred *he terrible penalty. е law 
must be enforced and justice vindicated; but Bh pd 
ternal heart felt for his ty воп, and he de a 
“scheme” to “satisfy justice" and to “show his 
love," He caused one of his own to be put out, 
and mercifully allowed his son to go with the loas ef 
one of his eyes only. In the Atonament we have 
this same principle. God has employed man's meth- 
ode because is no other being than man himself. 

We would then have ail those qualities which are 
admired and praised in God, made the direct object 
of consideration in man. Since it ls evident that all 
we reverence in God exists in man, and since man is 
the substance and God is but the shadow, or the face 
seen in the mirror, we would make man the direst 
and gratitude and love and 


x * ama of — the 
glorifying of God. short, for ogy we 
vei substitute anthropology ; for the shadow we 
would give the substance; for the worship of Ged 
the advancement and happiness of man. Profound 
consideration of our race, and the cultivation of the 
nobler side of our nature will, we fondly hope, grad- 
ually replace blind reverence for and adoration of ап 
imaginary 5 God. Then all the time 
and money, all the and moral enthusiasm 
which sre now directed to the advancement of the 
glory of God, wil! be devoted to the im ent of 
our race. Ав much will be done to make men good 
as le now done to make men religious; and the 
world will be better, mankind will be happier. 

For the notion of creation we submit the ргорові- 
tion that the universe In Its entirety la eternal. We 
thus get rid of the necessity of а "beginning," and, of 
course, of a Beginner, a great Being who was once 
— sole denizen of 


of the making of worlds and the origination of life 
by "rape power. We laln the ot 
worlds from a fire-mist by n laws natura) 


forces, without having 

The ents of Lapizce have more weight in eur 
mind than the mere word of an old Hebrew cosmog- 
onist. For the doctrine of special Providence and 
Divine interference, we offer the canception of the 
universality and invariablenese of nat law, à o. 
ception the truth of which haa been demonstrated 

$ wide induction, based upon the observed order of 

aturo. 

For the idea of design in Nature we substitute the 
principle of "natural selection,” which in the strag- 
ре for mo us what 8 has fitly termed 

"the survival of the fittest”; £.e., the organisms whieh 
have been able in a environment to adjust 
themselves to their ter 
number for the con We 
thus account for the white bears in the Polar regions, 
the black bear in Hindostan; for the dark color of 
nocturnal animals, the brilliant color of fish among 
the coral reefs, the unobtrusive color of female birda 
ME = os по, зоб a the — mark- 

gs on the body of the tiger; also the peeal- 
iarities of form and disposition of other animals 
which teleology representa were created for a * 
elfle purpose, in contradiction to all the facta with 
which we are acquainted. 

For the notion that evil is the result of some acci- 
dent in the universe; that once perfection reigned, but 

the mistake or ambitlon of an angel evil ар- 

; and that all wrong and suffering are attri 
utable to that source, we substitute the rational com- 
ception that what we call evil is non-adjustment to 
our conditions, The words good and are relative 
terms that stand for eventa or actions that аге advea- 
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ous or disadvantageous to us, but which in the 
er of nature are equally natural and equally nec- 
. In the school of experience, in which an in- 
calculable amount of suff has been inevitable, 
man has learned during the existence of the race that 
there are certain courses of conduct and certain proc- 
esses of Nature which contribute to his well-being, 
and that there are others which are injurious to him. 
The former he calls good, the latter evil. Actions 
which a long and wide experience have demonatrated 
to be beneficial to him we call right; actions which he 
has learned are pernicious in their tendency we call 
wrong. How conscience, which pw so much signif- 
leance to the word ‘‘ought,’’ has been evolved from a 
moral condition hardly above that of the brute, has 
bean shown by Mr. Darwin In a manner so lucid and 
ве admirable that no mere d priori theological notion 
deserves any consideration in comparison, or rather 
In contrast with it. 


Some doubt whether man knows more about moral 
faces uas Uu De tds оГ quan эди; Even 
т. Buckle took the ground that morality fs not a 
ре " к et it Lr = to me that 
е experience of every age gives us clearer concep- 
tions di our rights, relations, and duties. It i» true 
that for ages have been taught certain general pre- 
cepts that cover all the duties of man, such, for in- 
stance, as Be just"; but it must be remembered 
that progreas in ethical science consists in Jearning 
what is involved in these precepts. 
For the doctrine of о: sin we substitute the 
etlentific fact that ancestral er have been 
in the race as inherited tendencies, apti- 
её, or predispositions. The brain at- birth is not 
like a blank sheet of paper, It is written all over 
with invisible imk, which needs but the influence of 
circumstances to reveal it to our sight. Human 
beings come into existance with good tendencies and 
= AE Бои, We s ren — are intellect- 
y morally, as м , largely be- 
canso of our ancestors. Two сы of opc eR ар- 
petites and debased moral nature, and in in- 
teHectual qualities, can never be parenta of children 
distinguished for great intellectual power and strong 
тота! disposition. Undeveloped sav were our 
ancestors, and we have recelved their tics, 
except so far as they have been modified by many 
generations of civilized life. Our bad impulses, dis- 
positions, and tendenmcles, or many of them, are due 
рема savage life, ‘hoy having beon transmitted 
by the law of heredity. e thos account for what- 
ever bad there is ip oar nature without having re- 
caros to the childish fable of the fall of man, We 
аге no 


ve science, 


et we ancestors. ' 

ә the bad tendencies be 
weakened and the good tendencies otre . 
аа much time and effort had been ed In trying 
te make man good as have been in to make 


him religious, the tendency of his nature in the di- 
rection of right would be vastly greater than it is 
Good tendencies, love of truth, benevolence, 
се must be enco „ increased, 
and ed, and by the law of heredity transmit- 
ted and organized in the race, so that man's love of 
ths good and the true, and his disposition to pursue 
them, will become almost a passion ae well as a prin- 
ciple of his moral "i 

„For the doctrine “salvation” 22 Jesus 
Christ we substitute the more rational principle of 
observance of the conditions and laws of our 


telleotual, and moral 

through the mists and the darkness of centuries to 
the gentle Nasarane for elevation and advancement, 
although glad to recognize his efforts in the cause of 
humanity; we look rather to ourselves, to the ald of 
our fellow-men—those among whom ws live, —io the 
powerful aids of science, to the experience of the 
world and in the evolution of the race, to the princi- 
ple of the survival of the fittest.”’ 

For prayer we substitute self-reliance and an in- 
telligent use of natural forces and agencies in accom- 
plishing our ends, We loek to our own efforts for 
4m-ecess. In danger we must rely on our own re- 
4murces, and not look to an anthropomorphic Deity 
who never calms the ocean for the mariner, 
шег extinguishes the fire when men, women, and 
«ehildren are perishing amidst flames in railroad 
cars, theatres, or even churches, 

Instead of speculating in regard to another life, 
the zeality of which, to say least, is doubtful, 
we hold that this life should occupy all our attention 
hare, where there la во much to do, and where our ef- 
forts are so greatly needed, If beyond the of 
death there is another etate of being, doubtless he 
will be the best adapted to enjoy its bloss who 
dischargos all the active duties of thia life. Instead 
of teaching men to prepare to die," we would rather 
have them taught how to live. In place of the 
clergy wo would have teachers with the abllity and 
4 tion to impart to the people useful knowledge, 
вз expands the mind, refines its taste, and im- 
proves the condition of man. We need more science 
and less theology; more intellectual culture and less 
y; more knowledge and less faith; more regard 
man and less reverence for God. 

Before I close I wish to add that liberalism aims, 
among other things, to secularize this government; 
to separate Church and State eo effectually that 
there will be no vestige of s union between the two, 
во that the Liberal, the Jew, the Mohammedan, and 
“the heathen Chinee" shall have their righta ss fully 
and completely recognized sa are those of the Christ- 
fan. We are working to have all churches taxed; to 
have all religious exercises excluded from our public 
schools; to have all religious services expelled from 
eur halla of legislation; to have the judicial oath 
abolished; to have Sunday laws harmonize with the 


principles of secular government. These are some 
of the reforms we have pledged ourselves to advance 
with a view to securing equal rights and Impartial 
religious liberty to all. ey Involve 88 of 
more importance than any on which the two great 
political parties of the country are divided to-day, 
and they appeal to every man who loves justice an 

respects the rights of all mankind. This Is a part of 
our constructive work. 


(or Tun Ixpzx.] 
DETERIORATION IN HEAVEN. 


BY CHABLES K. WHIPPLE. 


А the many self-contradictions of Orthodoxy 
is one w I have rarely seen remarked on. 

Heaven, whether a place (аз Mr. Moody energet- 
ically maintains) or a atate, із assumed to be sinless, 
and to be not only without sin, but without tempta- 
tion. Its inhabitants are all to be holy“; and 
though ''holiness," as far as one can judge of It by 
the character and life of its prin representatives 
in our own community, omits and ignores some of 
the qualities most prized among human beings in 
their natural“ state, it seems to be assumed amo; 
the pious that in heaven all sorte of excellence, m 
and spiritual, will not only exist, in a degree far ex- 
ceeding their earthly rate, but go on perpetually re- 
fining and increasing. This is the assumption, ina 
general way; а» looking at the matter in detail, 
certain essential features of the Orthodox system 
are found to be strongly in contrast with that as- 
sumption. 
. Benevolence and beneficence, a desire to benefit 
others, pushed to the extent of actually doing them 
service at one’s own coat,—this is esteemed, both by 
eaints and sinners, one of the best traits of buman 
character. Am the sainte, what la called miesion- 
ary labor is considered to be its highest manifesta- 

When a man voluntarily quishes those 
—€— in life which combine justifiable self- 
ence with an average amount of usefulness to 


and degree, 
such аз the Christian míesionary assumes; whether 
the probabilities of persuading them show the field in 


more than the other,—upon all these points, opinions 

may be and are divided ; nevertheless, everybody re- 

е and honors the slucere missionary, and pays 

tribute in proportion to the thoroughness of his 
пева and self-sacrifice. 

On the other hand, the few men and women who 
are во with the missionary spirit as to feel 
constrained to devote their lives to missionary labors, 
sacrificing to that impulse all that is commonly con- 
sidered comfort, se well às cri pae, i and success in 
ерта life, are 2 mith wo er And sadness 
at difference to work displayed by ordinary 
Christians. The rescue of a ingle ЖОШ count 
balances, the missionaries think, all the suffering 
and privation which they have undergone; yet the 
knowledge that millions are perishing for want of 
more laborers in the vineyard makes little impreasion 

п thé members of Christian churches generally. 
If they feebly pray that the glad tidings of salvation 
may (somehow) be carried Into all lands, and if they 
back their petitions MAE eum dropped annually 
into the missionary-box, these Christians seem to 
think their share of that work accomplished sufi- 
-ciently for thelr standing aa Christians, even if not 
quite satisfactorily for their credit as Christians. 

In heaven, however, according to the Orthodox as- 
sumption, this state of things ia to be reversed. The 
heathen will be, and will be known by the saints to 
be, in а condition uns ly worse than that un- 
regenerate earthly condition which aroused such in- 
tense n in the missionary mind. Yet not 
only will the great majority of the saints continue In 
that indifference to heathen sin and suffering which 
was om apos to them as a fault by the missionaries 
on „but the míssionarles themselves will have 
relapsed from that benevolent snd self-sacrificing 
spirit whioh distinguished them in their mortal life, 
and will have permanently fallen back into that aver- 
fe oe low grade of Christian character which aston- 

and shocked them when, from their posta of 
duty In China, India, or Turkey, they saw its mani- 
featation in lands called Christian, Knowing that 
the heathen are in a worse condition than ever, the 
missionaries, on reaching heaven, will have ceased 
to саге for it; knowing that the heathen are suffer- 
ing far more than on earth, they will have ceased to 
regard that; knowing that the corruption and de- 
pravity of the heathen are increasing, and continuing 
te increase, they will have ceased to trouble them- 
selves about even that. According to the Orthodox 
theory, they will have Jost their most characteristic 
Christian grace by the c from earth to heaven. 
. Two young men in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, took great delight In the study and practice 
of music. After their graduation as Orthodox minis- 
ters, one continued to cultivate and enjoy that art, 
in such leleure as his pastoral duties afforded; the 
other, feellng that duty called him to labor among 
the heathen, relinquished music with other indul- 
gences of civilization, apent his life in self-sacrificing 
toll for the love of souls, and was thought a better 
Christian for doing во. When they get to heaven, 


according to the Orthodox theory, they will renew 
пак рман кус пай — — duets Hot 

arp together, the missionary no more than 
the other for either the sin or the suffering which 
thoy know to be going on among the "spirits in 
prison. 

Does the 88 involve and produce de- 
terloration in the better class of Christians? 
do they recognize that they are less Christ-like than 
they were on earth, without caring for the Iament- 
able fact? 

Less Christlike! That phrase suggests the in- 

uiry, Is there а yet sadder case of deterioration in 

евтер than thé one we have just glanced at? 

The great characteristic distinction of Jesus during 
his earthly ministry was love to the needy and suffer- 
ing, and self-sacrificing labor in their behalf. His 
love for sinners was not prevented nor neutralized 
by their sins. He did not despair, even In the case 
of such depravity as the respectable Pharisees ac- 
counted hopeless. He came to seek and to save thai 
which was lost. 

Now, the lost,” according to the Orthodox theory, 
are to be found in the future world even more em- 
phatically than in the present Thelr dreadful 
situation is known in heaven, and the place of thelr 
confinement із known there. Harriet Newell and 
Henry Martyn, Wesley and Whitefleld and Harlan 
Page all know these things, but they have ceased to 
Care about them. They are comfortably enjoying 
their harps and crowns, and if they hear any w. ling 
and gnashing of teeth, It will seem to chord we 
паса with the heavenly strains. But bas Jesus 
also changed to that extent? Is he, too, content to 
leave sufferers In suffering, and sinners in sin? Will 
he sit, forever, calmly observing che smoke of their 
torment”? A Savior, and having all power" com- 
mitted to him, will he not save, nor even try to save 
them? The great Intercessor,”’ will he not even 
ask that another chance be given them? 

Alas, the Orthodox system pitilessly demands the 
deterioration, not only of the saints, but of the Say- 
for, to the extent above described. Strange to say, 
the change from the Imperfection of to the 
holiness of heaven will remove or diminish such 
natural affection and human sympathy as the saints 
formerly possessed, and will substitute for it utter 
regardlessness of the sins and sufferings of others 
even of thelr nearest relatives and most cherished 
friends, The unchangeable Intercessor will no 
longer intercede; the unchangeable Savior will cease 
to save ; the unchangeable Heavenly Father will laugh 
at the calamity of a portion of his human creatures, 
and mock when thelr fear cometh! But these are 
— amall portion of the self-contradictions of or- 

оху. 


FELIX ADLER. 


The new exponent of radical ideas, Prof. Felix 
Adler, Ia attracting a deal of attention, espe- 
caly among Ше more liberal Jews. He lectures om 
Sunday at Standard Hall, corner of Forty-second 
Street and Broadway. It le a snug little place, that 
will hold three or four hundred people, and on Sun- 
day morning last was crowded with as many aa it 
could gimp seat. We loeked about for Daniel 
Deronda and Mirah, for we feel sure that by this 
time they have learned that the promise of thelr race 
is in the West instead of the East There were 
plenty of Hebrew physiognomies, some of them cult- 
ured and refined, some of them belonging to the 
qoos ачи, rather oily, pawn-broking type of 

acob Cohen. There were bright-faced young girls, 
and occasionally an old man who looked like the 

rophet Jeremiah. These sons and daughters of 
Dral came in with a brisk, week-day air, some of 
them with books and newspapers, There was also a 
considerable sprinkling of tlles, and the whole 
assembly was curious and nondescript, such as no 


other American city can call together. 
The service la purely secular, without er or 
hymn, text or benediction. A choir a little 
seobn and 


pley sings A few selections from Me 
ini to an organ sccompaniment, and then Prof. 
Adler takes his place at the reading-desk. Some of 
our readers may know that he is the son of a rabbi, 
and was brought up, figuratively speaking, in the 
courts of the temple. s padicallem must have de- 
veloped at an early period, for he ів still a young 
man, and during the three years he served at Co 

it is asid to have been quite pronounced. He la 
slightly built and scholarly-looking, with a well- 
. — 1 head and massive brain. The Jewish type is 
marked in him, but It la toned down and refined by 
his strong intellectual bias. The slight pallor of the 
student ів contrasted with black hair and eyes, and а 
close-cut beard of the same hue, 

He speaks entirely without notes, and from the 
firat sentences 1+ is ap nt that his intellect Is of a 
keen, relentless, and incisive order, and his acholar- 
ship ripe and rare. Absolute fearlessness seems to 
be one of his leading characteristics, and some of the 
things we heard him say on Sunday must have been 
pacullany startling to his Jewish auditors; but he 
sald them as if he deserved thanks for hie almost 
— sincerity. He stood easily by the elde of hie 

esk with the air of pondering and weighing his 
thoughta 
seem to d 
manner во 8 


as he gave them forth. His sentences 
rop out of а great profound, and his whole 
arly unstudied, Instead of suggeat- 
ing glibness, shows hardly а sign of preparation. 
What he says is the natural overflow of a full mind 
thoroughly convinced, in dead earnest. This man- 
ner, 80 unusual among our pulpit and platform- 
speakers, who generally come well-primed with the 
directions, “laugh here," “cry here," If not written 
m the MS., jotted down mentally, has a charm of 
of its own. 

A profound interest is developed In thé audience 
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as soon as the speaker his lecture. He {s now 
delivering a course on the “History of Religion,” 
and on Sunday his subject was the God of Force.“ 

his manner ів quiet, at moments, through 
the warmth of a fervid nature, it rises to an intense 
but ungesticulatory kind of eloquence, 

He partially refated the common opinion that re- 
М Ююп had ite origin fear. It ap equally from the 
imetinctive reverence for power. e old gods were 
men deified,—vast human images cast upon the 

werten of the unknown. God made man In his im- 
nge, man has made God in his own likeness. He 
traced the senm to ita place in the centre of ev- 
: ery mythology. ТЬе myth-makere were the Keplera 

and Newtons of the antique 1. They strove to 
account for the movements of the heavenly bodies by 
fancifal stories drawn from human experience. Bome 
of these were given with very good effect. Samson 
bo told us was а sun-god. The shearing of the hair 
does not deprive man of strength, but in many relig- 
fons there is a fable of the sun-god which likens his 
rays to hair, In the summer this flourishes and be- 
gemes juxuriant. His force is then great. In the 
winter he falls into the power of an enchantress who 
shears his locks, and he becomes bald and weak. 
Тһе blinded Samson, struggling against his ene- 
mies, the Philistines, ia ап allegory of the sun ĉon- 
tending with clouds and darkness. 

He related the fable of Adonis, god of spring, slain 
in the forest by a wild boar, and described the festival 
of the Adonass, when the Syrian women mourned 
M аре aie ere over the figure of the 
gmi out for burial. Suddenly thə people raised 
n at shout, “Adonis lives! Adonis is risen 

1" Every mythology has a myth of the death 
grid resurrection of a beautiful young god, celebrated 
about the time of Easter. 

He dwelt at some le on the dark and fearful 
side of the religion of force, especially human sacri- 
fice, and described the rites of the sun-god among the 

ent Mexicans, in whose temples twenty-five hun- 
dred human victime were annually slain. F. 
tion and the mutilation of the body were deacribed 
as ‘survivals from the worship of an ogre-god who 
thirsted for human gore. He dwelt earnestly upon 
tho necessity of e ug from modern religion every 
trace of these dark and baleful superstitions. The 
whole discourse evinced a profound acquaintance 
with his subject, and an earnest desire to instract his 
hearers in essentia] truths. He announced that the 
organization of his society would take place this 
week, and from the lively interest of the 
something more than handful he has already drawn, 
it 16 safe to predict that Prof. Adler will soon have no 
inconsiderable following.—Christian Register, Feb. 24. 


MOHAMMEDANS AND CHRISTIANS. 


A meeting of Christians was held last Tuesday 
evening, at A ssoctation Hall, to denounce the recent 
Mobammoedan outrages in Bulgaria. Speeches were 
made by several Christian cl men, in which not 
merely the conduct of the Mohammedans in Bul- 
garia, but also their religion in general was violently 
attacked. One reverend gentleman even went so far 
аз to thank God that the Turkish Empire, the great 
bulwark of the Mohammedan faith, would soon be 

+ blot out in Europe by Chrletian gunpowder, 
sworda, and bayonets. е Mohammedans hate 
Christians, he sald, fiercely and bitterly; and this, he 
appeared to think, requires Christians to be equally 
fierce and bitter in hating them. 

No one pretends, we believe, to defend the Moham- 
medan treatment of the Bulgarians. It was, accord- 
ing to all accounts, cruel and inhuman to the last de- 

„ Nor ів It to be denied that religious fanaticism 
fafamed the ferocity which the Mohammedans die, 
played. It is also true that Christians in Mohsmme- 

countries labor under civil and p disabil- 
ities, and are the objecta of social disilke by their Mo- 
hammedan fellow-cltizens. But to infer from these 
facta that Mohammedanism ought to be suppressed 
by the strong hand is to argue In a manner peculiar 
only to men deflelent in practical common-sense, 

such as clergymen often are. 
anism is at once а re- 


in regions, both of Asia and 
an missionaries have been 


And, while the total Christian 
on of the world does not greatly exceed three 
millions, the Mohammedans number over 
one hundred and fifty millions. The history of relig- 
ious persecutions proves that far less numerous sects 
have resisted violent efforts for their suppression ; 
and the means which have failed with them are not 
likely to sucosed with a system whose adherests com- 
prise one-tenth the Inhabitants of the globe, and 
who, less than two centurles ago, were powerful 
enough to imperil the integrity of Europe. 

Nor is it easy for an imparti 
grounde upon which Christians may rightfully re- 
proach Mo medans for their intolerance and fa- 
naticism. Deeds such as those which their Tuesday 
2 meeting was called to condemn, spring not 
from Mohammedanism, but from those evil passions 
which all religions endeavor to subdue; and they 


al judge to discover 


disfigure the annals of Christendom no less than 
those of the empire of the Turks. Catholics have 
burned heretics at the stake, Protestants have perse- 
cuted Catholics and Quakers. It ів only a few years 
since Jews were not permitted to ait in the British 
Parliament, and, within the recollection of readers of 
the Sun, a mob professing one kind of Christian 
faith burned, in Philadelphia, the charch-edifices of 
Christians of another. Not long ago s man was con- 
victed and punished in Massachusetts for not, keep- 
ing the Christian Sabbath, and the testimony of a 
disbeliever in a God such as Christians believe in is 
not received in our courts of justice. If our intoler- 
ance does not result in atrocities like those practised 
on the Bulgarians, it is becanse of our superior re- 
finement, and not of our greater ууну, 

The worst of it is, that exhibitions of {ll-temper, 
auch as the Christians at Association Hall made on 
Tuesday тюк, tend to bring their religion into 
diarepute, and impair {ts res] usefulness. When, 
half & century ago, the Christian population of the 
country was calléd on to sympathize with the Greeks 
against the Turks, аз they are now called on о аул 
зав with the В ans, the caustic John - 

olph protested that real Greeks were at our own 
doors, The cl who spoke at Association 
Hall might profitably turn their eyes away from the 
Mohammedan ruffians in Bulgaria to the Christian 
husbands among us who murder their wivea, and the 
Christian fathers who burn their children on red-hot 
stoves and scald them with bolling water; to the 
Christian statesmen who sel] their votes and the 
Christian merchants who buy them; to the Christian 
bank-presidents and cashiers who rob their stock- 
holders, the Christian trustees who embezzle the 
mo of widows and orphans, and the Ohristian 
swindlers of e kind who swarm about the coun- 
try. And if this ів not enough to occupy their time, 
they will find multitudes of Christian sick and r 
and snff all over the land who need the aid of 
Christian philanthropy. А denunciation of Moham- 
medans foe thelr crmat , While there is во much mis- 
ery all about us unrelieved, shows that Christiani 
as well as Mohammedanism has its weak points, an 
dwells in a fragile house which cannot safely provoke 
stone-throwing.—N. Y. Sun, Feb, 4. 
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[For TEHE INXX. ] 
MY FREEDOM. 


Oh joy! at last my sonl is free! 
In ruins Це its prison-bars! 

My bark hath gained the open ser 
And sails beneath the eternal stars! 


I langaiah in the clutch no more 
Ot Superstition's palsied hands; 
Behind me fades the narrow shore; 
Beyond, the sea of Truth expands! 


Henceforth no fettering, Church-wrought creod 
The freedom of my thought shall chain! 

The Truth alone my steps shall ised 
Through Reason's limitless domain, 


The awful nightmare of despair 

Which first the trembling soul appals, 
That sees old faiths dissolve in afr, 

And marks Tradition's crambling walls, 


Hath long since passed away with time; 
Their wonted stroke my pulses keep, 

While nearer on thelr course sublime 
The coming waves of Freedom sweep. 


Reproschful voices now are hushed; 
The conflict’s angry murmurs cease: 

With dawning hope my sky is fushed, 
And o’er me blow the airs of peace, 


Not long can Dogma’s gloomy night 

In darkness hold its captive souls: 
For ever into broadening light 

The earth with sun-born impulse rolls. 


J.L.BTODDARD. ` 


ONLY A TRAMP, 


“Only a tramp!” said the tar,“ as he found 
At dim, early dawn, s man lying dead, 
His face pinched and wan, eyes set with a stare, 
“Died of starvation,” the coroner said. 
Somebody's darling and somebody's son; 
Somebody rocked him, a baby, to asleep; 
Childhood and manhood forever are done; 
Now there 1s no one who careth to weep. 


Once he was young and ambitious, perchance; 
Bought, like the rest, for both riches and place, 
Perohance might the world have honored his name; 
Now there 1s no one who knoweth his face, 

But what careth Dives, pausing to gare 
“А wretched, dead vagrant under the lamp." 
Honors are his, wealth and fame are secure; 
Besides, that dead body is—only a tramp! 


Somewhere there may be а woman who waits; 
She once was а bride—now wretched, alone, 
Somewhere are children, too old for their years; 
“We're cold and we're hungry,“ runneth their moan, 
Is it their fault if their young foreheads wear 
Blighting of hunger and poverty’s stamp? 
White were their souls as your darling's can be; 
Are they to blame if their father's a tramp? 


Perchance to your door last evening he came, 
Asked for а crumb and to warm him a breath. 
Coldly you shat ali the comfort within— 
Without there was naught but hunger and death 
And go laid him down; the ОМП, creeping on, 
Btiffened his limbs, in his hair left s damp. 
Life's warfare із done, al! chanoes are gone, 
Whether used or abused—he was only a tramp! 


No mourners for him, nor children nor wife; 
On lips pale and cold no kisses are pressed; 

A pine сюр only, nor flower nor wreath 
Tells of our love a» we lay him to rest. 

Lay him down softly, and make him a bed 
In eartb's kindly bosom, under the sod; 

Life's been a fallure, and we can but trust 
His body to earth—his soul unto God. 


Meanwhile, I betbink me, if Josus were here, 
To wander, as oft in Galilee old, 
No roof for his head, thongh foxes have holes, 
Who sometimes was hungry, sometimes was colá— 
Should come to our door and ask for his bread, 
Foot-sore and shabby with poverty*s stamp, 
Would werbid weloome to warmth and to obser, 
От, shutting the door, say—" Only a tramp”? 


—AMaggie Stuart Sibley, in Harper's Bazar. 
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the People of the United States.” This book is the Con- 
tennial monument of American Liberalism, and must ac- 
quire new interest and importance every year as the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND BTATE. 

All those who received the “Certificate of Membership 
of the Centenníal Congress of Liberals," which was sent 
to the eight hundred persons who signed and returned the 
“application for membership,” will receive this Report on 
forwarding ten cents to defray expenses. Others can re- 
oelveit at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, 

THE “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND 

MENT” PETITION. 


At a public meeting held in Cambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Christian Amendment, 
Rev. J. P. Lytle, President of the Ohio State branch of 
the National Reform Assoolation,” used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Constitution: “Mr. Lytle in his address pointed out the 
fact that the religious [Christian] amendment of the Con- 
stitution, sọ far from being a measure contemptible for 
the fewness and weakness of ite advocates, has been in 
principle indorsed and adopted by the Senate of the 
United States. In the School Amendment, as passed in the 
Senate last summer by a vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
oousity for some such Constitutional provision as we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
sucoeesful, would have been a long step toward the end we 
ok.“ 

What Mr. Lytle anid is only too true, The passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole ques- 
tion of Btate Christianization or State Secularization is 
certain in the not distant future. Al! friends of such an 
amendment as shall guarantee and protect Equal Rights in 
Religion by securing the Total Separation of Church and 
State are earnestly urged to circulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt 
of & stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Tar New Century for Woman had this among its 
paragraphs: “Society profits by every consideration 
that puts the sacred institution of marriage into 
clearer light and more deliberate acceptance. If it 
be, after all, as political economists tell us, very much 
a matter of etatistics, dependent upon the price of a 
barrel of flour; if it be that the extravagant gauge 
of modern households forces more of prudent fore- 
sight of his responsibilities upon the modern man, 
by so mach the more is it matter for congratulation 
that the modern woman takes her place intelligently 
ав a contracting party; and though the old formula, 

Who giveth this woman in marriage unto this man?“ 

—a relic of patriarchal daya—still holds its place in 
the ritual, none the less le it certain that she, and 
none other, gives herself away. She has a higher 
Standard than heretofore, not in vague fantasies of 
champion and hero, but in comprehension of her 
own requirements in a companionship for life.” 


SHALL THERE BE AN ABISTOORACY OF 


ABECEDARIANS? 


Mr. Wasson addresses to us а rhetorical question 
(to which he will please accept a negative answer) as 


follows :— 
ARE WE yAHOOS? 


To THE EDITOR or Тнк INDEX :— 


Your correspondent, “С. M.,“ whose penetrating 
ueations are printed and replied to In your number 
or March 15, is а man I would like to know. His 

questions are exceedingly well-pat. It isnot at all my 
purpose assistance; he is quite able to 
speak for himself. But upon one statement of yours 
І beg leave to remark. In answer to his third ques- 
as follows: “If the law disfranchises a 
man simply because he cannot read and write, it does 
t man 
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to say it of you. 
You are very capable of а erous concern for oth- 
ers, Wore there a class men excluded from the 
polls by want of m ualification, I am sure you 
would be particularly that they should suffer 
no wrong !n uence. But are you alone capa- 
ble of this unselflah interest? You would be the last 
to pretend it. In short, I cannot accept your estl- 
mate of human nature, nor can believe that you will 
be able, upon a deliberate review, to accept it yourself. 
Do yon really believe that those people of Boston 
who can read wish to injure those who cannot do во, 
and would avail the: ves of thelr opportunity ac- 
cordingly? Do you indeed believe that, if the latter 
were not voters, the others would at once combine to 
oppress and prey upon them? Or can you names 
single measure designed, and wisely designed, for the 
good of the most ignorant, which haa ever originated 
with them and been resisted by the more educated ? 
Where is the evidence in the hletory of Boston or of 
Massachusetts to support your assertion? What 
has ignorant ang. yet done? What are the 
hts it hes saved from destruction? What the ben- 
eficial measures that owe to it their paternity? You 
are a professor of the aclentific method, and so confi- 
dentin your opinion that you venture to say, “АП 
else ie inhumanity and folly.’ I necessarily E 
sume that you have a broad ground of observed fact, 
from which your induction has been made with the 
ветеге care and consclence of science. What are 
these facts, or some of them? If they exist, they 
have wholly пона my observation, I was early 
Interested In politics, and for the last ten years have 
ven more study to political science, especially to 
ts underlying ethical principles, than to any other 
subject, or than to all others together, perhaps. The 
matter ів never far from my mind, and instances that 
bear upon it do not have to solicit my attention. І 
have met with many facts to show what evil Igno- 
rant suffrage does to the community; never with one 
to indicate that it 1s of benefit to the possessor. Ab- 
solutely, I know not of any one fact to render it in 
the remotest d probable that the man who votes 
without being able to read his own ballot, and there- 
fore without knowing for whom he votes, is, аз а 
rule, made better, and not rather made worse, by his 
part in politics. Now, it would be easy for а writer 
with your pen to deliver himself of many effective 
paragraphs concerning the elevating influence which 
the franchise of such a man might, could, would, 
or should have upon its possessor, You will not, 
however, be tempted to escape Into such declama- 
tion; for you know the difference between declama- 
tion and scientific induction, I desire to know from 
What facts, scientifically observed and verified, you 
have learned that, were a very moderate educational 
qualification for the franchise established, the righta 
of such as should prove too ignorant to stand the 
small test, would“ not be In the least regarded" by 
the voting community? I desire to know from what 
determinate facts you have become assured that the 
ignorant voter is in any way whatever benefited by 
casting a vote, he knows not for whom nor to what 
effect. Of course, you practise the method you pro- 
fess; and I beg you, be во good as to give me at least 
some clew to your induction. D. A. Wasson, 


We regret the unnecessary heat and vehemence 
which Mr. Wasson brings to the discussion of a sub- 
ject demanding the sobereet, most dispassionate, and 
most unprejudiced consideration of the American 
people. Having sald nothing which could justly 
provoke It, we are at а loss to understand the reason 
of his impetuosity, Although we make no scientific 
pretensions whatever, we shall endeavor to ''prac- 
tisa the scientific method" at least so far as to avoid 
rhetorical extravagance and pointlees reflections. 

1. Because we said that the ignorant man has his 
equal rights, which will not be in the least regarded 
И he {в stripped of political power," Mr. Waseon in- 


rights, which will not be in the least re- 


ali," is the permanent moral condi- 
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dignahtly accuses us of belleving in ‘‘total deprav- 
ity," of regarding mankind as the universal beast, 
and teaching that we are all Yahoos together.“ 
This is too wild for serious consideration. Let him 
be pacified: we bring no railing accusations, and re- 
pudiate those which be ventures to bring in our 
name, The sentence which inflames bis Ire means 
that whoever would disfranchise the ignorant man, 
and thereby strip him of al! political power, in that 
very act disregarde his equal rights as & citizen; bat 
it does not mean that whoever would thus disfran- 
chise him would forthwith proceed to murder, rob, 
or conscioualy prey upon him. Nevertheless, any 
community which begins by disfranchising а particu- 
lar class is very apt, not through total depravity,’ 
but through forgetfulness or ignorance or even mere 
lack of imagination, to neglect the interests of those 
who have no power to protect them. The worst 
wrongs of women, of children, of lunatics, of pris- 
oners, grow out of the tendency of legislators not to 
do full justice to unrepresented and non-voting Á 
classes, and not to provide adequate protection fer 
those who are politically powerless. Yet we are mot 
therefore all Yahoos together"; and to folst any 
such absurd inference upon us is аз irrational as it 
would be for us, when Mr. Waseon expresses an 
opinion different from our own, to roar out in a rage: 
"Bir, do you call mea Har?" The world is at least 
old enough to have outgrown such an argument as 
that, It does Mr. Wasson great injustice. 

2. But Mr, Wasson clearly implies that “the rights 
of every man are protected" by, honest respect for 
them on the part of the community." We agree 
with him to thie extent, that no man's rights can be 
efficiently protected until the community do Indeed 
honestly respect them. But that it ie safe for any 
class of the community to trust {ts own interests and 
rights toa mere general sense of justice in a rulirg 
power of which it is not itself а part,—that it 1s safe 
for the poor to let themselves be governed without 
political representation by the rich;or the many by 
the few, or the black by tha white, or the weak by 
the strong, or the female by the male, or the tar- 
payer by the tax-spender, or the ignorant by the 
learned,—those are propositions which it is the 
glory of republicanism and of all modern civiliza- 
tion to deny. 

All political power—that la, all right to make and 
enforce lawe— belongs to the people as а whole, amd 
must be exercised by the suffrage of the whole; ade- 
quate cause must be shown for excluding any part 
of the people from its exercise; and the burden of 
proof in establishing the justice of such excinaion 
must rest on him who would exclude. In this sense, 
suffrage is a natural right of the Individual citizen,— 
that is, a political right resulting from the very mat- 
ure of civil society as а political organism composed 
of Individuals with equal personal rights. Republi- 
canism or democracy, as a political theory, resta on 
the foundation of these ideas, But we doubt much 
whether Mr. Wasson accepts them as true. Heat 
least thinks that there is adequate cause for exclud- 
ing the ignorant from the polls; we do not, but we 
decline to assume the onus probandi in his stead. 
Let him show good and positive cause for disfran- 
chising those who cannot read and write, and let 
him begin, not by asking us for fresh facte or fresh 
argumenta, but by paying attention to those we have 
already presented. We are prepared to defend the 
ground we have taken, until convinced that it is mis- 
taken. But we decline to be called upon for further 
arguments or facts until those already presented shall 
have been, Grat, understood, and, secondly, over- 
thrown. 

3. We discover по “depraved egotism” іп our own 
breast“ (though sundry lynx-eyed critics discovered 
it there long ago!); and we certainly discover none In 
Mr. Wasson. He would assuredly be solicitons to 
mete out justice to the ignorant man, even while 
withholding the ballot that is his right. We have re- 
peatedly listened to him with great admiration, even 
if sometimes with dissent aa great. We are no more 
than he in favor of “ignorant suffrage''—no more 
anxious to commit the destinies of this great nation 
to the control of unintelligence. But there are at 
least two methode of getting rid of ignorant suf- 
frage." "We claim to be a bitterer foe to illiteracy 
than he himself; for he is apparently willing to toler- 
ate it, provided it be not enfranchised,— while we 
would not suffer it to survive, either enfranchised or 
disfranchised, within the limits of the republic, but 
would exterminate the pest by a compulsory educa- 
Hon" system that shall be something better than a 
sham. There le call for a close comparison of the re- 
spective merits of these different remedies for the 
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evils of ignorant suffrage; but one must first take the 
trouble to understand them both. So far, in fact, 
are we from "'depraved egotism” in this matter that 
we are not even egotistic enough to suppose ourself 
capable of governing the community, or &ny part of 
it, half so wisely or justly as the classes concerned 
could govern themselves, however ignorant they may 
be. ‘We are not egotistic enough to imagine that, 
because we can read and write, we have become 
thereby endowed with a divine right to cast the Illit- 
erate man’s ballot in his stead, We are not egotistic 
enough to fancy that he is unable to see some very 
Important things which may be hidden from our own 
eyes. On the contrary, we are sufficiently humble to 
- distrust our own capacity to take any man’s rights 
out of his own hands and do better by him than he 
can do by himself; and we do not sdmire the offi- 
ciousness of any class of the people who are anxious 
to relieve everybody alee of the responsibilities of 
freemen. Thg best use to which we have been able 
to put the alphabet haa been to learn that no aristoc- 
racy, not even an aristocracy of abecedarians, is as 
competent to govern the whole people as the whole 
people is to govern itself. 

4 "What good has ignorant suffrage yet done?" 
That is not the question. We have not pleaded for 
ignorant suffrage,—no, not by a word. But we have 
said that the country will not get rid ef ignorant suf- 
frage by establishing an sbecedarian test. Does Mr. 
Wasson imagine that it will? The object of опг arti- 
cles has been to expose this quack nostrum of an 
abecedarian tost altogether, and to point out a real 
and honest remedy in a wisely-planned and well- 
administered system of compulsory education. We 
pointedly decline to be put, in deflance of our explicit 
statements, into the attitude of defending ignorant 
suffrage. We insist on being understood as aiming 
to explode this delusive educational test, and as ad- 
vocating a radical, efficient remedy for illiterate suf- 

by the abolition of illiteracy itself. 

5. Ton are a professor of the scientific method, 
and so confident in your opinion that you venture to 
say, All else ів inhumanity and folly.'" Mr. Was- 
son is so careless as seemingly to apply these quoted 
words to the “scientific method." What we applied 
them to will appear by giving the quotation in full: 
Do nothing to foster the increase of the ‘dangerous 
Classes’; seek rather to absorb them in the com- 
munity by raising them to self-respect, to knowledge, 
to Industry, to happiness, That is statesmanship; 
everything else is inhumanity and folly,” Will Mr. 
Wasson “venture to say" anything contrary to that? 

8. The “clew” to our “induction” which Mr. Was- 
son asks for is not far to seek; it le before him in the 
articles already printed. We shall be encouraged to 
вау more when what we have already said has been 
understood and digested. The above letter shows 
that he has read these articles in the most superficial 
and Inattentive manner; we will not do him the in- 
justice of taking bim at his word, when he declares 
that he can understand” ов no otherwise" than to 
be uttering nonsense abont ‘Yahoos’ and the uni- 
versal beast," Не can certainly understand us, if he 
tries, to be saying something worthy of his most 
strict attention. Let him grapple with the subject in 
good earnest, and he will find that the position we 
take cannot be shaken by mere rhetorical flippancies, 
or satirical allusions to the scientific method, or the 
reckless confounding of an argument for the aboli- 
tion of all illiteracy with an argument on behalf of 
ignorant suffrage. Mr. Wasson’s "understanding" is 
not so feeble ss he represents; he is a highly- 
intellectual, ünely-cultivated, and rarely-gifted man, 
and we shall be glad to publish his keenest criticism 
of our position, if he will bat first take the little pains 
necessary to understand it. 


Е“ 
RELIGION IN THE PINE WOODS. 


One Sunday morning in February, as fair s morn- 
ing as ever comes in New England in May, I set out 
from my inn in pursuit of а church in the North 
Carolina woods. In our drives through the country 
I had seen one—a plain, unpainted, wooden struct- 
ure, standing at the meeting of four roads іп в native 
grove of magniflcent oaks,—that seemed to have 
special attractions on such а morning. The air was 
just crisp enough to make a walk inviting, yet so 
warm as to make even a thin overcoat burdensome, 
What was the theology of the meeting-house or 
whether ite congregation was white or black, I was 
ignorant. I only knew that It was fair for situation. 
Two or three miles over hills and valleys and through 
cathedral forests brought me to the spot. To my 
surprise it was ла solitary аз I had seen it on any 
week-day. Evidently there was to be no service; 


at least, not in the morning. One door, however, 
had but a slight fastening and I ventured in. The 
unpainted esate and pulpit of pine, the whitewashed 
walls, the perfect simplicity of the whole, told me 
that It was а Baptist or Methodist conventicle, after 
the primitive fashion of those eects, There was not 
the slightest attempt at decoration, and its only glory 
was in the blue heavens that arched over its solitude 
and the old oaks that stretched their arms around it, 

But I was not to be cheated of the service 
which I had come out to seek. On my way, a half- 
mile or more back, I had noticed, a littlo off the 
maln road, in s pine woods, a bumbler house of logs, 
around which s few colored folks were gathering. 
This, I said, is probably their church, and I will go 
back to the service there. And right glad was I of 
this change of fortune, for as soon as I approached 
I saw there was promise of unusual interest. The 
building itself was unique in its fascinations fora 
New Englander. It was of pine logs, the interstices 
being filled with the reddish clay of the neighbor- 
hood, Portions of the bark still remained on the 
logs, and the structure, having been put up within 
а year, was still redolent of the pleasant pine odor. 
This was its natural incense. The benches were 
pine slabs with the bark side down, and mostly with- 
out backs, and the pulpit almost as rude in ite struct- 
ure. The windows were innocent of glass, and were 
only orifices about two feet square, covered with 
wooden shutters, two or three of which, as well as 
the door, were left open to let in the necessary light. 
The roof was also of pine slabs, and not ao tight but 
that some spots of sky could be seen through it, and 
some rays of sunshine streamed down upon the con- 
gregation. No paint nor plaster covered the log 
walls within more than without. Nor did stove or 
fire of any kind Infect the natural atmosphere of the 
place. Just in front of the house, on a low pile of 
stones, а fire was burning in the open air, at which 
the early comers who rode might warm their feet or 
fingers and enjoy a social conference before the ser 
vice. It was a good symbol of an altar, An awning 
of pine boughs covered the space between this and 
the front door, under which rade seata were also 
arranged to receive the overflow of the congregation. 
The building itself would hold, packed as it was this 
day, at least one hundred and fifty people—perhaps 
two hundred, 

The minister, & wide-awake-looking colored man 
of about forty years, soon discovered the stranger in 
his fold, and soon too, got out of him the secret that 
he also sometimes tried to preach. I found it quite 
useless to attempt to make him understand the 
theologica! differences between us, for he seemed 
guiltless of any theology except his own; appeared 
to have heard of no one more liberal than Henry 
Ward Beecher, I courteously declined, however, his 
courteous invitation to preach then and there, for to 
have been compelled to hear my own voice would 
have been a worse disappointment than the silence of 
the other church. So the minister himself preached 
and performed most of the service, I only assenting 
to take a seat by his side. He had evidently little 
knowledge of books; stumbled а good deal over some 
of the long words in his reading of the Bible, and 
sometimes, it was apparent, did not take in the mean- 
ing of the sentences, But when he came to the ser- 
mon he showed considerable power of language and 
no little natural eloquence. Ав one of his flock said 
to me before the service, He was а right smart 
preacher," He was earnest and held the close at- 
tantion of his hearers, who clearly had а great liking 
for him. At times he became quite excited and 
boisterous, and then the people readily responded 
with Amen, and some ої the women came very 
near going into trances. The discourse, however, 
had few of the characteristic features of the best 
negro preaching, It savored too much of imitation 
of white folks’ preaching, as did also the singing, 
thoroughly to satisfy me, though it was enjoyable. 
The prescher was Methodist, I discovered, and his 
sermon, the subject of which was courage and 
strength In the heart to serve God, was run in the 
mould of the ordinary Evangelical theology. The 
only application of the subject waa to the one step of 
“getting religlon” and keeping It to the end,—namely, 
death. Not a word did the preacher have to say 
About these great qualities of trust, courage, and the 
strong heart in the dally habits and doings of life. 

Yet he quickly took the hint of such an applica- 
tion from some words that I dropped, when I could 
not refrain from accepting his renewed invitation to 
speak, just for the sake of pointing the way to an 
application of the doctrine of the discourte to the 
common affairs of life,—to education, industry, 


struggle with poverty, bad habits, etc. For then he 
took up the subject again in just that line, and made 
some most excellent remarks on what was required 
in the matter of education. He became both perti- 
nent and personal; told them that there were men 
among them who, if they would save the money they 
spent for whiskey, could send their children to school 
with It four months every year, and that there were 
women there who could do the same with the money 
they might save by leaving off dipping snuff. And 
he proved it to them by a plain example in arithmetic. 

After the service the minister and his daughters 
brought out their lunch-basket and offered its hospi- 
tality to me, The people mostly appeared to have 
brought somewhat of refreshments with them, for 
they would linger an hour or two yet in the beautiful 
grove. І could not decline this simple form of com- 
munion,—which was not a tradition, but had the 
heart of a living fellowship. 

The two thoughts that especially remained with 
me as I walked homeward towards the westaring eun, 
were, first, what a mighty power the colored proach- 
ers have over their people; and, secondly, what a mis- 
fortune that this power is not more enlightened, aad 
turned in this civil exigency into the practical dires- 
tions where the colored people of the South now se 
greatly need wise assistance. Here, in this simple, 
hearty congregation of worshippers in the wooda, 
were excellent emotions, pure aspirations, true in- 
stincts, What was needed was light, knowledge. 
These people can be best reached through their own 
ministers at present. But cannot philanthropy de- 
vise some agencies more efficient than any now in op- 
eration for reaching and enlightening the colored 
ministers In the South? W. J. P. 


Communications. 


THE INCENTIVES TO MORALITY IN LIB- 
кидат. 


I was particularly out of sorts that day; and yet I 
ought not to have been, for it was one of those bright 
in gorating days, with cloudless skies and crisp, 
bracing air, of which we had so many in February, 
and which were so expressive of joy in Nature that 
one felt almost s chur! to refuse to be in sympathy 
with it. But there had been an unfortunate combi- 
nation of news со to me from different sources 
for а day or two previously, which had caused me to 
- 2 if = by ти ue than nmay awry. 

M ple, of whom I expected better things, 
had SE AAT and disa; ted me. The more I 
tried to reconcile the gs that were with ths 
things I had hoped for, the more my brain became 
confused and the harder my head and heart ached. 
I took a sudden resolution; I would escape from 
these 8 thoughts by immediate contact with 
Nature. I would take а walk. 

My walk led me by the abode of шу friend Glori- 
ana, I was too deeply absorbed in thought to look 
up as I was passing, until a tap at the window ar 
rested my attention. I looked up then to ses Glor- 
lana's bright face framed in one of the squares of 
glass. She beckoned me impatiently to come in, and 
opened the door for me herself as I ascended the 


stepe. 
ICome in, and defend your faith, Amie," was her 
" ng; the new falth—ien’t that what you call 
t 


“From what or from whom shall I defend it?" I 


asked. 
“From Christine and qut куы a letter, or the 
writer of a letter," was the reply. Christine waa 
there, then! She had evidently just arrived and was 
reading a letter; and her expreseive face showed 
that she was in full sympathy and accord with the 
spirit of the writer; but it was a pained sympathy, 
a ead accord, I felt, as sho raised her tear-m 
eyes to me in greeting. А 

“Whose is the letter, yours, ог Christine’s, ot 
mine?" I asked; and who is the writer?” 


thinks ahe finds, in ‘so-called liberalism' (that is 
her expression, not mine, remember, Amie), 2 mode 
of procedure which I, of course, pev of and em- 

courage, since I am still ‘halti 
fons,’ yours * Soar AM | 
raignment о! new religion {в more than usually 
guum qun vire. I had just referred the case to 
hristine, and was wishing for your aid in the dis- 
cussion of the pros and cona of the question which 
is raised by it, when, fortunately, I caught sight of 
you going past. Now lot me road to you that part of 
м 


the letter relating the case.“ 
А dried letter from Christine she read 
ollows :— 
“T have just had an illustration of the 

of your ‘new faith’ brought home to me 
in a bitter way by а visit to the of a deer 
brother whom 1 hare not seen for years, and who, i£ 
seems, In the meantime hae becoma a convert to lib- 
eralism. You never knew my brother. Harold, 
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Gloriana, but he was а noble, brave, intellectual, and 
manly fellow, of whom we were all proud, and of 
whom we anticipated great things. He was brought 
up, as we all were, very religiously, and he was him- 
self a consistent member of our church until he 
grew to manhood and entered the army, serving his 
ewentry well and faithfully until her time of need 
wes passed. Then he resumed the law practice 
which he had given up at the call of patriotism, mar- 
ried a lovely, lovable, and intellectual woman, and 
moved West. Since then I have known very little 
about him unti] I made up my mind to visit bim this 
winter. Аһ ms! what a disappointment has this 
visit been to me. I find my once strictly moral and 
conscientious brother в frequenter of liquor-sal ons, 
а devotes of the billiard-table, an attendant of thea- 
tres and balls, often out tll very late, leaving his 
wife a pry to gloomy fears and forebodinge; and he 
is slowly breaking her heart and spirit, not by posl- 
tive unkindness (he is incapable of anything like 
cruelty or unkindness), but because she sees so 
plainly whereto these lax habits are tending. He із 
mot In anything really wicked, but is а victim to the 
invidious growth of bad morals, needing reformation 
sadly, but зею. any intimation that he is in 
of reform. wife sees and feels thie keenly, 
but loves him too well to venture to take eny decided 
action to bring him ‘about face’ to right doin А 
for fear of losing his love or hurting hie feelings. 
"Worst of all, he has four fine boys on whose characters 
his example mum have an evil influence. I, as in 
meterly duty bound, have several times ven te 
to him of the danger and folly of his course, 
but the result has been only а cold avoidance of me 
on his part, and I see plainly that I can do no good 
in that way. I pray for him daily, but with а knowl- 
edge of hia peculiar views I am afraid 1 do no: pray 
In faith Now оп are wondering what all thie has 
to do with liberalism. Well, this once pious 
brother of mine has made what he calls a scholarly. 
investigation of theology, and, being convinced of 
its errors, loves to prociaim himself a liberal; end 
cannot blame me if I connect my brother’s fall 
m a strictly conscientious course of life to his 
present dissipated habits to his loss of faith In the 
religion of childhood. At least, Ia there any- 
thing in liberalism or free religion to reach and 
reform these cases? That this ts often done by the 
churches which the freethinker so decries, you 
must admit. They are caught up, as it were, in a 
whirlwind of repentance, and quit at once and for- 
ever their evil habits and lax mode of life. Th 
are made over into attentive husbands, falthf 
fathers, and good citizens. Oh, my friend, abide u 
the Church which has power to reform,—which all 


your boasted freedom of thought falls to do,” 
That is one of the strongest props of my falth In 
the Christian religion," assented Christine, as Glo- 


Fiana finished г 
reform.”’ 

“And І must confess that the lack of strong moral 
incentive in liberalism has been one of the greatest 
hindrances to my full faith in its intellectual conclu- 
sione,” added Gloriana. 

“And my confession Is,“ sald I with а sigh, that 
tho great moral weakness and imperfection of human 


1ng,—''this great power of moral 


nature, the constant necessity for strong moral in- 
eentives to reform, has been one of the greatest 
drawbacks to my belief in any overru or interfer- 


ing Providence such as Christianity professes to be- 
Mevein. The Church geta credit for a t deal of 
reformatory work which it ів not entitled to. It has 
had eighteen centuries in which to perfect the mo- 
rality of the world, and how much has it accom- 
plished toward that result? If it were so strong а 
reformatory engine as It professes to be, It ought, at 
the very least, to have made all the believers in its 
doctrines men and women of the highest moral char- 
7 


“Well, and does it not do that Amle ?“ gently 
urged Christine; “аге not all church-members 
sons at least expected to be of the best moral 
acter? Is not every one who is known to be of 
questionable repute at once turned out of the church, 
and their names stricken off its records?“ 

“Yes, that is true," I went on; but the church 
membership is no true standard by which to Judge 
the number of believers in Christianity, for the 
ehureh- members do not vYq*- N cen" 1 
on whom so reformatory a abould do its pure 
and perfect work. Itis just by this careful winnow- 
co. eer en tare that the Church ів able to 

Id зе up u 
the best d 


во magnificent a sophism. Only 

Christians, only those persons who 

have inherited or achleved by self-calture a desire 
for the good and tnit; Afe out of tha great 
mass of Christian believers to be called to the ‘inner 
sanctuary’ of church membership. But the multi- 
tude of outside Christians vie 323 and aid 
Christianit: money, work, and undoubting assent 
— hide and dogmas, who are just as truly 


letter is а freethinker,—does the Church hold itself 
responsible for the vast amount of immorality and 
erime which may be and le among them? If not, 
why then should liberalism be chargeable with the 
‚ weaknesses or Immorallties of its mere professing 
believers? What we have to discuss is the relative 
of these two intellectual forces to mould and 
train rightly the human race into habite of the high- 
est importance to the welfare of the coming man and 
woman." 

“But really, Amie," eaid Christine in a tone of 
surprise, do you not think that Christianity will 
have by far the strongest argument to put forward in 
such a discussion,—Christianity with its assured Im- 
mortality; its heaven of reprisal and reward to put 
hope into the hearts of the tired and discouraged 
ones of earth; Its threat of punishment to the fro- 
wardly wicked; its promise of present love, sympa- 


;perfected manh 


thy, and help from the ever watchful Father, to the 
despairing and disconsolate; ita assurance of the 
companionship of our loved and lost in the — vr 

In all these things which you hold up аз the glory 
of your religion, Christine, do you not see that the 
central idea of all is a constant appeal to a coarse 
selfishnees? Its heaven is one where you are to be 
supremely happy because you у are safe and 
provided for, where you are to sing and shout ho- 
sannas to the Lord who, with power to save, lets 
your weaker brother or sister slip down to the gates 
of hell, and slip into hell itself; who punishes weak- 
ness and insbility to see things in an Orthodox light 
with a cruel torture which has revenge and not re- 
form for its end. The promise held up to the faith- 
ful of ‘present help in time of need,’ is а promise 
never fulfilled save in imagination, The hope of 
meeting again with our beloved is not asserted, nor 
is it denied by those who build their hopes only on 
the sure foundation of what they know. It ів a sel- 
fish ideal throughout; that is, it teaches us to be sel- 
fish. In all the highest ide в of mankind, self- 
abnegation, a pure unselfishaess of action, wins our 
highest pae and touches nearest our ideal of true 
glory. It is the story of Christ's unselfish sacrifice 
that throws the greatest halo around Christianity, 
and it ів unselfish morality which is the est les- 
воп taught to-day by liberalism. To deny 
one's self present pleasures, to overcome inherited 
weakness of character and will by force of moral 
courage, not for present or personal gratification, but 
that eur children and our children's children may in- 
herit from us only the best humanity, the highest 
and womanhood,—that is the les- 
son the new falth teaches; that is liberalism's incent- 
ive to — 

„Ah, that is glorious!" exclaimed Glortans, her 
dark eyes kin ; "1f that was what liberalism 
really meant, I could at once accept it. But so many 
pervert freethought into immorality and а right to 
seek only their own selfish good! Now in case 
of my friend's brother—he, it seems, takes the coarse 
materialistic view that this life is all the life we are 
to have; therefore he bas в right to enjoy thet life in 
any way that is most easy and agreeable to himeelf; 
that he must ‘eat, drink, and be merry, for to-mor- 
d aed and what incentive has he to act other- 
wise 

“T am afraid that he and such as he have only 
looked at one aspect of the new philosophy. He has 
become convinced of the Inconsistencies of Christ- 
ignity without caring to understand clearly the new 
duties laid проп him by acceptance of the religion of 
evolution. If he fully understood those duties, he 
would not dare encourage in himself ways of life 
which will not only work harm to himself In debil- 
Itating his ph system and weakening hie brain- 
force, by ing his home-life, which should be 
sweet and harmonious, discordant and jarring. But 
the sadness and depression which his actions have 
brought upon the mind of his wife, as well as the 
weakness of body and brain he has brought upon 
himself, will be sure to be repeated by the unyielding 
laws of heredity, not only ln the minds, characters, 
and bodies of those four fine boys of which he is the 
father, and as many more as shall be born 
to him, but those evils will be renewed yerpetaaliy 
in all their descendants. To the real thinker such 
knowledge as this must brace him to self-reform or 
sink him to self-contempt.”’ 

Christine shook her head with a emile of tenderest 
pity for my delusions, as she said :— 

“Ah, my friend, you hope too much from poor, 
frail humanity. Not in his own strength is it possible 
for man to overcome his corrupt nature." 

“That may be, Christine," observed Glorians, 
whose beautiful eyes were just now lustrous with 
wietful longing; but the idea is nevertheless a grand 
one. I wish we could so perfect ourselves ns to work 
unselfishly for humanity at large. It is a work, too, 
in which the humblest of us could taka im 

And I, catching a little her enthusiasm, repeat 
from Winwood Reade :— 

„All men indeed cannot be ts, Inventors, or 
philan ista; bat all men can join In that gigantic 
— work, the progress of creation. Who- 
ever roves hls own nature improves the universe 
of which he is а part. He who strives to subdue his 
evil passions—vile remnants of the old four-footed 
lifs—end who cultivates the social affections, —he 
who endeavors to better his condition, and to make 
his children wiser and happier than himself,—what- 
ever may have been his motives, will not have lived 
in vain,” 

With that our discussion rested; and I took my 
departure—and my deferred walk—from which 
returned home in & more cheerful frame of mind; 
bnt whether that was a result of my walk or our 
talk I am not sure. Sana A. UNDERWOOD. 


STRAWS. 


EDITOB or THE INDEX:— 

It may seem only a trifle which now and then I 
am able to send you concerning the progress of liber- 
alism in Milwaukee; but every Indication, however 
slight, that betokens progress at all, I send speeding 
across the country, sure of ita erous welcome to 
the hospitable columns of THE EX. 

There have been no Moody and Sankey shows ln 
our city this season, which, I take it, la a sign, 
altho the Orthodox churches are, өте, 
flourishing after their usual fashion. The usual 
number of fairs, festivala, church concerts, and thal 
like, have been In order to promote thelr financial 
affairs ; so 1 fancy they are not altegether paying in- 
stitutions. 

We have had lar lectures in the Popular Sun- 
day Course, which have been well attended when- 
ever the programme presented enough attraction to 
draw. The society made the mistake of engaging 
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lecturers through a Bureau, and the consequence has 
been that third-rate talent, or less, has been folsted 
upon the community, advertised as first-rate, and the 
financial matters of the society do not stand as well 
as at the same date last season. There іа little 
doubt, however, that the Sunday Lecture will be- 
come a permanent institution, Experience wil! give 
wisdom to the directors, and eventually the 
may hope to recelve а higher order of platform in- 
atruction than is just now offered in a course which 
aime solely at 1 Literary treats have been 
furnished by the society at the low price of twenty 
cents admission, which com more than favorably 
with long-establiahed lecture courses with prices at 
fifty cents and one dollar. 

€ Liberal League їв not dead, as might be ar 
sumed from the long period which has passed since 
last heard from. Its membera were active in в very 
quiet way in getting a bill before the legialature for the 
taxation of church property. This bill, all glory to 
Wisconsin legislators, was ably advocated, and lost 
by only a very smail majority. 

A noticeable feature in: the legislature this winter 
has been the absence of any appointed chaplain. In 
the reporters’ column of cet matter we have 
seen much notes as these: ‘The session was opened 
without prayer"; No pra: done to-day"’; Rev. 
—— ted the Lord for benefit of the mem- 
bers”; etc., etc. This ia quite a significant straw, to 
be blown from the atack of superstitions, and shows 
which way the breath of public opinion is veering. 

At the celebration of Thomas Palne’s birthday an- 
Alversary, beld in the German Turner Hall, Rev. 
G. E. Gordon, of the Unitarian soclety, read an ad- 
mirable paper on the “Political and Religions Char- 
acter of Thomsb Paine.” It was a fine effort, tem- 
(mere in tone, placing this much-abused man ів s 
ust 


and — t The courage of Mr. Gordon 
who in the tee! a g prejudices endeavored 


to remove from the public mind the stigma which 
prejudice branded upon the name of а man ands 
patriet whom a nation should remereber with honor, 
can scarcely be mentioned in terms too commends- 
tory. A minister presenting the virtues of Thomas 
Paine, at а public festival in a public hall, is an inno- 
vation that seems almost miraculous, in the thought 
of one who well remembers that thirty years ago a 
„Tom Paine supper," ая it was styled, was looked 
ppn ina community ав the culmination of vul 

ckedness, Men who participated in the feativi 
were hardly considered good citizens, and were the 
subjects of pem from the pulpits. Were a lady to 
Dave attended such a place, she would have been 
tabooed from all respectable society. In fact, al- 
though I was very y: ‚ 1 well remember a lady, 
who must have been as те as ake was in advance 
of all her compeere, who did attend such а supper. 
Her lover discarded her, and the village women all 
gave her a cold shoulder. At the risk of a somewhat 
uhcalled-for episode, I will relate further of this lady 
that she afterward married an ordinary but п 

oung man, and to the then far West. 

e record of her life ran henceforth to the same 

measure aa did that of Maud Muller. This glorious 
woman, rusted under the drudgery of farm-life, with- 
out books or papers, who had given sueh promise in 
her early womanhood as is seldom seen, shunned as 
that most awful of anomalies, an “infidel woman,’’— 
thia accomplished lady, who had read exhaustively 
and thought broadly, coming to conolusions that are 
too common nowadays to noticeable, after the 
etruggle for existence on an Illinois prairie, lapsed 
into a careless, almost crude woman without incen- 
tive to improvement; too worn and hopeless for in- 
tellectnal effort. 

This little story tells in stronger langu than I 
could otherwise speak of the strides which free- 
thought has taken in the last quarter of a century. 
It Is possible to-day for the name of a noted infidel to 
be remembered and honored in a mixed assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen. To-day а lady ef refine- 
ment, and greatly respected, writes „гін book 
entitled the Heroines of Freethought. those other 
days the reputation of a lady was sacrificed because 
she dared be a ‘heroine of free t" 

Science has had a fair showing in our city this sea- 
son. Among our own citizens we have men c le 
of giving first-class lectures on scientific subjects, 
who are broad and Hberul m their views and are thus 
in various ways educating the public thought. 

Then we have been furnished with courses of sci- 
entific lectures by two eminent teachers, Prof. Ed- 


ward S. Morse and Prof. Gunning. Prof. Gunning 
is throwing bomb-shelle of new t 
the West, making sad havoc with old religious amd 


social opinions. 

Prof. Morse paid a high compliment to hia MII- 
waukee audience, and 16 deserved It. It was an au- 
dience of attentive, thoughtful people, во much in 
sympathy with the scientist that he could not help 
answering to it by hie finest effort, and by а freer 
expression of his evolution theories than ig possible 
with an ordinary assemblage. 

To conclude: our newspapers are 
ing freed from the policy which fancies it can only 
please by being ‘‘cheerfal toward prejudices,” eir 
columnes are opened to discussion on subjecta hith- 
erto denled it, &nd fair reports are given of all meet- 
ings and lectures of a secular as well as of a relig- 
fous character. In large cities where this course has 
become common the value of this forward step can 
hardly be appreciated. A timorous press 1а one of 
the serious drawbacks to p 88 which every pro- 
vinclal town must endure; and it is easy to under- 
stand,“ as John Morley says in his book on Com- 
promise, "the reaction of this intellectual timorous- 
ness upon the minds of ordinary readers, who have 
too little natural force and too little cultivation to be 
&ble to resist the narrowing and deadly effect of the 
daily iteration of poor, short-sighted common-places.'" 


gradually becom- 
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То note а straw in connection with the press is a 
pleasant task. There is less to be feared from craven 
priests than a cowardly press. 

While writing these concluding words, the intelli- 
gence comes of the appointment of Cari Schurz to 
the Cabinet of the new President. As Mr. Schurz is 
indisputably s Wisconsin man and a representative 
radical, a bit of exultation will, I trust, be excusable, 
One of our m journals raises the objection to 
this appointment that Carl Schurz is an open and 
avowed infidel, and that there will be no in- 
jected into the Constitution by his leave.“ Very 

І Iam almost ready to forgive President Ha 
or consenting to the country’s cob ve praying 
on Sunday last in consideration of his appointment 
of Carl Schurz. AMELIA W. ВАТЕ. 

MILWAUKEE, March 9, 1877. 


THE “SHAKER” DOCTRINE OF THE 
SABBATH. 


A LETTER FROM ELDER EVANS. 


What ls it? God did rest, the Sabbath day, from 
all his works. He rested and was refreshed.” How 
did he rest? Was he tired? He that is entered, into 
his a he also hath ceased from his own works, аз 
God did from his. How did God cease from working? 

Had Jesus given them rest, he would not after- 
wards have spoken of another day—another Sab- 


gave 
p disciples broke the Jewish Sabbath, Jesus justi- 

ed it. e dogood on the Sabbath, and во ze 
also, when it suits your selfish convenience, , ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath," Jesus was Lord of the true Sabbath. 

The Centennial Commissioners admitted thousands 
each Sabbath day. They excluded the masses, to 


whom the Exposition belonged, and who had as 
a right as the Commissioners to be their own ў 
of what comported with their own welfare. It was 


a nationa) affair—a World's Fair. As this nation is 
com: of all theological seeterians on earth, exch 
day ie а Sabbeth, held sacred by some of its рери 
The American government ls no more Christian than 
Hindu, and has no constitutional right to teach or 
enforce any form of theology, nor to appoint a the- 
ological Sabbath. It was Insulting the people of the 
whole world to invite them to x hibition, 
and then compel them, at great expense, to lose one 
day in seven, observing a Sabbath, not their own— 
and then have to keep their own Sabbath, or be 


irreligions. 

Ал & peaple, an order, our existence is assured only 
во long as the government remalns unseotarian, sep- 
arate from all theology, just as Jefferson and Paine 
created and left It,. -a civil government. 

The Shaker Church, or dispensation, Ils the Sab- 
bath of the Lord—the Sabbath of Jesus." It in- 
clades the short-time Sabbaths of the Jews, one day 
in seven, one month in seven, and one year in seven, 
and then the Jubilee, typical of the dispensation 
wherein there should be no poverty, the land and la- 
bor being in common. At the Jubilee of Jubilees, or 
Sabbath of Sabbaths, the land returned to its proper 
owners—the people,—men, women, and children. A 
general bankrupt law released al! debtors, and slaves 
were made land-owners. The radica! principle re- 
vealed by Jehovah, that land was no more property 
than sea, alr, or sunshine, was operative in the short- 
time Sa 8, Shakerism is Lord of the short-time 
Sabbaths,—ewallows them up. Itis al per- 
репа! Sabbath, a day of reat from ве 
and its concomitant eures, The truth. the 
thie blessing of Gospel brotherhood and 
uhimated in Pentecostal love, the law of life, the 
Pemtecostal Church, This was the man-child which 
the coming up out of 

m us Em- 

sat upin ite stead an anti-Obristian 

om, likened to a bear, Hon; and leopard. It was 

z bonan tiua system . e 23 
capeds, a — w er days 

ts and innumerable, as now observed by 

Ч , religious 

the wipe da 

poor, consequent even the 

short-time Sabbatha that, сада, did provide 

MIS day, ошай, а year, and then during 

biloo, all the substantial necessarias and comfarts of 

life, ey prd oem ng rar eee ni tak 

*arth, for a time ng the alj things common of 

the Pentecostal Church entirely ont of sight of the 

poor, a utterly impracticable on 

The beast—Protestantism—came up out of 
the earth, со All the evils of the first, and omit- 
ting тау the good of the short-time Sabbaths 
of the Jews, and many of the doctrines and practices 
of the Primitive Christian Church. Then we have 
the Protestant Puritan Sabbath, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas, stuffing those who have and starving those 
who have not,—a purely earemonial day, no Sabbath 
at all, nay, not even the shadow of one. Anti-Christ 
has reigned and made desolate. All is Babylon, a 
permanent religious panic. ‘Come ont of her, my 
people, that ye be not partskers of her sins, and re- 
ceive not of her plagues, her seven pl ," was the 
call of God to Mother Ann and her followers, no less 
than to the rationalists, infidels to Babylon theology, 
sceptics of all kinds, those who had ‘wondered after 
the beast or his image." Through the more spiritual 
elements, these latter were first called by the Gospel to 
found the first of thenew heavens. The former 
clase were called by the same spirit, at the same time, 
to found the first cycle of the new earthly governments 
the government of the United States. The earth 
had to be redeemed, as а basis for the new heavens 
to rest upon, and as а source of supply ot members, 


by which alone а celibate order could be supported. 
Is it consistent, or would it be right, for followers of 
Zion the prejerlioes andl poreecating pit of religions 

on the p and persecuting spirit of religious 
bigots against the infidels to false theology and ita 
damnable effects t mankind? It is an error to 
be eradicated. of these parties has some truths 
the other neede, and each has some errors to be 
shaken off. 

Hume, Voltaire, Humboldt, Tyndall, Paine, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, and their fellows, search for God in 
Nature, in man. Their religion was, and is, to do 
good to all men; to kill no human being, nor even to 
torture them, Voltaire caused the abolition of tor 
ture in France as applied to witnesses. Paine 
sought to abolish capital punishment amd war, and 
voted in the French Assembly to kill the King, but 
to spare the man, Louis, 

е infidel class in America have effected the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, caused home- 
stead bills to be passed, and sec the freedom of 


e publio lands to actual settlers, given women pro- 


on In p to some extent, have done food 
and nothing but good. Lincoln, an Infidel, s ей 
the Emancipation Act. What have the re ous, 
Orthodox party of America to show of practical, 
mational good done on earth? Have they not op- 
every y measure for redeeming the — 
Me MM lon раса to the abolition of 
* not their selfish, crue. ee ae 
io mike men mad? The Orthodox party did m 
men mad by thelr crusades and St. Bartholomew 
massacres, thelr Inquisition, religious wars, and per- 
secutlons, Is not all the blood shed upon ot 
Babylon—Church and State—religion? And God 
pm ber blood to drink in the American and French 
olutions,—a reaction of humanity against the 
ecclesiastical, tbeological seny And oppression of 
pastages. Paul said to Galatians: “I stand in 
doubt of уоп--уе observe days, and months, and 
times, and seasons, The son of man is Lord of all 
== ры th — ah — 
ey e ow to the 
substance. They would rather psy & tenth tban 
sacrifice all their property- preferred being circum- 
elsed to living a virgin life. It was easier to give eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, than be non-resistant, or re- 
turn good for evil. The anti-Christian world would 
much sooner a Puritanical, artificia] Sabbath-day 
than abelish elavery, forgive debts, orundo heavy bur- 
thens and let the: oppressed poor go free, Even the 
New England Sab "day — with the non-ob- 
servance of dietetic and procreative laws, enjoined 
by Mosas, is likely to end in the extinction of the 
ankee race. Two children to three families indi- 


l. 
jection to the civil - 
Ж NA; 


peoples 
Sabbath, as do the Jews. 
5, ma 
piritual 
But they should never lose of the fact that the 
Gospel Їз full salvation from multifarious ains of 
the world—is the greàt jubilee of jubllees the Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths—the Sabbath of Jesus. 
F. W. Evans. 


* THE WOMAN QUESTION, 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Iam pleased to ses tha woman question discussed 
by editor and correspondents in THE INDEX. I can 
see but one course for liberal people to take, and that 
Is to favor the equal rights of women with men. As 
to the elective franchise, the only questlon is; Is it 
just that women should vote?" it is, then they 
should vote without regard to consequences. 

The denial of the ballot has always been pnt on 
the ground that those deserving It are incapable of 
using it. That іа the of despot. 1 foel 
sure that, if the women could vote to-day just as they 
are they would vote God into the Constitution; but 
A cannot vote to-day, and if liberals are true to 
their principles, the women will learn, or the most 
in t omes wil learn by the time they get the 

who their friends are politically. 

As I heard Wendell Phillips say once: Do juatice 
though the heavens fali, and you will find that the 
heavens will not fall." So I would зау: “Оо justice 
to the women though they vote God Into the Con- 
stitution, and they will not vote God into that in- 
strument.“ 

One thing !s evident: the Christian Church will 
never allow women equal rights with men. Re- 
cently a number of the Christian denominations 
have had the question under discussion, and have 
all so far dectded t women, The best pro- 
ceedings of the kind that I have seen I cut from the 
Sun of to-day which le as follows :— 


NOW THE BAPTISTS TAKING UP А SUBJECT THAT 
HAS DISTURBED THE METHODISTS, 


The Rev. Willlam Hayne Leavell, pastor of the Stanton 
Btreet Pignat Church, read an essay in the Baptist minia- 
ters' meeting terday, entitled, Shall women partici- 
p ja the public exercises of the church?" He said that 

n order to appreciate the prohibition by Paul, the manner 
of primitive worship should be considered. Worship wae 
to their ability 


of binding foroe,— 
non-interference with the services, and the edification of 
the whole church and not of single individuals, In such 
meetings about which Paul gives special directions, 
women are plainly prohibited from а public exeroise of 
their gifts. те Aposto says first that there shall be no 
insubordination the established order and usages, 
Then he says particularly, (Let your women keep silence 
in the churches.” He says, aleo, that it is not permitted 
unto them to speak, “inasmuch as it manifests a spirit of 
indepeadence at war with the social position to which God 
has assigned them." Women are here E. —k- to occupy 
а position secondary to that of man, “for it is incum- 


bent on them to be under obedience," according to the 
plain teachings of the law. "And if wilt leara 
anything,” says Paul, “let them ask their husbands at 
home.” The ipostie goes further and makes an appeal to 
the publie sense of propriety, maying, "For it is a shame 
for women to в in the charoh." As the peoullar 
power and Influence of women depend on their the 
objects of admiration and affec an that tende 
to lower women in the estimation of men should be 
avoided. In the first eplstle to di Paul says: 

“Let women learn in silence with subjection. But I 
auffer not à woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man, but to be in silence. For Adam was first formed, 
then Eve. And Adam was not decelved, but the womaa 
being deceived was in the trans, оп,” 

'Fhese interdictions are upheld by four of the ablest of 
modern critics,—Alford, Angus, Hodge, and Lange. Wom- 
em are, however, not enjoined from laboring in snd for the 
ehureB. There аге many ways in which women may exer- 
cise their gifta and influence for Christ without putting 
themselves in a tion in which they will be subject to 
unfavorable criticism. 

The ministers, after listening attentively to the essay, 
made no comment. 


SALAMARCA, N. T., March Т, 1877. G. 
"STATE SECULARIZATION AND WOMAN 
BUFFEREAGB. 


The cause of woman's s 
near my heart. I believed that, ted this right 
ing to her аз an individual, she would have 
arger Incentive and wider — to develop the 
mind which she has inherited equally with her 
brother man. Until within a few years, save in rare 
instances, women have been servante and drudges, or 
pets and playthings. With the power to vote, I 
thought she would. necessarily be led to Inform her- 
self проп the vital questions which lie at the founda- 
tion of true Mhort, 

I heard an ordinarily intelligent woman, not jen 
since, express herself with surprise that “any Intelll- 
gent man can take an interest in politics. I до not 
read the papers; I am tired of the very name of poll- 
tics; and аз for enthusiasm it le positively childish t” 
79 ia oniy toy true that the prosent stato A i political 

ckery and ''wire-pulling" presen upright 
people a disgusting appearance. Yet I have faith to 

lieve that the right is slowly evolving from the 
of phy marge that in God’s good time not only 
a green shoot but a stately and vigorous tree will rear 
Its head In the pare air, hose fruit shall bleas the 
nations. It has been hard for me to give up the hope 
of sesing woman в established soon. А few 
years it seemed as if it were near at band, But 
when I witness the apathy of women themselves, 
their utter indifference as а clase, and, worse than all, 
their illogical devotion to their Church, I not only 
begin to think the time far-off, but I conscientiously 
uéstion the tency of giving to women their 
— right until Secularization be effected. 

A Democrat informed me, а few days since, that 
the reason Republicans oppose woman s is be 
cause nearly all women are Democrats! I for one 
do not believe this. But I am у acquainted 
with but two women who would work for State Secu- 
larization мар to woman suffrage. 

It is, of courst, a matter of small moment whether 
I non my yore "gps or * Bat I 
could nat resist the express my hearty as- 
sent to tbe truths which Mr. Abbot has so admirably 
presented in Woman Suffrage and State Seculariza- 
tion” published in Тнк INDEX of February 15,—and 
I wish to вак how mapy women can amd will join 
with me In the following resolutions; namely— 

Whereas, Woman should enjoy the right of enf- 
frage equally as an individual with man; but, since 


has long laln very 


the Chzistian Church has ever o and will con- 
tinne to op equal indi ts, —and since 
the Secu of the State aff the only sure 
means of establ such rights on a just and per- 
manent basis,—th 


оге 
Resolved, That we will uphold and work for, by 
every means in our power, State Secularisation, be- 
lieving that thereby woman suffrage will not only ro- 
sult, but equal rights for all without regard to race, 
„ OF Bez, that thus will come the greatest 

good to burnanity. 

Mes. MAGGE STUART SIBLEY. 


that, in crossing tne Peer it become necessary to 
t, in cross e t necessary to 
alter the reckoning of the days to conform to that of 
the Eastern or Western Hemisphere, according as a 
ship ia sailing In one direction or the other. go- 
ing to Japan, when the 180th degree of longitude is 
reached (which is just half-way around the world 
from the Royal Observatory st Greenwich, England, 
from which longitude ta теа, а day 1s dropped, 
and in returning one із added. 6 crossed that me- 
ridjan on the 18th Inst., and во two days were put 
down in the ship’s calendar aa the 18th of June. 
Now aa it happened that this was Sunday, we had 
two Sabbaths succeeding each other, one of which 
was the Sabbath in Japan end in all Asia, and the 
other waa the Sabbath in America and in Europe. 
Some of our ship’s company were puzzled to know 
which to keep; but I did not think it would do me 
any harm to keep both, and shall always remember 
with pleasure this double Sabbath on the sea." 


ONE or THE Democratic unes which has been 


cago Times, a journal of such deep 
humble piety, that it heads an account of s han ping, 
“Jerked to Jesus," and alludes to the new M 
Tabernacle in Chicago as '"That Salvation Shop, 
adding: The devil will catch it when they get 
Moedy machine In good working order, and the re- 
vivalist and his musical attachment begin to grind 
out Gospel. It will A prove the biggest in- 
vestment God has made for many Pew After which 
& select assortmemt of patent-right souls will be 
thrown on ths market." —Tribune. ; 
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THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


(ULTUBRED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Озутош, No, 231 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON, 


Ran been organised with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDEED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
perpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Th is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Giterance to the boldest, most caltivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religions 
waestions, snd to apply it directly to the social 
Gnd politica] amelioration of society. 


Ths edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
Sellowing Net of Baitorial Contributors — 

О. В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
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DAVID И, CLARK, Florence, Mass, 

Мия. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tena- 
Ry, NJ, 


Every Uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 


the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 


жогала of becoming well informed of the argu- 
manis and the movements which the Church will 
ero to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
ending article, which alone is worth the price of 
эше year's subscription. X 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
® letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
Ser January 4, 1573, says: “That the want of s 

entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Bunso of the word should be felt in America—that 
unh а journal should have been started and so 
pewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@ountry —ig a good signofthetimes. There % no 


@iegical periodicals is, as you know, very large." 
Ала later till Tread the numbers of your IN- 
BEK with increasing interest.” 


Bend $3.28 for one year, including postage, or 
S orata for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Halig- 


fom. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J, Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. В, Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
Е. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretía Mett, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Опе purpose of this volume is to give an 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 


ing, 1873. conta. (Four or more, Ж 
dents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by О. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingbam on “The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Oalis 
Barisigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meot- 


ing, 1878. 235 cents. (Four or more, 35 
cents aach.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. О. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamaee! Longfel- 
low, J.B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
eretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Анана! 
Meeting, 1874. % cents. (Four or 
more, 35 cents each.) Contains varbatin 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
om “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay оп “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 
BSonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Jude- 
imm," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 


ту'в Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. А. Wesson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Amnmal 
Meeting, 1875. % cents. (Four or 
more, W cents esch.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Amen, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moet- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; addreas 
of the President, О, В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on ‘The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, ав he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer”), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Won and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on "the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev, Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—togethar with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Reason and Nerolatiom, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. И 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


"These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 281 Wash- 
ington Btreet, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1671 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM.J.POTTER Seo. Р. В. A. 
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No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ми. CHABLES 
DARWIN, suthor of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
папу intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: "I hare now 
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costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Fwi of Figures, Fucts, 
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Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution, Prios 10 centa; 15 
copies $1.00. 


No. 8. rhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Zabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Prios 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 

No. 1.—“Qompulscory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Frice B 
oenta; 12 copies 50 cents, 


Wo. . The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of а subject that is- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
conta; 12 copies 64 cents, 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate tbe Evyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noli—Fhe God of Science, by F. E. Ad- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 19 copies $1.00. 


No.12.—15 Romanism Bea) Christiane 
у? Twosssaysby Francis W. Newman 
and F. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cants; 12 copies 
51.00. 

No.13.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. Р. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
B oenta; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.— А Study of Meligion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deríra- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conoeptiona of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, oon- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought. 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Príice10oenta; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No, 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., disoussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity. Price 10 centa; 12 copies for 81.00. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster а nobiar spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To subatitnte knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for aisvery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hats, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfiab schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the piace of dogmatism and 
soclesiasticism t the wortd, and 
when tho welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and — 
publio activities. 


In addition to Ita general objecta, the prae- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is speciai- 
ly devoted la the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the mors complete and oos- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of sccleaiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statates 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
То aocompliab this object, the Liberals must 
makes а united demand, and prevent аз am- 
broken front, and the ehief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes In this movemant 
give Н direct ald by helping to increases the 
otrctlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The pobiicatiom of s valuable leading pa- 
per от easay of 2 thoughtful character, in 
sach ue, will continue te be ome of the 
most marked features of THE INDEI. 

Regular editorial contributions will com- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high 
position. Other interesting oorrespond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
Die books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, wil] also be published; and such 
improvements wil be made from time te 
time ва circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Looal Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the o. 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX 1s Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and at the 
ваше rete for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered Let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be scoompanied 
with the money in each case. 
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ar circumstances shall 
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“THE RADICAL REVIEW." 
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with from the 
mentioned. eving 
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Lock Box 669, New Bedford, 


than 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For а handsome Certificate of Membership 
азап 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—08 THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed REAL—rep- 
reeenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Цо Biabop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation af Church and State. 


For TwxwrY-FiYE DOLLARS, 5 still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themesives Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and bung 
пров the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constita- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


IV.—Any person who shall 
one dollar into the be entitled 
to a certificate, signed by Prosident and 


reby declared t 
members of the National Liberal 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
331 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


OR GA N IZ E! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of repreeentation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and wili be promptly sent on appli- 


cation, according to the following provisions 
wf Constitution of the aame;— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTIOLE XIL-—The Board of Directors 
receive 


shall have authority, аз often as they 
a written a) 80 by ten or more 
eal scoom п dollars, to 
е & charter cy e — в of a local 
auxiliary Liberal League, 
AnTIOLB XV.—Looal 
os organised under 


charters issued. 
of Directors shall be absolu: 
ndent in the administration of 
affairs, 


no AA. om or ау over Шеш 
Ues In the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


ves, 
ANTIOLE XVI.—Every loca) auxiliary Lib- 
— e in accordance with 
Ld CE REC 
cot ed to send its President and d Becre- 
and*three other members as 
tothe Annual Congress, ups 


These Oharters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make а fine огпа- 
ment for any һап, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 
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WHOLE No. 380. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATEIOTIO ADDEESS." 


L. The Constitution of the United States is bult on the 
principle that the Btate osa be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Oburch: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a snfficiont guaran- 
teo of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous eivil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


3, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
axoeption, under ths Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal righta of 
others; and not to bs compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious righta and liberties do not depend 
In the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

B. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
tights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confuolans, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6, Public or national morality requires all laws and вош 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citisens with respect to religions 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religions rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


3. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mena are not the “enemies of morality," bat moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their sucoess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their atmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Ugious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Churoh has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


13. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
urch teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the soore of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular churob has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Oohstitution is no respeoter of persons and no respectar of 
oburohes; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
Gal justice, seta at nanght the first primoiples of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental ides on which It is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS А SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONBTITUTION. 
ARTICLE. 
BBOTION1.—Nedther nor any State shall make 
any law чта an establishment n, or T 


uiro thereof 


өз; ог peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for sup- 
port of any or religious bod ,0r of any number of 
sects or 2 one bodies) ағ Ae е терда ас 
5 or press, or peace- 
to assemble and to petition Governnen for a re- 

сев. 


test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage. oF ah а Са gre any office or 
public — 7 — in any Btate. 


orman 
uty, or rendered incompetent to give evid 
of law or equity, in 


port of any religious society or body of 
not a voluntary member. 

Sporron 38.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Torri „municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri y levy any tax, or make any , grant, or 


appropriation, for the supper". or In ald, of any church, 
religions sect, or denomina! Ар aay school, 86; ‚ог 
tution of Jaarning, in * - ге na, pr 1 — of 
ап; us eror sect shall taught or inculcated, 
orla wich rel * rites shall be етос or for 1 
ка or in о! charity or purpose 
m ened, order, oF denan inat a whatsoever. 
N 4—Congrees shall have power to enforoe the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


THE CHICAGO woman who claimed to be miracu- 
lously cured of paralysis by prayer is pronounced а 
humbug by several physicians of that city. 

Tur MAssacHusETrs House of Representatives, 
on March 30, rejected the woman suffrage bill by a 
vote of 192 to 88. It was the Bible that did it. 

MLLE, Anm, the singer, recently advertised a 
performance in New York on Sunday evening, but 
the police prevented it, on the ground that only sa- 
cred concerts” were allowed on that day. 

Rev. Ов. BELLOWS, of New York, ls witty, At 
the recent dinner of the Harvard Alumni in New 
York, he is sald to have alluded to Boston as the 
Hub"; to Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
as "the Bub“; and to New York, a somewhat noisy 
place between the two, as “the Hub-bub.'" 

THE EXPERIMENT of Catholic services by Father 
Byrne at the Massachusetts State Prison has aroused 
the open oppoeltion of the Protestant Chaplain, Rev. 
Mr. Speare. The quarrel has got into the State 
House, and the Committee on Prisons has given 
public hearings on the subjeet. The chaplaincy sys- 
tem will be shaken by these outbreaks of sectarian 
jealousy, and It is to be hoped that the public will do 
a little hard thinking on the question—what right 
has the State to tax anybody for the preaching of 
Church dogmas? 

ADDITIONAL BIGNATURES have been received аз 
follows to the Liberal League petition for the Relig- 
ious Freedom Amendment since our last issue: from 
Messrs. Е. О. Dorr and Joseph Knight, Troy, N. T., 
143 names; from Dr. J. E. Wallace, New Orleans, 
La., 27; from Mr. Benj. F. Smith, Dedham, Mass., 
140. Mr. Dorr had previously sent a list of 235 
names from the same place, and the chirography 
shows plainly enough that most of them belong to 
professional and business men. Total number of 
signatures thus far recelved—3,114. 

ConFucrvs, it seems, was the founder of а pecul- 
lar aristocracy. ‘Тһе recent death of his oldest 
male descendant calls attention to the curious fact 
that this family is the only one which has retained 
а grand position owing to a pedigree derived from a 
peaceful thinker. This family: holds the highest 
place in the kingdom except the throme itself, and 
haa retained it for two hundred and two years longer 
than the Christian Era. The governorship of the 
district surrounding the tomb of the sage and an es- 
tate of ome hundred and sixty-five thousand acres 


are stil! held by the representative of the family, 
which now numbers over eleven thousand persons, 
and all this multitude are subject to him, while he 
receives royal honors even from the highest officials.“ 

THERE 18 а very candid article on Thomas Paine’ 
in Potters American Monthly for February. Phils- 
delphia’s indescribable meanness in rejecting offi- 
cially a tribute of general gratitude to Paine for his 
national services, and refusing to allow his buat im 
her public places, mi to be creating shame and 
chagrin in Philadelphia itself, if this magazine repre- 
senta the city fairly. The writer of this article writes 
as a Christian, but nevertheless in a very just and 
appreciative spirit, of Paine’s character and services, 
closing with these words: Whatever may hate been 
his private errors and infirmities, they ought not to 
be conspicuously obtruded. His political integrity 
and great public services were acknowledged by our 
forefathers of the Revolution, and we, their descend- 
ants, may not indeed deny the existence of such 
faults, but we ought to put them in the shaded back- 
ground of в Centennial picture radiant with the 
glory of his patriotic deeds.” 

GOVERNOR HUBBARD, of Connecticut, appointed 
Good Friday, March 30, as ‘а day of humiliation and 
prayer.” The Jewish Messenger protesta indignant- 
ly against this new encroachment of the Christian 
Church. Says our good neighbor, the Christian Reg- 
ister: The Messenger's indignation may seem rather 
excessive, unlese we put ourselves in the places of 
our Jewiah fellow-citizens, and remember that there 
is no established religion in the United States. The 
Jews cast во few votes that men In public life can af- 
ford to displease them by pleasing the far more nu- 
merous Christians; and yet what la just is not to be 
determined by the census or poll-list. Minorities 
have some rights that majorities are bound to re- 
spect, and religions rights are among them. The 
rights of a hundred good citizens are as sacred as the 
rights of a million, and are so regarded by fair- 
minded and magnanimous rulers." We wish the 
Begister could speak half as respectfully of the protest 
of those who are neither Christians nor Jews against 
all such violations of secular government—even 
those which the Register itself approves. 

Rey, Јони T. SARGENT, of this city, whose hos- 
pitable residence has so often harbored the Radical 
Club and the later Chestnut Street Club, died of 
pneumonia on March 26, aged sixty-eight years. 
The funeral took place on the afternoon of the 30th. 
James Freeman Clarke, Wendell Phillips, and John 
Wolse made addresses; Dr. Bartol prayed and Sam- 
uel Longfellow gave the benediction. The tribute of 
Mr. Phillips to the worth of his dead friend and com- 
rade in the anti-slavery warfare of so many years— 
"true friend, loyal gentleman, brave reformer, de- Я 
vout Christian man,“ аз he called him, in a farewell 
apostrophe of great pathos—was very impressive by 
reason of its exquisite simplicity and deep feeling. 
Mr. Sargent was dismissed from the Minlstry-at- 
Large by the Unitarians of Boston about 1840, 
merely because he opened his pulpit to the heretic 
Theodore Parker—an event which, painful as it was 
at the time, he used to mention frequently afterwards 
with honorable pride. АП through the dark and bit- 
ter years when freedom was & word of mockery in 
the United States, John T. Sargent stood forth 
boldly for the rights of the slave, and identified his 
life with the cause of the most hated agitators. Not 
especially conspicuous for Intellectual ability, he was 
true and good to the core, and fought the good fight, 
and proved himself а moral hero, when so many men 
of mighty powers sold themselves to the enemy and 
slowly sank to shame, As we looked upon the mo- 
tlonless features for the last time, with their patient, 
gentle, relieved expression, we thought that here lay 
one who had grandly earned his repose. Peace to 
his ashes and long honor to his name! 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED E THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1878. 


its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other scoloslastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the n chaplains in Con- 
grees, in State Logisiatures, in the пату and militia, and in 
prisons, nsylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all quom appropriations for educa- 
саш and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
в Coase, 


4. We demand that all а services now sustained 

ur government shall be abolished; and её that 

е use of the Bible In the public schools, whether ostensi- 

biy 25 à text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
р, shal! be prohibited, 


б. We demand that the appuintment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of ali religious festivals und fasts shall wholly cease, 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing vas observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
peale . 


B, We demand that all laws loking vo the enforcement of 
“Obristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that АШ laws 
shall be conformed to the . of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same,no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spo- 
olal оп, that our entire political aya shall be found- 
ed and admíniatered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove о to end аһы! be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promp 


The above is the platform of TAN Inpex, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. Bat no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bls for it withoot his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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ё Alcestis in England. — 


4 DISOQJRAE DELIVERED AT SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, ғ; 
BURY, JANUARY 21, 1877. : 


BY MONCURE*D. CONWAY, 
т УР —— 

Noe long ago the Alcestis of Euripides was pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace, with accompaniment of 
beautiful music by an English composer, Mr. Henry 
Gadsby. е MH audience was profoundly inter- 
ested, and à a with ell that 
was noble, and abhorrence of what was base, in the 
characters and action brought before them. The 
event has appeared to me algnificant. Alcestis is one 
of the few ancient Greek me as. The majority 
of dramas left us by the poets of Greece turn upon 
religious themes, and usually they are tragedies. It 
is evident that to them the religion around 
them was itself atragedy, Their heroes and heroines 
—such аз Prometheus and Macaria—were genera 
victims of the jealousy or caprice of the gode; an 
though the poeta display In their dramas the irrealst- 
Ible power of the gods, they do so without reverence 
for that power, and generally show the human vie- 
tims to bé more honorable the gods. But the 
Alcestis of Euripides is not a tragedy; ER ends h 
pily, and in the rescue of one of those victims of the 
£o 5. It stands as about the first notice served on 

6 gods that the human heart had got tired of their 
Ep proceedings, and they might quen to 
quit the thrones of the universe unleas they could 
exhibit more humanity. 

The story of Alceatis opens with the decree of the 
Fates that a certain man, Admetus, shall die, But 
Apollo, who had been befriended by Admetus, asks 
the to spare him: The Fates say they are 
willing, provon апу one сап be found to díe in his 
place; for the powers below have been promised 
their victim and must not be cheated, though it does 
not matter whether their victim be Admetus or some- 
body else. Upon this, Alceatis, the wife of Admetus, 
steps forward and offers to die In his stead. Admetas 
accepts this vicarious arrangement, but Apollo feela 
that it is a rather mean affair; so when Death comes 
to claim Alcestis, Apollo tries to argue the casa with 
him, But Death plante himself upon the principle 
of divine justice, The notion of justice among the 
gode їв, that either the sentenced culprit shall die or 
else some innocent person for him. Apollo is too 
well read in heavenly law to dispute this code, but he is 
rather ashamed of tt, and then follows someth! 
cullar, Knowing that nelther he nor any other Deity 
can legally resist the decree of another deity, Apollo fa 
reduced to hope for help from man. Human justice 
may save where divine Justice sacrifices, He proph- 
esles to Death that although he may seize Alcestis, в 
man will come who will conquer him, and dellver 
that woman from the infernal realm. There is then 
apathetic scene in which Aloestis dies, making her 
last request to her husband to devote himself to her 
children, and reminding him of the happinese she 
had left in her father’s palace to share his destiny, 
and at last die for him. But, now, when she is dead, 
Admetus' father, Pheres, bitterly reproaches his son 
for — life on such base terms as the death of 


another. е people generally reproach him in the 
same way, and at le Admetus feels that he has 
acted a еа and his life so unworthily 


saved becomes ess and miserable. 

Then Hercules comes on the scene. He has been 
slaying llon and dragon, and he now resolves to 
conquer Death and deliver Alcestis. This he does; 
he descends into Hades, and delivers her from prison. 
He brings ber to her husband amid the general jey. 

There are several pointa їп the story which present 
а significant parallelism to the very letter of the 
legend, that arose some centuries later, of Christ's 
descent into hell, For instance, when the rescued 
and risen Alcestis is brought into the presence of 
Admetus he cannot recognize her: she yet too 
much that le ghostly about her. Hercules tells 
Admetus it is not lawful for her to speak to him 
until she is unbound from her consecration to the 
gods beneath, and the third day come.“ So we see 
whence this idea of rising on the third day is derived 
and what notions surrounded him who reported 
Jesus as at first not recognized by Mary, and then as 
saying to her, Touch me not, for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father." The consecration of Hades 
was still upon him, 

However, It Is not to such detalls as these that I 
wish to cal! your Attention, It is more important to 
consider that the entire turns upon the same 
principles as the popular religion of England. It 
only requires в change of names to make Alceatis a 
Christian passion-play. We have in it the unappeas- 
able law of fate corresponding to the divine decree, 
by which Jehovah himself was so fettered that there 
could be no remission of sentence without the shed- 
ding of blood. We have the barbaric notion that 
justice 1в satisfied by the vicarious suffering of any 
one at all, willing to sacrifice himeelf for the person 
involved—punishment by proxy. And then, we have 
a being who із а god in power, but man in heart: the 
god-man Hercules, whose father was Jupiter, but 
whose mother was а woman, Alemene; and this in- 
carnate son of God vanquishes the infernal powers, 
where a mere deity was powerless to do so on account 
of the heavenly etiquette, and the gods’ peculiar 
notlon of justice, 

The -man Hercules went through the earth 
destroying earthly evils in twelve great Labors. 
The legend was one of the most wide-epread and Im- 
presalve throughout the Greek and Roman world at 
the time of the establishment of Christianity. From 
the old pictures of Christ's triumphal pilgrimage on 
earth, els to the chief labors of Hercules may 
be found. Christ le shown treading on the lion, the 


asp, the dragon, and Satan; and all the myths con- 
verge in bis conquest of death and bell. In the old 
ictures of Christ delivering souls from Hades, Eve 
в generally shown coming out first in suggestive 
similarity to Eurydice following Orpheus, and Alcee- 
tis Hercules. 

Buch Greek myths mark an ascent of the human 
mind above the idea of thelr early theology, which 
had become а sort of pagan Calvinism. The ad- 
vanced minds had plainly grown ashamed of goda 
who reigned with such an unjust ides as that of 
vicarious suffering; and Euripides dealt with the 
notion just as а free now deals with the same, 
The audience at the Crystal Palace applauded Pheres 
when he denounced his own son for the meanness of 
accepting salvation through the suffering of another. 
What they applauded was an attack on the Christian 
schemes of redemption. Pheres only — pe 
James Martineau, who once similarly re the 


baseness of who would not er go to hell 
than be saved by the death and suffering of an inno- 
cent being. What would the audience have said to 


Pheree’ sentiment, ff it had been told them that they 
themselves wereso many Admetuses, accepting safi 
at the cost of the innocent Alcestis of Calvary 
What, if ver had been reminded that the principle 
represented by death, that justice is satisfied by so 
much suffering without dp emen ls the sufferer, 
is precisely the same as that by which Christianity 
declares that the divine law required а victim, but 
waa quite satisfied if the innocent suffer for the 
guilty? The sudience would, perhaps, have re- 
garded auch s tions with horror, and yet they 
applauded the principle by which Christianity is now 
assailed. We need not complain of this. It la mach 
to congratulate ourselves upon that in art, at least, 
we may have high and noble principles brought be- 
fore the people, and responded. to — It ls 
much that a miserable superstition, it may. 
have enfeebled the moral sentiment of the people, 
has not yet eaten into their heart and Instinct so far 
as to make them really put darkness for light, and 
bonor disease as health. 

In the ancient Greek religion, Jupiter stood just 
where Jehovah stood in the Jewish religion. 
were both stern, jealous, vindictive del - 
fications of thunder and ari a no 
ity abont them. Gradually, the Greeks became 
ashamed of Jupiter, and they began to worship heroes 
who had human hearts,—such as Hercules. In the 
same way, Їп Another line of development, man be- 
came ashamed of Jehovah, and had to set up the 
human-hearted Christ instead of him. In the early 
days, when the worship of Christ meant an appeal 
against delfled despotism, it was a healthy and noble 
worship, But that was before there was anything in 
the world called Christianity. Christianity was the 
overthrow of Christ. It was the Invention of a 
priesthood who found that this novel idea of Christ 
that God is love, sending sunshine alike on good and 
evil, would prove fatal to their power. For their 
purpose men must be terrified. So they contrived 
and in ed unti] they unseated Christ with his 
gospel of love, by tacking on to him the discredited 
ove and Jebovah, and setting their lightnings to 
work again, They were bus toe иден. He who 
came not to condemn but to aave" was maks into 


hell, vicarious om) and remorseless, divine de- 
crees, which the Heraclean ароШеовів in Greece at 
one period and Christ-worship at another, overthrew 
for a time; and they have compelled us to do the 
whole Protestant work over again, and recover Christ 
by 3 rebellion against Christianity. 

To-day, again, we see rising a certain shame of 
theologic d Tho the Church declares the 
Bible to be the word of „It excludes much of it 
from Иа Lectionary, as unfit to be read in public. 
The preachers are so ashamed of thelr d. that 
they are angry at hearing them quoted, and say they 
are caricatures even when taken literally from their 
creeds and confessions. Lately, the honor has been 
conferred upon us of having our heresies made the 
subject of special treatment by the Christian Evi- 
dence Soclety, over which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presides, assisted by many other prelates. 
Some recent controverales which we have һай In Hol- 
loway led that Society to delegate fonr eminent 
clergymen to demolish our principles during the Sun- 
days of Advent Now, those sermons have 
published; I have read them carefully; and in not 
one of them 1з there any defence of Christianity at 
all. Not one of them deals with the fall of man, 
human depravity, the atonement, or hell-fire. Not 
one of them hag touched on anything distinctive in 
Christianity, They eulogize Christ's character, ap- 
plaud his charity, praise the Sermon on the Mount, 
and discourse of everything but the real points at 
isane. No Hindu, reading those Advent sermons, 
could gather from any word in them that English 
religion believed lu the devil at all, much less as the 
natural father of the human family ; or in eternal 
hell-fire, or vicarious atonement to an unrelentin 
God. And yet these men were especially appoin 
to defend Christianity ! 

Why did they not defend it? Why, they are 
scholars, and scholars are ashamed of such d аз. 
They are ashamed of a God who says he will langh 
at the calamity of шеп and mock when their fear 
cometh; they blush for a dogma which says there 
was a bargain struck between the Divine Sovereign 
and Christ,—seo much sin ransomed with so much 
blood; they feel the scandal of such guilty calumnies 
on men and God as human depravity and future 
tortures: they dare not defend such things. So they 
surround themselves with а cloud of verbal incense 
to Christ and Christiunity, and hope people will 
understand that at the heart of the rhetorical cloud 
there ів sound Orthodoxy. But І have never seen 0 
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startling a manifestation of the irresistible rational- 
ism of this age as that four clergymen—amoug them 
a Professor of History and a Bampton lecturer—dele- 
gated by a Society of Bishopa and Clergy to defend 

hristianity, should pass over, its rd distinctive 
dogms to praise virtues common to religions of 
the world. 

As Balaam in the legend was sent for by Balak to 
curse Israel but proceeded to bless them, these 
defenders of the faith have left at the end of their 

an im iva testimony that their so-called 
faith is indefensible, and that the most superstition 
can hope for is a golden bridge for its retreat before 
the reason and sentiment of our time. 

І say the “sentiment” of our time, for the Ortho- 
dox theology is not only repudiated by disciplined 
reasoners, but the whole population have become so 
ashamed of it that it cannot be taught in the public 
schools, The religion now taught in the national 
schools ls nearly the religion of Dr. Channing. It 
mainly depends now upon the advance of a higher 
order of teachers, such as is sure to appear, that 
those schools shall diffuse a rational religion. Such 
a phenomenon would be impossible were it not that 
the people have become ashamed of the traditional 
dogmas. It hae become poasible for our daily papers 
to write of "the unpardonable sin" as в curious sur- 
vival of antiquity, as if it were not in both Bible and 
theology. An inquest was recently held on а 
lady who died of the belief that she had tted 
that Scriptura! sin, and a leading dai mr rec- 
ommends the sea-side for such diseases. It aleo says 
such persons should be surrounded by friendship and 
love. Exactly so. Like Alcestis they ere under the 
dark, deadly shadow of some heartless, though hap- 
pily imaginary, deity or demon—some phantom of 
the terrors in Nature,—and like Alcestie they are to 
be t from that region of shadows by such love 
as dwells in human hearts. 

All this means a new n subtilely penetrating, 
widely — y the whole heart and brain of 
society. M are paved by a divine humanity. 
This is what our ancestors tried to express, as they 
fied from gods of the storm to deities of love, incar- 
nate in human hearts,—born of human mothers that 
they may bear а maternal tenderness to meet the 
needs of a humanity born of woman. “Най men 
been angels,“ says the Koran, woe had sent them an 
angel out of heaven; but we have sent them а man 
like themselves." All the incarnations believed in— 
Vishnu, Krishna, Christ—meant the universal love 

in human love, as the sun might Из 
course оп в dial. Omar Khéyam sald, "Diversity of 
worship has divided the human race into seventy-two 
nations; from among all their doctrines I have se- 
lected one—divine love.“ And now, seven centuries 
after him, the civilized world is making the same 
selection. It is quietly hiding out of sight, secretly 
barying, the dismal dogmas of divine wrath. 

But we must take warning by the fact that this 
pue has been gone through before our time; it 

been gone through again aod again, but In every 
сазе has been followed by relapee. Every bright in- 
sures marks à period Waan the — Dear Te 
against some heavenly t; but invariably 

has the new form been нн: A teas the vesture of 
the old, and the falien thunderbolts pressed back 
into his hand. And this has always been done by 
one and the same power—that of self-interested 
priesthood. No priesthood can be stron "wr ^ 
through fear. ч ages have proved dat. о 
cultivate religious fear has alwaye been their life 
in the past; and now, when the community has 
outgrown infra-natural fears—at least in civilized 
centreas—they must invent some new kind of terror, 
or else abdicate. The tnvestment in Christianity is 
too for such abdication in this country, and so 
the priestly Interest ів busily conjuring up phantoms 
of another—e social—kind. It is declared that all 
morality depends upon churches and sects. There 
is still en: superstition to Influence women and 


children, this, we are told, must be carefully re- 
tained and fostered, or else men will break re- 
strainte and carry society to rack and ruin, We are 
warned that our institutions are all built up ther 
Ике an arch, Christianity among them; and if one 
stone gives way all the rest will tumble. 

'The only dark feature of our is the spread of 


this вашу notion, that false 1s essential to the 
welfare of human society. It [s just that h 

which really endangers society. If ever the loyalty 
of the people to law falls, it will be because the law 
insists on maintaining proven error, and on turning 
the means of education and happiness to the reprea- 
mon of science under superstition. 

That the social edifice needs pioua fraud to support 
it in the last superstition surviving among the edu- 
cated, and it is we have mainly to combat. 

And nelther Hercules nor Christ ever had а more 
monstrous thing to encounter, To Identify the in- 
terests of superstition with those of social morality 
is not mere athelsm ; it le antitheism; it is not mere 
belief that there is no God; it is going agalnst God; 
it le pitting falsehood nst truth, upholding dark- 
ness against light, ascribing to ignorance more po- 
tency than right knowledge; it 16 to declare a unl- 
verse whose every corner-stone is a lie! 

The only saving faith of to-day is a faith that right 
can never do wrong, thst truth can never mi в 
those who trust in it. The absence of this faith is 
the only scepticlsm of our time worth з moment's 
concern. The downfall of Jehovah, or the Trinity, 
is no more than the vanishing away of Jupiter and 
Diana who preceded them. Our posterity will wit- 
ness the performance of Paradise Lost“ as calmly 
as we now do the same plot in the play of Alcestis. 
These things will pass sway. But human societ 
will not pass away; the it of mind—whether ít 
be tra 1 or untruthful; the human character— 
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whether it be faithful or falthiess;—these will not 
pass away. We are to-day weaving the destinies of 
the future, and every false, rotten thread we weave 
in will tell in the woof. We are weaving not for our 
own race alone, but for humanity. As the priest] 
frauds of sevanteen centuries ago are fettering mill- 
ions riag = among them many of our own friends, 
and ourselves more than we know,—so will every lie 
sustained to-day bequeath a chain to those who come 
after us. Is humanity nothing to us? Then may 
we creep through our little conventional life, enjoy 
its petty rewards; but it will still be true that he 
who has not known the love of humanity, nor felt 
its inspiration, has missed and lost the great gospel 
of hia time, 

We must learn to resd these ever new, Шоп 
most ancient, revelations of the life in Nature to 
unfolded through man, Long ago has Alcestia been 
set to the still, sad music of humanity, for those who 
can listen deep. All around us there ise Hades, and 
many there be that ро in thereat. Even while we 
claim the triumphs of reason, and mark the skulk- 
ing retreat of dogmatic phantoms waylaid by the 
morn, the shadow falla again upon us from the mi- 
asma of moral infidelity. Out of it darts the double- 
tongue, striking at the heart of all manly character. 
This ів the inferno of those who see the truth, and 
applaud when 16 confronts the wrongs of distant 
ages, but before the errors of to-day cringe and 
crawl, and have one tongue for the conventional, 
another for the secret audience. Even honest ritual- 
lem ls better than this unfaithful rationalism. 

Each manly heart has an Alcestisto deliver. Each 
must combat with death,—whether it be the skeleton 
arms of a dead creed holding the mind in deadly 
grip of fear; or be it the moral death which has 
cheated our brother of his sou), and left him the 
social eíimalacram of а man. 

It does not require of us the might of Hercules, 
norcost the blood of Christ, to make some rescues 
at least from the dark abodes of falthlessnees and 
fear; butit does require still that we shall be filled 
with divine love, that we shall be animated by that 
alone, till in our human hearts there flame a passion 
for saving men, women, and children from the bond- 
age of fear and the degradation of falsehood. 


Dror Тав Um. 
THE БСТЕНОЕ OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDEEWE, 


We are by no means treading upon entirely new 
und, when we divide, as we have done, the entire 
omain of the mind (the mentismus) into a Without, 
a Within, and a Between. We have for so doing the 
illustrious authority of Emanuel Swedemborg, than 
whom, as g% no mental scientist can take er 
rank. As {а appropriate to the mere mentalist, which 
Bwedenborggwas subsequent to his illumination, he 
uses the word Man as synonymous with Mind, or as 
if man were mind (mentiamus) and no else. 
His terms for this threefold division, y 
are 1, The External Man, 2, The Internal Man, and 
8, The Interior Man. 

In every person there is,” says this wonderful au- 
thor, an Internal and an external man; the internal 
man is called the 5; man, because it dwells in 
the light of heaven; the external man is what is called 
the natural man, because it dwells in the light of 
this world only.” —New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine, 38,179. Again, The Interior man is the 
middle between the internal and the external man; 
by means of the interior man, the Internal communi- 
cates with the external, and without such medtum no 
communication could possibly exist. The interior 
man із called the rational man, and is a media to 
communication between the celestial, spiritual, 
and corporeal principles.” Arcana Celestia, 1702. 
“Apes “The internal man ів formed of things celest- 
ial and spiritual ; the interior or middle man of things 
rational; the external man of things sensual, not 
such as belong to the body, but such as are derived 
from bodily ; and this іа the case, not only 
ix men, but also with spirits.“ — Arcana Celestia, 

These technicalities of Swedenborg we зн ў take 
as aubstantlally synonymous with the Soul, the 
Spirit, and the Mind, as previously defined upon 
other grounds ; and when thought more convenlent, I 
shall not hesitate to substitute the Swedenborgian 
expressions. There are in other respects, also, ex- 
ceedingly important correlations to eatablish between 
Swedenborg’s thonght, and the similar universolog- 
ical discriminations; and the universological method 
will enable us to interpret his writings throughout, 
Into simple and ordinary modes of expression ; or into 
the new technicalities when these are india ble. 

Swedenborg’s mode of exhibiting the closer rela- 
tlon of the soul or of the external man to mundane 
things, and the greater remove of the spirit or in- 
ternal man from such thinge—using his weird Bibli- 
cal symbolism—is this: The Internal man is called 
the ament; the knowledges in the internal man, 
the waters above the firmament; and the scientifics 
appertaining to the external man are called the wa- 
ters beneath the firmament” (Gen. I., 6).—<Are, 
Cel. 24. All this must seem zufflelently mystical to 
the unaccustomed reader. A few words of explana- 
tion will render it clearer. "Water is an emblem, as it 
is Indeed. and will be shown to be, a true scientific 
analogue of mental lucidity, and hence of “knowl- 

and “‘sclentifics.”” By the firmament Is 
meant the serial world over our heads, with the 
seemingly fixed or Immovable sky, which by the an- 
ciente was supposed to be really such. Under this 
&nclent conception, the waters that came down in 
rain were su d to be from a reservoir above the 
fixed ^ е now know these waters to be та 


ous or into absolute transparency, wi 


the aerial firmament, not above it, but still above the 
earth's level, that ls to say within the atmosphere or 
breath-aphere of the planet. Thie breach-sphere ls, 
then, the analogue of spirit or breath generally. It 
is, therefore, by the analogy, both firmament and in- 
ternal man; putting the planetary structure for the 
human structure. The twofold lodgement bf the 
hydrosphere etill holds notwithstanding our sci- 
entific advancement In knowledge, one part and kind 
of it being In the atmosphere (or firmament), and the 
other (oceanic) beneath the atmosphere (or firma- 
ment) The waters diffused in the atmosphere 
hence come (with our author) to mean the kind of 
mental lucidity or of knowledges which inhere in the 
Spirit, or in the Internal Man, and the waters be- 
neath the firmament to mean, ordinary scientifics, 
such аз belong to the soul, or to the External Man. 

The atmosphere or firmament means, with Sweden- 
pars always the Superior and Spiritual Condition ; 
which he also always identifies with the intern 
world or man. That up“ or on high" or ‘‘the 
highest" means with him the same as the Within is 
shown by the following passages: ‘‘Highest denotes 
хр inmost, because моон p ym me od 
n space, appear as superior gher up], an 
exterior things as inferior [lower down]; but when 
the idea of в q^ off, as ів the case In heaven, 
and also in the interior [or spiritual] thought of man, 
then із put off the idea of what is high and deep, for 
height and depth come from the idea of space; yea. 
in the interior heaven, neither la there the Iden 
things interior and exterior [a Within and a Withont 
because to this idea there also adheres somewhat 
space; but there is the idea of more perfect or imper- 
fect state [the analogous spiritual ideas], for interior 
things are in а more perfect state than exterior 
things, because interior things are nearer to what is 
divine, and exterior things are more remote thence; 
this is the reason why what is highest signifies what 
is inmost.”’—Arcana Coelestia, 5146; Divine Love and 

* 

I hare quoted these passages not merely to explain 
the previous quotations from Swedenborg, but for в 
more serious LP RP. Swedenborg’s whole method 
and system of thought is well illustrated bere. He 
brings into comparison two different worlds of men- 
tal operation, one of which—‘“‘the sciéntifics of the 
external man'—involves the conditions of external 
space and time; and the other of which—''the 
know! of the internal or spiritual] man"—tran- 
scends conditions of space and time. He then 
affirms, however, that these two systems of thought, 
while wholly different in subetance, are бо corre- 
lated with each other, by an identical achema of dis- 
tribution, that they are as it were coples of each oth- 
er, the resemblance of the copies being what he calle 
Correspondence. Со ence, he says, ‘Ча be- 
tween those things which x to the light of 
heaven, and those things w appertain to the 

t of the world; that is between those things 
which appertain to the internal or spiritual man, and 
those which appertain to the external and natural 
man.“ - Arcana Celestia, 3225. There is в corre- 
b meri between all thi: In heaven [the supe- 

or spiritual atate and world] and all things in man 
[the inferior natural state and world]."—Heaven 
and Hell, 87—102. There is not given the least 
thing with man, with which there Is no correspond- 
ence," — Arcana Celestia, 4791. We are thus 
brought to the seeming entrance to a broad highway 
which is to conduct us unerringly from the field of 
ordinary, external scientific knowledge, to the com- 
plete understamding, in e detail and particular, 
of the whole body of espiritual knowledge. The 
case is like that in which the word uprightness means, 
aeg fact of position In s , perpendicular- 
ity to earth's surface, but come to mean 
also, by a spiritual transfer, honesty of individual 
character, from а percelved anal between the 
two ideas, although In wholly different spheres; 
во of inclination in space, and in the mind, etc. ; 
and we are told by our author, that all spiritual and 
ideal things are related to natural and material 
things in a similar way; and, во definitely, that we 
have only to discover and adhere to this law of met- 
aphor, what he calls correspondence, and what I 
have called 2 to be able to translate, with per- 
fect accuracy, al the facta and phenomena of the 
natural world into thelr correspon facts and phe- 
nomena in the spiritual world of thought; and in- 


Having brought us to this immense expectation, 
Swedenborg does indeed, exhibit, in the еме, 
numerous and remarkable instances of stri coin- 
cldences between the overt facts of nature and the 
inner facta of consciousness; and so between the 
facts of this outer mundane world, and what we ma 
readily conceive to be the facts of a subjective an 
spiritual world, somewhere extant in the universe; 
at, in the main, he falls to feed the appetite he has 
excited. He comes wholly short of maintaining, in 
any logical or scientific sense, his fundamental prop- 
овіЧоп. He establishes no systematic and exhaust- 
ive correlation between natural and spiritual phe- 
nomena. Called by the nature of his own basis to 
make good this universal relationship, he glves the 
go-by to the outer sphere, that of "Scientific," and 
glides up and away, like a balloon, into the spiritual- 
serial firmament, which, s his own analogies, alter- 

of the clear 


nates between the extraordinary lucidity 
вісу, and the clondiness, f. 608, and mistinese of 
the lower atmosphere; and thence he dogmatizes the 


doctrines he draws from such inspiration as he finds 
there without substantiation, or any method of test. 
He has hitherto almost wholly escaped criticism, for 
the reason that his mode of conception and expoei- 
tonis so peculiar, and his writings so voluminous, 
that nobody but ardent disciples, who are rarely crit- 
lcal, has had the persistent hardihood to and 
master his works and thelr contents; and perhaps I 
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may add, that, that difficulty being overcome, few 
would be competent to the task of a just apprecia- 
tion of such an immense and extraordinary body of 
doctrine. 

I have, however, no criticism to make upon Swe- 
— * any unfriendly spirit, I have the pleas- 
ure of knowing that some of the moet advanced ac- 
cepters of the doctrines of the New Church” have 
long felt an interest In the confirmations of Sweden- 
borg's teachings, which they think they foresee will 
result from my labors. The confirmations will sure- 
ly come, In an almost unlimited abundance; but the 
strictures and rectifications will come also; addressed 
far more distinctly than Swedenborg’s own utter- 
ances to the rational — in man—which char- 
acteristic is the boast of New Churchmen, It is 
very usually the case that Swedenborg is t, even 
when his proofs are left utterly wanting; In such 
cases, his disciples should feel grateful for distinctive 
verifications; but let us keep to the truth, lead where 
it may; and should any system of doctrines be par- 
tially recast by the advent of в universal science, itu 
materials will all be saved, and any ustment of 
them, and things complementary of the system, 
from new sources, vnn only serve still better the pur- 
poses already attained, Neither Swedenborg, at all 
eventa, nor his friends for him, can decline any criti- 
cism which his own fundamental principle justly 


entails upon him. 
Universology la, at bottom, по else but & ng 
orous intellectual grasp of this amental ргіпсі- 
le of Swedenborg, (which is also that of Fichte, 
elling, Hegel, Oken, and Fourier); but which he 
failed to out on the s c plane,—a work 
which we shall see, in the end, has to be accom- 
plished, before а complete delivery can be made of 
the truths of the spiritual plane; and especially be- 
fore the responsive (dentity of the two planes, by cor- 
respondence, analogy, or the trae law of metaphor, 
an be demonstrated. This last ls the main point at 
1вапе, and its achievement the only thing which can 
dlevate “the doctrine of correspondences” into the 
dignity of а universal science. Universology ac- 
opia this crucial test, and will claim for itself scien- 
c rank, only in so far as it is able to bring all men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual phenomena into a definite 
correlation with natural and objective phenomena, 
Swedenborg definitively abandons sclence when he 
‘informs ne that in the spirit-worid sclentifics cease to 
-ba valued; and vi y, a8 а consequence, that 
spiritus! knowledges, must be d , from that 
world, as self-avident; that is to say, dogmatically, 
and not, therefore, In correlation with their object- 
ive counterparts in the natural world. We are thus 
bafüed and disappointed in the on he has 
raised. We, at least, are of this world; and a reve- 
lation to us, аза rational and scientific revelation 
(аз is claimed) must stand by Swedenborg's funda- 
mental principle, and not by апу defective апа un- 
application of the principle; and still less 
by its absolute abandonment. 
& To dorus ve M which peut t N E 
ogmatic Swedenborgianism, by ап ap rom 
Swedenborg's own fündamental theoretical basis, let 
us recur to one of the pua uotations (Arcana 
Celestia, 5146; Divine Love an Wisdom, 103) Hav- 
ing posited the principle of an absolute correspond- 
ence, out to the minutest detall, between all 
of the spiritual world and all things of the natural 
world,, and as between all the parts of each, the 
basia of а universal science, not pepe for spiritual 
matters, but for the com logy of all the special 
eclences (Heaven and Hell, 87—102)—having laid 
down this magnificent platform, and subjected him- 
self to its test, he says, dogmatically, that highest 
Дын Tasso — vd ," and because interior 
things, man who асе, appear as superior 
[upper or higher], and exterior things [the wi бай 
as inferior |!отег down]." In other words, he af- 
firms, as the entire truth of the matter, that In and 
Above always coincide in our human thought, and 
Inversely, Out and Below; „for,“ he adde, “interior 
things are in а more perfect state than exterior 
things, and exterlor things are more remote thence." 
It may not be obvious at first how much of a whole 
system of doctrine depends upon tbe truth or erro- 
neousness of these utterances, That is not now im- 
t; but let na confine our attention to their 
Itera! exactitude, or want of it, Undoubtedly, in a 
very great measure, and from a very important point 
of view, they are justifled by the facta of Nature; 
but are they Nen or only from а certain 
int of view? And, from other pointe of view, per- 
aps eguan important, are they not diametrically 
opposed to the truth; and the opposite statements, in 
at case, alone trne? If, for example, we were ne- 
cending the steps in the vestibule of a church or 
temple, as we advanced upward we should also ad- 
vance inward; and we should be golng towards the 
altar or high place, the supposed seat of дробаў 
and the opposite of all this would be true, if we were 
to recede. So, Indeed, if we concelve the dome of 
the sky with Its floor on the earth, ns such a temple, 
ascension from the mineral to the aerial spheres 
would accord with the previous analogies; and this 
conception of universal nature as a temple has an Im- 
ponani place in the whole scope of analogy, or 11- 
ustrative aymbolism. But it ls deficient in the fact 
that it is only an aspect and not the whole of nature. 
Is it true, for instance, If instead of the temple 
idea, as erected on the earth, we take the carth-ball 
itself; either, that ss we go within the earth we go 
2nd аз we go out from the earth's centre we go 
(or just the contrary); or that the deep interior 
things of the earth are superior in quality, and things 
on the surface, including the whole human family, 
inferior Їп quality to the “stocks and stones“ which 
Це beneath and more within? The teat proves at 
once the inadequacy of the dogmatic rule; and, 
nevertheless, it a large sweep of trath, and its 


own true rank of importance. But, when a whole 
series of moral consequences is made to rest upon 
an analogy, it behooves ua to be sure that we have 
rightly understood and limited the analogy itself. 
So when such immense seeming contradictions occur 
in nature, as that there are two ups and two downs, 
one set from the earth, and another set from the sun 

ntric and heliocentric, it behooves us to know 
very definitely which up and which down we are 
talking about. 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 
A PANEGYRIO BY PROFESSOR FELIX ADLER. 


A LARGE AUDIENCE PRESENT IN STANDARD HALL 
—BPINOZA'8 LIFE AND CHARACTER EULOSIZED— 
HIS EXCOMMUNICATION AT THE AMSTERDAM SYN- 
AGOGUE—HIS TEACHINGS AND PHILOBOPHY—THE 
HIGH ESTEEM IN WHICH HE IS NOW HELD. 
Standard Hall was well filled yesterday morning 

with a fashionably-dressed audience, com al- 

most exclusively of Hebrews, to listen to Prof. Felix 

Adler’s panegyric on Spinoza, it being the two hun- 

dredth anniversary of the latter’s death. In front of 

the platform hung an old engraving of the pifiloso- 
pher framed in smilax and white pinks, — 
the Inscription :— 
BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 

Са! natura Deus rerum, cu! Le ier ordo, 

Hoc Spinoza statu conspiciendus erat. 

Kxpreesere viri faciem, sed pingue mentem 

Zeuxidis artifices non valuere manus. 

Ша viget scriptis, nbi sublimia tractat, 

Hanc quicunque cupis noscere scripta lege. [ríc.] 

A double-wicker basket stood above, filled with cut 

Illes, carnation pinks, roses, wheat sprays, and other 


exotics. On either side was drooping ivy. Festoons 
of өте в draped the outer edges. A potted lily 
occupied the right of the platform and в dwarf rub- 


ber-tree the left. 

During a voluntary from the choir, which was an 
invocation to Memory, the Professor mounted the 
platform. He le а small, light-complexioned man, 
with short hair, and а small, full beard. He wore 
evening costume of black, with unpolished boots. 
He spoke slowly and very — without notes, 
and at times was very eloquent. Iter the singing, 
he stepped forward and said that as the years ro 
by the great men whom the pest has wronged are 
receiving thelr recompense, Two centuries ago, 
Spinoza was hounded down, and today he once 
more walks the earth, and men oj wide their 
hearts to receive his memory and his name. II 
thou canst turn thine eyes, dilated with infinity," 
continued the aker, reverently lifting his eyes, 
toh, mighty shade, upon this munddne sphere, thou 
wilt behold men nearer the truth, the obliquy dis- 
pelled from thy fame, and a new generation arisen 
who are thy work." Then resuming: On the da 
that Columbus set sail for America the Jews left 
Spain for exile. Many who could not reconcile 
themselves to parting from their home and country 
became devont Catholics outwardly, while in their 
hearts they remained faithful to the religion of their 
ancestors. Some of them were raised to high digni- 
ties in the Church, were made monks and prelates; 
but soon their fidelity was sus , and the Inguni- 
sition began to hunt them down. Some perished 
miserably at the atake, snd others spent years in 
loathsome dungeons. ose who had means made 
their escape and found security in distant lands. А 
great number of these fugitives received asylum in 
the free States of Holland. They enriched tha 
country by their thrift, frugality, and enterprise, 
About the opening of the seventeenth century a 
considerable colony, had collected in Amsterdam, 
and there, In 1682, the son of Spanish Jews, Benedict 
de Spinoza, was born, In hie eariy youth be was adu- 
cated in the new achool that the Jews had erected, 
He learned the mysteries of Hebrew law and the 
doctrines of {һе Old Testament. The subtle dis- 
cussions of the Talmud gave edge to his mind. 
Lastly he studied phil y under Mimonides and 
Obenezera, tbe first of w. sought to harmonize 
the teachings of Aristotle with the Bible, and signally 
failed, and the other was a confirmed aceptic, whose 
notes on the Bible have anticipated modern criti- 
ciem, though he did not dare to present his meaning 
in а shape for the understanding of the vulgar. In 
All these studies уо! Spinoza showed astonishing 
proficiency, and во delighted his teachers that they 
destined him for the Jewish ministry. Subsequentl 
he sought out Dr. Van Ende, a teacher of li 
learning, and under his tutorship became а good 
classical Latin scholar, and acquired a knowledge of 

metry, physics, and the art of sketching. Then 

е took up the works of Descartes, whose metaphysi- 
cal philosophy exerted а decided influence on his 
future. Descartes was then the leader of a new 
school Weary with the discussions of scholastics, 
he took as his motto De omnibus dubitandum est (it 
is necessary to doubt all things), though he, too, did 
not venture to push his convictions te the utmost. 
Jordan Bruno also determined the bias of Spinoza's 
mind. Bruno it was who first proclaimed the teach- 
ings of Copernicus. He inculcated à species of 

antheism. He was burned in 1600. By these in- 

uences Spinoza’s mind was widened, From the 
broad plane on which he stood he looked with deri- 
sion upon the rites and practices of external religion, 
He absented himself from public worship, he neg- 
lected the Zerbe: and there were even dar 
rumors that he been seen to partake of forbidden 
food. At first the rabbis treated his case with great 
leniency, and it ів even sald that he was off one 
thousand florins а year if he would remain faithful, 
He hesitated at the suspicion of ingratitude In de- 
serting a religion which had done so much for him, 
and he well knew that he would be cut off from 
friends and kinsmen, and wealth and honorable 


‘same roof with him; nor 


position. But he tells us In the Introduction to a 
work that was long lost, and has been only recently 
reclaimed, that, contemplating all that was offered 
him on one hand and а serene life on the other, the 
shamsa and evils werd nothing to him compared with 
the great good. He felt as one sick unto death hav- 
Ing one sufficient balm toward which he must strive, 
A great commotion was raised against him in Amster- 
dam. One evening an assassin was put upon his 
track,—a fanatic Jew, The stroke of the stiletto was 
skilfully parried, and Spinoza suffered only a rent in 
hia cloak. But the city was no longer safe for him. 
He fled, and was obliged to change his residence fre- 
gpently, until at last he found a reating-place at The 

ague, where he remained until his death, In the 
meantime, the lenlency of the rabbis had changed to 
anger and rigor. It had been the pride of Judalem 
from the most ancient times, that the widest toler- 
ance was granted in matters of religion. They be- 
lieved that the practice of religion was more essential 
than its weg d But persecution begets persecution. 
These Jews, fresh from the horrors of the Inqulsi- 
tion, themselves had imbibed from it cruelty. 

THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF SPINOZA. 
On the 27th of July, 1656, in the synagogue of 


of the holy God, Benedict de Spinoza is 
cursed and .excommunicated. May he be banned 
with the ban with which Joshua banned Jericho. 
Мауна be cursed аз Elijah cursed the Jews. May 
he accursed by day, and may he be accursed 
night. May he be accursed when he lies down, and 
may he be accursed when he rises u May he be 
accursed on his going forth, and may be be accursed 
in, y the Lord God refuse to par 
don him. May His wrath and anger be kin 
against him, and on him rest all the curses of the 
book and the Jaw. May the Lord wipe out his name, 
and separate him from his kindred. May all the 
curses under the firmanent light upon his wri 
No one of the faithful shall communicate with 
by word of mouth or by letter; nor shall any one 
w him favor; nor shall any ч — час 
арргоасһ person 
four yards, nor read-any writing written by him.” 
When this was read to Spinoza, be replied: '"Tbey 
compel me to do nothing that I was not resolved of 
my own accord to fulfil” He retired into his silent 
chamber and lived in а world of bls own. There by 
twenty years’ toil he built up the mighty edifice of 
hia system, whoee simplicity, unity, and grandeur 
аге wonder of men. It is man's questioning 
spirit seeking to penetrate into the heart of Nature, 
and $a: grasp ле ойша things. The riddle re- 
mains unsolved despite many attempts; but who 
will solve it? Spinoza was the great расна 
panthelam. He taught that there is a unity in Nat- 
ure, and that under her thousand-formed 
there із somewhat unchangeable. In all her m 
hues and forms there is an undefinable substance, 
which is the uncreated, undivided, absolute, infinite 
God. Thonght and extension are its attributes. It 
is one in all, and all in оре. God is not matier, and 
cannot be ruined. He is that d unity in which 
mind and matter are опе. God is Nature. God is in 
Ша шаа кош, the stars, in man. е ME 
ove or rfor any с purpose, produces 
from the necessities нь ng endless vari 
n end as cause ec 
‚эп are ae in Nature; they partake 
Him. Man also is of God, The essence of man is 
mind. Heiss logical being. God alone has truth, 
and so far as man sees things clearly and truthfully 
he is of God. Logic is the basis of ethics. 


pursuit of knowledge. There are three kinds of 
virtue,— blurred ^m on, the t of reason, and 
the perception of the Intellect. 6 ]aat is the best. 
Virtue being whatever heightens enjoyment, the 
C of the appetites is good, е wise man 
elights in good f and comforts, but the true 
being is only in the intellect, That which is moral 
helps, and t which is immoral hinders, thought. 
Man [в also a social being. The Individual mind is 
exalted by congregated minds. He should hate evil 
at all times, for evil is a weakness of the powers of 
reazon. He should reward hatred with love. Love 
is a sense of kinship in the common search for rea- 
son's goal, which ів wisdom. All men should act as 
th they were possessed of one body and опе 
This, Spinoza says, із ideal life. He looks 
upon friendship as the deareat of earth's ons, 
and he esteems wedlock as the holy union of two 
souls in the common search for truth. Man should 
be serene. He should fear, because it is the child of 
pansion, ала — * because it ia the child of desire. 
eshould avoi dumbleness, haughtinese, rem 
and pity. He should court stiliness and be coll 
for reason’s sake. When we come to know the pas- 
aions that bind us to passing phenomena our nature 
10 enabled to conquer our outward nature, and we 
become masters, free, Thus the emotional nature is 
extinguished, and the man is freed from the re- 
straints of the passions. He dwells In tbe intellect 
and grows into converse with God. Against the 


blows of misfortune reason steels us. en we 
know that all things are by necesalty we will find 
tranquillity in yielding to the inevitable. When the 


body passes away the mind does not wholly P eire 
but something remains that is Infinite, Whether the 
mind be immortal or not, it is best to live by reason, 
for а man would be foolish to eat only deadly poison, 
because at times he cannot get healthy food, Relig- 
lon and piety conslet in 1i во. as to conform to 
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the necsasitics arising in the outward world, and that 
is intellectual love of God. 
SPINOZA А TYPE OF THE INFINITE. 


Such, said Prof Adler, is a brief summary of 
Spinoza's system. Thus is seen this giant wrestling 
th Nature for her secret, and the riddle remains 
unread, Не errs, also, in turning aside from the 
world’s manifold emotions. Emotions are not in 
themselves evil; nay, they are the seminal oar 
of all virtues. Spinoza's system towers on lofty pll- 
lara of rock, but it 18 devold of color. It ie impres- 
sive in its simple grandeur; but whatever momentary 
giow it has passes gp aps like the reflection of 
the setti sun on the evening sky. His name 
marks a lofty peak in human history. Не was a trne 

man. No man more fully lived up to his teachi 
He was an adept In natural sclences, understood the 
microscope, was a optician. Miller has ів- 
his book on 


superstition. He wrote 
the Bible. Miracles, he said, are past belief. He 
thought the beauty of cosmos much more admirable. 
He demanded that the principles of natural sclences 
be applied to the Bible,—each schentist to be верь- 
from the reat, and the surrounding cirenm- 
stances of the investigators to be considered. He 
wanted, in fact, а natural history of the Bible to be 
written. He that the priests falsified the 
Bible, and he denied that Moses wrote the Pente- 
teuch, which he claimed was written many centuries 
later. He pointed out the many discrepancies with 
which the Seriptares abound, and he included in it a 
cent plea for liberty of conscience and spesch. 
on und plety, he sald, the State must demand, 
but nothing hereafter should be known by that name 
bnt the practice of equity and healthful love. The 
theologians were fierce, and Christian curses were 
müded to Jewish anathemas. His book was confis- 
cated. Few men have so suffered; few so tri- 
umphed. For days he did not leave his student's 
- room. "Those that knew him well revered him. Hia 
soul was pure; his character crystal. He was fragal, 
living on а few pence а day; yet he was not averse to 


others whine comfort. : sense Wm им scru- 
ulous). се. Apua and again he rejected pen- 
Monk. "не made his living by grinding lenses. In 


intercourse with the family of his landlord, a painter 
he found the relief he needed." When an Electoral 
Palatinate offered him the Professorship of Meta- 
physics at Heidel he declined 1t, because there 
was a condition attached that he should so teach phi- 
losophy as not to interfere with the established relig- 
lon. Бе answered that be could only teach the 
truth as he saw it. Yet he was fearless; and when 
his life was again threatened he calmed his friends 
hes p He had тэр e Аа toriga 
urth . For twen e been ñg 
a cue weed disease. hts giant in intellect "ut 
d consumptive. Yet no complaint ever crossed 
lips. In the early part of 1677, in February, 
while the family of the painter was at church, опу 
single friend being present, the end came. а 
passed away as calmly as ho had lived in the stillness 
of a Sunday afternoon. He has left в name in his- 
tory that will not pass away. The Christians and 
the Jews have caat him out, but he has won a nobler 
title than theirs,—he belongs to all mankind. [А 
plause.] He was the helper of mankind. He taught 
men to calm thelr passions. It is а sacred hour 
when we read his Ethics and feel the calm of his soul 
come over our own. Weenter into them as Into а 
dark, anclent temple; but there is no Idol there,— 
only the spirit of truth that sanctifies him and us. 
A great man, he was а type of the Infinite. So, 
more and more, as the light increases among men, 
he will be esteemed, and as the centuries elapse pos- 
terity will name him Benedictus, Benedictus. 
Another voluntary by the choir followed. Prof. 
Adler, ibly by way of benediction, then an- 
that the subject for next Sunday would be 
“The Office of Priests," and the congregation dis- 
persed.— V. Y. Times, Feb. 26th. 


MR. FROTHINGHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


Тнк CRADLE ор THE ©нвївт. A Study in Prim- 
itive Christianity. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
bam. 12mo. фр, 283. G. Р, Putnam's Sons. 
The design of this essay le to discuss the origin of 

the New Testament, especially of the Four Gospels, 

from a purely literary point of view; that is, con- 

228 us the productions of tbe intellectual activity 

of the age. In the accomplishment of this purpose, 

Mr. Frothingham disclaims all controversial intent. 

His book has been written, not In the interesta of 

theology, but of history and criticlam, Itis far from 

his wish to weaken the moral supports of any form 
of religion. In his opinion, religion la independent 
of history, and therefore cannot be compromised by 
sclentific or literary studies. His conclusions, if 
accepted, he believes, would not affect the Institution 
of the Church, or the habits of society. ‘The lily'a 
ect charm," he ts, ‘suffers no abatement 
the chemist’s analysis of the slime Into which 

it strikes ita slender root; the grape of the Johannie- 
berg vineyard is no less luscious from the fact that 
the sol] has been subjected to the microscope; the 
fine qualities of the human being, man or woman, 
are the same on any theory,—the Bible theory of the 

2 Adam, or Darwin's of the anthropoid 

e hero is hero still, and the salnt saint, whatever 
ancestry." Hence, the author contends the basis of 

Christianity is not involved In the history of the 

Four Goepels. It does not follow that because their 

| шелын is called in question, Christianity le 
oomed. The early records of the religion, however 

curious as literary remains, are not essential to the 


constitution or the work of the Church. In the au- 
thor's view, the New Testament is to be received as 
the natara! fruit of the Hebrew mind. Ita different 
books are the last expression of ideas that have ex- 
erted в vital influence on the development of that 
branch of the human family. This conception of 
the New Testament, Mr. Frothingham maintains 
would probably explain even its most obscure and 
difficult passages, The literary method of treatment 
which в out of it is neither d с nor eon- 
troversial, but consults only the laws of liter 
expression in which human thought Is embodied. 
In the АШКАНА of these principles to the con- 
tenta of the Four Gospels, Mr. Frothingham starts 
with the expectation of the Messlah, which at the 
commencement of the Christian era had long been 
the cardinal idea of the Jewish mind. The earliest 
writings of the New Testament—the genuine letters 
of Paul,—the author affirms, take up and continus 
the line of Hebrew tradition. The earliest Gospels, 
which must probably be placed at а later date of 
from twenty to thirty years, bear the impress of 
ideas which owe thelr currency to Paul. elr au- 
thors had respect for his school, and ed ita 
claims. Though concerned with а pers prior to 
his conversion, and with eventa of which he no 
knowledge, the Gos are written not so much in 
the style of memoirs or chronicles, as of disquisi- 
tlons, They are meditative blographles in which 
the biographical material Is selected and qualified by. 
speculative motives," This sentence may be taken 
as the key-stone to Mr. Frothingham’s theory of 
their construction. Still, he remarks, they are the 
only fragmenta presumably of historica! character 
that we possess. In the absence of any such documents 
on the subject, the utter want of early memoranda, 
the advanced ago of the Evangelists at the time they 
wrote, the effect of age in weakening recollec- 
tion and In suggesting fancies, theories, and marvels, 
and the influence on the disciples of a man ao 
werful as Paul, the author concludes, that the 
wa of literary composition compe] us to read the 
Gospel narratives ss reflective disquisitions rather 
than as authentic histories. Mr. Frothingham then 
roceeds to analyze the character of the Messlanſe 
ope as It existed In the time of the disciples, and the 
effect which it produced on the contents of the 
Gospels, The essence of the volume may be found 
In tbe chapter devoted to this topic, and in the 
neral summary in the conclasion of the work, 
s purposs, the author remarks, has been to give 
the history of an idea, not the history of a person; 
to trace the development of & thought, not the In- 
fluence of a life; and hence he has avoided all 
expression of opinion concerning the character and 
works of Jesus. Jesus is the name of a man; 
Christ, or rather the Christ, ів the name of an idea. 
The hletory of Jesus la the history of an individual; 
the history of the Christ is the history of а doc- 
trine.” ith regard to the person of Jesus, Mr, 
Frothingham acknowledges the difficulty—which he 
Btates with great strength of language—of forming 
& consistent and harmonious conception from the 
narratives of the Ev lists, He 1s content with 
the confession that the of Jesus ia lost, and 
that no materials exist for the true construction of 
his personal history. The results of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s Inquiries, however vehemently they may be 
called in question, wil! not surprise the student of 
speculative criticism since the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Its essential features have been 
anticipated by the ingenious —— scholars, to 
whom the author acknowledges hís obligations, al- 
though the method of treatment and the course of 
illustration in the present volume bear the uy of 
originality, as well as of acuteness and vigor.—N. Y. 
ne. 


AT THE 8UPPEE in Bayreuth, given to the patrons 
of the performance, after the first cycle of the 
er pt tha Nihelung Kd = ayh, a йип. 
guish ungarian nobleman and a well-known musi- 
cal amateur, proposed Wagner's health. The tosat 
was a beautiful and poetic one, and as its text is 
drawn from the great opera itself it may not prove 
uninteres It was as follows :— 

Ladies Gentlemen,—A distinguished German's 
eloquent words having done homage to the creator of 
the beautiful work that has held us all entranced, I 
trust that M may not seem too prasumptuons in в 
foreign attendant on this grand festival if he endeavor 
to give utterance to our common feelings. 

ou yourself, revered and honored master, based 
on a quotation the words in which you disclosed to 
us the soul of your ideal With your permission 
I shall follow the example you haveset. Allow me 
to quote the author of the drama which has delighted 
us all these beautiful days. Yet not his words alone 
am I desirous of borrowing, but rather the inspira- 
rpm or = ped in death-like slumber. 

n а 10 , итар eath- alumber, 
lay Brünhllde, the virgin Muse of Tragedy. A sea 
of fire surged at the base of this mountain; enven- 
omed hatred !n every form, MM MORIA of envy, 
slander, and mocking insolence shot up in flames 
and sparks, striking terror into the hearts of all who 
had come to deliver the maid. Round about lay 
heaped the sooty ashes of mediocrity, hot and scorch- 
ing. That bero alone who knew no fear might pass 

h them to awaken the sleeping beauty. 

And he has come, the fearless one. You heard of 
the spell-bound maiden. Without hesitation you 
plunged into the blaze, brandishing Nothung, the 
mighty sword which your own hand had 
out of the fragments of classic art. In herolc dis- 
regard of the consequences, you cleft your way 
through those ash-heaps of mediocrity, the hot dust 
whirling hither and thither. Your eyes were fixed 
upon that lofty ideal. You strode through the venge- 
fal element that was impotent to singe a single hair 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the story of a certain 
clergyman, who in one of his sermons discussed at 
some len the ‘farmers’ war," and among other 
things sald, Beware of middlemen! Have nothin 
to do with them; but always buy direct from head- 

uarters." The next morning our pastor started for 

e market, basket upon arm, for the bntcher's shop, 
where he ordered а steak. No, eir," said the 
butcher, "you can have no steak from my shop." 
„Why not?" exclalmed the astonished preacher ; 
"haven't I always paid for my meat?" ‘ 


ourself to buy nothing more of middleman. Now, 
am a middleman, and If you want any more beef 


story, may not prove much, upon fair con- 
sideration, either for or against the Grangers.—New 
1 Мите. T LJ 


Poetry. 


[For TRE InpEx.) 


“We're dreamin’ all the time, ain't we?" 
Baid a wee boy, as he 

Stood by the window, drawing 
His tiny bird and tree. 


In a long silence buried, 
He busily had wrought, 
Till suddenly he queried 
If true had been his thought. 


Well, we are often dreaming} 
In dayrima's earnest hours, 
When night is far, in seeming, 
And sunny are the bowers; 


And, did we never waken 
To know the real, I ween 
Our joy were more nnshaken, 
Qur sorrow far less keen. 


We dream of homes unbroken; 
We wake to feel the pain — 
The agony unspoken 
Comes back again—agatn. 


In dreams we're nearing ever 
Bome verdant isle of peaoe, 

Where care’s corroding fever 
And vexing tumult cease, 


We wake to the caressing 
Of burden and of band, 
Each day mors closely pressing 
The strife on every hand. 


We dream the wave our pebblea 
Нате made along the shore 

May waft some shining jewel 
Upon the Evermore. 


We wake as o'er it yonder 
Opposing waters beat; 

Our precious little bilow 
Liea foaming at опг feet. 


We dream а gory fountain 

Will make us whole and clean; 
What wonder, if we haston 

To batho us In its sheen? 


We wake to find the garment 
Our souls had worn of yore, 

In tattered, soiled adornment, 
Tight-clinging as before. 


Our dreams divine relying, 
We break tho “living bread"; 
We wake still famished, crying, 
Unsatisfied, unfed. 


We dream of perfect goodness; 
We dream of perfect love,— 
That all wo wish and walt for 
Is waiting us above. 
Be patient, darling Winny! 
For long the years will seem, 
1? you find out too early 
That “life is bot а dream.“ 
GnoTo», N. Y. 
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CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


Price, in paper covers, $1.00; In cloth, $1.25. 
The above Report contains & complete history of the 
Liberal League movement, а full report of the eight вев- 


Liberal League, the Constitution and list of officers of the 
latter, extracts from lettera by distinguished supporters of 
the movement, eto., eto. It also contains essays by F. E. 
Abbot on “The Liberal League movement; its Principles, 
Objects, and Scope“; by Mrs. О. B. Kilgore on “Democra- 
cy"; by James Parton оп “Oathedrals and Beer; or, The 
Immorality of Religious Capitals;" by B. F. Underwood on 
„he Practical Beparation of Church and State"; by C. F. 
Paige on the question, “Шш Christianity Part of the Com- 
mon Law?" by D. Y. Ellgore on “Ecclesizaticiam in Amer- 
ican Politics and Institutions"; and by C, D. B. Mills on 
“The Bnfüciency of Morality as the Basis of Civil Society," 
Also, the Address of the Michigan State Association of 
Spiritualists to the Centennial Congress of Liberals," and 
the “Patriotic Address of the National Liberal League to 
the People of the United States.“ This book is the Cen- 
tennial monument of American Liberalism, and must ac- 
quire new interest and importance every year as the rec- 
ord of the first organized demand by American freemen 
for the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CRUROH AND BTATE, 

All those who received the “Certificate of Membership 
of the Contennial Congress of Liberals,” which was sent 
to the eight hundred persons who signed and returned the 
“application for membership," will receive this Report on 
forwarding ten cents to defray expenses, Others can re- 
ceive it at the above-mentioned price by addressing the 
Natrona LIBERAL LEAGUE, 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. 

THE “RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMEND- 
MENT” PETITION, 


At a public meeting beld In Cambridge, Ohio, November 
14, 1876, by the advocates of the Ohristian Amendment, 
Ват. J. Р. Lytle, President of the Ohio State branch of 
the “National Reform Association," used this argument in 
favor of recognizing Christianity in the United States 
Oonstitution: Mr. Lytle in his address pointed out the 
fact that the religious (Christian) amendment of the Con- 
stitution, во far from being а measure contemptible for 
the fewness and weakness of its advocates, has been in 
principle indorsed and adopted by the Benate of the 
United States. In the 8ohool Amendment, as passed in the 
Senate last summer by a vote of nearly two to one, the ne- 
oessity for some such Constitutional provision as we seek 
was confessed, and an attempt made to supply it which, if 
successful, would have been а long atep toward the end we 
sock." 

What Mr. Lytle said ія only too true. The passage of 
some Constitutional amendment involving the whole quea- 
tion of State Christianization or State Secularization is 
certain in the not distant future. All friends of such an 
amendment as shall guarantee and protect Egual Rights tn 
Religion by securing the Total Separation of Church and 
State are earnestly urged to circulate the petition of the 
National Liberal League to that effect. Printed petitions, 
all ready for circulation, will be sent to any one on receipt 
of a stamp for return postage. Address the National Lib- 
oral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


TRE New Tonk Independent of March 15 re- 
marked: How many people are there in the United 
States, we wonder, who ever heard of Chauncey 
Wright? Very few, we presume; yet the London 
Academy says that ‘one of the finest philosophical 
minds which America or any country has produced 
was Mr. Chauncey Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., 
who died some two years ago, in the prime of lifa.’ ” 
This wonder“ ів delicious. Is the ''wonderer" 
aware that Henry Holt & Co., of New York, have 
published а most valuable volume entitled Philosoph- 
ical Discussions by Chauncey Wright, and edited by 
one of the first scholars of Harvard, Professor Charlea 
Eliot Norton? It is evident that the Independent 
writes for the unlettared sceptics of the West. 
Ita own graphic phrase has come home to roost at last. 


WOHNEN ANB CHEISTIANITY. 


Several weeks ago, being struck with the great dis- 
parity in the number of requests for prayer made by 
men as compared with the number of those made by 
women, at the Moody and Sankey meetings, we be- 
gan to clip from the daily lasues of the Boston Jour- 
nal the successive lists of these requesta. Buch lista 
were not published every day, and latterly sesm to 
be almost discontinued; nevertheless, collating all 
that came under our notice in the morning Journal 
day after day, we now subjoin a statistical table of 
no little interest, following the classification of the 
revivalists themselves and presenting in convenient 
form the condensed results of our comparison. We 
give the number only of those by whom, not of those 
for whom, the requests were made, and pass over all 
cases in which the sex is not indicated :— 

TABLE. 
Showing the Relatéce Number af Men and Women who 
moda Requeste for Prayer at tha Moody and Sankey H 
ingo (n Boston, from Feb. З to Mar, 24, 1877. 


Men. Women. Totals. 
— — — — ———— 
ГЕЯ 
=! 
% a4 È з è 
Feb. 3 2 |1 1| 2 3 1 51 1 6| 16 
ис 0 111 3|| 18| 1 T ? 4| 0 
и 13 б 3| 5| 2 || 3 13| 21| Z|) 15| Т 
" 16 5 6| i|| 13| 1| 13 9| 1]| 12| 6 
“ 16 5 11 2] 20 25 14| 233| 11| в 
MH 137 4 |1 5| 1|| 16 19| 20 11| 48 
* » в 5| 8| 1 4e 17| 24 15| 9 
“ 21 9/2) 3) 1| 3|| 46| 1| 19| 26 18| 93 
9» B 4 3 19| 3 1 7| 99 
TEN S в 3|| 36| 4| 14| 17| 2 9| 63 
“ $98 6|1 1|| 69| 6| 30| 25] 1 8| 121 
" 28 1 18 10 11 1| M 
Mar. 1 4 1|| 82 15 1 5| 45 
а: $3 5 1 8 8| 8 6| ж 
" 8 1 2 18 22| 24 8| 84 
4 g 9 6|5 37 45| 46 19 | 128 
a^ g 5 3| б 31 19| 21 13| 11 
" p 4 2 28 13| 18 8| 5t 
Ev | 2 116171 9| 18 8| 40 
“ 14 tj 1 1| 84 35 5| 90 
" 17 1 4| 3 11 8| 17 81 M 
" м 2 2| 7| 12 2| 40 
зт 7 24 45 24 515 25 884 ЗП 9 1871294 


There are many points of interest in these figures. 

1, No other equally trustworthy criterion could 
probably be found of the relative degrees of faith in 
tha Orthodox gospel really cherished by the two sexes, 
All sects and denominations of Protestantism have 
combined and codperated in eupport of the Moody 
and Sankey revival, from the Episcopalian even to 
the Unitarian; and the general proportion of men to 
women above exemplified may be fairly considered 
as representative of the present status of Protestant 
Evangelical believers as a whole. No analysis of the 
same kind with respect to the lists of church-mem- 
bers or the constitution of Sunday congregations 
could furnish so satisfactory conclusions; for в great 
many men attend church services, and even join the 
church Itself, merely from social, family, or business 
considerations. But these requests for prayer can 
be supposed to spring only from genuine falth in the 
Orthodox religion (except in the very few ludicrous 
Instances in which the petitioners may be reasonably 
suspected of a cesign to quiz the revivalists), since 
no motive of fashionable or selfish conformity can 
be imagined for making these private requests. 
Here, if anywhere, earnestness and sincerity must 
be taken for granted. The above comparison throws 
more light than any other that can be instituted upon 
the relative numbers of men and women who cher- 
ish a deep, vital, controlling faith in the gospel which 
the Evangelical churches all nominally profeen and 
teach, 

2. The greater solicitude of parenta for the salva- 
tion of their children than of children for that of 
their parents, which it is one of the Incidental re- 
sults of our comparison to show, may have various 
reasons; but It ls a striking fact that 87 fathers re- 
quest prayers, and only 7 sone, —515 mothers, and 
only 26 daughters, This noticeable discrepancy may 
be due to the giddiness of childhood and youth, to 
the greater intensity of parental love, or possibly, 
in part at least, to the fact that the rising generation 
are less devont, and cherish far less earnest falth in 
the truth of Orthodoxy, than the generations which 
precede. So many influences of а heterodox kind 
increasingly surround the young to-day, that it is 
difficult not to recognize in them at least one of the 
causes for the remarkable difference thus brought out. 

3. But it is not the difference in the intensity of 
faith in parents and in children which is the chief 
lesson of these instructive statistics. A far more sig- 
nificant fact is the difference with regard to men and 
to women. Here аге requests for prayer from 87 fa- 
thers and 515 mothers, 7 оопа and 25 daughters, 24 
husbands and 364 wives, 45 brothers and 371 sisters,— 


in all 187 men and 1284 women! What does this 
mean? That women are better than men, more 
spiritually-minded, more devoted to ideals of divine 
purity and goodness? Or that women on the ver- 
age are less educated than men, less emancipated 
from superstition, less protected from the narrowing 
and stunting influence of the clergy? От that 
Christianity itself, by ite overstrained emotionalism 
and its excessive emphasis on love at the expense of 
truth, ш eesentially а woman's religion, and Ш- 
adapted to the intellectual, moral, and practical de- 
mands of manly men? Probably there ls some de- 
gres of truth in all these suppoaltions. But when 
(judging by the above table) we see that, ont of tho 
whole number of earnest believers who have faith in 
the prayers of the Church sufüciently strong to ask 
for them, 87 and three-tenths per cent. are women, 
and only 12 and seven-tenths per cent. are men, is It 
not quite clear that women are the chief dependence 
and support of Christianity in the United States, and 
that, without this support, Christianity could not 
long sustain itealf as а social power at all? Nothing 
10 more evident to our own mind than that the 
Christian religion has already lost ita real, if not ita 
nominal, hold on the cultivated masculine mind af 
the nineteenth century, and only retains ite hold on 
modern society because, comparatively speaking, the 
feminine mind is seldom sufficiently cultivated to 
have outgrown its influence, 

4. When the education of women is made thor- 
ough and comprehensive,—when all artificial obsta- 
clea to her free development and activity have been 
removed,—when her participation im public affairs 
hsa given scope and career to her long-repressed In- 
tellectual powers, and matters of universal concern, 
no longer regarded as dry and tedious, assume thelr 
due importance in her eyes,—then we believe that, 
without losing а particle of the loveliness and sweet 
domesticity which must always remain her especial 
and peculiar power, woman will realize her own 
destiny far less halt!ihgly than now, and st the same 
time unite it more truly, intelligently, and nobly with 
tbat of man, The spectacle exhibited in the above 
table is to ns а most sad and humiliating one. It 
tells of woman’s degradation and man’s danger. It 
proves that she Is at once the tool and the victim of 
eccleslasticlam, and that, if she possessed to-day а 
decisive voice in the determination of our national 
destinies, It ls too probable that she would remand 
the Republic to the ecclesiastical despotisms and 
miseries of а thousand years ago. The enlighjened 
minority of her sex, the Somervilles, the Martineaus, 
the George Eliots, the Lucretia Motts, prove to the 
world what sublime possibilities of universal import 
lie in woman's nature, and prophesy what the future 
has yet in store for the world when woman has 
shaken off the superstitions by which she has been 
во long and so cruelly bound. But she must shake 
them off, or she will sink herself and man in one 
common ruin. 

We will close this article by the following letter, 
which we find published in the Toledo Ballot Вот 
for March—whether it was read at the Convention 
referred to, or not, we do not know :— 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 10, 1877. 
Dran Mns. STANTON :— 

It is with some little pain, І confess, that I ace 
your very courteous invitation to write a letter for 
Jour Washington Convention on the 19th instant; 

or what I must say, if I say anything at all, is what 

I know will be very unacceptable—I fear very dis- 
pleasing—to the majority of those to whom you will 
read it. If you conclude that my letter will obstruct, 
and not facilitate, the advancement of the cause you 
have 80 falthfully labored for these many years, you 
have my most cheerful consent to deliver it over to 
that general asylum of profitless productions—the 
waste-basket. 

Running this riek, however, I have this brief mes- 
васе to send to those who now meet on behalf of 
woman's full recognition as politically the equal of 
man: namely, that every woman suffragist who up- 
holds Christianity tears down with one hand what 
she seeks to build up with the other—that the Bible 
sanctions the slavery-principle itself, and applies it to 
— €: си divinely ок р obon aate of ш 
—an at, by making herse е at support an 
mainstay of instituted Clirlstlanity, woman rivets 
the chain of superstition on her own soul and on 
man’s soul alike, and justifies him in obe this 
religion b ES her in subjection to himself, If 
Christianity and the Bible are true, woman is man's 
servant, and ought to be. The Bible gave ton 
slavery Its most terrible power—that o eammoning 
the consciences of the Christians to its defence; an 
the Bible gives to woman slavery the same terrible 
power. So plain is this tome that I take it as a mere 
matter of course, when all the eloquence of the 
woman suffrage platform fails to rouse the Christian 
women of this country to а proper assertion of their 
rights. What else could one expect? Women will 
Temain contented subjects and subordinates just so 
long as they remain devoted bellévers In anity; 
and no amount of argument, or appeal, or agitation 
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fact. И cannot educate women 
as a whole ont of anity, you cannot educate 
them as a whole Into the demand for equal rights. 

The reason of this is short: Christianity teaches 
the rights of God, not the rights of man or woman. 
You may search the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
‚ and not find one clear, strong, bold affirmation 
of kuman rights as such; yet itis on human rights as 
such,—on the equality of all individuals, man or 
wo with respect to natural rights, that the de- 
mand for woman suffrage most ultimately rest. I 
know I stand neeriy alone in thís, but I from 
my soul that the woman movement is fundamentally 
anti-Christian, and can find no deep justification but 
in the ideas, the spirit, and the faith of Free Re- 
P vM Until women come to see this And to 

ve their united influence to this latter faith, politi- 
cal power in thair Nanis OU Sevier етеп that 

freethinkers 


| 


all the same, because it is woman's right. 
Yours very cordíally, 
Franois E. ABBOT, 


\ 


UNITARIAN OHBIST-IANS. 


The significance of the communion service at 
Trinity,“ in which representative Unitarians joined, 
1s not exhausted. The discussion has thus far turned 
on the propriety of participating in a rite without re- 
gard to the meaning attached to it by the officiating 
priest. As Mr, Brooks was the first to disregard tha 
distinctive purport of the rite in giving the invits- 
tion, the Unitarians who accepted it are to this ex- 
tent relieved from the responsibility. The more Im- 
portant matter is the admission by an Episcopal priest 
that а Unitarian may be a Christian, for it cannot be 
presumed that he would offer the sacrament to any oth- 
ers, The denial of the Christian name to Unitarians 
has been almost universal. All the great Christian 
bodies, Eastern and Western, Southern and Northern 
Roman and Lutheran, Angllean and Dissenting, agree 
in declaring Unitarianism to be no legitimate form of 
Christianity, Dr, Arnold deliberately put on paper 
his persuasion that the tenets ef the Unitarians 
alone, among all the dissenters in the kingdom, were 
irreconcilable with the “essentials of Christianity." 
The grounds for such an opinion are obvious and 
reasonable. The Christ of the Unitarians has none 
of the attributes and performs none of the functions 
of the Christian Savior. He ls not God; he is nei- 
ther omnipotent nor omniscient; at the highest, he 
ls a derivative and aubordinate being, superhuman, 
preéxistent perhaps, but not the absolute Lord of the 
spiritual world; not the final arbiter of the spiritual 
destinies of man. The rationale of his misalon ls 
thus taken away; the doctrine of the fall of man in 
Adam being rejected, the depravity of human nat- 
ure being denied, the impossibility of salvation out- 
side of the Christian Church being called in ques- 
tion, the everlasting reprobation of unbellevers being 
repudiated, the Chriat has no longer a raison d' Zire, 
A reformer, teacher, inspirer, saint he may be, but 
no Savior. The entire discrediting of his divine 
claima, and the adoption of him into the order of 
humanity, followed speedily and unavoidably. The 
stand made on the position that he revealed by spe- 
cial commission the doctrines of God and Immor- 
tality, was abandoned almost as soon as taken, and 
there remained only the assumed perfection of his 
manhood, which, even if admitted, offered no substi- 
tute for the quality of a divine Redeemer. The Uni- 
tarians, therefore, were logically driven out of Christ- 
endom and forced to take refuge among the friends 
of social culture and reform. Thelr place was with 
men of letters, teachers, philanthropists, believers in 
Progress. The Christian mame they still claimed 
and bore, partly from habit, partly from essociation, 
Partly from reverent affection, partly from conviction 
that the New Testament justified them In so doing. 

For в good while it seemed clear that the Christianity 
of Christ had been corrupted, that the doctrines en- 
tertained by Christendom were falsifications of the 
original faith, and they felt more than justified,—they 
telf called to reeover and recommend the best relig- 
Jon. Recent investigations into the origin of Christ- 
fanity have disclosed the fact that "Christianity," 
the professed faith of Christendom’ is a natural de- 
velopment from the original germ, not a corruption, 
and the last logical foothold of Unitarianism is re- 
moved. Its position outside of Christendom is now 
distinctly assigned. It is seen to have been, at its 
brightest, what M. D, Conway well names the ''after- 
glow" of Christianity; an afterglow that seemed 
rapidly fading into the gray. 

And now is it, or is it not, an encouraging sign 
that ''Christlanity" is beginning to acknowledge 
what it had so persistently discarded? Is it а good 
sign that W. E. Gladstone speaks of James Martin- 
вап as one of the eminent Christian teachers of 


this generation; that Phillips Brooks invites Unita- 
rian ministers to receive the holy sacrament at his 
hands? It may signify one of two things: either 
that Christianity ia losing ita distinctive character 
and falling into a state of decline, or that Unitarian- 
{ато ia reconsidering ita positions, and is returning to 
the Christendom it had left, They who are not pre- 
pared to accept either inference, must at all events 
allow that definitions and interpretations are losing 
their sharpness, and this Is an indication that the in- 
tellectual boundaries of faith are giving way. When 
this occurs, the faith is in process of decomposition,— 
a fact that may as well be admitted. 0. B. F. 
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PROFESSOR HYATT ON THE RISE AND 
BEOAY OF THE ВАСЕЯ. 


A NEW VIEW ІЯ EVOLUTION. 


This interesting paper, followed by a discussion no 
less interesting, we RM Foa E PA of 
Sargent. Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, a pupil of Apes 
has become widely known in the Lir of bio — 
from his E o. investiga- 

‚ Не 
“A new view in, 

ve a brief 
sketch of the Darwinian hypothesis. з hypothe- 
als found science тч рут тыт of the knowl: that 
there was in the kingdom a — н өр 
In structure. Vertebrate animals bones ; 
articulata are characterized by thelr rings; radiata by 
thelr star-like forms, etc. Long before Darwin's 
time, а progression was seen from the lower or more 
general types to the higher or more specific. As the 
subject was inves ‚ it became apparent that the 
differences between those kinds animals most 
nearly related became smaller and smaller, and that 
the hypothesis which would account for these differ- 
ences would account for all Ше varieties of the an- 
imal dom. Darwin proposed the doctrine of 
Natural Selection, according to which contentions 
arising between animals resulted in favor of the 
strongest or moet skilful, so that, if more were 
crowded into one spot than could survive with their 
rapidly-increasing progeny, the survivors were nat- 
urally those most able to conquer in the contention, 
and thus thelr peculiar advantages were perpetuated 
by inheritance, 

This hypothesis seems so simple and almost self- 
evident that we may call it mere plain common-sense, 

The little hypothesis which I shall now try to pre- 
sent, while in general subordinate to this main hy- 
pothesis, seems in one point to come into collision 
with it, as we shall see, 

When we trace back all the different kinds of an- 
imal life to its simplest conditions, we find almoat 
perfect similarity; and the very differences arise out 
of к 1 An amaba was осе Lem 
upon the -board, а mere irregular-shaped mass 
encloeing a simple call. This is the type of the most 
simple of animals, As we advance to the higher 
groupe, smal! differences occur, the general similari 
remaining, and new races arise from these slight dif- 
ferences, \ 

The supposition, therefore, becomes very strong, 
not perhaps amounting to absolute demonstration, as 
— and. gradual —— 
mentary erences an u produ 
by outward circumstances are sufficient to account 
for all the varieties of the animal kingdom. 

Specimens of nagtiloids and ammonites, both of 
fossi] and у species, were then exhibited and 
thelr structure described, It is hardly 8 to do 
this part of the essay justice without dut 
the ral results may be stated as follows: the an- 
imal, ae it increases in size, leaves one tion of its 
shell to occupy а new and er one, thus forming a 
colled shell with many compartments, the smallest 
being in the centre. In some the egg-bag of the orig- 
inal ovum Is retained; In others only the scar is left. 

In Эма groups the shell becomes more and more 
uncolled, until at lait * nearly straight 8 
animal a n these chan e 
the —— lower to higher ls indicated by | the 
gradual uncloeing of the colls. _ 

Agassiz’ great law that the young of existing races 
resemble the adulta of former races finds application 
here. We have followed backward and downward 
the stepe thus indicated. If we now look forward 
and upward again, somewhat as we might look up a 
flight of stairs, we shall see the connecting links, the 
vertical parta, of these steps. 

Attention was then directed to facta illustrated 
by namerous drawings upon the black-board. These 
facts indicated that certain characteristics of adult 
life in former animals of allied families appeared ear- 
lier and earlier in the youth of later tatlves 
until some of them disappeared entirely. The fact of 
this disappearance, though strongly controverted by 
an eminent German paleontologist, had been demon- 
strated by the pm of actual examples in collec- 
tions of fossils by , Hyatt and himself, 

But now в significant fact appears; namely, that 
the characteristics of old age do not disappear, or even 
diminish, in the later families. But there is are 


early youth of the race, and this was the parti 
research to which the essayist had given much atten- 


Чор. 
It seemed to indicate that not only did individuals 


= 


have their youth, prime, old age, decay, and death, 
but that the same is the fate of different races of an- 
Imals, probabi including man himself. 

A spirited discussion followed the of tha 
essay, calling out Rev. Dr. Bartol, Dr. T. пата 
Hunt, the eminent geologtet and chemist, Мг. F. 
Abbot, Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. Dr. Warren, the 
President of Boston University, D. A. Wasson, Mra. 
E. D. Cheney, and others. 

In answer to queations by Dr. Bartol as to whether 
any of the higher qualities of the adult age seemed to 
disappear in the older ages of races, Prof. Hyatt re- 
marked that, while this was a matter of some doubt, 
it seemed to be во Indicated. The life of 
to 
know the individual, you know the whole race. 
olution does not seem to indicate perpetuity. There 
may be a law of avolutíon, the reverse of evolution,— 
& law of decay and death. This he had tried to illus- 
trate in the groups of ammonites and nautiloide. 
Races develop as 


Prof. Hyatt could not answer this question, hav- 
ing only investigated animals; but its — ah ты 
extremely interes to him. If the facts were as 
Dr. Bartol supposed, it was а very strong point. 
Darwin had only accounted for the Inheritance of 
favorable qualities, not of unfavorable ones, As 
strongly favorable characteristics pep , miscel- 
laneous ones come in, so that in the old age of 
ups there is a complete hodge-podge of character- 
— x ne» lot of odds and ends; кай thus the 
Btudy of these groups becomes very perplexing. 

Рв, BARTOL,—Have you been able to see any other 
mode of development aside from that proposed by 
Darwin? 

Pror, Hratr.—No other, excepting perhaps cata- 
"o and old age. 

BARTOT.— Then are the so-called 
links" а necessary consequence of the facts of the 
case In the disappearance mentioned by you? 

Por. Hyatr.—There is no possibility of ever 
tracing all the links; for the distinction of en 
really means nothing. No two ons would 
alike in marking out species; it Is only an idea. 
iterranean and West Indian sponges are examples. 
Even dealers could see great differences; yet whem 
you try to draw the lines defining the ‘erences, 
you find it very difficult. Species run er as 
you get more facts, Darwin's hypothesis does not 
explain all the facts, as for instance those of old aga. 
He does not treat of growth, at least in his pub- 
Ushed writings. 

DR. WAEREN.—À! what pe in the history of 
races do new races originate? Do they always spring 
vH м» adult growth of races and never from their 
old age? 

Рвоғ, HxATT.—Thils із а very important question, 
The investigations so far made seem to point in this 
direction. Some races are much longer-lived than 
others. In fact, the hypothesis I have stated seems 
to with the fact almost too well. It would 
seom that there should be some exceptions to prove 
the rule. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Wasson, Prof. Hyatt 
sald that the whole discussion lies in the fact that 
successive small variations may be traced, showing 
that wide differences like those between man and an- 
imals are only differences of degree, not of kind. 

Mns. CHENEY.—Mr. Wasson seems to point tow- 
ards reproduction as an important element. Апі- 
mals are born, live, and die; во with new races. 
Does not the fact that new races arise from the adult 
condition of parent races find а representation їп im- 
dividual uction ? 

Pror., HvATT.—Reproduction is eminently con- 
туд 5 the whole principle of acceleration, evolu- 

on, e 

Rey. M. J. BAVAGE.—If the evolution and Dur- 
WInlan theories be discarded, is there anything else 
which can take their place? 7 

Pror. Hyatt.—I will not go so far as to say that 
there is no other poesible hypothesis. be- 
lieved in special creations, 

Rey. MR. SAVAGE,—Is the Creator then a per- 
former of miracles? 

Pror. HvATT.—Not to me. I do not take account 
of miracles In scientific investigations. 

Mr. Abbot was glad that discussions like this were 
introduced Into the Club, and was confident that in 
with greet advantage in the investigations — 

great advantage e ons о 
fous questions. He believed that no solutions af- 
rived at by other methods would ever again com- 
mand general credence. 

Here Prof. Hyatt had a sketch upon the — 
miles B T: sing) ME 22 эу 
origina’ a е t st the bottom. t 
Wasson, stepping to the pem and pointing to this 
origin, asked: "Нате you any theory of the produe- 
tion of this point?” (General hter.) Prof. 
Hyatt here referred to his sketches of the primary 
egg of the simple ammonite, and described it as а 


prototype of life. 

Dr. Hunt.—It seems to be the question In the 
minds of the Lp aa here, what is the nature of life 
taai? oas own how mM qp 
other,—how they change from lower to er. 
man has sprung Am a lower type of animal, what 
is the vis or force within which js cresting these new 
forms? That power, call it what you will, has 
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something of the nature of creative force. The 
fact that its action ia gradual does not change its 
nature. 

Pror. Hyatr.—Dr. Hunt, as usual with him, has 
gone directly to the root of the whole matter. Ido 
not now propose to treat this р of the subject, 
(Laughter) If I did, however, I should put myself 
on the other side of the question, Two years ago 
I took the same side, but my subsequent Investiga- 
tions have led me to my present views. As has been 
said by Prof. Huxley, 1 see no more reason for nam- 
ing the force of water aquosíty than for calling the 
force of life vitality. 


—— P ——— 
LABOE AND CAPITAL. 


п. 

We haye seen that where capital controla the 
means to production, labor is in a condition of abso- 
lute dependence. Great as this power already ів, it ів 
increas! as the increased productive power of ma- 
chinery supersedes the employment of manual labor. 
The more machinery entere into production, the 
peu wil be the amount of capital required; the 
arger the amount of capital required In any basi- 
ness, the lesa competition there will be; and the less 
competition there ів, the better opportunity for combi. 
nation. Now competition, where a large amount of 
capital is necessary to establish the business, and espo- 
cially where the rate of gon 1а Increased by an in- 
crease of capita] (as is almost always the case), is 
sure to end In combination as soon as the smaller 
capitalists are driven from the field. Having now 
become masters of the situation, It will be found 
much more profitable to combine than to compete 
with each other. Prices are accordingly raised until 
some luckless individual or corporation is tempted to 
start in opposition. Those in combination imme- 
dlately reduce thelr prices until the unwelcome in- 
truder Is forced to sell, or driven Into bankruptcy, 
when the 4 duy in the concern, and no one 

cares to repeat the experiment. 

When this stage has bein reached, the pee ша; 
be fixed by those In combination through thelr abill- 
ity to control the amount of production, and the 
amount produced will be just that quantity which 
will insure the largest te amount (not the 
largest percentage) of profit for the amount of capi- 
tal employed. A certain amount of goods can 
sold at а certain entage of profit; an increased 
amount can ay sold at a reduced rate of profit. 
This reduction the percentage of о» together 
with the increased cost of capital, will reduce (after 
& certain limit has been passed) the ate 
amount of profit below what would accrue Eon а 
more limited production, It is manifest, therefore, 

if the same amount of profit can be secured by 
the production of one thousand articles, which can 
be secured by the production of two, only one 
thousand will be produced, as the production of 
More would involve the risk of an increased amount 
of capltal, and increased labor In auperintendence, 

Besides the advantage which results from limiting 
the quantity of goods produced, there la another 
W results from limiting the time in which they 
are produced. Although this applies more or less to 
almost all kinds of manufactured articles, it 1s рн 
cially true of goods the value of which are effected by 
a frequent change of style. In the production,of this 
class of goods, the Interest of the capitalist la beat 

romoted by securing such facilities as will enable 
fim to supply the market for a season or a year Ina 
few weeks or months. 

The result із enforced idleness on the part of the 
laborer for so large & portion of his time as to keep 
him in a chronic condition of poverty. These causes 
mainly produce that periodical stagnation In business 
which some attribute to over-production, others to 
under-consumption. If there із over-production it is 
because the Interest of the capitalist ів best served by 
limiting the supply to secure a larger profit, thus 
keeping the cost above the means of those who 
would gladly become consumers. In proportion as 
the prot of capital diminished, the reward of labor 
would Increase. A lower price would bring the аги: 

cle within the means of а larger number of con- 
sumers, employing more laborers, who In turn would 
become larger consumers. 

Why is 755 with this desire to consume more 
and this ingness to labor In production, that all 
thoes who are.willing to work are not оред with 
the necessaries and even the comforts of life? It is 
because capital, as it is now held, not only limita pro- 
duction, but claims, and is ina condition to enforce 
its claim to во large & share of what is produced, that 
labor ів left without the means to consume. Why is 
it, when the improvements in machinery enable one 
man on an average to produce as much as six could 
one hundred years ago, that the condition of the la- 
borer is во little Improved? That it la improved to 
some extent ів true, but not at all In proportion to 
the increased power of production. в furnishes 
an illustration, If one were needed, to prove that the 
power of capital increases in proportion as it secures 
control of the means of production. No one can fail 
to recognize the fact that the inevitable tendency of 
our modern civilization is to increase this control, be- 
cause it leaves no work, or will soon leave none, to 
be performed which is not dependent upon the use of 
capital in such large masses as to limit and finally 
destroy competition. Thle process can have but one 
result,—that of forcing the small manufacturer and 
dealer, the small capitalist, into the ranks of the al- 
ready over-crowded wage-laborers, thus producing 
two distinct classes in society: в large and con- 
stantly-increasing class of dependent laborers on one 
side, & small and controlling class of capitalista on 
the other, whose control in the end would only be 
maintained by the establishment of a more despotia 
form of government. 

Great as the injustice which capital inflicts upon 
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labor is, and dangerous as its power threatens to be- 
come in the domain of productive Industry, it ls in 
the deportment of distribution that {ts power has 
been the most rapidly developed; and it 1s here that 
the evils resulting from its irresponsible control will 
first have to be met, The steam has effected 
a greater revolution in our system of commercia! ex- 
change than in our manufacturing Industries, ren- 
dering possible a further division of labor and so fa- 
cllitating and gums ктр traps on as to add 
atly to Ше productive capacity of the country. 
t has also replaced the muscular power of millions 
of animals, enabling men to become consumers of 
the food which must otherwise have bean devoted to 
thelr sustenance, Yet the producers and consumers 
have been but little benefited, because here even 
more than elsewhere the capitalist has had the power 
to secure the lion's share, The cost of rallroads is 
80 great as practically to exclude competition where 
the system been sufficlently developed to be ca- 
бри of effecting the ne transfer of goods. 
here competition does not materially affect prices, 
or where a combination can be made, the reward 
which the owners of the means of effecting the trans- 
fer may secure does not necessarily bear any relation 
to the cost of the labor or capital in making the ex- 
change, but will be determined by the increased value 
of the goods resulting from the ch of location. 
How great this re Is under favorable conditions 
we may judge by the fact that one man, фу the exer- 
cise of this controlling power, has been able to accu- 
mulate & hundred million dollars in a few years. 
Railroads are to our social system what the veins and 
arteries are to the human system; it ia through these 
avenues that our social system is nourished and its 
waste repaired. The control of this system in irre- 
sponsible hands renders the public subject to the in- 
terest and caprice of those who possess It, to an ex- 
tent which is far from pleasant to contemplate, Al- 
ready there Is Invested in the railroads of the country 
в capital of over four thousand millions of dollars, 

Prejudicial as this power is, when applied to the 
promotion of its interest by what are p ear as le- 
pu methods, it becomes doubly so ite abil- 
ty to secure special privileges throngh political con- 
tro]. Already it defies or creates State governments 
as Its Interest requires. Says Jay Gould, when under 
oath: “І needed the Legislatures of four States, and 
in order to acquire them I created them with my 
money. I found that the cheapest way.“ 

„When we consider the colossal strides of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania Central, the 
latter now owning or operating more than four thou- 
sand miles of ,making thousand-year leases and 
gusranteeing dividends for thirty generations, and 
reflect that the owners of trunk lines control! their 
feeders ms abeolutely аз though they owned them, 
it will not seem improbable that the whole system 
may ultimately pass under one general management," 
(Gov. Booth of California). D. J. K. 
— a — 


THE WESTBORO REFORM 8CHOOL. 


In an Institution where a boy is fl three 
times on the bare back for one offence, until he 
faints, and then sent to the house of correction for 
the same, as waa Fitzgibbons, is It strange if a spirit 
of revenge should be generated in that boy sufficiont 


tolead him to violent conduct, and to e from 
the institution as he did, after serving out his sen- 
tence in the house of correction? en boys are 


confined in the lodge on bread and water for nine 
«weeks without their clothing for attempting to es- 
cape, as were Turner, Quinn, and Goss, le it strange 
that they should have a hand in the riot of January 
12th? And is it strange that many another boy who 
had been flogged upon the bare back, until hie skin 
was welted and marked from shoulders to heels in а 
manner that would have disgraced a Southern planta- 
tion in the palmiest days of slavery, should have 
been тему to join in the riot? Miller was flogged in 
this way ns е superintendent for swearing. Sul- 
livan and Flynn and Hector by officer Rawson, for 
whispering when at work in the shop, were stripped 
naked, flogged with an old trace until their backs 
were & horrid eight. Kelley and Sullivan were 
flogged by Assistant Superintendent Wood for а 
posed attempt to take a plece of meat from a tab 
which they werd passing—flogged on the bare back in 
an Inhuman manner,—leaving cruel marks which were 
noticeable for more than a week. These are but a 
few of hundreds of cases which have occurred and 
are constantly occurring at the institution. I know 
the difficulties of gettlng facts of this kind, but the 
committee knew of the above cases, and examined 
several of the boys’ backs, adding the evidence of 
their own sight to the statements made. Boys fear 
to tell of their treatment in many cases, and the 
officers intend to have no other witnesses of their 
{inhuman beatings present. Any officer who reveals 
the facts is in peril of poe pa position, because it 
would bring odium on the Institution, and of course 
he will not criminate himself. Thomas Gartland 
committed suicide at the Institution in January, 1876, 
after being unmercifully flogged on the bare back, 
and putin the lodge with the promise of more flog- 
ging by the superintendent, which he esca by 
hanging bimself. Boys have been kept under the 
torture of the sweat-box in many instances until 
they have fainted and fallen on being taken out, In 
summing up the causes of the riot, I should agree 
with the committee so far as to say that they are 
three-fold: First, revenge for cruel treatment; sec- 
ond, & desperate atate of mind from long confine- 
ment; third, a determination to get ont of ft, even 
at the risk of getting into the house of correction, 
where they вау they are treated much better.“ From 
the statement of F. Hinckley, Master of the Farm 
House, published in the Springfield Republican of 
March Zith. 

Please publish this account, Spread the knowl- 

nN 
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of the manner of treatment in the State Reform 
ool all that is possible. Let It be understood that 
it ie managed strictly according to Scripture; namely, 
“by beating the child till his folly depart from him.“ 
When it ls found that such process has not killed er- 
ery particle of spirit in him, and that he has saft- 
clent remaining to resent his abuses, he із sent, with- 
out any hearing, to the house of correction. Shall 
his tormentors go unpunished? Let us hope — 
will receive ео | more than а reprimand wi! 
request to resign. our public institutions are to 
prevent crime they must be mansged otherwise than 
most of them now are. Who cares for these poor 
unfortunates who no actual fault of thelr own 
have found a home (?) in the Reform School? At- 
tempt to excuse them in the least, and what do we 
hear? “О, they are а bad set of boys?’ What has 
made them bad but circumstances ard conditions 
over which they had no control? The spirit which 
prompted them to rebel at such outrageous treat- 
ment would, under proper quidem and control, 
make useful members o ety of them. Let us 
hope that the affairs of the school will have a thor- 
ough investigation, and that the members thereof 
may be made to understand that society intends to 
ses to it that justice Іа rendered them, while at the 
same time the officials thereof, and of all similar In- 
stitutions, learn that they cannot tamper with the 
best Interests of sorely in such a manner, without 
meeting the righteous indignation of the le, in 
the form of imprisonment or something equally sag- 
gestive, I have been that И the man who 
prayed to the Lord In the Tabernacle, telling him 
that Hartford was the capital of Connecticut, would 
make another prayer informing the Lord that there 
is а school in Westboro a “Reform Sehool,” 
he ht be induced to become interested in it; and 
possibly, when Moody and Sankey have done with 
the Savior in Boston, he too may go to these poor 
boys, for in no other way will they be likely to find 
him. Moody's le the Savior, but these peor 
boys must be found him, or some other power 
that will break the galling yoke of oppression which 
is binding them to a life worse than death. God 
speed the day when the Savior of such as these shall 
come! M. S. W. 


CHURCH EXEMPTION IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEGISLATURE. 


I waa present at the second 
islative committee, March 15th. 
W.Park bad made his 


before the leg- 
r Mr. George 
ent for church taxa- 


quested all who inten 
to rise in thelr sesta. On counting heada, the chair- 
man remarked that the parties on both sides must 
confine thelr arguments to fifteen minutes each, 
Withdrawing from the number, I remained lo 
enough to hear the arguments of President Eliot, 
Harvard College, President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity (Methodist), and Mr. Crowley, & young{Cath- 
olle lawyer. Hon. P. A. Collins, being of the same 
faith and practice, relinquiahed his minutes 
of time to his brother Crowley. The arguments of 
those in favor of church taxation having been con- 
cluded, with al! the dignity of a refined scholar and 
gentleman, President Eliot, addressing the commit- 
tee, remarked that he had but little to offer, more 
than what he said on a former occasion, t the 
taxation of institutions of learning. It did not ap- 
to me, that the whole time occupied by Ргеві- 
ent Eliot, was more than five or eight minutes. 
Toward the close he paused for a moment or two, 
and then proceeded to recite, with an resaiveness 
which hushed the audience to stillnese, the following 
assage: “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
ys may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee," Much as I admired the delivery 
of the quotation, I confess I did not comprehend its 
application. Perhaps the young Irish lawyers prea- 
ent did, presuming that he rred to the Mother 


I remained to hear Crowley's argument. He com- 
menced by reading the nine '"Demands of Liberal- 
ism,” which are printed In every issue of THE IN- 
DEX; but the note at the bottom, signed by Mr. 
Francia E. Abbot, he did not read, which is ая f. 
lowa: The above is the platform of Тнк INDEX 
во far ав the editor is Individually concerned. But 
no other on, and no organization, can be justly 
or truthfully held responsible for it withont his 
or its explicit approval.“ What Mr. Crowley read 
from tracta, and what he sald, made it evident to my 
mind that his purpose was to excite odium agalnat 
the petitioners as a whole, in the mind of the com- 
mittes and members of the Legislature in general. 
At the moment when Mr. Crowley was re ex- 
tracts from the Demands, it did not occur to me 
that he had purposely left out the lines above quoted.. 

In the days of the American Revolution, was it 
рр — of ete ET and misrepresentation 
or George Washington, James Otis, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Hancock to ‘‘demand’’ equal 
taxation? No man with Yankee blood in his veins 
would be guilty of such injustice. I would, if possi- 
ble, have all unsectarlan Institutlons of 1 
freed from taxation; but on no consideration woul 
I consent that a sectarian religious association should 
be ane 

After Mr. Crowley had concluded hia remarks, I 
obtained permission of tht Committee to put to him 
the following question: “Supposing that you, my- 
self, or any man in the State, were worth as much as 
the great millionnalre, Vanderbilt, who died à few 
— Lr the city of New York, leaving $75,000,- 


man accumulated this упа property from 
f 
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the productive industries of other men,—never earn- 
ing it as the farmer does bis extra bushel of wheat or 
corn more than he requires for his fami! 9 
Now I ask, would it be right, would it be just In the 
bt of God, for this man of millions to alienata, by 
1 ог otherwise, a part or the whole of his vast es- 
tate to Bectarian institutions of learning, or to any 
sectarian religious denomination, to remain forever 
exempt from оп?" 
Meeting an ex-Judge а few days after the hearing, 
he remarked to me that my questions were more 
than an argument." N. C. Nase. 


A WOMAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


DEAE INDEX :— 

Are you too tired of this question of woman suf- 
frage to listen to a few words from a strong-minded 
woman (fres from superstition) who dwells among 
Vermont hills, reads her Bible in the light of con- 
science, and settles her theological questions in the 
clear radiance of science and common sense? For 
my part I am tired of much of the talk, I like to 
have people ressontble, like to be reasonable myself, 
even though jt may debar me from dwelling in beauti- 
ful “chateaux en Espagne.” Because woman has 
been from time immemorial the humored pet of man 
and she has accepted the position, it does not follow 
that he shall giye her gunpowder and matches to 

lay with because she demands them. Better for 

m if he wait and ascertain if she understands their 
natare and the natural result of their careless combi- 
nation 8 seems to be the aim of the '*wom- 
an’s movement.” Certainly we have a right some- 
where in the dim futare to demand It. But would ft 
not be better for some of us women to look at this 
matter а little more calmly and philosophically ? 

In all Nature every element occupies ite allotted 
place, We may make combinations and raise ele- 
menta to a higher sphere of usefulness. But until 
the combination be made, the elements remain in 
their proper sphere, ‘‘Certain causes always produce 
certain effects." If the foundation is solid, your 
structare will be likely to stand, if put together 
firmly, piece by piece. Let us consider in the first 
place some qualifications needful for a legislator in 
the high sense of the term. It does not follow, be- 
cause men gain the position who are devold of them, 
that there are not certaln things that should be re- 
gazed; Ought we not to demand strict honesty, 

orough unselflshness combined with firmness to 
stand for the right at all hazards, —these, joined with 
à philosophic cast of mind, enabling the possessor 
carefully to welgh and determine the effect from the 
cause? The first do we find in woman? Is she 
honest in her purpose, strictly speaking? Is it hon- 
est to demand "a right Ме Sno нав net shown 
himself worthy of possess nselfishness, yes— 
plenty of it; but unfortunately not jolned with firm- 
ness for the right. Woman's philosophy (understand 
(uoa roman 98 а. жш) b that I must say 
it! all outaide of herself, she undertakes to settle 
а question for herself, she falls back upon—“ What 

they say?" And if "rury BAY” 10 isn't right 
&nd proper and according to the latest style, she 
not moral courage enough to act g to her 
honest conviction. Woman has ample opportunity 
for illustrating her fitness for making and executing 
law. She has в kingdom where she rules supreme; 
all acknowledge her as the supreme ruler and gov- 
ernor of the home, Let us fora moment consider how 
she has shown her power, We judge of laws by thelr 
effect upon the community, Look upon the young 
women and men as they come forth from woman’s 
om, home. Do we see a result that indicates 
in the ruler в mind that makes {ts laws wisely, ad- 
ministers them justly, and leaves ita impress on all 
who came under its sway? We do see some such. 
Alas, how few! Whan you show me the nation 
whose mothers send forth into the world men and 
women honest, unsalflah, self. living up to the 
highest call of their nature, I will show you а 
nation whose women can make laws to govern the 
public welfare, If they wish to; and they will wish 
хо, because it would belong to them. 

But how is all this to be brought about? Cer- 
talnty not by teasing to vote. Woman has every av- 
anue open to her for self-calture. If she takes а low 
Seat, It is her own fault. Hers is the privilege to 
stady and to thinkfor herself. But one woman says: 
“I have no time; I have children; I have to do my 
own work.” Ah, my dear woman, It seems to me 
We are gotting to the foundation-stones. When wom- 
an becomes content to eat, to live, to dress for 
freedom of action and comfort,—when she can be 
persuaded to let the demands of the body be used 
PANT & means to prolong tbe life of that body,— 
I think she will find plenty of time to attend to the 
cultivation of the divine part of her being. No 
more overworked muscles, when that time comes,— 
no more weary days and sleepless nights. She will 
have time to commune with in the sunlight, in 
the sweet, pure air, to wander in flower-etrewn fields 
with her little flock, and, recognizing the purity in 
which God dwells, teach them all to imitate this 
purity, that God may dwell in them, It seems to 
me that zt cannot force this matter of woman's 
voting. It is not in accordance with divine law to 
put matter where it does not belong. I know very 
well we have plenty of voters and legislators who do 
not possess the qualifications they should. But will 
it better the matter by conferring the much-abused 
privilege оп more? When was one wrong ever 
нме by committing another? 

еп woman stands morally and intellectually 
where she has the privilege of standing to-day, she 
will not have to ask for suffrage; her right will be 
recognized. W. 
BBATTLEBORO, Vt. 


It is now, Nobody knows 


THE STRONGEST ARGUMENT FOR THE 
IMMEDIATE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
OF WOMEN. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

There need be little fear of woman long remaining 
subject to priesta after her enfranchisement. It {в 
the law of self-government to beget secularism. Ав 
men have ually learned to accomplish ends of 
government through human means,—as thelr sense 
of entity and volition has strengthened,—as they 
have become more and more conscious that them- 
selves were factors, they have lost respect for the su- 
pernatural, and have withdrawn their allegiance 
from religions that, like the Christian religion, are in 
their nature despotic. Habits of сіті] self-govern- 
ment soon t habits of religious self-government. 
i mi republic is a deadly foe to despotism in re- 

rag є 


Women to-day аге the bulwark of Christianity ir 
this country. y furnish three-fourths of its mem- 
bership, money, and power. They are not to be 
changed by an able argument, nor by the contemp- 
tuous sneers that I have b from a certain class 
of liberals, especially Germans, who seem to have in- 
herited notions of the inferiority of one-half of hu- 
manity which makes sad work of the 1 with 
which they demand freedom for the other half. 

Make women, like men, self-governors, and, like 
men, they will soon begin to find authority in them- 
selyes instead of in the supernatural. Nothing 
would so quickly put government on human founda- 
tions ав equal cipation in government. 

If aman holda and teaches a particular class to 
look — another as having superior and exclusive 
authority in civil government, 1 don't see that his 
она that ra — ар arch de Ома to — 

esta ought to excite an ut contempt for 
his Бис and selfishneae. - 

The calling of meetings, discussion of methods, 
appointment of committees, raising money, and other 
purely human means to accomplish human ends in- 
cident to the famous temperance crusade, did more 
to make women think about society and the means 
of affecting it, and therefore more to promote wom- 
An suffrage, than all the suffrage work preceding, in 
the crusade States. The moment people meet on an 
. — in conventions, committees, and so forth, to 
d and decide upon human methods of affect- 
ing human results, that moment they begin to work 
themselves into secularism. It may be unconscious 
and slow, but it is imevitable. first State to 
adopt woman suffrage will be the first in which wom- 
en will withdraw their — from the Church as 

ia better than the intel- 
ligent Catholic priests. J. E. L. 
AWRENCEBURG, Ind. 

[The above ів the best argument for immediately 
establishing woman suffrage that we have yet seen; 
and itis this very argument w. would make us 
vote affirmatively for that measure, [tis not an ab- 
Bolutely conclusive argument, but it is entitled to 
very great weight. There would be a very great risk 
of overthrowing secular government altogether, if 
women аз they are were to vote at once; but it isa 
risk we are, and have been all along, in favor of run- 
ning, because we too hope that women would be 
taught political wisdom by experience, as men are 
taught. Every friend of humanity, however, and es- 
pecially every friend of woman, should appreciate 
the vast importance of opening woman’s eyes to 
the degradations and dangers of Christian superati- 
tlons.—Ep.] 


M ee ——————— 
AN OLD QUOTATION. 


BEAVER, Pa., March 26, 1877. 
My DEAR Мв. Аввот:— 

Iam glad to notice that the question of woman 
в 710 still so ably, во vigorously discussed in 
tbe columns of THE INDEX, and I take herewith the 
liberty of giving you a quotation from one of your 
own articles on this subject which I first read in your 
paper а few years since. I do this, not only on ac 
count of the noble position you then took In re 
to thia problem, but also in order to convince Mrs. 
E. D. C. (if that be poste) that the just cause of 
“woman suffrage” finds in I not & lukewarm 
supporter," but an enthusiastic advocate. The lan- 
pir following extract cannot be mistaken; 
t has the true ring of progress; it shows that, to the 
emancipated thinker at least, there is and can only 
be one side of this much agitated question. 

In candor’—you wrote then,—‘‘we must confess 
that the majority of women would probably favor 
the Christian Amendment; but tbat is no more 
reason for diafranchising them than for disfranchia- 
Lag male advocates of that pernicious measure, 
Li must perish in this country, nnless the 
majority of the people, men and women together, 
love it enough to preserve it, If they want to be 
slaves, alaves let them be! We alm solely to show 
them what liberty ls and requires, and to arouse a 
deeper love of It; but we would not crush the Christ- 
lan Amendmént movement Itself b r 
Its advocates. They would certainly disfranchise an 
disqualify us, but not so would we do to them. Our 
trust is in truth and justice alone; if it proves а 
broken reed, it shall not be because we have been 
false to it, or because we dare not grant the liberty 
we demand. Women have а right to vote, and that 
is enough, whether they use or abuse the right. It 
seems strange that so clear and simple a principle 
should not be better understood.“ 

If there is one word in the English I age a 
true radical abhors, it is that word“ lency” ! 
It deadens all noble impulse; It incapacitates for all 


prompt action ; It Is a narcotic for true heroism. The 
only way to make the people, i. e., men and women, 
virtuous, strong, intelligent, 1а to throw them upon 
themselves. If they commit blunders, let them 
smart for them, and they will act wiser in the future. 
This is the broad democratic principle on which опг 
entire social structure rests; you cannot deny the 
same rights to woman which you have faith enongh 

to grant to man! 
Very sincerely yours, 

———ä — 

MR. MILLS’ LECTURES. 
SALAMANCA, N. T., March 27, 1877. 

EDITOR INDEX :— 

Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, N. Y., delivered 
two lectures in this village last week. The first wae 
entitled “Humanity as it is and as it is to be,” and 
the subject of the second one was “Emerson.” 
These lectures were full of food for thought, and 
they made a profound impression on the minds of 
the listeners. A number of the young men here 
were so much interested with them that they have 
been stimulated to organize а literary and free con- 
versational society, Mr. Mille was on his way home 
from a three months’ lecturing tour through the 
North-West. He has lectured publicly or given con- 
versational lectures in paion in nearly every city and 
large town in that vicinity. The subjects of his 
lectures have been those above mentioned and also 
“The Signs of the Times," “Мах Müller," and 
"Huxley." These lectures have everywhere been 
well received by the intelligent and thoughtful, and 
have doubtless done much for the advancement of 
humanity. The friends of freethought should not 
allow Mr, Mills to rest long from his labors. He 


Huao ANDRIES8EN. 


shonld be kept in the lecture-fleld a portion of the 
time durin summer as well as @ the winter 
months. e press of the West has spoken In very 


high terms of his lectures. The following notices 
are taken from the Western city p. The best 
representatives of the intelligence and culture of 
Chicago society are listening to Prof. Mills’ second 
course of lectures. These lectures are among the 
most rare and attractive ever offered to our le.“ 
“The lecture was one of rare culture and ability. 
Every thought was a gem." He ls in truth enam- 
ored of the spiritual nature in man, holding it as his 
crowning dignity to be, in the highest sense of the 
word, son of God." “The lecture of Prof. Mills 
last evening was a remarkable fine and learned ef- 
fort, and was much enjoyed by his audience.” 

To those who may desire the services of Mr. Mills 
1 would say that his postoffice address is Syracuse, 
New York. 4 H. L. GREEN. 

P. 8,—May I be permitted to say In this postacript 
that nothing I have read for many в year has во grat- 
ified me as your lecture on “The Scientific Method 
In Religion”? That lecture should be published on 
the finest print paper and bound in the moat beauti- 
ful and attractive manner with a portrait of the au- 
thor, and purchased as a е by all those who 
indorse and appreciste На clear and unanswerable 
exposition of the basig of free religion. H. L. G. 


SESE eee o 
EVANS ANNIVERSARY. 


The third anniversary meeting in commemoration 
of George H. Evans was held at the residance of Dr, 
C. B. Weeks, New York, on March 25, The audience 
was mainly made up of ths surviving associates of 
Evans in the Land Reform movement in this 
country. Nearly all the participants in the exercises 
were aged agitators and co-la! with Evans in 
the cause connected with his name. J. K. Ingalls 
was called to the chair, and S. H. Preston was ap- 
pointed secretary, Able and * — addresses 
were made by J. K. Ingalls, John Cummerford, Lewis 

uerler, A. H. Bove omas Davis, Dr. Shepard, 
Dr. Weeks, Mrs. R. W. 8. B , after which a 
enlogy on Evans and a brief réview of the Land Re- 
form E read by S. и. Preeton. a for 
effec! а practical and permanent working organi- 
zation were discussed, and a committee was chosen 
to select в proper place for regular meetings. It was 
Unanimously resolved to carry on the movement by 
means of tracts and missionary work. All the pro- 
ceedings were prevaded by an earnestness and spirit 
of self-sacrifice euch as terize real reformers. 
Most of the speakers gave interesting incidents and 
reminiscences of their intimate association with the 
man to whose memory they had met to pay their 
tribute of respect. 


Tse Boston Globe relates an amusing Incident 
which Mey оссе on the N — — ork 1— Poaki 
express while the n was stopping at Springfield. 
А small and almost voiceless newsboy entered one of 
Poma aba the Беле шга, i Magia Бору 
som out the ngfie n, 4 e сору 
of which he carried n er one arm. The boy's 
apathy and consequent IIl- success in trade attracted 

attention of a nervous-looking passenger, who 
resently jamped from his sest, and cried cut: See 

re, boy! let me show you how to sell news apera l”? 
Snatching the paper from under the n's arm 
ааа placing it m М eee he prt one 

ng the car, shon loudly, *Spr-r-Ing-g-E-E- 

Union! Double sheet! ‘Terrible fire ih el- 
phia-a-a-a! Suicide of Bam Sowles and Arles Chan- 
cis Fradams! The Centennial Building In ashes! 
Dom Pedro and President Grant —— to cinders! 
Four lengths of linen hose busted! Spr-rr-r—’ 
And his further exclamations were lost amid the up- 
roarious merriment of the other passengers and the 
yells of the little news-peddler, who found his 
voice, and was tugging at the gentleman's coat-talla 
In vain endeavor to recover , as the train 
had nto move from the station. That boy has 
robsbly learned how to sell newapapers by that one 
osson, 
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Advertisements. 
TRE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Тик LEDAX. The stempi 


to be fraudulent or unjust to mag one will be 
о cuta 


responsible 
for any statement made by edvertisers, who 


will in al! cases gocept the responsibility for 
their own atatements. „© 


ADVERTISING ERATES. 

12 insertions, 106 Per line. 
51 “ в “ “ 
з st 5 sé “ 
half-column advertisements, a discount 
SEN cous. will be made; on fall-column 
ments, а discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for w 


calcula 
FEANOIS Е. ABB aer. 
то ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of а 
waocsesful Bookseller who bas advertised in 
— To Ошо, 20, 1872. 
LEDO, t. 20,1 
To Tum INDET ABS0., Toledo’ вер j 
Gentlomen,—Having had occasion to adver- 
Из» in your paper, during the E. two years 


"à 
** 26 
5 


te largely; take pleasure In stating that 
Тө ways obtained very satisfactory re- 
вата Бонг in faot than from book adver 


tisemonta in other г I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have 1 obtained immedi- 
ste resulta, but orders have frequently been 
meoelved months after tbe insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and ref: to by your readers. 
Yours tral 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisementa. Addreas 

THE INDEX, 


No. 981 'W AERINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Associatior, 


Отутов, No. 231 WASHINGTOX St, BOSTON, 


bas been organized with a capita] stock fixed at 
UNE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weakly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give publie 
Witerance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Pest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply tt directly to the social 
эз political ametioration of soolety, 


Тїш edited by FEANOIS X. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editoria! Contributors — 


О, B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York Otty. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaios Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
BAVID Н. OLARK, Florence, Malis. 


Mus, ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tona- 
Ry, NJ. | 


Nr Hberalsboald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ад the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
Эмип. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing ehuroh-member, should subscribe for it, as 


means of becoming wellinformed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Rave to meot in the future. 


Almost every number contains & discourse or 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1873, says: "That the want ofa 
ourna) entirely devoted to Baligion in the widest 
cot the word should be felt in America—that 
wah a journal should have bean started and so 
pewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
seuntry,—is a good signof the times. There is no 
push journalin England, France, or Germany; 
Sbough the number of so-called religious or the- 
@hegical periodicals is, as you know, very large." 
Amálateratil] "1 read the numbers of your IN- 
DEI with 'ncreasing: interest." 

Bend $1.30 for one year, including postage, or 
10 cents for three months on trial. 

Adice THE INDEX 


No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS IND EX 7 RA C T 8.1 


OFTHN 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship im Rolig- 
fon. A volume of ten essays upon apec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
Е. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н, Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—sl) given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 


* sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" 7 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
ing, 1872. 355 cents. (Four or more, 96 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
Amemos," by О, D, B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of à Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham оп “Тһе Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Oelia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and otbers. 


Proceedings of Sixih Annual Meet- 
ing, 1878. ®oents. (Four or more, 26 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion ію Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, Т. W. Higginson, Samual Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretis Mott. 


Freeeedings of Beventh Amnmual 
Meeting, 1874. 25 cents. (Four or 
more, % conta each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's easdy on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Базы 
Bonneechetn's speech on “Reformed Judes- 
lam," and of the statements by Mesars. 
Onlthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
M Christian," “Anti-Obristian,” and *Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Becrets- 
гу'в Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Ohunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 3 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on ‘Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas, 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and Е, 8, Morse, 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
oents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discusalon at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer”), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Bavage; essay by Samuel Long» 
fellow, оп “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Oburches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Reason and Bevoelation, by Willium J, 
Potter, 10 cents; ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts aee last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 18 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
200804 either “Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Baoretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM.J.POTTER Seo. F. I. А. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mn. OHABRLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of po- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorized to be used ; have now 
read "TRUTHS FOR THE Toxa,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." Now Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. $4—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 60 centa. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, іа an over 
whelming demonstration of tbe imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Oldandthe New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Christian Propegandiam, by Р. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 


end Interestin Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
19 copies $1.00. 

No. 6.—**God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 osata; 13 
copies 51.00. 

Мо. 6. rh Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, demoonces Sabbstarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 1 copies 
mo - 

Ио. T.—*OCompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it zn education. Price 5 
conts; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price б 
conta; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christiam Amendment, by 
Р.Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpelate the Evan- 

Christian Creed їп the U, В, Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No.10.—Fhe Impeachment ef Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to amy one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
fies to ona hundred ooptes. 


No U. The God of Salance, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Homanize Heal Ohristian- 
ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91400. 


Но. 13.0 the Visiom of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
B conta; 19 copies 50 cents. 


Мо. 14.— A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion ‘itself 
are inadequate; and that в new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even ої belief in God, ін 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—T'he Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for 81.00. 
Addreas 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Ralig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, nd 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
aistent secularization of the political and ed- 
nostional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To socomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give It direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


EPECIAL FEATURES. 


Tbe publication of a valusble leading pa- 
per or essay of a thowghtfol character, in 
each issue, wil contiane to be one of the 


articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the con- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Bol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each caso, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 61 Washington Street, Boston 
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"ITHE RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
A series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 
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For а handsome Certificate of Membership 
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ANNUAL MEMBER 


—0» THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed BEATL-—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Uc Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
honse at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For TwasrTY-FIV2 DOLLANS, aà stilt larger 
Certificate of Membership a» a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and Individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by waking themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, tf framed and hang 
upon the wall, will make а very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constita- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 


the privileges of memberahip :— 


AxTIJLE person who 
one dollar tate Bae shall be . 


certificate as а life-member. 
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Addreas NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O BG@ANIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annus) Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
dell vary, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOOAL AUXILIAEY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


coe ‘ander charters issued b 
ers issu y 
d of Directors shall be absolu: 
administration of 
own Aff 
ters shall be simpl: a 
fell and efficient coöperation of 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with — local urn] All votes of 
the Annual Congre communica— 
tions of the Toan 8 shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. . 


ABTIOLE XVI.—E {два ees auxiliary = 


eral tes о 
the ions of this Constitetion oh shall be 


entitled to send its President -— Secre- 
and three other members as delegates 
Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on а scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE "РАТВІОТІО ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is bulit on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous сіт community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


3. Tho religious righta and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they load him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


á. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
In the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fallest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


б. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsta, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelloye in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


8. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict восогӣапсе with this ab- 
solute equality of all oltizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is am act of ns- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural '*justioe" which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” ° 


. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sena ars not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of publio righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious bellevers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity whioh is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of ай! citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whoee continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
1f At has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
Magnified tenfold. 


b 
tinued existenos depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
-just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence hgcomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether tree or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral inflosnoes or of bad, no partieular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justioe upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respeoter of 
churches; its sole оов is to establish civil society on the 
Principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at nanght the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED АВ A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 
ARTICLE 1. 
Ввоттом 1,—Neither Co nor State shall make 
tng any айсы form of religion or Ро МЫШЫК ie fea 


поно Chases; or permt a union of 
ee and Btate, or granting any pri „ im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious ng tho or to 
any number of sects or 6 peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 

any sect or religious po of any n of 
веста or religious bodies; or abri om of 


press, or "the 4 people 
to assemble and to petition Government for a re- 


А 1 у religious teet shall ever be required asa 
condition of suffrage, or as а No person а to any office or 
publio trust, in any State. 
privod of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 


shall ever 

reotly to E. of any 
nor any State, 
Territo ‘maa — , ог any civil 5 of any State 
ioa evy. t, or 
riation, ~ the omina ог 

ary) OF 


support, or in ald, of 

. — — — e " denomination па charity ог 
—Gongress в shall have power to enforce the 

various си of this Article by appropriatelegislation. 


GLIMPSES, 


Mr. Moopy has been preaching about The Pre- 
cious Blood" lately, with a delight in his sanguinary 
subject worthy only of an Aztec. And this is the 
religion that all the Christians of the United States 
are crowding to uphold and propagate! 

THE FOLLOWING additional signatures to the Re 
ligions Freedom Amendment Petition have been re- 
ceived since last week; from Mr. L. A. Le Mieux, 
Seymour, Wis., 128; from Mr. William Dudgeon, 
New Hartford, N. Y., 38; from Mr. Charlea Nash, 
Worcester, Mass., 30; trom Mr. ©. E. Frothingham, 
Profeseor of Materia Medica at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
198. Professor Frothingham writes: “The above 
names are those of students in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, except two 
Professors in the same Department, and two others 
who are Probate Judges, livingin Ann Arbor. Many 
more names can be obtained in this town. There 
has been no attempt to canvass among the citizens,” 
Total number of signatures thus far received—3,368. 

THIS MOMENTOUS PIECE of Information, which is 
calculated to impress the public mind of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanics with unutterable awe and 
hopeless envy in view of the blessings bestowed upon 
America by a partial Providence in the person of 
Hla Elephantine Lectureship, may be found recorded 
in the eleventh verse of the ninth chapter of the 
Lewiston (Maine) Journal of March 31: “Mr. Joseph 
Cook, at 6 o’clock this morning, took a seat on a 
rock near West Pitch, opened Evangeline, and began 
to read, every once in ае while lifting his eyes to 
admire the cataract. He expresses himself as de- 
lighted with this region, ita people and its natural 
scenery, and hopes that he шау be able next winter 
to accept the invitation already tendered him to give 
another course of lectures in Auburn." But our 
right-minded readers will be shocked to learn that 
the clipping which described this tander incident at 
West Pitch was communicated to us by an irreverent 
being who did not scruple to write beneath it, in Ink 
as black as his own depraved heart: With his he- 
diddle, ho-diddle, pop tweedle-dee !' 

To WHAT ruinous lengths the “gospel of gush” 
шау be carried, and what infatuated connivance it 
may foster in all sorts of wrong, provided only 
Christians commit it! This extract is from Zion's 
Herald of November 30, 1876: “То And blemishes 
and defects in the Church and in your brethren la an 


almost infallible sign that your love has declined, 
and that you have entered on the first stages of back- 
sliding. Love is blind, so covers a multitude of sins. 
A soul filled with love finds it difficult to detect faulta 
in either the gospel or in Christian people. Charity 
wears an ample mantle, and can never be persuaded 
to turn critic. There is so much that is good, it will 
not believe any evil. But charity is а fruit of the 
spirit, and а decline of the Influences of the spirit is 
indicated by the appearance in us of this critical 
mood. Your feet have begun toslide. The decline 
of grace In the heart is beginning to appear without. 
Arrest yourself in this downward course before your 
feet take hold on hell. Here ls the beginning of ruin. 
Dare you stand here another moment? If you have 
found something Ш in your brethren, the finding of 
it indicates а still greater wrong In you. It is apt to 
be the evil eye that sees evil in our brethren, or that 
detecta irregularities in the household of our Lord," 

Tux Jorwr Ооммттгткк on Just and Equal Tax- 
ation,” in the Massachusetts Legislature, reported in 
the Senate on April 3, by Mr. Coffin of Middlesex, a 
bill providing that every literary, educational, benev- 
olent, charitable, scientific, and religious society 
shall make an annual return, before May 15, to the 
Asseasors of the city or town in which it 1s located, 
of the fair cash value of all real and personal estate 
owned by it on the 1st of said May, the amount of 
encumbrances on its untaxed property, the amount 
of trust funds held by it or for its benefit, and also 
the amount of money raised or received from all 
sources during its next preceding financial year, and 
the disposition made of such income. Any society 
not making such report of property exempt from 
taxation shall not enjoy further exemption. These 
statements thus obtained may be made the basis 
of any change in the laws, if it 1s thought advis- 
able to make such change after obtaining these sta- 
tistics, It is to be hoped that this bill will become a 
law, for it is a long step towards success in the aboli- 
Чоп of tax-exemptions. We predict that, if these re- 
turns are ever honestly made, the public will be as- 
tounded at the magnitude of the amount of property 
which pays nothing whatever for the protection it 
receives. 

THAT THE REVIVAL has for ita real object the in- 
crease of membership in the coiperating churches, and 
that the real reason why the ministers so solidly back 
Moody and Sankey is to avall themselves of the ser- 
vices of such efficient recruiting sergeants, is & not 
very remote inference from this naive confession of 
Rev. A. E. Eittredge, writing from Chicago to the 
Independent of January 18: The following are the 
additions to some of the other churches yesterday: 
Union Park Congregational, 26 by letter and 28 on 
profession; Second Baptist, 22 by letter and 14 by 
baptism; Fourth Baptist, 16 by letter and 10 by 
baptism; Leavitt Street Congregational, 16 by letter 
and 41 by profession; Reunion Presbyterian, 11 by 
letter and 7 by profession ; Fourth Presbyterian, 8 by 
letter and 15 by profession; Fifth Presbyterian, 12 by 
letter and 48 by profession; Sixth Presbyterian, 32 
by letter and 50 by profession; Christ Reformed 
Episcopal, 20 by letter and 9 by profession; First 
Presbyterian, 26 by profession; Park Avenue Metho- 
dist, 40 by letter and 67 on probation; Centenary 
Methodist, 35 by letter and 35 on profession. This 
will give you some idea of the work in the different 
churches during these precious months. And I only 
wish I might add to this list some, at least, of our 
Episcopal churches; but they have all stood aloof 
from the revival movement, and, if report be true, 
have received no drops of the shower of grace. 
Abont 140 will unite with the First Congregational 
Church nart Sabbath, 90 of whom will come on pro- 
fession; and 40 new converts will be added to the 
Second Presbyterian and about the same number to 


the New England Congregational.” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we восорб the offer of the Boston DEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
zad other official papers Eus Board of донеси; БА 

we assume по respons: ог ап n 
Usbed in its columns pon clam à control or fastuenda in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBEHALISM, 


1. We demand that churohes and other ecoleelastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the 24 ent of chaplains in Con- 
greas, in State Legislatures, e navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shal! be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all publio appropriations for duos- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall ceaae. 

4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and M that 

2 — ч Uis — in the publio эбим, — 7 er ostensí- 
as ook or avowedly as a of religious wor- 
Ip, abali be prohibited. 

. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious testi and faste shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial osth in the courts and 
in all other departments the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 

the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that АП laws looking to the enforcement of 
^Ohristian'' tory иц be abroga: and that all lawa 
shall be conformed to the 1 of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Dar and of the several States, but also in the 


p tration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to 3 any other spe- 
olal re n; that our entire political syatem shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


т changes shall prove necessary to this end ahali be 
sonsistently, anflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above Is the platform of Тин INDEX, so far as the 
editor 1s individually concerned. But no other person, and 
Bo organisation, can be justly or truthfully held reaponsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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[Corrected for TRE InpEx.] 


The Two Law-Givers: 


MOSES AND JESUS АВ TEACHERS COMPARED. 


А LEOTURE DELITERED AT ARMORY HALL, BT. LOUIS, 


FEB, 3, 1877. 


BY RABBI B. Н. SONNESCHEIN. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—At the time when I 
undertook to address, for the first time in my public 
career in this yw an audience of this kind, 
проп а subject of so 
ure, I was at а loss how to Introduce myself and my 
subject. But I believe a little in my luck, or my 

fortune, and so my faith in my good fortune 
as borne me out even now. The announcement 
made by my honorable friend, that the lady who will 
address this andience next week intended first to 
speak on “The Great West, the New Continent," 
and changed her mind to speak about the su- 
perabundance of our daughters, and anawer the 
question, What Shall we do with Our Daugh- 
ters?" has given me the best possible cue to in- 
troduce myself and my subject. There are two 
at law-givers in history, Moses and Jesus. Imag- 
for a moment that these, the two greatest of 
the immortals, are looking upon the events, the acci- 
dents, the doings, and go on of our day. How 
embarrassed they must feel! The one who, about 
three thousand four hundred years ago, gave the 
basis of human progress as seen in the light of the 
eternal God—the other who, about one thousand 
five hundred years later, thoroughly disaatisfled with 
the standing the race had achieved In his time, gave 
them, ал |t were, а new dispensation. 

The one has given life to a daughter called the 
Synagogue, tbe other to а daughter called the 
Church,—esch thinking that his aingie child would 
remain true to him; yet look what a superabundance 
of daughters we have now. The S ogue la di- 
vided against itself, with a hundred rabbis disputing 
and quarrelling the whole year round, while the 
daughters of the Church are numberless, countless, 
in more than myriads, “What shall we do with our 
daughters?" would be the question asked by each of 
the other. And the older master would say to his 
younger brother, Go West—there is a new country, 
the land of wbich my рори, my scholars, and dis- 
ciples have prophesied. In that grand Western con- 
tinent haa created his new world, and there the 
daughters shall cease from quarrelling, and by-and-by 
learn to suffer each other's faults, and only try to 
soften, to level, to equalize, and to harmonize that 
which was the groundwork of all their dissensions 
and fanatical persecutions.” Thus, ladies and gen- 
tlenfen, have I been enabled by my | fortune, 
thank God, to introduce my subject and myself, 

Moses and Jesus,—the two greatest law-givers un- 
der the sun. The one a prophet of whom |t can 
well be sald and forever wit sald—father of all 
the propheta as he was,—that before him was none 
like him, and none like him after him; the other, а 
young man, dying in the early m of life, snatched 
away from his dearest friends by the cruel hands of 
fanstics and politicians, The one a venerable figure, 
standing out boldly before the whole world; the oth- 
er, а pure, sympathetic soul, challenging our sympa- 
thy and our profound admiration,—a martyr of the 
гета kind and in the noblest sense of the word. 
n how much allke are these two men, and yet how 
far and high and wide and deep the distance between 
them! Both born at а time when the children of 
their race were persecuted and condemned to death; 
both dying at a time when they thought we have 
won" ; the one at the threshold of the promised land, 
the other on his croas in terrible agony, crying, “Му 
Father, why hast thou forsaken me?" both misun- 
derstood by their cotemporaries, both entirely mis- 
conceived by some of their best disciples and nearest 
friends; both being fully convinced of the truth, the 
vigor, the eternal progrees and infinite capability for 
development of the germ they have laid down as the 
foundation cf history. Such are thelr resemblances. 
And still how different from each other. They both 
try to cure, to bring balm to Gilead: both are the 
piros of the human race; but while the one has 

view a single patient and caring for him only, the 
other beholds the whole world sick, as if the world 
were one grand hospital, and tries ta cure them all. 
The one is the physician of preventive measures, 
thinking the human race healthy, but given to de- 
bauchery, and tries to prevent it, saying: That and 
thia you shall not do. on are forbidden to do во and 
so. I place before you life and death. You are 
healthy, possessed of в vigorous constitution. Be- 
ware! Don’t commit the wrong deed and you shall 
remain healthy forever." The other 1s differently 
situated, To him a man who is already sick to 
the core, 2 dence before him, yet clinging to life 
and saying: ** doctor, heal me, cure me if you 
Jes, I can," в tbe doctor; but you must 
do so and во, and take thisand that medicine," Hence 
the difference between the ‘Thou shalt not" of Moses, 
and the “Thou shalt” of Jesus. The one, the older 
one, a man of action, а leader who tries to elevate 
hie followers, who have already God's promise of old. 
They have hesrd that they never can remain in as 
low а sitüation as that in which he found them. 
They were slaves in t, they were ontcasts, the 
were in the last ditch of bondage, and through all, 
dim and gleaming rn is the promise to their ances- 
tors that there shall come thetime when Heaven will 
strike—and lo! Moses comes, the redeemer la here. 


“Herel am. Ishall lead you. I shall bring you out 
of bondage." 
He із their leader, and goes onward, and pulls and 


pulls with all the strength of his divine enthusiasm, 


angerous and slippery a nat- 


till he succeeds in bringing them out of the pit of 
deep damnation and foul superstition to the clear 
mountain-heights of truth and liberty. That is the 
one. The other ia entirely differently situated. Не 
is living in an age where almost е нр is at peace, 
The Roman Empire has nearly reached that tran 
calm, serene, and peaceful aspect where атс wW. 
of empire and society seems to revolve smoothly and 
хаа jar. But ше leat ina — 2 “or 
rom afar a great, deep 0 on, & e 
abyes of misery, yawning and о before that 
mighty colossus of Rome, They the wheels 
of their p в are going on level ground; bat 
slowly thelr descendancy ів commencing, more rap- 
idly and rapid the wheels go on; society is pent up 
гонта; ru n obliterated by scoffing; — 
в deade y debauching lords on ones 
and slaves and on the other, The human 
race is not going forward at all; it ia going slowly 
down, surely backward. And а man arises who 
says: “I shall check that perdition, І shall redeem 
the world, I shall save the world from being ruined.” 
What s task forone man! Itis no wonder that the 
wheels went over him and crushed him. The one, 
Moses, is а teacher, with а very young and ignorant 
class of scholars. He only needed to teach his pu- 
pi the A B C of religion. They don't ask much, 
ey accept everything he saya as the truth, and 
nothing else, They look up to him as the 
mind of their age,—as to в man full of knowledge and 
wisdom, and science and power, who has drunk in 
learning at the very fountains of philosophy and art, 
and for all this and more they belleve in . 

Still, ke children who rush to play when the les- 
son 1a over, they forthwith seek their pleasure, doing, 
perhaps, exactly that which their teacher has for- 

idden, and that immediately after receiving the 
warning admonition. They are children. The other 
is в teacher who has to keep evening.school. His 
papile are grown-up men and women, experienced in 
ife, earning their dally bread, perchance with bitter 
Qaappolb meat. Their passion is tired ont. Still 
they know they muet learn something, and they go 
to evening-school. They listen not with such rapt 
attention as the teacher wonld expect. Rather 
would they inquire after the character of their own 
teacher, perchance would embarrass him by some 
impertinent question, and while but a few have the 
patience and industry and perseverance to hold out 
to the end of the scholastic season, the majority of 
the class go АА, and, it may be, despise knowledge 
more than ever before. 


Ladies ed. ure pe 
suppose some one who ів totally unacq ted with 
the location of the streets of your city, and the pur- 
sults of her citizens, should happen to stand to-mor- 
row morning between eight o'clock and nine, say on 
the corner of Chestnut and Bixteenth, and see all 
the cars ботіпр from down town empty, and belng 


very rash in hie jud t, ae fi ers 
are, he should ask, is that which every five 
orten minutes is plodding its way up town?" and 


you вау, That is a car, my dear friend, a street-car." 
But it must cost а great deal of money to keep u 

such an institution as that?" „Oh, yes." But ft 
must be a very losing concern, all the time empty?” 
„My dear friend, уоп are mistaken. Go you to Mar- 
ket Street, one block from here, and there you will 
see the cars crowded brimful pi: They 
are just now, in the morning, going down town to 
business, If you will call at my house In the even- 
ing you will find the whole thing reversed." Such, 
my friends, із the condition of Church and Syna- 
gogue to-day. People are rushing down town to bus- 
iness, People are, nowadays, not given much to 
prayer, but to work, and their work may be as holy 
and as pure, nay, holier and purer than going to 
Charch or Synagogue with a hoin, sanctimonious 


look. The two great law-givers, if were to-day 
in our midst to undertake once more great and 
still thankless task of teaching the would tell 
us in their own language the same thing I have indi- 


cated just now, 
Remember, at the time of Moses, offering sacrifices 
n the altars of the gods, and giving the beat plece 
of the otolog v the priest, was чуча Ше 
eat pen piety and religion. Moses, ving 
nie е з law entirely at variance with the s 
of heathendom—kno that he cannot cut off 
entirely their customs o bringing. снам ondes 
not forbid sacrifice. Not at all. Tou llsten to the 
peculiar language of the flrs? chapter of Leviticus, 
that part the law of Moses which treats and 
dwells upon offerings, in which is couched that com- 
mandment. If,“ he says, If say one of you want to 
bring an offering to the altar of the Eternal God, you 
must do it of your own free account" Mark you 
the “10° and your own free account." Moses knew 
that burning sacrifices, in the mere empty, hollow, 
shallow sense of the word, ia not only not pleasing 
to the Eternal Father, but an abomination to him, 
and he tells them what we have just read, "If... on 
our own free account.’’ In the same way, fifteen 
undred years later, when а more Бега! culture and 
тоге pr ive civilization has instructed the race 
toa little better understanding of the relation between 


them and the Eternal Master, when offering of sacri- 
fice was almost done away witb, and in its stead 
prayers were initiated, the prayers held the same 
р tion as the sacrifices fifteen hundred years before. 

eople were praying, but there was no sense in It. 
They were going to their synagogues from mere cus- 
tom, the son-in-law being afraid of his father-in-law, 
who has given his daughter to в plous young man, a 
member of some pious association, and that young 
man must - up the appearance of his going to tbe 
aynagogue. His heart is not with him. maying 
has become to him a mere stammering of syllables o 
no account to him. He was accustomed to look at 
Nature and at himself in the light of Greek philos- 
ophy. Не was, to a certain degree, an Infidel, but 
he is afraid of the plous old man, or of his-mother- 
in-law. And so, says Jesus, I tell you what to do. 
If you want to pray, go into your closet. Shut the 
door, and don't shout. Speak with your Father in 
heaven in a still and meek way, and it will be suffi- 
cient if he hears you, notwithstanding you are one 
of the most abominable infidels in town. For men 
must not only pray, but must also work. Work is 
the main duty of the human race," So says the 
yo and the alder law-giver. If anybody thinks 
that there Is a deep and irreconcilable gulf between 
the two, he or she is mistaken. There are three car- 
dinal principles of religion standing forth in both 
books, ‘‘What із the main doctrine of your faith ?” 
Jesus was asked by the Scribes, who were doubting 
his Integrity апа sincerity, and he answered, as you 
know: “The Eternal, thy God, is only one. Thou 
shalt love the Eternal, thy God, with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with thy strength, and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” These mre the 
teachings of both. All else le Hable to change, alter- 
ation, misconception, and abuse. 

І remember once I met with a so-called doubter, 
а gay young business man, not given much to med- 
itating about religion. and stil] he had a nature 
and aclear head. He was not an infidel from frivol- 
ity; he was an infidel by imitation. Just at that time 
it was fashionable to an infidel, and you know 
that fashions are clung to with more devotion, for 
the short time they are adopted, than any deep-laid 
principle in society, That is a fashion, too, And I 
and my уо friend had a little dispute about some 
matters of on. 1 wanted to show him by his 
очуп insight into both the books of the Old and the 
New Testament that he was mistaken, that he was 
betrayed into maintaining а thing that was entirely 
false and baseless, I asked him, Do you want to 
take the New or the Old Testament?" My gay 
pes friend thought, ‘‘Now I shall strike a heavy 

ow at that prescher,” and he said, ‘Give me the 
New Testament.” I asked, "Why?" "Oh," said 
he, of two evils I take the less.” tead of feeling 
rebuked, and карр my man, knowing that. It was 
only в fashion with him, and that at evening he 
would go among his young friends and tell, How 
nicely Í have served this minister; J have got the 
best of him," I said, ‘You are right, really following 
the right, my friend. It is an evil Both books are 
evils. Do you know why? Because the books are 
written. ө books are printed, and for over eigh- 
teen hundred years the letter has been stronger than 
the spirit, and over the dead letters, pries t, dem- 
agoguery, and the frivolity of all the ages have quar- 
relled, as vultures fight over dead carcasses on a 
battle-field. The letters, the pen letters, the 
written laws, they are the evil religion. But let 
the spirit be life, let the sentences be interpreted 
with an eternal truth and life-giving meaning, and 
qormi repent, my friend, your frivolous remarka.” 

Moses of old warned his people agalnst, was 
the adoration of the dead letters of idolatry. Even 
the name of God was altered. It is sald: “To 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob I have appeared аз 
God н сз . Now, І shall be known henceforth 
as Jehov —the Eternal" You see even the name 
of God is entirely new. And so he did away with 
all the useless traditions and customs of his tribe. 
He forbade, with the most severe and stri t ad- 
monitions, the repetition of those abominable cus- 
toms which prevailed beyond the river Euphrates in 
former times. He is breaking away from old cus- 
toms; heis kil the letter and reviving the spirit. 
* — <i к E. human race will r 
ergo s changes from age to What is new 
and fresh now will be dull and rs ey and obsolete in 
а thousand years. Theshrine before which we kneel 
down now with uplifted hands will be est aside into 
some nook and corner, where the cobwebs of super- 
stition shall alone embrace it. But there are some 
living truths, some living ciples, which forever 
n be held before a wondering and 
dionbting race, as the great banners leading mankind 
to triumph and victory, and in such a time we are 
Hiving now. 

If Moses and Jesus would come down now, and 
survey the field of human — they would not 
change a single jot in their teaching, —in those teach- 
ings which are not adulterated and mutilated and 
distorted by priestcraft and demagognary. They 
would still say, as Moses, to the : “If a fallen 
and poverty-stricken brother comes to you, lend him 
your helping hand." And Jesus would admonish 
the debauched and corrupt bondholder: It ia easier 
for в camel to go through the eye of а needle than 
for а rich man to enter Paradise. This may not be 

cable to all rich men and all poor men; the 

are sometimes very poor. They may be as un- 
ru as the poorest among the poor. Who can tell? 

the same, in another sense of the word, with 
the poor. The poor millionnaire la the man who 
only serves one master, —mammon; the rich beggar 
he who only serves the Eternal Father in heaven. 
Jesus wi teach still that а man cannot serve both 
the Eternal Father and mammon. 

And if ever there was an opportunity to reconcile 
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the t opposing parties and questions and lssues 
of A e , it Is here In this great new continent. 
Here poverty is not established poverty. The poor 
men, coming from the other world, seeking new 
homes and new flelds of action here, if they are in- 
dustrious and temperate, sincere and able in their 
purauits, become rich very soon; that is, contented, 
and having more than they need. And the rich who 
would come from the other country, acions of the 
large-estated nobility of England or Germany, accus- 
tomed to do nothing but to go from pleasure to pleas- 
ure, who would like to pursue the same course here, 
soon find themselves cast upon the charity of Amer- 
lean citizens. This is а new world, where o posing 
uestions and issues are blending and chavs ап 

shifting from year to year. Here is that continent 
where the new faith in the time to come shall spring 
up, bloom and ripen, and mature, a besig to the 
citizens of America. Why? Because the disciples 
of Moses, the disciples of Jesus, and the disciples of 
every good and noble tescher of former sges and na- 
tions will be received with candor and appreciation. 
The American is aan people; does not abhor 
the truth because it ia foreign truth. The true 
American has no detestation for foreign advice be- 
cause it comes from Germany or elsewhere, He ів 
cosmopolitan, a member of what we call the broadest 
church In the world, that takes in everybody. And, 
therefore, the two test law-givera will be able to 
teach here a new dispensation by blending and ming- 
ling thelr dispensations Into one. Is it not y 
done already? Do I preach a hollow hallucination? 
Look at the most advanced school of the Syna e, 
look at the most advanced school of the Church, look 
at the reformed Jew and at the reformed Christian, 
at the Unitarian; they are no more very far from 
each other. The time ls near when the younger dis- 
neatlon will shake hinds with the old over the 
loody chasm of the past. The time ia near when 
the boy in the little story which I am going to tell in 


conclusion, wil appear as a type, as а prototype of 


the American destiny in regard to religion. 

I had once an opportunity, nine years ago, when 1 
was in this country only а few months, to go over to 
the old home once more; and on the steamer by 
which I went was a German family, a family who 
were introduced to me by & friend; very well edu- 
cated, the lady a perfect lady in every sense of the 
word, the gentleman a nobleman every Inch. I onl 
missed one thing: they were like a great many well- 
educated and well-to-do Germans in this country, 
they were rather more than indifferent towards any 
Church or Synagogue, They cultivated the arts and 
sciences and g soclety; they educated their little 
ones according to the standard of nobility and Beha 
and charity, and stil! no religion. Their children— 
and the oldest one was а boy of about eleven yeare— 
didn't even know what the Old or New Testament 
was. And when we came to Hamburg the parents, 
wishing to go abroad and see the Continent, tried to 
leave oldest boy behind, so that he could fre- 

uent school, They asked me, knowing I was a lit- 

e acquainted in Hamburg, to what school they 
should send the boy. I recommended ——’s day- 
school for young gentlemen, which was, 3 to 
my recollection at that time, just befitting a boy like 
him, He went there with his father. They were in- 
troduced to the director of the school, and received 
with the utmost politeness, One of the first ques- 
tlona put to the boy by the director was, What re- 
ligion do you belong to?" That was a question he 
was unable to answer, and the boy was embarrassed. 
Knowing that his father knew more than he, he 
looked up to him for advice. The father was embar- 
rassed too. He took the boy in hand and tried to 
explain the difficulty as a well-educated father would. 
He told him that there were formerly a great many 
religions, which had all gone astray; that they had 
persecuted esch other, and instead of being peace- 
makers they were fanning and kindling hatred and 
malice and persecution, and that there is only one re- 
ligion, and that the one which the German poet 
Schiller describes in saying: “What faith I do con- 
fess? None of such as you name to me,—and why? 
For falth'a sake!’ Here the boy brightened up, and, 
with American frankness, goes right up to the prin- 
cipal, and saya: “Now I know what religion I have; 
I have the American religion.” That boy was a 
prophet. There will come a time when American 
religion will be the watchword, as American liberty 
is. And liberty and religion will go hand in hand; 
the conaclence of the human race will be free from 
all the superstition of the dark ages, and the poor In 
spirit and in pocket will have thelr Redeemer, who 
will bring down the kingdom of heaven upon earth; 
and those insolent men, who are wanting to thrust 
upon their needs u superabundance, they will become 
softened and meek, and charitable and lenient, 
There will be ons pen link of brotherhood among 
all, that which Moses, the older, and Jesus, the 
ounger, have considered and known, for which they 

ave died willingly, submitting to the will of the 
Eternal Father. And the future of the Church and 
of the Synagogue, of the different churchee and the 
different synagogues, will be the completest and most 
satisfactory auswer to that embarrassing question of 
Moses and Jesus: What shall we do with our 
daughters“ . 
———M————— 

“Ir I РАСЕ my money іп the savings bank," In- 
quired one of the newly-arrived, When сап I draw 
it ont?" „Oh!“ responded his Hibernian friend, 
“sure, an’ |f you put it In to-day you can it ont 
again to-morrow, by giving а fortnight'a notice." 


"Is THERE much water in the cistern, Biddy?’ 
inquired a Providence gentleman a few days of 
his servant-gir| as she came up from the kitchen. 
“It is full on the bottom, sir, but there's none at all 
on the top," was the reply.—N. Y. Post. 
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mE. ABBOTT'S NEW DEPARTURE. 


EDITOR COMMONWEALTH :— 

I do not seo Тнк INDEX regularly, but I saw ins 
late Commonwealth an abstract of Mr. F, E. Abbot's 
address on the ‘Scientific Method in Religion." It 
contained statements which seemed to me so unlikely 
to have been made that I turned to the columns of 
THE INDEX and found that your abstract did him 
no injustice. The fact that his lecture was the 
clos: word of a special course arranged by the 
Free Religious Ав 


ation gives а seml-officia! char- 
acter to It; and, aa it contains assumptions and inter- 
pretations which seem to me to strike at the very 
Poon on which that organization was founded, 

wish to enter a modest protest against what seema 
to me & wholly new departure. 

Six years Mr. Abbot gave a lecture, which may 
be found in Tax IxpEx for April 15, 1871. It was 
first announced by the rather startling title, “The 
Civil War in Free on" —afterw softened to 
“The Intnitional and Scientific Schools of Free Re- 
ligion.” The very title of thia lecture recognizes 
both of these so-called schools as legitimate compo- 
nent parts of the free religious movement; nor ів 
there anything in the lecture to revoke this admis- 
sion. On the contrary, it is distinctly stated that 
both classes are equally strong and pronounced in 
their adherence to free religion—whether*by that 
name or not is of little consequence." 

With this in my memory I confess to having been 
somewhat surprised—though perhaps I ought not to 
have been surprised—in read! r. Abbot's new 
lecture, in which he claims for the scientific 
method" the monopoly of the free religious movement. 
He reade out of that movement, almost in express 
words, Max Müller with his faculty of faith," and 
William Gannett with his “аЬ that asks no reason 
for itself.” He sacrifices, at a blow, that noble com- 

rehensiveneas which has been the glory of the Free 

gious Association, and which has won for it the 
reluctant respect of bigots and dogmatists. And 
this he does by b to bear his vg em 
the Constitution of the Association and extracting 
from 16, with ва much verbal орану as Catholic 
or 8 = y a meaning which, six years 
ago, he apparently not even suspected. 

The objects of the Free Religious Association аге 
stated in the Constitution to be ‘to promote the 
practical interests of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
study of man’s religious nature and history.” It 
would seem hard to e а more liberal statement. 
But Mr. AM by setting aside the first two objects 
as comparatively trivial, and then omitting (INDEX, 
p. 137) the — * and significant word encourage,“ 
converts the whole clause into a bold affirmation of 
the scientific method as the sole legitimate method 
of religious thought." (The italles are my m 

The significance of the word "encourage" {в this: 
As compared with the words promote and In- 
crease,” it la a very guarded phrase. А liberal man 
may encourage“ a hundred in which be takes 
but little personal par; and which, so far from seem- 
ing to him the ''sole" method in any direction, may 
not seem even the best method. T encourage 
measures every day with money, or even with time, 
from which I really expect very Mute, It will not at 
all do, therefore, to drop so important s word out of 
the t. ” 
pt зд how extraordinary an aseumption is that of 
the word „sole,“ above inserted. The most extreme 
intuitionalist may be very ready to encourage the 
scientific study of religious thought," bnt no one 
has aright to say that he therefore believes it the 
sole legitimate method. Because an agricultural 
society mantions as one of its aima to encourage the 
experimental study of agriculture, does It imply that 
there Is no such thing as theoretic investigation ? 
Because I direct а man from Tremont Street to 
Boston State House across the Common, do I assert 
that it Ів the sole way, and that he could not possibly 
get there through Park Street? 

Among those who framed the Free Religious Con- 
stitution there were, fortunately, e of various 
temperaments and modes of thought. There were 
those who, like Mr, Abbot, believed in the scientific 
method” as the essen thing. But there were 
those also who believed that another path to relig- 
fons truth lay in religious life itself, on the principle, 
*Whoso doeth the will of God, he shall know of the 
— en UT p init of lav к= oa 
another path e spirit ove, on the prin- 
ciple, “God known throngh love." The Constitution 
of the Association was Intended to provide, and does 
provide, for all of these methods, or fancied methods; 
and all their representatives have hitherto met on 

ual terms upon its platform. Those whom Mr. 
Abbot eqs intuition - have nares pcr p 
sugges ө expedlency o. m out of the 
Association; it Is he whe now claims that they have 
no logical place there. t an interpretation во 
suicidal I, for one, must respectfully provest, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


HUXLEX AND DARWIN. 
BY M. D. CONWAY, 


LompoN, March 3, 1877, 
Professor Huxley's reception at the Royal Instita- 
tion last night, on the occasion of his first appear- 


ance there since his return from America, k of 
the character of an ovation. The са of the 
theatre, which can contain eleven hundred people, 


was more strained than ever before in ite long his- 
tory, one or two hundred more than the abore num- 
ber having found standing-room, and many more, 
finding their cards of invitation of no avail, being 
— to leave after vain efforts to get near 
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en to the doors to hear the Professor's voice. 
The ladies were in their most brilliant costumes, and 
passed an hour before the lecture in chatting. Many 
distinguished folk, even Lords and Ladies, came too 
late to get good seats, and some were glad of the 
humblest position on the steps. After the entire 
apace 8 front of the lecture-desk was occupied with 
there were a dozen gentlemen who could only 
make up thelr minde to stand; and among these 
Lord Arthur Russell, Professor all, апа the 
President of the Institution, Mr. W. Spottiswoode. 
Mrs, Tyndall, her mother, Lady Claude Hamilton, 
Mrs. Spottiswoode, and other ladies of thelr set, 
from the comfortable seats cast anxious glances at 
this unhappy situation of the two eminent tle- 
men, but were ultimately relleved by seeing dall 
rovided with а chair which, however, brought him 
to near relation with Huxley's skirts. Among the 
audience were Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
the Duke of le, and sundry other noblemen. 
Dr. Hooker presided, and brought in Mrs. Huxley, 
who bat at his left. Among the most honored of those 
present was the venerable widow of Farsday. As 
the old lady entered the hall below she for a 
time on the marble statue of her famons husband set 
up this week. In one hand he held an electric coil, 
the other being extended in that slight gesture which 
he rarely exceeded, while his benevolent face, even 
In marble, seemed to beam the old welcome on the 
audience he so well knew and loved. To the widow 
in her becoming cap the face no donbt had power to 
recall that happy day when, as Miss Barnard, she re- 
celved the note that sald, for this world I am 
yours"—now more than fifty years in the past, —and 
, When that love began of which Tennyson sald, “Like 
в burning di&mond 1t continued to shed for six and 
forty years Its white and smokelees glow.” 

At length the clock struck nine, and the Professor, 
looking rather more thíck-set than when we last saw 
him in the same place, but with whiskers grown 
more gray, was seen fairly elbowing his way in at 
the crowded door. He looked just a little bored as 
he glanced around at the throng. The applause 
burst out; he closed hie eyes for an N and the 
next moment with a quotatfon from Cuvler to 
the effect that the geologist is a new kind of anti- 

uary. This statement he justified. The geologist 
foined hands with the archmologiat on one side and 
the historian on the other, and travelled with them a 
long distance. He introduced no new method, but 
only extended an old one. They parted, however, at 
the surface of the earth, beneath which the geologist 
had to journey. Professor Huxley's subject as an- 
noun was '"The Geological of Birds.” 
Really, the lecture was upon Professor Marsh's won- 
де discoveries іп the West, and the object to 
weave these discoveries into the authentic acience of 
Europe. But before theae forms were introduced 
and set in their right place, Professor Huxley, with 
that simple art which ів characteristic of him, out- 
lined the whole natural area to which they belong, 
as one might lay out an ornamental space, and set в 
central pedestal where а statue was presently to be 
set and unvelled. He again affirmed faith in the 
eral constancy of ino c nature, and the stead- 

ess of the forces which have so long been shap- 
ingit. If, he sald, we could now tran ourselves 
back in time to the bottom of the Silurian rocks and 
epoch, we have no reason to believe that we should 
be impressed by any very remarkable difference be- 
tween the scene and that which now surrounds us. 
We should see the same wash of the sen upon similar 
shores, the same denudation by rivers golng on, and 
the like outlines of mountain and valley. The tem- 
rature of the earth would be but little different 

m now. But when we pass from inorganic nature 

to the forms of life the are very sttiking. If 
we penetrate the most superficial of layers in the 
crust of the earth, the gravel, we find forms seem- 
ingly unlike any that now exist; If we dig down Into 
that London clay, of which this me is is chiefly 
bullt, we find many animals—cr es and others 
—which are more related to far Southern regions 
than to England. And yet, notwithstanding these 
outward differences between the earlier and later an- 
imais, the divergence is not so very great to the eye 
of the anatomist who looks beneath the form to the 
structure. It le a very noteworthy fact that of ali 
the extinct animals whose remains have been discov- 
ered, not one has yet been brought to light which 
may not be easily classified by thelf relation to fam- 


ilies now living. 

Are these groups of animals, first and latest, varia- 
tions of one theme,—each group on Its several theme ? 
Thie question, said the Professor, Is to be answered 
by evidence; and he proposed to show what answer 
came to it from one group,—birds. He then pointed 
out, in some of the score of diagrams on the wall, 
the great variations of birds—the ostrich, nnable to 
fly but a great walker; the emu; the aerial humming- 
bird; the duck, adapted for water and fishing; the 
penguin, walking upright; the vulture and falcon; the 
puffin, which digs holes in the ground,—showing 
that the bird runs through many contrarious varia- 
tlons in adaptation to diversities of environment. 
But through all these there runs the bird-principle, 
certain constant characteristics found in all birds, 
and in birds alone. Their first distinction is the 
feather, It has an analogy in hair, bit it is not hair, 
nor а variation of it. Professor Huxley here turned 
to the black-board to describe by chalk-drawing the 
difference between а hair and а feather, but he 
found it would have to be done through the faces of 
Tyndall, Spottiswoode, and others; so he gave it up, 
and tried to do It with his hand,—whose finger might 
represent the mere solid hair, while the handkerchief 
wrapped around it with an edge floating out, and 
that edge broken up into a fringe, would Indicate the 
Structure óf а festher. 'The bonea of the haunch 
were shown by a diagram to possess an invariable pe- 


cullarity in large or small birds, in contrast with all 
other animals; and hitherto there have been Included 
in thelr definition toothlessness (though this was not 
an exclusive characteristic of birds), and the distinc- 
tive blending of the toes in one leg-bone and the 
wrapping up of their fingers in one integument. 
Hitherto; but the characteristic of toothleasness and 
the distinctions of the leg and hand had now been ob- 
literated ; the former by the wonderful discoveries of 
Professor Mareh, to whose devotion, generous expen- 
diture, ‘wonderful energy and sagacity,” Professor 
Huxley paid due homage. He spoke of the Yale 
Professor as his friend, and дес] that his achieve- 
ments had largely extended the frontiers of knowl- 
At the first step below the bornar the rep- 
t signa began to appear; namely, In the “Одор- 
topterix," which showed something like teeth, 
though they are spurious teeth. But in that wonder- 
fal stretch of land between the Colorado and the 

Mountains—once а shallow sea,—where Pro- 
fessor Marsh had found millions of fossils preserved 
to perfection, each in a matriz fine as plaster of Paris, 
there had been discovered two fossil birds with un- 
mistakable teeth. The diagrams made for Professor 
Huxley by Professor Marsh were exhibited—the 
“Ichthyormis Dispar,” which was about the size of a 
pigeon, and the more wonderful ‘‘Hesperornis Re- 

is," віх feet high, standing upright—as complete а 
skeleton as ff the flesh had been removed yesterday. 
One of its teeth, an inch and a half long and two- 
thirds of an inch thick, was separately shown. 
There can be no doubt about ít," sald Huxley. 

But there is another bird older than these, of 
which only one feather was known for a long time. 
Nine years ago I heard Professor Huxley deliver a 
lecture at the Royal! Institute upon that feather of 
an extinct bird. Upon that slender basis he then 
predicted that if the bird that owned that feather 
were ever discovered it would be found to possess 
reptilian characters of а kind not known then іп any 
bird, living or fossil. Since then this fossi] bird has 
been found, and la now in the British Museum. It 
is the ‘‘Archeopteriz,” and at the end of its wing the 
three digits are free from the usual integument, and 
curved into claws. It combines wing and reptilian 
claw. This verification of Professor Huxley’s scientific 
induction from a feather, which many present as well 
ав myself no doubt remembered, was recalled when 
last night he presented the Ка pos itself, which 
showed the boundarles of the bird and reptile king- 
doms overlapping each other, . 

Mr, Tennyson, who listened last night with ab- 
sorbed attention to the clear, calm story of the sa- 
vani, might make those dry fossil bones live and soar 
in as good a poem as any he ever wrote. Hla eye 
followed the 22 of his friend to the stran 
climax,—the bird emerging step by step from the 
reptile! He who once sung his sad vision of Nature 


"red In tooth and claw" might well have had a 


born in him last night, and sing a new song of one 
upward pathway at least, where, the claw laid 
aside at one stage and the f at another, that form 
which crept lowest in the mad, and hissed and darted 
its venom amid earthly slime, was the very first to 
put forth wings and soar heavenward. 

It 16 felt by all to be a distressing thing that we 
can not t Darwin at the Royal Institution. Al- 
though health is better now than it was afew 
years back, he Is still unequal to participation in the 
sclentific gatherings of London, But he ls an ever- 
present power, and his great generalization has so 
taken Its piam along with the great principles asso- 
clated with such men as Newton and Copernicus, 
thata young visitor to these institutions might re- 

Darwin as some ancient worthy and founder of 
sclence, His name cannot be mentioned In any Lon- 
don assembly without a round of applause following. 
On the occaslon of hia sixty-ninth birthday Mr. Dar- 
win recelved many proofs of the esteem in which he 
is held not only in his own country, but on the Con- 
tinent As many as one hundred and fifty-four men 
of science [n Germany united to send him their por- 
traita—large pho phs—mounted In a folio album, 
which is splendidly bound ір velvet and silver, From 
Holland came a similar gift, with the portraits of two 
hundred and seventeen eminent Dutch savans, 
The German present bears the Inscription: ‘Рет 
Reformator der Naturgeshicte, Charles Darwin." It 
1в the almost unique experience of Darwin, who has 
been во bitterly denounced by pulpits, never to have 
had an enemy amo; his sclentific cotemporaries 
in any country, a result perhaps of the law that it іа 
only when self-satisfaction begins that the satisfac- 
tion of others departs. Darwin may almost be de- 
scribed like Moses, as the meekest of men.—Cincin- 
nali Commercial. 


— —— — 
HBHABDLAUGEH^BS САВЕЕН. 
BY M. D, CONWAY. 


However, there is а little cloud on the horizon 
which may bring on a change in the situation, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, with characteristic incautiousness, seems 
resolved to fight net the law that battle from 
which Mr. Charles Watts shrank. I lately wrote of 
the trouble which had befallen the secularist ranks 
through the arrest of their bookseller and publisher, 
Mr. Charles Watts, on the charge of selling the med- 
ical work, Fruits of Philosophy, written in the last 

neration by the American, Dr. Knowles. Mr. 

atts, against the vehement protest of Mr. Brad- 
laugh and other Malthuslan reformers, determined 
that the book was not legally defensible; pleaded 
thatit lately came into his hands slong with the 
other publications of the secularists and freethinkers, 
and he sold it without anfficient scrutiny, but had 
now destroyed the plates. This plea and previous 
good character led to the Recorder spari m im- 
risonment, Yet the result is uncomfortable. Mr. 

atts, & poor man, is saddled with at least £200 


costs, and he 1s under recognizance to come up for 
judgment whenever called upon by the Court, The 
evil of this is that, if the Court were to dislike any 
of Mr. Watts’ other publications, however moral, or 
his theology, they need be at no pains to try him for 
such offence t their (it might be) mere creed, 
but would only have to sentence him for the old ad- 
eri offence. Mr. — 22 18 Lg at . — 
atta’ со l t as а a upon the 
honor of 1 — who for & — have 
been circulating the work in question, and as a sur- 
render of the freedom of the press, Не at once dis- 
missed Watts from the ‘position of sub-editor of the 
National Reformer, withdrew from his book-estab- 
lehment all the publications over which he (Brad- 
laugh) had any control, and the result ls a very 
serions quarrel which may result in an extensive 
split in the secular ranks. Mr. Watts has purchased 
from Mr. Holyoake the Secular Review, and last Sun- 
day's number contalned bis introductory, and also 
a statement that £135 had been contributed to his 
relief. But the end ls not yet. Mr. Bradlaugh, Mrs. 
Besant, and others, have formed a new “Freethought 
Publishing Company" in Stonecutter Street, and 
they have determined that freedom of the press has 
ered a blow which can only Be healed by their 
fighting the battle which Charles Watts declined. I 
am informed by Mrs. Besant that they will publish 
Dr. Knowles“ its of Philosophy st the close of 
March, verbatim; they will defend thelr right to dis- 
cuss honestly the question of population, and to 
ү popular medica! works or social works not 
asued for an immoral | purpose; and will go to prison 
rather than concede that right. I understand that 
Dr. Drysdale and other eminent medical authorities 
are prepared to testify to the utility and bona 
character of the book, and that very eminent author- 
itfea will be cited to show that over-population іа a 


vast evil in England, Mr. Bradlaugh, betog an able 
lawyer, will plead the case himself, and will dorty 
his publication on the und that in Mr. Watts’ 


case the book was not tried nor decided upon; and 
also, that other worke now widely sold are involved. 
There is one book, entitled Elements of Social Phi- 
losophy, whose author still preserves his anonymity, 
which has a very wide circulation, having been trans- 
lated into severa] European langages. This work, 
among others, will pretty certainly be indicted, un- 
lees Bradlaugh can win his case. But the stake 1s 
heavy, Failure, which is only too probable since 
Watte“ surrender and Holyoske's sanction of the 
surrender, ів p to be followed by the imprison- 
ment of both Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant for a term 
between three months and two years, What 
effect this Pu - upon 3. now * 1 
prospects o 8 at Northampton, it m 
sible to say. Malthusians will ard him as a are 
tyr, but they are mostly cultiva persons residing 
in London. The antl-Bradlaughites will denounce 
him as a man imprisoned for selling obscene litera- 
bearing up faithfully the old fig of freethought, and 
up y the old flag o thought, an 
one cannot fail to admire the pluck with which he 
prepares, Curtius-like, to leap into the! chasm 
which has suddenly yawned іп the p of hls party. 
It has been a life of strange vicissitudes this radical 
has lived. Не is now in his forty-fourth year only, 
but has been а prominent figure from boyhood. The 
воп of а solicitor's clerk, r and industrious, he 
atili managed to get considerable schooling, until at 
twelve he became an errand.boy in the law office 
where his father was clerk. It was then he got most 
of his real education, reading law by snatches, and 
attend open-air chartist meetings in Ronner’s 
Fields. But he only attended these on week-day 
evenings, for being a member of the Church of Eng- 
land he occupied his Sundaya in teaching in Sunday- 
schools. When preparing for confirmation by the 
Bishop of London, he came to the conclusion that 
there was a difference between the Four Gospels and 
the Thirty-nine Articles; he wrote to his pastor about 
his doubts, and the cl an (Rev. M. Packer) P 
nounced Ма letter athelstleal, and suspended 
from his place as Sunday-schoo! teacher. ence- 
forth the Sundays, too, were passed at Ronner's 
Fields, where he learned how to make speeches. 
To this day Ма voice and style suggest the open air, 
Bradlaugh became an unorthodox speaker at the age 
of sixteen, and was given three days by his employ 
ers (after consultation with his father) to change his 
opinions or leave his situation. On the third day he 
left home and situation, and never returned to either, 
He then went about giving delstical lectures, and 
speaking at all political gatherings, especially those 
held in sympathy with Kossuth and Mazzini. Dur- 
ing this time he was sheltered in her home by Mrs. 
Sharples Carlile; studled hard, but became very poor; 
tried to become a coal merchant, but got poorer; at 
laat, his pride stung by the offer of pecuniary ald by 
— 7 freethinkers, he vanished, and enlisted as s 
soldier ( seventeen) in the Seventh Dot 
Guarde, ith this regiment he was quartered three 
years In Ireland, and employed his reforming ener- 
gies In trying to make Мв comrades teetotallers. An 
aunt’s death left him a small sum with which he 
bought his discharge, and articled himself to a solic- 
ltor (a Mr. Rogers). Some workingmen consulted 
him one day about а hall they had been entrap 
into building on a freehold property, the freebolder 
claiming the building; he settled it in personal 
chancery fashion, by joining a hundred stont men in 
carrying every brick away and dividing the material 
among the men. He became a natural leader. In 
1855 he successfully defended the right of public 
meeting in Hyde Park, before а Royal Commission, 
against Sir Richard Mayne, Chlef of Police, In 1858 
he was chosen President of the National Secular 
Society, and began editing the Investigator, which 
failed. He tells maoy amusing stories of bis poverty, 
such as being attacked in a speech for his easy money- 
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making life when he had exactly four and one-half 
panoe in his t, and no outlook baa a 
penny more. 1859 Louis Napoleon Induced the 
vernment to prevent his lecturing about him, He 
Ба innamerable controversies, now with a rabbi, 
then a ist, next a clergyman, and $0 on. — score 
atleast. In 1800 he started the National Reformer 
with Joseph Barker, who afterward became a Christ- 
ian and a proelavery lecturer, In 1861 he went to 
Quernsey to defend one Bendall, charged with blas- 
my. He was mobbed, but managed to get off a 
ectare while the building was . He has 
been several times mobbed, but never hurt, though 
he was never known to flinch or atir before an attac 
Some fourteen mes ago the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Plymouth resolved to prosecute him. 
ы p a lecture, but before one sentence was 
= was arrested and locked up. At the trial 
next day the testimony of his few friends was re- 
fused because they did not belleve in hell, as was 
then required, but some non-conformiets, indignant 
at the prosecution, came forward and attested his in- 
nocence of апу blasphemy. Не then declared he 
would deliver the lecture which had been stopped. 
The whole region belng military ground, the suthor- 
ities forbade his lecturing in the open air, and all 
halle were closed; but he found ont a limit to the 
jurisdiction of the authorities, and told his friends 
where to assemble. When the hour came, Bradlaugh 
found the whole place sangon with officern walting 
to arrest him so soon аз lecturing. He 
ed through them to an unnotíced bost, glided а 
ew feet out ше feet beyond the borough line), and 
from this primitive Galilean pulpit gave his lecture to 
the large crowd on shore, The police who alone could 
have arrested him there were at Saltash, severa] miles 
away. The Mayor stood оп the shore, with the rlot 
act a his hand which he meant to read had the 
arrest been resisted, and both he, PME police- 
men, and many soldiers remained among the aston- 
ished audience. The proceedings instituted by the 
Young Men's Christian Association began a move- 
ment which long ago built a magnificent secularist 
hall in that region; and, indeed, many of Bradlangh’s 
most flourishing tions have been planted by 
attempts to suppress him by violence, . 

I have written this sketch of Mr. Bradlaugh be- 
cause I belleve him to be an able, earnest, true, and 
efren tender-hearted man, while at the same time I 
by no means agree with him either on religious or 
politica! subjects. While I like hla passlonate love 
of freedom and justice, he does not seem to me suff- 
ciently to recognize the poetic and spiritual side of 
human nature, and his republicanism appears to me 
rather of the old conventional type,—rather too con- 
servative, He is а significant feature in the England 
of to-day, and аз such cannot be overlooked in any 
faithful record of these times,—not any more than 
the Rev. Mr. Tooth, his predecessor, perhaps, in 
. prison-martyrdom, which, however, ів now made too 

rief and easy to secure А vit онш crown. No 
doubt it Is well and necessary that the wide-sundered 
pe of the religious world shall each be steadfast to 

ts axis; but soclety ls get too philosophical to 
feel frightened at extremes which do not become dis- 
orderly excessea,—Cincinnati Commercial, 


— em 
THE HEVEREND ABTHUR TOOTH. 


The pu of the Christian martyr has often been 
strangely filled, but surely never so strangely as by 
this quiet, amiable, unaggressive priest. In his early 
life there was nothing to indicate that he would ever 
be known for resistance to anybody, still leas that he 
would attaln, as he now is certainly destined to do, 
an ambiguous d as the scapegoat of a prin- 
ciple. Born in Kent sight-and-thirty years ago, and 
first instructed at Tunbridge School, he was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he remained 
quite unknown, predestined, as his contemporaries 
supposed, to become а pry to dumb forgetfulness. 
But he had a brother in Australia given over to meat- 

and sugar-baking, and, on becoming a 

helor of Arts, went a journey to see him, and 
came back to be ordained a deacon and made a curate 
in Lambeth. From Lambeth he went to Folkestone, 
and from Folkestone to Chiswick, until, nine years 
‚ his brother bought the advowson of St. James’, 
Haicham, and presented the Rev, Arthur for induc- 
tion into the living. Once installed, the latter be- 
came at once known ав one of those who affirm by 
the ritual and ceremonies they use the continuity of 
the Catholic succession in the Anglican Church. 
Being himself no mean artist, and having much 
taste Їп ecclesiastical decoration, he painted thechan- 
cel and lower walla of his church with his own hand, 
established a second altar, turned to the east, ele- 
vated the chalice, organized processions, and gener- 
ally revived, as had done elsewhere, the cere- 
monial and ornaments о? the Church as it was be- 
fore Luther had preached a split upon other grounds. 
He abolished pew-rents, and fees for baptism and for 
the churching of women, only retaining them for the 
marriage of men. His parishioners, аз represented 
dy the church-wardens, stood by him, but others saw 
in his p a revival of Popish practices, 
whereupon much howling and adverse pressure, 
physical as well as moral, became habitual at Hatch- 
am, At length Lord Penzance fulminsted a judg- 
ment which Mr. Tooth disobeyed, and was thereupon 


sent to , where he remains a glory to his friends 
and а tic difficulty to his foes. 
His birthday was on the Feast of St. Alban, the 


N of England; his church Is dedicated to 
James the Great, the protomartyr of the Apos- 
tles; and to himself has been reserved the distinction 
of becoming tht protomartyr of Ritual, He is an 
ascetic, devoted, earnest, honest man, Incapable of 
— Адада sides to any question, a favorite with all 
who know him, and endowed less with & great power 
of will than with an enormous power of won't. He 


= 


{в astudent and a scholar; he preaches fairly but 
mildly; and though he would never shake the Stata 
are thunders, he will revive the High Church by 
devotion to the inconveniences and gle of mar- 
tyrdom,— Vanity Fair (London), Feb. 10, 1877. 


WHITEFIELD AND MOODY AS REVIVAL- 
isTs. 


It is safe to say that Mr. Moody’s work in Great 
Britain and in America will make no such fi in 
history as does that of George Whitefield. Тет - 
sons for this fact are not far to seek, for they are ob- 
vious on reflection to any one who should institute a 
comparison between the men themselves and the so- 
cial and religious circumstances of thelr respective 
times. There are scores of musty old pomum 

thered in some of our libraries which tell the story 
of the excitement that raged, chiefly in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, in connection with-the vielt here, in 
1740 and 1741, of the famous but erratic English 
Episcopal divine who was the prime agent in what is 
called “The Great тарси М Singularly enough, 
the historical impression which one would derive 
from perusing or glancing over some of those pam- 
phlets would be that the main Influence of excite- 
ment went rather to causing variance, ap а 
and bitterness between the ministers of the Congre- 
gational churches of those times, than to promoting 
any marked resulta окы the masses of the people. 
The t Jonathan Edwards, of Northampton, on 
the elde of the revivalist, and the able and vigorous || 
Dr. Chauncy, of Boston, on the side of calm and 
temperate methods in religion, led off about equally- 
divided ranks of the minſetry in an ardent advocacy 
of, and an equally-ardent opposition to, Mr. White- 
field. He himself, being then a young man of 
twenty-six years, exhibited a concelt and assurance 
which hla opponents oo needed frequent and 
sharp censure, Dr. Franklin gives, in his autoblog- 
raphy, в pretty fair, general estimate of the man and 
of his work. Whitefleld did not scruple to pronounce 
grave and aged ministers, who had long enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of their people, to be uncon- 
verted, as faithless in their miniatrations, and un- 
blessed in the results of their influence. ey” 

He even ventured to assail with censoriousness 
and contempt the administrators and the adminiatra- 
tion of Harvard College, which was then in the main 
a clerical Institution. The reverend president of 
the college, Dr. Holyoke, with some of the fellows, 
professors, and tutors united in a published ‘‘testi- 
mony” against Whitefield and his conduct. They 
pronounced him “ап enthusiast, a censorious, un- 
charitable person, and a deluder of the people," and 
a “slanderous man." Such of the ministers as 
r thelr own pulpits to him caused conten- 

ons among thelr own people, Those who refused 
to countenance his ullar measures drove off por- 
tions of their flock who were determined to hear him. 
So when he could not obtain a meeting-house 
dr 2 ы conventie e боме was no 
such general sympathy m an purposes аз 
has been manifested towards Mr. Moody by the Or- 
thodox of the varied denominations to the effect of 
providing а Tabernacle and a body of trained co- 
workers. Whitefield says he preached on our Com- 
mon to an audience of thirty thousand people, which 
le probably an over-statement. He was also con- 
stantly calling ‘for **contributions," as he was an im- 
portunate ат. His chief appeals were on behalf 
of his orphan-house“ in Georgia. In the “‘testimo- 
ny" borne against him by the college authorities 1+ ls 
charged that Whitefield did not make satisfactory re- 
turns of the amount and uses of these auma of money 
collected by him; that he lumped under the title of 
"sundries the disposal of considerable amounts, 
even of a thonsan pounds; and that while he was 
wandering about as “an itinerant nuisance" he had 
left his pet institution neglected, in the charge of one 
whom we ourselves have reason to believe ів little 
better than a er." It is fair to say that as 
Whitefield became older he became wiser, and ex- 
pressed regret for some of his censoriousness, 

The old New England towns retain traditions of 
the effecta wrought by Whitefield’s preaching. The 
sum of the whole, however, seems to attest that any 
really good permanent results secured by him were 
small compere with the divisions, the rancor, and 
the unbealthful excesses of fanaticism which at- 
tended his course, dividing parishes, neighborhoods, 
and families, and exciting heats of zeal and morbid 
manifestations in large numbers of his converts, 
while he set in motion a crowd of strolling revivalists 
who did a great deal of mischief. 

So unlike are the circumstances, the conditions, and 
the methods under which Mr. Moody pursues his 
present work, that they are all in his favor, or, at 
least, not at all opposed to his accompli the 
ends he alma at, If his preaching із so far consistent 
with truth and with a good influence as to deserve 
success, Не has general and hearty собрегайоп 
among those who represent the religion of the com- 
munity. FAIT little opposition bas been made, and 
very few hostile criticisms have been uttered against 
him. There seems to be a general desire, even 
among those not In sympathy with his creed or 
measures, that he should have full and free op 
tunity to prove the value and of his us 
ministry Those who challenge or find fault with 
h!m are held to the not unressonable obligstion of 
proving that they can and do effect more for the re- 

igious and moral benefit of the community by their 
own doctrines and methods, which they prefer as 
more wise or true than his. Certalnly some consid- 
erable results should be looked for from the assem- 
bling daily of fifteen or twenty thousand mem and 
women, for three months, most of them seek- 
ing to be benefited by the preacher and by the help- 
ing advisers and teachers whom he provides for 
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them. Мт. Moody will be responsible for much 
waste of time and effort If he fails to accomplish 
some good.— Boston Transcript. 


Poetry. 


(For Tax DEL.) 
EUROPA AND ASIA. 


'Aaíav 
Eipómac Sepámvav. 


EURIPIDES. 


Europa. 
Asia, thou wert my handmaiden 
Ever, from the days of old; 
Kissed the dust for me thy forehead, 
Though 'twas bound with gems and gold. 


Vainly 'gainat my iron legions 
Dashed thy desert horsemen frail, 

Back recoiling from the onset, 
Beaten, shattered, panic-pale. 


But with mystic dreams and visions 
Hast thon been avenged on me, 
For long centuries abasing 
To thy gods my brow and knee. 


Asia, 
With my poppy, yes, I lulled thee, 
Made thy haughty spirit yield; 
While my desert-dreamers swayed thee, 
Laughed I at thy spear and shield, 
B. W. BALL. 
M — ~ 
[For Тнк INDEX.] 
TO AN EDITOR. 
Thon art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.“ 


Гуе read your paper for threo years, 
And do not know a better; 

And, in the spirit that adheres 
To truth, write you this letter. 


I've not a single fault to find 

With any one position 
Ooncerning matter or the mind 

To which you give your sanction. 


And I believe in equal rights, 
And for them love to battle, 

And hope mankind may reacb Truth's heights, 
And wear her shining mantle. 


I recognize your own high aim 
To make the world well righted, 
And think that yours will be the fame 
Of having been far-sighted. 


But 1 have many things at heart 
Of which you make no mention; 


They seem to me a mighty part 
Of this complex creation, 


For weeks and months I've looked in vain 
To find the least expreesion 

That might enforce, or help expiain, 
The Law of Gravitation. 


And not a single word from you 
(I'm not at all dogmatic) 

As whether you hold false or true 
The system Ptolemaic, 


And not one clear or bold idea 
Concerning that old puzzle, 

The bird and egg,—which pioneer?" 
You surely wear no muzzle! 


And there are other themes, and vast, 
Which here I will not mention, 
That fil! my вош, and should hold fast 
The whole wide world's attention. 
And, as these things to me во dear 
To you seam but as tapers, 
I write you now—(don’t think I'm queer) 
To send me no more papers! 
"STOP KY PAPER.” 
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“ЛІН. ABBOTTS NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Col. Т. W. Higginson published in the Boston 
Commonwealth of March 31, with the above caption, | 
an article which will be found on a preceding page. 
It contains an attack too serious to be Ignored; and 
we must answer It at some length. 

1. “Тһе fact that his [our] lecture was the closing 
word of а special course arranged by the Free Relig- 
lons Association gives a seml-official character to It.“ 

The fact that Mr. Higginson can publicly make a 
statement like this, in utter contrariety of the Con- 
atitation of the Free Religious Association, shows 
how little he understands that Constitution and the 
whole spirit of the Free Religious movement. The 
Constitution, jealously protecting the members from 
responsibility for each other's utterances, expressly 
provides that “membership in this Association shall 
leave each individual responsible for his own opin- 
long alone." It is made impossible, by thia express 
provision, for any individual officer or member to 
represent, either officially or ''asemi-officlally," the 
views of the Association; he can only express his 
own private convictions, without involving a single 
fellow-member in the slightest responsibility for 
them, This ls the most vital principle of the whole 
Conatitutlon, for without it the Association could not 
bold together a single day. But Mr. Higginson has 
never fully understood or accepted it, He is the only 
officer of the Association who has ever undertaken to 
rebuke and repudiate, in the Association’s name, the 
sentiments of another speaker on ite platform; and 
his action on this occasion, though promptly dis- 
avowed by the Presideng and Secretary, has been re- 
peatedly made the ground of undeserved and unjust 
reproach against the Association itself. We refer to 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, who said to his congregation in his 
fortieth anniversary sermon, delivered in West 
Church on March 4, 1877, and just published in 
pamphlet form: What I could not speak without 
rebuke and official ecoring on a Free Religious plat- 
form, you patiently heard," That із an allusion to 
the remarks of Mr, Higginson at the Free Religious 
Convention in Providence, October 20, 1874; though 
to omit the further statement that this ‘‘official’’ yio- 
lation of individual liberty was officially and publicly 
rebuked on the spot and privately apologized for by 
several members of the Association, and that the 
freedom of the platform was thereby fully vindicated, 
was to be a great deal less than fair or kind, When 
Mr. Higginson then undertook officially to reprove 
Dr. Bartol on behalf of the Association, and when 
_ he now professes to discern а ‘‘semi-official charac- 
ter" in our late lecture, he shows that he fails to 
comprehend, and in consequence very mischievously 
misrepresents, the most fundamental principle of the 
Free Religious Association and На Constitution. 
We have always taken even superfluous precautions 
to prevent опг individual utterances from being con- 
sidered as committing tbe Association to our own 
opinions; It is Mr, Higginson only who has assumed 
to administer official] rebukes in the Association’s 
name, and to ascribe a '"semi-official character" to 
individual utterances on its platform. 

So far, therefore, as we are concerned, we reply: 
(1) That the Constitution makes it impossible for 
any Individual member of the Association, whether 
officer or private, to represent its views either offl- 
clally or -officially; and (2) that we have always 
taken extraordinary pains, and did во particularly in 
this very lecture, to prevent the public from holding 
the Association responsible for our own individual 
position. We sald in this lecture explicitly: ‘No in- 
dividual member can do more than declare his own 
Individual views, which commit nobody but himself; 
but the Constitution commits him, for it 10 bla own 
voice, his own individual declaration, so long as he 
remains a member. With this point clearly under- 
stood, let me point out what the Constitation teaches 


this does not in the least degree cut off discussion as 
to the true meaning of the Constitution, nor bind 
anybody to silence respecting it; each member is at 
perfect liberty to advocate as earnestly аз he pleases 
his own views of its meaning, and nobody has any 
business to try to intimidate him by accusations, in- 
sinuations, or clamorous outcries of any sort. We 
should not, therefore, wish to read out“ a member 
who claimed that the Constitution pledged the Asso- 
ciation to Catholicism, or Spiritualism, or Atheism, 
or Intultionaliem; we should only wish to discuss 
the point till it was settled to universal satisfaction, 
If the member should prove his interpretation cor- 
rect, and persuade the Association to vote it Into the 
Constitution, then we should quietly retire, thinking 
we had got into the wrong assembly. We submit 
that this is what Mr. Higginson should do; he 
should refer the question of interpretation to the As- 
sociation in the form of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, if he thinks the Constitution wrong, or 
our construction of it wrong, and abide by the re- 
sult. But it is a very grave offence meanwhile to 
accuse us falsely of reading out" anybody from 
the movement, merely because we think and say that 
the Constitution pledges the Association to the sei- 
entific method as the sole legitimate method of relig- 
lous thinking. That is а species of attempted in- 
timidation to which we shall not submit in ellence, 

5, “Не sacrifices, at a blow, that noble comprehen- 
siveness which has been the glory of the Free Relig- 
fous Association, and which has won for it the re- 
luctant respect of bigots and dogmatista." 

We deny emphatically that we have sacrificed or 
wish to sacrifice the comprehensiveness of the Asso- 
clation. It Ia just as comprehensive to-day as ever 
it was; and that Is—as comprehensive as loyalty to 
spititual freedom. If Mr. Higginson thinks that 
“comprehensiveness” requires neutrality in the con- 
flict between Liberty and Authority, then the Asso- 
ciation never has been, and is not now, comprehen- 
sive; for it was born out of the love of liberty, and 
has bean pledged to liberty ever since. It stands 
unequivocally to-day, just as it has always stood and ' 
just as we rejoice to see It stand, for Freedom and 
Fellowship in Religion’’; but the “freedom” ls just 
as essential, just as indispensable, as the *'fellow- 
ship,” and the Association seeks no fellowship which 
ls not based on freedom. That la the true compre- 
henslyeness—the comprehensiveness of universal 
ideas, and the abundant sympathies which fealty to 
universal ideas begets, It is not ‘‘comprehensive- 
ness" to be perpetually sending invitations to Rev. 
Joseph Cook and his like to speak on the Associs- 
tion’s platform; and the contemptuous snubs with 
which these persons are in the habit of acknowledg- 
ing the worse than wasted courtesy are by no means 
that ‘reluctant respect of bigote and dogmatists’’ 
which self-respecting men wish to Invite. It may be 
a mistaken opinion, but nevertheless it is our own 
opinion, that ‘bigots and dogmatists’’ will respect us 
just In proportion as we cease to fawn upon them for 
notice, and in proportion as we exhibit inflexible de- 
termination, earnestness, courage, and consistency 
in defending the essential principles of our own lib- 
eral movement. Mr. Higginson's favorite policy of 
conciliating those who refuse to be conclllated pro- 
motes no 'comprehensiyeness" which does not Ln- 
volve humiliation, and renders impossible that re- 
luctant respect of bigots and dogmatiste" which 
must be won by first respecting ourselves, 

6. Mr. Higginson intimates that we find only in 
the first Article of the Constitution the bold afirm- 
ation of the scientific method as the sole legitimate 
method of religlous thought.“ What did we say? 
We sald: What, then, gives to this Association Ita 
distinguishing and unmistakable characteristic—ita 
specific reason for being? Simply that little word 
'scientific'—'the sclentific study of man’s religious 
nature and history’—as explained and interpreted by 
Article IL, which proclaima ‘absolute freedom qf 
thought and expression' as the ‘natural right of every 
rational being.“ Would any fair critic suppress 
one half of the premises from which we derived the 
“bold affirmation” of which he complains, and give 
only the other half? It is the first Article as inter- 
preted and explained by the second Article that con- 
tains the “bold affirmation” in question. Those two 
Articles taken together, not separately, were the basis 
of our statement; and we wait still for the proof 
that it is in the least degree incorrect. 

7. But Mr, Higginson complains that, In consider- 
ing the first Article, we “‘set aside the first two ob- 
jecte” there specified, and then "omitted the guarded 
and significant word encourage. Why does he 
himself omit to state that we began by quoting the 


—NO ONE ELSE, OF COURSE, BEING RESPONSIBLE 
FOR MY INTERPRETATION OF IT." If Mr. Higginson 
is unable to understand these famillar and very sim- 
ple distinctions, he may be excused for attributing to 
our lecture a ‘‘semi-officia) character"; but if not, 
we do not know on what ground to rest the excuse, 

3. “А wholly new departure.“ 

This astonishing discovery that we have made a 
"wholly new departure" is an utter hallucination. 
The only differance in the positions taken in our two 
lectures of 1871 and 1877 is that the latter is a fuller 
and more emphatic presentation of the same essen- 
tial thought. Nelther in 1871 nor in 1877 have we 
sought to exclude anybody from the Free Religions 
Association or movement, as will appear below. 

4. “He reads out of [the Free Religious] move- 
ment, almost in express words, Max Müller with his 
‘faculty of faith,’ and William Gannett with his 
faith that asks no reason for itself,” 

Mr. Higginson's inaccuracy or careleasnesa in rep- 
resenting our position appears incidentally in this 
reference to Mr, Gannett. We merely quoted what 
Mr. Gannett sald about Jesus, as having в falth that 
asks no reason for itself’; we sald nothing whatever 
about Mr. Gannett’s own position. If we ‘‘read 
out” anybody at all, it was not Mr. Gannett, but 
Jesus himself; and Mr. Higginson is rehensibly 
careless about facts in applying to the former state- 
ments of oura which had not the remotest applica- 
Чоп or reference to him. 

But we deny most emphatically, and with a cer- 
tain measure of indignation, Mr, Higginson'a asser- 
tion that we have read out of the Free Religious 
movement" a certain class of thinkers. What right 
has he to misrepresent our position so causelesaly 
and so unjustly? He commits à moral offence by 
indulging his rashness of inference to an extent 
which amounts to positive detraction. It would be 
an utterly unpardonable plece of Insolence and 
usurpation, were we to arrogate authority to "read 
out" anybody whatever; and it is not an innocent 
thing to charge such an act recklessly and falsely 
upon us. What are the facts? Simply that we have 
given one Interpretation to the Constitution of the 
Free Religious Association, while Mr. Higginson 
gives another; and that we no more read him out 
than he reads us оці! The Constitution speaks, of 
course, In the name of all the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and can be repudiated by none; but differ- 
ences of opinion among these members as to ita 
meaning ought to be settled by calm discussion In 
the light of reason, not by heated and abeurd accn- 
sations, Verily it 1s 2 new doctrine of Free Relig- 
fon that every member i» bound to accept Mr. Hig- 
ginson's interpretation of the Constitution, on pen- 
alty of being charged with reading him or somebody 
else out of the movement! We argued in our lect- 
ure that the Constitution commits the wholé Associ- 
ation to the scientific method, and we gave strong 
reasons for thie Interpretation of it; but we did not 
intimate that our construction of it was binding on 
anybody else. On the contrary, we took especial 
pains, as a foregoing quotation shows, to say that 
nobody else was responsible for our construction of 
it; and we no more dreamed of reading the Intui- 
tlonallsts out of the Free Religious Association than 
we did of ecalping them. Differences of opinion as 
to the meaning of the Unlted States Constitution 
are no cause of outlawry or banishment; and any 
lawyer who, instead of attending to the case in hand, 
and meeting the legal argumenta advanced, should 
wildly accuse the opposing counse] of a plot to drive 
him into exile, would be simply laughed out of court. 

Asa matter of fact the ground we have always 
taken, and stil! take, is that any person who wishes 
to join the Free Religious Association should be wel- 
comed into It, without the least inspection of his re- 
liglous opinions or ecclesiastical connections; that 
the right of every speaker on its platform to the 
fullest liberty of speech, so long as he is deco- 
rous and courteous, should be sacredly respected; 
that no member or speaker can possibly commit the 
Association or any of its members to any opinions 
he may expresa, or be committed by the Association 
to any opinions not expressed by the Constitution ít- 
self, which is also his own individual voice while he 
remains a mem and that no individual officer or 
officers can without Intolerable usurpation undertake 
to speak for the Association, either in repudiating or 
indorsing the sentiments of other speakers or in ut- 
tering their own. If а Christian or a Jew, an atheist 
or an intuitionallet or any other person, finds the 
Constitution to his mind, it is nobody's business but 
his own how he Interprets It; he is welcome as a 
member if he wishes to be one, At the same time, 
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frst Article entire, and “set aaide” no part of it? 
He was addressing the readers of the Boston Com- 
monwealth, who had had no opportunity of seeing our 
lecture in full; and he took advantage of their Igno- 
rance to insinuate that we had been guilty of garb- 
ling the ext of the Constitution to prove our point! 
Mr. Higginson knows this to be impossible; and so 
do our ars. 

8. “The ‘significance of the word ‘encourage’ is 
this: As compared with the words ‘promote’ and in- 
crease,’ it is a very guarded phrase.“ 

We deny that the phrase is 'guarded," or was 
meant to be such. There was no other than a mere- 

„ ly literary reason for not repeating the word pro- 
mote" or Increase“ before each of the three objects 
specified in the frat Article; namely, natural appro- 
priateness and a wish to vary the phrase for the sake 
of euphony. The timidity and wish to be “guarded” 
in this matter, which Mr, Higginson takes for granted 
withont a shadow of reason, had no existence In the 
minds of those who framed the Constitution. As a 
proof of this, it is enough to state that the original 
circular, dated Boston, Jan. 1, 1807,“ and signed by 
"О. B. Frothingham, John Weiss, Edward C, Towne, 
Francia E. Abbot, Wm. J. Potter, —the circular 
which was isaued to call the preliminary meeting of 
February 5, 1867, at the house of Dr. Bartol,—over- 
whelmingly corroborates our statement, This circu- 
lar was the first public step in the formation of the 
Free Religious Association, and was signed by all 
those who afterwards framed its Constitution. It 
thus stated in their own words the purpose enter- 
tained by those who originally initiated the Associa- 
tion: »The desire is to make a fellowship, not в 
party; to PROMOTE the scientific study of religious 
truth, not to defend the legacy of theological tradl- 
tion; to keep open the lines of spiritual freedom, not 
to close the lines of speculative belief.” [The Italles 
are ours] Here is this very word promote, which 
Mr. Higginson faneles so strong in comparison, used 
in connection with the other phrase, ''sclentific 
study." Instead of being intended to soften or 
“guard” this avowal of the scientific method, the 
word encourage“ was subsequently used for no rea- 
son that can be assigned save a purely literary one; 
and it possesses no sort of “importance” in “the ar- 
gument.“ 

9. Among those who framed the Free Religious 
Constitution there were, fortunately, people of vari 
ous temperaments and modes of thought. There 
were those who, etc., etc. 

This is a perfectly wild and random assertion, 
made in utter Ignorance of the facts, Mr. Higginson 
himself was not one of those who framed the Free 
Religious Constitution," and knows nothing about 
the framing of it. It Is evident that he has quite 
forgotten the article of Mr. Potter in THE INDEX of 
Jan. 1, 1870—the very first issue of this journal. 
Mr. Potter, giving an account of the origin of the 
Association, says: "At this conference of February 
Sch, а plan of organization, which had been carefully 
digested and prepared by Messrs, Abbot, Towne, and 
Potter, was presented and made the subject of dollb- 
eration.” This plan was adopted by the Free Relig- 
fous Association as its Constitution, May 30, 1867. 
Mr. Higginson’s enumeration of the various and na- 
merous classes of persons who ‘‘framed’’ this Consti- 
tation, as if he knew them all and was well-informed 
on the'subject, Is very fanny in the light of the facts. 

But, while the Constitation is (according to our 
Individual interpretation, which is binding on no- 
body at all but ourself) pledged to that absolute free- 
dom of thought which only the scientific method jus- 
tifies or gives, and while those who framed it meant 
to pledge it to mental liberty in the most absolute 
senese, they did not mean to make it any less inclu- 
sive than Mr. Higginson desires, Neither have we 
for an instant been guilty of the narrownesa“ which 
he has repeatedly tried during the past two or three 
years to fasten upon us, His efforts are not success- 
ful. He has failed, falls now, and will fail to the 
end, In the unworthy attempt to prove that we desire 
to “read out“ somebody or other from the Free Re- 
ligious movement. We hold that this movement in- 
cludes all who, no matter where they are now, are 
moving towards a greater religious freedom and no- 
bler religious life; and for all such we cherish a 
warm, hearty, and most sincere sympathy. It is 
those who hang back, and move in the opposite di- 
rection, and try to make others do the same,—those 
who put stumbling-blocke im the path of advance, 
and confuse the issues which ought to be cleared up, 
and carp and cavil and doggedly refuse to undor- 
etand,—it is these who deserve no sympathy from 
LUberty-loving souls. Instead of wishing to make the 


fellowship of Free Religion less comprehensive or 
broad than it is, we are striving with all our might 
(alas, how small it is!) to make it include the whole 
human race. But we hold that tbe way to do this is 
not to suppress the discussion of differences, but to 
discuss them till agreament is reached,—to encourage 
every man to seek the truth fearlessly and loyally, 
and to stand bravely by his own insights, and to 
listen respectfully, thonghtfully, and eagerly to the 
utterances of other men. We see no root of uni- 
versal fellowship but in the universal love of trath; 
wo hope for no human brotherhood which ів bullt on 
any suppression of thought or any compromise which 
involves it; we believe only in that comprehensive- 
ness" which comprehends perfect fidelity to our 
whole human nature, intellectual ns well as emotion- 
al, and builds up the union of all souls on the full and 
free development of each, That is why we believe 
in and advocate the scientific method in religion. 
The Free Religious Association has planted itself 
boldly and earnestly on this great principle, if we un- 
derstand its Constitution aright; and we do not be- 
lieve that the mental confusion or reactionary infiu- 
ence of any man will ever persuade it to abandon Its 
present position In the van of human progress. 


"THE Е, R. A. CONSTITUTION. 


The editor of TRE INDEX, in his recent very in- 
teresting lecture in the Boston Horticultural Hall 
course, printed in THE INDEX of March 22d, Invites 
a consideration of the proper interpreting of the 
Constitution of the Free Religious Association, And 
such a consideration may be useful,—it being pre- 
mised, as Mr. Abbot clearly says, that no one, what- 
ever his relation to the Aseociation, officially speaks 
for It. 

For one, I have no doubt that Mr. Abbot is right, 
when he says that the central point of the Constitu- 
ton of the Associs£ion 1s che substitution of the 
sclentific method for the method of authority in 
religion." Nor does it seem to me that there can be 
any difference of opinion on this statement among 
those who were chiefly interested in the formation of 
the Association, or have been moet famillar with its 
history. Some persons, before assenting to it, might 
like to know definitely what the phrase "scientific 
method" is intended to mean. But when this phrase 
1s defined as a method of arriving at truth through 
the observation and generalization of phenomena, 
and the phenomena аге expressly defined as includ- 
ing ''spiritua] no less than physical phenomena," 
and the "method" is further paraphrased as abso- 
lute loyalty to truth and perfect freedom of the 
human mind," I think there can be little hesitation 
among the Association’s members at accepting thus 
far this interpretation of its Constitution. That it 
was the intent to found a religious organization on 
the method of absolute freedom of inquiry and 
thought as opposed to the old ecclesiastical methods 
of authority, and thereby to adopt the modern method 
of science, la further substantiated by the fact that, 
among the names proposed as appropriate for the 
new society, was “Religions Science Association,” 
It was agreed, I think, by the committee who framed 
the Constitution, that this name expressed and 
emphasized the special point of distinction between 
the new organization and its predecessors in the 
field of religion, but it was rejected because, In 
emphasizing this point so exclusively, it might appear 
to exclude the practical and humanitarian interests 
of religion, to which It was intended the Association 
should also be devoted. Therefore the more general 
and colorless name was chosen, Free Religious As- 
soclation," and the threefold objects, in a general 
way signified by the three words in the name, were 
very distinctly defined in the Constitution, The 
word “scientific,” in the statement of the third 
object, was expressly chosen to Indicate that in all 
matters pertaining to religious belief and speculation, 
or to theology, the Association planted itself on the 
ground of science, and meant to make a square issue 
between that foundation and the old one of revealed 
authority." 

But while this, the main point in Mr. Abbot's in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, may be readily as- 
sented to by the members of the Association gen- 
erally, I apprehend that there may be among them 
considerable difference of opinion with regard to the 
correctness of certain inferences which he draws 
from this main proposition; and particularly with 
regard to intuition and the intuitionist. There are 
those, for instance, who will say: “We accept the 
scientific method, but we cannot accept Mr. Abbot's 
inference that the scientific method necessarily op- 
poses and excludes Intuition or the intultionist; we 


claim that the facta of intuition are among the 
phenomena with which the scientific method has to 
doal.” And these persons seem to me to be right. 
The weak point, to my view, in Mr. Abbot’s state- 
ment, as in previous statements of his on intuition, 
is that he does not draw any line, in bis statements, 
between Intuition philosophically considered (in 
which, if I understand his philosophy, he believes) 
and intuition as an applied method In religious spec- - 
ulation; and so he appears to be denying more than 
he actually does deny. Darwin and Spencer believe 
in intuition, but scientifically account for it, Tha 
only question is, Does the Intuitionalist attempt to 
impose his intuition upon others as hia "'say-zo," or 
is he willing to submit it to the test of scientific 
verification ? 

Practically, too, the intuitionist, or transcendental- 
ist, Is free and allies himself naturally with those who 
meetin {һе name of freethought rather than with 
those who meet on the ground of dogmatic authority. 
The poet, the seer, the prophet, speak from в pres- 
sure of inward thought and heed not the demands of 
creeds and churches, They speak in the name of 
Individual liberty,—liberty to think, to feel, to speak 
for one’s self. They may not be able to give any log- 
ical or scientific reason for that which they utter; if 
asked for а reason, they may only be able to eay as 
Emerson once did, I cannot give the why, but can 
only вау —во I see," Nevertheless, other men, with 
more of the logical and investigating faculty, though 
not во much of the imaginative and poetic, might be 
able scientifically to account by facts of hereditary 
transmission and accumulation, or in some other 
way, for these gifts of intuitionista, 

The "intuitioníst," therefore, is not ruled off of 
the platform of Free Religion. Historically he has 
been one of the chief promoters of the movement 
which has now organized itself In that name. He 
has been one of the chief foes of the power of ex- 
ternal religious authority in the past, and so long as 
he does not impose his insights as a necessary medi- 
cine through which others are to see, he stil] has a 
most important work In advancing religions liberty 
and truth; and a work which sclence will recognize. 
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NOTES OF THE “LECTURESHIP,” 
BY 8. H. M. 


the thought that it is a thoroughly good thing Mr. 
Cook 1s doing, considering whence he halls, and for 
whom he із laboring. 


* INTELLECTUAL life will bear its own fruit, and no 
one need fear the power of any sect to force the bar- 
vest into granaries of its own. So much real vim as 
Mr. Cook is putting into the old creeds can do the 
world only good. But let the average Orthodox 
mind get the notlon that it need no longer simpl 

beliave, but may enter on a thorough-golp rations 
defence of all it believes, and there is no telling what 
transformations of faith will occur. Mr. Cook is 
doing just thia: he ів paing Orthodoxy up to think 
it has a right to reason and find a solid basis for its 
hitherto sacred mysteries in the nature of things." 


WELL, let us be thankful, nor crow in un 

liberal pride. With good-natured patience we 
listen, nor deem it absolutely incredible that Ortho- 
doxy can prove itself rational. We hardly believe 
it,—of course not; and yet, we be in error, If 
we are,—thanks be to any strong hand bending the 
bow that can send home to our intelligence some 
arrow of conviction. Mr. Cook assays thie task with 
courage enough, and he ls in no lack of courageous, 
enthusiastic men and women to cheer Ыш on. 
Cheer him, everybody, if he have “the trath of 
things in his graap! 


Bor s moet ventre c my mg „ I had 
almost nald—declaration of his lies at the ol 
ДА Ша. MN MET anence 
voluntary remoteness from " have noticed 
not infrequently that Mr. Cook, im order, az he aa 

to save time, withholds scientific elucidation, 
begs his hearers to be content with“ al convic- 
Won." Now the following, though given in the 
name of much-worship sclence, must be re- 
garded, I am sure, as none other than 
conviction"; and of а sort, too, I feel to add, no 
truly sympathetic soul ean desire to entertain. 
Judge, good reader, if І в not the truth: It ls 
ectentifically incontrovertible that the past cannot be 
changed; and, therefore, it le sure that, If regret for 
what ought not to have been is pain, there be 
pain im the universe forever; and part of it be 
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God's own." There you have it, — God himself, b; 
Adam's fall, doomed to an endless pang! Nor 
that the worst of It. The eternitles lle both aides of 
Adam. There was the Omnisclent, knowing all be 
fore as well as after! Hence, regret and pain before, 
as after, Past, present, and future—the eternal Now 
of God—psin ee and endless! Truly, 
one may marvel why this portion of hie creative 
work—our little planet—was not somehow left out in 
the cold, or omitted altogether! з 


Is THERE no confusion here,—''sclentiflcally in- 
controvertible that the past cannot be changed?" 
Sure of this? Is it not more ‘scientific’ to say the 
past depends entirely upon the a that see it,— 
that it will take on the form and the pattern we 
transfer to it? So far as our present or future peace 
{а affected, we escape the past by the mean- 
ing of it to our minds. Dark enough it looked; 
there was regret and pain. But must regret and 
pain continue forever? Foolish to вау he who seea 
all from the beginning, and le the Author of all, can 
fall into pain. This overruling, inruling Providence, 
—4оев It sorrow over its own perfect manifestations? 
And when our eyes open to the Providence that runs 
through all our lives, how will not all things be justi- 
fled? “Ought not to have been," Yes, we say во; 
but it ls because we forget oe what tribulation 
and shortcoming we go up to behold forever the heavy- 
enly vision. аз there & time when we were as the 
tiger? Has our haman evolution carried us beyond 
that period, во our choice is no longer the tiger's 
choice? Shall we feel eternal regret and pain if we 
remember we once were tigers? Andrew Johnson 
took {uve delight in remembering he was alder- 
man before he was President. 


Вот унт did not God take us up the marble stalr- 
case, and not over the red-hot lron one? In other 
words, why must we first be tigers? Because, as 
New Orthodoxy la nning to explain, there are 
some not possible with God. In the nature 
of things" the tiger antedates the man. Growth le 
в law of finite manifestation not to be dispensed 
with. That which must n the nature of things" 
grow cannot be carried over marble or other stair- 
case, Мап is first tiger, then more than tiger, 
because of the heavenly vision that comes to his 
eyes, As tiger, his satisfactions were of a lower 
order; contentment easy, with no remorse. Аз 
man, he ів tiger plus immortal ambition to shed the 


“The дерд that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 
Yawns the pit of the — 
Lit from days of the Blest." 
Escape out of his tiger-prison — is that not sal- 
vation? 


“You ARE at war with the nature of things; which 
shali change,—yonu or it?” This le the pertinent In- 
of the Lectureship. Yet the drift of the Lect- 
u p is to establish the Atonement. Is that in 
the nature of things? If so, then waa also the Fail 
to render Atonement possible. But according to the 
Lectureship the nature of things“ proclaims, “Не 
that ів unholy, let him be unholy still." Character 
becomes . When? At death Any tinh табаа 
that it may be utterly unfixed in its oliness, and 
be transformed into permanent love of what God 
loves. This by miraculous conversion, and instan- 
taneous. If before death, what is there in the “nat- 
ure of to deny this beneficent chance to the 
вош after death? Is it not ва safe to die “Iscariot” 
or ‘kidnapper,’ ва во to live? Why up to his last 
breath may Iscariot break that ence of char- 
acter, and never in eternity? I fall to see the 
whence from which la drawn this picture of the 
“nature of things"; one thing one side the grave, 
another the other eide. 


Тнк LECTURESHIP in the interesta of clear 
thought" has reduced the famous old trinity of 
"three persons and one God" to. three subalst- 
ences." It teaches that each subsistence, with the 
others, le God, and that neither, without the 
others, ls God.” If Socrates had never existed, 
God would yet be God“; but “if Christ had never 
existed, would not be God.” Again, “Socrates, 
with the Father and Son, or with the Son and Holy 
Spirit, or with the Father and Holy Spirit, is not 

22; but “Christ, with the other two subelstences, 
is God." Christ “displayed а degree of being that 
was де\йс”!; but to hold that ‘Socrates and [salah 
and Plato are to be named in the same list with опг 
Lord," is “‘unspeakably shocking, merely to the his- 
toric sense, to say nothing of the religious sense of 
man." Once I heard two little girls discussing the 
nature of God,—one born Catholic, the other Unita- 
ran. How bigis God?" asked Unitarian Maggie. 
"I don't know," replied Catholic Mary. Well, he's 
just as big as our house, and as your house, and 
everybody's house, just the same." Little Mary was 
not to be beaten so easily; во after a Де, she 
asked, "How many Gode la they?" “Опе,” was 
the prompt response. Oh, yes; but how many per- 
доп Р? е hesitated, but finally, with а touch 
of disguet In her tone, she gave the finishing stroke 
to the great battle: ‘‘They’s lots of ons, for al! I 
know," Had not Maggie set up a “Lectureship” in 
that far Weatern town? Little she knew the 
“scientific method“; but intuitively she could crack 
a nut equally well with Polycarp or St. Clement. 


"Tuis LECTURESHIP” turns its attention to the 
effort, ns |t phrases it, to rule Massachusetts from 
the Tiber. The Romish convicta in Charlestown 

rieon desire a chaplain of their own choice, Is that 

mish or American? Maasachueetta is not denomi- 
national, not sectarian; but she will insist on her 
right to keep the Protestant Bible in schools and 


вно, and have Protestant chaplains. Strange 
elusion, which cannot see that all the Protestant 
sects make one sect аз against the Romish; and that 
И Romish and Protestant could unite, still they would 
form one Christian sect as against Jew, antichrist- 
lan, liberal, and infidel. American law professes to 
be unsectsri&n; to have no Church establishment. 
Let the tables turn; let Romish infinence once pre- 
dominate, and Protestant convicts be forced to take 
Catholic Instruction, Would we not hear a howl 
from all Protestantism that religions liberty had dis- 
appeared in America? An Impartial observer look- 
ing on this fight between Protestant and Catholic, 
sees this difference: the former absolute 
religious freedom, the latter does not. The former 
авуз, —І quote the ''Lectureship,"—''America de- 
manda that all religions sects, Romanists included, 
shal) pay their own bills. To demand that а secta- 
rian chaplain or echool-master be paid by the State ів 
to act inst the whole spirit of American law’’; it 
says this, and forthwith demands Protestant chap- 
Jains, and will have no other. As to the Romanist 
he will propagate his religion whenever and where- 
ever he can get в chance. 

Ir Is reported that Romish priests have been cir- 
culating on Deer Ieland books full of abuse of Prot- 
estantlam, and saging some especially bad in of 
Martin Luther. The authorities have banished the 
scandalous publication from the island. I know 
БКО of it, вате the few extracts read by Mr. 
Cook, but I feel sure the book can contain noth- 
Ing more remote from the truth than has been dis- 
seminated now these hundred years Protestant 
clergymen to “inflame uneducated ers“ against 
the memory of the author of Common Sense and Ine 
Age of Reason. Protestant and Catholic will always 
eatimate Luther differently, the latter seeing in his 
heresy full evidence of his depraved moral character. 
But while Mr. Cook complains of this, let him take 
care to set his newest Orthodoxy like flint against 
similar misconduct in dealing with the characters it 
proscribea as heretical, ‘‘Boldest violations of hle- 
torical veracity" have long been afloat concerning 
the life ot Thomas Palne. The saddest sight Bie- 
marck saw in France," saye Mr. Cook, was a set 
of school-books filled with lies." The lesson le 
pa It ls fair to expect much of Mr. Cook, for he 

declared, "I will be thoroughing if I am or- 
thodox,”’ ` 


IS IT EXPEDIENT? 


MR. EDITOR:— 

Asthe question of woman в has occupied 
of late much of your space, and as I have never tres- 
passed upon the Ише or patience of your readers, 
permit me to add а word or two to those of some of 
your correspondents who doubt the expedlency of ex- 
tending the franchise beyond its present limits. It 
has already been extended too far, as it seems to me 
and It Js simply a question whether it would be well 
for the nation at large to extend it as far as some de- 
aire. А few years ago no one believed more firmly 
in woman suffrage than the writer. Bot thought 
and observation have led me to doubt, like many oth- 
ers, Whether more evil than good would not be the 
result. We all know that abstract principles of right 
cannot be applied in all conditions of society, eepe- 
clally in human governments. What is best in one 
stage of social evolution ів not best in another. 
Circumstances seem to determine the right or wrong 
of forms of government and social institutions. 
Some of our political principles are generalizations, 
fitted for an ideal state of society, but not adapted 
either to the apprehension or practice of men and 
women in а sem!-savage condition. 

We aay, for instance, that the majority should rule, 
This ja our American principie. ut suppos that 
majority in any part of the country should be In- 
dians; then we make an exception to the principle 
without any hesitation. But why? Simply because 
it is expedient. Look at the dilemma in which the 
administration and the country are placed with this 
Southern question, It is not a qnestion betwean 
Packard and Nichols, Chamberlain and Hampton, 
but simply of race 7 The — in 
some of those Southern States are unquestionably of 
the Inferlor race, just out of a semi-barbarous condi- 
tion, utterly unfitted to rule; and yet under the 
principle referred to, they have an undoubted right 
to e. Just what might have been arpacted; 
therefore, has come to pass; constituted as human 
nature ів, it could not have been otherwise. No 
white race in the world, saints or sinners, Northern- 
ert or Southerners, would willingly submit toit, In 
some way, therefore, constitutionally or unconstita- 
tionally, the common 8 wbich we have 
adopted, that the majority shall rule, must and will 
be modified in those Southern States. Bayonets may 
enforce that principle for awhile. But, as sure as 
fate, they will kill the political party which uses 
them; for the prejudice, or perversity, or blood of 
the Saxon race, or whatever you please to call it, will 
ultimately prevail). 

Conditions of society can be easily imagined by 
every one in which the majority rale would be not 
only a blunder, but acurse. What, then, would lead 
us to modify this rule? Simply for expedi- 
ency. We answer we have no Infallible rule, or in- 
fallible application of principles, in politics any more 
than in religion or dally life. atism, here as 
elsewhere, is out of the question. oman pud 
therefore, It seems to us, ів a subject which must 
considered entirely from the siand-point of expedi- 


ency. To assert that it is right, irrespective of con- 
sequences, ів simply begging the question, as it would 
be to assert that It was right for minors or criminals 


or Indians to vote, 
The expediency of woman suffrage we have been 
led seriously to doubt within the last few years, and 


mainly for the reasons indicated базы of your 
correspondents, With the ardor of feelings and 
the depth and earnestness of her religious nature, 
woman is the slave of the Church. We say the 
slave—not the free, self-reliant, and independent 
helper, sitting in calm judgment both on creed and 
riest and sacrament,—aimply devoted to the Church 
anse "she has been more fully recognized in it 
than in any other great department of society.” We 
wish we could take this view of the , аз does 
"E. D. C," But we cannot. We knoW that the 
majority of men in our churches are poof, pliant tools 
enough In the hands of an ambitious and power- 
loving priesthood. But every one knows that women 
are а t deal more so, Only let this Christian 
Amendment question, then, be agitated throughout 
the country, as we think it will be, and let the women 
of our churches be convinced (as they can be) that- 
ecepticiam іп every shape is threatening tbe very 
safety of the Christian religion itself, and there is 
scarcely an Evangelical woman in the whole country 
who would not vote for that amendment, For one, 
therefore, І do not feel like advocating freedom in 
one direction to bring slavery in another, ae I fear it 
would. We should to be convinced that 
such fears are groundless, В. HAg8ALL. 
Екокок, Iowa. 


QUESTIONS, 


1, Is the belief In a Savior, or Lord and Master, in 
harmony with the faith In an omniscient and omni- 
present Creator and Ruler? 

2. Are we not & part of God, and must not every 
action of ours be known to him? 

3. Can God lose or damn a soul without losing or 
Pg: & part of himself? 

4, Is It ible for я sincere believer in an omni- 
present deity to accept another man as the only be- 

tten son of God, and as his Savior one who said: 

“Му God, why haat thon forsaken ше?” 

5. Сап reason and common sense pronounce the 
transactions ір the Tabernacle sanity? 

6. Should we not condemn physicians, if they tried 


for the sake of to spread an epidemic, or if their 
— was the cause of an Increase of euch dis- 
enge 


7. Must we not condemn or piyan who sssist in 
spreadiog so-called religions doc which cause 
insanity 

I attend now two women, one in Lee, N. H., who 
is a sincere believer in the brimstone doctrine of 
Orthodoxy,—the other in Dover, N. H., who 
to the Baptist persuasion. Both suffer intense 
from the ides tbat their souls are lost forever. wil 
not our friends who speak about saving souls, and 
others who know (?) that there is no immortality, 
come here and help these poor women? 

8. Is it not the only excuse we can offer for those 
nolsy self-styled religious teschers to say that they 
are either Insane on the subject, or not further de- 
veloped than just to the level of the '*missing link" ? 

9. Will not the intellectual people of New Athens 
and other places very soon coóperate, and make it 
RAMS that Church and Tabernacle folly can 


10. Is 16 not necessary for liberals, whether they 
are atheists, materialists, thelsts, or what not, to 
avold dogmatizing ? 

11. The questions, Ie there a God?" “Ip there 
no God?" „Has man а soul?“ have not been an- 
swered satisfactorily to all. Each human being has 
an answer for himself or herself; but is it not just 
as dogmatic as the Pope’s bulle if men speak about 
the ‘‘unknowable,”’ or assert that those questions 
never“ will be answered ? 

12. Can our individual ‘‘destres, longings, and as- 
pirations" be realized as well by others as by our- ` 
selves, and can their talk to the contrary” have as 
much weight with us аё our own convictions? 

13. There are now on the earth 1,350.200,000 souls; 
are there not just as many beliefs and theories? 

14, Christians claim 417,912,700 souls; but have 
they not to allow a considerable deduction, if they 
count all those out who are called by them “‘infidels’’ ? 

15, There are over two hundred Christian sects. In 
each sect we find much similarity of speculation; but 
can we find two p among em who believe per- 
fectly alike, and je not the development of reason 
which caused the formation of those secta the first 
atep of their transformation into reasoning belongs? 

CARL H. Ho 


RSCEH. 
Dover, N. H., March 18, 1877. 


— . ——ä 
CHINESE SUFFRAGE. 


DEAR IxpEX:— 

The recent slaughter of Chinese laborers at Chico, 
California, suggests some pertinent inquiries, which 
even Mr. Wasson тау ponder with profit. There 
are at present in California something over a hun- 
dred thousand Chinese, mostly adult males. 
bly not more than а dozen of that number have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to become 
citizens by naturalization, elther through Ignorance 
of their righta, or an aversion to the tian 
method of doing things. One cannot take up a 
California daily paper without seeing an account of 
some brutal outrage or murder perpetrated upon 
one or more of these harmless, helpless, industrions, 
&nd unoffending people. Wil] sny sensible man 
affirm that these flendiah atrocities would be com- 
mitted were the Chinese a voting, Instead of a non- 
voting, class? Why are not the Uni States 
troops removed from those States where their pree- 
ence is merely a political necessity, to California, 
where not only twenty stipulations, the voices of 
— would seem to demand their presence ? 

Why did we see incorporated in the recent plat- 
forma of the respective political parties an anti- 
Chinese plank? апу one suppose that Blaine 
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and Sargent. would keep silence in regard to the dall 
and almost hourly Chistian brutalities that are prac 
tised upon the "heathen Chinee," if the latter were 
а voter or likely to become such? There is no use in 
trying to blink the fact that the persecutions to which 
thie unfortunate people are, and have been, aub- 
jected are mainly attributable to their ineligibility, 
whether voluntary or otherwise, to become voters. 
The detestable 


ng brutal treatment of the Chinese, 
g indirectly giving encouragement to those who do, 

y pandering to their depraved sentiments, апа fan- 
ning the flames of prejudice against a race whose great 
crime is that they are willing to work, and for the 
best can obtain. These '"hoodlume" are 
a class of loafers, thieves, and ruffians, whom no 
rate of wages would tempt to perform an honest 
day's work; and yet they are the class whose hue 
and ory against Chinese cheap labor has attracted the 
"earnest attention” of the politicians of both par 
ties, and we see them vielng with each other ln sub- 
serviency to the senseless clamor of this dangerous 


In the year 1867, the writer of this note spent a 
harvest season with an old friend in Contra Costa 
County, Cal., who found 1t difficult to procure hands, 
other than Chinamen, to garner hie crops. Notices 
had been that any farmer employing China- 
men might expect to have his grain flelde set on fire. 
In this exigency, my friend started for San Francleco 
to procure white laborers at the different labor ex- 

Не met hundreds of men pretending to 
seek employment; but, after two daye’ effort, he 
found it impossible to induce one of the number to 
go out of the city for а job, and was finally compelled 
to down to the wharves, and hire sallore who 
could speak scarcely a word of English, and who 
knew nothing of farming, to go with him into the 
country, and assist in gathering his crops. 

The history of the atrocities which have been per- 
— by Christian America against Heathen China 
s and will remain unwritten, except in the general 
record of ''man's inhumanity to man,” ове 
politicians who аге even zealous in aid of the voting 

, Will allow President Hayes for a mo- 
ment to withdraw his attention from the fancied 
wrongs of the enfranchised п to the real 
c of the unenfranchised Mongolian whose 

safety he is bound by treaty with man as 
well as by obligations to God to secure, they wil! be 
doing an acceptable service to the cause of humanity, 
A residence of nearly twenty years in California, 
under favorable conditions for studying the Chinese 
Handi, Sand me the right, I think, to X & 
endly word for this helpless and abominably out- 
raged race. D. C. 


ЕЕЕ — — 
THE “FRIENDS” PHILOSOPHY, 


To тне EDITOR or THe Іхрех:— 

Some months since, my friend Lucretia Mott 
sent me a number of THE ÍNDEX containing thy ad- 
dress entitled Jesus and Socrates," Since then I 
have read M. Schlesinger's book and also О. B. Froth- 

"s late work u the life and mission of the 
Christ/' And in of your productions you have 
strangely overlooked the pivotal thought of Jesus as 
ls clearly denoted by the New Testament literature, 
which for more than two centuries has been illus- 
trated in the history and doctrine of the Soclety of 
Friends. Bancroft caught the key-note when he said 
(vo. ., p. 887): "The Quaker has but one word— 

Tux INNER D Sie voice of God in the soul,” 


fpromise) of glory (light) Now I бой tha oth 
ве о t). ow n ts 
writera as Prothingham and оме don't even 
quote the ‘‘Lord’s ег’? correctly,—they render it 
on earth" instead of in earth" ; that is, in man, as 
was evidently meant by MON who spoke after the 
manner of the age in which he lived; as it is written, 
“Without a he spake not." And in respect to 
the true Messianic idea concarning which so much 
has been written, it can only be found as we find the 
to the thonght. 
пе of our ancient worthies, who lived during the 
tims of the schism of George Keith, said in the meet- 
that he knew no man Christ Jesus In heaven 
Uhout him, but by the grace of God within him." 
Now this із the true ‘‘sclentijlc method,” concerning 
which thou spoke in the last number of THE INDEX. 
And I will quote herein, not a despised Quaker, but 
a free religionist who has never been accused of be- 
Moving too much. John Stuart Mill saye (7h 
p. ): “Feeling and thought are much more 
g else ; they are the only things which we 
know tly to be real." Now biogenesia (no life 
without antecedent life) has become one of the ax- 
loms of science, and in order to estimate the thought 
of Jesus (true Christianity) let us turn to the Mes- 
sianic ideal of Zechariah: Sing and rejoice, О 
daughter of Zion; for lo, I come and I will dwell in 
the midst of thee, saith the Eternal. Ве silent, O all 
flesh, before Him; for He is ralaed out of His holy 
habitation." 


S 
, AAYO "the person esus 0 t 
may have been immense, is indistinct. That a great 
character was therein may be conceded; but pre- 
cisely wherein the character was great is left to con- 
um Now I feel to invite “О. B. F.“ and hia 
ellow free-rellgionists to the true "scientific meth- 
od” of the Friend“ (philosopher). Or, in other 
words, I would recommend the “Р al- 
lence” “of all flesh" as a mode of philosophy (wor- 


ship), — moeting thus together in order that the great 
problem of the age may find its solution. In a word, 
that we may find the truth (God), for herein із not 
only the science of reasoning, but Reason itself, 
Revelation and Reason being correlate. When we 
find the true Ego, we find God. And we are lost“ 
[ark saved) till we find the I Au principle of the soul. 
Is the Rock npon which Jesus founded his 
This, an Bancroft 

guide to virtue," And 


dogmas (Orthodory), but to the kin 
of God within you. And it is y “expedi- 
ent" herein that all authority shall pass away, be- 
cause that did interfere, as Socrates and Jesus both 
taught, with the scientific method of religion." 


Dayip NEWPORT. 
Авткетон, March 27, 1877. 
— 9 — 
"CONCERNING IMMORTALITY.” 


DEAE InpEx:— 

That was a clear, well-reasoned statement of Mr. 
Steddard’s on this subject, published last week. 
pnt = made me feel small and — p p 
shrank to very meagre proportions. I rose m its 
perusal feeling ugly and as if I could maliciously 
pinch a baby and make it ery. If the conclusions of 
that article are true, my machinery has been run- 
ning at a loss all this time, and it would have been 
money In my pocket if I had been untimely nipped 
when І was a very little bud. I thought I should 


have something left over at the final pasaing in of 


checks; but now, it seems, I am destined to a hope- 
leas "ачу. with no assets. Mr. Editor, I ama 
Bull in osophy, and cherish high hopes,—not a 
Bear ing around and depressing the Ideal Mar- 
ket. I wouldn't go short on human souls for al! the 
profits that bonds on time and consols bought and 
sold have ever made, 

I cannot but think there is more in the human 
soul than is dreamed of in Mr. Stoddard's philos- 
ophy. It hath not entered into his imagination to 
conceive the subtle, -persistent core of something 
that cannot die with deatb. 

There le present in this article, as always on this 
question, the one inexp ble difficulty,—the author 
writes about a matter relsting wholly to the future; 
and 80, of course, argue, reason, and deduce as he 
may, he cannot know, nor prove to others, what Is or 
la not going to be. It is very easy io claim n 

' of what is oris not to take place. The great 
tect of the present Scheme of Things has let 
down а 8 curtain between all living 
and thelr г, and seems to have sworn by the 
Eterna! that he won't tell what is going on behind it, 
у-и plan and em of — ture has been ar- 
run on purpose so that no soul can peep one вес- 
ond beyond. his one instantia] now.  Of.course there 
is no proof of anything beyond. The last transit of 
Venus could not have been proved to the first 
Chim „ Franklin's kite could not have been 
roved to Jesus Christ himself. Plenty of happen- 
gs and conclusions cannot be proved In mid career 
of any evolution; but when the career is complete, 
when the charm’s wound up, then many things ap- 
pear in clear light and can be proved. 
no proof of much that la so extremely probable in 
cotemporary time that no Intelligent mind can 
doubt concerning it; for Instance, that life, intelll- 
gence, and beings, corresponding to the human race 
on earth, exist in other worlds ours, The fut- 
ure may hold in it means of verifying that proba- 
bility; but at present it is not pudo 

I should Hke to see what Mr. Stephen Pearl An- 
drews can say to a statement like , especially on 
the polnt— There is absolutely no proof of the ex- 
istence of mind distinct from body." There ought 
to be resources in an Ology that rightly calla itself 
universal, either to confirm or refute conclusions like 
these of Mr. Stoddard's АП that hia article really 
amounts to ів а verdict of not proven; во the soul ів 
turned out of court, not exactly guilty of existence 
after death, or not proved to exist in a continued in- 
dividualized way. hope Mr, Andrews can reopen 
the case, make good some affirmative propositions, 
and, if not reverse the decision, at least throw some 
light on the errors of the court below. I have been 
greatly interested in Ша keen and far-reaching analy- 
вів of the human soul itself. When we can know 
what the soul ts, that alone will go far towards solv- 


ing the question of шило, cts 
HERON C. LELAND, 
New Yors, March 22, 1877. 
“THE SOUL.” 


No. 273 PEARL Sr., N. T., March 10, 1877. 
E орача € hich appeared in Т. 

e very able ent W ар HE 
INDEX of March 8, under the title of The Soul” 
seems to me to need a reply. The plan of argument 
pursued le to prove the nonentity of the soul аза 
means of disproving the Immortality of man. The 
writer justly admits that there are great differences 
of opinion with regard to the meaning of the word 
“вош,” and yet disposes of the great question of im- 
mortality by arguing that this “intellectual phenom- 
enon," ha 11 no Independent existence, cannot be 
Immortal. е question which Interests everybody 
їз not the nature of the soul, but the fate of man; 
and although I would take great pleasure in discusa- 
ing the nature of the sonl as a psychological exer- 
cise, when an argument concludes by denying im- 


mortality I think I am justified in making that great 
queetion the subject and centre of the reply. 

For the sake of argument, therefore, let us define 
the soul in auch a way that its entity will depend 
upon its immortality, which will remove the necessity 

discussing ita nature, as nothing le assumed by 
reason of that nature. 

Let us call the sou! that part of man, (/ any, which 
survives the body. The question then presents 
Itself: 18 man immortal ? M 

Ido not presume to offer a complete solution of 
this problem. The facta of our nature will have to 
be better understood than they are at present fo 
enable us to form sccurate conclusions concerning 
our destiny. But I am convinced that there are un- 
mistakable evidences of Immortality in the nature of 
man; and I submit that the fact that we are as yet 

le to offer a full or even partial solution of the 
whole question by no means proves that such a fate 
ia either Impossible or improbable. My purpose, 
therefore, is simply to offer a pict however im- 
perfect, of one of the evidences of !mmortality 
within us. It is evident that the destiny of a being 
depends upon its nature; if we understood our nat- 
ure, we could understand our TI but as we 
can do nelther one nor the other yet, let us draw а 


comparison between them, so as to ascertain if what 
we do know of our destiny is an adequate sequence 
of that which we know of our nature. We find In 


our nature, on the one hand, the “instinctive or 
natural desires" ; on the other, the faculties to sat- 
isfy them, Anexception to this rule, it is clear, 


would be а contradiction of Nature. As we develop 
from childhood, our desiree seem to elevate them- 
selves; the S nk and benevolent passions 
come to life, and still we find the ready faculties, 
which need but the action of the will to turn them 
to their destined use, At last the flower of intellect 
explains and crowns the plant of life; it unfolds 
itself and drinks in the truth of pure knowledge with 
which those who have gone before us have filled our 
atmosphere. To dismiss the simile, we have the 
man of science. His past is a life of g ous 
effort, of consecration to truth. His chief desire is 
to penetrate the darkness which heme him in; he 
craves morelight. His mind has attained a brilliancy 
which enables it to reflect a faint pem of infinite 
truth; and he dies. Where is the faculty to satisfy 
thia desire? Тз it the mind? It has been taxed to 
its uttermost, and has done nobly; and yet has his 
desire been satisfied? Наз а reasonable approach 
been made to the satisfaction of his desire? Ask 
the pioneers of human knowledge; they will tell 

ou—'"We do not know even what we are.“ Has 

‘ature then given us а desire во lofty that few ever 
do her the justice to develop it fully, only to be 
wasted and never fulfilled? Ie this nat pore 
born within us to be so Absolutely unanswered 

If we would ralse our minds to the conception of 
a “cause and its eternity," we should try and ap- 
prodato the allent evidences of Natnre which lead 


such convictions, R. S. P. 
— — — é⁰iĩw 
^ mus, PARRY. 


CrAnBINDA, Iowa, March 25, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

While we ure, to a great extent, out in the regions 
of darkness and a good way removed from some of 
the maln sources of light, there is occasionally a ray 
thrown out that lights up even this far-away region. 
Such а one we hare ктей recently in a course of 
six lectures by Mra. Mattle Hulet Parry, one of the 
freest thinkers and bravest women that has ever 
visited this section and that are now in the lecturi 
field. Her course of lectures closed on Tuesday 
last week. The Court House, after the first lecture, 
was on every evening filled to overflowing with an 
appreciative audience and increase of interest in the 
subjects discussed to the close, It was, in fact, like 
hungry men and women sitting down to а well-filled 


table, and refusing to arise ti]! they were sstiefied or 
joe supplies withdrawn. Tt was the first effort made 
ere to 


it the claims of true religion as opposed 
to doctrinal theology, and the effect produ has 
been remarkable, Boctrinal restrictions and limita- 
Чопа have received a most severe blow, and the mind 
has been invited to take а view of the pu tens 
which God in his goodness and wisdom has spread 
out before man in thé great world of Nature. 

the invitation did not stop at the simple facta, bat 
the mind of every hearer was directed to that under- 
current or stream of causation which Is the power of 


God in the world. 
The creed-worship united, as they umaliy x 


ey mer mr damaging reports, prompted by 11 

and founded on guesses, and nothing more, to defeat 
a hearing. But, as in nearly all cases of this kind, 
evil was overruled for good, as the only effect of the 
opposition was to increase the number of hearezs 
each successive night. 

Liberal societies cannot do better да ы a 
the services of Mrs. Parry. You will find in her 
the pluck, spirit, and talents that are needed. 

Her address is Beloit, Wisconsin. J. L. B. 


ВСЕЖЕ IN THE CARS: A candy boy passing through 
a car meets a cross old gentleman, and says: Pop 
corn! рор com!” *'Haln't got any teeth, 

-—— e man. Gum drops! gam drops!” calls 

e boy. 


“WHAT DO THEY alwsye put D. C. after Washing- 
ton for?" asked Mrs. Quilp of Mr. Q. Why, 2 
dear, don't you know Washington was the Daddy of 
Country?” sald Quilp, with з впіскег. — Boston Post. 


— — ——————— 

„Loox HERE, Pete,“ said а knowing darky, don't 

stand dar on de railroad,” Why, Joe?" “Kase, 

if de cars see dat шоп ob yourn, dey tink It am de 
depo’, an’ run rite in." i 
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Advertisement. 
THE PATRONAGE 


ef the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Tam Ixpex. The attempt 
wil advertis- 


Тип INDEX must not be held responsible 
for puy гои жез by — who 
wil Bled е 

—— responsi for 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


и $6 ** 51 «и с 


“53 “ H и 4 
n ad: a discount 
et 10 ouk. wn bo made; "s lumn 
& discount oent. 
On ап advertisements for w cash is 


advance, a 
Rut onthe ons там discount of % per 
be made, 


T? ADVERTISERS. 


‘The following states the experience of a 
wacosszful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Рив IE ee 

LEDO 
ТоТкп Impex Amon — дере. ла 
На had 


after insertion of the 
mürvertisament, sh that врет is 
pt on file and —— to by your теат 
Yours truly, 
Hur 8, BTEBPINS. 


Special arrangements will be made at re- 
ed terms for long-time or extended ad- 
wertisements, Address 

THE INDEX, 


No. 231 WASRIXGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


. ͤ —— —— 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Unos, No. 231 Wann ro Sr., Bostox, 


Ras been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ORE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publiahing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Mi ts the object of THE INDEX to give publie 
nos to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Bast matured thought of the age on all religious 
qweestions,and to apply !t directly to the social 
мей political amelioration of society. 


Weis edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
Saliowing Hst of Editorial Contributors 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York Ону. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCEE, Havorhill, Maas. 
Mus. E. D, CHENEY, Jamais Plain, Mags, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 
Mes, ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
, NJ. 


тегу uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Reve to most in the fature, 2 


Abmostevery number contains а discourse or 


far January 4, 1573, says: "That the want ofa 
тагора! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Senso of the word should be felt in Americs—that 
mesh a journal should have been started and во 
pewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is a good відпо? the times. There is no 
journal in England, France, or Germany; 
hough the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals 18, as you know, very large." 
And later rtill “Irsad the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest," 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
€ cents for thros months on trial. 

Address THE INDEX 


No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS LIND E X 7 R AOT 8.1 


PREE, u T 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Bolig- 
fom, А volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative &nd practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
Е. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillipa, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—al! given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Опе purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 

Ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1879. 30 cents. (Four or more, $$ 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Churoh in 
Amemca," by C. D. B. Mills оп“ Вацов as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Raligion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burieigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott,C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


of Sixth Annual eet 
ing, 1878. Scents. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by Bamnel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low; J.B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
стеЧа Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Miesting, 1874. W cents. (Four or 
more, 36 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonnesohein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
аз *Ohristian," “Anti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Becrets- 
гу'в Annual Report, and letters from Kesb- 
ub Ohunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875, 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 36 cents each.) Oontains Essays by 
Wm. О, Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О, B. Frothíngham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1876, 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains e full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of tha President, O, B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on "ТЬе Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Qathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Misa Susan Н, Wixon and 
Rov. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters frqm Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Reason and Hevelstion,by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents: tən for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1811 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mal may be sð- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston," or to the 
Beoretary. Now Bedford, Maas. 

WM.J.POTTER Ser. Р. R. A. 


Мо. 1.—Yruths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles.” Ма. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘Tauras FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 1$ copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thyof the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. $.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Kev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandisam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Intorestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, d 


No. 5.—**God im the Constitution,” by 
Bev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1.—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
У. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education, Price & 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. · 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No.9.—Fhe Christian Amendmoent, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous obarao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B, Oonsti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
feos to one hundred copies. 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern scienos upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Ie Bomaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Twoesanysby Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No. Un the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
Б oenta; 19 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Eeligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, Is 
the neoessary condition of the perpstaity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rey. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity, Price 10 cente; 12 copies for $1.00, 
Address . 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON BTREET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
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FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


AT 
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No. 981 Wasbhingion Street, Hostem- 


EDITOR: 
FERANCIB ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORA: 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York Ойу. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Мала. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Masa. 

Mus. E. D. СНЕКИ f, Jamaica Plain, Mase. 

GEORGE JACOB BOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H, CLARK, Florence, Maas. 

Mers. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, N. J. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken à higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiom 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticis throughout the world, amd 
when the welfare of humanity here asd 
now shall be the aim of ali private and 
publio aetivities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is spectal- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the par- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the peopie. The last 
vestiges af ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present во un- 
broken front, and the chief practical sim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
á great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Ths publication of а valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issus, wi! continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will com- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
enos, communications, extracta from valum- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coum- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Bol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. AU remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each cass. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.231 Washington Street, Boston 
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то BOOK-BUYERS. 


rit DOORS the revised liat of POPU- 
BOOKS on the o te aide of this 
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THE INDEX, 2 Wasbington St., 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 
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(Vols. 2, 3, 5, 6, and T) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office. PRIOES—volumes 
for 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 83.00. Sent by express at the 
purchaser's expense. Address THE INDEX, 
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IT 


States. 
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" ом and List of Officers, * 
5. ExTRAOTS from Approving Letters by 
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itous distribution by earnest friends 
Secularization. 
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For Half 
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contains 


"This book ns ауе Leotures, 
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“Thomas Paine," Individuality,” — “Her 


etica and Hertsies."" New and cheaper edi- 
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11. George Elliot. 
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327 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.765. 
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A NEW QUARTERLY. 


PROSPECTUS. 
Py e em been long felt in this ooun- 


& large and утар блр GE thinkin, 
poopie, ot D Mp m Чоп serving the | the 


1 
most radical ht of ourtime. To meet 
this want, and in hope that such demand 
may ү prove competens te. ТУ Ex DT ita med to 
—— on May 1,1 1, 2 5 м soon theres 
as circumstances the | i 
number of a l 


“THE RADICAL REVIEW.” 


The suooesa or failure of this project will 
pon the more or less enc 


announcement 
with from the public revioua to thé 
date mentioned, Believing that 

THE LABOR QUESTION— 


mo as it does, the basis of pro 
prinelples of Ananos, and the » сет 


e and анг! , in ita sot- 
re | indirectly 
the mental an by condition of the 
re i eens te considera ion 
X tu the intention of the 

lecting 1 * ie 83 
lec ts con b ve the erence 

to articles aim o a at the fointion of 
this puted problem. While doing, 


however, it will not exclude, ay t welome 
rather, S the + ropes presentation of all sides 
to human welfare, 


is bo) 
mand 1 e? nfrequency of its — will 
Waal rvunity f * еза of 


not 


space 
The editor and publisher avails himself 


RACIS. with pleasure of the permission granted 
ng - him by tbe Seno wine ons, to announce 
I. TAXATION OF ONHUBOH PROPERTY, by | them as probable con butors; to which list 
7 Las 7 Б ota.; ten, 30 ots.;| be hopes to make important additions hers- 
dred, After:— 

H. THERBIPLBAND by John Welse. John W. John Fiske, Edmund C, Bted- 
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SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For а handsome Certificate of Membership 
asan 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—0F THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gut-embossed BEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Шс Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Moeting- 
honse at opposite corners, symbolising the 
Separation af Church and State. 


For TwuwrT-FIYE DOLLANS, в stili larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Beal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient asaistance to the National Lib- 
ora) League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it, 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make а very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment, 


LI 
The following extracts from the Oonstitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


AZTICLE IV.—Any 
nie ME te 
а certificate, signed Preeident 
tonal XE] r0 8. 
shall pay twenty- fye dollars or more into 

jury shall be entitled to a similar 

as &life-member. <All the 
present as members at the Cen: Con- 
grosa of eres ie pm e mete 
was adop are declared permanent 
or charter-mem members of the National Libel 


AZTIOLE V.—. . . All charter-members 
and pp of the National Liberal 
E | Frou losa and ali d zocredited 

8 mocordan:e with the р 
art this Constitution, shall be ontitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual А 
Annual members of the National 
shal) be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O E G AN IZ E 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five dalegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same;— 


LOCAL AUXILIAEMY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ANTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as “they receive 
в written application signed by ten е more 

rsons and accompanied LA, n dollars, to 
— i a oharter for formation of & h 
Liberal 0. 


Liberal League 
and with other local лосова, АП votes of 
Annual all unica- 


the comm! 
tiona of the of 8 shal] possees 


no more MS or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 

Lib- 


B XVL— joon 
Be provisions accordance with 
lons of this Sendra e shall be 
ed to send its President and Secre- 


and three other members as delegatea 
ЕЕ е Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


(asd. | 21 Washington Street, Boston. 
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WHOLE No. 382. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS,” 


1. The Constitatéon of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
&spendant of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and consciance of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
t of в happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exoeption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. Thess equa religious rights and liberties Include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
thay lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are mot his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are posseased to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundaMentally and to- 
tally. E 

Б. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or Mbertes which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ists, fresthinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelleve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Publio or mational morality requires all laws and acta 
of the goverument to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
Fights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this abeolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of ns- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
mataral “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded te “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fally the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
meme nre not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act [n the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious bellevers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “onemies of morality," unite Оһагсһ and 
State in proportion to their sucoess, and, no matter bow 
igmorantly or innocenti, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Oonstitution and undermine this free government. 


* 10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free more- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
Specting religion; while violation of these rights, by obeok- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the trinmph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
4&epends on continued State ald, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritiam is 
magnified tenfold. 


213. No religion can be favorable to morality whose ооп 
timed existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohureh teaches good morals, of which justice is а funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; If it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked aa t is weak. 


15. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral infinesoes ot of bed, ne particular religion and mo 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Stato for any favor, amy privilege, аву immunity, The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; fts sole office is to establiah civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Churoh, being в compulsion of 
the whols people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protesta against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining tbe funds- 
mental idea on which it la balt. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, В. OONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 
Sorrow 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of. reli ‚ог favor- 


ing An; ar form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercize Pihereot; or 1 a union of 
and State, or ting any special pri im- 


vilege, 
any sect or religious body, or to 
bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of ару sect or religious body, oF соу number of 


—— — a P or v3 pere 
4 © press, or 

ly to assemble und to petition е Government for a re- 
dress of сев. 


or 

vate du A K — — 

any co w or equity, in consequence 

TY she may hold on the subject of religion. 

recti rte tbe en кА 3 — 
to port of any 

which he or she 2 not a voluntary member, 

Bmori0N 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Terri , Ini ality, or any civil division of any Btate 
or Terri ” levy any tax,or make any 

торгів’ for the su; ri, or ín aid, 
religious sect, or de or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in w. shall be observed; or for the 
oharity or of 


М 
Оох ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


WRITES a New York correspondent: “Ап acquaint- 
ance lately told me of his visiting the English Mis- 
sion, when he was in Zanzibar. While there, he no- 
ticed в missionary reclining on а couch, and londly 
calling for a servant to pick up and hand to him a 
book which had fallen on the floor.“ 

EUROPE'8 standing armies cost her about $500,000,- 
000 annually. M. de Girardin says that the danger 
of universal insolvency will never be removed, until 
rulers аһа] cease to prosecute their search for an 
armament which no projectile cam pierce and a 
projectile which no armament can withstand. 

Rev. О. L. ASHENFELTEB, of Carlisle, Pa., who 
has contributed in times past several noble contribu- 
tions to TEE INDEX, has been attacked for heresy by 
the Philadelphia Reformed Messenger; but a com- 
mittee appointed by the Consistory of the Reformed 
Church of Carlisle fully exonerate him from this 
fearful charge. This seems to indicate that the Ооп- 
sistory itself is slightly heretical and that Mr. Ash- 
enfelter’s labors have been crowned with воссева, 

SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Liberal League have 
been received as follows since our last Issue; from 
Mr. E. R. Wicks, Meriden, III., 104 names; from Mr. 
Joseph York, Meadville, Pa, 87; from Mr. J. N. 
Stelmle, Gardner, III., 103. In last week's paper, 
the number of signatures sent by Prof. Frothingham, 
of Ann Arbor, was misprinted 128,—it should have 
been 68. The total given was correct, however. 
Total number of signatures thus far received —3,012. 

A WEITER in the Boston Transcript of April 5 
thus exposes one of His Lectureship’s gross misstate- 
ments of fact: Rev. Joseph Cook asserted in his 
last Monday's lecture that Theodore Parker's works 
never reached a second edition. I thought at the 
time that this might have been an accidental error of 
speech, but the Advertiser's report this morning re- 
pests the error. I supposed that in Mr. Cook's re- 
vised reports he would be careful to verify his state- 
ments, Now І hold is my hand Theodore Parker's 
Discourse of Religion, printed їп 1855, and the pref- 
ace calls it the fifth edition. This is the only purely 
theological work which Parker wrote, and the one he 
would rather be kaown and measured by. Here our 
friend wil] discover that in ten years or leas five edi- 
tions of this theological work have been called for— 
an honor, I venture to assert, that was never paid te 


any other theological author. Again, since our lect- 
urer began his course of lectures, another edition of 
this work has been called for, and I found on Inquiry 
at my booksellers’ that their supply waa entirely ex- 
hausted, and they were expecting some more this 
week. This good demand comes of the gratuitous 
advertisement this evangelical lecturer is giving The- 
odore Parker and his works.—C.”’ ) 

Ix нів LAST Friday evening talk, Henry Ward 
Bescher іа reported as saying: Dr. Bartol in Boston 
is an amusing Unitarian preacher; he criticised some 
remarks I made in my course of lectures to the Yale 
theological students, in which I advised those who 
did not fee] as they wished, to put themselves as 
nearly in that state as they could, and act as if they 
really felt, for then the feeling would come. He said 
that this was hypocrisy, I don’t suppose that any- 
thing I say here will come under his notice, but I 
wish it could, for I reaffirm what I said then: 1f you 
put yourself in the channels of conduct which have 
been the result of a state of mind, that state of mind 
wil come again." Mr. Beecher may find “amuse- 
ment" in such criticisms, but it is only in virtue of a 
melancholy degree of moral callousness, His ad- 
vice to young preachers is to put on the semblance 
of deep feeling in the pulpit, even if they do not 
have it, in order to create the feeling itself In their 
own minds, But how about the audience? When- 
ever а minister seems to be profoundly earnest and 
solemn im his exhortations and sppeals, Mr. Beech- 
er's advice obliges the hearers to ask themselves: “Т 
the man really in earnest, or is he trying to pump up 
belief In his own mind by pretending to belleve and 
feel what he-says?" Пе. Bartol was right; such ad- 
vice is the inculcation of hypocrisy as a clerical duty. 
Alas for the Christian ministry if It has come to thia! 

Тнк ойрон Traminer of March 10 has this very 
interesting paragraph on the Sunday question: The 
Revus Historique publishes a minute, by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., concerning the observance of Sunday. 
It i» во curiously characteristic of the man, and also 
has so direct & bearing on the Sabbatarian queation, 
as to be worth reproducing: ‘It is contrary to the di- 
vine law,’ writes the Emperor, ‘to prevent a man, who 
has wants on Sundays as much as on other days of 
the week, from working on Sunday to gain his bread. 
Government could not impose auch а law unless it 
gave bread gratis to those who have nene. Ged has 
imposed on men an obligation to labor, since without 
labor he has not allowed them to gather any of the 
fruits of the earth. He has willed that they should 
work every day, since he has given them wants 
which every day make themselves felt afresh. We 
must distinguish, in what the clergy prescribe, be- 
tween laws which are truly religious laws, and obliga- 
Чопа which have been imagined only with the view 
ef extending the authority of ministers of religion. 
The observance of fasting on Friday and of resting 
on Sunday are only secondary and Insignificant rales. 
What essentially concerns the commandments of the 
Church 1s, not to injure social order, not to do evil 
to one’s neighbor, not to abuse liberty. ... I am the 
authority, and I grant to my people, once for all, 
permission not to interrupt their work, The more 
they work the less vice there will be... If I had to 
meddle with these matters, I would be rather dis- 
posed to order that, on Sundays, except during the 
houre of divine service, the shops should be open and 
the workmen at their work. When one casta a 
glance over the various classes which compose soci- 
ety, one {6615 that Sunday's rest is harmfal rather 
than useful; one sees in how many arts and how 
many trades this interruption of labor produces 
troublesome results. Soclety does not make up a 
contemplative order, Some legislators have wished 
to make it a convent of monks, and apply to It rules 
which only sult а cloister. Since men eet every day, 
they ought to be allowed to work every day.“ 
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RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELP , JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we ey. {4 the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other cial papers of the Board of eei pap 
that we assume no responsi ЖК фе else pu 
lished in its columns and claim no control or faduence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2, We demand that the em ormens of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

8. We demand that all public ——— for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
. government shall be abolished; and hat 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
d as a text-book or avowedly as а book of religious wor- 
ip, shall be prohibited, 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
ш all other departments the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
inet s observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 

ed. 


8. We demand that all laws 1 king to the enforcement of 


**Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed the ments of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 


be shall ee to сее АЫ апу vr ар 
n; our entire politi shall be foun 
ed and admínistered on a Fr secular basis; and that 


whatever changes 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promp 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsl- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS Е. ABBOT. 


Waid о, Wen. 
ew На lost le 


g [For THE INDEX. ] 


Free Religion Versus Transcendentalism. 


Dran FRIEND ABBOT:— 
The address given by yourself in the Horticultural 
all Course of Lectures, reported in THE INDEX of 
arch 22, I have read with deep interest and profit, 
The themes it treats are of profoundest, most vital 
import. Too much pains cannot be taken to appre- 
hend them justly, and to &tate the well-matured con- 
clusion of thought upon them clearly. They are 
very fundamental, 
ou do not lay too much emphasis, in my К, ач 
upon the importance of utmost freedom and thor- 
ness of inquiry in regard to all that may be put 
forward in the name of religious faith or philosophy. 
Here is the one vital and indispensable condition of 
all healthfu! life and growth, either in religion or 
=] thing else. 

. But I write to call attention to one or two points 
upon which you are, as 1 think, under misapprehen- 
sion. Transcendentalism you regard as one of the 
old forms of dogmatism, to be dismissed by Free Re- 
ligion, and rele; to essentially the same domain 
as Romanism, Lutheran Protestantism, etc. This in 
consequence of the fact that Transcendentalism af- 
firms the authority of Intuition,—the truths it reads, 
or supposes itself to read, in the inner consciousness 
of the soul. This you deem to be з piece of dogmat- 
ism, and involving an invasion and denial of the 
tights of intellectual liberty. 

ow I admit that in the name of Transcendental- 
ism there may have been limitary conceptions and 
dogmatic declarations; that some of those who have 
spoken as its representatives may have laid them- 
selves open to the charge you ү Күлкү the doc- 
trine itself. I have deemed that Theodore Parker, 
notwithstanding his great care to avoid all causes of 
aberration, did sometimes imagine and dogmatize 
елар, when dealing with tbe great questions of 
God, of Immortality, etc., other and more in the 
consciousness than was given in the inner content. 
And the same thing, I remember, seemed to me to 
befall Mr. Martineau, а year or two since, in his very 
ingenious and able replies to Tyndall. 

t is difficult, very difficult, to keep the mind free 
here in the realm of pure thought from all limitary 
and dogmatic determination,—the nature of the hu- 
man spirit is such, во related indissolubly to the 
world of the seen, all the conceptions being cast in- 
stinctively and of necessity in the mould of form, 
very difficult to take the idea of God, without invest- 
ing it instantly in a somewhat determinate, as - 
sonality, etc. Hence the mixture we see of 22 
ive and subjective, of the creations of imagination 
orfancy with the realities of pure thought, that we 
find more or less in the representations of Transcen- 
dentalists. Indeed this is the infirmity the world 
over, and it gives rise to whatever is limitary, dog- 
matic, false in religious philosophy, and in art, let- 
ters, ete., as well. As it has proved one of the 
most diflicult фын of the practical astronomer 
to obtain an achromatic telescope, so an achromatic 
eye, one of the most needed, із also one of the rare- 
est instruments of criticism." Mr. Parker recognized 
this ever-besetting danger, I judge, for he says, as І 
recallin his letter to his congregation, speaking of 
this self-same theme, the interpretation of the facts 
of consciousness: “І know now better than it was 

sible then... how often the inquirer mistakes 

is own subjective imagination for à fact of the uni- 
verse. 1% is for others to decide wliether I have 
sometimes mistaken a little grain of brilliant dust in 
my telescope for a fixed star in Heaven.” 

2. But, whatever the mistakes or shortcomings of 
some of its representatives and expositors (not all 
have been thus lty), Transcendentalism itself 
should not be condemned unless it be itself essen- 
tially false and vicious as a doctrine, a method. 
This last, I su е, from the tenor of your address, 
you believe. at is Transcendentalism in its es- 
sential position? It із, as I understand it, that the 
spiritual, the realm of substance, the invisible, the 
idea of the infinite, is revealed epp the 
soul, or is present primarily there in the thought; 
that it cannot be imparted or communicated from 
without, since it transcends all the outer; that it is 
its own authentication, and that the final appeal 
must always be laid to that standard within. Now 
if this be not true, I see not how anything in the 
world of religion, or indeed of philosophy, can be es- 
tablished. 

3. "Science," you say, knows nothing of finali- 
ties or authorities that may not be doubted.” But 
how can she become science at all, except by arriv- 
ing at something which as a foundation is final, 
some absolute upon which may be planted as upon 
firm ground the conviction? The protest of Free 
Religion, you declare, “affirmed the great fact of re- 
ligion.” How should it be entitled to affirm any- 
thing except by authority of those fundamental 
truths that dwell in the soul, that shine by their own 
light with a resplendent lustre greater than ''aught 
ever seen upon sea orland"? If these be denied in 
their sovereign, authoritative power, denied in the 
name of Free Religion, then I cannot for the life of 
me see how Free Religion does not by that very act 
cut off the bough upon which itself reposes, and 
. itself to annihilation. 

4. If the idea of God—and by that I mean the idea 
of a somewhat supersensuous, ethereal, eternal, how- 
ever you may name or attempt to describe it—is 
“not at all а fact given in consciousness," then how 
shalt it be imparted or put into the consciousness ? 
How shall spiritua! phenomena have verification by 
any other standard than that within the soul, within 
and not without, since the world with which we have 
to deal here transcends all that belongs to the 
without? 

5. I see you intimate that the realm of experience 


may ahd will be found to cover a wider domain than 
has been accorded to it generally by scientific men, 
and I think you may add metaphysical philosophers 
also; at least Kant, so far as I remember, is very spe- 
сібе in his employment of the term іп the sense you 
mention. It will be seen to mean not simply the ex- 
periences of or through the senses, but will cover the 
fact of the immediate contact of the intellect with 
the outer universe as well." If in the term outer 
univérse" you include, as I suppose you do, what- 
evér belongs to the realm of the spiritual, the world of 
substance, the everlasting, then I submit we are 
brought back to the same grounds as that essentially 
of Transcendentalism, the inner beholding the intu- 
itional consciousness, The old witness has come 
back again; he has been withdrawn from the court 
for a little, changed his coat and returned, with а 
new alias; but it is the self-same man. 

6. I do not think you have much the advantage, in 
the final appeal, of the man who in the last resort 
falls back upon the strength of his private Intuition. 
He also can retort upon you, “How do you know?“ 
And what at last can you say to him farther than 
that, in your own deepest and most closely interro- 

ated consciousness, you feel that you do see, you do 
ow? Ever ultimately there must be a reason 
“that cannot be reasoned.” The charge you do not 
know—you dream," is one in all ages easy to make; 
but it establishes nothing, and is besides a sword 
that eui че mn; The danger in мане ever, I 
suppose, is in confounding а fancy with truth, taking 
appearance for or as the measure of reality. But the 
timate affirmation, if anywhere, must be within, 
and the correction of all error is to be applied in this 
world within. ' 

I know well that science, physical science, has an 
important office to perform in its relations to the 
problems of religious culture, aud I am glad to see 
that such strong emphasis is being laid upon it at the 

resent time. Great value there is withal in history 
n the conclusions, the thoughts, and judgments 
others, Here we have safeguard, à check and cor- 
rective in a measure to the individual mind, but they 
are secondary and subordinate, aids, not source; 
auxiliary, not primal. 

7. Of two things, incontestably, I think, one: 
either the validity of the truths resident and luminous 
in the consciousness must be maintained and held as 
aod against all beside,—and this will carry us to 

е main Ў на of Transcendentalism, the in- 
tuitional visiqg, the authority of the ideal; or, these 
denied, we hew away from under our feet all ground 
upon which it is possible to base an affirmation in 
religious thought, and this brings to the destruction 
of all religion, free, as well as every other. 

Judging from what you say of the breadth of sig- 
nification you deem fairly covered in the word ex- 

rience,” I sometimes incline to think that the dif- 
erence that seems to lie between us may be more in 
name than in substance, and that by careful com 
ison and explanation it might mach diminish, if not 
fade away. But whether this be so or not, surely a 
free and thorough examination of the ground will 
not fail to bring the facts in the case to a clearer 
light, and set the truth itself in more distinct out- 
line, and under easier, juster apprehension. 

More e wd I believe, can no one sympathize with 
you in the brave protest you are uttering for relig- 
ious freedom than do I. There із precious and also 
costly testimony to be borne by us all in this behalf. 

CHARLES D. B. MILLS. 

SvRACUSE, N. T., April 5, 1877. 


— — — 9 ~ 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. GANNETT. 


DEAR ABBOT :— 

Your criticism of my Moody-sermon treated me 
most kindly, and my argument as kindly as you 
could. You asked me to tell you how what you said 
impressed me; and I should have done so before 
now, had I not been on the constant move till I 
reached St. Paul three or four days ago. 

You think І misconceive the process of evolution“ 
in religious thought (1) in that I treat this process as 
the developmental changes in a single organism, 
ignoring the facts of a succession of forms, a e 
for existence, a survival of the fittest; and (2 
that the change which I describe from concrete to 
abstract conceptions in the popular religion is not a 

88 of evolution“ at all, but of its 
tion, dissolution.“ You think also (3) that Mr. 
Moody's essential meanings and ours won't translate 
into each other, as I claimed,—the difference being 
substantial, not merely formal. 

Let me quote one or two sentences from you with. 
which I heartily agree. Breadth in religious cult- 
ure,'—does it mean a philosophy less broad than the 
facts?" Never. ‘‘We plead fora ep em of re- 
ligion that shall take in the whole of evolution, 
not merely a part of it,—that shall distinguish things 
that differ." Amen! But to indicate what the 
“whole fact" of evolution is, I should add—''that 
shall distinguish things that differ and recognize sim- 
ilarities where things agree." For, as I understand 
evolution, it names the process of the One 
Many, and two facts are constant in the process; (1 
а fact of continuous identity, (2) а fact of contin: 
change,—a certain unity at essence and in substance, 
with ceaselessly progressive variation in the form. 
I have supposed that no emphasis which ignored 
either one of these facts took in the whole" evolu- 
tion; and, further, that the union of these simulta- 
neous facts was no more characteristic of the evolu- 
tion occurring in a single organism than of 
occurring in a succession of specific forms, Through- 
out the differentiated series the identity still runs, 
The appearance of a new type," so-called, indicates 
no disconnection, but simply a sufliclent increment 
of variation to win a new name, On the ‹ 
hand, within the developmental changes of the 
single organism, I have supposed thatthe = 
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recognized very plainly the “succession of forme 
the struggle for existence, and survival of the fittest, Н 
in the way in which parts were progressively built 
up at the expenes of other . I did not know 

were two kinds of evolution,” one for the 
single m, another for the series. Are there? 
If not, is not the first point of your criticism, on 
— much of the rest depends, quite beside the 


Further: you know our Free Religious motto is 
“Freedom and Fellowship in Religion.” One of the 
two facts of evolution—tbat of the continuous iden- 


sctentiſto 
half of that motto, the “Fellow- 
a" Our fellowship with those from 
in faith is som more than 

what you speak of as a hand of fri tip and ad- 

miration stretched across profound chasms of vari- 

ance: it exists not merely in spite of tbe formal 

' variance, which is very real, but in virtue of the 
underlying agreement, equally real. Doctrines do 

translate into each other to me. I ses analogues, I 

believe in comparative anatomy applied to religious 

faiths, And it 16 on the 1 of underlying uni- 

thes that I own and claim p with alien thinkers, 

however little the good cousins who know nothing 

about com ve anatomy will allow the claim. In 

this am I In error, or are they? Is this philosophy 

of religion leas broad than the facts, or does it only 

— et inet as the facts by making such recog- 

Now in my sermon I was not writing on evolution 

in on save as it concerned my eub which 

ё comtinuity of thought ss the of re- 
fellowship. I dwalt on that fact of evolution 


we at least who claim to be 
to have a philosophy of religion as 
mand by our philosophy, in- 


Ebene, unable to trace aimi- 


measure — absurdity. 


в 

d survival of the fittest, — 

were the subject treated ons 
jects turning on Freedom 

this other side, the second of the 

evolution, we have, I think, the 


xisting 
was engaged in urging. You will find the sentences 
im the middle of the fifth column of the sermon. 
But in all that was said about forms“ or “symbols” 
you would seo the sama tlon implied, if you 
and I proportioned "substance" and form“ of To: 
trines in the y way. Part of the difference be- 
tween us must only apparent, you probably class- 
ing as ‘substance’ what! should ма under “orm ‘ed 


y order of emphasis is—Life before 
Thonght; and, in thought, the Unities before the 
Differences, as having an actual scientific value 

than the differences; the latter to be treated 
with absolute honesty, which implies perfectly plain- 
Г) ngon the опе side and non-ex on on 

е other side, I half-suspeet you would sa frank) 

rank the Differences before the Unities aa scientifi- 


А 


my vision as against details of 
ours. I see, an said I saw, what you see,—Mr. 
Moody's insistence on much besides the moral con- 
tents of his doctrine; but as I listen to him (or liste 
ened rather; four times I heard him, besides reading 
sermons) his conscious, and still more notably his 
unconecious, emphasis seems to lie upon its moral 
contents; that makes his substance,“ the reat is his 
„form,“ his “symbol” for It. And I claim power, 
and, having power, feel bound to read down to the sub- 
stance; and, „ ind myself 1 y at one with 
him there That Мт. Moody f confounds his 
form and substance and probably would not assent to 
the theory of translation, was also said; but one of 
ш from him (from yon, too?) is that I 
should not look on him as good authority in regard 
to the analogies of falth. 
The remaining point of your criticlam, the second, 
10 that the broadening of the popular Christian doc- 
trines, from concrete to abstract conceptions, is a 
process of dissolution,—not, as I called it, of evolu- 
tion. You certainly seem right according to the ac- 
formula of evolution; and I am puzzled. 
But I do not see that the error, if it be one, affects 
my main position in the sermon, which is, you know, 
that an underlying continuity exists in religious 
ideas which is the basis of religious fellowship, 
That continuity with its consequence remains 
does it not, whether the tendency of change is 
“decay” or "growth"? Again it is but to restate my 
vision as against yours to say, for instance, that the 


Unity which science reveals In Nature, the Power 
that makes for righteousness and benefaction, looks 
to me like an ех on of the Christian's idea of 
“904° ; that the immanenes of this One in each and 
every individual seems to me expansion of the 
Christian doctrine of Incarnation; and so of other 
E c even those more especially Mr. Moody's. 
u$ Í wish on this point you would some en- 
large. This I see, that tbe religious conceptions of 
any given day are but the aspect which the scientific 
conceptions of that day assume when man’s Imagins- 
tion tries to unify them and adjust them, past the 
finite, to the scale of the Infinita and ultimate and 
absolute. And this I also see, that in regard to “‘ev- 
olution" the conceptions of sclence and those of re- 
ligion reverse each other's law of growth. Of old all 
Bclence tended to become at once religious in its form, 
and these religious forms were concrete and complex 
just because the science proper was so alight and 
formless. Now all ous со ons tend to take 
the scientific form, and are simple and formless just 
because the science has become the opposite. Is 
this the fact, then, that, strictly speaking, in ages of 
advance science alone undergoes “evolution,” passi: 
asit does from the vague to the heterogeneous an 
determinate in its laws“ of the outer and the lnner 
universe; while In religion the elmultaneous process 
of thought is *dissolution'' ? And this In general,— 
not merely, as you suggest, dlesolution“ with reler- 
ence to Christianity? With science what it із to- 
day, the rising religion, “the faith of science," must 
needs contain few symbols, and those few кар, 
vast, transcending formula, But I see not why they 
are not continuous with the symbols of the popular 


religion. 

Perhaps this is not thought clearly out, and you 
can give me light. Print it or not, as you choose. 
If not, please send It back to me. you print it, 
after your 1. 2, 8, of rejoinder, we will let our differ- 
ences drop ae for the present. Meanwhile, across 

ere 


our chsam, is my —for our agreements 
sake] Yours 
W. C. GANNETT, 

Sr. PAUL, Minn., March 28, 1877. . 

[And here is our hand in all heartiness and sincer- 
ity—both for the agreement’s sake“ and for the 
sake of that honest "difference" which even our 
friend feels it (and justly too) a part of duty not to 
forget! 'The agreement is Just as necessary as the 
difference, and the difference just as necesaary as the 


agreement; each is absolutely indiapeasable in the: 


eyes of scienco. If we radicals could Indeed trans- 
late“ the whole of Moody's religion into our own,— 
if it were not Impossible to make the translation 
without sacrificing totally certain profound differ- 
ences of tbe two which Moody himself protests are 
fundamental (and we must agree“ with him here!), 
—there would have been no discussion between Mr, 


Gannett and us; in which case we should have lost 


the fresh and beautiful proof he has given that the 
frank discussion of differences need involve no injus- 


tice, no unkindness, no perversity, no misconstruc- 


tlon of motives. For this we thank him gratefully, 
and drop the subject, with а hope that our readers 
will have more from his pen by-and-by.—Ep, ] 


“DNBELIEP AS А SEN." 


The Congregationalist undertakes to defend Mr. 
Moody's statement that unbelief ів the worst of sins; 
and In order to clear the way for a convincing argu- 
ment, it begins by denying Jesus used the word 
“bellave’’ in a merely intellectual sense, tho we 
admit that, in past ages, not a few of Ша ‘essed 
disciples have understood him to that effect, and 
have dealt out a liberal damnation to all who, for 
any reason, failed to hold a Christian creed." Christ 

reference to the real moral element of the 
problem." ‘The belief of men, on all but mathe- 
matical subjects, is largely governed by their selfish 
interests and plans." ‘‘Christ, then, simply says to 
every man to whom the gos is presented in its 
true doctrine and clear evidence if he allows 
himself to be blinded to it by his self-will, prejudice, 
passion, pride, or love of sinful ways, he thereby 
manifests a spirit of жеу фин truth, and of dis- 
obedience to God, and cannot have part in the king- 
dom of God. Surely this is just.“ Another phase 
of unbelief ія where the will does not во much mis- 
lead the reason as resist It; that is, where the man, 
while admitting the truth as It isin Jesus,“ refuses to 
allow it to control his heart and life, and thus treats 
it a» if he did not intellectually belleve it. This is 
the sin known as unbelief in the New Testament.“ 

This іг quite plausible. Self-will, prejudice, pas- 
sion, love of sinful ways, and a spirit of disloyalty to 
truth are certainly to be condemned, and the Register 
is always ready to denounce them as heartily as the 
Congregationalist. q A man who resists what he 
knows and admits to be the truth need not expect to 
be defended by us. We bardly think he can finds 
champion In INDEX or even the Investigator. 
Let him be blamed severely, for he richly deserves 
it. Let him be warned somal, for he deeply needs 
admonitions and entreaties. this is all that is 
meant by calling unbelief criminal, '*unbelieverw' 
will join аз loudly in the chorus of disapproval as 

of the faithful. 
d yet we hesitate a little before the 
ongregationaliat! s шр Аш; conclusion: ‘‘Thus 
— Moody only imitates Savior himself, and all 


which rejects Christ and his salvation." 


the Congregationalist, really mean that Mr. Moody 
hes no condemnation for fair-minded and honest 
men who reject his le doctrines, not on ac- 
count of any disloyalty to truth er love of sinful 
ways, but because, after chndid and dispassionate 
examination, they believe those doctrines to be false? 
Is it taught at the Tabernacle that there la no sin or 
1 in denying the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the 
learlous Atonement, Total Depravity, and Eternal 
Punishment, unless the denier is blinded by self-will, 
or denies what he knows to be true? Does Mr. 
Moody wish it to be distinctly understood that it is 
unjust and unchristian to “sentence men to damna- 
tion for holding opinions which simply conform to 
the evidence be theilt minds“ Р la is just what 
the Congrega&tionalist seems to affirm. If its assure 
ance ie warranted, and an authorized statement can 
be obtained from the t revivalist endoreing the 
argument of our neighbor, “much needless mystifi- 
cation" will indeed be avoided. It is to be regretted, 
however, that, working our way th the fog of 
misapplied words and cloudy ideas” been de- 
ferred во long. Whatever Mr. Moody may be about 
to preach, we have seen im hie published 
discourses which resembles the ?8 
theory that only immoral “unbelief” із to be justly 
condemned, 

We confess that we should place more reliance 
ороп the ationalist’s mam statement, If we 
were not troubled by some of ita Introductory re- 
marks, What does it mean by its admission that 
“in past " not a few eseed disciples of Jesus 
have dealt out a liberal damnation to all who, for 
reason, failed to hold what the anathematizers 
to be the Christian faith? Why does it say “in past 
ages"? Would it have Its readers think that It be- 
lleves that nobody entertains such absurd views at 


deacons of its acquaintance, can it not find a few 
who do not expect to meet Їп heaven all candid and 
conscientious ‚ whether Unitarians, Univer- 


salists, Romanista, or ? 
It was not in the Dark Ages, but within twenty 


years, that a prominent Boston “Evan ” house 
reprinted a book edited and andere by Mr. n 
geon, which contained, in capital letters, on ite last 
page: “HE THAT BELIEVETH SHALL ВЕ SAVED, LET 
HIS SINS BE KVER 80 MANY; HE THAT BELIEVETH 
NOT SHALL BE DAMNED, LET HIB SINS BE EVEE 80 
Few.” It was not before the invention of the print- 
Ing- press, but recently, In a liberal “Orthodox” relig- 
fons journal, here in the United States, that these 
words of a famous American preacher were published : 
“This is our danger: not that we shall be sinful, not 
that we shall be imperfect, not that we shall be vain, 
not that we shall be foolish, not that we shall be cor- 
rupt in our imaginatione, but that we shall not be- 
Heve in Christ, Our salvation is not so much im- 
perilled by wickédness as by unbelief.” — Reg- 
ister, March 24. 


— —— • äZmãil 
A CATALONIAN EXORCIST. 


I will — describe what has just happened in 
this wealthy city. About the 4th or 15th of October 
It was privately announced, chiefly to the faithful 
women of the co: tion which regularly throngs 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, in the street of San 
Francisco, that а young woman of seventeen or aigh- 
teen years of age, of the lower clase, having long 
been afflicted with “a hatred of holy things" —the 
poor дїгї probably was subject to epi ере fita, and 
crled out and became convulsed when she heard the 
notes of the organ in church,—the senlor priest of 
the church above mentioned would cure her of her 
disease, ог, to use that gentleman's own language, 
атак, py ler and mountebanks ; see how the 
church will cure this poor girl who is at present 
possessed with four hundred devils,” 

Those who are A nye with Barcelona know 
well the Calle San ncísco, one of the well-to-do 
streets of the city, and its church, Espiritu Santo, 
not à r man’s, but a fashionable church. For 
eight days, the last day being the 17th instant, a 
little stream of persons of al] ranks and of either sex 
might have been seen at the unusual hour (for 
church-going) of 12 A. M., threading its way towards 
the church. The Mq door was kept closely 
shut, but the faithful or credulous, the open scoffer, 
апа the lover of s and wonders found admittance 
by а eide-door to the exhibition which I am about to 
describe. The church was dark, but a sickly light 
was shed by wax lights on the sable forms of some 
elghty or one hundred persons who clustered round 
the presbiterio, or sanctuary, in front of the altar. 
Within the little enclosure, or sanctuary, separated 
from the crowd by а t railing, lay on a common 
bench, with а little pillow for her head to recline 
upon, à rly-clad girl, probably of the peasant or 
artisan class; ber brother or husband stood at her 
feet to reatrain her (at times) frantic kicking by hold- 
ing her lege. Tho door of the vestry opened; the 

bitor—I mean the priest—came In. The poor 
£m not without just reason, had an aversion to 
oly things,“ or, at least, the four hundred devils 
with!n her distorted body had such an aversion; and 
In the confusion of the moment, thinking that the 
father was a holy thing," she doubled up her legs, 
screamed out with tehipg nostrils, her breast 
heaving, her whole body writhing, and threw herself 
nearly off the bench. The male attendant seized 
her legs, the women e asm her head and swe 
out her dishevelled . The priest advanced and, 


mingling famillarly with the shuddering and horror- 
. — p ‘sald, i child, 


at the 
now sobbing and rove n the bench, 
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DR. JOHN HENBY NEWMAN. 


No two sets of Ideas could be more dissimilar than 
those respectively suggested by the man John Henry 
Newman and the pisce Birmingham. And yet In 
Birmingham ts Dr. Newman's home. There the late 
Oardinal Wiseman pisced himi in 1848, and there he 
still remain, An ogly red-brick building, ahaped in 
the most modern of modern stylen, in а suburb full 
of other ugly red-brick buiMin' 2 
of ground before it planted with dingy shrubs, stan 
ing back а little from the street as if overshadowed 
by the grandeur of the bboring bank and inn,— 
suéh is the place where Dr. Newman’s dwelling le 
fixed. For this he has exchanged those ''spires of 
Oxford, domes and towers, gardens and ves, 
once, and indeed still, во dear to him, which he has 
never seen again, except, as a passing traveller from 


science, nearly one years ago. | 

For many years Dr. Newman came to live in 
Birminghsm he was atmost forgotten by the world, 
once much occupied with him and his dolngs. At 
first, after his secession to Romo, the religious news- 
papers“ to use certain words of Mr. Carlyle—“ were 
тегу lively, and promptly sėlsing thelr cue, ргове- 
cuted It to all lengths and breadths In thelr ead way." 
The deliberate *utmission to the Papal yoke of one 
of the foremost Englishmen of the day, the most 
conspicuous figure in tho greatest national seat of 
learning, was am éxercine of ihe right of private 
judgment not dreamed of in the philosophy of the 
chief champions of that great principle; and for 
some time "the thaltor Newman’ wae solemnly pa- 


PADS mie the Jut cf loe at fh Mom 
овїе care, the youths of some of the у 
Catholic familles аге trained In traditions of scholar- 
ship and conduct transplanted from the old national 
seats of education, but modified or transformed by 
his judgment, and impressed, if we may po speak, 
with his personality. And if we are privileged to 
penetrate to the room whence all thie influence radl- 
ates, and where, fenced in by double windows from 
the noise and bi winds of the outer world, the 
Father" lives—his in one corner of 1t, behind & 
little screen,—we ahall find him, as of old, эму 
among his books And * „constant to “Ма wor 

and to his labor until the evening," whose shades 
are now gathering around him. can guees at 
the literary treasures that chamber contains? It ip 
significant of the simplicity of tbís great nature that 
when the Dream of Gerontius"—ihe most vivid 
sketch of things beyond the veil that has been given 
to the world since Dante—was drawn from him by . 
the death of а dear friend, it was во lightly valued by 
him that its rescue from the waste- basket to 
which he was about to consign it was due to an acti- 
dent. 

As Dr. Newman’s days grow fewer, they grow 
longer. He has ever been am early riser, and 
„ — am —— ewe 10 

t nelly engaged redeeming the time. 
Be ise tes hours are given te devotion. Shortly 
after seven he says his mass—usually for some years 
past in the chapel of the Bona Mors,—in which the 
souls of the founders and Catholic benefactors ef his 
old coil at Oxford are always remembered. At 


chi that you will b t (prudentes 
and оа 4 — — Fnit | lengua you shal Р 


non lying 
of the stupid amd shuddering crowd of her fellow- 
men and women. The priest an by lamenting 
with tears that it is, unhappily, е fashion of peo- 
coded ees Be rr d quacks of all d 
wi Or. ap &nd q e 
scription” —the Sram mpm were medicos, somnam- 
bulas, y curamderos— when they have hard at hand 
the aid of religion, and an aid and remedy secure 
and allsuffücient." He continued his address by 
saying that the means of which be should make use 
in the present case were not the strongest in his 
мт, ‘or to nee the strongest was not now allowed. 
ө then seid: ‘This joven—i.c., young giri enjoys 
a most perfect tranquillity and calmness so long as 
does not catch a sight of holy things, such as the 
holy water, the priest s dress, the altar, the church, or 
hear the sound of a bell, the roll of an s notes 
resounding through the aisle, You know,” continued 
the priest, that so great is this girl’s aversion to hol 
things, myself included, that abe goes into convul- 
and distorts 


moment she arrives, m Sho corner of tala raded “in inquisitorial sunienito” before an enligut- | abont o’cleck he appears in the refeetory, 
. NE кз gos ened publie. Dr. Newman has himself sketched for | Where he breakfasts in moe, after €—— ас 
Ж sac пра е 1995 | те in his inimitable way, the fave which overtook houses, attacking meanwhile ha. pile 


Ё 
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“Papal perverte," ве thoy were called at that period, 
the Ineredible motives which were нарий to them, 
the bold mixstatemenu, the rash 13 which 
were confidently bazarded regarding them. And 
then, he adds, “When every resource has failed, and 
In spite of all that can be sald amd surmised and et- 

šsed and hopeif about the ns in question, 
Catholics they are and Ca са they remaln, the 
8 man hasa last resource. He forgets that 

е ever heard of them; he has no duties to thelr 
names; they die to him.” The pfcture із drawn 
from the life, and represénts accurately what hep 
pened in Dr. Newman’s own case. After asserting 
that he was mad, that he had quarrelled with the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Rome and had been sus- 
pended, nay, that he had given up revealed religion 
altogether, the world ceased to trouble itself further 
about him, and, pronouncing thro the mouth of 
Lord John Russell that his "conversion" was an in- 
explicable event," went its way, and left him at reat 
with the little band of friends who had followed him 
into his new home. And with the exception of the 
few years women in Dublin, cssaying, at the bid- 
ding of ап ty, а great task under impossible con- 
ditlons, there he has since remained,— rl crie as he 
has told us, after a rough sea; willingly ing, as he 
elsewhere says, that humble place of service which 
— * ose for him, the desire of his heart 
and his duty going together; determined not to have 
the pralse or the popularity which the world can 

ve, but, acco to St. Philip Ner!'s precept, to 
ove to be unknown. 

This aspiration, however, was not to be gratified. 
Thirteen years ago a popular writer, among whose 
many merits accuracy of thought or statement can- 
not be reckoned; thought fit to accuse Dr. Newman 
by name of teaching that truth for Из own sake was 
not, and, on the whole, 1. not to Бе, a virtue 
with the Roman clergy. is accusation, going во 
far beyond the popular qoe entertained st 
him, appeared to Dr. Newman to call solemnly for 
an answer. An answer was given In the Apologia 

о Vita gud, where, at the cost of no simal 
ng to a nature eminently sensitive and shrinking 
from publicity, the veil was lifted from ОЕ: 
years of his inner life in a natrative whose simple 
candor carried comviction even to theological oppo- 
nents, Few books have so triumphantly accom- 
plished their purpose as that remarkable work. It is 
not too much to say that a revolution in the over 
estimate of the author was caused by it. Since its 
publication he has, in one way or another, been 
brought frequently before his countrymen ; and wide- 
ly as the vast majority of them differ from his relig- 
lous opinions, there ів probably no living man in 
whose unswerving rectitude they more entirely be- 
Пете, or for whom they entertain a deeper reverence 
and es tein 
Certainly that reverence and respéct would not be 
diminished in the case of any one by а familiar 
knowledge of Dr. Newman’s daily life. His warm- 
eat and most devoted friends are those with whom he 
lives, his dearest brothers, as he calls them In the 
Apologia, the priests of the Birmingham Oratory; 
and it іа curious and significant how each of them 
in his way reflects something of the tone and charac- 
ter of their illustrious superior,—''the Father," as 
T суро Dorian him, тав та че house 
well-n: evi карыя o im. In the “par- 
lor" into which the visitor 1s shown hangs a print of 
Oxford, with the touching inscription underneath, 
“Pili homints putasne vivent ossa ista? Et dizi, Dom- 
ine Deus, tu nosti," The library іа half furnished 
with his books; many of them once stood in his 
rooms at Oris]. In the church we have realized in 
some sort а type of architecture which he has him- 
self described; not the scientific and masterly con- 
ception of a great whole with many parts, but some- 
thing lain and imartificial, “ап addition of chapel to 
| ch „ and s wayward wth of cloister according 
to the occasion, with h cesled shrines and un- 
i iT recesses, with paintings upon the walls, as 
| If by a second t, with an absence of display 
and a wild irregular beauty." Then there ls the Or- 
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ues and the devils have been constan ed; 
— "the e ар dar ою, А 
ws, they return posesa Y % 
ЖА (ма М — кыны 
ер 
most anhappy objeet of his attack, the priest com- 
menced: In the name of God, of the saints, of the 
Blessed Host, of every holy sacrament of our Church, 
I adjure thee, Rusbel, come ont of her." [N. B.— 
«Вале! 16 the name of a devil, the devil ha two 


adjured, the girl throw herself in an agony of convul- 
sion, till her ted face, foam- tared lipe, and 
e 


and the duties involved in the 
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o'clock, and on days when ‘his torn comes 
“tho Father’ girds on the apron of service, and 
upon his brethren, not himself citting down 
they are served. All eat in silemos, only broken 
the voice of the lector, who from the pulpit 
corner reads first a chapter from the Vulgate, then 
chapter of the life of a saiwt, and lastly, a portion 
from some modern work of general interest. When 
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in succession gives his opinion, ending wi 
Th COE * а rep ens ad 
en the anms aa 
T saved and 


the pent-up fi 
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ont of this moet муно ен hoai Can't 4222 


Out of the crowd are a plainly-attired Spanish 
gentleman, and sald, '' * father, how can you pray 
to and praise the devil? Ihave read somewhere he 
la а liar and the father of lies. Does he keep his 
word?" „Tes,“ said the “he la muy formal’ 
I. e., а man of his word. our promise, 
Eusbel.” Never, shouted the devil, or the ly 
now Inshed Into an sing of frenzy. ‘You shall,“ 
p the holy father; the suffering girl, like в 
rolaéd and wounded snake, her dreas all disar 
\ „ her bosom heaving, wormed and twisted into 
of the silly woman who knelt and cried by 
her of torture. At last from the.quivering lips 
of the glrl came the words, I will”; but the devil 
dded, with traditional perversity, "I will cast the 
one hundred ont, but by the month of the girl” 
Ta prisat objected. The exit, he said, of one hun- 
devile out of the small ish mouth of the 
woman would leave her в ted." Then the 
dened girl said she must undress herself for the 
evils to escape. This petition the holy father re- 
used. Then 1 will come oui through the right 
foot, but ürst"—theé girl had on a hempon sandal, 
e was obviously of the poorest class—‘‘you must 
take off her sandal” The sandal was untied; the 
foot gave а convulsive plunge; the devil and hls myr- 
midons ( the cura sald, looking around trium- 
ghantly) had gone to thelr own place. And, assured 
this, the wretched dupe of a girl lay quite still. 
e sa anon м р (р for — А.М. 85 

е su Ay, and it commence 
came a band cf blue-bloused artisans and rd Ma 
mittance to the church. The priest stoutly refused 
entrance to any but women. The men beat the 
church door; the police came; a scrimmage arose, 


and the priest retreated in haste; the sick girl was 


Neri himself presided, ‘Че school 
ra tee things which 


to 
ire tzide the in which he 
la fighting’; oc in the words of anot 


Bo Dr. Newman's life In his Birm i 
home Mo tran mil course broken at rare emp 
visits to old and cherished friends, chiefly of his Ox- 
ford daya, or by retirement to a tiny country house 
of the Oratorians, a few miles distant, at Rednal, 
round which is the little churcb-yard where they are 
buried. Itisa — €! spot, well away from the 
smoke and din of Birmingham; and here Dr. New- 
man will sometimes spend days In absolute seclusion, 
whether seeking rest from prolonged labor or un- 
broken time for more assidoous toll. It was here 
that the most closely reasoned of his works, the 
Grammar of Assent, was composed; but the books 
with which the walls are lined bear evidence that 
lighter literature ів not disregarded, Mies Austen, 

ackeray, Anthony Trollope, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. 
Gaskell, are favorite authots with the great theolo- 
gian. Of modern English poets, Wordsworth,Southey, 
and Crabbe are highly valued by bim, and are con- 
stantly read. Music, again, has ever been a solace 
to him, and has been lovingly cultivated, Most eda- 
cated men know the passage in the Oxford Universi- 
ty Sermons in which “the mysterious stirrings of 
heart, and keen emotions and strange yearnir gs after 
we know not what, and awful impressions we know 
not whence,” produced in us by the great masters of 
musical sound, are described in words of majestic 
eloquence which It would be hard to parallel. As 
might have been expected, the man who could write 
thua of music is himself no mean musician. А story 
la told—we know not with what truth—that on ong 
occasion a Protestant Boanerges visiting Birming- 
ham senta pompous Invitation to the great convert 
to dispute pubilely with him in the town hall, 10 
which Dr. Newman replied that he had small skill 
in controversy, and mast decline to enter the lists 
with во red ble а champion; but that Mo friends 


ed to her lowly home; two mechanics now lie 
in lona jail for their share in а called-for.1f Ille- 
al demonstration; the street was cleared by the po- 
ce, and the affair was over. Next day, the civil au- 
thoritles of the town, men of high feeling and t 
enlightenment, shocked at what they had. hi d 
read (for the whole affair is now in print, and can be 
bought in Barcelona for a half-penny), stopped, by 
civil decree, the whole affalr. In conclusion, & few 
remarks are due in justice to the authorities: first of 
all the bishop, a man of enlightenment and erudition, 
Was not cognizant, I believe, of this frank on the part 
of the clergy of the church in question. Secondly, 
the moment it came to the ears of tio civil author- 
ities, the sharpest and promptest means were taken 
to prevent a repetition of a scandal which had 
shamed and sickened the whole city of Barcelona. 


: The whole of the details I have given were taken 
down by me from the mouth of an honorable and 
most truthful Spanish gentleman, who was witness 
tothe whole thing, and are strictly worthy of credit 
to the remoteat detall. I have purposely suppressed 
much that was painful and indecent.— London Times. 


THE 


credited him with er of playing the violin, 
and Мей ere be happy to Ja challenger 
at» trial of strength on instrument. 

Our sketeh of Dr. Newman at home ought not to 


conclude without mention of his gala-day,—8t. 
zm Neri’ feast. Nothing ів more stri about 


the sense of attachment which he 


t in Rome, in a private station, 
and ia the arge of the ordinary duties of the 
sacerdotal epl —еешв to the Protestant visitor 
fantastic and sentimental. But a little observation 
soon shows that It 1а one of the soberest realities of 
Dr, Newman's life. 8t. Philip is no r to him. 
The old man of sweet aspect,” “whose ht and 
beautiful character won him before he was а Catho- 
lic,” Is ever before a mind which dwells more among 
the unseen than the visible. And when St. Philip’s 
day comes round there is јоу in Dr, Newman’s home. 
A grand function in the church, at which the Saint's 
great Је reads, not without pauses from strong 
emotion, BaccFs touching narrative of hip patron's 
last day» on earth; a Latin play їп the school, in 
which the youthfo! actors have been personally 
БАБЫ hy their great head; a eat and bright ban- 
quet e refectory, in which che Father“ gathers 
around him the friends who have come, some of 
them from afar, to offer to him their annual greeting, 
—these are the leading incidents of a day deeply en- 
shrined In the memories of many: 
„All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Нате look'd on; ЇЇ they look'd in vaín, 


hame is greater remain 
хиа thy wisdom make me wise," 
— London World, Jan. 17, 1877. i 


A SPECIMEN OF JOSEPH COOK,. 


His LECTURESHIP TAKES A WALK AT EASTER—EN- 
OOUNTERS A SOLAR LOOK, LOAPERISH LIBERAL- 
ІВМ, AND OTHER ÀNIMALS—'NFLATES НІВ BAL- 
LOON FROM HIS PRIVATE RESOURCES — JUMPS 
INTO THE BASKET—CUT8 THE PE—THROWS 
OVERBOARD ALL НІВ BALLAST OF FACT— AND ІЗ 
Loer Ін THE EMPYEEXAN. 


in риу. It was my fortune, Зд 


„ to give an Easter dis- 
course. passed up the street, I met a deluge, 
not of rain, such as has diminis) the апд!епсев іп 
the Tabermacie cccasionally—the month of March is 
» erent gaem to Janke assemblies,—but в crowd of 
peopie em. 

unti! I remem 


m I did not 

red that the Tabernacle service had 
.just closed, They coveréd acres and came on in 
thousands, like the crowds of a gala-day. I noticed 
thelr faces, for the beet test of what 
а religions sd ip py assem] 
counténances öf the audience as it disperses, If you 
seb а softened, an'ernobled, a “solar look," to nse 
one of e uri pum preme dee 
at the s 


to 
the of Celsus and the games in the 
um, and it һава азау тердин ring. 
There aré many kinds of |! om. C lan Ш 
eraliam I bonor; literary and msthetic Iberallam іа 
to be spoken of with respect, In most cases; but be- 
low what I have called a limp and lavender and un- 
scientific liberalisin, there ів a low-bred and loaferish 
liberalism, Thie, in Boston, has Impudence, but no 
scholarship ; rattles, bat no fangs. In the great mul- 
titade the solar look is the bast prop that can be 
had for the American future. Itis a ance that is 
like the rising of the sun to any man who is anxious 
about what is to come in America, 
After God for it, I 


ever dae 
old Collse 


that look and 
ed to pass a lonely Boston cor- 
| 1 е Hall and the Parker Memorial 
Hall stand near each other: par nobile fratrum. On 
а bulletin on the Paine Hall, the street in front of 
which looked deserted, I read: ‘Children’s P 
give Lyceum Entertainment this ev 1 
Origin and Amusements of the Orthodox Hell." 
'""fwenty-ninth Anniversary of Modern Spiritualism, 
Атап. 1.” Passing by the Parker Memorial Hall, 
where no doubt words of good sense have been ut- 
fered occasionally, I found in the window this atate- 
ment: To-night, a lecture on the ‘Arctic Regions,’ 
with а stereopticon and seventy views." 
Gentlemen, all over the world the equivalent of 
the scene I saw on that Easter morn may be looked 
n almost everywhere wi the whole domain of 
stendom. Infi m y is no — — 
than it lo in Gut of the thirty universities 
of that most learned land of the globe, only one is 
called rationallatic to-day. 
. When the sun stands above Bunker HII! at noon it 
has Inst set on the Parthenon and ів rising on the 
wolcances of the Sandwich Isles. As Easter D 
about the globe, the contrasted scenes which 
the sun naw here—a multitude fed with God's Word 
and a few erralics striving to solace themselves with- 
‘out „жеге not unlike the scenes which the re- 
splendent orb looked down upon In the whole 
civilization. In two hundred languages of the 


first think where, | 


has done in 
to study the 
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world the bares re tyo 
€ o! the world ns were lifted to 


hundred 1 
the Trione ame yeetardsy; In two hundred Tan- 
the Gospel was presched to the 


guagee of the worl 
r yesterday. 

Р is our ious cism doing here? 
Has it ever printed a book that has gone Into 8 sec- 
ond edition? Theodore Parker's works never went 
Into a second edition. I do not know of a single in- 
fidel book over a hundred years oid that has not been 
put on the upper neglected shelf by scholars. Bos- 
ton must compare her achievements with those of 
cities onteide of America and take ber chances under 
the buffetings of time. Where is there in Boston 
anything ip the shape of scepticism that will bear 
the microscope? For one, I solemnly aver that I do 
not know where, and I have nothíng else to do bnt 
search. Theodore Parker is the best scoptic you ever 
hed; but to me he is honey-combed thro and 
through with disloyalty to the very nature of $,— 
his supreme authority. It was aséerted, not long 
ago, in an obscure sceptical n here, that 
Parkers works ought to be ferced inte а escord edi- 
tion by hie friends. it was admitted there was по 
demand for a second edition, but 11 was thought that 
if now there was an effort made strategetically, one 
be put upon the market. You have po better books 
tham these, and there has been no marked demand 
in Boston for these, and the attentive portion of the 
world knows the facta. Why am I proclaiming this? 
Because, outside of Boston, it is often carelessly mp- 

that the facts are the reverse, and that this 
city іа represented only by a few people, who, defi- 
cient In religious activity, and forgetting the law of 
the survival of the fittest, are distinguished far more 
by audacity than by scholarship, and are members of 
along line in history, of w Gallio stood at the 
head.— Boston Weekly Advertiser, April b. 


POLITICS IN THE SCHOOL, 


There are complaints that the public school course 
ia overloaded with studies which, useful enough alas- 
where, are hardly of practical value therein. We 
have no sympathy for the blatant enthusiasm man- 
ifested over mere rote know! of natural sciences 
and the arts in оог schools. The course is a short 
one; it gives the only education received by thom- 
sands, and it is not wise to impede It with branches 
not absolutely necessary to practical life. The 
Е " has countless fankts, and in it, 
it may be that опро should sometimes study 
subtraction Instead of addition. As for natural eci- 
ences and industria) arts, the places in which to 
study those are special technical schools, thorough! 

orking teach Жый, 


the school course,—the study in various forms of 
к Чез! — Гы» fon er pt Mt 
1 е t; 
miados, and patriotic American youth the truth Г 
that there lives по such American boys 
newspapers, but not the pdiitics in them, whith шау 
ou 


be judicious. They are attracted by the dram 
fat Aces und no í — A зор 6и : — 
lounge sometimes with | their cigars fo “the store d 


but wisdom they — ао fe chiefly remark- 
able d tee f and ah They are ignorant 
of the formation of thelr government, the most 
effectlye motors in Ita history, the provisions and 
action of the Constitution. еу have no training 
whatever for their political duties, duties certainty 
not the least important of their lives. The average 
teacher takes no interest in practical politica, and 
from one year's end to another never opens hia or 
her lips on the subject. We do not advise planging 
the pupil into dry essay and diffuse dissertation, bu! 
surely time ean be found for a little study which 
shall be thorough, and а ressonable amount of арі, 
simple, and interesting explanátion. There ів no 
өзө Will tee iai the study fe net perfunctory 
energy ове at not 5 
Future Congresses would not be the worse for such 
Instruction.—XN. Y. Tribune. 


ns and 


Мв. RICHARD A. PROCTOR has been giving in the 
English Mechanic some interesting notes on his 
American journe He says that a generous esti- 
юмо ы the value “Sy ийа в time ånd labor and 
0 & extent o e travel expenses 
seems always to be ша, He adds: It is rather 
remarkable that in America, where, as already men» 
tioned, lectnres are often arran by persons not 
literary or scientific at all in their tastes, and regard- 
Ing the whole matter as one of dollars and cents, one 
во seldom hears of any difficulty or even delay about 
poconiary manit Thave given two hundred and 

orty-four lectures in all in America, and there la but 
опе of those (a lecture given at the Public Library 
Hall of Des Moines, Iowa) for which payment was 
not well and duly made." Mr. Proctor dose not en- 
tirel approve of the American custom of giving *'re- 
ons" to “eminent He says that though 
the kindness of the motive is manifest, he never yet 
knew an Englishman who was not made supremely 
uncomfortable by them. He adds: “I am told that 
the proper thing at а reception 10 mot (as Englishmen 
would be apt to do) to ді, bow to each person intro- 
duced, and shake hands (after once that 
pleasant American custom), but to look as though 
long had known ‘from afar Mr. Titus Ulysres 
— саз — oe Mero — ot 
1 z n, or 06 У 
the future, and were only prevented from k 


to bim for boum by the outstretched hand of Mr. | 


Wanhin , Which must te 


gton | 
with enthusiasm, the Bdsker ide of your face wear- 
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ing в look of vit. рери of i while the Serubbins 


side is with the e ight. But, 
after A EM Bas Шә own T bug, 
and І am not sure that the quiet student of science 
suffers more during а reception in one country than 
he does in another, when gei introduced to an 
audience (as in former years might happen even in 
England), with ‘Ah—the—ah—hope and—ah—trust 
—ah—that—ah—the lecturer will prove—ah—the— 
ah—forerupner—the precursor of—ah—those other 

ee those other—ah—lecturers— 
ah—who are to follow—to—ah—to—in fact —to muc- 
ceed him—in—ah—in this course of lectures,’ and 
compelled by custom to be similarly impressive in re- 

IN THE Greele 


t thanks,” 
days the cry was, “Go W 
West." The following story, told by the Rev. Ro 
ert Collyer at a Bristow meeting, gives advice to the 
reformers which has the true ring. A t many 
years ago, on one of our Sowthwesters rivers, there 
was ап old skipper who had а steamboat which was 
sailing in shoaly water, and got stuck in the mud. 
She swung around iu the water and there was no 
chance to get her afloat, do what they would. He 

bly pulus old fellow, and everybody 
knew it thro the country. Suddenly an idea 
struck him, He sald to one of his deck-hands: 


The deck-hends went to the 
pread the news around, and ev 
belng Interested in the old skipper’s conversion, went 
down to hold the prayer miailek, The old man 
standing ready to receive them, and, as they camo 
down, he paid to every man, Go aft," and they all 
went aft unti] the great load was et that end. They 
all went aft uni] there was s great weight and the 
end which was in the mud got loose, and the shi 
floated off. As soon as the ship got afloat, the aki 
„The meeting i» oer. Jump ashore}? 
Loud 1 In evr Hepublican party—I mean 
those leaders—there are men who get religion 
timo there ja going to be am election. [Cheers] 
They say, "Gentlemen, go aft; go aft" And we go 
aft. Weare a good-matured crowd ip this оршу, 
The best-natured fellows anywhere on this planet 
a crowd of Americans, such as I see before me td- 
t We are good fellows, and we go aft, and the 
old s floats again, and then we jump ashore. 
Now I don’t mean to go into that n 
more. еру MEME! I don't mean to have 
an more to do that old skipper. Y mesh 
to find, H I can, come man who doesn't get religión 
ones in every four years. 7 


Hoetry. 
Dor Тыв ї#ршл.) 


AN APRIL PEQPHECY. 


Rainbow-colors m the air, 
Over mist-olouds coming, going, 
Rainbow-oolors o'er the river, 
Velling waters swittly lowing— 


These I saw, ona gray spring-day, 
Thinking: Nature always sings me 
' Bome new song In joyous'April, 
Something new she always brings me. 


“Flower I ne'er before have seen, 
Bong of bird unknown, above me, 
Thoughts that come so swift, unbidden, 
They to sudden rapture move me. 


Now she bids me wondering see 
` Rainbow-bloom o'er cloud and river, 
Ere unfolding leaf or blossom 

On Earth's chilly breast doth quiver. 


“Bho is mingling colors here 
Рот her pansies and petunias: 
Bainbow-bloom o'er cloud and river 
April's prophecy of June ів," 


Oer the sombre, unsumned tide 
Of my thoughts in allence flowing, 
Brightening clouded realms of fancy, 
Hope's own iris hovered glowing. 


Nameless hope of nobler good 
Than the baffling years had given, 
Thrilled through all my quickening pulses, 
"Neath the changeful April heaven. 


Rainbow-colors in the air, 
Over mist-clouds coming, going, 
Rainbow-colors o'er the river, 


Veiling waters swiftly flowing. M. R. W. 
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RRE RELIGION VERSUS THANSOEN- 
DEN TALIS,’ 

When, at the Invitation of the sub-committee of 
the Free Religious Association, we discarded the sub- 
ject originally chosen for our annual! Horticultural 
Hall lecture (namely, ‘Morality and Religion"), 
and acceded to the suggestion chat The Scientific 
Method in Religion" should be substituted for it. in 
order to carry out the idea of а special series of four 
lectures, we did not for an instant Imagine that we 
had been Invited to express, either officially or semi- 
officially, the views of the Association, On the con- 
trary, we knew that this was rendered impossible by 
the Constitution of the Association itself; and we 
perfectly understood that this particular subject had 
been assigned to us simply because we were known 
to have’ а special interest in it. That the Associa- 
tlon included among its members many who em- 
braced the method and philosophy of Transcenden- 
talism, was a fact equally well understood; and it 
"would be to us a source of profound and Inconsolable 
regret, if they imagined that, because we frankly 
criticised this method and philosophy, we therefore 
desired them to retire from the Association'a fellow- 
ship. Nothing could have been farther from our 
wish than а result во melancholy and disappointing, 


by our common Constitntlon, involves the universal 
and intelligent adoption of that aclentific method 
which alone, as we conceive it, bestows or permita 
such freedom,—to initiate a candid and wide-spread 
discussion of this fundamental point, to the end that 
the cause of truth might be promoted and the power 
of the Association for good proportionally enhanced. 
Our desire and purpose were to point out what noble 
and magnificent principles were laid down In the 
Constitution, and to secure a fuller comprehension 
of them in their largest relations among the mem- 
bers of the Association; and we did not dream that 
anybody would take the trouble to twist this mani- 
fest intent Into a wish to drive him away. Whether 
we are or are not correct in supposing that an nnsus- 
pected dogmatism lurks in the Transcendental meth- 
od, and in supposing that the genuine interests of 
religious truth require the sacrifice of this dogmatic 
residuum and a general advance of liberalism to the 
unrestricted liberty of science and the scientific 
method, we are confident that every unprejudiced 
Transcendentalist in the Association will take for 
granted the kindness and unfelgned fraternity of our 
motives, waste no time in irrelevant discussion of 
them, and concentrate his attention &nd thought on 
the real question at lseue: namely, Does the method 
of Transcendentalism really conflict with the method 
of Science, or really refuse the intellectual freedom 
which the latter requires? That is a question of 
paramount importance; and it is the only question 
which will occupy the minds of those who are aware 
of the existing state of religious thought. 

It is with the greatest pleasure, therefore, that we 
publish this week the powerful defence of Transcen- 
dentalism by Mr. Charles D. B. Mille, This gentle- 
man, one of the best of thinkers and the best of 
men, commands the esteem of a wide circle of liber- 
als by his writings and lectures, and !s everywhere 
more highly esteemed in proportion as he is better 
known. The paper with which he favors us this 
week Is worthy of great admiration by Its ability and 
by the beautiful tone and spirit which pervade it. 
Mr. Mille writes without s particle of resentment 
für the criticisms to which he replies; it does not 
seem to have occurred to him that we were guilty of 
в nefarious plot to read him ont of the Free Relig- 
ious movement“; his whole attention la sbsorbed in 
the consideration of the main question. There is 
something delightful in this absence of all pettiness 
of mind, and we receive his counter-criticisms with 


sincere gratitude for his frank, searching, and yet 
most courteons examination of the thoughts we ad- 
vanced. He furnishes another noble demonstration 
that а trenchant discussion of differences in the pure 
love of truth cements, and does not weaken, the ties 
of “fellowship in the spirit.” 

For the sake of convenient reference, we have 
numbered the paragraphs of Mr. Mills’ article, and 
shall touch upon them in their order. 


1, Mr. Mills writes: '"Transcendentalism you re- 
gard a5 one of the old forms of dogmatism, to be dis- 
missed by Free Religion and relegated to essentially 
the same domain as Romanum, Lutheran Protest- 
antism, etc. This in consequence of the fact that 
Transcendentalism affirms the authority of Intul- 
tlon,—the truths it reads, or supposes Itself to read, 
in the Inner consciousness of the soul." 

Perhaps we onght to have explained more at length 
in our lecture why it is that we consider Transcen- 
dentalism as retaining In its method a certain real 
but hitherto unrecognized dogmatism. Our excuse 
for not dolng so must be the evident necessity of 
omitting much, when we were obliged to overran 
our limit of time as it was. But the essence of the 
dogmatism which we find in Transcendentalism liea 
In its refusal to allow the acientific intellect, or what 
it calls the understanding,“ to submit the alleged 
deliverances of Intuition, or what it calls the “higher 
reason," to the ordinary tests of science. Nothing 
1s more noticeable in the writings of most Transcen- 
dentaliste than a politely expressed or implied con- 
tempt for the understanding,“ as a means of attalu- 
ing the higheat religious truth,—an assertion of the 
exclusive Jurisdiction, in such matters, of the intul- 
ional or ‘higher reason," It is held by them that 
“logic” has no proper place or claim in the discus- 
sion,—that argumert, inference, hypothesis, conelu- 
sion, positive or negative demonstration, etc., belong 
only to & lower range of problems, and must be con- 
fined strictly to that lower range. Scientific verifica- 
tion ів unanimously banished as inapplicable to 
*"Transcendental truths," and applicable only in the 
region of subordinate inquiries. Here is the real 
point of collision between the two methods of Tran- 
scendentalism and of Science. 

With his uzual admirable precision, Mr. Potter 
stated the issue in last week's INDEX us follows: 
The only question is, Does the Intuitionist attempt 
to impose his intuition upon others as his ‘say-so,’ or 
із he willing to submit it to the test of sclentific 
verification P" If the Intuitionist is Indeed willing 
to aubenit his "Intuition" to the test of sclentific 
verification," he is not an Intuitionist or в Transcen- 
dentallst in the sense in which alone we have used 
the words; but if he ie not willing to submit it to 
this test, then he makes the refusal of complete in- 
tellectual liberty which necesaltates the protest of 
Free Religion against Transcendentallam. We do 
not Indeed ses how any thorough Transcendentalist 
can ever accept the test of scientific verification" 
without explicitly surrendering and denying the 
final authority of private “intuition”; he would 
thereby accept, as the final appeal, the test of logic, 
the test of the aclentific Intellect or *uncerstand- 
Ing," and subordinate to this test the higher rea- 
son" Whose fina! authority he has always hitherto 
affirmed. The peculiar position of Transcendental- 
{em has always been that the specia! truths of God, 
Immortality, and Duty are absolutely certain inde- 
pendently of all scientific verification,—that the sci- 
entific intellect or understanding“ is utterly incom- 
petent either to verify or disprove them,—and that 
the simple asseveration or affirmation of the “higher 
reason" is itself, regardless of all scientific verifica- 
tion, the sole and sufficient ground of their absolute 
certainty. This attitude is a practical Imposition of 
the Transcendentalist’s "intuition" on all other 
thinkers, not on penalty of being burned at the 
stake, of course, yet nevertheless on penalty of being 
Bet down as spiritually ‘‘crippled” or “one-legged.” 
We see In this attitude a refusal to concede the equal 
mental rights of non-Transcendentalists, a denial of 
spiritual equality to those who disclaim the posses- 
sion of Intultional certitude touching God, Immor- 
tality, and Duty, and therefore a restriction of вріг- 
itual liberty against which Free Religion must pro- 
test. The freedom of Science is the freedom of the 
scientific intellect to question and test all things 
whatsoever; but Transcendentalism denies the right 
of the sclentific intellect to question or test the de- 
liverances of its "Intuition." Haye we not here a 
dogmatic limitation of the liberty of thought which 
must be done away with? 

2. What is Transcendantallam," asks Mr. Milla, 
‘in its essentia] position? It is, as I understand it, 


that the spiritual], the realm of substance, theinvis- 
ible, the idea of the infinite, ia revealed immediately 
in the soul, or is present primarily there in the 
thought; that it cannot be imparted or communicated 
from without, since it transcends all the outer; that 
It is its own authentication, and that the final appeal 
must always be laid to that standard within." 

Undoubtedly Mr. Mills here describes with perfect 
accuracy the chief characteristic of Transcendental- 
ism, which tesches that the intuition of Infinite 
Spirit ів а purely subjective and self-anthenticated 
revelation of God in the soul,—not a truth learned 
by experlence or derived in any way from the outer 
universe, but an inward self-revelation of God to 
man in the depths of his own spiritual сопесіоперева, 
That profoundly religions natures pass through In- 
ternal experiences which they interpret to themselves 
in this manner, Is а simple matter of record; but the 
queetion remains whether the educated intelligence 
of the race will set the seal of Ita approval on such a 
philosophy. We think it cannot. Ів it not evident 
that Transcendentalism itself, in this very procedure, 
takea for granted the objective existence of Infinite 
Spirit? For the question must be asked—it fs asked: 
How can Infinite Spirit be contained in в finite con- 
sciousness?’ If it is not so contained, yet is in 
truth intuitionally known, then it Їз an objective and 
encompassing reality, the knowledge of whose ex- 
istence is “imparted or communicated from without" ; 
but if It is во contained, it cannot be infinite at all. 
If it ls infinite, it must necessarily be objective to а 
finite consciousness, which cannet contain the in- 
finite; but if it is indeed marely subjective to а 
finite consciousness, then 1 cannot be Infinite at all. 
According to our best reasoning, Transcendentallam 
thus loses its Infinite Spirit altogether In the attempt 
to make it n subjective fact alone; it can only vindi- 
cate the existence of Infinite Spirit by conceding it 
to be an objective fact, and treating it accordingly. 
In other words, Transcendestalism is sowing the 
seeds of inevitable stheism by its rejection of the 
scientific method; it can only vindicate theism by 
adopting this method frankly and fearlessly. 

There із no utility, therefore, because no truth, in 
the attempt to make the knowledge ef God an 2 
priori datum of consciousness, a part of the original 
outfit of the soul, an element of its very constitution. 
Granting this claim, it defeats its own object; for 
such a knowledge would be hopelessly subjective, 
could never make the transition to the objective, and 
would resolye God Into а mere thought or dream, 
devoid of all reality external to the mind of the 
dreamer. If the existence of God is worthy to be 
called a fact, as distinguished from a mere dream or 
hallucination, it must be an objective truth of the 
universe, not a suljective truth of the soul. As wach, 
It is a truth which must be tested and verified, like 
all other objective trutha, by the scientific method; 
it must be found to have its indestructible basis in 
human experience,—in the contact of the inner with 
the outer, The method of Transcendentalism, rely- 
ing on intuition as an interior phenomenon of the 
consciousness which has no relation to the outer,” 
is hopelessly subjective; it can make no headway 
whatever against the eclentific materialism of to-day, 
but drifts helplessly to atheism. The method of sci- 
ence, however, is thoroughly objective, treating evem 
subjective phenomena in an objective manner, and 
will, in our own opinion, lead the crude materialism 
of hyperphysical speculation up to the sober, broad, 
inclusive philosophy of scientific theiam. The sci- 
entific method in religion will turn men from burrow- 
ing in the darkness and obscurity of their own In- 
terior consciousness, and set them to studying the 
deep and vast relations, the luminous unities, of the 
universe as a whole, Science declares that no 
specific knowledge originates absolutely in the con- 
sclousness of man, but that all knowledge is the 
product of the constant action and reaction between 
the environment and the soul. Transcendentalism, 
with ite purely subjective method of intuition, is 
powerless to defend even its own most dearly prized 
ideas; Science, with a method which combines sub- 
jectivity and objectivity in constant relations, gives 
the only hope we see of saying them from extinction. 

3. But Mr. Mills holds that Science herself can 
only become such by arriving at something which 
аз a foundation is final, some absolute upon which 
may be planted as upon firm ground the conviction.” 
He says: “The protest of Free Religion, you declare, 
‘affirmed the great fact of religion. How should it 
be entitled to affirm anything except by authority of 
those great fundamental truths that dwell in the 
soal,” etc. 

In reply to this we should say that Free Réligion 
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айт religion simply as s great ver(ftable fact of 
experience, not as an abstract or absolute“ truth at 
all, Religion, as an historical and still existent 
phenomenon, rests for its authentication on precisely 
the rame basis as any other fact which science deals 
with; namely, on observation. It is an objective 
fact which forces !tself upon the observer's mind in 
the history of every nation, as а fountain of in- 
numerable institutions, laws, customs, of language, 
literature, arts, religions,—in the lives of countless 
dead and Hving individuals, as a fountain of char- 
acter, words, actions, careers, Science studies all 
such things objectively, and seeks their cause; it ac- 
cepts religion as a fact on the testimony of the ob- 
serving faculties, not on the warrant of Transcenden- 
tal assumptions or subjective theories of any kind; 
it compares the results of this examination with the 
results of investigations into the physical constitution 
of things, and cannot in the end avoid conforming 
its general philosophy of Nature as a whole to the 
totality of the facts. There is no need of assuming 
any “fundamental truths of the soul” which have 
a purely subjective or à priori origin; Science accepta 
thought and the laws of thought as ultimate verifi- 
able facts, and studies them objectively in their 
actual manifestations. The outcome of her proc- 
esses, beginning with the investigation of all known 
and verified facta in their mutual relationship, and 
proceeding to an ultimate theory of things which 
shall harmonize them all in a vast, comprehensive 
philosophy of the universe as а whole, will be to 
establish a new unity of bellef on the ground of dis- 
covered truth, instead of perpetuating the present 
discord of opinions on the ground of irreconcilable 
and arbitrary assumptions. 

4, The “ides of God,“ as the religious history of the 
race conclusively proves, has been very alowly built 
up by a process of constant change and modification; 
it is the result of thought, more or lees directed by 
knowledge of the universe; it has grown up within 
the conscionsness under the constant modifying in. 
fluence of the environment, and is essentially an at- 
tempt of the intellect to conceive self and the envi- 
ronment In an all-embracing unity. I? the ‘idea of 
God" were indeed the revelation in consciousness of 
ва unchangeable fact of the universe, given outright 
as а revealed whole, it ought to be identical In all 
consclousnsssea ; whereas it differs in different minds 
precisely in the ratio of their caltmre and develop- 
meant. It is really а produet of thought, not an orig- 
inal datum of consciousness; and it can only be ver- 
ified at last by being shown to be the only rational 
explanation ef the infinite unity tn infinite divorsity 
which is the highest possible generalization of sci- 
ence. Consciousness can testify only to ita own sub- 
jectiva modifications, in connection with their 
camses; iù cannot be constitated into a standard“ 
for anything else. If it be held that God belongs 
only to the '*world within," and not equally to the 
"world without," we see not how to regard him oth- 
erwise than as а subjective dream baseless in reality. 
Again science seems to us to be the only possible 
rescuer of the idea of God from the fatal unreality 
Into which Transcendentalism plunges it. 

5. In the term “outer universe,” It is true, аз Mr. 
Mills supposes, that we include the realm of the 
spiritual"—that is, so far as the spiritual is not self. 
He himself is to us part of the outer universe; we 
know nothing of his spiritual consciousness except as 
it lo made known to us by ita manifestations throngh 
media external to our own selfhood. But he is 
known to us objectively, not subjectively; we do not 
claim him as 2 fact given in our own conscious- 
ness. Hence we are puzzled to understand how 
our recognition of the spiritnal as part of the outer 
universe involves us im any admission of the Tran- 
scendentsl intuition. Our “intuition” of Mr. Mills 
is subject to the test of sclentific verification—and 
very possibly to considerable correction! But the 
Transcendental intaltion, If we understand it, is not 
subject to such verification, How does the old 
witness come back" ? We are in the dark here. 

6. The point of "advantage ingjhe final appeal" 
which the advocate of the scientifc method has over 


the advocate of the Transcendental method lies in . 


the substitution of objective scientific verification for 
subjective interrogation of conscioumess, When ques- 
tioned how he knows, he appeals to this test of facts, 
The Transcendentalist says, with Mr. Mills, that 
“the correction of all error is to be applied in this 
world within"; but the scientific investigator makes 
the correction of error in the world without, Of 
course, the processes of reasoning on ascertained 
facts are mental, and ро far "within"; but the re- 
sults of reasoning must again be verified objectively, 


and the appeal thas again Hes to the world without. 
Is there no "advantage" in this possibility of making 
Nature herself bear testimony in the case? 

Т, That certain truths, euch as the authority of 
the ideal,” are only known in and throngh the spir- 
itual consciousness of man, we are the very last to 
deny; we bow reverently before the sanctity of the 
moral ideal, and will join Mr. Mills in making 
its authority good against all comers. But this is 
& very different thing from affirming the final- 
ity of the Transcendental intuition in solving the 
problems of God and Immortality. Does God ex- 
ist?" „Does man live after death?’ These are 
questions not answerable to the world’s satisfaction 
by any appeal to the Transcendental intuition. 
They are great questions of fact, not to be disposed 
of by any man’s unsubstantiated assertion, or by any 
philosophy of religion which denies the necessity of 
scientific verification. In what sense we belleve In 
"Intuition," any one may easily discover by referring 
to our lecture on “Darwin's Theory of Conscience; 
ita Relation to Scientific Ethics," published in TEE 
Inpex of March 12, 1874. But this sense of the 
word has no analogy to the Transcendental use of it, 
за в final appeal in religious problems, All such 
problems, we believe, will remain unsettled until Sci- 
ence settles them by her own well-established meth- 
od; and while, by employing this method to the best 
of our ability, we have attained provisional solutions 
of some of them to our own satisfaction, we hold 
them subject to correction or even reversal by the 
progress of science. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the temptation to 
thank Mr, Mills once more for his noble letter, which 
we admire none the less because we do not entirely 
agree with its positions. It is a model of fair, gen- 
erous, high-minded, thoughiful criticism, and will 
command the delighted attention of all who are com- 
potent to appreciate ita rare merita. We trust that 
Mr, Mills will not hesitate to maintain further his 
own side of this great argument, and to expose any 
errors Into which we may have inadvertantly fallen 
in our comments on what he has already written, 


— — — 
CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The standard objection to rationalism from the Or- 
thodox side is that it is merely destructive; that it 
pulls down but never builds. We have till lately re- 
garded this criticism as one of the thoughtless matter- 
of-course cavils that are repeated and passed along 
without reflection or consideration. Its falsity as a 
statement, and ita absurdity aa a criticism were irrec- 
oncilable with the supposition of intelligence in the 
speakers and writers that ventilated the sentiment, 
But its incessant repetition In the face of correction, 
and by writers of unquestioned honesty and sober- 
ness—like the literary reviewers of the New York 
Herald, for instance, one of whom is understood to 
be the Rev. George Hepworth,—compels us to think 
that we have been unjust to the adversaries of ra- 
tionalism, in failing to give them credit for the idea 
that burned in their minds. The stupidity, we be- 
gin to suspect, ів ours, not theirs. We were misled 
by the vulgar prejudice in favor of building on unoc- 
cupled ground,—s prejudice. so universal and во re- 
spectable that its baseleeaness was concealed from 
view. Seeing that it was, always has bean, and still 
is the custom with architects who propose erecting 
structures on given sites, to remove the structures 
already there, and to lay new foundations, with 
stronger masonry perhaps, it had not occurred to us 
that any other method was practicable, We were 
staggered, too, by the apparent awkwardness of а style 
of building that superimposed one edifice on the top 
of another. Whatever facilities might be furnished 
by ladders and elevators, the practical difficulties to 
be overcome in making such altitudinous structures 
convenient seamed very formidable to unprofessional 
eyes; and whatever privileges of light and air the 
upper residents might enjoy, must, we surmised, be 
quite counterbalanced by the fatigues of the ascent, 
and by the uneasy apprehension that the underpin- 
ning might give way. Of course this style of build- 
ing could not be carried ont indefinitely, though in 
the case of castles in the air, as theolegical struct- 
ures are, from the nature of things, the limitations 
need not be strict. 

“On wings of faith our seuls can fly.“ 

A closer meditation on this problem satisfies us 
that our ingenious surmises may be dispensed with. 
The Christian crities of rationaliam are serious. 
They but recommend the adoption of the architect- 
ural principles on which Obristendom has worked 
for бова hundred years and more. We remember 
that Christendom has been very careful not to re- 


move the buildings that covered the spots it wished 
to occupy. It has never pulled down or pulled ир. 
So sacred has been its respect for preéxisting edifices, 
that It has allowed them to stand in disregard of the 
Apostle’s injunction implied in the words: “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is lald,— 
namely, Ohrist Jesus." Disregarding this earnest, 
emphatic, solemn warning, the Christian edifiers 
have taken such foundations ss existed, and pro- 
ceeded to erect thelr cathedrale, shrines, religions 
houses, altars, rites, systems of worship and dogma 
without giving themselves the trouble to move а 
stone, No matter who the original builder may 
have been—Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Hegel,—so long as the excavations 
were deep enough, and the masonry tolerably good, 
the superstructure ascended. The churches rose om 
the basis of fanes of unknown antiquity. The al- 
tars rest on piles of rock that were begun by pagan 
hands before Moses was heard of. Priests of Baal 
and Astarte have their share in the decorations and 
symbols. Even the vestments and utensils were 
fashioned after venerable patterns which refer back te 
designers that were forgotten when the Iaraelltes 
came out of Egypt. 

Nay, we must not wrong Christendom by suggest- 
Ing that It has builded new structures on the founda- 
tions of the old. It is not enough to say that noth- 
ing has been pulled down ; the policy haa been, when 
a visible edifice remained, to adopt it, with a few 
slight alteratione; and when no visible structure re- 
mained, it was as nearly as possible reproduced. 1% 
was called by another name, but its form was un- 
changed, Thus Christianity practised an economy 
which it would fain see imitated by others. It is 
grieved at the extravagance of the radicals who are 
so reckless of good material, It would rejoice to 
have them remain as {i did, in the venerable home- 
stead, add a story perhaps, or an L, if they found it 
necessary,—but better stlll,crowd in with the reat, 
retain the family name, and make no account af 
nominal distinctions which centuries of custom have 
enabled it so quietly to pass by. The advice is gener- 
ous, even magnanimous in spirit, but it is doubtful 
if the radicals will accept it. There is, in their opin- 
ion, а limit to the serviceableness of foundations. 
After а few thousand of years, mortar will crambla, 
and even stone disintegrate. There is rot and mil- 
dew and foul odor. Besides, there is a convenience 
in distinctions, The confusion of names leads to 
confusion of ideas and things. The perpetual trans- 
formation of buildings, from basilicas to cathedrals, 
from cathedrals to meeting-honses, from meeting- 
houses to theatres, is not favorable to accurate recol- 
lection or clear associations, The rites and dogmas 
lose, after a time, all intelligible meaning, and stand 
for whatever fancy suggests,—be It one notion or 
or another, or no notion of any kind. The period 
arrives at length when it becomes expedient to clear 
the ground, and make a new beginning. 

Therefore, with all respect for the Christian prin- 
ciple, and with due gratitude for the counsel—some- 
what ferociously givon,—to follow in the old patha, 
the radical must adhere to his judgment in favor of 
pulling down before he builds, that he may not be 
under the necessity of pulling down afterwards, 

0. В. F. 


a в ——— — 
DE. BARTOL'&LETFEH. 


The following letter from Rev. Dr. Bartol, refer- 
ring to tbe Providence Convention of October, 1874, 
will receive the close attention of all our readers whe 
are interested in the Free Religious Association :— 


Boston, April 12, 1877. 
Мв, Ергтов:— 


after I withdrew, by those of yourself, Mr. Potter, 
and Mr, Frothinghar with much a 


lain the matter more largely also in my Anniversary 

inde ome о и > my crowded. apade, and E 
to many n my cro 5j 

meant to do the same justice to this subject as te 


any other, ha no reason or disposition to mis- 
Stas Boniin, Bar ting far ok ols rebuke to ms 


would, I understated — 2. 


severity of that re- 
buke. Nor was I inform 


the answers afore- 


Certainly no communication to me 
was more than a purely private and friendly, although 


8 
Е 
1 


“тел 


igo ! 


to donbt, for example, in the West Church and the 
Conference than in the Free Religious Associa- 
Won. You honestly and réverently and grandly have 
maintained Ita principle ig Тнк INDEX. Yet has 
Wat brave sheet any advantage, in the temper of its 
blade, over the steel of the Christian В or о 
the New York Inquirer? But your trathfulness 
Bonor nevertheless. As I had the meeting in 
Providence for sn appoiatmént ef duty in Boston, 
wy friend, Rowland Connor, who remained, will 
verify for me, if necessary, my sem. of what was 
said in the former place. . À. BARTOL. 


Bince Dr. Bartolin hie present letter does not with- 
draw his charge against the Free Religious Associa- 
tion as auch, It ів neceasary, for the sake of simple 
jpatice, to remind our readers more particularly of 
the facta, 

A five-column report of the Providence Convention, 
written by Mr. 8. Н. Morse (editor of the now dis- 
continued Radical, which la во gratefully remembered 
by all who knew it and ite merita), was published In 
Tae INDEX of November 5, 1874. After a condensed 
report of Dr. Bartol's esasy and Col. Higginson’s re- 
duke of it, Mr. Morse wrote:— 

„At the conclusion of Col. Higginson's remarks, 
the President stated tbat it was generally understood 
that no one speaking on the Free Religions platform 
spoke otherwise than for himself. 

“Mr, Potter made the further statement that Col. 
Higgineon, in the excitemant of the occasion, had 
overstepped the line of his privilege. The Associa- 
tion had invited Dr. Bartol to speak, and it e 
bim to his own viewe upon the au he 

chosen, and to stand for them. The Association 
neither indorse nor repudiate them, and neither 


y earty and long 
continued applause, and the rebuke was generally 
felt to be well merited.” 

In the next issue of Тик INDEX (November 12, 
1874), Mr. Morse, in consequence of а note from Col, 
Higgineon, published a note of his own in further ex- 
planation of these proceedings. The firet part of Н, 
which alone need be quoted in this connection, was 
as follows :— 

My attention is called to the ‘one-sidedness’ of а 

of my of the Free Religions Associa- 
Conyeption at Providence, I am told that I 
did injustice to one by m it 

pear that the only demonstration glven by the audi- 
ence was of sympathy with Mr. Potter in his crit- 
icum of Oel, son, completely the 
une w. olten tho p of 
ol. n. It did not occur to me that I waa 
wrongly reporting the matter, The unmentioned ap- 
s Wich at баво was generous, eame in, mot at 

the point where 
pudlated Dr. Bartol in 
when he expressed strongl 8 of Dr. 
Bartol’s seeming haste in Nez т. Beecher, when 

the latter was so зоор to have his character ap 
by в legal tribunal, In omitting to mention this, I 
ply put it aside ss I did many things sald by Col. 
Higginson and others which received a тте 
e 


ip Ил behalf, and so speaking 
should assume to & and so & 
to repudlate the opinions of Dr. Bartol, or of any оре 
else, was so shocking to my sense of propriety, con- 
адейи all the professions of that Association, that I 
it proper to note that point in Я 
And it seemed to me that Col. Higginson stood there, 
eartainly after Mr. Potters remarka, in а minority of 
one. My report, hastily prepared, was undoubtedly 
faulty, and needed just statement to explain it. 
“Though not a member of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, I was particulany pleased, let me вау, that 
ft should in thie instance disprove some of my early 
predictions," etc., etc. 
Considering that, as the facts above recounted 
elearly show, Col. Higginson’s assumption of official 
authority to rebuke Dr. Bartol in behalf of the As- 
sociation was promptly denied on the spot by the 
Association itself, as represented by the President 
and Secretary, and that In consequence his would-be 
official rebuke was at once reduced to the mere ut- 
ferance of an individual who represented himself 


neon PO em re- 
Ann ANO but 


slone,—considering also that, ір making this assump- | 


Son, he stood, as Mr. Morse explicitly declares, in 
в minority of one,"—the following paragraph, pub- | 
Mahed among our editorial “Glimpses” in THE Ix- 
DEX of January 18, 1876, will be readily understood :— | 
“The Boston Globe says that on the Sunday after 
Christmas Dr. Bartol gave an Instance of his per- 
sonal experience with the Free Religionists, showin 
that sometimes they are intolerant of freedom 
thought, thelr conduct herein соран unfavorably 
with the courtesy and candor of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of Essex, the members ‘of which listened to 
the same sentiments without objection.’ We are 
constrained to believe that the reporter Is nsible 
fors gross and grave mlerepresentation of Dr. Bar- 
tobe language; It is incredible to tis that he should | 
ever have said anything so unjust and untrue as that." 
We waited In vain for а note from Dr. Bartol, dis- 
alaiming this charge against the Free Religionlate, 
and confining it to the only one of their number 


THE . 19, 


againat whom he could justly bring it But, meeting 
him on the street two or three weeks later, and in- 
quiring in а friendly way whether he had not been 
grosaly mlareported, we certainly understood him to 
affirm this emphatically; and therefore, Inferring 
that so groundless an Imputation against the inno- 
сері would never be made again, we dropped the sub- 
ject. 

Our surprise, therefore, may be imagined, when 
Dr. Bartol substantially reiterated this very impyta- 
tion in the discourse he во recently preached at West 
Church on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of his settlement, March 4, 1877. As reported ver- 
байт in the Boston Journal of March 5, he said :— 

"My mouth bas never been ahut here. What I 


could not speak unrebuked on a Free Religious plat- 
form, you patiently heard." ‘ 


Bat this causeless arraignment of the Free Re- 
ligions platform" was further intensified as follows 
in the pamphlet edition of the Discourse, presuma- 
bly corrected by Dr. Bartol himself on mature delib- 
eration :— 

“What I could not speak without rebuke and off- 


elal scoring on a Free Religious platform, you pa- 
tlently heard." TE 


These have been the facta of the case. We must 
now make a few brief commenta on the above letter, 

1. At the Providence Convention, we said nothing 
personally about Col, Higginson's remarks. Mr. 
Potter's short speech was so manly, full, and ex- 
plicit, and eo completely covered the ground, that we 
were very glad not to feel called upon to say anything 
in public at the time, 

2. Just as often as Dr. Bartol feels obliged to refer 
atalltothe rebuke administered to him at Provi- 
dence, just во often ought he to represent it explicitly 
as the act of an individual alone, and to exonerate 
the Free Religious Association and its “platform” 
from all responsibility for it. If he has not time to 
tell the whole truth, ought he te have dme to tell the 
half-4roth which is virtually slander by suppression Р 

8. The “unquestionable faci" is that this ‘‘official 
rebuke” was sbeolutely depriyed of all "official" 
character by the prempt disclaimer of the President 
and Secrptary, and their declaration at the time that 
no officer of the Association possesses the slightest 
authority under its Constitution to administer any 
“official rebuke“ whatever. 

4. Full information that the vindication of his 
right to speak on that platform unrebuked was ex- 
actly as “official’’ as was the rebuke Itself, tf not 
communicated to him by letter, was communicated 
in the public report of the Convention in TEE INDEX. 
Unless our memory ls utterly at fault, Mr. Potter 
wrote immediately on the subject to Dr, Bartol, to 
the special gratification of the latter. 

b. No subsequent communication on the subject 
could possibly have been other than private,“ since 
to have represented it as "'officia]" would have been 
to commit the same violation of the Constitution of 
the Association a» that committed by Col. Higginson 
himself, The only possible ‘official’ vindication of 
Dr. Bartol's rights on that platform was made publicly 
on the spot, and it consisted simply in the statement 
by the principal officers of the Association that no- 


_ body is authorized to administer rebukes In Ita behalf 


or in Its name,—1.e., that Col, Higginson'a '*officia! 
rebuke” was null and void. If Dr. Bartol was un- 
able to remain and witness this vindication, that was 
his own misfortune; but his voluntary retirement 
certainly does not entitle him to treat it as Jf it bad 
not been made. 

6. The “historic trath remains’’ that never and no- 
where were the rights of “free discussion’ more splen- 
didly vindicated, or more conspicuously freed from 
just and honorable "doubts," than on the Associa- 
tion’s platform by its own officers on thie otherwise 
unfortunate occasion. In West Church," free dis- 
cussion may indeed never have been bronght into 
doubt, since there is по discussion“ there at all, 
free or otherwise; the pastor alone has the floor, and 
anybody who should undertake to discuss“ his dle- 
courses there would probably be ejected summarily 
from the building as a disturber of public worship, 

7. We have made no comparison of Tux INDEX 


| with any other journal, and none is necessary. The 


question is not about THE INDEX at all. 

It ia with extreme regret that we find ourself un- 
able as yet to thank Dr. Bartol for а frank and ex- 
plicit retraction of his unjust charge against the 
Fres Religious Association, brought simply on ac- 
eount of the unauthorized and irresponalble act of 
an individual member. The reputation and moral 
Ánfuence of the Association, as a body honest in its 
professions and falthful to Ks own principles, are al- 
together too precious not to be defended ; and that is 


18977. 


the reason why we hare felt it a duty, boweverepalm- 
ful, to defend them. Personally we have no feelings 
towards Dr. Bartol which аге not the kindest and 
moat friendly; he has never injnred gs in any way, 
but always treated ns with perfect kindness, and we 
feel '"aggrieved" in this matter in no other sew 
Шар that we consider him to have wronged both the 
Association and himself by his persistent accusa- 
tions. These must be—it ls impossible to doubt . 
the effect of a serious misapprehenalon of the facts; 
and, now that the facts are pet forth plainly, we be- 
Meve that his own honorable instincts will prompt 
him to make the fnllest reparation for unintended in- 
justice. He himself will be tho last map on earth to 
resent or blame our blunt trath-telling, when he rè- 
members those manly words of his own in his for- 
tieth anniversary Discourse :— 

"I received from New York, in return for public 
words, vague, vindictive, anonymous insinuations, to 
which I made no answer at the time, My only reply 
now is to adjure any man, woman, or , in the 
body or out, wham I ever in any way have 
or hurt, by their voice or letter, by tal 
ephone, through any medium from , or heaven, 
or hell, to speak." 

Accepting this brave challenge, we say that we 
have never known Cyrus A. Bartol, if he hesitates 
now to undo fully, by an unequivocal retraction of 
his charge, the wrong he has done to the Free Relig- 
fous Association, 


BINGHAMTON, N. T., March 80, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR оғ THE INDEX: 

I have read with the deepest interest a letter from 
Mr. D. A. Wasson in TRE Impex of March 29, and 
à: np РОЙ of the vaat obscure major- 

ты! 
ity, the plebeian shoals presumably chained to the car 
of ignorance by the Hehe aes р never-ended 
of earning 4 p 


their own livin 
active 


knows io 
ö y the educated (the few). 
"n these queries, w Ф substance arè ped I у 
compelled (острого а qualified but decided afirma- 
tive. The on that Intelligence gives the right to 
rede, or that the educated few understand. better the 
eds, interests, and policy of the 
many than the Jatter do themselves, is not 
tertained withont due coun p 


i oppression should 
lead him and all true men to be very wary in justify- 
ing class rule, even the moet undenlable aristocracy 
or rule by the best. The world does not yet seem to 
be ruled by its supreme Intelligences or angelic vir- 
tues. Between the two — - Ha few best minga 
of the country, and on the other hand tbe many men 
and women yet rooted, in m eer nnd simplicity — 
Nes the middle zone of practical @са! power, the 

rr EIU 

у no means div e au 

ton of its original selfish ац inatincta, e 
first impulse of the neophyte admitted to the shrine 
of sclence or thought is to avai] himself of the se- 
orate he learns there to subdue his lees favored breth- 
ren to his personal use or abuse; but no one can 
sald to have recelved the Holy Ghost of culture 
his thought has become, not how to use his personal 
repertor against tbe many, bat for them. To 
this stage it is evident the ruling classes of this 


untry—who are educated persons compared with 
e bulk of manua! laborers—have not yet arrived. 
Knowledge is power; and the presumption of the 


wiser to lead the more foolish (even if devoid of 
conscious maleralencs or predatory intent) is always 
possible to result merely In a more refined and 
ocritical working of the wild beast ethics of t 
measured solely by t. 
ачи ars 15 EET у тта come 
where It H are in е сі com- 
munity a few minds who have “swung around the 
circle" and arrived at the humanitarianism which is 
latent in the formless bonhommie of the masses, I 
fea] quite certain that Mr. Wasson (for example) 
does not the 
mine of na 


tolerably full use of all the pre dera pce which 
thelr (often not very towerlng) learning, skill, or 
drilled craftiness give them over „un- 
licked multitude. The people, those whose lot is 
labor and a pinched subsistence, are vaguely yat pro- 
foundly aware of this fact; their instincta rightly 
Лева them to distrust the soft-handed man: neverthe- 
lesa, "tie & most credulous moaster, 

lowing, to its harm, some promising 


y sral- 
osx; ‘tis ад 
irascible monster, and a little goce oe Eye 


it beside itself and makes {ts mem 
other to the prof& and delectation of those who bisa 
them on; tis s muffering monster, and gladly lenda 


“A POLITICAL EXPLANATION." and eloquent persuasions to virtue, when the stand- 
T ard of virtue ls fixed so jew as this. " | 

To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: Neither do, I believe that any genuine quickening 
Sir,—You have stated your hope that the commu- | of apititual life any more than of intellect and moral- 
nication о “A. [n Tae Inpex of March 15, under Ity càn result from the ic method of the re» 
the above title, may not be the beginning of a contro- ‘sts. It is essentially materiallatic,—material- 
versy. Yet, while I consider your wish voty cobi- elle religion is something that іе “got”; it consiste 
mendable, Ї am not willing to accept that statement | primarily in as and forme; It fe worked up by 
of the case as а reasonable positien for the defeated | the most cunningly-devised system of machinery; 
F this | ita fruits are shown in counting the number of church- 
rief reply. As your columna have often been used | members, After the Moody and Sankey movement 


‘ear to many a tale of Utopia. And after all, "tis 
nôt such a monster at Kil ae Pres who view it from 


lapse to blessed extinction. To др metaphor, the 
ребріе ете some a ша adult, and know, or feel, 
their own Interes ere are a number of pointa 


the ruling ucated class, The е desire the of Mr. and if aver, r , of that thri 
сеобом. S.T зе nior undi the tralto of | p ‘the other While probably abont tiree | Bad swept orar geben Op thi remote and found В 
elr lenor HA miore, no less; the ruling classes as- | fonrtha of your readers are Iepablicans, my request | greet expenditure of money and labor with very lit- 
be- 


sume (alas, with too much reason!) their incompet- 
ency for self-government, and saddle them with a 
killing burden of geveramental and ether machinery, 
beneficent mainly to the engineers thereof. The 
ремин ls поре too fully emancipated even wi 
the right of suffrage; the ів yet too mitch а 
farce masking a tragod ; call it yet little mors than 
a symbolism, the randishing of the wand that 
is slowly to awaken the drowsy le of matiliood 
and . To be pretisé, e people, the real 
people, the nameless myriad tollers who have no 
speech but that inarticulate, easy-misinterpreted 
voice, the ballot (and the larger share of еті not 
even that), are in square opposition to the general 
opinion of the governing, non-productive eimesas, 
who, in effect, repudiate and deride Mr. Wasson as 
decldediy as they do the struggling renter or forty- 
acre man in Term or Nebraska, the factory-hand of 
the Northeast, the toll:coursened, bony farm-laborer 
of anywhere),—tho Igucrant people, I say, are at war 
with the classes educated up just to the height of rule 
and plunder, on the following and other points :— 
Shall we, the creators of ife and the means of its 
support, forever so heavy а burden of over- 
overnment as is indicated by the fact that every 
ollar of currency im the country ia required to pay 
the annual taxes of all sorta? Shall the government 
which exists mainly for the protection and further- 
ance of 7 еті interests be maintained, not 
by property (direct taxation), but by labor and 
want (indirect taxation)? Shall the most тарафе 
me Ё (chrurches, ent-bonde; and money 
i née) be exempt from taxation 7 Shall the 
State longer demoralize commerce and erate a 


Ца to shew fer it in the way of righteonsness. 1 
lleve that In a few vente the main result of this great 
мае са found to ba powi atage of ignorance 
as to the real meaning o greater mechan- 
jam in plety, amd a more тыйа! standard of con- 
duct, W. К. ALLEN. 


— — —— — — 
THER CENTENNIAL CONGRESS REPORT. 


Yawuron, D. T., April 1, 1877. 
DEAR Ми, Аввот:— с 
I received the Report of the Centennial 


Congress of 
Liberals, and have read it with t satisfaction. It 
A T was not a littla 


la'traly a "feast of fat things. 
m rideg however, te see upon its how I 


may not be unreasonable. Let both sides be bean. 

As the Louisiana Returning Boar! was the only 
body established for the purpose and claiming to be 
tae Та! Board, and sa the actual members thereof 
were admitted to have been duly chosen, the seven 
propositions stated by A.“ are wholly irrelevant to 
any question that could properly arise before the 
Electoral salon, 

The choice of electors is by the Constitution placed 
within the exclusive jurisdietfon of the State, except 
as to the one limitation hereinafter mentioned, and 
сарпо be controlled by the national government. 

e nation haa néver undertaken to enforce the laws 
of the States, and has no power to do во. The Elec- 
toral Commission representing the national govern- 
ment could not exercise powers not given to that 
government or any * thereof. It could 
not therefore investiga! ainythitig. to the | 
Jurisdiction of the State, even if the matter—as that 
of the original returns in this case—could у 
be searohed into by оре tribunal, That such Investi- 
gation was clearly beyond the authority of the Com- 
mission im law, and clearly beyond the limit of Ha 
time and attention in fact, ars to my. mind rather 
e t reasons’’ why it was net undertaken, 

The tribunal ved evidence touching the - 
bility of an elector In Florida because the о 
‚ jection arose under the national Constitution, and it 

would have done the sanie In any other case, 

Thé Commission went to the Returning Board in 
all cases, and rejected the Governor's. cate only 
when it was in confilet with the retern, but did not 
go behind the Returning Board unless tho question 
was of a national character as above stated, 


m Please do not stop my as I au 
a — ago, for, though your — may not 
as radical as my on, it is evidently far more effective 
for коой, Whatever has been ed thus far 
in the way of organization and effective work ip 
mainly dde to Тнк [xpEx; and here I would like ta 
ваў a word or two thro its columns to fis readers 
ru ed faith with myself (namely, Freedom 
Fellowship). 
We are in the kabit quite generally of Шеерїп а 
file of Tire Ioer, and of regarding the га as 
- pq to lend except to those who réturn 


ured. y ` 
Now I would respectfully ' that, instead of 
hoarding them and thts defrauding our fellow:itti 
ot know iédge which so vitally concerns both us 


breed of pepple-ba people-despisi es, b qmito ы 
continuing a s stom whieh robs even humblest Eres 2 p the боялу опе eae fal them, we scatter them broadcast; not with our eyes 
prin 


hut, of course, but with quent ind Сосин, 
"da k 1 50 o this a aingle, 


I am satisfied ваг, Тиң 
Inpex would double its list of — 2 and 
hence proportionally its influence, And do we not 
owe as muah as this to humanity? If we must keeps 

file of them, then take two соріев, one to keep and one 

to bestow upon the hungry; taking care, however, te 
bestow only just sufficient to sharpen the appetite. 
I have four complete volumes, and am certain that X 
prize them very highly; but I am also satisfied that 
such sélfishness is a poor way to increase its circula- 
tion or assist the cause we love, For myself, I shall 
take a new de , and I do most urgently hope 
that the b п will consider this matter, and, 
after having enjoyed the good things Тик inDex 
contains, be generous and wise to 
its bounties upon others. If there is a better way, 
will some kind brother indicate what it is? 

Enclosed find post-office order for balance of year’s 
subscription and postage. 

I remain most respectfully and aly акк 
D. P. WILLOOX. 


Household t the jin а m үте ufabt and 
! money-kings neh is the net t of 
the al) Protective Tariff. Shall the latior, the 
Mfe-blood of the unborn ant—for to this has it 
come, that the American laborer deserves this name,— |. 
be mo: In advance by that devil's chef d'œuvre, 
a national debt? Shall or should the government 
connive at the wholesale theft of the ooly publie 
property of any ralue,—the public Janda? Shall the 
public finances, the governmental control of the 
currency, be manipulated in the fnterest of the labor- 
buyers and be made in effect а alove with which to 
strain ont of the life of the man with the two hands 
everything bnt & base subsistence? Shall compete 
tlre trade, that system which erects а wall between 
the producer and the consumer, and slaughters both 
elr mutual need of communication, last 


lowed а few cartain ciples of law thro 
and these covered all the questions submitted to It; 
and that it did not make ‘a special rule for each: 
cane, 

1f the Tilden р are dissatisfied with the work 
of the Commission, they should not complain, for it 
was thelr own child and was intended te do their 


take 10 not fraudulent! the ori 
returns, as “A,” в n he may lay the — суу 


anction to his soul “that the Democratic party has 
not often been guilty of such mistakes, and that In 
this case their candidate and his friends did all they 
conld te retrieve it, 

Your corres; t says he does not write to open 
а controversy; if ao, why does he stir the subject, 
and yet give us nothing new, unless It be farther to 
illustrate the consistency of leaving the Republican 
party on account of ita cortuptions and going over to 
the party of Plerce and Bu and the majority 
In the last Congress? B. 


— ß — ——— 
ME. GANNETT ON mn. MOODY. 


To THE Erro оғ Тнв INDEX: 

Sir, —I was much impressed with what Mr. Gan- 
nett says of Mr. Moody, arid was led by it to reton- 
sider my own previously unfavorable views, But the 
result to confirm шуо opinion. I чт 
diffidently, never having h 3 
eee 

as apart of a system, an è , con» 
vinced, is bad. 

The question is not as to Mr. Moody's earnestness 
and sincerity; these we za and sympathize 
with In our opponent. Net is it to question 
whether his préac does good; of course it does 
good in this case and in that сме. Of those who 
need moral stimulus, по doubt Mr. Moody resrhea 
his share,—although I question very much whether 
the amount of permanent good done by him 1s any- 
thing commensurate with the force expended, any- 
thing to be compared, for instance, with that accom- 
DM A the steady, devoted labor of a parish min- 

ster. We have а full right to thank Mr. Moody for 
the good that he does, and at the same time to be- 
lieve that he has chosen the wrong method of em- 
ploying his t powers, and even to arrive at the 
conclusion that the is more than balancéd by the 


mischief done 
, Whatever Д тта and ind dence there may 
be in Mr. Moody's methods, he is nevertheless iden- 


forever? 

Now I _adsert that the Ignorant, the men und 
women who hare little time or neryo-force left from 
daily drudgery for books or thought, differ very radl- 
cally, and must and ought to eternally differ, from 
the non-laboring, unproductive people (whose striv- 
Ing is much less toward the creation of value than 
toward the acquisition of value ready-made) con- 
— ^r intrinsicalittes adurnbrated In these que- | 
ries. the many could pull together, If More quM 
rise above local, sectarian, anil race jeal and 
diviziome, we should see a social amd governmental 
reorganization which would be mostly abolition, 
But the people are dumb; when they find their 
volos, will aleo find their united wil! and the 
day of в plunderers will be past. The largest 
part of the busy-ness gone through with by profes- 


BLOOD ATONEMENT. 


— — 

UIt ів curious that in almeet every savage country 
the people shed the bloed of their fellow-creatures aa 
an off. to their idols; believing that it will cause 
their sins to be forgiven. Now it seems strange that 
in nearly all nations this should be the cm, ud per- 
haps you may like to know the reason. once 
revealed tò the whole world that the death of one 
man—Jesus Christ our Lord—was to be the only 
by which our sims could be ; and th 
many nations have forgotten exactly how it was te 
be, yet there ів still & sort of remembrance among 
them that without shedding of blood there is no for- 

veness of sins; ео that, as they do not know of the 

eath of our Savior, they still continue to kil mem 
on their altars, amd even to sacrifice their own litżis 
children, in hopes of obtaining pardon and eterzal 
happiness," 
Егітов or Tum INDEX :— 

Now we know pow хи сосни. Is noi — 
above gem worth: & place in your ' 

8 оп”? rA is literally from a B 
school book entitled Lives of the Cæsars (pago 
34), published by the Sunday Bchosi Union, New 
York, and reprinted from the second London edi- 
tion, The author le Mrs. Sinclair. The book waa 
recommended to me as an historical work (1) b the 
wife of а Methodist minister, When Ше s 

side of the Moody and Sankey religion is presen 

to my gaze, it Is with difficulty that I can rid 


that It is all wrong, there la room for many shades that 

of opinion, and the room is ай filled. The people | tified with the revival system, а в which I | mind of the impression that the о om 
ineline to the latter view, for they ato that in prac- | think demoralizing, both and morally; | was the ample shade of a A. » 
tice it is not those who undergo the larger share of | and I have never seen any evidence that he departs | not a disheartening fact that such absurd rubbish is 


taught weekly to many thousands of children, for 
literal truth ? Ex-REFORMER. 
ee —— € M ͥͤ—— € MÀ 


from it in any material point. Mr. Gannett speaks 
of appeals to conscience as the most striking feature 
of his address. Very well,—so far as it goes; but 
what do these appeals to conscience mean? А sen- 
sitive but unrighteous conscience is a frequent source 
of mischief; What does Mr. Moody do to educate the 
conscience? His tations of Scriptare are In- 
tellectually belittling; his rule of conduct is to fol- 
low blindly the precepts that А еты exegesis 
has derived from this Infallible authority. ‘‘Betleve 
what I tell you, and you wilt be saved; reject it and 
you will go to hell"; this seems to be the substance 
of Ма exhortation. I do not believe any large and 
permanent good can come from even the moet earnest. 


EVERY GREAT and important revolution involves a 
riod of anarchy; this lo what the conservative 
— Few have the courage to look across it to 
the era of better things that is to follow.—Prof. W. 
D. Whitney. 
THE LATE Rev. Danie) Isaac was & great smoker. 
N there ыз м m а МУ, wio — 
ore th a п his mo your 
idol ша! Tes, fd em,“ replied he, coolly, 
“burning it." ‚ ' 


to self-mipport. But I would eee no testa; he or she 
Who ie fit to live fs fit to vote. Let all vote who 
wish to, irrespective of sge, sex, or color; perhaps 
the ballot-bor i$ someting of s humbug as yet, but 
It will not always be se; or it will be supplanted by 
something better effecting the red end. Wos 
unto those who would drive back from the banquet 
of Ше the humblest human being! Gd. E. Turrs. 
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WHOLE No. 883, 


‘THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDEESB." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State oan be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and consolance of mankind are а sufficient guaran- 
tee of à happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а fallure, if 
the Ohurch is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citisens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These equa! religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every oltizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


B. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
righta or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tan religion. 


в. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all oltisens with respect to religious 
` rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and libertios i» an aot of na- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
natural Justice“ whioh, as tbe Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establiah.” 


3. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
zons are not the "enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act ln the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious bellevers any logal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of а] oltizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
xnent of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
Of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can de true whose continued existence 

om continued Btate sid. If the Churoh has the 

truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 

if it has not the truth, the iniqnity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


13. No religion can be. favorable to morality whose cou 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then ths claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether в fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
partioular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurches; ita sole office is to establish olvil society on the 
prinolpies of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being в compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at nsught the first principles of morality, 
mnd subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 

* 


last week: from Mr. F. A. Angell, Passaic, N. J., 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE РОВ THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE ©. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1, 
Ввоттоп 1.—Neíither EE nor any State shall make 
— Ay law respecting an establishment of гей, „or favor- 


le of Btate, either directi, Indie sth 1 ide En 

o! ei - or ес or^ 

B of Roy. seat or Pone а body, or of any number 87 
abri. aan po — of 


or of 2 pres, oF tte ht of 
fo nasemible Sad $9 peti tlon Governthen. for’ & ТӨ. are 


to the support of any religious society ог ДӘ? ot 

whic he or she 
и AN. nited States, nor any Btate, 
"Territo: ‚ано айу, 9 or any сіті] division of any Btate 


or mate ы h re 15 rites 2 be Terr or for aS 
nu or in religious chari urpose 
any neck e order, or denomination whatsoever * 

4.— Congress hall have power to enforce the 
various — SE Bof this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES, . 


THE NEW tax-law of Maine exempts from taxation 
church property to the amount of $5,000 only. 

THE EXCISE RETURNS show that, during the year 
1876, liqnor, wine, and beer were drunk in Great 
Britain to the value of £147,288,760, or £4 Oa. for 
each man, woman, and child, Thie is a terrible 
showing. 

THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT party have just held 
a convention at Chicago, on the tenth and eleventh 
of April. The Inter-Ocean gives а long 1186 of prom- 
inent ministers and othera who fill high educational 
and ecclesiastical positions, who were present at the 
meetings. 

TRE Christian Register reminds one of the saying 
that It is not safe to fool with the business end of a 
wasp. It remarks: “Rey, Joseph Cook says: ‘I am 
not aware that the newspaper press of Boston run 
this platform.’ We have not heard that the expenses 
of the Monday lectureship have been entirely paid by 
anybody." 

Tux РОРЕ, in his Allocution to the Cardinals as- 
sembled in secret Сопвівіогу on February 12, reas- 
serted his temporal sovereignty. On Easter Sunday 
Cardinal Manning defended tbe Pope's position, and 
pointed out that Ше Eastern Question“ and the 
“Roman Question” are not yet settled. He looked 
on the approaching strife as likely to result in the re- 
instatement of the Papacy in Its ancient temporal au- 
thority; and no man can say what results the great 
war now threatening Europe may finally bring. 


Нох, GrorGe F. TALBOT, of Portland, Maine, 


who succeeded Hon, Bluford Wilson as Solicitor of 
the Treasury at Washington, and who is one of the 
most upright and accomplished gentlemen in the 
country, has been “rotated’’ out of office to make 
way for Mr. G. Wiley Wells, a Mississippi carpet 
bagger" of very questionable reputation. This 
change makes the talk of “‘civil service reform" 
sound very hollow. Mr, Talbot published a very able 
essay on “Inspiration” in Тнк INDEX of July 6, 
1876, and had several times before favored these 
columns with contributions. His dismisea! from 
office is а great discredit to the Administration. 
SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition have been received as follows since 


with the aid of Messrs. G. B. Waterhouse, C. A. 
Stelling, W. Fels, and others, 201 names; from Mr. 


Julius Welesenborn, Sauk City, Wise., 33; from Rev. 
О. K. Crosby, Syracuse, N. T., 121. 


In addition to 
these, Mr, B. F. Underwood sends 340 signatures, 


collected after lectures delivered by him in various 


places at the West: at La Rue, O,, 25—at Hanns, 


Ind., 41—at Bourbon, Ind., 40—at Mt. Moriah, Mo,, 
85—at Bethany, Mo., 20—at Toledo, Iowa, 28—at 


Florence, Iowa, 22—at West Liberty, Iowa, 120. 


Total number thus far recelved—4, 307. 


A Wisconsin gentleman writes: I have in ciren- 


lation a couple of petitions which I hope to hear 
from soon, and wil forward to you as soon as re- 
ceived, I hear on the authority of Robert Ingersoll 


that the Christian Amendment has 4,000,000 names 
engrossed on its petition. Is it so?" We do not 
know, but think it by no means unlikely The 
Christian Amendment party are and have been very 
industrious in thie matter for a long time, and are 
very skilful in working out of sight. Col. Ingersoll 
would scarcely have made such a statement at x 
venture, surprising as it is, On the side of ecclesi- 
astical ambition are energy, persistence, respectabill- 
ty, organization, and almost every element of practi- 
cal] success; on the side of liberty are listlessness, 
indifference, disunion, contempt of history, blind- 
neas to existing facte and tendencies, and almost 
every other element of failure, It looks very much 
ав lf the liberals would continue to smile serenely at 
all danger until the secularity of the Constitntion 
le suddenly lost; and then they will have abundant 
cause to regret their own supinenese. 

Тнк CATHOLIC warfare on the public school &ys-. 
tem of the United States ls not going to cease. The 
Pope’s Encyclical against this system (see THE In- 
рих of Feb. 22) is obediently followed up by the sub- 
ordinate authorities of the Church. 'The Boston 
Journal of April 20 says: The ‘Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith’ has recently issued an ad- 
dress on the public schools of the United States and 
the relations of the Church of Rome to them. 
Among many other important declarations, the ad- 
dress alleges that ‘moet serious loss threatens the 
Catholic youth of the United States from the so- 
called public schools,’ This subject, the address 
continues, was considered by the 'Supreme Congre- 
gation of the Universal Inquisition,’ about two years 
ago, on the presentation of the testimony of the 
Bishops. The chief objections to the public school 
system, made by the above named association, are 
the exclusion of religious teaching from the schools, 
the indiscriminate employment of teachers of every 
sect, and the attendance of both sexes in the same 
class rooms, The evils of the public school are 
farther enforced, and wealthy Catholics and members 
of legislative bodies are specially urged to use thelr 
money and influence to establish Catholic schools, 
The address, after warning the Catholics of America 
of the pernicious character of the public schools, and 
generally setting forth the reasons why such schools 
should be avoided and discountenanced, remarks 
that there may be cases when Catholics in good con- 
sclance can send their children to the public schools; 
but the matter of determining such a case ів not to 
be exercised by the parent without consulting the 
clergy. It le further intimated that the public 
schools may be used with caution when there із no 
Catholic school at hand or such schoo) is not adapted 
to the condition of those requiring instruction. No 
comment on this latest assault upon the public 
school system of the country is needed. It only 
goes to show that the enemies of popular education 
are active and in earnest. The system may never be 
put in jeopardy, but if it is, the hostility of the 
Catholic clergy &nd so much of the lalty ав they can 
control may be counted on. If the clergy can array 
the entire Catholic Church, they can place one-seventh 
of the entire population of the country оре рор- 
шаг instruction," 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, aoknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for an else pub- 
lished in ita columns and claim no contro) or uence in 
ita general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churohes and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the 8 of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in Btate Legislatures, e Davy and militia, and in 

asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
publie money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public 3 pw for educa- 
tional and charitable tutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now austalned 

the government hall be а j аш 
use of the Bible in the public schools, w 
аз к text-book or avowedly as a book of 
р, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the Appointment; by the President of 
the United Btates or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious feati and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
im all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple under the pains and pen- 
aties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws loo! to the enforcement of 

'* morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 

shall be conformed to the СҮ телде of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


practical administration of the same, no privilege 
shall be conceded to C MERE се any other spe- 
cial п; that our entire political sys shall be foand- 
ed and administered on а purely secular basís; and that 


whatever obangee shall prove 7 — to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of TAE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no othér person, and 
no organization, can be justly or trutbfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his ог its explicit approval. 

FRANOIS E. ABBOT. 


[For THE IxDExX.) 


Faith and Freedom. 


A SEEMON AT THE INSTALLATION OF REV. IVORY F, 
WATERHOUSE OVER THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
OF BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


Am 1 not an Apostle? Am I not free? Р 

I. CORINTHIANS, ix., 1. 
Paul was the scholar among the first Christians. 
he was converted, he must have tried kard to 
understand his new position, and his opinion about 
{t must command some reapect, Now, beyond all 
else, there were two things of which, in that new 
position, he felt eure. One was that he was an 
Apostle, a true follower of Christ and representative 
of his Gospel. The other was that he was free,—in- 
tellectually amd spiritually free. He sald mech of 
both these things, Hedwelt in his letters on the 
conviction which filled him that he really understood 
the purpose of Jesus, and was called to it on 
and out to the Gentile world, so that he opposed 
with vigor those who thought they knew better than 
he because they had seen the Lord. He had just as 
much to вау about the great new freedom he had 
found, and which made him live and speak like a 
new man. And these two things, his apostleship 
and his freedom, were to him one. His Christian 
faith was of itself just that freedom without which, 

ana bin Pedo " і d h hi tl 
an a om was gotin an a apostle- 
ship. It was the liberty with which Christ had set 
him . It was,as John had said, the Son who 
had made him free, so that he was free indeed, You 

can hardly read any letter of Paul's without seel 
how strong was this double conviction which foun 
perfect harmony between Christian faith and com- 
— liberty, and which made him say, in the same 

reath and as though it were the eame thing: “Am I 
not an Apostle?” and—''Am I not free?" 

But was he right? Was he, after all, scholar 
enough to understand himself? Many a time in the 
history of Christendom these two ideas, of apostle 
ship and of freedom, which were to Paul but one, 
have seemed to stand sppostd to one another, and 
the pendulum of opinion has swung from the one to 
{һе other, struck by each in turn. With Paul, we 
may say, the two blows struck at the ваше instant, 
and the pendulum stande still, hot with the shock 
of great Ideas, but peaceful and steady. But soon 
it begins to awing, and each blow carries it farther in 
each direction. An nisme grow more marked, and 
1 s the m ideas morg pent “Аш 

not an Apostle?” says an, and jogs pen- 
dulum toward the Catholic, the ecclesiastical idea. 
Am І ndt free?" returns Tertullian, and proclaims 
the laity the true Church. Am I not an TC 
says Augustine, and swings the thought of Christ- 
lans still farther towarde severe and exclusive faith. 
Am I not free?" returns Luther, and grapples with 
questions long left as too holy to be tonched. 

And soit comes to pass, not ал a new thing, but 
only as the swinging of the pendulum farther each 
var until it gets fairly caught, first at one extreme 
and then at the other,—so it comes to pass that In 
our day these two ideas which seemed to Paul so 
harmonious and in whose harmony he found his 
peace and joy, are presented to ue, on both sides, as 
real and irreconcilable opposites Am I not an 
Apostie?’’ cry the priest of Rome and his Anglican 
brother, and offer the world refuge from its thought 
In a Church; and the aame cry and the same claim ів 
set up by a rigid Orthodoxy, offering the same refuge 
from thought in a Book. The defenders of an in- 
fallible Church and the defenders of an infallible 
Book stand shoulder to shoulder at least in this,— 
that freedom of thought and investigation is the 
common enemy оѓ both. That is very far for thonght 
(ов from the polse and pesce of Paul, and of 
course it must swing back and seem caught on the 
other side as well. Am I not free?" Is therefore 
the watchword of those who in revolt from the 
bondage of form or of opinion havé swung clear of 
Christianity or of religion altogether. I mean not 
only the few thoughtfal and honest men who make 
a clean isane between Christianity and Free Relig- 
lon," such as would hare rather surprised Paul, but 
also—and still more—the large number of young 
and growing minds who find it hard to е the 
liberty of thought which is the first condition of 
their mental development with such faith or convic- 
tion as any form of religion seems to demand, “Am 
I not free? Andis not the committing of oneself 
to any kind of religious faith a sort of ylelding of 
that freedom?” Such, I believe, is the attitude of 
many whose very boldness and sincerity make their 
thought most valuable, and whose difficulty is not 
2 and prospective, but practical and imme- 

ate. 

Now when the pendulum of opinion le swinging 
thus wildly to and fro, the question recurs with In- 
creased Importance : "Was Paul right?" Can there 
be that equilibrium of the two ев, Christian 
faith and mental freedom, which he believed he 
found? This is certainly a very important question; 
and |t is, we should notice, a question concerning 
two things, looking, ва it were, two ways, and need- 
ing for à true answer the clear understanding of 
both the elements Involved. 

Now, in what has been said about it of late, great 
attention has been pald to defining the one element, 
of Christian faith, and it has been assumed that the 
other element of apiritaal freedom was a clear and 
well-underetood idea; but I believe that something 
further may be done toward answering the full ques- 
tion by turning this method round,—by giving 
some attention to the idea of freedom and assuming 


sincere man, he could not live;- 


' freedom 


the nature of Christian faith. : Christian faith ap- 
pears to me not so difficult а thing to define. It is, 
what it always hea been, the conviction that the 
stzalghtest way to God lies th. the spirit and in- 
fluence of the life of Jesus Christ. But what is it 
to be чаиг агур got free? Is that be- 
yond the need of definition? Here is an idea which, 
more than uy other Inward force except religious 
zeal, has moulded history, and has won the 

athons and the Gettysburgs both of the outward 
and the inward world; and yet abont this idea hangs 
a vagueness of meaning, a mistiness of superstitious 


devotion, unsurpassed even by the atmos of 
thought Look at сма aes 


wll you hear more talk about freedom, or more 
boasts about liberty of conscience, of thought, of 
the press, which the nation has inherited and in- 
creased. But ask a Roman Catholic about it, or look 
at the system from an American stand- t, and I 
think you will believe that a more absolute military ` 
despotism Roms hartalf never saw. Ог look at 
home. With all our talk about political freedom, do 
we agree what wemean? Many persons are sure 
that we have by no means reached it; many are 
equally sure that we have overreached it. Very few 
define to themselves what the unknown God is 
which they 20 devoutly worship. I ask you, there- 
fore, to. чок! thils idea of Кер ш the 3 7 E 
must bem e same thing religion as in poli- 
tles, s0 that the two spheres of conduct may be 
mutual helps in the search for truth. 

In the first place, then, it appears to me plain that 
freedom, whether In State or in religion, is no end 
iteelf, but the means, tool, weapon, with which to 
something. This does not lessen the eternal worth 
ut it does very much affect any blind zeal 
for it. it is with it as with money. Money is the 
indispensable means of getting the best of food 
shelter, and luxuries. Without it we lose many real 
enjoyments. It is worth giving an immense deal of 
time to getting, and for the pulpit to ask indifference 
about it is not only useless but wrong. But it is 
worth getting, we all see, аз a means, for what it will 
do; and when any one does not see this, and gets to 
value money for {ts own sake, then the whole worth 
and virtue of It vanishes, and the work of a life-time 
only makes a miser, Freedom, іп а precisely parallel 
way, ls the indispensable means of gettin e best 
thought and life. Without it, bound to in any 
prescribed way by unnatural authority, one i$ but в 
pauper In his results; with It, he has the first condi- 
tion of success. None the less it is to use; it la not 
for itself. There la no blessing in being free any 
more than in being rich, unless something comes of 
it. And it follows from this that In the t of 
freedom one should take pains to know just what 
the freedom is that he wants, and that he can thus 
use; so that he shal! not In the end find himself with 
some paper coray or watered stock, nominally 
money indeed, but by no means serving the same 

urpoae as the hard gold of а true freedom, All that 
s called money is by no means real money; all that 
ls called freedom is by no means a profitable freedom. 

There are, therefore, in the second place, some 
limita to put on the general idea. e do not 
mean, for instance, when we speak of freedom—we 
cannot mean,—abeolute freedom, Н to think 
withont any influence or check from without This 
is imposaible for two reasons: first, because of the 
enormous extent to which the tendencies of every 
mind are determined by Its inheritances; and, sec- 
ondly, because of the equally inevitable power of as- 
sociation and environment. With every year social 
sclence is verifying the awful law of heredity, in 
mind аё well aa body; with every year civilization In- 
creases the Interdependence of all thought and life; 
and therefore, with every year it grows plainer that 
no one can be, in this sense, absolutely free; that all 
thought grows from past influences, and is 
by resent ones; that no man liveth to himself or 
dleth to himself. To get beyond these influences 
of inspiration and of warning would be like getting 
ontside the atmosphere. One would not have to 
breathe any air from without, but one would find tt 
hard to live. It ів as !f a bird should find fault with 
the friction of the air about him, and ahould feel 
ham till the alr were exhausted. Then he 
would lie free indeed under the air- p, without a 

to check his flight, but with just that lacking 
which gave resistance to wings. 

Again, If we do not mean this absolute freedom as 
the true idea either In Church or State, neither do 
we mean the freedom to do or think as we please. 
For instance, we should not call that State most free 
where хе учар might do hie worst. If we did, our 
{deal would be realized among lawless savages or in а 
cave of wild beasts, and would fade in on as 
civilization w. Nor should we call that the ideal 
free State where one was at liberty to think or do 
nothing, or even little. 'The very power to be idle 
oneself implies that some one else, priest or king, 
shal) think or act for you, and there is your freedom 
yielded on the spot. 

What, then, is the freedom we want, alike in a 
government and ina religion? It (з not an un&t- 
talnable, absolute freedom; It ls not freedom to do 
one’s worst, or to do nothing or little. It 18, then, so 
far as I can see, simply the freedom to do one's best. 
A State is free to you, when it offers no obstacle to 
the beat ot four life and thought. Insofar as it dis- 
со es that, it binds and hampers your freedom ; 
In во far ая it encourages that, it increases your free- 
dom. When you disregard the relation of your 
rights to the rights of others and try to be absolutely 
Íree—when you want to do your worst, or when you 
want to do nothing,—the State has a right to Inter- 
fere, to check, to punish; and it is none the less m 
free State thereby. But when you are thinking o; 
doing your best, that State ia free to you whose prin^- 
ciples and influences welcome and encouráge уок |; 
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and that State is most free which most encourages 
and develops your best. Just in the same way, а 
form of religion {s free to any person when the Influ- 
ence it brings to him meets, recognizes, welcomes the 
beat of him, and draws that beat of him ont and up. 
When a form of religion checks ful) aspiration, ham- 
pers the search for truth, presente an ideal lower 
than the individual can reach without it, then it Is 
no freedom, but rather bondage, and should either 
be reformed or rejected. But if, when most sincere, 
most pure in heart, most in aspiration and 
self-abnegation, most true to truth, one finds an in- 
fluence from without that stande still higher, and, In- 
stead of hampering, helpe, and, instead of checking, 
одон and inspires, then he will welcome that in- 

uence as him more a man, making his best 
better than before, increasing his true fresdom. The 
freedom to do one's best—or, stil] more abetractly, 
such а relation of the inward life to outward Inflo- 
ences that the outward Influences shall be as good as 
or better than the inward е, —such appears to me 
to approach the definition of a true and profitable 
spiritual liberty. 

Now I sald, when we were watching the pendulum 
of thonght swinging to such different extremes, that 
to define what a true freedom was would be to test 
both these extremes. Let us therefore apply the 
teat which by so dull and dry a process we have 
found. We turn, on the one hand, to the faith in an 
infallible Church and to the kindred faith in an in- 
fallible Book, and we ask: When one takes a posi- 
tion deliberately opposed to scientific investigation 
and private right of judgment, as the Church of 
Rome emphatically does, or when one takes a position 
where that investigation must submit to or tally with 
a ion authority, and that right of ju ent must 
be limited, аз the creed of a rigid Evangelicalism de- 
mands,—can he think and do his best?" In so far 
as he can, in so far as these positions mee! and help 
one;s best judgment, as in many instances they do,— 
in во far as we zee blessed elements like Sisters of 
Charity in fhe Church of Rome, or devoted Prot- 
estant missionaries,—freedom has nothing to urge 
against such faith. Such lives as these have found 
an undreamt-of and holy liberty. But until we can 
see how a man can think his t when heis told 
what to think, or bound to think опе wey,—until we 
can satisfy our highest impulses in such an attitude, 
—we must be Protestants in the name of freedom 
against this extreme. 

On the other hand, we turn to the opposite point 
to which our pendulum had swung, and spply the 
test of freedom there. First, there is th ié om em of 

- a “Free Religion,” as contrasted with Christianity,— 
the question whether one can be free, and yet the 
disciple of some one else; and this, from the present 
point of view, is no matter of theory but simply a 
question of fact. Does the influence of Christianity, 
which із the influence of the Ше and teachings of 
Jesus taken up Into the life of the world,—does this 
check your noblest impulses, contradict your highest 
aspirations, fall short of your own ideal, hamper your 
dest self? Then It 1e no free religion to уоп. Either 
reform it or leave it, as you value your conscience and 
gpr reason. Or does it, again, as a matter of fact, 

ring an outward influence to bear on your inward life 
better than that life could get without it, so that the 
best of you is met, helped, and developed beyond all 
hope before, catching fire from the glowing spirit of a 
divinelife? Then it is the fullest, most perfect free- 
dom to you, and the living in its atmosphere enlarges 
2 sense of liberty as mountain air expands your 
It may well be that God, in his own time, may 
send among men a life nearerhis own, an influence 
more above our own, than the life and the Influence 
of Jesus; but it is very plain to me that he hae not 
done во yet. Knowing well how largely every life la 
shaped by some such personal influence, the best I 
can find ів the one I freely choose, and under that I, 
therefore, find myself most free. 

Lastof all, we turn with the deflnitlon we have 
reached to the many minds who, in the intereat of 
freedom, shun conviction aitogether. The many 
minds, I say,—so many, во fresh, and so sincere, that 
the problem of a Free Religion” dwindles before this 
pow of а freedom which drops religion altogether. 

в must have been a narrow experience, and a 
stunted mental growth, who does not know how this 
state of mind comes about, or what this revolt from 
inherited opinions, this scorn of superstition, this 
passion for truth, and this willingness to wait for It— 
and, if need be, to walt forever—is. When the field 
of the visible and the methods of science are first 
spread before a student's eyes, who does not cry: 

This Ів enough’? And when the spirit of free inqui 
ia shown to be the first condition of success, who will 
not thrust away every conviction, and at the risk of 
martyrdom dare to be free? Lower motives indeed 
— conspire with this determination. There are 
such things as pride in unbelief, pleasure in bein 
different from the crowd, indifference to spiritual 
trath, and luxury in martyrdom. These act with 
varying force in various people; but, above them all, 
every honest student must have felt a just and 
worthy ambition which seems to make him fling all 
conviction away, so that the truth may find a blank 
page for its grand autograph. 

But 1s one Indeed then free,—free to do his best? 
Slowly, perhaps, throngh а period of donbt and dis- 
content—it may be even of sh,—we come to 
learn that such freedom is but fruitless, and such 
polse of mind bnt unstable equilibrium. Slowly, 
perhaps, by the examples of history, by the е 
of our own experience, we become aware that the 
best work is done, the enduring structures built, 
only when beneath the method of science there ів а 
foundation of genuine and spiritual falth. No man, 
I think we can say, ever thought or did the best that 
was in him except he had t faith. The nature 
and power of what he studies becomes revealed as 


the faith in It grows; the nature and power of him- 
self as he has faith in himself, of Nature аз he has 
faith In Nature, of the moral and spiritual life as he 


has faith in it. And so I say that, во long as all 
things of heaven and earth are flickering uncertain- 
tles, one 1s not free,—that the best of is ham- 


pered and stunted and held down. You will think 
and do your best in the study of Nature only when 
by some inspiration or influence some things about 
it become to you safe, sure land from which you 
launch out and explore, and to wbich you return 
with confidence; and yon wil think and do your 
best In the moral and spiritual life only when by some 
inspiration or influence some things about that be- 
come eternal foundation for your experiments of 
building. It is in the interest of freedom that I 
present the power of faith, just as In the name of an 
enduring faith I should present the necessity of free- 
dom. very easy thing it is to see the need of one 
of these inward forces,—to go whooping about the 
land in the paene liberty or to aurrender all energy 
and reason in the name of faith. But it is not one 
of these alone that the world needs. I ask you to 
belleve that the law of true and steady „ in 
the жо tho ald fs in — A— perar 
throng! е to one force bnt throngh the 
reconciling of see opposites and their harmony 
her unity, wor strong nation keeps its 
equilibrium, not through е power of one party, but 
the balanced action of two; every atom of 
matter in the universe is held in its place through 
the pan and push of two opposing forces; every 
calmiy moving planet finds its peace through the 
reconciliation of powers either of which alone would 
work its rnin; and so to harmonize the SANE 
force of freedom and the centripetal force of falth 
that they shall both work and work in se and 
pee makes the kindred problem of the spir- 
tual life. Such peace and reconciliation between 
conflicting forces may be, In theory, a dresry work to 
bring about, as my words to-day abundantly have 
proved. But practically it is not so hard,—and that 
a comforting thought with which to end. The op- 
ction and of force seem In theory 
severely 1 ич but practically, every bird that 
files finds in confllet the condition of his steady 
flight, And when Paul, the scholar, the metaphyesi- 
clan, once fnily turned from his theori and threw 
himself into the midst of life, the problem of har- 
mooy ре him solved и Eee his pen. 
and freedom, seemingly hostile, clasped 
for him and kissed each other, and it was one and 
the same thing whether he cried: “Аш I not an 
Apostle?” or—"Am I not free?“ 


posite workings of 


THE SCIENTIFICO METHOD IN RELIGION. 


There is something eR in the idea of a 
plying the exact methods of sclence to religion, in 
the ү of making discoveries which shall match 
some of the great achievements of modern research 
in other departmenta of thought. The enthusiesm 
with which the audience gathered by the Boston 
Lectureship” ta any affirmation of doctrine 
when it is made in the name of “science” shows 
that there is a wide-spread pereuasion that scienca is 
to have something to say concerning religion to 
which 1t will be worth while to listen. 

The recent lecture at Horticultural Hall In Boston, 
bearing the title which we put at the head of this 
article, shows Mr. Abbot to be the moet extreme and 
uncompromising advocate of the new method. But 
before we commit ourselves unreservedly to this 
stream of tendency, we desire to ask a few questions 
and state a few impressions. 

What is the scientific method? Mr. Abbot re- 
plies, It Ів simply ordinary thinking corrected by 
the canons of а more cautious and exact procedure. 
Its chief characteristics gre: lat. It "begins with ex- 
perience alone, with realities, with facts." 2d. It 

proceeds by comparison, inference, and hypothesis ; 
by analysis and synthesis; by induction, and deduc- 
tion; by classification and generalization; by obser- 
vation and experiment,—in short, by all the mental 
rocesses exemplified in any text-book on the sub- 
feet 34. It will pue & calm and lofty spirit- 
ual state unspeakably nobler than the ‘falth’ which 
Christianity enjoins,” 

The first and second of these propositions seem to 
us to be well established, and from the use of such 
methods we none but the best results, But 
in the third and what follows, we see nothing but 
the wildest of the scientific method. For 
after discarding faith,“ Instead of accepting it as a 
fact to be accounted for, and after asserting that 
“the knowledge of God le not a present quent, 
bnt simply the grandest aspiration of the human 
reason, the deepest, holiest, and most lonate 
longing of the human heart,’’ we submit that unless 
the aspiration and the longing have a meaning and a 
mes to man, such a thinker has no logical right 
to profess any belief in God, Duty, and Immortality. 
And yet there ів no one who 1s more earnest and de- 
vout in his expressions of falth“ than із Mr. Abbot. 

И we have no knowledge of God, we do not know 
and cannot imagine what science will reveal concern- 

him. In that case it is useless to attempt to pre- 
dict what will be known, unless one has some secret 
sources of knowledge shut out from the rest of the 
scientific world. In such a case it [s folly to heed the 
irresistible aspiration of the soul when it attempts 
to forestall the scientific method. 

One may properly hope great things from the gel- 
entific method if he believes that the fundamental 
facts of religion have already been discovered ‘Чр or- 
dinary thinking" and living, and that these facts are 
to be cleared, Interpreted, illustrated, and made more 
glorious by being manifested. But If he begin by 
saying that all the ''falth" of the past was only a 
"wonderful GUESS," be has no right to hope, pre- 


Чоп which has been stated or co 


dict, or affirm anything concerning the probable re- 


sults of a couree of Investigation upon which has 
now entered perhaps one man in a million of all the 
human race. 

It seems to us that the root of such inconsistency 
is the result of confounding the distinction between 

е form of knowledge and the substance of It. 

ithout further criticism of the lecture in question, 
let us briefly set forth our own conception of the sci- 
entific method as applied to religion. 

The total experience of the human race has been 
such as to leave two results. First, a tendency to be- 
Пете in God, in Duty, and in Immortality. в tan- 
dency seems to have the force of an innate predispo- 
sition, Во strong is the impulse to faith in these 
doctrines of religion, that under the most diverse 
creeds and in widely different circumstances there 
arises the conviction that the soul knows something, 
and that it recognizes spiritual facts. Secondly, an 
external tradition has preserved countless expres- 
sions of beliefs which have been at various times an- 
nounced as discoveries. Now, following the anal 
of Nature, we affirm that it is the most natural an 
scientific method to take it for granted that these in- 
stincts, aspirations, affirmations, and traditions mean 
something, and that they contain at. least the crude 
elements of exact knowledge,—the substance of 
knowledge. That being given, sclence may properly 
work out the form of it, explain its relations and 
laws, and exhibit the proofs. 

This is the ordinary method of science. We ven- 
ture to say that in regard to the fundamental forces 
of the physical universe modern science has not 
made a single discovery. Light, heat, electricity, 
gravitation, chemical force, all Me guum forces 
and all the important phenomena, been observed 
long before modern science set itself to the impor- 
tant task et ung, classifying, and correcting the 
various elementa of the popular ence. 

Aristotle could have learned nothing from pas 
which wonld have added any шү to his ef 
in the fundamental facts of па! sclence; but 
Agassiz conld haye suggested to Aristotle many new 
interpretations.and classifications which would have 
delighted him exceedingly. Agassiz and Darwin 


сар tell us much about а great many things which 
have been imperfectly known, Man has not lived so 
many рех ons without learning something about 
every important factor of his life. At least that is 
the suggestion of physical science. 

Now let us reverse the statement. If Ged, duty, 
and the immortal life be facts, they must have been 

tent forces in the constitution of the universe and 

the organization of man. "They must have tended 
constantly to force themselves upon his attention 
and secure his bellef. If science should ever verify 
them it would be most natural and scientific to вау 
that they had always in some form and to some de- 
gree h ition, and that the confident saser- 
tlons of knowledge were proofs that knowledge ex- 
isted, There would be no other way to account for 
the assertions. 

Another fact Is significant. There has been no 
modern declaration of knowledge concerning relig- 
d be stated in other 
terme than those which have before been used with 
similar meaning, New combinations are made, new 
classifications are published, new inferences are 
drawn, new reasons are adduced, new proofs are of- 
fered; but always the main affirmation, strip of 
modern intarpretation, is some old statement of faith. 

We look for help, then, in a direction parallel to 
that taken by the physical sciences. We күре} to 
have glorious light thrown upon the ancient beliefs 
which will bring them out in thelr simplicity and 
thelr grandeur, We expect to see great masses of 
rubbish swept away, the useless winnowed out, and 
the primitive falths of mankind brought into har- 
mony with all natural law. To us it is no small com- 
fort to hold that the new method will not rob us of 
all we had, but will take ns to the point where we 
iy perealved and imperfectly known Cristian Heg- 
y ved and im y known.— eg- 
ister, April 14. 


OLERICAL CRUSADES. 


А form of — and mr excitement E just 
now bein pularized a certain party e 
Church — the name of ‘Missions.’ 
of days, known as an octave, are Bet apart for the 
work, the sanction of the bishop of the diocese is ob- 
tained, certain outside clergymen, styled ‘‘mission- 
ers,” are engaged, and then handbills and placards 
are freely circulated to set the undertaking afloat. 
It might naturally be supposed that these missions 
would be instituted in notoriously godless towns, or 
in densely-populated districts lacking Proper church 
accommodation and spiritual advisers. is, how- 
ever, is not peuteuy е case, and the scene of the 
clerical carnival 1s as often as not a spot replete with 
sacred edifices of every description, and where par- 
sons conetitute about one-tenth of the inhabitants. 
For, in truth, the 1 — of these religious satur- 
nalía are wise in their generation, and their object is 
not во much to conquer as to confirm thelr ascend- 
ancy over an already subject people; to crush out 
any symptoms of revolt, and to excite the fanaticism 
of the weaker members of their flocks. From time 
immemorial there has been a constant battle between 
sacerdotalism and freedom of opinion, and as yet in 
all countries liberty of conscience has the day. 
In England the refusal of the majority to be ruled 
by a priestly minority has been even more marked 
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than elsewhere, and it remains to be seen whether 
the encroachments of certain parties will, even in 
these degenerate days, ba submitted to with е- 
neas by the mass of people, who never show pir 
teeth—till roused. " 
Let us suppose that a mission“ has been insti- 
tuted at the rising town of Chapelborough, which, 
аз every one knows, is renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the land for its innate piety, 
for the austerity of its vicars, for the elegance of its 
curates, and for its free-handed generosity in erect- 
ing tabernacles of all sizes and sects. For some days 
‘ore the opening ceremony the eyes of the inhabi- 
tants are greeted with more or less tastefal inscrip- 
tions on dead walls and hoardings, such as Come to 
the Mission," (The Mission every Night,” Special 
Services for Women Ошу,” and other notices in the 
big type, theatrical, attractive style. But this is not 
The local postmen find their labora doubled by 
the enormous amount of circulars which they are 
compelled to distribute. These documents are of 
tam Mane ane р = — beret 
es or programmes of the com: en enta; 
d o ar ons to be еер nn the 
3 others again are anonymo: L) “А 
Friend," “А Worker in the Misslen," or “А Lay 
Helper,“ and are couched in more forcible terms 
with an invariable eene, "Bring & friend.” 
Nor is the voice of the preacher silent in inviting 
both saved and sinners to the spiritual feast, while it 
is pretty clearly intimated that any one rash enongh 
to indulge in mundane amusements during the s&- 
«red goason will be considered a heretic, and liable 
to excommunication by the faithful. At last the 
day errives, and with it the bishop, who has been 
prevailed upon to deliver an address, and to inangu- 
rate the proceedings. This the worthy man does 
with many commonplace remarks, an admonition to 


ymn-books, while all other 
Occasionally the missioners, 
uncanny individuals in cassocks, and st some dis- 
tance liable to be mistaken for aged members of the 
weaker sex, may be seen flitting about as the hours 
of refreshment approach, and ДЫ rm alr of mourn- 
ing pervades the highways byways of Chapel- 


In domestic circles there is great weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, for the ladies make much lamen- 
tation over their own offences, and those of motbers 
and fathers, husbands and brothers at the unconeti- 
tutional hours set apart for luncheon and dinner. 
The servants, too, under plea of anxiety for their 
ealvation, become thorough republicans, and neglect 
or abandon their dutiés at most unlooked-for times ; 
the butler is seized with a fanatical thirst for Biblical 
knowledge, the footman practises psalmody on an 
eccordion, and the maids spend their time in 
tracts of peculiarly searching nature, or in joining 
expeditions of their fellows to the various public 
gathering. But the ardor of the male extends 
neither higher nor lower. The workingmen are 
thoroughly indifferent to the whole movement, while 
the upper class males, as a rule, stand also aloof, eu- 
riously watching the demeanor of their female friends 
and relations, who are not slow to profit by the op- 
portunity for afforded them. Much Christian 
charity is displayed at the services, Prayers are of- 
fered for “a girl who is a source of anxiety to her un- 
<lo,” n UN man who has grievously offended his 

father," “an old worker of wickedness,” ''a 

y who has а conviction of his moral t," “an 
aged sister with a recollection of you deprav- 
ity," “в publican and а sínner," and other afflicted 
l le. Hymns of an eroiti nature are continu- 
ously sung, and speeches, er than sermons, of 
the most harrowing nature are delivered. 

The exceeding self-denial of the clergy ie pointed 
out, and the exceeding sinfuiness of the audience 
condemned, with an accompaniment of much rhe- 
:Xorical thunder and lightning, of many minute de- 
scriptions of death and hell, and of sundry direct 
appeals to the confidence of the laity. Slips of pa- 
= are distributed, during the invariable collection, 


n tigras {у 10 commit their misdeeds to writ- 
ing and the KE the mission priest. Nat- 
arally at the conclusion there are numerous appli- 


cants, mostly women, desirous of unburdening them- 
selves to the messen of peace, and if there are 


зе а con- 
hostly physicians provided 
їп an adjacent school-room, here the fair pa- 


the zight path by the fervent and untiring misston- 
ers, o till а late hour into the night. 

There are also services set apart for 'mothers," 
for young women.“ for mald-servants,“ for young 
men, and for "children"; but it ls а curious fact 
that the special conferences for women аге ір a ma- 
jority of five to one, thus entirely disposing of the 
popular belief that men sre the more prone to the 
wickedness of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
No er visiting Chapelborough during the mis- 
sion week could fail to be struck by the devotion of 
ita inhabitants, or by the apparent want of hospital- 
ity displayed by those who are anticl Lent by 
mourning in sackcloth and ashes. For eight days 
these religious devotees are more deyout than ever, 


and on the ninth, therefore, it may well be supposed 
that there are many hearts swept and garnished, 
plentifully stocked with good intentions, and consid- 
erably under the influence of unnatural religious in- 
toxication. But, strange to say, when the good mis- 
sioners have packed up their trunks and departed, 
there are also а good many people who ask, What 
can be the lasting effect of these clerical crusades? 
But these are probably ecoffers who do not say their 
prayers or go to church.— Vanity Fair, Feb, 10, 1877. 


GEORGE ODGER. 


It must be upwards of three and twenty years since 
I fires met Mr. George Odger. There was a political 
conference held in a large provincial town which we 
both attended as sentatives; I remember well 
the cold, — и, and meri enm in which 
we met. ө the delegates were ng con- 
gratulations, and the secretary was — — thelr 
credentials, I got into conversation with a alp 
bor, в pleasant-spoken, inteligent man. e die- 
cussed the ob of the meeting and the prospects 
of the party. I had not met my brother del- 
ogate before, but as soon as the meeting was called 
to order by the chairman, I learned that his name 
was Odger. We were appointed members of the 
business committee for the conference; and, after 
the day's » -making was over, the two of ns re 
tired to our hotel. Dinner over, we went to a the- 
atre, where poor Mr. Gustave Brook, whose melan- 
choly death om board the London will be in the recol- 
lection of some of your readers, waa playing Othello, 
I found my new acquaintance passionately fond of 
theatricals, and -a warm sdmirer of Brook, who was 
st that time one of the most popular of our tragedi- 
ans. The friendship then commenced lasted un- 
dimmed and unbroken until Mr. Odger's death. I 
have met him since on many public occasions. We 
have been members together of numberiess commit- 
tees, and delegates of many political and social con- 
gressos, The attachment and respect I felt for him 
at ae has only been strengthened and deepened by 
closer А 

The point that always struck me most іп Mr, Od- 
Бега character was his simplicity and political enthu- 
вівзш. Не was not a trading politician, The last 
thing in Ма thoughts was to obtain popular distinc- 
Чоп, or to earn by his public labors the means of liy- 
ing laxurionsly. He had certain clearly-defined po- 
litical principles, and enforced them with all the ear- 
nestness and devotion of an apostle, His type of 
разы was common ір this country during the old 

hartist agitation, and it is still to be found amongst 
French and German Republicans, The clasa has, 
however, nearly become extinct with us. The mate- 
rialistic tendencies of our age, and the selfish, if not 
the eelf-secking doctrines common to trades union 
leaders, and politicians generally, have destroyed the 
chivalrous character that distinguished our earlier 
democratic teachers, Mr. Odger was about the last of 
the type that I know of, He was infinitely superior 
to the men with whom he was usually associated, 
He never aspired to play the of the well-dressed 
bourgeois or to ape the political dandy. He was not 
ashamed of hia trade, while never boasting of the 
fact that he was a working shoemaker, He was too 
proud and too manly to conceal his connection with 
the members of his own craft. There was nothing, 
to his mind more contemptible than a working-man 
agitator who set out to be Brummagen gentleman." 

Mr. Odger had little literary capacity, and although 
fairly read, especially in English history and, strange 
to say, In the works of the early English dramatists, 
his chief knowledge was gleaned from observation. 
He was a student of men more than of books. I 
never saw а more adroit and competent chairman in 
а stormy meeting. Не had the capacity of softenin 
irritations and of allaying ebullitions of popular foel- 
ing in fuller degree than almost any man I ever 
knew, In the ordinary acceptation of the term he 
was not an orator, but he could men with singular 
clearness and point. I went with him to a meeting 
in St. James' Hall, several years ago, to express 
sympathy with the Northern cause in the American 
war. Mr. John Bright was in the chair, and some of 
the most prominent Radical politicians took part in 
the proceedings; but by many degrees the beat 
spe made on the occasion was that by Mr. Odger. 

he late Mr. John Stuart Mill, walking from the meet- 
ing with a frlend after the p £g», and com- 
menting on what had beem sald, expressed his grat- 
{fication and surprise at the powerful address of Mr. 
Odger. Mr, Mill said that he had written and 
thought as much about the American struggle as 
most men, and he had an ides that he had sald ev- 
erything that could be said in favor of the North. 
But he declared he had learned from the speech of 
Mr. Odger that there were stronger argumenta and & 
better case to be made for tbe North than he had 
dreamt of. 

I saw mnuch of Mr. Od during the Reform 
League agitation in 1860 and 1867, and one phase of 
his character at that time came prominen Aree 
my observation, Funds were placed at the disposal 
of the council of that body to send speakers to public 
meetings in different parts of the country, Not a 
few of the professed reforming раш, who were 
never more eloquent than when denouncing the ex- 
METRI of the government, demonstrated their 
practica] disregard of economy by managing to run 
up large accounts for personal expenses. Mr. Odger, 
on the other hand, strove to practise what he 

ed, He invariably travelled third class; put 
up at the humblest hostelries; and always rendered 
full details of his expenditure, even to sixpence., Не 
did ten times the work of some of his more pre- 
tentious colleagues at a twentieth of the cost. In- 
stead of trying to extract money out of the funds of 


the League, the chief object Mr. Odger seemed to 
have was to take as little as possible. 

He was one of the most genial of companions, full 
of anecdote, could tell a good story, never had an un- 
kind word for a political opponent, and always strove 
to put the best interpretation upon even the doubtful 
actions of those with whom he was associated. The 


conduct of Mr. Glyn and the Whigs generally with 
unusual bitterness. He was singularly indifferent to 


t $ 
he allowed himself to be guided briis opinions of 
his friends. He miesced in these proceedin, 
of them. As illustrating the 
striking injustice of the charges made against him, I 
may state that when the journal in queation was 
charging him with living in revelry on the forced con- 
tributions of the men, the only salary he 
was getting was the munificent one of half a crown & 
week for acting as Secretary to the Trades Council. 
This waa the only regular remuneration he ever re- 
ceived for his life-long services to political and trade 
associations. His words were few, his mode of life 
simplo, and his worldly aspirations not high. He 
died, as he lived, a poor but honest man. It is cus- 
tomary to say harsh things in this materialistic age 
when money is too often made the only measure- 
ment of а man's worth. It is the practice too often 
to slightingly of any one that has lived to 
nearly sixty, and was dependent to the last on simply 
weekly wages. Mr. Odgers poverty, however, was 
not the least honorable trait of his character. If he 
had made money the object of hie Ше, he could have 
lived and died in comparative afflnenes. 

Onn Wao Киву Нм. 
London Mayfair, March 13, 1877. 


THE POPULAR UNDEBTAKER. 
WHAT BRET HARTE HEARD IN A SLEEPING-CAR. 


We had stop: at a station. Two men had got 
into the car and had taken seats in the one vacant sec- 
tion, yawning occasionally, and conversing in а lan- 
guid, perfunctory sort of way. They sat opposite 
each other, occasionally looking out of the window, 
but always giving the stray impression that they were 
tired of each other's company. Аз I looked out of 
my curtains at them, the One Man sald, with a feebly- 
concealed yawn :— 

“Yes, well, I reckon he was at one time аз popler 
an ondertaker ez I knew." 

The Other Man (inventing a question rather than 
gi an answer, out of some | d social Im- 

ulse)—'*But was he—this yer ondertaker—a Christ- 
an? had he jined the Church ?” 

The One Man (reflectively)— Well, I don’t know 
ed pe might call hima essin' Christian; but he 
hed, yes, he hed conviction. I think Dr. Wiley hed 
him under conviction. Et least, that was the way I 
got it from him.“ 

A long; dreary pause. The Other Man (feeling it 
was incumbent on him to say something)—''But why 
was he popler ez an ondertaker ?’’ 

The One Man (lazily)—'*Well, he was kinder pop- 
ler with widders and widderers—sorter soothen' em 
a kinder keerless way; slung 'em suthin' here and 
there, sometimes outer the Book, sometimes outer 
himself, ez a man of experience az hed hed sorrer. 
Hed, they вау”! (very cautiously), lost three wives 
hisself and five children, by this yer new di р- 
thery,—out in Wisconsin. I don't know the facts, 
but that’s what got round." 
we Man—''But how did he lose hia pop- 

The One Man—“ Well, that's the question. You 
see, he Introduced some things into ondertaking that 
waz пет. He hed, for Instance, в way, as he called 
it, of manniperlating the features of the deceased.” 

The Other Man (quletiy)/— How regie qma a 

The One Man (strack with a bright aggresalve 
thought)—''Look yer; did yer ever notiss how, gen- 
erally в „ onhandsome a corpee ia?" 

The Other Man had noticed thie fact. 

The One Man (returning to his fact) —'"Why, there 
was Mary Peebles ez was danghter of my 'в bos- 
om-friend—s mighty pooty girl and a mp me 
Christian—died of scarlet-fever. Well, that gal— 
was one of the mourners, being my wife's friend— 
well, that gal, though I hedn't perhaps oughter say— 
lying in that casket, fetched all the way from some 

1 establishment in Chicago, filled with flowers and 
furbelows—didn't really seem to be of much ac- 
count. Well, although my wife's friend, and me a 
ессе irel, now, І was—disappointed and dis- 
couraged.’ 

The Other Man (In palpably affected sympathy )— 
“Sho, now!“ 

“Yes, sir! Well, you see, this yer ondertaker— 
this Wilkine—hed а way of correcting all thet. And 
just by manniperlation. He worked over the face of 
the deceased ontil he perduced what the survivin’ 
relatives called а look of resignation—you know, a 
sort of smile like, When he wanted to m in any 
extrys he pro-duced what he called—hevin’ reg’lar 
charges for this kind of work—a Christlan's hope.” 

The Other Man—“ I want to know!’ 

"Yes. Well, I admit, at times it was а little start- 


* чїсйоп, 
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lin’; And I've allers said” (a little confidentially) 
“that I hed my doubts of its being Scriptooral or sa- 
cred, being, ez you know, worms of the yearth; and 
І relieved my mind to our pastor, but be didn’t feel 
like interferin' ez long ez it was confined to church 
membership. Bat the other day, when Cy Dunham 
died—you disremember Cy Dunham?“ 

A long interval of silence. The Other Man was 
loo out of the window, and had apparently for- 
gotten his companion completely. But as I stretched 
my head out of the curtain I saw four other heads 
as eagerly reached out from other berths to hear the 
conclusion of the atory. One head, a female опе, in- 
stantly disappeared on my looking around, but a cer- 
tain tremulonsness of her window-curtain showed an 
unabated interest. The only two utterly disinter- 
ested men were the One Man and the Other Man. 

The One Man (detaching himeelf languidly from 
the.window)—''Cy Dunham ?”’ 

“Yes, Cy never hed hed elther con-victions or 
perfeasions. Uster get drunk and go round with 
permiscous women. Sorter like the prod! son, 
only a little more во, ez fur ez I kin judge from the 
facks ez stated to me. Well, Cy one day petered out 
down at Little Rock and was sent ар er for inter- 
ment. The fammerly, belng proud-like, of course 
didn't spare any money on that funeral, and it waz— 
now between you and me—about ez shapely and 
first-class and prime-mess affair ez I ever взт. Wil- 
kine hed put in his extrys. He hed put on to that 
prodigal's face the Al touch—hed him fixed up with 
а Christian's hope. Well, it waz about the turning 
point, for thar waz some of the members and the pas- 
tor hisself thought that the line ought to be drawn 
somewhere, and thar waa some talk at Deacon Tib- 
dete about в reg'lar conference meetin’ regardin’ it, 
But it wazn't thet which made him onpopler,”’ 

Another silence. No expression or reffeetlon from 
the face of the Other Man of the least desire to know 
whst ultimately settled the unpopularity of the un- 
dertaker. But from the curtains of the various 
berths several eager and one or two even wrathful 
faces, anxious for the result. 

The Other Man (lazily recurring to the lost topic) 
Well, what made bim onpopler?”’ 

The One Man (quietly) —“‘Extrys, І think—that (в, 
I suppose, not knowing” (cantiously) all the facts. 
When Mrs. Widdecombe lost her hus bout two 
months ago, though she'd been thro the valley of 
the shadder of death twice—this bein’ her third mar- 
riage, hevin’ been John Barker's widder—” 

"fh о 
terest 


ther Man (with an intense expression of in- 
)—'*No, yeu're foolin’ me?" 
The One Man (solemnly)—**Ef I was to appear be- 
fore my Maker to-morrow, yes! she was the widder 
of Barker." 
The Other Man— Well, I swow !" 
The One Man—'"Well, this widder Widdecombe 
"ghe put up a funeral for the deceased, She hed 
Wilkins, and thet ondertaker just laid hisself ont. 
Just spread himself. Onfort’nately—perhaps fort’- 
nat’ly in the ways of Providence—one of Widde- 
combe's old friends, & doctor др thar in ap 
comes down to the faneral, He goes up with the 
friends to look at the deceased, smilin’ s ful 
sort of heavinly smile, &nd everybody sayin’ he's 
gone to meet his reward, and this yer friend turns 
round, short and sudden on the widder settin’ in her 
pew, and kinder enjoyin’, as wimen will, all the com- 
pliments paid the corpse, and he says, says he:— 

* What did you say your husband died of, агт ? 

„Consumption, she says, wiping her eyes, poor 
critter. ‘Consumption, opin’ consumption.’ 

‘Consumption be d—d,’ sez he, beln' a profane 

kind of Chicago doctor, and not bein’ ever under con- 
"Thet man died of strychnine. Look at 
thet face. Look at that conto of them facial 
muscles. Thet’s в Thet's risers Sardon- 
ісов' (thet’s what he sald; he was always sorter pro- 


ue , doctor,’ says the widder, ‘thet—thet is his 
last smile, It's a Christian's resignation.’ 

** "het be blowed; don’t tell me,’ sez he. ‘Hell 18 
fall of 1 ol resignation, Ite pizon. And 
11— , dern my skin, yes we are; yes, it’s 
Joliet. Wall, now, who'd bey thought we'd been 

on to an hour?“ 
wo or three anxlous passengers from their berths: 
* look yer, stranger! Old man! What became 


Bat the One Man and the Other Man had vanished. 


ME. EMERSON AT THE OLD SOUTH. 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson might wel] have added 


to the glories of Boston the cultured audience which 
assembled at the Old South Mee house yesterday 
afternoon for the purpose of h g him read his 


those present were the 
. Bronson Alcott, Col, 
B. Emerson, Mrs. 


Rev. Joseph Cook. It has been several years sinca 
Mr. Emerson has delivered а public address in Bon- 
ton, and hence there was a large sttendance of his 
friends and admirers. His lecture was mainly de- 
voted to в portrayal of the educational advan 

of Boston, and the high character and culture of its 
citizens, with frequent reference to the sterling char- 
acter of Its founders. 

Commencing with a general reference to the Influ- 
ence of climate and alr upon a people, and the belief 
that to certain spots special powers attach, he said 
that ons who lives one in Boston ranges through 
all the climate of the globe, and the influence of this 
upon the character of the people was to give them 
greater versatility. With Ка snows, its east winde, 
and changing skies, it was not a luxurious climate. 


Wisdom was not found with those who dwell at their 
ease. New England, he said, was a sort of Scotland. 
Those who drink the waters of the Charles River get 
up earlier than those who drink from the Potomac. 
Boston was an exceptional city and an exceptional 
community, In the extraordinary and abundant means 
it furnlehed to enable par грос man to secure his 
child good culture and a ahed education by its 
libraries, its schools, and the sympathy of the com- 
munity with every manifestation of talent, Citizen- 
ship in Boston he regarded as a sort of nobility, and 
It commands attention as the town appointed in the 
histor of nations to lead the destiny of New Eng- 
and, 

He then referred to the founding of the early col- 
onies at Plymouth, Salem, Weymouth, and Medford, 
and finally to the foundation of Boston, giving а 
beautiful Um oem of its harbor and bay, He nar- 
rated some of the curious stories which were current 
in those times about the country, such as the burning 
over of Monadnock Mountain to destroy the lions, 
the sweet fern which caused the people to faint, etc. ; 
and referring to the ous character of these early 
settlers he said а woman who knew some of 
them said they һай to hold on to the huckleberry- 
bushes hard to prevent being translated. The deep 
religious element which pervaded the early settlers 
was the basis of many of the most prominent traits 
of the New England charscter, and the foundation 
of the school and the village lyceum side by side 
with the church had tended to promote the culture 
of the intellect until New England supplied a large 
quota of ministers and teachers to the South and 

est It had produced a refinement that makes the 
elegance of wealth look stupid. While Из founders 
were united by personal] affection, they stood in awe 
of each other as religious men, and for the first time 
an ideal social compact waa realized. He spoke of 
the Old State House as the seat of the Revolutionary 
counsels, which, like the Old South, knew the voice 
of Adams and Otis and Hancock and the early 
patriots, and Mr, Emerson in this connection ex- 

the hope that the modern rage for improve- 
ment would long spare botb of these modest monu- 
ments of our ancestors. 

In speaking of the foundation of the State he said 
that the phrase often heard among boys on the street, 
„I'm as good as you, was the essence of the Massa- 
chusetta bill of rights. It soon demonstrated that 
moral values would become money values, as a honse 
in Boston came to be worth as much again as a sim- 
Паг house in a town of timorous people, There was 
nothing like a stirring town, instead of a talking, 
town where nothing was doing. Boston had never 
been wanting ip some theme of discussion to prick 
the sides of conservatism, from the days of the per- 
secution of the Quakers to the time of Abner Knee- 
land and Garrison and Andrew, In al! great parties 
it was the ceaseless tators, the men that were 
never contented, who did the work, and not the men 
who wore the badges of office and spent the salaries. 

Boston never wanted a good principle of rebellion 
init. It always had a respectable minority, as in 
the times of the defenders of the slave aga the 
politicians and the merchants. He referred to the 
early literary eminence of Boston, and noting that it 

uced no finished writer between 1790 and 1820, 

e said it well gustalned.íts early reputation in 
thie directión in these later days. Another peculiar- 
ity of Boston was that it had given good sons to 
good aires, like the younger Adams, Otis, and 
Quincy; the high character of Ite State papers had 
been maintained by the character of its executives 
from Winthrop to Andrew; and the decisions of Ito 
Courts were as good law, both In America 
and England, it had not uced а Milton ога 
Shakspeare, it must be remem that Nature was 
а frugal mother, who never gives without measure, 
and that in ita early years М usetts wanted 
strong-hearted and etrong-willed working-men in- 
stead of «рк poems and dramas. The distinctive 
features of thia new Atlantis were its civil and re- 
Uglous freedom, education, social order, and loyalty 
to law. Our little city among the rocks owed its ex- 
istence and its virtue to the principles which were 
deeper than the rocks, and so long аа it cleaves to 
these principles of liberty, education, and truth, it 
would teach the teschers and rule the rulers of 
America, its geniuses could write the laws, and its 
— the fate of the nations.— Boston Journal, 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFBAGE CONVEN- 
TION. 


MAY, 18TT. 
Тһе Tenth Annual Convention of the National 


Woman 8 Association wil! beheld in Masonic 
Hall, corner 6th Avenue and 23d Street, New York, 
May 24, 1877. 


е nation has entered upon its second century of 
existence, leaving one-half its citizens political slaves. 
While the form of our government declares woman's 
demands to be righteous and just, man’s legislation 
still holds her unenfran . Дь in law із found 
the security of rights, and ns woman has been denied 
the constructive rights of the Declaration and Con- 
stitution, she must seek recognition in specific law 
ay ап amendment to the Constitution of the United 


tates. . 

Tha great effort of the National Woman Suff As 
sociation this year will be for a sixteenth amendment 
which shall specifically declare woman’s right to the 
ballot. The tof petition is woman’s only recog- 
nized method of influencing legislation; а million 
names to the Forty-fifth Congress would have great 
moral influence upon Congress and thenation. The 
United States already has three classes of voters, the 
black men, naturalized male citizens, and amnestied 
rebels; each of these has right to the ballot under 


United States authority. Though by decision of the 
Supreme Oourt in саве of У! a L. Minor, of Mis- 
sonri, all women were remanded to the States, yet as 
the national ernment had power to invest with 
the ballot in the above instances, it has like power to 
chise woman, 

Let us therefore meet and discuss the best methods 

of attaining thia great object. 
ATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, Ch. Ex. Com. 

All contributions to this convention should be sent 

to Ellen C. Sargent, 1733 De Sales Street, Washing- 


ton, D. C. Letters should be addressed to Mrs. 
E. x Fayetteville, N. Y. 

.B.—The New York State Woman S So- 
clety (organized in 1869) will hold its annual con- 


vention in Masonic Hall, May 25th. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
Ch. Ez. Com, N. Y. State Soctety. 
All contributions and correspondence for the State 
should be addressed to Miss Jennie MacAdam, 288 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


Bou. — — 


For Taz IxpEX.] 
LONGINGS, 


BY C. APLIS, 


Oft the prophet's eye has seen it, 
Oft the poet's tongue has told, 

How the future in its bosom 
Beara the happy Age of Gold! 


Age when all things dark and evil, 
In truth's sunlight broad and free 

Like the noisomé mists shall vanish, 
And the good alone shall be: 


"When all men shall be as brothers, 
War's harsh dissonance shall cease; 
Love fulfil her angel mission, 
And the peoples dwell in pesce. 


Still the prophet looks and listens; 
Still the poet hopes and dreams; 

While sometimes earth's cloudy verges 
Seem to catch the golden gleama. 


Oft upon his field of triumph 
Has the hero died content; 
With the martyr's groans of 
Oft the songs of victory blent. 


Yet through all the lapsing ages, 

ВЕШ unconquered, bold and strong, 
Changing ever, dying never, 

Btrides the Protean form of Wrong— 


Bcoffs the prophet’s word of wisdom; 
Bcorns the hero's battle blade; 
Hardly for all buman yearning 
Does its shadow fail or fade. 


Still nnsolved tho mighty problem, 
If it be in Heaven's design, 

Man by rirtue of his manhood 
May attain to the divine, 


Yet to faith's ecstatic vision 
Shines afar the herald-ray, 

And the poet's song of gladness, 
Wistful, halls the coming day. 


With ber presages of beauty 
Nature all her being fills; 
And the spirit deptha within us 
Stir and leap with answering thrills, 


Like the low mysterious music 
Ocean murmurs to the shore, 

Come the sweet and solemn voices, 
Calling, calling evermore. 


And the poet's falth-song echoes 
To the wisdom of the sage; 
Birengtb and trust and high endeavor 
Yet shall bring the Golden Age. 
* Be not idle, then, nor faithless, 
Boul of mine, for it may be, 
With the longing and the atriving, 
Heaven at last shall come to thee. 
PROVIDESOE, R. І. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL A. 


L. Nenfeld, $4.04; Hon. S. Campbell, $5.20; J. W. Pike, 
‚20; David Brace, M. D., $3.20; Jay Patrick, 810,75; Chris. 
wis, $3.00; Thos. ge, $3.25; J. J. тт, 85 conta; 
Mrs. W. P. Southworth, 95 cents; Mrs. Peter Phillips, 
$1.50; J. E, Hitohoock, ; A. M. Lathrop, $8.25; W. F. 
Abbot, $1.50; W. Р, Wilson, 70 cents; Lydia M. Plummer, 
n Enoch Plummer. 85,20; M. W. Moskiey, aue James 
linn, $1.00; Ben). Sobb, $1.95; Chas. ager, 83.20; 


W. H. 8 T, ; Max Lemaire, $5; Nathan Tabor, 

85 Prof! J. E. Clark, $1.50; Н.В, Мона, 30 cents: ©. А, 

oa 83; Mrs. L. B. Bayles, 83; їз; 

K. G. Bhaw, $640; Cash, $1.50; T. Н. 

Busan A. „ $3; A. A. Bell, 50 conta; P. 

г аА F. yes, $1.85; H. C. Southworth, 83.20; W. Б. 
, $3.99. 


All réceipts of cash will be acknowledged zs above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 


N. B.—Orders for Tracts or single numbers of Tun x- 
рех which are not on hand will, if of amall amount, be oth- 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice, 

N.B.—Please examine the ADDRESS snd DATE ou your 
INDEX mail-tag, and report at once ару error in either. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 26, 1877. 


THE INDEX ls published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
ToLEDO Office, No, 35 Monroe Btreet: J. T. Fuur, Agent 
and Clerk. ‘All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
king to harmonize it with the Bible, 
no authority but that of reason and — ар It 
believes in Truth, om, Progress Equal Rights, and 


; 
| 
: 
t 
2 
: 
: 
а 


fre from Paganism to 
to make the character of this vast change in ible in at 
features, and offers an o for 
his eudject which find no g place in 
N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 


wise, is responsible for iblished in ita columns 
{ or ber — al Sarmenta. Editorial 


name or initials of the writer. 
TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned, 


CADY STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


WE ARE requested to state that Mr. Charles Ellis 
proposes to give a course of free lectures in this city 
at Amory Hall, beginning Sunday afternoon, April 
29,at3 P. М, The subjects of the course are to be: 
I. Authority. II. The Infinite Impersonal. III. 


Мв. B. F. UNDERWOOD іа holding а public debate 
with Professor Braden at Denver, Colorado, begin- 


Tribune of that city, and great interest In the debate 
has been excited. Mr. Underwood ів a skilful de- 
bater, and has won a very wide reputation st the 
West by hla ability and success In such encounters. 

Ан ENGLISH gentleman, ordering ten copies of 
Tue INDEX containing "The Scientific Method in 
Religion" to be sent to his address in London, writes: 
“Allow me further to ask you respectfully either to 
print this paper separately for sale in the usual way, 
or to grant me permission to make the request of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in Lon- 
don that they will do so.” A few coples of this 
lecture had been already printed privately in the 
form of a handsome pamphlet, on thick tinted paper 
and with broad margina; and these will be mailed to 
order at twenty-five cents each. But any one is at 
liberty to reprint the lecture who may deslre to do во. 
Our wish is to disseminate the thoughts it contains 
as widely as posaible, 

Tuis LETTER, published in the New York Tribune 
of January 16, with reference to the Sunday closing 
of the "Permanent Exhibition" at Philadelphia, la 
full of instruction, and shows afresh what an outrage 
on the rights of the people was committed by the 
Centennial Commission last summer in shutting 
on Sundays to the general public, but opening se- 
cretly to the privileged few, a great Exhibition for 
which the whole people had been taxed, The letter 
is headed—''The Permanent Exhibition: Plea of a 
Poor Man to have it Open on Sunday,” and is ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Tribune :— . 

Sir,—The Tribune being the workingman’s paper, 
and mine partícnlarly, wil you allow me to say a 
few worde on the letter of ‘J. C." in Saturday's 

aper? He says the whole Christian community re- 
{сеа that the Centennial Exhibition was closed on 

undays, and he hopes, if any part is opened here- 
after, it will be kept closed on Sunday. Now he 
must know this із not true, Thousands of Christ- 


ians, including ministers, pua or thp ier 
а , to say nothing 


Monday, or lose my place. Some one told me that & 
few persons would admitted on Sunday, and I 
went, 1 might be such as me, but I found 
|t was not, Some dozens of people were let in— 
prosi poena I was told,—and spent what time they 
iked looking at things at their leisure, while I and 
some thousands more spent most of the day looking 
through the fences and knot-holes, and thin 
what a grand thing it was to be great and rich, 
“J. C." had heard the rebukes that 1 did showered 
on the Centennial Commissioners, and churches, too, 
he would have changed his opinion, I think I am a 
poor man, but would have given all the money I 
ввевв to have spent that Sunday in there with the 
lg men. Донн BAYLIS. 
Ew Yomg, Jan. 13, 1877. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF REV. 
JOHN т. SABGENT. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Free Religious Association, held 1n this city on April 
28, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

„With tender appreciation of the graces of his char- 
acter and the righteousness of his life, this Commit- 
tee recognizes the loss it sustains by the death of a 
beloved member, John Turner Sargent. 

“Carrying the generous dream of his yoath into 
the practice of his latest hours, courteous and sin- 
cere, gentle and Inflexible, having the wisdom which 
springs from purity of heart and the dignity which 
attends perfect uprightness, he has crowned his early 
protest for Freedom in Religion by а constant ad- 
herence to its principles. 

“This recognition of his faithful services is pre- 
sented with deep sympathy to Mrs. Sargent by his 
fellow-workers.”’ 


ANNUAL ISEETING OF THE FREE BELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Free Religions 
Association is to be held in Boston as follows :— 

Thursday evening, May 31st, at 7.45 P. M., busi- 
ness session in Horticultura! Hall, for the election of 
officers, reading of reports, and consideration of the 
practical work of the Association. А special discus- 
alon ls also invited on the proper interpretation of 
the word *'sclentific" in the first article of the Con- 
atitution of the Association. 

Friday, June lst, at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., ses- 
sions in Beethoven Hall for Essays and Addresses. 
Morning subject: External Dangers of Religious 
Freedom." Afternoon subject: "Internal Dangers 
of Free Thought." Speakers and eesayists will be 
announced hereafter. 

A Social Festival is to be held Friday evening at 
Horticultural Hall. 

W. J. POTTER, 


Becretary. 


FREEDOM AND FAITH. 


In kind compliance with our request, Rev. Francia 
G. Peabody, of Cambridge, haa furnished for publi- 
cation this week а recent discourse of his оп Faith 
and Freedom," a brief abstract of which in a daily 
paper had attracted our interested attention. It is 
an exposition of the Liberal Christian or Unitarian 
view of a very important subject, made with exqui- 
site simplicity, sincerity, and frankness, and sure to 
command the respect of every discerning reader. 
From beginning to end, one feels himself in contact 
with a mind which presents no second-hand common- 
places, no mere echoes of в traditional system, but 
rather the fresh thoughts of a singularly guileless 
and trath-loying nature. Such qualities are too rare 
not to be charming wherever they reveal themselves, 
especially in the pulpit, which so often exhibits their 
exact opposite; and it would be difficult to find a 
more winning illustration of them than ís offered in 
this discourse, 

There Is little, if anything, lu Mr. Peabody’s maln 
thought, from which we differ; at the most, we 
should simply ask some questions. The answers to 
these questions would in all probability develop 
points of more or less difference; but hls statements 
scarcely suggest them, It is certainly true, for ex- 
ample, that rea! freedom is a means rather than an 
end; that it cannot be absolute, or Independent of 
an environment; that it does not confer m right to 
"do or think as we please," regardless of others; in 
short, that it is freedom to do one's best." Perhaps 
It ів not so certainly true that "Christian faith" ів 
simply the conviction that the straightest way to 
God lies through the spirit and Influence of the life 
of Jesus Christ." Моге than this, by the testimony 
of the Christian Church itself, is involved ín those 
comprehensive words, Christian faith”; but there 
is no need of inquiring here what that more is, It is 
enough to say that the faith In an infallible Church 
and the kindred faith in an infallible Book," which 
Mr. Peabody recognizes as unfavorable to freedom in 
his own sense of the word, cannot be dropped out of 
Christianity except under the strenuous protest of 
almost united Christendom; and that the isane be- 
tween falth and freedom“ has been historically 
waged without any such omlssion, 

It ів especially when Mr. Peabody says that we 
become aware that the best work is done, the endur- 
ing structures built, only when beneath the method 
of sclence Шеге is а foundation of genuine and вріг- 
{tual faith,” that we should like to ask—‘‘falth in 


what?” The vagueness of the word faith, when 
evacuated of all reference to an infallible Church or 
Book, perplexes us a little, and leaves us in doubt as 
to the extent of his meaning. There is a perfectly 
intelligible and very common use of the word which 
is applicable to science; ‘‘faith’’ in the universality 
of law, in the constancy of Nature, in the validity of 
the scientific method, otc., ів no restriction of fres- 
dom, but rather a sign of It, and scienco would be 
impossible without such faith as this. But Mr. 
Peabody undoubtedly means more than this,—how 
much more, we do not know. Without resorting to 
conjecture as to his meaning, however, we will pass 
to some general considerations of faith, in ita theo- 
logical and scientific senses respectively. 

The essentia! difference between faith theological 
and falth scientific, we conceive, lies in the differ- 
ence of thelr underlying grounds. In itself, consid- 
ered merely as a state of mind, faith is а complex 
unlon or consolidation of the intellectual, the emo- 
tional, and the active—a psychological compound of 
thought, feeling, and will. It le a condition of com- 
plete confidence In an idea or a person, based on be- 
lief and culminating in act. Belief seems to lie at 
the bottom of it, no matter how it manifests itself. 
A Christian has falth in God or in Christ primarily 
because he cherishes certain beliefs abont him. A 
business man has faith in а particular investment be- 
cause he believes it will prove profitable, ог in a par- 
ticular bank because he believes it well managed. A 
scientific man has faith in the laws of Nature be- 
cause he belleves that they are constant—that like 
causes will always produce like effecte. And soon; 
belief seems to be the substratum or foundation of 
faith, no matter what may be the form of ita man- 
ifestation. But the difference between theological 
falth and scientific faith (or falth in any of its other 
than theological senses) lies, if we mistake not, in 
the fact that the former always requires for ita belief 
an authority, and the latter 2 reason. The one ap- 
peals to the authority of а Pope, a Church, a Book, 
аз ita own ultimate ground; the other appeals to еті- 
dence, to reasoning, to experience. Scientific faith 
ів rational because it always asks, and can always 
render, a reason for its belief; theological faith is 
irrational because it asks no reason, but relies wholly 
on authority. 

It is In the light of this simple distinction that we 
would answer ar inquiry made in я private note from 
Rev. Mr. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, which we suppose 
he intended to be answered in these columns. He 
writes: “I have been reading your lecture in THE 
INDEX. ... I write to ask you about this passion for 
the trath, this certainty that 16 must be best to know 
the truth. Does this passion, this certainty, rest upon 
a scientific basis which you have yourself discovered 
—which anybody has discovered? If not, does it in- 
volve a Transcendental element, or is it only an intu- 
ition in the new sense (Lewea') of an inherited expe- 
rience? Yon of course are bound to deny the 
former, but, if not the latter, what is the nature of 
the experience that is the ground.of the conviction ?’” 

This question is a very proper one to be put, and 
we thank Mr. Chadwick for putting it. 

1, The ‘‘passion for the truth" ів the natural hunger 
and thirst of the intellect—its natural appetite or 
craving for the only food which can keep it alive. 
Before knowledge (science ів only clarified and ver- 
ified knowledge) can be acquired, the desire for 
knowledge must be excited; and this desire is the 
"passion for the truth," "Tbe intellect seeks, by the 
very law of its nature, to know what is true; it cannot 
seek to know what Is false, for that is not knowledge 
at all. Its whole function is to seize the true relations 
of things in the confused Impressions that come to the 
mind from all sources, and to correct its own mis- 
takes by reflection; and, like every other faculty, it 
grows by what it feeds on. Тһе passlon for truth, 
therefore, is the natural appetite, the necessary char- 
acteristic of every Intellect which has attained a 
healthy, vigorous development; and it is strong in 
proportion to the degree of this development. 

2. The ‘‘certainty that it must be best to know the 
truth“ is elmply an induction from the totality of hu- 
man experience, collective and individual alike, Ex- 
perience teaches each of us afresh, as it taught the 
race before we were born, that the worst evils of life 
are traceable directly or indirectly to ignorance; and 
the certainty that It ie always for the best to know the 
truth is exactly as strong as our own experience of 
the miseries that result from not knowing it. No 
Transcendental or à priori intuition is necessary to 
convince us of the superlative importance to our own 
welfare of getting all the light we possibly can, with 
reference to the nature of our own environments; the 
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experience of mankind, if it has taught us anything, 
has taught us that ignorance is weakness, that to be 
weak ls to be miserable,” and therefore that it la al- 
ways best to know the truth. It is really a question 
only of the relative benefits to be derived from igno- 
rance and from knowledge; aud, althongh igno- 
rance may poealbly be, as has been asserted, the 
„mother of devotion,” knowledge іо certainly the 
mother of civilization, of culture, of all that is high 
and ennobling in human society or In the Individual 
soul, Above all, knowledge of moral and spiritual 
truth is the prime requisite of lofty religious charac- 
ter; amd the experience of all ages is our warrant for 
the conviction that it ia "always best to know the 
truth. 

3. How much lo contributed to the formation of 
this conviction in a particular Instance by the gen- 
eral experience of the race, and how much by the ex- 
perience of the individual himself, it may be difficult 
to determine. Strictly speaking, no specific experi- 
ence can possibly be inherited; nothing is inheritable 
but the capacity for experience, That this capacity 
ls increased by cultivation or use, and that, thus in- 
creased, it may be transmitted by Inheritance, is in- 
dubitable; but it is am abuse of words leading to 
confusion of ideas to call such an Inherited capacity 
of experience an "intuition." The original sense of 
the word Intultion, as used by Kant, was an “objec- 
tive perception’ of n elngular and individua! ob- 
ject'; and this is its only proper philosophical 
usage. Lewes and Spencer have done a dleservice 
to philosophy by confounding the inheritable capac- 
tty of experience with the non-inAeritable specific er- 
perience; and this very unfortunate confusion has 
only Introduced darkness into the discussion of in - 
tuition.” Visual power Increased by constant use,— 
that is, an improved visual faculty and organ,—may 
be transmitted, and In the course of generations may 
become extraordinarily developed, as in the case of 
Indians or of esgles; but no particular act of vision 
can be transmitted at all. The Intellectual percep- 
tion of a special truth (e. g., the existence of God), 
however unquestioned it may be, Їз not transmissible 
as such; all that is tranamissible is the faculty of 
perception itsalf, heightened and improved by culti- 
vation. This distinction ів of the utmost impor- 
tance to exact thinking on this subject; and we 
therefore attribute the conviction that it is “always 
best to know the truth" neither to the Transcenden- 
tal intuition nor to intuition In the “new sense" of 
Spancer, but toa fresh induction from experience by 
the individual intellect, whose powers are, of course, 
an inheritance from ancestral sources. But it should 
not be forgotten that this conviction 1s not a unlver- 
salone. The world has not yet generally attained to 
it. Тоо many people believe that falsehood ts more 
useful than truth, and !t is only the best Intellects 
that love and serve the truth with deep faith in its 
paramount utility and sanctity. 

We now are In a position to understand the kind of 
“faith” which science recognizes; namely, a faith 
which demands and can give a reason“ for itself, and 
which, therefore, ls alone entitled to the praise of being 
“rational.” Faith in truth, as we have seen, rests on 
Teason, not on authority, and is only strengthened by 
the growth of ecience. But it demands absolute free- 
dom for the intellect, so far as all the ancient *author- 
ities” of the Church are concerned. The intellect has 
faith in its own perceptions and conclusions, in propor- 
tion to the strength of the evidence and its conscious- 
пева of its own strength. A feeble mind never has 
strong convictions, though [t may have tremendously 
strong prejudices; a strong mind may have strong con- 
victlons which are erroneous, but It never rejects the 
offer of fresh evidence or clings to Ita error in the 
face of it. To fear Investigation or to flinch from 
the exposure of error ls always the proof of an in- 
tellect relatively weak in comparison with feeling or 
selfish purpose. A powerful mind always haa faith 
in iteelf, faith In the beneficence of truth, faith in 
the laws of thought and the capacity of thought to 
compass the discovery of truth; and it is in virtue 
of this faith for which it can render a reason that it 
insists on sbeolute freedom from all forma of faith 
which have no reason to render. 

The lesus between freedom and faith, therefore, 
more exactly stated, is the isane between FAITH RA- 
TIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC and FAITH [RRATIONAL OR 
THEOLOGICAL. And we belleve that no form of re- 
ligious faith, however disguised or gilded, however 
vigorously battled or craftily plotted or tenderly 
pleaded for, can permanently maintain itself in hu- 
man soclety or the human mind, unless It can satis- 
fy completely the demands of the scientific intellect 
by giving а full and adequate “reason for Itself.” 
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HOW TO MEET THE CONFLAGRATION., 


Mr. Gannett is right that the points of sympathy 
with other falths or forms of faith are as real and as 
important as the differences, and much of the best 
work of the Free Religious Association bas been in 
finding the sympathy of religions, the union in great 
essentials of the most alien faiths. But my practical 
question would be, which side needs emphasis in ro- 
gard to such а movement as Moody and Sankey’s? 

When a fire is sweeping over the city, would you 
strive to show the beneficent uses of well-regulated 
fire, which 18 always the same In substance, or would 
you stay ita ravages by its great neutralizer, water? 
The trouble with the revival movement is not that 
it utters no truths, but that it emphasizes and ener- 
gizes ite half-truths or falsities with auch destructive 
agencies as are extremely harmful. We would not 
fan the flame with a wind of opposition, but we сег- 
tainly would try to bring up al! those reserved powers 
which would keep the people cool and calm and in- 
terested by its power. 

Let me tell a little story, A revival was going on 
in a pleasant village, sweeping in the young people 
by its fierce excitement, A wise lady who had some 
young people under her care took occasion to make 
pleasant parties for them, and Invited their young 
friends to her beautiful garden, and gave them that 
natural, healthful enjoyment proper to their age. 
One of the revival ministers felt the counter-current, 
and called to remonstrate with her, He found her 
sweeping & room. She sat down, broom in hand, 
and talked freely and pleasantly with him, ‘‘Do you 
not feel the Importance of religion?“ said the min- 
ister. “Oh, yes!" said she; “we must have religion 
in everything. When I sweep my room, I fee] that 
I am not religious, 1f I do not go thoroughly into the 
corners and remove every particle of dust. I al- 
ways teach my young people 80.“ 

The revivalist retired, feeling the difference of 
their religions, and not sure that his would win the 
victory. А 

When we find а people persecuted and oppressed 
on account of their religion, then let ns emphasize 
the aide of common unity, and help ourselyes and 
others to charity and justice towards them. We will 
not “break the broken reed, nor quench the amoking 
flax,“ but will bring our buckets to help put out a 
conflagration, E. D. C. 


Communications. 
“WOMEN AND CHRISTIANITY.” 


CHICAGO, April 13, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR оғ Тнк INDEX :— 

Ihave just read your editorial] in THE INDEX of 
April 5, containing а statistical report of the relative 
number of men and women requesting prayers at 
the Moody and басне tva "The result showed, 
аз you expressed it, that women are the chief de- 
pesa and support of Christianity in the United 

tates, and that without this support Christianity 
could not long sustain itself as a — power at all.“ 
There are many, however, who will dissent from 
your consequent conclusion that woman's enfran- 
chisement will be likely not to have an immediate 
beneficial effect оп our free institutions. For myself, 
in this connection, I desire only to repeat what has 
been often said by yourself and several of your cor- 
respondents, that the poorest way to 
how to use the ballot is to continue to withhold it 
from her, It would be like refusing to teach а child 
to walk until it had first learned the use of its feet, 
I have no doubt that, when we get the ballot, we 
shall handle it rather awkwardly at first, not know- 
ing just exactly what it is for or how we are to use 
it, and it is quite ible that many of us will treat 
It as the women of old did thelr jewels, and consign 
it to the Church for eafe-keeping, and as a symbol of 
our devotion, But such over-zeal as this always 
punishes and in time correcta iteelf, and perhaps 
consideration of how man’s misuse of the ballot has 
invariably tended in the direction of immorality, 
we can afford to be a little patient over woman's 
misuse of it in favor of religion. 

But the point I wished to call attention to was the 
inference you drew with regard to the superior culture 
of the non-praylng man over the praying woman. 
Such a conclusion does not seem poaltively demon- 
strated as yet. It may be fairly doubted if the wide- 
spread masculine scepticism of the present day is a 
more healthful moral influence than the prevalling 
feminine credulity. If the sceptic were alwaya an 
honest doubter, and never a mental ahirk, then the 
figures уоп have given us might tell wof ly againat 
woman's intelligence as compared to man's. Aa It 
ls, the worst, and that is enough, that can be sald of 
them, so far as she is con , is that they militate 
largely against her common sense, They do not in 
co uence prove man's superior wisdom, for hie 
unbelief may rest on quite as shaky a foundation ва 
her bellef. It is true, as you say, that che Christ- 
lan religion has already lost іы real, if not its nom- 
inal, hold on the cultivated masculine mind of the 
nineteenth century"; but does it necessarily follow 
that all “masculine minds" проп whom this religion 
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has lost {ts hold are therefore "cultivated" ? So far 
from thinking that the attitude of the av busi- 
nees man towards Orthodoxy le one of ul and 
conscientious doubt, I am more inclined to believe it 
to be that of supreme indifference. He does not so 
much reject the creed of the Church as ignore it. 
He has an abundance of shrewd common sense, and 
suspects it is a fraud, but is too much engrossed in 
stocks and dividends to саге to verify bis impression. 
In the meantime he encourages his family in their 
credulity, hires an expensive pew, and does not dis- 
dain to one corner of it, wherein he presents 
a pleasing picture of somnolent m And, 
what is more significant, it not seldom nen 
when the lamp of life flickers and dies ont, he 
manifeste the uneasiness of an unstable mind, and 
gives assent to doctrines he has formerly ridiculed 
and affected to despise. At heart such liberals are 
cowards, and are always to be found on the safe side. 

Because the majority of thinking men are men of 
advanced and liberal views, it does not therefore fol- 
low that all liberala are thinkers; and so it may 
happen that a woman of devout religious feeling із 
карек In thought and culture to the professed 
athelst Whose atheism is mere conceit and flippaney. 
I would have women a рву less attention to the fame 
and superstition of on, and men pay more at- 
tention to its spirit. en men are as able to ex- 
plain and justify thelr unbelief as women are unable 
to account for their belief, then I will believe that 
her religion proves his wisdom, and his тр һег 
stupidity. Until then, I beaitate at concluding that, 
because more than twelve hundred and eighty-four 
men can be found who did not request prayers, there- 
fore they are the intellectual superiors of twelve 
hundred and elghty-four women who did. The 
quality of a man's mind is not determined by its 
outcome, but by its method. 

CELIA P. WooLLEY. 


— ũ ——— ͤö 'S — 
FIHST-HAND TESTIMONY ABOUT CHI- 
NESE MISSIONS, 


Lately, when in a Western city, while attending 
service at в Congregational Church, I listened to an 
eloquent sermon on the efficacy, the necessity, and 
the success of foreign missions, The minister was 
very earnest, without doubt very sinters in the belief 
he expressed; and I could not help thinking what a 
great amount of matter was asserted from the pulpit 
as fact, though the same might be the purest fiction, 
It is not for a moment to be Imagined а preacher 
does not himself believe thoro y in all his asser- 
tions; but I do think he often takes as fact the asser- 
tions of others without direct inquiry into the sub- 
ject to assure На truth. 

During a residence of four years in China, I associ- 
ated considerably with missionaries, saw the result 
of their workings, and inquired into their experiences. 
In China, all the different religious secta have mis- 
sionary representatives. But the most successful 
workers are the Roman Catholics. "Their success ів 
due to two obvious reasons, First, their forms of 
religious worship are so similar to the Chinese form, 
that no ange is demanded of the convert. 
Secondly, the Cathollc missionaries adopt the Chinese 
costume, and go among the people just as do ths 
native priests. Within twenty miles of S 
there exists a cluster of hills, known as the 
Wang Shan” Hills, On the summit of one, the 
height of which would not exceed five hundred feet, 
a chapel has been erected by the Jesuits, It was 
computed at the consecration (at which I was present 
that within three days over one hundred thous 
Chinamen visited the chapel. During the two da 
I remained in the neighborhood, endless seemed 
stream of arrivals; the creeks were crowded with 
sampans, some of which eame over one hundred 
miles to witness the ceremonies. Many of the boats 
floated from the stern a flag decorated with a red 
cross, The pilgrims on thelr way to church knelt at 
the many shrines, told their beads, and said their 
"pater" All this would have been more surprising 
had I not already visited one of the largest and most 
celebrated monasteries in all China, the monastery 
of "Ku Shan," near Foochow. The similarity be- 
tween this institution and a Catholic oné of the kind 
Is most marked; the following are noticeable points 
of resemblance: the Chinese priests wear long, gray 
cloth garments, with rosary, beads, etc. ; their heads 
ure shaved, and they are cellbates; and there is а 
chief priest corresponding to a Catholic abbot. Im 
Chinese temples the Idols but take the place of the 
idols of the Virgin and various saints common to the 
Catholic Church, and are as symbolical in the one 
саве aa in the other. No seats are to be found in the 
hesthen temple; there are mats for devotees to kneel 
ue and incense burns before the altars upon 
which stand lighted candles, while a bell summons 
to worship as regularly as at St. Peter's in Rome. 
The Chinese prlest goes among his people, attending 
to thelr interests, and extracting money from them 
just as the Catholic priest does. Has not enough 

written to prove the similarity existing between 

the outward forms of Roman Catholicism and Buddh- 

ism? To these similarities may be ascribed the more 

neral success of Catholic missionaries; and it Is to 

inferred from the preceding that numerous con- 
verta are made. 

Now let It be observed that the fundamental pris- 
ciples of Christianity and Buddhism agree on the 
two most salient points, and these are so salient thet 
Jesus said they embodied all of Christianity. Boch 
Christ and Confucius taught. Honor to the supreme 

wer, and to do unto your neighbor аз to yourself.” 

ow it may be asked reasonably, When two religions 
are so alike in their essentials, why should one de- 
clare the other all wrong? During a voyage of six 
hundred miles into the interior of China I met a 
Wesleyan minister, who was on a tour of Inspection, 
and quite delighted with what he was pleased to call 
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the success of the work. Our arguments on the 
necessity of missionary labor induced me to look 
more closely into the subject, and the follo re- 
sult will stand for a fit memorial of the whole 
success ;— 

From an American missionary in Hankow who 
had had ample experience from fifteen years’ work, 
who stood among the missionaries, and had 
large opport ty for judging, as Hankow and Wn- 
chu, the latter one of the most important and 
wealthiest cities in China, were within hie district, 
I learned that the mission in five years spent $45,000, 
and at the end of that time, when the roll was called, 
but three responded as converts, and these three 
were known to be scampe. The schools of the mis- 
sion were well attended; the number of apparent 
Christians was very large; but his experience assured 
him that in the fifteen years he had worked, he had 
never made a convert in the true sense of the word, 
and from the clear comprehension of the subject. 
This is easily explained, for it Is the fact that all so- 
called converts are made from the commonest ele- 
ment in the country,—among beings compared to 
whom the stupidest negro might be deemed a Mach- 
lavelli. To convert a man of res bility іа во rare 
as to be hardly ever done; and to give an iden of the 
effect, the enlightening effect that Christianity has 
upon the assumed converts, be it known that as s 
rule а misslonary will not employ in Лія service any 
convert, for such lie and steal. No wonder; for in 
professing Christianity they lose caste with their own 
people, and with 1t respect for themselves. 

A great deal is said and written about the hard 
life missionaries lead, of their trials and privations, 
and on this account а great deal of money is drawn 
from charitable pockets. My actus) experience from 
visiting eight or ten towns is that they live in the 
greatest luxury,—that they live in better style than 
most of our successful merchants, keep a better table 
and more servants, and enjoy quite as much of the 
p things of this Ше, They become rich, buy 
and, lend money at extortlonate interest, and many 
retire from the scene of their labor with а compe- 
tency. If one could be certain of living as well 
fn aber Foochow, Ningpe, Shanghai, Ching Kiang, 

er ow, ] , ng- , 
1 Hankow, and Wu-chu, he need not com- 


ип conclusion I would ask, what is the изе of send- 
ing abroad year after year such large sums of money 
to effect an end which is an impossibility, and, even 
if it were not, would do no good asa success? Of 
what use із It to give» nation another name merely 
for Its religion? That thing becomes а success 
which has some utility, But must there not be an 


immense amount of — about а on whose 
converts are not employable evan by their convert- 
ers? What can be the use of millions 
TEN make a certain number of say, “1 

lieve in the doctrines of Jesus,” than 


in those of Confucius, when the sayer has not 


enough com on to understand principles 
of either ? have still to add if the of 
the mercantile communities of C be as to 


the utility of missionary work, it will be found to be 
‘aking da rm pie riorem that the whale, under- 

a t е, 2 great waste of money 
that t be better employed; and I submit that on 
this topic a fairer ion can be had from such а 
source than from workers themselves, who will 
not willingly publish their own uselezaneas, and who 
naturally enough do not want to relinqnish their 
livelihood. Further, I would ask, in the name of 
common humanity and charity, is it right to send 
year after year such vast sums as are sent, to con- 
tinue such a useless plece of work, when here at 
home our own poor are a much more worthy object 
of our charity and care? JULIAN DE CORDOVA. 

Boston, April 13, 1877, 


THE INWARD SPIRITUAL LIGHT, 


The doctrine of the early Quakers seems to have 
been that there was an inward light that lighteth 
every man that cometh Into the world“; that this 
light, as a role of faith and practice, was above all 
Scriptare; and that every one who was fully obedl- 
ent to this inward teacher would finally be sancti- 
fied and saved, no matter what hie religious faith 

t be, or whether he was found in the highest 

of civilization or in the hut of the Hottentot. 
Whether this doctrine was entirely true or not, there 
perhaps was never & braver com er of men and 
women than that devoted band of Dua ers who went 
up and down in the land preaching the inward light, 

The tendency of these times, however, even with 
Friends themselves, appears to be toleave the sub- 
ject of an inward light almost entirely in the back- 
ground, and to hold up the Scri аз the highest 
guide in religions matters. Hence it becomes а 
proper subject for inquiry, whether or not man has 
any Spiritual guide to direct him in the right way or 
the way of salvation, In regard to this way, how- 
ever, there seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion among men. 

One claas of persons think that man is in the way 
of salvation when he does right. Another class urge 
the necessity of belleving right, or of accepting the 
true faith, Perhaps more or less controversy has al- 
ways existed between the advocates of faith and the 
advocates of works. One class, no doubt, can test! 
that they sre made happy when they exercise f 
faith in some doctrine. The other class can testify 
that they are made happy when they do right. Be- 
sides this difference of opinion with Christians ns to 
the relative value of faith and works, there are vari- 
ous notlons amongst the inhabitants of the world as 
to what 1s the true religlon. 

The Buddhist thinks that his religion is the inspl- 
Fation of youth and the comfort of age; that it has 


increased for more than twenty-five centuries and 
now numbers nearly four hundred millions of the 
human race ав its subjects, and that it їв the true re- 


ligion. The Mohammedan thinks that his is the 
true religion; that it ів now making its thousands of 
converts in India, and that it has nearly two bun- 
dred millions of followers. The Catholic says that 
his Church ів by far the largest branch of the Christ- 
lan Church; that It has a regular succession from the 
Apostle Peter down; that it has gathered to its fold 
two hundred millions of souls; and that those who 
obtain salvation must do so through this Church and 
faith. The Protestant Church la composed of Meth- 
odists, Baptist, Presbyterians, Congregationallsts, 
Friends, and a number of other denominations, and 
is supposed to number about а hundred millions in 
the world. à 

No two of these secta believe just alike, but each 
опе claims that it finds ample evidence In Scriptnre 
that ita faith is the true faith. A number of the 
Protestant sects believe in the doctrine of predestins- 
tion, and think somehow that the glory of God will 
be promoted by consigning the P — ier of 
mankind to the regions of eterna! death, without giv- 
ing them any chance to escape. Other secta believe 
that а chance of salvation Is offered to all, but that 
by far the largest шашу will nevertheless be lost. 
Others think that it is 's purpose to save all men, 
and that be is able to accomplish Ма purpose. An- 
other class concludes that God only proposes to save 
those who belleve in and submit to water baptism. 

Now in al] these conflicting systems of religious 
faith there із much honesty, and the devotees of 
each particular creed are no doubt comforted In the 
belief that they are right. Many of ane even in 
the smallest, narroweet sects, may perhaps look with 
a kind of yearning pity on what they imagine 
the ктем, outside world of erring barbarians. 
Is self-evident that so many opposite systems of faith 
cannot all be true, and the fact of so many creeds be- 
Ing honestly held is the strongest evidence that man 
has no infallible spiritual light, or inward teacher to 
show him just what is sound doctrine. If there was 
an infallible guide in all to direct them precisely 
right in religious matters, It would not be possible 
for humanity to be divided up as it is into Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, Christians, and Infidels. If it was 
God's plan to save oniy those who believe just right 
he certainly would ighten al! so that they coul 
know what to believe without making any mistake. 
Many persons think that it is necessary to eve in 
what is called the plan of salvation"; but It is not 
likely that the inward light, — from Christian 
education, would lead to ef any more than it 
would to Mohammedanism. Some imagine that the 
comfort experienced when they exercise full faith in 

certain doctrine is conclusive evidence that that 

oetrine is true; but Н should be remembered that it 
Is the nature of faith to comfort, and that faith In er- 
ror may sometimes be equally inspiring and comfort- 
able as faith in truth. So it appears that the inward 
Mght does not show people to a certainty what relig- 
lous creed is right; but one writer says: 
“Не hath shown thee, oh man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee?” 
What is this? Why, simply to “do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.“ 

Now all men, no matter how depraved, have some- 
thing of a sense of the beauty snd propriety of doing 
justly, loving mercy, and king humbly. The in- 
mates of the worst dens of degradation ín all lands 
will perhaps acknowledge the righteousness of the 
Golden Rule, This great rule of life has been taught 
in more or less emphatic terme in all the great re 


ions of the world. Moses says: '"Thou shalt lows 


thy neighbor as thyseif." Now if one loves his 
neighbor as himself, he will certainly be just and 
mercifu] to that neighbor. Confucius, who was born 
551 B. C., sald: What you do not want done to 
yourself do not do unto others.“ Hillel, who lived 
40 B. C., sald: “What is hateful unto thee thou 
shalt not do unto others," And Jesus, in his great 
Sermon on the Mount, said: '"Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you do ye even so to them.“ 
The doctrine of E good for evil means, I 
think, that men should о t to those who do 
wrong to them; and the duty of this course has been 
recognized and taught perhaps in all ages. 

Buddha said: “The man who foolishly does me 
wrong, I will return to him the protection of my un- 
grud love, The more evil goes from him, the 
more good shall go from me." Mohammed said: 
“Turn away evil by that which ls better, and he be- 
tween whom and thyself was enmity shall become as 
though he was a warm friend.“ Jesus sald: Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, and do good 
to them that hate you," Thus we see that the duty 
of loving enemies and of observing the Golden Rule 
has been taught in hesthen as in Christian lands. 
In all nations and through all contradictory siteni 
of religious faith, the sense which men haye bad of 
justice has been much the same. This universal 
sense of right, or justice, then, le the inward spirit- 
ual light or "grace" which, according to the Script- 
ure-writer, ‘‘bringeth salvation'' and “hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching them that they should live 
soberly, Hghtecaaiy, and godly in this present world.” 

le this light of itself does not shqw people 
fully what religious creed to believe, ita tendency 
world over le to bring mankind to the Jove and prac- 
tice of righteousness. It brings condemnation for 
sin, and t h condemnation works humiliation, 
repentance, and final amendment of life. And con- 
version through the instrumentality of the inward 
light es as the selfishness of human nature 
ia slain, and as there is a yield to the highest 
sense of right under all the trials of life. 


But this gradual conversion through obedience 
from a bad to a good life appears to be almost lost 
aight of in this day, when so many things are dons 


in a hurry by steam; but it should be remembered 
that “‘the mills of God grind slowly," and that it 18 
a difficult thing to purge the badness all away from 
human nature by any quick steam-process. If we 
look out into the world, we may find great numbers 
who will tell of the day and the hour when they 
were converted, and yet they seem all the time 
running over with the little and larger tricks of self- 
ishness; they sre not humble; they are not merci- 
ful; they are not makers; they do not unto 
others as they would have others do unto them. In 
short, they seem almost entirely destitute of those 
qualities which were so conspicuous in the life of the 
great Nazarene, Yet they satisfy thelr consciences 
with the conclusion that they have been ‘‘converted.” 

It would be really healthy, if some ple could 
conclude that the sudden change of feeling which 18 
frequently called conversion, la nothing more than an 
r which comes up under certaln conditions, 
and that, if this experience does not lift people out 
of their selfishness and make them live purer lives, 
it amounts to nothing to them. 

While this universal sense of right to them ia certain- 
ly a light and a eMe, it may not be entirely infallible 
In all the complications of life. Persons may be very 
desirous to do right, and yet under some circum- 
stances they may hardly know what would be best. 
But I think the plan of the world in all ite depart- 
ments is one that is calculated to promote growth 
and progrese, and it may not always be against man’s 
final spiritual welfare to blunder and suffer under 
the impressive lessons of nce. 

We know that reason is а guide in regard to tem- 
poral duties, but it is hardly infallible in any, for the 
wisest sre sometimes mistaken. The best thing for 
all is to use what intellectual light they have, that it 
may grow stronger by exercise. The man who looks 
wholly to intellectual! authorities for counsel, instead 
of to his own judgment and experience, will never be 
much of an authority himself. So the tual 
lights of the world have undoubtedly been thoee who 
have risen entirely above the bondage to authority, 
and — fe ‘al the light in thelr own souls have 
searched r truth for themselves. 

This inward light, in its operations upon most 
minds at least, does mot reveal the facta of future 
existence; but it is say in ail men: '"Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
во to them," Certainly those who live up to the 
best light which God has given them in this life have 
the best for trusting themselves to his fath- 
erly care for the life which may be to come. 

е Church of Rome places infallibility in the 
Pope, and therefore necessarily denies the authority 
of the inward light and the right of private 
ment in spiritual matters. The Protestant Ch 
without tly knowing н About as . — 
mitted to the doctrine of infallibility as the Church 
of Rome, Whenever any Church holds up certain 
articles of faith, as absolute trath, and demands 


that they shall be believed, without questioned, 
and without being tried b proper evidence, It has 
е platform of infallibil- 


planing {taelf squarely on 
ty. And it wakes no difference whether the creed 
is dictated by the Pope, by an Evangelical Alliance, 


n. 

n difficult to concelve to the extent what a 
power a church may be for the crushing out of free- 
thought and for the perpetuation of mental slavery, 
when it claims to dictate Infallible truth, and threst- 
ens all who do not belleye with the vengeance of 
eternal fire. It is to be hoped, however, that in 
every conflict superstition may be weakened and the 
right may make some advance towards victory, and 

final) humanity may be united ther in the 
brotherhood of one univerral religion, in which 

е inward light, the voice of reason, and the demon- 
strations of sclence will all harmonize and work to- 
gether for the highest good of the human race. 

D. EDWARDS. 

RAYSVILLE, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Аввот:— 

I have to-day, for the first time, read your interest- 
иа, Тнк INDEX. Being а busy family man, 
І have not of late years attended public lectures, or 
sought communion with the progressive spirits of 
the age, as much as formerly; bnt my g has 
been of the solid, scientific, and historic works of 
great modern writers The investigations and dis- 
coverles of this age go far to confirm my early con- 
clusions res ing religion. I am now upwards of 
n and ex їв ad ете I found the 

t way even in boyhood. y grandfathers and 
one of my grès dfathers were Unliversalists. 
Their instruction did much to open my mind for the 
reception of light and liberty. the revivals of my 
youthful days disgusted me, they now astonish more 
than offend my experienced mind. Our noted Evan- 

ata are calling on us to come to Christ,” believe 
thelr creeds, ignore all science, all logic, all reason, 
and have faith, st common sense; that the Bible 
is an infallible k; that a certain earnest froe- 
thinker of Galilee was a god to be worshipped; and 
that a handful of over-zealous enthnsiasts in Christ- 
endom are the = conservators of true religion; 
and (worse than all) that, unless we all do just es 
ow direct, and become “‘born again,” we go to 


This 18 нау a dis, ul sight to witness in 
an age as thís, unless we keep constantly in 
view that men are only civilized apes. 

But I wish to be respectful to opponents. I heard 
Theodore Parker’s sermons and lectures, though not 
one of his disciples, How glad it made my soul to 
hear him declare his unbelief in the miracles de- 
scribed in the Bible! Mr. Cook mystifies Parker's 
idea of Jesus. Parker said in his lectures at the 
Melodeon, that Jesus was nothing.more than other 
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men, although he might have had an extraordinary 
power of healing by his touch, as had been the case 
with certain other persons. Mr. Parker was ever 
trying to discover scientific truth, He once attended 
а little gathering at the lodgings of Andrew Jackson 
Davis. І was present, and some elght or ten other 
friends. Davis deseribed his discoveries of spirits in 
the upper alr. Mr. Parker asked Davis what sort of 
clothing the spirits wore. Davis was slow to describe 
it; and Parker asked if they had on “jackets and 
trousers," At this Davis seemed a little disturbed, 
and remarked that it was no great matter what they 
wore; but,“ sald he, "they had light, airy robes 
about them, and they dwelt upon the top of the 
ether that surrounds the earth.” Of all this Mr. 
Parker seemed incredulous. Yet he was willing to 
listen and re age ре He evidently did not believe 
in spirite at all. never could determine what sort 
of Ше Parker expected in в future state. 

Theology has been over-practiced In the world as a 
means of acquiring power and wealth. As long as 
It ів made а profession and a trade, so long will su 
stition and idolatry be preached, Converts 

t my arguments with the assertions that they 
don’t need to reason about religion, for God speaks 
directly to their souls, and holds communion with 
them, and tells them what is true and what is false, 
Ів this superstition, or is It insanity, or both? In- 
deed our communion with Nature 18 communion with 
Deity, which, as the moral poet sings :— 

3 pg аи MER 
эз LJ 

‘As fall, as perfect in үйө man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns.“ 

But there can be no miraculous intercourse between 
God and man any more than between him and brutes 
or trees. The stupendous theories of Providence 
erected by schoolmen іп d ages have nearly faded 
out. Plagues, earthquakes, and misfortunes are 
seldom considered dispensations, as they were in 
Cotton Mather’s time. But still much of the old 
leaven of folly inheres in certain creeds. The suc- 
cess of Moody and Sankey consists in their appealing 
to the affections of unsophisticated people, especially 
2x and the female sex, unaccustomed to reason 

or themselves, And by not denouncing any trade 
or profession, by not requiring any good past record 
in their converts, by not using any ents or in- 
vestigation ting their doctrines, they attract all 
classes of weak minds; even the base and criminal 
look to them for fellowship. This cannot be of per- 
manent benefit; for the converted will soon discover 
that they have been cheated and duped into un- 
reasonable conduct, Fear of hell is not a high and 
effectual inducement to become and noble char- 
acters. Moody and Sankey should preach righteous- 
neas for its own sake, truth because God is truth, 
virtue because that alone is happiness, temperance 
because licentiousness is death, falth not in myths of 
the dark ages, but in honor, honesty, brotherly love, 
fog of injuries, justice. en people see 
plainly that a virtuous life pays beet, they will be- 
come properly converted and born again. 

D, DUDLEY, 
Boston. 


AN ISBAELITE’S PROTEST AGAINST 
OHBISTIAN PROSELYTISH. 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 31, 1877, 
Francis E. ABBOT, Esq. : 

Dear Sír,—Enclosed la a letter (one of the many I 
and my friends are troubled with) and some tracts, 
which came from one of your “brethren ín the 
flesh" whose tender heart at New Brunswick, N. J., 
was touched with compassion for my poor soul at 
Atlanta, Ga, It may be of some spiritual benefit for 
you to peruse it. And perhaps уоп will be able to 
tell me why such "Christian" friends evince so little 
self-esteem and во little respect for the feelings of 
their fellow-men. 

New Brunswick, March 8, 1877. 
347 Н. GERsonNI: dM Ia " 
dear leraelite,—May I ss u why you are 
still ng to your present bellef? It is but a 
shell, the kernel is taken ont of it. 

You may ask the reasons. 

I. The sceptic has departed from Judah. 

II. The number of weeks prophesied by Daniel 
were fulfilled at the time Christ was upon the earth, 
which would prove that he had come, 

TIL And when the Messiah came, the sacrifice on 
the altar was to cease, and there are other proofs to 
show that the Messiah has come. 

But what I desire to impress upon your mind, my 
dear frlend, is the necessity of a sacrifice. To be 
without a sacrifice із to be without one to bear the 
Weight of your sins, of which the law is the criterion 
by which to judge. Man has the guilty nature of 
Adam, and how can he stand free at the bar of God 
without a sacrifice? 

Your fathers had sacrifices bf wilh they were 
made perfect in the sight of ; and that was 
effectual if that they belleved in the co of Christ 
who was to be the real sacrifice of which their sacri- 
fice was a үре. Therefore they were rendered just 
through faith in the sacrifices of animals, believing 
it to be a type of the coming sacrifice—the Savior— 
the Christ—the Son of God, 

But now there fs no altar fire; there are no sacri- 
ficlal victims—the t of the true Lamb of God; 
I you are compelled to do something. It will not 

licy to wait until the time is at hand when you 

will be compelled to stand before the Judgment Seat 
of God, to anewer for the many eins for which you 
have no sacrifice. For you must either build your 
@гев upon the altar and sacrifice (bat that will not be 
effectual, for the time of the has passed away 
and the Lamb of God was ced upon the cross), 
or you must accept Christ as your sacrifice, Ho is 
to accept you now in your present condition, 


and will wash away every stain of sin; so that when 
уоп die you will be sanctified and accepted of Jeho- 
vah as perfect. 

Let this matter not be postponed, but settle it now. 

The Holy Spirit is knocking at the door of your 
heart, now asking you to resign yourself to the 
Master—through the one sacrifice of Christ, There 
1s only one way by which you may avoid the wrath 
of an angry , and that way is through the blood 
d Christ, which was shed for all those who will be- 

leve. 

Turn not, turn not your back to this call of grace. 
In whatever direction you may go, you will meet the 
same manifestations of the displeasure of God, 
which reaches its climax in the torments of hell. 

Stop and think and pray to God earnestly for direc- 
tion, lest you be turned aside from the way—the 
only way to a reconciled Jehovah! 

Come, dear friend, do not delay. Christ’s Is the 
the true, the loving way. 

our well-wisher, 
С. W. Hiearss, 


в and his pale“ the 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Who gave that fellow H 


t to impose upon my time with hie incoherent, 


gibberish? By what human, or divine, or devilish 
authority do they presume to pry on the matter of 
conscience between me and my God, and to force 
upon me the spectre of thelr medimval ignorance, 
blazing with the flames of hell and steaming with 
gore,—not the hel] and the gore of a divine revela- 
tion (for such things could never be), but those 
which the ancestors of Higgins & Co. have created 
here on earth for my persecuted race, and which their 
ЖАУ descendants are doing their utmost to keep 
ve 


There i» not an instance in social and civilized life 
but we Israelites try to show to the world that we 
are ready to forget, that we have forgiven long ago, 
all the injustice we have suffered from the Gentiles. 
But like the Alaka of the Bible, whose progeny can 
never be satisfied, the miserable tools of a ger d 
and senseless theogony are incessantly at work wi 
their devilish foolishness to айг the old wounds, to 
drip fresh poison into the scars. 

alk about the aggressive efforts which m 
idem hierarchy is making at the liberal tu- 
tions of this land, —talk at the injustice which 
courta of — and institutions of equity, imbued 
with the delusive frenzy of Christian th пу, are 
= ; almost dally st the rational and the 

beral-minded! What will you say to those religious 
monomaniacs who, not satisfied with having turned 
their churches into nurseries of delirium tremens, en- 
deavor to carry thelr Influence into the quiet study 
of a man who knows them not, who haa not the least 
desire to know them ? 

If I feel indignant about this matter, It 1а because 
I consider ít » burning disgrace to humanity that 
they should be encouraged by Americans. Do not 
Americans maintain these “conversion” societies? 
Do they not uphold the tract soclettes which publish 
the enclosed trash? Do they not send them broad- 
cast over the land and thus rock the masses into the 
sleep of ignorance and exclusiveness, instead of en- 
deavoring to elevate them to higher thoughts and 
more dignified conceptions? As to the fellows Hig- 
gins & Co., who honor the Jewish ministers wi 
their precious misaives,—it is — ridiculous that 
those who hare perhaps never seen how the original 
of the Bible looks, should tel] Hebrew scholars the 
meaning of Jewish legends written in the Hebrew 
tongue; that they should presume to tell a Jewish 
minister, Tour present bellef ів but a shell, the 
kernel of which is taken out of it." 

May this my protest rouse all those who sre troub- 
led by the same parasites (and I know that almost 
every rational thinker and every Israelita are Imposed 
upon in the same manner) to lay thelr cause before a 
generous American audience, and may it lead to the 


result of ha the dis Stain washed away 
from the face of this land of the free.“ 
Respectfully yours, HENRY GERSONL 
OBITUARY. 


Died ip Syracuse, N. T., March 5th, in the elghty- 
second year of his age Mr. ABRIRAM MILLS, father of 
C. D. B. and W. В. Mills, of Syracuse, and of Hon. 
Н. А. Mills, of Mt. Carroll, III., —the last named gen- 
tleman well known to the readers of THE INDEX as 
one of its most earnest friends, and а staunch adyo- 
eats of Dept ча generally, 

Mr. Mills was 


way for the — — cant events that have followed. 
Of strong pol to trath and right, he was tho fast 
friend of h ty universal, and he never céased to 
ua carin with deep Interest and cordial fellowship 
whatever enterp: sought sincerely and faithfully 
to promote the welfare of man. 

n the latter years of his life, withdrawn as he has 
been from active service, he has not lost in the least 
his my — үөү kind, or his — for dta 
progress. 0 е never outgrew 
apo vas aver, opening to tha Eronder рл 
eye was ever to the ег Ons 0! 
religious truth in our time, and he felt a lively in- 
terest in the discussions now going forward in behalf 
of freedom and growth in religion. 

With the sterner qualities of a man, such as gave 
him a high, upstanding character, an exactitude and 


rigor of moral requirement, he united In fine blend- 
ing the susceptibilities which mark and distinguish 
woman; he had deep tenderness, sympathy, and a 
warm, magnanimous love. Gentle, generous, kindly 
to all, he was ever one of the moet genial and attrac- 
tive of men, loving and loved by all, 

The writer can never forget the signal patience 
and fortitude, the oblivion of self and tender consid- 
eration for others, that he exhibited in his last sick- 
ness, а sickness which at times brought sufferings 
the most excruciating and intense that flesh can bear. 
The gentle soul never lost its sweetness, trust, and 
generous love. It was an honorable, brave, vic- 
torlous life, victorious in ite day and in its gloaming 
and its close. 

The record 1s laid up on high and can never fade 
away. It la Inscribed in humanity and there it shall 
live. Fare thee well, thou loved and honored one, 
thou most kind, magnanimons parent, thou loving 
father, thou noble, universal friend! To the ing 
of the infinite Truth and Love in death, as in life, 
we may most confidingly commit thee, Peace to thy 
sonl, and blessings ever on thy hallowed name and 
memory! Сом. 

BYBACUSE, N. T., April, 1877. 


Sancfnarg of Superstition. 


ENGAGED.—The Triune God is ed in your 
salvation. God is not going to compel you to serve 
him. Your money will never buy you a ticket for 
heaven. Prodigal, won't you return? Let thé Lord 
have your sou] to-night. He will make you happy to 
all eternity; but you must pray. God will come to 
meet you to- t and wil] fall on your neck.— 
Hammond, the Revivalist, at Harrisburg, Pa., Feb- 
ruary, 1876. 


DRABBLED IN ATONEMENT BLOOD.—I look a little 
forward, and behold you are at the judgment, Yes, 
you are there in murderous blood; the mark is on 

ou,—it’s on your feet! How hard you trod Him 
own, when you treated with contempt His salva- 
tion! Oh, how drabbled in Atonement blood you 
are! As these blood-epotted multitudes are made to 
face retribution, I seem to see restrained lightning 
w restless and fiery, Oh, how Its forkedness 
shoots out like adders’ tongues,—lurid and red, all 
tremulous with charged damnation, as if in haste to 
be avenged on that spotted throng! How Atonement 
blood on feet stirs the vials of wrath.—*''Shoeks from 
the Battery" : a volume of Sermons by Rev. B. Pome- 
roy, of the Troy M. E. Conference, published in 1869. 


A CATHOLIC CIRCULAE.— 
LOUISE LATEAU. 
HER SriGMAS AND ECSTASY. 


Ах Essay 
ADDRESSED TO JEWS AND CHRISTIANS OF EVERY 
DENOMINATION. 


BY DE. AUGUSTUB BOBLING. 


Translated from the German for the Catholic Re- 
view," by Very Rev. W. Walsh, D. D., Pro- 
Jessor of Moral and Dogmatic ology 
in St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, 
Ireland. 


Thisis one of the most remarkable books which 
has been issued from the в for many years. 

Over EIGHTY THOUSAND copies of the Ger- 
man edition have been sold in Europe alone. It has 
created the profoundest sensation in Berlin, Paris 
and London, and the so-called scientists have en- 
deavored to get rid of its inconvenient facts by sneers. 

Amongst others who have been challenged to ex- 
amine this miracle was Professor Virchow of Berlin. 
He bas found it convenient to decline. “Опе is 
tempted to believe,” says an eminent authority 
"that Professor Virchow scented the possibility ol 
something supernatural, and, with the Instinct of his 
kind, he shrank from going and seeing! He was 
Srightened lest, like Dr. Klapp, of Hanover, he might 
be converted," 

Every man and woman and child in America 
should read the marvellous history of Louise Latean. 

Every Catholic should read it, and should lend it 
to non-Cathollc friends. 

Every Protestant should read it. 
Every Jew should read it. 

Who is Loulse Lateau ? 

She is a llving monument of the Passion of Christ, 
the stigmas of whose Passion she bears, ha on 
her head marks of the CROWN OF THOENS, of the 
NAILS piercing the hands and feet, of the LANCE 
казабы the aide, of the mark of the снова on the 
в өгө. 


These marks, wongerful аз they are, are the least 
astonishing fact of her marvellous life, 

Her ecatasy and its wonderful eventa are still more 
extraordinary. What these are may be learned in 


this book. 

This history was originally prepared by Dr. Rohl- 
ing of Münster, who, exiled by Minister Bismarck, 
is now а professor in Archbishop Henni's great sem- 
inary, Milwaukee. 

It was translated and edited by the eminent Dr. 
Walsh, Professor of Theology in Maynooth ^ 
Ireland. Dr. Walsh personally examined the mir- 
acle, and edited and this account for the 
Catholic Review. 

It is now —— as в Catholic tract, single 
coples twenty-five cents, fifty copies $10, one hun- 
dred copies $15. . 

Order through any news agency, or direct from 

Tue CATHOLIO W. 
37 Park Row, New Yotk. 
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Advertisements. 


TEE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public іа respect- 
fully solicited for Тик IDR. The attempt 
be honestly made to keep the adv 
ing pages of THEINDEX n entire harmon 
its general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their moet 
rt. To this end, all improper 


columns, 


Tas Іхокх must not be held responsible 
for my 2 mada by . wee 
will сазев acce е respons! ог 
thelr own — * 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

э A Insertions, а Oc per line. 
“ и в 

[17 5 


total, as above calculated, will 
FRANGIB E. ABBOT, Editor. 


To ADVERTISEBS. 
The following states the ехрегівпов of а 


Successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Тия Іярих:— 


be made. 


Gentlomem,—Having 
Mes in your paper during the past two years 


te © pleasure 
Rare seers obtained very satisfac 
turns—bettér in fact than from book 


tisements in any other 
tisedin, N 


advertisement, showing that r 
kept on file and refe to Dy poar 
Yours truly, 
HENRY B, BTERBINS. 
Bpecial arrangements will be made at re- 
@aced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
wertisements, Address 


aper is 
Ponders. 


THE INDEX, 
Ко. 231 WANHINGTON STREET, 
Bostom 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Ovvice, No. 231 WASHINGTON BT,, BOSTON, 


Ras been organised with а capita) stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Parpoes of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rattonal 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, moet cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
Ала political amelioration of society. 


Nu edited by FEANCIB E. ABBOT, with the 
. following list of Editorial Contributors 


О. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York oh. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. SPENOER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaics Plain, Mas. 
SEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARE, Florence, Maas, 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
ay, N. J. 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
an the best popular exponent of Eeligious Liber- 
aie. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
Ing ehurch-member, should subecribe for it, ва 
the clearest, most candid, and moat scholarly ax- 
pouttion of the differences between Pres Thought 
und Evangolical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming wellinformed of the argu- 
mants and the movements which the Church will 
Rave to moet in the future. 


Almost every number contains а discourse or 
wading article, which alone js worth the price of 
ene year's subscription. 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
® letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 

сагол! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
genae of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
such а journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry —Js a good signof thetimes. There!s no 
such journal in England, Francs, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals 18, as you know, very large." 
And later stil! “J read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest." 
Bend $3.20 for one year, Ineluding postage, or 
9 cents for three months on trial. 
Address THEINDEX 


No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Belig- 
fon. А volume of ten essays upon apec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
Е. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Bearer, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Maloom, 
Julla W Howe, and others all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) 61.50. 

„One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1879. Mcents, (Four or more, 36 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Атпетчса," by О. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham ou The Beligion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Miest- 
ing, 1878. Scents, (Four or more, $6 
cents cach.) Contains sssays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 

| addresses by Wm, C, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 26 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religions 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Bigns of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as ''Christian," *Anti-Christian," and *Ex- 
tra-Ohrístian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Donglass, and 
D. А, Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 26 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. С. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E, Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
Ing, 1878. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practica] Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Exeontive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Be- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation. of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev, Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, &nd John 
Wolsa,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, &nd otbers, Invited 
to speak, 


Henson and Revelation, by Wiliar J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annufl Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either ‘Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Maas, 

WM, J.POTTER Seo. F. R. А. 


PUBLICATIONS|FTNDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 


Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmation" 


and “Modern Principles.” Ми. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” saya, in a letter to the editor not orig» 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B, Frothingham, expoees the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
preeents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi. 
Чоп. Price б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6—“God iu the Comstitation,” by 
Bey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 1$ 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—^The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 1.—“‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


Жо. 8.— The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
centa; 12 copios W cents. 


No.9,.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В. Consti- 
tution, Price б cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributs it, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


— 


No11.—T'he God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinence of 
modern science upon tbe idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 13.— Is Romaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 

No. U.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. Ё. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohristian oonception of Heaven. Price 
D cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14. —A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellef in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 centa; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev, James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D.,diacussing the Authority of Christ- 
lanity. Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
Address 
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INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


AT 


Wo. 331 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O, B. FROTHINGH AM, Now York City. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverb!ll, Мала. 

Mes, E. D. CHENE F, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB ROLYOAEE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tena- 
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THE INDEX aims— 

To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken а higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, humanitarianizm 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleaiaaticism thronghout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OCOUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of sacuring the mors oomplete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republio 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
^ great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
eich issue, will oontinue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
{nent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX it» present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
once, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money mnst be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque,registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each сазе. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Stréet, Boston 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


at 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTEA OHARGE FOE POSTAGE 


' ANY BOOK in the subjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may bo desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OABH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 
EVERYWHERE! 


aa new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. |: 


MBS. UNDERWOQD'S 
NEWBOO 


HEROINES. OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 
1. Madame Roland. 


IT 


2 Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 
“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” F 
8. Marriot Ma. 
contains: b. et Martineau. 
1. PATRIOTIO ' ADDRESS of Dem ational - у erences at D'Arusmont. 
ree League to the people ite s м targaret Е. i. Chaps Chap; . 
2 yA RESOLUTIONS of the e. 10. Frances Power Cobbe. 
8. PROTEST of the ae t shutting 11. George Eliot, 
the International Exhibition on Bundays. 


4. CONSTITUTION and List of BY 


DEAE ERel Chapa Proving Letters Py} SARA A, UNDERWOOD. 
This is the Liberal's best 337 pp. Frice (pest-paid) $1.75. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt. 
Boston. Е s 


ЕВЕЕ RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the ш es impending contest over amend- 
the Constitution of the United States 
reference to the question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 
And has been published expressly for 


Bend to Officaat 221 Washington &t.,Boston,Mase., 
for THAOCTS. 


foes read n byearneet friends o: I. Taxation oy Оноаси PROPERTY, by 
Beculariza: James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 80 Cte. 
Local Liberal Leagues Tux Bins bb Welsa, 

gu II. Tee Srmparuy or RELIGIONS, by Т. 


dannos do better than to order this Tract wl" tion. 
auxiliary in| IV. TRANSOENDENTALISM, br Fhaođore Par- 


tity, вз an excellent 
о аар agitation. v an he ae before published, 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS ' toed br a Catho Američan oitisen . — 
Oannot do better than to use them privatel shop N 
an oppartanity обага, р y коога TEN „E, 4 — a 


VI. How | cre m Kerr BUNDAY? Aa 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunda: 
the Bible, 2. Bunday in Ohurch 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now — f for delivery, and wil! be 


promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, Ф 
ress-work, and postage, on the owing 2 ы А Базир ol а 
— :— Bunday. Ву Charles К. ipple, 

TEN COPIES,....... ea t J. 1 Charles E. Pratt, 

TWENTY-FIVE TES, and Wm. C. Gannett. 

Мов. IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. eaoh; ten 

ONE HUNDRED. is ыз кеуш m one hundred, 83. 

RED “ 3.60 RAO AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
“u 10 80 (Ten for 60 сїз.; one hundred, 

ONE Lie ere 1 . $3.00. 

М.В, Packages of over 100 ooples will be | FBOGEEDINGS OF тив F. M, А. tn 
rent by Epresa А at the expense of the pur- each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 

Chaser, withou tany charge for postage. M AND FELLO IN RELIGION, 


WEHIP 
в volume of and ad repre- 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, essays dresses 
senting the F. Б. A. platform. $1.50. 


831 Washington Street, Boston. 


510 Out Аза, 
THE RELIGION E Xe иш: 
TION. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 225 


EU D SUES. “PE: 


$12 A DAY at home. А enta 
wanted. Outfit and terma free. 

& OO., Augusta, Mo. 

W EST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAT,Bept. 


30,1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 
A CHEAP OFFER. 


A OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TAMEN 
Any address on the prepayment of 8) CET 
an on en Ld 
Р TUTHE INDEX 


No. 221 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass 
35! 10 D $20 = 1 Tree. STINBON & 
„s Portlan 
THOMAS PAINE. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Monzax's Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 
at the Office of THE INDEX, NN Washington 
Street, Boston. Price, 50 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYBEY, 
А.Ч. ВТЕҮЕНВ, 
В.Н. RANNET, 
FT. E. ABBOT, 
now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
- pt E —— postpaid to any . — 
each; complete Bet of Nine Photo, 
graphs 81. 
‘Address, THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A NEW QUARTERLY. 


PROSPECTUS, 
The want has been long felt in this coun- 
class of 


"s 


tances 
of & quarterly peri 
“THE RADICAL REVIEW.” 


with from 
date mentioned. 


THE LABOR QUESTION— 


„апа n in fis sot- 
rectly the material, and indirectly 
spiritual condition of the 
immediate consideration 

a itis the intention of the 
management of the S posed Review, in se- 
— iu Its боксу ТАА gie the preference 
at the solution of 

this uM p While so doing, 
however, it will not exclude, but weloome 
rather, the proper presentation of all sides 
of all sub neces pertaining to human welfare, 


S 1 — to the 


dv 


r portunity for. thoronghnesg "of 
for 

— 2 afforded hi 

ty of oom 


space be devoted. 

The editor and 28 avails himself 
with pleasure of permission granted 
him wy the robable oos g persons, to announce 

ators; to which list 
1 additions here - 


John € Fiske, Edmund C. Bted- 


man, Bidn Morse, Octavius B. Froth- 

„ Lysander Spooner, 
Esra H. 85 Жы, 5 — — uel 
Dee. E. B. 
Morse, Jo! 


en, . Е. M. F. ton, er D. 
Lum, Stephen Pearl Andrews, Wm. J. Pot- 
ter, Chas. D. B, Mills, John Orvis, „ W. 
Buck, Francis E. Abbot, Wm. Hanson, How- 
ard М. Brown, Samuel Lon, ellow, Abram 
W. Stevens rw l, Joseph H. 
Allen, John Н. Otifford, J. K. In 


number will contain two hundred or 
more octavo o w printed on 
рр. 34 nu hee & book and o 
terary advertisements will be received at 
Any person wishin to enco this en- 
мер? N on may пошу the pub- 
Usher to that effect, whereu e re- 
ceive a printed I which, when signed 
and returned to the publishe: т, т, will bind the 
signer to forward the — 4 of subsoription 
ъз soon as informed that the success of the 
venture {я assured, 
Terms per annum, post-paid, $5.00. 
Address the Publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
Lock Box 569, New Bedford, Mass. 


shall warrant —the ‘ist first | of 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For & handsome Certificate of Membership 
аз an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful güt-embossed BEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Не Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For Twxurri-FivE DOLLARS, В still larger 
Certificate of Membership as а 


LIFE MEMBEB, 


With the same Beal attached, wii! be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTHACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment, 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League -explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

Авттсів IV.—An 
one dollar into the E shall be с entibed 
to a certificata, signed by President 

ва ап annual member of the Ne 


certificate as a life-member. 
present as members at tbe 
gresa „at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 
League. 


Annual members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
voten, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
351 Washington Street, Boston, 


OF G ANI Z E I 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, аге now ready for 
delivery, and will bs promptly sent on appli- 
cation, aooording to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the ваше:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


AmTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directora 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
у. a application | alea by by ten or more 


п ошагы 
пе а charter for of al 


affairs. The effect o! of their char- 
tors shall be simply to them (р c 
fellowship and efficient сой 

fresst kind with the Nati 

local 

and all communica- 

no more authority or influence over them 


than Шев in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves, 


entitled to send ita President and Secre- 
and three other members as delegates 
Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the band- 
some gilt-emboseed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on а scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make $ fine oma- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


! 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGET. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 384. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FEOM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State сап be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are n sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular t must prove a failure, if 
the Churoh is suffered to contro) legislation. 


S. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exosption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, ou the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, $0 long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religions rights apd liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority 9 and to- 
tally. 


5. Ohristians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Boddhista, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
FEG 
tian religion. 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this a- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an aot of п 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


& Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in tbe true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of publio righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity whioh la not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their sncoess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whoee continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Ohurch has the 
truth, ft doss not need the unjust fayoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism із 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustios. If the 
Oburoh teaches good morals, of which justice is а funda- 
montal law, It will gain tn public respect by practising the 
morals it teeobes, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it doss not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
Ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
zoralinfinences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice проп the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurohee; its sole office із to establish civil socisty on the 
Principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being в compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every olti- 
ven who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sete at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
FROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE POR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1, 
pepe 1,—Neither Co; 8 ў. State shall ракм 
any law ting an eeta en or favo: 
AP any partioulas fora of religion, or pronlbitiag tha fee 
exercise thereof; or — i 


} 
Church and State, or granting an; 
munity, or advantage to $ sect or y special pr body, or to 
any number of т oi Кер] ; or taxing peo- 
pore of any State, either directly or Бүт for the sup- 


N © press, or the right of the le 
apes to peaceable and So petition e Government for m re- 


етароев. 
шш of етан religious test shall ever be required аза 
condition of suffrage, or as а 8 to any office or 
—.— trust, in any Siats: о кы shall ever be de- 
privod of any of his o righta, pri от оз ties, 
malifed for the — of any public or pri- 


vate uty, or rendered incompetent to ‘give evidence in 


puede эү civil division of any x 
or Terri A or make any 7 pift, grant, or 
ой, A the са — In aid, of any — e) 
ous весі, or denomination, or A school, ве! 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


Аиа) ог denomination whatsoever. 
Y 4 Congress hal] have power to enforce the 
ef this Article by appropriate legislation, 


Moopy AND SANEEY have closed their thirteen 
weoks’ meetings in this city; and Boston’s intellect- 
ual neck ía not yet broken! 

Tur MINNEAPOLIS Liberal League sent out an 
address to the people of Minnesota on the Governor's 
late proclamation of & day of fasting and prayer to 
avert the grasshoppers. It is a rich document, and 
will be given to our readers next week. 

SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition have been received as follows since 
our last lasne: from Mrs, Almira L. Tracy, Peter- 
boro, N. ¥., 248 names; from Ingersoll Lockwood, 
Esq., New York City, 27; from Mr, George F. Ran- 
som, Cleveland, Ohio, 31; from Mr. D. Q. Curry, 
Decatur, Mich., 19; from M. A. Blanchard, Esq., 
Portland, Me., 144. Total number thus far received, 
4,880. 

Tue Independent Incautlously admits that ‘num- 
bering the additions to the churches {а the best way 
of numbering the converts.“ We commend to Ita 
prayerful attention this anecdote from its own col- 
umns: "'[ am convinced that the world is daily 
growing better, remarked the reverend gentleman 
to a brother clergyman; ‘my congregation іа con- 
stantly increasing,’ ‘Yes,’ Interrapted the brother, 
who happened to be а penitentiary chaplain, ‘and so 
is mine.’ And there the discussion on the early 
arrival of the millennium dropped.“ 

Мв. FROTHINGHAM'8 new book, The Cradle of the 
Christ, an account of which by the New York Trib- 
une we republished in THE INDEX of April 5, dis- 
cusses the origin of the New Testament, especially 
of the four gospels, from a purely literary point of 
view, and gives information which we have often 
been asked where to find. It is quite unnecessary 
to mention the charms of Mr. Frothingham’s style; 
they are too well known to the readers of this jour- 
nal, But this book ought to be widely known, as a dis- 
tinguished thinker's treatment of a scholarly problem. 

THE FOLLOWING Is from the Passaic City Herald 
of April T, and refers to the Religious Freedom Peti- 
tion: “There le but one test, In fact, which is uni- 
versally applicable—the test of life. He who makes 
the best husband, father, and citizen, who is gov- 
erned by high aims and noble impulses may believe 
what he pleases without molestation. He who over- 
runs with love to the neighbor cannot be far out of 
the way in his love for God. We have before us a 
petition to totally eradicate sectarian teaching from 
ourpublicschools, We want to prevent any possibility 


of any union of Church and State. We want no Prot- 
etant country, no Catholic country. We want a uni- 
versal country, in fact, free from all sectarian infla- 
ences and where the mind of the child and adult shall 
be free. We have a petition to this effect to be pre- 
sented to the next Congress already numerously 
signed. Those who wish may sign by calling at thie 
office during the next three days.“ 

Тнк Bostox Congregationalist rejoices over a. 
“debt-paying revival" on the Pacific const; and the 
New York Observer urges a movement along the 
whole line upon church debts, taking advantage of 
the same means. Now we profoundly respect every 
honest attempt to рау а debt, though it is better to 
keep out of debt. But we do not respect the pro- 
fession of tender concern for the salvation of con- 
verts, when the real concern is how to get dollars out 
of their pockets to pay church-debts with; and that, 
if we understand it, is exactly what a debt-paying 
revival" means. 

Тнк New Tonk Daily Witness of March 22 crust- 
ily remarked: The Sun says Robert Ingersoll dined 
with the President on Sunday, This із, we suppose, 
the blatant atheist whose advocacy was а reproach to 
the Republican party, and, if the report be true, 
which we doubt, we cannot help deeply regretting 
that President Hayes should entertain any such 
company. ‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth іп the seat of the scornful.’ “ 
The Republicans were glad enough to have Col. 
Ingersoll's aid in prosecuting the Presidential cam- 
paign; but, now that their candidate ів in the White 
House, they (or the dominant Orthodox portion of 
them) grow! at the “blatant atheist” who does not 
know enough to keep in the background, “Equal 
rights in religion” are not likely to be made a part 
either of the Republican or the Democratic platform, 
But then the people do not care very much for equal 
rights 1n religion. It ls only a few impracticables 
like the editor of TEE INDEX who think such rights 
worth troubling oneself to secnre. As to the future 
of religious equality, or the causes which are steadily 
rendering the demand for it more and more chimer- 
ical, there із not a statesman in the country who 
occuples his thought about & problem so absurd. 

THe Рай Mall Gazette published this paragraph 
lately: “‘A strange story comes from the north of 
Spain, A moribund landed proprietor, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of his family and friends, refused 
to recelve the consolations of religion. His family, 
thinking they had overcome his scruples, веп for the 
parish priest; but upon his arrival the sick man de- 
clined to receive him, and the priest withdrew, de- 
claring that the devil would come in person to carry 
off so hardened в sinner аз soon as he was dead. 
A few hours afterward the sick man died, and, while 
the family were watching over the body, the door of 
the room was opened with а great noisa, and there 
appeared upon the scene a personage arrayed in red, 
brandishing a pitchfork, dragging a long tall after 
him, and smelling very strongly of sulphur, His 
appearance created so much terror that the women 
present fainted and the men rushed out of the room 
by another door. A man-seryant, hearing the 
screams, and thinking that thieves had broken into 
the house, armed himself with a revolver, and made 
his way to the room from whence they proceeded. 
Fors moment, he, too, was terrified by the appear- 
ance of ‘the devil who by thia time had got the 
body in his arms; but, mastering his fears, he fired 
three barrels of his revolver at him, and the supposed 
devil, who fell to the ground, proved to be the parish 
sexton, disguieed as Satan, He was quite dead 
when picked up, and four priests, who are suspected 
of complicity in this attempt to work upon the super- 
atitions feelings of the family of the deceased, have 
been taken into custody.”’ 
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RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Rssoived, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, scknowledgmenta, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for ү else pub- 
Ushed in its columns and claim no control or nenco in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2, We demand that the em segment ОЁ chaplains in Con- 
risons, asylums, and all other hth dm n tie 

su 

Public money, shall be discontinued. s: * 

3. We demand that all public 8 for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of а sectarian character 
shall cease, 


4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 

by the government shall be abolished; and — — 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensis 

bly as a taxt-book or avowedly as & book of religious wor- 
р, shall be prohibited. 

B. We demand that tbe appetat, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

б. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
the government shall be abol- 
simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing Y me observance of Bunday as the Babbath s be re- 
реце 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
*"Ohristian" morali ‚апа that al! laws 
requirements of natural morality, 


of several States, bat also the 

praotioal administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to tianity or any other spe- 
m shal) be found- 


oial n; thatour ontíre political s; 
ed and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever shall 


changes rove n to this end shall be 
consistently, ‘anflinchingly, and promp 


made. 


The above is the platform of TRE INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no onganization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without hla or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS К. ABBOT. 


[For THE INDEX.) 


Thoughts Suggested by an Easter Ser- 
mon. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 

The sermon in question Is entitled The Resurrec- 
tion,” and is founded on a passage in Paul's first let- 
ter to the Corinthians; namely, “If Christ be not 
raised your faith is vain," In most respecta this dis- 
course resembles the hundreds of others which are 
annually preached on the day called Easter Sun- 
day,“ but it contains one concession rarely expressed 
by clergymen, the introduction of which may make 
the discourse worth commenting on. The acher 
says; “Our faith in the event commemorated by this 
Easter day is а historical faith, and we need not fear 
to go back to examine its foundations. Let ws see 
who testify y to the resurrection, and 1f their 
testimony is worthy of credence.’ This is a fair and 
— e proposition, — — a pity that most 

ism discourage, of favoring, scrutiny 
of the kind referred to. Indeed, the er of this 
very sermon does nothing but quote and insist upon 
such parts of the documentary evidence as seem to 
favor his theory. Yet, as he invites examination, 
we wil! look at some other as; of the matter. 

'The first witnesaes appeal to by the preacher are 
“the women" (Mary 2 and the other Mary) 
who are said to have visited the sepulchre early Sun- 
day morning, and of whose visit four different and 
diverse accounts are given in the four gospels. These 
narratives, to some extent cling with esch 
other, are the only documentary evidence in теры 
to what the women іп question saw and heard. e 
inquiries first in importance then are: Who gives us 
these statements about the women? Who wrote the 
four gospel narratives? and, How soon after the 
eventa described were they written? 

Somebody, wa know not who, has labelled these 
narratives the Gospels '*acoording to” Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John; which may mean either that 
they were written by those persons, or written on In- 
formation or tradition derived from them. Inquir- 
ing more minutely as to authorship, we find ev- 
idence that Matthew the Apostle wrote a life of 
Jesus; but the same evidence proves Incontestably 
that the document he wrote is not the one now in 
our Bibles. The Hebrew g of Matthew ів lost, 
probably beyond recovery. It may or may not have 
been used (nobody knows) ln preparing our version 
of the “according to Matthew,“ which nobody 
pretends to have been written earlier than thirty 
“hoary after the crucifixion. Luke, writing st least as 

ong after, tells us plainly that his narrative ів a col- 
lection of testimony gathered from varlous quarters. 
The 'gospe! according to John" ів, confessedly, of 
much later date, and the testimony gathered in re- 
gard to It in the last half century seems to show con- 
clusively that If John the Apostle wrote the book 
called *' lation," he did not write the fourth gos- 

l. Moreover, the later critical scrutiny just re- 

erred to shows increased probability; fret, that all 
these gospels were written much later than has here- 
tofore been assumed, and next, that none of them 
were written by eye-witnesses of the eventa therein 
narrated. 

In АШ of the evidence to this effect brought out 
by modern criticism, which waa, no doubt, accessible 
to the preacher I he had cared to look for It, he goes 
on to affirm: “No eventin the history of the world 
is во well authenticated as this event w Christen- 
dom to-day celebrates. The concise histories of Tac- 
{tus are not во trustworthy. The accounts of Livy 
and Herodotus are less reliable." 

I will not be 80 cruel as to hold the reverend gen- 
tleman to the precise terms of the above extravagant 
statement. I will not suppose him really to mean 
that we do not know ''so well" the facts about the 
French and American revolutions, the defeat of Na- 
poleon at Waterloo and his death at St Helena, as 
we know the restoration to life of the dead body of 


Jesus, I will take what he meant instead of what 
he said, and accept his contrast of the pel narra- 
tives with the 


of Livy and Tacitus. Let us 
look at some of rer ани ri Borg 


We know who ed and Tacitus were, and when 
and where they liv We know abont the time 
when their respective histories were written; there 
is no question of the authenticity of those books, 
nor of the competence of their authors for that work, 
there is no reason to doubt that Livy and Tacitus 
inquired more ог leas carefully, and wrote according 
to the best of thelr knowledge and belief; and there 
ts contemporary evidence to confirm most of thelr 
statements. Nevertheless, our confidence in their 
таса, pex : outs, and prre А of 
ppm oes no us to accept eve ey 
said as true. When Livy says that, on а — e oc- 
casion, an ox spoke (‘locutus bos"), we do not belleve 
it. Nobody now believes it. Even the people who ac- 
cept the spesking of Balaam’s ass do not accept that of 
Livy'sox. They reject it promptly, on general princl- 
ples, without thinking !t worth the trouble of particu- 
ular inquiry or critical examination; and this even 
while tting that Livy probably believed it. 

What із the standard of discrimination In this 
case? Whatis the гше by which, admitting Livy’s 
general trustworthiness, we unhesitatingly reject 
certain parts of his testimony? The rule seems to 
be this,—that, the more extraordinary the statement, 
the fuller, mors abundant, more minute, must be the 
evidence. Livy's bare statement is enough to assure 
us about an fnsurrection, a war, a famine, ап impa- 
rial succession; but when it comes to articulate lan- 
gange uttered by ап ox—something contrary not only 
to all our experience bnt to the most enlightened esti- 
mate of possibility,—there we stop; we feel it need- 
ful to inquire 1f there was any evidence in the case 


beyond common rumor; and, further, if any elreum- 
stances explain how Livy, or the Roman people lu 
his time, could possibly credit such a thing. 

Of the ox's speaking we find no evidence that 
game to Livy other than common rumor, а ground 
which we see to be quite ineufficlent to substantiate 
it; but inquiry shows us plainly how Livy and the 
Roman pepe of his time could believe it. The re- 
ligion in which they were educated—a religion, dis- 
sent from which was thought impious, and was cer- 
tainly dangerous to thé questioner—assumed the 
reality of p wo which we now see to have been 
impossible. So at generation, on theological 
grounds, accepted the в ng of the ox, just as our 
generation, while utterly discrediting that, accept, 
on similar grounds, the speaking of Balsam's sss; 
each generation accepting the affirmations of its own 
priee , Without regard to evidence, or probabili- 
ty, or even possibility. 

Returning now to the Yr the women in 
regard to a resurrection of the y of Jesus, we 
find that they occupled, theologically, в position ex- 
actly parallel to that of Livy; they had been edu- 
cated in the belief that miraculous restorations from 
death to life had repeatedly occurred. The records 


of their religion were full of miracle, and the com- 
Ing of such things into thelr own experience, how- 
ever startling, had nothing incredible about it. So 


when, on going to the sepulchre, they found it o 

and empty, and when, inq for the body, they 
were told that it had come to life and gone away, 
they had no difficulty in believing; neither had they 
any difficulty in as that this news, told them 
by “а young man,” according to the second 2 
or by "two men," according to the third, was told by 
an angel, as the first gospel declared, or by two 
angels, according to the fourth, Their theol 48 
sumed, аз a matter of course, that angels at 
алу time appear to men, and talk with them; and it 
was from traditions handed down from thia sort of 
persons, holding this sort of theological bellef, that 
the narratives which we call goepels were complled, 
from thirty to sixty years later. Clearly, for evi- 
dence of something so intensely fmprobable as the 
coming to life of в dead body, we need something 
more to the purpose than what, thirty or forty years 
after, was reported by unknown persons to have been 
sald by “the women," thirty or forty years before. 

The next point made by our preacher із that Peter, 
James, Thomas, and the rest of the apostles believed 
this resurrection doctrine so firmly that they were 
willing to die forit. If thla were an argument at all, 
it would prove too much, for Julian the Apostate, 
Hypatia, Servetus, Giordano Bruno, were equally 
willing to die for their widely different beliefs, But it 
has no force as an argument. Firmness of belief is 
not in the least в security for soundness of belief. 
As matter of fact, here in New England as well as 
in India and China, unwavering theological bellef 
springs from credulity far oftener than from intelli- 

t conviction, and most of the vast variety of be- 
s are held without evidence, though the believers 
are ready to die for their falth. 

“But Paul too," says our preacher, “believed ln an 
Easter day most strongly; and Paul was a sharp rea- 
soner, a clear thinker, and an acute logiclan." Tes, 
both these points may be admitted, exceptions ex- 
capted im the рт КАШ т A firn ee * 
very great man; but he could not escape from 
circumstances and influences of his time; and he, 
like the women," was so pasan by belief in 
miracle as to have felt, like them, no need of scru- 
tiny in to evidence. Paul was a very great 
man; but his reasoning was sometimes unsound, his 
quotations from Hebrew Scripture were sometimes 
incorrect, and sometimes inapplicable to the matter 
In hand, and his confidence in the Hebrew idea of 
Messishship was ao overmastering that he could not 
help interweaving it with the character and the mis- 
sion of Jesus, in spita of the fact that the life, the 
teachings, and the death of Jesus were irreconcilable 
with the chief features of that idea. Most Christ- 
fans, reading the New Testament through ''in 
course," finishing the four gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles before coming to Paul's epistles, and 
not noticing the dates of these works and the chrono- 
logical order of their succession, suppose the axpres~ 
sions of Paul to be confirmatory of what had п 
thoroughly established at tiret hand in the Gospels 
and the Acts; whereas, in fact, the confident and oft- 
repeated assumption in Paul's epistles that Jesus was 
both “Christ” and Lord,“ being written and cireu- 
lated years before the first five books in the New 
Testament were written, was no doubt the chief de- 
termining cause of so much of the assumption of the 
Messi: p of Jesus as appears in those five books. 
There can be no doubt that to Paul, much more than 
to Jesus, is due the authorship of what ie now called 
Christianity. How he persuaded himself of it re- 
mains a mystery; but 80 persuaded, he had 
force of character enough to impress that idea upon 
his contemporaries, whose traditions, echolng his as- 
sumption, gave rise In succeeding years to those rec- 
ords which have ever sinee been accepted aa truth 
and law. We need better evidence of the resurrec- 
tion of the body of Jesus than Paul's acceptance of 
it, under Paul's circumstances, 

As our preacher insists so strongly on the sharp 
reasoning, the clear thinking, the acute logic of Paul, 
it may be well to look, in pasaing, at one of the many 
instances where Paul's rhetoric got the better of his 
logic. In regard to the very-subject we are here con- 
sidering, Paul says to his Corinthian converts, ''If 
Christ be not risen then is our preaching vain, and 

our faith is also vain." Is that really so? Surely 

в preached, and they believed, something else be- 
sides the resurrection of the body of Jesus. So far 
as that preaching and that belief regarded God, and 
duty, and responsibility, and retribution, the doctrine 
of repentance as illustrated by ‘‘the prodigal son," 
and of loving helpfulness to one's neighbor arillus- 
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trated by “the good Samaritan,” they were quite in- 
depent of the resurrection doctrine. Those ideas 
are just аз „Just as true, just as needful to be 
preached believed and acted on without А resur- 
rection of Jesus as with it; and even immortality, if 
the resurrection of Jesus were suficient to prove it, 
had long before been proved by the revival of Laz- 
arus, of the daughter of Jalrus, and of the son of the 
widow of Nain, not to speak of the more ancient in- 
stances in Old Testament hi . Immortality was 
not first brought to light T esus, Socrates and 
Plato taught it before him. Neither was he, as Paul 
says, "the first fruits of them that slept" The 
cases just referred to had previoualy given the same 
sort and the same amount of demonstration, if the 
records in the two Testaments may be relied on. But 
the ent has no more soun than the as- 
sumption. The revival of a dead body would not 
prove the immortality of even ite own soul, still leas 
of the souls whose bodies rotted In the earth without 

„ The doctrine of immortality rests on other 
tter reasons, though even these do not amount 
to demonstration. 

Our preacher, rivalling Paul in extrav се of 
statement, speaks of early Christianity as the relig- 
lon whose chief article of was in a risen Lord.” 
Іа that во? We had zu that to be meek, to be 
merciful, to be peaceful, to be pure, to be "so is 
be helpful, to seek righteousness, to stand fast in lib- 
erty, to turn away from all evil and follow after all 
good, were parts of the doctrine of Jesus and of Paul, 
and parts quite ss important as апу others. But our 
preacher is во much In the habit of ex: оп, and 
во much іп bondage to the letter, that he even adopts, 
for himself and his comfortable New England hear- 
ere, the saying of Paul that if in this life only he and 
his brethren had hope in Christ, they were of all 
men most miserable. Paul had good reason for say- 
ing so, His doctrine, in that age, brought upon him 
not only general reproach and contempt, but perse- 
cution as bitter as any human being was ever sub- 
jected to, p both from the government and 
the people, and including serious danger to limbs 
and life In every public address and every private 
gathering of Christians. Now, on the contrary, the 
public profession of Christíanity brings & man not 
only higher respect aud eateem in general, but more 
custom in the way of his trade or profession and & 
bavar — of m to offices of honor — 
pro e present „one great an 
misfortune to the Church ir that its high on 
in the community tempts unworthy men je protean 

lety to gain the worldly advantage of ch -mem- 
т 9 Yet, none the less, the cant of revivalism 
constantly assumes that ''to profess Christ" is to 
take up the cross, to make enormous sacrifices, to be- 
come as the offscouring of all things, ete., ate. 

Another of the ingenious methods of our preacher, 
as of his class of proselyters generally, ls to assume 
that, if the resurrection a be not literally true, It 
la n lie," “a monstrous fable," ‘a horrible le,” “а 
gross falsehood,” “an imposture,” “a baseless fabri- 
cation,” "а gigantic frand,” "а grand imposture.” 
And he tries to made his hearers that if they de- 
cline to accept thie latter repulsive theory, they must 
needs accept the former; must inevitably admit that 
а dead y first returned to life, and then, having 
proved its restoration by walking, talking, and eating, 
ascended through the air, beyond the alght of the 


gazing disciples, 
Our p er still further in this sort of at- 
tempt to compel assent to his doctrine. He repre- 


Uspec 
in this matter, without fraudulent intention? Wh 
does he not present, in explanation of the way sach 
mistake may probably have occurred, the fact, ad- 
mitted by commentators of his own sort, and printed 
in their editions of the New Testament, that the 
renis narrated, giving opportunity for large tradi 
events narrated, oppo ity for e = 
tional modification of them, and вц ying mythical 
features in current rumor, which t honeatly be 
selected for record by persons whose whole 
culture had been saturated with mythological beliefs ? 
Does he ra er Pen u the risk and the 
guilt of f — те or have the 
culiarities of his theological training so confused 
mind that the confident assumptions of hie church 


о Ий ond magia орама of oir ега 
octrine of his r ser- 


all that 


and accurate; and next, 
accuracy | y follows from the admission that he 
was not an impostor! Further comment is needless. 


Ассовртне TO the Norse mythology, man was 

made of trees—the ash and the ere ів nome- 

In this ides. This conception certain- 

р ia of а higher order than those which produce man 

earth and stones. It is more natural and more 

eae 10 retard man аз having been made of trees, 

which, as they w from the earth heavenward 

show an ous attraction to that which is di- 

vine, than to make men stand forth out of cold clay 
and hard stones, — Prof, E. B. Anderson. 


TRUTH 18 strong eno to indulge charity for er- 
ror. Papillon. ng enough ge y 


[For Тив INDEX.) 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEHSOLOGY, 
No. IX, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREEWS. 


I must still recur to Swedenborg. Some of the 
most Барон ideas embodied in piversotogy are 
derived directly from him. Among these іа t of 
the Grand Man. Every consociation, or community 
of persons, held together by whatsoever bond, as a 
family, a church, a sect, a political party,'a nation, is 
according to this Ides necessarily conceived of in the 
sensnous imagination," as in the form, of a man; 
that la to say of the human body. It has its head, 
ita hands, or execntive arm, its feet, or runners, etc. ; 
and especially we may say now that it has а Without, 
a Within (or interlor cirele), and their Between. Even 
an ideal personage, like Brother Jonathan, or John 
Bull, is submitted to these conditions, in order to be 
conceived of by us at all. (Boston is, I believe, 
called the hub" of one of them; that Is to вау the 
Within, the core, the centre, the heart, or the like.) 

Boclety has, therefore, no less than the individual, 
its body and ite mind, and these have their without 
and their within, if not so distinctively, still no less 
truly than the individual. This is true, in a larger 
sense than any I have mentioned, when applied to 
the whole mind and population of the planet, not 
merely now living, but who have Штей and will live. 
It is which Comte calla “Humanity,” and which 
he also names, in the epirit of the idea of Sweden- 
borg le Grand ?tre (the Great Being). Spencer has 
treated the same [des in his essay entitled The So- 
cial Organism“; Draper has applied it to the rise 
and fall of nations, by analogy with individuals; and 
Fourier applied it to the planetary population, indis- 
criminately, as to ita worlds or spheres, but chiefly in 
the mundane sense. It struggled in the minds of 
Hobbes, of Pascal, of Condorcet, and of numerous 
others. It is implied and assumed, rather than dis- 
— propounded, by Hegel as the basis of a Scl- 
ence о 
tiges of Civilization, grasping this thought and de- 
manding this analogy to be made , avers that 
History is still written in America ally ; in 
Britain empiri ; in Germany scholastically ; in 
France alone р hically. But nowhere, as yet, 
is It written scientifically.” (р. 15.) 

But more specifically, characteristically, and broad- 
ly than any other, Swedenborg has seized on and 

unded this idea of the Grand or the Greateet 
an; the reproduction in collective humanity, by 
analogy or coincident repetition, of the individual. 
But in accordance with his general drift, he sees the 
arena for the special display of this 1 human 
paves , Dot in this mundane sphere of being, but 
the spirit world; and the ected, orderly, and 
harmonious development of Soclety in that world is 
what he calls Heaven, Still, by his principles, he 
would have accepted the perfect, orderly, and harmo- 
nious development of Society, anywhere, as a minia- 
ture or lower form of Heaven; down to such adjust- 
ment of the faculties and functions of the individual 
mind; which le Heaven within us, according to the 
words of Jesus. . 

Heaven, as an idea restricted to the mm world 
Swedenborg divides into three,—high, highest, and 
lower: or spiritual, celestial, and natural This, 
then, ls his account of the Grand Man: “The three 
heavens together constitute the d or greatest 
man." Arcana Celestia 4890. All who are therein 
are in Heaven, but all who are not, co nd with 
the various corruptions and diseases of the human 
body, and аге in hell," Are, Cel. 4225. The Grand 
Man is Heaven. In the head of the grand man are 
those who are called celestial; from the breast even 
to the loins are those who are called spiritual; and in 
the feet [or lower limbs, the spendicular portions] 
are those who are called nat 5" Apocalypse Ra- 
peus 708. Thie co dential bution of the 

y is more closely stated at other points, but this 
answers for the general view. Not only those 
— — the body which are external and visible, ac- 
со to their functions and uses, correspond to the 
grand man, bnt also those things which are internal 
and not extant to the sight; consequently, both those 

which are of the external man and those 
which are of the internal man. The Societies of 
spirits and angels to which the things of the external 
man correspond, are in a great part from this earth; 
but those to which the of the interna] man 

nd are for the most part from other earths.“ 
Arc. Cel, 4890. 

The attentive reader will observe that instead of 
Internal, External, and Interior, or Within, Without, 
and Between, we have here another division of the 
human body t Into view, into that which is 
Uppermost, Middle, and Beneath ; and tbat almost 
the same terms and specifications are now applied by 
Swedenborg to this second series of discriminations 
as had been applied to the former. Не le justified in 
what he does in this inherent со d- 
ences between the two series; but hie method of pre- 
ЗУМ the subject is confused and unsatisfactory, 

e 


Observe, in the next place, that Sweden not 
only confines the Grand Man to the spirit world, but 
that virtually and practically, so far as his own writ- 
ings inform us, and are concerned, he restricts the ex- 
tension of this зог тиза personage still more; 
namely, to the Spiri or Middle Heaven of those 
three which constitute Heaven at large, nearly omit- 
ting the Celestial Heaven above and the Natural 
Heaven beneath. out Swedenborg’s illumi- 
nated writings nothing is more obvions than that he al- 
most constantly dominates or modulates in that realm 
which he himself distinctly specifies by the term 


; and the anonymous author of Ves- 


al or by the analogy, tn the realm of the Heart 
py ied Ho virtually cuts off both the celestial or 
ruling domain above (about which he gives us the 
least posaible information) and the ultimate or ter- 
minal world, us with the extremities of the 
body (abont which he gives us even less), and con- 
fines himself almost wholly to the breath-region, or 
the middle. He does, indeed, make his bow of defer- 
ence to the head when he says, occasionally and, as 
it were, parenthetically, that the intellect {з the su- 
preme faculty, and that the brain is the realm of prin- 
ciples, and the heart and lungs only that of pri 
ates (or things acted upon, and resultant from, prin- 
ciples): and he confers great honor, in the same incl- 
dental way, on the limba and extremities, when he 
says, in the same incidental manner, that all [real- 
ized] power resides in ultimates ; but, for himself, he 
recoils at once from both extremes, and centres him- 
self upon the region of the Chest, which our readers 
may now to perceive, is, in a preéminent sense, 
the Spiritual domain of the human boty, The solu- 
tion of this analogy is this: the Wi (which we 
have already identified with the spiritual realm), co- 
incides with and із, in a s sense, repeated by 
the Chest; the Without coincides with the Extrem- 
ities in like manner; and the Rational Domain, the 
Between, coincides with and is specially reproduced 
by the Head, which is developed out the Median 
Line of the body. 
It would seem that it was Swedenborg’s own 
sonal ition in the Grand Man, him [T] 
authority, which rendered it im ible for him to 
have more than a glimmering view of the true dis- 
tribution of the Grand Man; and thet is tbe reason 
why every one must feel the utmost m ess of 
detail, in this particular, in his writings; for, as he 
did rightly perceive, angels [inhabitants of the he 
know in what province af the grand man they are, 
rio р of the chest or torso] do not.“ 
Arc. Cel, 4800, 

This intuitive utterance, which I presume Sweden- 
borg did not himself perfectly understand, I interpret 
as meaning, in nimple terms, that clean-cut intellect- 
ualists, those who dwell in the head, have the truth 
of things clearly defined to them; while those who 
dwell in the оп of the heart and lungs (of the af- 
fections, and of inspirational knowledge merely), аге 
liable to have their mental perceptions obscured by 
clouds and mista and fogs, though they may be as 
great as a Jesus, a Plato, or a Swedenborg, though 
their spiritual perceptions may be at times transcen- 
dently clear, and thongh, as in the case of Jesus, the 


great Heart—man—thelr sympathetic ы шау 
take hold of and away the 2 ages. pite of 


all this, however, the religion of the Integral and rec- 
onelllatlve co-action of all the faculties, with the pure 
intellect presiding over all, will be the religion of the 
adult manhood of the world. 

Everybody, esch ons of us, dwells In some part of 
the Grand Man, in the thinking and directing head, 
in the feeling heart, in the executive hand, in the 
upholding foot, or in some special tissue, viecus, 
membrane, fibre or cell, which is the social habitat 
of the individual; and it will be one of the resulta of 
universology to ascertain and fix the place of each, 
in this grand rational anatomy, as distinctly as ge- 
ography now determines one’s locality on the earth’s 
surface. The individual may make excursions, may 
even be a traveller by profession, may go from part 
to part with the circnlation, but some point Is sure 
to be his appropriate home. Every individual char- 
acter has, во to вау, a centre of gravity, а dominant 
propensity, which settles his destiny, in the midst of 
all incidental deviations; and he finds, or conetantly 
senda to find, his true position in the economy of the 
whole. . & 

But, heretofore, the Grand or Greatest Msn has 
never been rightly defined. Swedenborg, at his 
greatest, still confines him to the Spirit-world, to the 
virtual exclusion, or atany rate to the entire neglect, 
of this outer mundane world, and Comte confines 
him to this outer mundane world to the exclusion of 
the spirit-world, Let us begin by amending all this, 
and ude in our definition of Grand or Great- 
est Man, at least, the entire scope of Rational ex- 
istences, Let us, in distributing his parts, instead of 
a subdivision of heaven, make a correspondential 
distribution of this grand totality of rational spheres. 
The exo-naturismus of our nniversological Grand Man 
( ng more largely Swedenborg’s natural heav- 
en), will then be the mundane rational world which 
we now inhabit, prior to the event we call death, 
which із the entire grand ёге of Comte; the endo- 
maturismus of the same is, then, the entire apirit- 
world of Swedenborg and the spiritists (or spiritual- 
Ista) ; especially heaven“; we need not trouble oure 
selves at present about hell,“ аз we sre mainly con- 
sidering what ія normal, and as hell, with Sweden- 

, means what is diseased and abnormal. (This 
entire spirit-world then repeata, more largely, Sweden- 
borg’s Heaven.) 

These two (the exo- and the endo-naturismus) co- 
incide with the without and the within of the human 
body—the oft solide, —or, by the other analogy, 
with the limbs and trunk; and, in either sense, they, 
conjointly, make the naturiamus at large. There re- 
mains, by the first analogy, the solids" of the bod i 
and, by the second, the Head (the “‘hard-headed’ 
sclentista) to fill the rôle of Swedenborg’s Celestial 
Heaven, which he makes to be the head of the Grand 
Man. This is, then, the Scientismus of ош distribu- 
tion; and, in our enlarged programme, 8 
head of the Grand Man, this ecientismus of the to 
rational career and destiny, ів not something hid 
away in the spirit-world, or merely во; but ів, in- 
eal, the universo pantarchal régime of the 
future, rising above both the mere mundane and the 
mere spiritual, presiding over them, reconciling and 
adjusting them, through acience and special scientific 
discovery adequate to that end, and g therefore 
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truly the colmination and head, or the flowering ont 
and frultage of the tree of human progress. 

The third of thie trio, the Artismus of this growth 
of the ages, the analogue of the circulation within 
the body, in one of the series of ; and of the 
totality or completeness of the body (head, trunk, 
and limbs) in the other series, is evolution in the one 
view and Integralism in the other view. This whole 
showing is an epitome, and ів Hable to such obscurity 


as is incident to a "condensed statement." It con- 
founds as Swedenborg has done, but with so 

more of discrimination, two series of analogy, whi 
in a full treatise should be very clearly d minated 


n detail, 

There has not been, heretofore, and there is not, 
ъз yet, apart from universology, any genuine recon- 
elliation and integration of the materialistic and 
3 theories, methods of thought, and orders 
of mind, any more than of the two correspond- 
ing worlds. е have seemed, from time to time, to 
be brought to the verge of such в reconciliation by 
the subtle thought of some phil ; but we have 
somehow slid past it, and found ourselves again in 
the camp of one or the other of two hostile armies. 
If Swedenborg had sdhered to and carried out his 
basic principle of a correspondential Identity between 
the two spheres, the point would have been gained 
and the compromise effected ; but he proved to be, in 
fact, as exclusively в mere Spiritualist ss Spinoza or 
Comte was a mere materialist. If we look to the 
other side there is the same fulness of promise and 
sho: 0 ormance. 

hort-coming of perf Alexander Bain has 
stated the true view on this subject In а way to leave 
noth to be desired. “His confession of peycho- 
logic faith waa well summed up by him in his Mind 
and Body ; the Theories on published 
in 1878. He utterly rejected the notion of two sub- 
stances, and held human nature to be ‘one substance 


with two sets of properties, two sides, the physical 
and the mental; a double-faced yr th this 
he maintained philosophers should deal, ‘as in the 


language of the Athanasian Creed, not confounding 
the persons nor dividing the substance.“ And yet 
к vq Bain proves to be in fact a mere materi- 
alist. 

This doctrine, as stated by Bain, le the much- 
vaunted Monism of Heckel, and quite generally of 
the naturisma! sciento-philosophers of our day; and 
adhered to it would be all right. It is Mr. Greene's 
account of the relation of subject and ve in con- 
sclousness, generalized to the relation of body and 
spirit. Butitis never adhered to, in any fairness or 
impartiality. We have only to read on a few pages 
to discover that any one of these gentlemen is as 
fully committed to the supremacy of matter, as 
Swedenborg ів to the supremacy of spirit. We can- 
not trust the casual mental and specious fine 
statement of апу author to decide on hís habitual 
point of view. It is a matter of organic leanings, 
rather than of definition. We must follow up 
exhibit and make, as it were, his personal acquaint- 
ance, and sense his character, apart from his saying, 
much as we do that of individuals in society. e 
doctrine of equality between the two spheres, as 
heretofore uttered, on either side, and as commen- 
tated on by the exposition, Is like the confession of 
the equality of the sexes, of which we have heard, 
and which runs after this sort: The man and the 
woman are one, and that one is the man; or, if there 
ів а sturdy Amazon in the case, that опе is the 
woman. One substance“ indeed, with two sets of 
properties, two sides, a physical and a mental"! 
But, read on a little an shall find that the 
mental is a mere derivation from, and a pure depend- 
ency upon the nies while the physical is sorne- 

very substantial and independent of the 
mental; that is to say, the proposed adjustment is 
all a one-sided affair after all, and no genuine recon- 
ciliation in any just sense of the term. 

Bain's doublefaced unity of Matter and Mind 
y that of his reviewer) is admirably licit; and 

exactly the universo point of view; pains 
being scientifically and ously taken to maintain 
always the absolute equities of the adjustment, 
Such & R rig would habilitate Swedenborg for 
the Spiritualities, as completely аз Tyndall for the 
materialities; would redeem our leading on 
boti Ий, from apaga sectarianism or — 

ness, in rejec every thing which is not 
thelr own school; and would conduct to that d 
mental comprehensiveness, and judicis] men: t- 
ure which I dragane by the term In sm, 
They would, in other e be whole men, instead 
of segments of men. 


Of the -double-faeed unity, which is, indeed, the 


elementary form of all Being, the Principle which ів 
illustrated in the Unity іа Unism; the Principle 
which is illustrated in the Double-facednesa is DU- 
IBM, and the Principle which іа illustrated In the 
Totality—the embracing Unity (of the simple Unity 
and the Double-facedness)—is TRrINISM. Hence it 
results that Unism, Duism, and Trinism are the three 
fundamental Principles of Being, and so of all things. 


INSURRECTION IN THE CHURCH, 


The address which has just been presented to the 
archbishops and bishops, and which has been sub- 
scribed by four deans, eight archdescons, a Regius 
Professor of Theology, and many other clergymen of 
position and influence in the Church, is а document 
of a truly startling character. It disposes once for 
all of any illusions aa regards the extent to which the 
most outrageous pretensions of the ritualist party 
have spread among the general body of the clergy. 
Those who have looked upon Mr. Tooth as a solitary 
or at worst a slenderly-supported fanatic must aban- 
don their belief on this point when they read an ad- 
dress signed with so many influential names,—an ad- 
dress which, from its substance, might haye been 


drawn up by Mr. Tooth himself, in consultation 
with his faithful church-wardens, For what the me- 
morialists demand is nothing less In effect than a 
total reversal of the relations which now subsist be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical authority, and the 
erection of the latter into a supreme government for 
the Church. The case which they put forward for 
this revolutionary change is shortly and simply 
stated. On the one side,“ they say, we see coer- 
clve measures resorted to for enforcing uniformity 
such as have been happily unknown In this country 
for centuries; and, on the other, a determination to 
endore any suffering rather than submit toa juris- 
diction which, rightly or y, 18 ed as 
— secular.” In other s, Mr. Toeth һаз 

sent to prison for contempt of the jurisdiction 
of a court of law, which jurisdiction is arded as 


purely secular"; and whether it is "rightly or 
wrongly" so ed, the ition, it is insisted, is 
intolerable to those from whom submission is now 


required. But the memoriallste are not content with 
demanding that the law should be altered, or even 
merely that the obnoxious jurisdiction should be 
of ite secular character; |t must be made im- 

ble for such injuries to be inflicted on the 
burch in future. The evil must be attacked at Ita 
source, and the Church must be Invested with that 
— yr grad eem cnius disc wat prevent TY 
poss ty of purely sec ws being ‚ого! 
үлү secular jurisdictions being hee D go gone time 
ereafter, Such, at least, is the claim which emerges, 
somewhat obscurely per ‚ from the next UE 
early enough from those 


эйтарһ of the address, but 
follow it. The memorialists are much im- 


pe: by the unsatisfactory character of the author- 
ty and argumenta to whi 


appeal is made in the 
controversies now distrac the Church. For, 
while the Church of Engl to-day has the same 
right to decree.rites or ceremonies and possesees the 
same authority in controversies of faith as the same 
Church had at any previous period of her bitag, ap- 
peal is now made, not to the living voice the 
Church, but to events and documents which have 
themselves always been matters of controversy." 
This description of the гани system of church 
government and of the administration of ecclesi- 
astical law is not, perhaps, as clear as could be 
wished; but there is no uncertainty at all as to the 
system which the memorialista wish to substitute for 
it. Belleving, as they do, in the presence in the 
Church of its Divine Head,“ they are convinced 
that what is required is not the mere Interpretation, 
however skilful, of existing law, but the living voice 
of the Church clearly pr down what the law shall 
be in future," The “living voice of the Church" 
Is, it is needless to say, Convocation; It is Convoca- 
tion which Is ‘‘clearly to lay down the law of the 
Church“ for Parliament, acting in a purely minis- 
terial capacity, to r. Such is the modest de- 
mand of the memorialista, and it is supported on the 
plea, of all pleas in the world, that it would preserve 
the existing relations" of the Church with the State. 
For these cannot be maintained unless laws for the 
regulation of divine service and for other spiritual 
matters of primary importance" (such, we suppose, 
ав the practice of confession), *are made by ап au- 
thority which both clergy and laity would feel to be 
binding upon conscience; and we are equally satis- 
fed that no authority will be considered thus bind- 
ing which does not proceed from the Synods of the 
Church as well as from Parliament," Parliament is 
politely admitted to a.seat beside Convocation, 
but no doubt із left as to which of the two Is to over- 
rule the other. For what now “‘paralyzes the 
lative action" of the Church is “‘the apprehension 
that, when her Synodical Acts are submitted to Par- 
liament in the constitutional manner, material alter- 
ations may be made in them, and that the final re- 
sult i! be seriously at variance with the intentions 
of the Synods, and may become law without their 
consent" Remove this а nsion—enact, that is 
to say, that Parliament shall not introduce material 
alterations Into the synodical acte of the Church, but 
shall merely register and give them b force as 
civil stazutes,—and the paralysis would disappear, 
No doubt it would; for when увів” merely 
means subjection to existing authority, a simple inter- 
change of positions between the subject and ruler is 
pretty sure to afford an affective cure, 

This, then, ia the claim which can be preferred at 
this time of day by a Dean of St, Paul's with a train 
of ecclesiasti tarſes at his back. The arch- 
bishops and bishops are quietly requested to agitate 
for the abolition of the Royal supremacy and for Ре 
ting Convocation in the place of the Pope. For 
барт stated, із what thelr demanda — to * and 

are not at pains to disguise, even words, & 
p which cannot be concesled in fact. They 

t that Parliament shall not decree anything in 
ecclesiastical matters against the consent of Convoca- 
tion; and they do not even offer in exchange that 
Convocation shall on its own part decree nothin 
against the consent of Parliament. Nor would 
a concession have been compatible with obtaining 
a redress of the special grievance of which they are 
complaining, They want to abolish the jurisdiction 
of Lord Penzance and to repeal the Act which cre- 
ated it: which means that they would 8 their 
“reforms” by overruling that decision of Pariis- 
ment by which the Act was passed and the Court es- 
tablished. The address, In fact, is not sven а plea 
for a division of authority between the civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers,—a plea which would be in itself 
inadmissible; it is a naked demand for absolute ec- 
clesisstical rule, And it comes, not from men who 
ask to be set fres from their relations with the State 
altogether, but from Church dignitaries who wish to 
maintain the existing relations" of the Establish- 
ment with the State; or, in other words, who wish to 
keep thair present status and emoluments free of the 


here 


conditions upon which they were originally conferred, 
—to Romanize the doctrines and ce of tbe 
Church by decree of its living voice," and at the 
same time to employ the arm of secular authority in 
reducing to submission any Low Church Mr. Tooth 
who might resist the decree. That such extravagant 
pretensions as this can be put forward at this day ls 
oe T but that it should be ya forward by dig- 
nitanes of the English Church, and supported on 
grounds ав in this address, ia а circumstance 
of evil omen for the Establishment. Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, April 5. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
STATE, 


representative rather than general alg- 
nature, and has been sigmed only by the few clergy 
to whom the promoters were able to send it, and 1 ба 
few others who accidentally saw it. But it is 

Meved that very many other clergy not only concur 

In ite sentiments, but wish for on opportunity of ex- 

puig their concurrence. The proper mode of do- 

ША. р will probably be d in ruridecanal or 

т clerical meetings, who will determine whether 
to concert large collective addresses or to adopt the 
readier method of small separate addresses to their 
diocesans.”’ 

“To THE Most REVEREND AND RIGHT REVEREND, 
THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND:— 

"We, the undersigned clergy of the Church of 

Engishd, belng anxious to retain the relations of 

Church and State which have во | existed in this 


ing uniformity, such as have been happily unknown 
in this country for centuries; and on the other, a de- 
termination to endure any suffering rather than sub- 
rait to a jurisdiction which, rightly or wrongly, is re- 
aa purely secular. Moreover, we are much 
pressed by the unsatisfactory character of the au- 
thority and nts to which appeal is made in 
the controversies now distracting the Church. For, 
while the Charch of England of to-day has the ваше 
right to decree rites or ceremonies ап the 
same authority in controversies of faith as the same 
Church had at any previous period in her history, ap- 
ie now made, not to the living voice of the 
hurch, bnt to events and documents which have 
themselves always been matters of controversy. Be- 
lieving, as we do, In the presence in the Church of 
her Divine Head, we are convinced that what ів re- 
guren is not the mere Interpretation, however ekil- 
, of existing law, but the living voice of the 
Church clearly 74р. m what the law shall be in 
the future. Wi conviction upon our minds, 
we beg to urge upon your conside; n that, in our 
opinion, no peace can be secured for the Church, nor 
can her existing relations with the State be long con- 
tinued, unless laws for the regulation of divine ser- 
vice and for other spiritual matters of 22 impor- 
tance are made by an authority which clergy 
and laity would feel to be binding upon conscience; 
and we are emt dan anie that no authority will be 
considered thus binding which does not proceed from 
the Synods of the Church as well as from Pariis- 
ment. In saying this we must add that the leglela- 
tive action of the Church is now by the 
prehension that when her Synodical Acts are submit- 
ted to Parliament in the constitutional manner, ma- 
terial alterations may be made in them, and that the 
final result may be seriously at variance with the in- 
tentions of the Sa and may become law without 
their consent. е trust that your lordships will take 
these representations into your serious consideration, 
and in your wisdom devise measures to allay the 
— Шр distress which is now pressing upon 
Chi еп,” 

The first signature la that of the Dean of St. Paul's, 
апа the next is Canon Отну Nearly all the 
signataries (there are about ag ty in all) are pro- 
nounced High Churchmen. е address is dated 
Tuesday in Easter week, 1877." 

The Times, commenting upon the memorial drawn 
up by certain members of the High Church party for 
presentation to the archbishops with reference to the 
relations of the English Church to the State, charac- 
terizes 14 as one of the most addresses 
which, even ín these days of such documents, has 
ever been seen. We might expect from euch a body 
of men as those who sign the memorial some expres- 
sion of opinion which would tend to allay the irra- 
tional excitement of the extreme members of their 
p and to stre en the hands of authority in 

ng with the spirit of rebellion by which the very 
existence of the Church is menaced. It will be seen, 
however, with equal disappolntment and astonish- 
шел}, that С — the vey reverse of оа has vem: 

0 0 more discouraging at the presen 
— well be conceived. In thelr demand for 
the self-government of the Church, the memorialists 
(says the Timea) leave out of sight entirely what the 
mass of the laity and, unless we are much mistaken, 
the majority of the clergy require. The clergymen 
whose practices have been challenged have accepted 
their offices, and have received their orders as well 
aa their benefices, upon а distinct promise to conform 
to the existing law. Such Js the definite contract 
into which they have entered with) the Churdh at 
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. and with the State; and that which the State 
the Church require of them is that this contract 
should ba fulfilled. The Synods of the Church may 
perhaps some day acquire the power now coveted for 
them, but only on one condition,—that the clergy 
abandon the privileges and the benefices which the 
possa under the existing constitution of Ch 
and State. 
The Daily or da А says it would appear to be 
not liberty for all, but — fan themselves 
which the memorialists demand. е last word on 
the subject, however, must be that, so long as the 
spiritual power wants to have the privileges and 
emoluments of a State Establishment, the power 
which establishes it—that is, the will of the Queen 
Lords, and Commons of land—must always hold 
supreme authority in finally determining what it is 
that It establishes. — Pall Mall Gazette, April 5. 


PROSECUTION OF ME. BHADLAUGH, 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the editor, and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, eub-editor, of the Беноа ити oi werg 
one of pu n 

oral book. Ehe work 


like offence; and on his 
been sold unchallenged 


was let off on payment of costa, amounting to some- 


dealt with 


ince that time many thousand copies of 
the work have been sold by Mr. Bradlangh and his 
assistants, and the first two copies of the new 
edition he delivered personally to Mr. Martin, the 
chief elerk at the Guildhall Police Court, and to the 
authorities atthe City detective office, at the same 
time stating to the latter that if it was found neces- 
вагу to arrest him he hoped they would do во at as 
convenient an hour as posaible, to avoid the unpleas- 
antness of his passing a night In a police cell. It 
ap to have been found necessary to arrest the 
defendants, which was done about ten o’clock yeater- 
bog Samra 

m the Bridewell Police-station the accused were 

taken to the Guildhall justice room, where they were 
brought before Mr. Alderman Figgins on the * 
of publiahing an obscene book on March 24. e 
names and addresses were given as Charles Brad- 
laugh, of 10 Portland Place, Bt. John's Wood, pub- 
lisher; and Annie Besant, of Oaklands, Mortimer 
Road, St. John's Wood, journalist. ; 
Mr. Bradlaugh asked that only formal evidence 
might be given, and the case ourned, as he was 
not pared with the witnesaes for his defence. 
illiam Simmonds, а city detective conatable, said 
that on Saturday, March 24, he went to the Free- 
thought Publishing Office, at 28 Stonecutter Street, 
about twenty minutes to five o'clock. 16 was an 
open publishing shop. He saw the two defendants 
in the publishing office, and asked Mrs. Annie Besant 
for a pamphlet on The Fruits of Philosophy. Mr. 
Bradiaugh was by her side behind the counter, and 
could hear what witness said. Mrs. Besant gave 
him the book, for which he paid 0d. On M 29 
he went there again, and purchased another copy of 
the work from a young man in the shop, but neither 
of the defendants was there. 

By Mr. Bradlaugh: I was aware that you had given 
notice to the chief office of the City Police that you 
"would attend at your shop on March 24 and sell the 
book from four to five o'clock. 

Edwin Willams, de ve officer of the City Police, 
deposed that on S ay, March 24, about five 
o'clock, he bought a copy of the book from Mrs. 
Besant, the other defendant standing by at the time, 

Simmonds, recalled, produced two memoranduma 
—one addressed to Detective t Green, at Old 
Jewry, and one to Mr. Martin, chief clerk, Guildhall. 
He also produced а copy of the National Reformer, 

in which Mr. Bradla advertised for persons to 
come forward to be for him in the event of his 


being l 
Mr. Bradlaugh maintained, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the book was not obscene, and he 


wished to have the case properly tested. For that 
purpose he sent notice on March 24 to the chief 
office, to the City Solicitor, and to this justice room, 
stating what be was going to do. 

Mr. Alderman Figgins remarked that it appeared 
to him that this was not a case for a warrant, but for 
2 summons. 

Mr. Martin (chief clerk) stated that the usual 
course had been taken. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said be had no right to complain of 
that, and he did not; and he must say that he had 
been treated by the police with the greatest courtesy 
consistent with the fact of the capture. 

Detective Sergeant Ontram then proved the arreet 
of the defendants, and also that he went with a 
search-warant When he saw Mr. Bradlaugh be 


stated that there were no books there that wonid 
come under the seareh-warrant. He had only five 
coples of the work at his private residence, and 
those he should require for his defence. Witness 
then took the two defendants to the Bridewell Police 
station, where they were charged. 

Mr. Alderman Figgins suggested that they had 
pone ва far аз they could at present, and that they 

ad now better remand the case. 

Mr. Bradlaugh replied that that was what he 
wished, and he would ask for as long an adjournment 
as possible, as he had about forty witnesses to call 
for his defencé, many of whom were medical men, 
and it would take some time to serve them. 

Alderman Figgins said that as he should admit 
them to ball he could have an adjournment for as 
long as he wished. He presumed the defendants 
were prepared with bail. 

Mr. Bradlaugh answered that he had about sixteen 

s who were willing to become bail. 

Mr. Martin observed that he had recelved four tele- 
grams from Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends in the country 
offering to become ball. 

The Alderman then decided to adjourn the case 
until Tuesday, the 17th instant, and admit the de- 
fendants to bail in two sureties of £100 each, and 
themselves in £200 each. Dr. C. R. Drysdale, of 
Woburn Place, and Mr. Joannes Swaagman, of 26 
Featherston Street, became bail for Mrs. Besant; and 
Mr. Edward Truelove, of 256 High Holborn, and Mr. 
William Bell, of 44 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fielde, bailed Mr. Bradlaugh. The parties then 
left the court.—London Daily Telegraph, April 0. 


PHIESTHOOD AND HUMANITY. 


Mr. J. Kaines, in the National Reformer of Feb- 
ruary 4th, has favored us with an article under the 
above heading on the benefits conferred upon hu- 
manity by the priesthood, on which I wish to offer 
a few remarks. 

Mr. J. К. says: But even now, notwithstanding 
its obscuration and retrograde tendencies, the Rom- 
ish priesthood, as a whole, exercise в wholesome 
social influence, as well as a moral control over 
Catholica, to which Protestant priests, mere creatures 
of the State, can lay no claim.’ 

Whether J. EK.” like myself, has ever been under 
the control of the Romish priesthood or not, I can 
safely вау that that control із the most obstructive to 
and destractive of the development and powers of 
the haman mind. The Russian general who, in his 
despatch to the Emperor, briefly said, Peace reigns 
їп Warsaw," which was saying as much as “I have 
blown the brains out of every Pole in Warsaw," is 
very much like the wholesome control exercised by 
the Roman priesta over their unfortunate victims 
whose brains are made useless under the ‘‘wholesome 
control of the priests," This ‘wholesome control" 
has so made my unfortunate countrymen the hew- 
ers of wood and the carriers of water" to the two 
hemispheres, that to-day you will not find a Prot- 
estant Irishman amongst all the Irish bricklayers’ 
laborers in London, e reason of this je that the 
Catholic Irish are taught their Catechism, and the 
only books they are chiefly allowed to read are the 
lives of the Saints and the history of the Church, 
80 that when they enter into the race of life with 
Protestants and men of the world, hey. find the lives 
of the Saints and the history of the Church no use 
to them, but an encumbrance, which they must un- 
learn or deaplac if they wish to make headway In the 
race. The wholesome control of the priests" is 
after this fashion: the Bishop, who la under the con- 
trol of the Archbishop, who is under the Pope, who 
is God's vicegerent on earth, gives power to the 
Bishop to appoint parish priests over the parish- 
1опегв, who are bound on pain of damnation to sub- 
mit themselves to the Church, of which the parish 

riest la the representative, and to whom the parish- 

oners are also compelled to make confession of their 

sins. Thus described by the poet:— 
“Confess your sins about Baster " 
Per to the Church rra ant: tythes h^ A 
Blessed be he who pays, Perdition to him who don't.“ 

One can easlly imagine the power the priests of the 
parishes of C ndom ye acquired by this 
means, where they become the masters of the secrets 
of every man, woman, and child under their care, 
in thelr respective parishes; to which condition the 
English ritualistic priests are endeavoring to reduce 
th oners in our time, to that wholesome 
contro] over Englishmen, whose fathers fought the 

fight successfully three centuries ago; but for 
at fight England would now be under the dominion 
of the Pope, and his tyrannical crew of priestly 
spies, who dole out such nonsensical stuff as the 
following, in order to be able to exercise that whole- 
some control that “J. K." seems to be so much 
enamored of. Superstition has in nothing more 
plainly manifested at once its foundation in ignor- 
ance, and its mighty hold over the ular mind, 
than in the eere grs variety of relies which have 
claimed and recelved the homage and adoration of 
mankind. It is only a few weeks since, at Btonyburst 
Catholic College, in Lancashire, that we were shown 
a piece of the real wood of the cross; and the follow- 
oe are some, mentioned in Brady’s Clavis, which 
either have received or are receiving the wondering 
adoration of folly :— 

“A figure of St. Andrew.—A finger of John the 
Baptiat.—The thumb of St. Thomas,—A tooth of 
our Lord.—A rib of our Lord, or, as it is profanely 
atyled, of the verbum caro factum (the word made 
flesh ).—The hem of our Lord's garment which cured 
the diseased woman.—The seamless coat of our 
Lord.—A tear which our Lord shed over Lazarus. 
It was preserved byan angel who gave it in a vial to 
Mary Magdalen. — о handkerchiefs, on which are 
impressions of our Lord’s face; the опе sent by опг 


Lord himself аз a present to Agbarus, 
Edessa; and the other given st the time of his cruci- 
fixion to a holy woman named Veronica.—The 
with which he performed his míracles.— 
A lock of. Mary Magdalen's hair.—A hem of Joseph's 
garment,—À feather of the Holy Ghost.—A finger 
of the Holy Ghost, —A fenther of the angel Gabriel, 
IA finger of а Chernbim.—The water-pots used at 
the marriage in Galllee.—The slippers of the antedi- 
luvian, Enoch.—-The face of a seraphim, with only 
part of the nose.—The snont of a esraphim thought 
to have belonged to the preceding.—The coal that 
boiled St. Laurence.—The,square buckler, lined with 
red velvet, and short sword of St. Michael.—A vial 
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eople, The Wonders of Human Folly," р. 7. 

This is the kind of wholesome control the Romish 
priesta exercise over their flocks, and even to be sus- 
pected of doubting the truth of the history of these 
relica would ensure for the doubter a specimen of 
that '^wholesome control,“ something like the Pe 
tian darkness, which was а darknesa that coul 


felt." Yours truly, - 99 
MYLES McSWEENEY. 


—London National Reformer. 
е Poetry е 
THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT. 
4 BINDU FABLE. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much Inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant, 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy the mind. 


The first approached the elephant, 
And, happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

“God bless me, but the elephant 
Is very Ike a wall" * 


The second, feeling at the tusk, 
Cried, “Но! what have we here 

So very round and smooth and sharp? 
To me 'tis mighty clear 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is vory like a spear." 


The third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hand, 
Thus boldly пр he spake: : 

I see," quoth he, “the elephant 
Is very like a snake" 


„The fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about his knee: 
“What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain," quoth he; 
** "Tia clear enough the elephant 
Is very like a tree!" 


"The fifth, who chanced to touoh the ear, 
Baid, (Elen the blindest man 

Oan tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can can, 

This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!" 


The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope,— 

“J see," quoth he, the elephant 
Is very like a rope!“ 


And во these men of indostan 
Diaputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and atrong; 
Ў Though each was partly in the right, 
They al! were in the wrong! 


. Bo oft, in theologic war, 
The disputants, I ween, 
Ball on, in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an elephant 
That none of them have seen! 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 28, 
M. F. Whitehead, #325; А. 
Houghton, $3.20; W. E. Smalley, $5.20; В. А. Bullen, $3.99; 
W. MoFar and 30; PM Brown ; 
Boyd, 82.20; 1. W. Springüeld, $3.20; Goo. Chamberlin, 50 
conta; Mrs. A. С. Angell, 83; Warren Griswold, $7.60; dira. 
Holden, 8) centa; Mra. B. M. Nowell, $i; H 
C H. C. Warren, 10 cents; W. W. Wilcox, 
. B. Coffin, $1.25; 8 10 centa; F. E. 


Geo. Allen, $1.08; 
Taylor, $10; 


'N.B.—Please examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
INDEX mail-tag, and report at once any error in either. 


$1; G. P. Delapiaine, 
Маш" Little. i J. P, Bradley, $5.30; 
Г ls T: y I. 
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BOSTON, MAT 3, 1877. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
T Bo асмо. "Monroe Bunot. J. T. Fane, Agent 

OLEDO се, No. nroe 1 J. T. 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 

ce. 

THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and t. It 
believes in Truth, , Progress Equal Rights, and 


ТО VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


FRANUISELLINGWOOD ABBOT,. . a . 

OcraAviUsS BROOKS FROTHDYGHAM, WILLIAM J, POTTER, 
"WILLIAM H. 8PEXCER, Mes, E. D. Commer, GEORGE JAOOR 
Нолтолки (England), DAvrp Н. Стлвк, Mns. ELIZABETH 
Олот STANTON, Editorial 


WE ARE REQUESTED to state that Mies Susan Н. 
Wixon will speak next Sunday at the Paine Memo- 
ria] Building: 

WILL THE NUMEROUS correspondents whose lgtters 
remain still ananswered, though often important and 


19. It is proper to inform those to whom this circu- 
lar was sent that an adjourned meeting was appointed 
for 3 P.M., May 12, at the same place, to receive the 
report of a committee. 

THE FIRST NUMBER of the Radical Review ів an- 
nounced as ready to be issued May 16, or earlier, 
The list of contents is as follows: 

Тнк Two TRADITIONS, ECCLESIASTIC AND SCIEN- 

TIC. By William J. Potter. 

To BENEDICT Spryoza. By B. W. Вай. 
PRACTICAL SocrALISM IN GERMANY. By C. W. 

Ernst. 

THEODORE PARKER A8 RELIGIOUS REFORMER. By 

D. А. Wasson. 

Tue DISCOVERER. By Edmund C. Stedman. 

System OF ECONOMIOAL CONTRADICTIONS, Intro- 
duction. By Р. J. Proudhon, Editor's Translation. 

Tux INFLUENCE OF PERY8ICAL CONDITIONS IN THE 

GENESIS OF SPECIES. By Joel A. Allen. 

Our FINANCIEES: THEIR IGNORANCE, USURPA- 

TIONS, AND FRAUDS., By Lysander Spooner. 
CuBBENT TURE. 

Tennyson's Harold.“ —Larned's Talks about 
Labor."—Kllis's “Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thomp- 
son." — Lowell's Three Memorial Poems." — 
Thompson’s The Papacy and the Civil Power.“ — 
Gross’ The Teac of Providence,"—Hab- 
berton’s The Jericho Road.” 

Cmirs FROM MY Stupio. By Sidney H. Morse. 
This ls a very interesting list, and gives excellent 
promise of the new quarterly. Mr. B. R. Tucker, 
the editor, can be addressed at New Bedford, Mass. 
The subscription price is $5.00 в year. 

TRE PBREBSBYTERIAN COUNCIL at Princeton, N. J., 
are trying Rey, John Miller for heresy, He has just 


the Bible. 
number: 1. Are souls immortal? 2. Was Christ in 
Adam? and 3. Is God a Trinity? In the preface to 
his discussion of the first question, Mr. Miller telle 
us that the sole object of this book is to show that 
the immortality of the soul is not taught in God's 
holy word" ; and, further, that our doctrine is that 
man dies at death; that the body ів mortal, and that 


that the soul will live again; that the body wjll live 
forever, and that the soul will live forever; and that, 
therefore, keeping them together, the whole man will 
dle, sleep, rise again, and be immortal.“ The chief 
merit which he claims for this view is its antagoniam 
to the Roman Catholic dogma of purgatory, with all 
ita attendant consequences, and he denounces the 
prevailing belief of Christians in the separate ex- 
istence of the soul after the death of the body asa 
relic of paganism. His ideas on the second and 


ness of the flesh, 
through the miraculous conception of the 
Mary, incarnated with the spirit of God, and thus 
enabled to withstand the tem ons to which mere 
men gave way. That in his death he opened a path- 
way for the redemption of the race. 

“Third—That there is no Trinity, but one God, 
the Spirit which pervades all things. That it was 
the aplrit of God born In Jesus which made the 
Savior of God, and that the term Holy Ghost is a 
mere rhetorical D. cen for the spirit of God, and 
synonymous with himself." 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE RELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to be held In Boston as follows :— 

Thursday evening, Мау 3ist, at 7,45 P. M., busi- 
ness session in Horticultural Hall, for the ‘election of 
officers, reading of reports, and consideration of the 
practical work of the Association, A special discus- 
alon ls also invited on the proper Interpretation of 
the word "scientific" in the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Association. 

Friday, June ist, at 10 A. M. and З P. M., ses- 
sions in Beethoven Hall for Essays and Addresses. 
Morning subject: "External Dangers of Religious 
Freedom." Afternoon subject: "Internal Dangers 
of Free Thought." Speakers and eseayiste will be 
announced hereafter. 

A Social Festival is to be held Friday evening at 
Horticultural Hall. 

W. J. POTTER, 


Secretary. 
“NATUBAL RIGHTS.” 


What are natural rights“ ? 

This phrase is used a great deal In discussions of 
а political or ethico-political character. In the New 
York State Senate, the question was recently put on 
submitting to the people a Constitutional Amend- 
ment restricting the suffrage to tax-payers and rent- 
payers in elections for members of the Board of Fi- 
nance, This proposal to establish а new property 
qualification for suffrage in a certain class of elec- 
tions, being opposed on the ground that it was an un- 
warrantable restriction of the right of suffrage, was 
met by the oft-repeated statement that “‘suffrage le 
not a natural right“; and it was supposed that thia 
reply was unanswerable. In this opinion we do not 
coincide. 

Strictly and properly speaking, all rights are ''nat- 
oral,’ There may be various classifications of 
rights, but they all come under the general head, 
natural.“ A right which is not natural is not s 
right at all; it must have ita foundation in Nature, 
or it is merely imaginary and unreal. The moment 
that the ancient, crude conceptions of Nature were 
enlarged so as to include the whole order and consti- 
tution of thinge,—all existent forces, laws, relations, 
and realitios,—the words natural and real became 
coextensive in meaning, and no room was left for any- 
thing outside of the one all-embracing universe of 
Nature. To speak of any supposed rights, there- 
fore, as otherwise than natural,“ or to treat them 
аз belonging to some aystem not included under that 
word, is simply to deny their reality altogether. 

This is what people who affirm that ''suffrage is 
not a natural right" substantially mean; they mean 
that suffrage ia not а right at all, but a mere ques- 
Шоп of expediency, to be settled with regard to con- 
siderations of policy or utility alone, and without 
reference to general moral principles. To take this 
ground, however, logically commits one to more than 
is perhaps intended. The suffrage question involves 
the whole question of the ultimate source of political 
power; and it is impossible to prove that a republi- 
can form of government is any more just than a des- 
potic one, if it is a matter of indifference, morally 
considered, whether political power is justly de- 
rived from the whole people or only from a larger or 
smaller part of the peaple. This prior inquiry into 
the ultimate source of political power cannot be got 
rid of; those who declare that ''suffrage le not a nat- 
ural right“ thoughtlessly or designedly push It aside, 
but It will not be pushed aside. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made, the principle waa 
laid down that 'governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed," and that is 
only asserting in other words that suffrage is d nat- 
ural right. Let us be honest, frank, and explicit in 
this discussion all around; let us call into question, 
if you pléase, the truth of the principles laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence, and inquire 
whether our forefathers did not make a great blunder 
in founding this government on moral ideas,—on dis- 
tinctions between natural rights aud natural wrongs. 
But do not let us be satisfied with а shallow or su- 
perticial treatment of questions involving the very 
existence and perpetuity of American institutions 
from their foundations upwards. 

Now the notion of ‘‘divine right," whether vested 
in king or lords ог commons,—in a monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, or democracy,—may be dismissed at once. 
Asan antithesis to natural right, divine right“ 
has disappeared from the political problem in this 
country, except In the minds of those Christian fa- 
natics who are aiming to Christianize the Constitu- 


tion of the United States. A government of the 
people, by the people, for the people," knows noth- 
ing of divine right, unless Nature Itself ів divine; 
forit must rest wholly on the natural relations ax- 
isting by necesalty in a community of intelligent and 
moral beings. 

But the notion of "artificial or “‘conventional’’ 
or “political” rights ls, in a great many minds, op- 
posed to that of "natural" rights, simply because 
these latter are supposed to be absolute“ and un- 
alienable,” while the former are supposed to be de- 
pendent on circumstances or voluntary arrange- 
ments, Let us at once dismiss the notion that any 
right whatever can be absolute“ or "unalienable,'* 
if by those words it ls intended to assert that such a 
right cannot be forfeited, or for any reason held In 
abeyance. That notion is the source of very great 
confusion in reasonings on this subject. Why, the 
very forefathers who declared that “‘life, liberty, and 
the purauit of happiness“ are among the '"*unaliena- 
ble rights“ of all men,“ certainly belleved that 
these very rights can be forfeited or alienated by 
crime: Nobody, so far as we know, ever held that 
natural righte are absolute or unalienable in the 
sense of being non-forfeitable. All that can be 
claimed for natural rights ie that they result from 
the natural and necessary relations of human beings 
in a state of society rather than from an original 
“divine ordinance," or a long-inherited “social com- 
pact." All individual rights are limited by the equal 
rights of other individuale, and are forfeltable on vi- 
olation of the latter; and this is as unqualifiedly 
conceded by the defenders of the natural rights the- 
ory as by the defenders of any other theory. 


There is, however, а distinction of kind among 
human rights, even when they are (as they should 
be) regarded as all purely natural In thelr origin. 
Instead of the false and misleading distinctions of 
“natural and divine," ‘‘natural and artificial,” **nat- 
ural and conventional," natural and political," etc., 
let there be substitüted a division of all natural 
rights into primary and secondary," or “original 
and derivative"; and then the first approach would 
seem to be made to a scientific classification. Pri- 
mary, original, or personal rights would include the 
rights to Existence, to Freedom, aud to Develop- 
ment—to the poaseasion and enjoyment of free Indi- 
vidual activity, subject only to the restrictions im- 
posed by equal rights in all other Individuals. Sec- 
ondary, derivative, or conventional rights would in- 
clude the more numerous and complicated rights 
which grow out of a state of society among many 
co-eqnal individuale. It is among these that ҥе 
class the right of suffrage, as the necessary and gen- 
eral means of securing protection for other rights; 
also, the right of contract, and the right to the exe- 
cution of contracts, to which Sir Henry Maine traces 
so largely the growth of civilizatign. But both 
classea of rights, primary and secondary, are equally 
natural, and equally unallenable ezcept for cause. 

This exception is vitally important to the perma- 
ment welfare of mankind. Whoever would abridge 
the right of suffrage, and disfranchise any class of 
the community on the ples of social welfare, should 
be compelled to meet the issue fairly and manfully; 
he should be compelled to show adequate and un- 
questionable CAUSE for alienating the right of auf- 
frage from anybody; he should not be allowed to es- 
cape with shallow assertions that "suffrage i» not & 
natural right," or that virtue and Intelilgence should 
govern," etc. When the great and sole defence of 
popular liberty is In question, and в proposal Ia 
made to reverse the whole current of American ten- 
dencles by taking away the suffrage from classes al- 
ready enfranchised, those who advocate во grave a 
change should not be excused from treating the sab- 
ject in ita moral as well аз in ita other lights. The 
confinement of suffrage on property questions {0 
those who have property at stake, for instance, may 
or may not be а just and righteous measure; but we 
shall never be satisfied that It ie until it ia abundant- 
ly proved that the first step towards a plutocracy is 
not thereby taken. We distrust profoundly all at- 
tempta to remedy the evils of universal suffrage by 
restricting it to a class; every principle of our ethi- 
cal and political philosophy impels us to esek auch 
remedies in educating the ignorant and, by the abo- 
lition of monopolies and unjust privileges, in giving 
every voter а personal stake in good government. 
Unless these results can be attained, the republican 
experiment itself is а foredoomed failure, and tha 
future of America ls dark indeed. But we believe 
they are attainable; and every patriotic citizen will 
do well to scrutinize closely any public message 
which rests on a covert assumption.of the contrary; 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE “CENTEN- 
NIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS.” 


In fulfilment of the promise, made In Mr. D. T. Kil- 
gore’s appeal to the public, March 1, 1876, of a full 
report of all ezpenditures," the following statement 
of axpenses, dated Dec. 80, 1870, was forwarded to 
us by that gentleman :— 


Expos of Hepa 
а и Tickets 
u u 
батам: 

“ и for A 
to Boston 


To complete the above statement, we make the 
following exhibit of this date (May 1, 1877) :— 


Total Hoceipts. 
General Fund acknowledged in 1519.75 
Rights in Region. — |t ЕСЕНЕН) 
A ial omitted In ditto:— 
B. Qolt, 


umboldt Basin, Oregon.........-- ve 10,00 

L. Spaulding, Norfolk, Vo. ꝗ 5.00 

Total of General Fund............ eere $1533.75 

Special Fund ("Thousand Dollar“). 600.00 

Total Trust Fund. dd „ nene esas ноне $2033.75 

Total Disbursements, 

DY. RNC (General Fund) 8618.00 

K F. E. Abbot, » ч 815.75 1815.75 
онаи " Bpecial “ 600,00} **'' " 

81933.76 

Balance in hands of D. Y. Kilgore...........- ss. 100,00 


In order to explain fully our own part in these dis- 
borsements, and thus fulfll our implied promise in 
Tax Inpex of April 13, 1876, we add the following 
exact and detalled report, duly audited by two gentle- 
men of high character in this city who have very 
kindly rendered us this service:— 


Cemtennlal Congress of Liberals їп Account 
with F. E. Abbot, in Trust. 


1876. " Cr. 
July 18. By "Thousand Dollar Fund".............. $500.00 
1877. b, contributions paid to F. E. A. 
Jan. 15. | 27 bz agreement recaipted for to 
May 23, 1876 
“ 29, u 
“ 30, ^" 
June 6, “ 
ou 1, “ 
“ 8, “ 
“ 10, и 
“ 12, “ 
и 20, ( 
" i 
“ m “ 
July 11, “ 
% 18 '5... 
t. 0, „6 6 4 „6 „ вене весе 1.00 
зер: 15, 18TT, e ef fee 1.00 
- $730.30 
Jan. 12. | By remittance from D. T. K...... 50.00 
Amt. advanced by F. Е. A. in trust. . 43.88 
e O EEE TITT ENT TES $1224.18 
1876. Dp. 
May 18. | Paid Ө. H. Ellis, Printer, as follows :— 
“Circulars”, 
pu I r 
100 envelopes, ato 
„| “ M.L, Akins, 
"ч . ч Ward & Ga 
« 2. €" . Н. Ellis 
Jun “ Akins 
ee А R t “ En “ 
te 12.| “ Јав. Parton, expenses in advance 50.00 
* 16. 4% Bacon & Panin, 6500 Circulars to 
Edi with “Notices” 45,00 
" 28. “ L. B. At clerical services 15.00 
а 27| © G. H. Ellis, 2500 “Constitutio 14.55 
« " а $000 handbills. 23.50 
" аа и 500 large posters 19.96 
July 10. Q. Z. E. expenses at Phila. 60.00 
14. " Q. D. B. x “ esse — 5000 
“ 28. © Bacon & Paolin, 24 stereotype platea 
e of “Patriotic Address“ 44.5 
44 W. * Bacon & Pantn, 137 plates of Equal 
tn Religion, In adv....... 808.45 
kug. 25. “ ML. , Clerical services 25.0 
tept. 11. « Bacon & Panin, 10,000 (Pat. Add.“ — 


d preas- Sees 

ө. Eun plates of Equal Bighis 
а.и. Ellis, 1000 Equal Rights in Re- 
Mgion(paper, press, and binding) 206.80 


$1324.18 
FRANOIS E, ABBOT, in Trust. 


Bos rox, Jan. 20, 1877. 
This certifles that we have examined the above 
port of ''Centennial Co 8 of Liberals in ac- 
mnt with F. E. Abbot, in t," and have found 
correct. The $1324.18 shown on the Cr. side were 
iposited in the Firet National Bank of Cambri 
the credit of "Francis E. Abbot, in Trust." 1 
e items of disbursement on the Dr. side were made 
-cheques on the same Bank; and these cheques, 
lorsed by the рвувев, have all been handed to us 
* inspection. p addition, a regular receipt haa 
en shown for every disbursement except 
me 12 to James Parton and July 10 to Chas. F. 
Ige, for which receipts were guperfluous. 
Feancis V. BALCH. 
Gro. W. PARE. 


on February 1, 1871, after the above report had 
n audited, we recelved from Mr. Kilgore a cheque 
$35.45 and s promissory note for $100.00, dated 
mary 31, 1877. 


ose of 


A CRITICISM. 


There is no indelicacy in printing an anonymous 
letter, and the following communication is too char- 
acteristic to be thrown Into the waste-basket, which 
was its first destination :— 

Boston, April 23d. 
DEAE Sm:— 


I read, if you are correctly reported, that you 
“have no sympathy with the Christian system.” If 
you mean the Orthodox system, it is not matter 
of surprise. Neither have 1 among a multitude of 
others, If you mean that system of faith, hope, and 
love,—that system of falth in God, hope of another 
and better life and love of our brethren which lie at 
the foundation of Christianity, it is & lamentable 
fact. You certainly have degenerated very much 
from the belief n oved and venerated 
father, аз well a» the fathers of liberal Christianity. 
I really hope that you are not correctly reported. 
Again, although Jesus said he could call on his Fath- 
er for в legion of angels to vont and defend him, 
he did not do it, but submi to his predicted fate, 

y and without а murmur. ''Not my will but 
thine be done." Thus it le written and thus it be- 
hooved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the 
third day, and that repentance and remiselon of sins 
should пе cape in his name among all nations.“ 
How could he, feeling he had such a mission to per- 
form, call upon to save him from the cruel 
death by crucifixion? The sufferings of his sensitive 
nature were so intense, that, at last, his pe heart 
guo and uttered the exclamation: “My ,my 

„Why hast thou forsaken me!“ 

It appears to me that the Free Rellgionists often 
leap to their conclusions hastily. You are a man of 
talent, à good writer, and exert, no doubt, much in- 
fluence over many minds. I, for one, beg of you to 

nder well before уоп throw away your faith in the 

hristian system or pure Chris ty. 
Yours res ly, A UNITARIAN. 

To be entirely ignorant of the principles of the 
Free Religionists ls no crime; neither із it a crime to 
be unacquainted with the meaning of the phrase 
“the Christian system“ вв used by writers of the 
rationalist school; nor yet із it a crime, or в grievous 
fault to confound, even in these days, the teachings 
of a sect with the teachings of Jesus; nor, further, 
is it an unpardonable offence to imagine that the 
"fathers of liberal Christianity" had penetrated to 
the inmost secret of religion; neither, to make one 
specification more, ів it positively sinful to think that 
faith in God, hope of another and better life, and 
love of our brethren aré peculiar to Christianity, or 
are, in any special sense, characteristic of 16; the 
habit of identifying Christianity with religior, and 
ascribing to it every perfection is, unhappily, too 
deeply-rooted to excite indignation, The letter is 
not remarkable on account of the poaltiveneas of its 
assumptions or their groundlessness. It is not re- 
markable for any thing. But it is noticeable as an 
evidence of the neglect of the Unitarian denomina- 
Чоп to pursue its original bent, and carry out its 
cardinal principle of inquiry into matters of historl- 
cal and literary interest in the domain of religion. 
There 18, and has been, particularly since the Parker 
controversy, a deplorable rermiseneses on the part of 
Sunday-school teachers, Instructors of Bible-classes, 
pastors, and superintendenta, in their duty of ex- 
plaining the New Testament, according to the most 
enlightened rules, communicating the most recent 
discoveries relating to its origin and composition, the 
relation of ita parts to each other, and the relation 
of the whole to the religious literature of the Jews. 
The criticism of the New Testament has not been 
faithfully dealt with. The history of the religion 
that is supposed to rest upon it has not been philo- 
sophically delineated; in a word, Christianity has 
not recelved the candid, scholarly treatment it Had 
a right to look for from the successors of Norton, 
Palfrey, Channing, the Wares, to say nothing of 
men more recently passed away. Най such instruc- 
tion been given, had. interest in this real knowledge 
been sustained, had the willingness to accept or con- 
sider it when it was offered been cherished, It would 
have been impossible for à Unitarian to write 80 cu- 
riously and ingeniously bemuddled a letter xs the 
foregoing,—a letter In which nearly every form of 
logical stupidity la illustrated, Of course, all Unita- 
rlans are not so benighted as this one; but the re- 
monstrances I individually receive from Unltarlan 
well- or ili-wishers compel me to believe that the 
number of such is very considerable, even among the 
best-educated of our metropolitan congregations. 
Many times lately I have been astounded at the ig- 
norance and unintellipence of people who think 
themselves somewhat on account of the eminence 
of their Unitarian standing, It is coming to be rec- 
ognized that this sect, like all the others, has as- 
sumed the policy of the defenalve against the discoy- 
eries of scientific criticism, 

On one other point it may not be indelicate for 
me to day а single word. The memory of my be- 


loved and venerated” father Is as dear to me as it !s 

to anybody, and it is the dearer because he was not 

afraid to read sud think. However he may have 

thought it unwise to divalge all his mind—in this, 
he was countenanced by so venerated a person as the 
late Dr. James Walker,—he let it be pretty well пп- 
deratood that his place was among the intelligent 
and active inquirers. In his latter years he was а 
convert to the views of the New Testament and of 
primitive Christianity that are maturely summarized 

and presented in The Cradle of the Christ, and 

was In cordial sympathy with his son's endeavor to 

spread them, This is a matter of no logical impor- 
tance; for one generation does not bind another, but 

properly helpa to emancipate it; so that the son cam 

justify the father only by going beyond him; but it 

is of importance that the attitude of an eminent di- 
vine and teacher should not be misrepresented. 

0. B. Р. 


LEVE ISSUES. 


DEAR EDITOR:— 

Several points of Interest have come up lately ia 
Tse INDEX of which I should like to say a word, 
but busy hours have slipped by without doing sa. 
So I am going to йау a few brief words on them now, 
and perhaps leisure will come to develop thought 
more fully. 

It is a cheering sign that the discussions of THE 
INDEX are reaching such real and vital questions as 
divide and interest those who think freely, instead of 
being occupled with old issues. When one feels con- 
strained to differ from Mr, Wasson or Mr, Gannett 
or Mr. Abbot, one feels bound to search and review 
one's own thoughts, sure that the contest ls not with 
в dead lion but а living one; and that the speaker is 
representing a real mental experience, and not a dead 
tradition. 

I have felt а difference of thought on the subject 
of suffrage with both Mr. Abbot and Mr. Wasson 
which seems to me to touch the essential basia of the 
right of suffrage. Mr. Wasson’s well-known views 
in regard to the right of intelligence and virtue alona 
to suffrage are worthy of great respect. But it seems 
to me that I should state it the other way. Ths 
virtuons and intelligent alone must have suffrage, he 
says; I should say, the voter must have Intelligence 
and virtue. That the world shall be governed by in- 
telligence and virtue is ita only hope of salvation. 
But how shall we secure that it isso? By shutting 
out the masses from any participation in government? 
That has been. abundantly tried, and we have had 
French Revolutions and abundant other horrors as 
the result. But universal suffrage makes it the in- 
terest of all, that all shall become intelligent and 
virtuous, and so secure that basis of government. 
The man, however, who assumes that he or his class 
or hia party alone is “‘intelligent and virtuous,” and 
во entitled to rule others, disproves his statement, it 
seems to me, in the very act; for he showa at least thas 
he has not the virtue of humility and respect for others. 

Widely apart as Mr. Wasson’s views and Mr. 
Abbot's often are, it seems to me tbe same distrust 
of this great principle, which he has nobly advo- 
cated in other relations, lurks in Mr. Abbot's sugges- 
tion that woman suffrage is unsafe or in any way to 
be postponed because women generally are more at- 
tached to existing religious superstitions than men. 
Women have a right to express their opinions and te 
exercise their choice on this as on all other subjects, 
and, if existing religious beliefs are dangerous to the 
State, it is precisely owing to the want of interest 
which women must have in a government In which 
they have no share that, they do not see fully the 
bearing of Church Interests upon the security of ths 
State. My remedy would be to give women a motive 
and a chance to study the good of the State as much 
as of the Church; and then thelr genuine religion 
would be as loyal to it as now to the institution 
which has given them most recognition. I am sorry 
that the expression “lukewarm” was unpleasant 
to any one, for after all it ів a purely relative expres- 
sion; but since it has brought out а claim on the part 
of Tue, INDEX to stand as a hearty advocate of 
woman suffrage, I am not sorry to have used it, 

Again, I do not think it is the Bible which delays 
woman suffrage, but it ls the opposition to woman 
suffrage which makes use of the Bible, The Bible 
is, аз the negro said, “like Masse’s fiddle; you may 
play any tune you please upon it.“ The Bible used 
to be made ont to be the great bulwark of slavery; 
and Parker Pillsbury was wont to say, we must batter 
down the Church and the Bible before we could fres 
the slaves, But slavery is gone, and the Church and 
the Bible remain; and ministers who believe in 
woman suffrage, like Jesse Jones, сап find justas 


Элә 


good texts for it as his opponents can against it, 
But the same great principle which is the basis of 
free religion is the strong foundation of universal 
suffrage for both men and women,—the principle 
Wat every human belng has his own right to be and 
to judge of his own welfare, and to accept truth on 
the evidence which is conclusive to his own mind. 

The same thought, it seems to me, would meet the 
difficulty between Transcendentalism and what Mr. 
Abbot calla the Scientific Method. The Transcen- 
dentalist affirms an inward evidence of certain 
truths which satisfies his mind of their truth; he haa 
a right to rest in his affirmation, but no right to assert 
that по man can attain these truths on other eyi- 
dence, or that he must be satisfied with evidence 
which is not conclusive to himself, The heart asks 
no evidence that what it loves is lovely; but it cannot 
demand that any other shall во accept it, If the 
Transcendentalist becomes a dogmatist, he is wholly 
untrue to his theory, and is the worst of dogmatists, 
decause he may make his narrow self the standard 
which he claims to be universal. Science can also 
be narrow and dogmatic. The great idea of Tran- 
ecendentalism, that the mind has cognizance of truth 
which does not come to it through the outward 
senses, ів one not easy to prove to one who does not 
receive it, but which I de yet most potently belleve, 
It may be a womanly weakness so to do, for, I con- 
fess, nothing more strengthens that falth than Inter- 
course with the little buds of humanity who come 
“trailing clouds of glory“ into our prosaic world. 

E, D. C. 


DE. BARTOL’S ACCUSATION AGAINST THE 
FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


In the elghth line of Dr. Bartol’s letter, published 
in TRR INDEX of April 19, the word correctness“ 
should have been printed ‘“‘earneatness.”” This 
merely typographical error, though not of much con- 
sequence, we correct In deference to Dr. Bartol’s 
wish, communicated throngh a friend. 

But we have anxiously hoped, for his own sake as 
well as that of the Free Religious Association, to 
hear from him directly on the main subject of his 
letter. He has repeatedly insinuated that the Asso- 
ciation as such were guilty of the offensive rebuke 
administered to him by an individual member at the 
Providence Convention; and this persistent attempt 
to lay the blame of one man’s offence on innocent 
shoulders we have proved, by a simple recital of un- 
denlable facts, to be contrary to justice and truth. 
Every clear-headed reader now understands that 
perfectly well; and it is not the Free Religious 
Association that ie now on trial. Whoever brings 
an accusation against another incurs by his own 
act a sacred obligation, from which he can ín 
no manner free himself, either to stand by 
that accusation bravely and prove it, or else as 
bravely to withdraw ít. If, being called on by the 
accused party, he fails to do either of these things, 
he condemns himself аз a calumniator and defamer, 
We are confident that Dr. Bartol will never be willing 
to put himself in any such position as that. 

Of all men, he can least afford to disregard the 
demands of equity in thie respect. For the second 
time, we quote from his Anniversary Discourse of 
March 4, 1877, these solemn words of his own :— 

“I received from New York, In return for public 
words, 6, vindictive, anonymous insinuations, 
to which I made no answer at the time. ay only 
ri now is to adjure any man, woman, or child, In 
the or-out, whom I ever in any way bave 
wronged or hurt, by their volce or letter, by telegraph 
or telephone, through any medium from earth, or 
heaven, or hell, to speak. 

As merely one of many members of an Association 
which Dr. Barto) has wronged, we did peak“ в 
fortnight ago; and he is silent! In the case of 
another, he has severely denounced the ''policy of 
silence"; wil he now sdopt it? Was his solemn 
adjaration, above quoted, a mere plece of empty 
rhetoric? Did he intend, when he uttered it, to take 
no notice of a sincere response to It? We cannot 
believe this. The charge he makes із that the Free 
Religious Association, as a body, is falae to Ita own 
professed principles—false to the ‘‘freedom’’ which 
ita Constitution guarantees to all who speak upon its 
"platform." Itis в charge most grave and serious 
In its nature, affecting the reputation of the Associ- 
ation for sincerity and integrity; and it ought not 
to be left in the form of an oblique thrust or insin- 
nation. Let it be boldly stated and as boldly de- 
fended, or altogether withdrawn. We have denied 
and (as we believe) disproved this charge; and we 
now, in all calmness and kindness, publicly request 
him either to make it good or else to withdraw it al- 


together. 


mow TO CHOOSE А MINISTER. 


hing or pastor-sought 
the following is cated with abeolute gratultous- 
ness :— 


Freely ye have recelved, freely give—advice. 

Im, , choose not rashly. The foundations of 
repentance are laid in haste. 

not too easily captivated by outward show. 
Even a perfect love of а man" may not be without 
disadvantages. Pretty men, male flirts, and gay 
Lotharios, are not so scarce in this world, even in 
the clerical profession, that they need be angled for 
with a golden bait. 

Avoid specialista. Whatever hie particular excel- 
lence—be it orotund delivery, crude masses of unas- 
aimilable learning, irrealatible personal magnetism, 
or devotion carried to the verge of insane fanaticiam, 
Ik he ls one on whom some one talent eits like ап 
excrescence and starves all its fellows, refuse him; 
demand a whole man or none. 

Beware of professional clergymen, men who have 
gone into the ministry just as they might into law, 
medicine, the army, or life-insurance, adopting it in 
cold blood as their means of winning fame or money, 
These are, of course, of the order, Ay abso- 
lute ; na well have Satan himself for your teacher аз 
one of these. 'They are usually men of aggressive 
materialistic egotism, bound to push their way; 
they wil look upon you as their flock“ in several 
senses of the term. Give them no opportunity to 
fleece and despise you. 

Of course you do not want a man who is pointedly 


To all flocks. puse 


Inferior to the general average of intelligence and 
virtue among yourselves. He could not in any 
satisfactory sense your teacher, I often wonder how 


people can think it worahip to listen to sermons that 
are mere cant,—simply a more or less congruous fer- 
mentation of well-known phrases, never even acci- 
dentally irradiated by a spark of originality or fresh- 
ness іп word or thought. More profitable than these 
1s the creaking of signs or the hooting of owls. 

Refuse peremptorily an aristocrat. Christianity, 
if it is anything, is democratic, even to communism, 
Undemocratic men or institutions are reliably bo- 
gus, a5 far as their Christianity is concerned. 

Avoid the ultra-conservative who has got every- 
thing, from theology to tailoring, fixed,“ and in- 
tende never to change his mind again. If you wanta 
code, buy a printed one, but distrust the petrified man. 
perfectly satiated with everything” A soggy soul la 

ува e ng. soul is 
that in which there is no least leaven of ‘noble dls- 
content.“ | 

The o'ertrue legend of the Minister's Wooing flows 
often in s sleepy doggerel gurgling over Pactolian 
sands, to ide = nd " 

ew a оп; 

Fine, wealthy ET were they; 
And a $5000 А 

They were willing for to pay. 

But, alack! many d га lie in walt for the ad- 
venturers after high prizes; rocks, whirlpools, and 
shallows, In Whose no-thoroughfares many a promis- 
ing career has been hopelesely stranded. You have 
seen the underrated preacher? Yes, we all know 
bim well. A few years the expression of hie 
face, though a little too deflant and combative, was 
neither sour nor cynical, He falled to get аз remu- 
nerative calls“ or appointments as he thought he 
deserved, and this habit of not being appreciated has 
grown on him. І saw that look In his face deepen 
year after year, grow sterner, more strenuous, and 
bitter, till now it is something ead to see,—such a 
hopeleas ecli under years of disappointment, 
wounded ри o, and disgust with the world's mis- 
judgments! And I am told that he was а man of 
superior Johnsonian diction in his sermons; exem- 
play in every respect; a man of le and virtue, 

ut nevertheless not wanted by the world as pastor 
at а fair salary. Rocks, whirlpools, and shallows! 

And when the shining goal is won, 'twere often 
better missed. The church that rears a vast temple- 
plle, and rewards with much nbacks ita offlel- 
anta, ia quite likely to be ruled by a coterie of mer- 
chant princes" who have uired fortunes in the 
crooked, unclean ways of e, and now fee & holy 

d talented divine to sanctify and legitimize their 
title to thelr gains. Analyze a rich and preéminently 
respectable church aasociation, and you will gener- 
ally find a black and bloody basia of rum-selling, 
slave-driving, smuggling, stoci qp usury, life- 
insurance lottery, puffery, or "pro on to home 
manufactures" by boughten legislation. Such an 
audience may be flattered or narcotized, but must 
not bechidden. А 1 salary is в devil'e retaining 
fee, and operates steadily three hundred and sixty- 
five days and nighta of the year to induce the accip- 
ient thereof to pamper his patrons with the sweets 
of discriminating encomium rather than shock them 
with truth's tonic bitter. Therefore, if you would 
have mer your pulpiteer,do not bias his 
ntterance with s large salary. 

Be not surprised nor cast down, if the desired, 
when you have sought him out, proves not to bea 
very pronounced formal religlonist. Remember that 
€ the pertan of Teen I to à 
rreligion asphemy ео оху of his 
day. Remember that he was infidel to the faith of 
his birth and nurture,—ws on the whole а very rad- 
ical, heterodox sort of person. 

Ten to one, the object of your search, when found, 
will prove not to be a cl at all, but exces 
alvely laical; you may find in а factory or on a 
farm; perhaps in the pages of a book; happiest of 
all if you find some d of him in your own 
hearts. As the best physicians hold for one of their 
mottos, Throw physic to the dogs," so the real 
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shepherds of the sou! will toast you, “Every man his 
own priest" And this sentiment is not & reckless 
whim, but the expression of а natural law; the 
light of Nature,to truly fertilize, must fall direct 
nor be intercepted by the opacities of an intervening 
mind. It іа little leas foolish to think of eating, 
drinking, or loving by proxy, than to think of wor- 
shiping or kno by proxy. G. E. T. 
INGHANTON, N. Y. 


BEFLECTIONS. 


a шпа the Reli 
prospect for many в tures to the ous 
Freedom Amendment petition is mot likely t be 
ur Пас in places where the authority of old 
tlon has been questioned to but slight extent, 
and where revivals, so-called, are actually raging. 
The purpose of the petition Is apt not only to be mis- 
understood, but widely and variously misrepresented, 
and he who circulates it to be made a subject of s 
cial prayer. Whether such things are done еа. 
bly ог not, it is hard to say, since the affection that 
waits upon idolatry may take quality from the sup- 
ponsa administration to which it avows allegiance. 

: n m enough, а тр awhile, 
and long before Congress mee e prospect 
may be more favorable, Well, indeed it is — busi- 
ness that people should have thelr attention diverted 
A eR small things as the perfection of Republican 
liberty (which some are foolish enough to think 
those trying to govern themselves ought to be 
ashamed to stop of) and the means of its con- 
tinuance, while they have the more important work 
on hand of seeking pardon or excuse for the horrid 
rascality of being born of a parentage not in all re- 
specta ect. 

Oh, it just occurs to me why so many of the min- 
isters of the Gospel, а few years ago, were mccus- 
tomed to declare in sermons that slavery was a divine 
institution, If the negroes had never concluded to 
be slaves, what business had they to be born of such 
black parents, and come into the world in such an 
unfashionable shape, with thelr woolly heads and 
flat noses and thick lips? The wickedness of doing 
sois just of a plece with that which the revivalists 
want people to cry over now. We ought to be thank- 
ful for small favors, If the God these people wor- 
ship has as clear an ides of moral responsibilty and 
obligation as the man-steslers, there Is surely hope 
for the nation, at least as long as they are allowed to 

ractise their arts at the expénse of other people. 

hey affect really to think that their fellow-citizens 
have no right to complain of injustice or to criticise 
absurdity, so long as such citizena do not profess 
themselves able to explain the whole theory of the 
universe and the and destiny of mankind. 

We are not specially Interested in attempts or 
tensions to do that which 18 impossible. But of 
every creed are alike interested in the security of just 
government. Who can be 80 illogical as not to know 
that while, under а free перац government, ev- 
ery man must be secure In his right to be as austere 
or as babyish, as prudent or as thoughtless, as up- 
right or ss hypocritical, as manly or as subservient as 


| he sees fit to be; to accept what gods or demons he 


prefers, if any; to think what he will, and say what 
e thinks, belng subject to fair criticism and respon- 
sible for invasion of anothers rights, he is not ta 
be required to do service or h to any sect or 
party, or even to be burdened with the expense of 
carrying out other people's projects or caprices ? 

Experience abundantly proves that, in asking sig- 
natures to this petition, you will occasio meet 
with а man more outspoken than the reat, who will 
say that infidels have no rights which other propie 
аге bound to res ; that all government and order 
rest upon the Bible; and that infidelity and treason 
ought to be treated alike. How thankfal might such 
a person be to the God he worships for that phase of 
human existence which it is given him to enjoy, and 
might be given him to illustrate, if that which blos- 
some now in theory could but ripen out in practice, 
as the abject slave of a despotism weighted on its 
march to judgment; by res ibility, not for one 
only, which would be am y sufficient for its con- 
demnation, but for unnumbered savage outrages and 
murders! Such proofs are not wanting to show that 
the world has not yet описати the hideous bar- 
barism which not Jong ago deliberately roasted peo- 
ple at slow fires for fidelity to conscience on occasion 

lfferences of opinion. It would take but little to 
transform the hypocritical politiclans, who are ready 
to float into official station on such a Stygian current, 
to ating inquisitors, 

difference to injustice may be as wicked as the 
infliction of It. It was by being suffered to take ad- 
vantage of wide-spread popular prejudice that what 
was called religion became not only the enemy of 
civilization, but the scourge of the world; and it may 
be 20 again unless the worshippers of mammon, who 
slumber upon а volcano all unmindful of the Inexor- 
able law that the energy of active virtue ів essential 
to salvation, and that present blessings of liberty 
will not long remain where undeserved, shall hasten 
to arouse themselves from thelr selfish and inglorious 
indifference, 

It must be confessed, however, that the senseless 
jargon of this artificial theology, by which natural 
reason, that sublimest gift of God, ів habitually re- 
placed or obscured, із sometimes relieved by utter- 
ances much more rational, and that persons who are 
even inclined to the childish enthusiasm of revival- 
lem will sometimes put forth a salutary doctrine of 
moral араш Ын; so that the hearer ia led to ex- 
claim, almost like Pope in the ‘Esasy on Man” :— 

Good men and honest, when of late they saw 

A Christian узт) teach the moral law, 
Wondered that souls, by superstition soled, 
Oonld show some vestige still of sense unspoiled. 


It would be no more than falr that the more be- 
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nighted of such teachers and their blindly-led con- 
stituency should sometimes awaken sufficiently from 
their gloomy and debasing mental servitude to recip- 
rocate the justice of favorable construction, and to 
suspect that those persons who are faithful to the 
revelations of the real Almighty are none the worse 
for the moral and manly fidelity which compels the 
rejection of «Шу nursery lore. It is high time for all 
to see that such lore, even as poetica] imagery, be- 
comes Immoral, repulsive, and contemptible, when 
authority is arrogated for it above the eternal and 
unchanging testimonies of Nature's law, involving, 
аз that does, the claims of justice, the dictates of 
common-sense, the teachings of true science, the 
substance of al! true religion. That law, whose only 
fit interpreter is reason, proceeding upon the basis of 
observation, and, by original, divine, and exclusive 
authority, present with every man in the exact ratio 
of his enlightenment, must ever be to all honest and 
intelligent minds the only authoritative expression of 
the will of the Almighty. Human enactments may 
give recognition to such portions of that law as come 
within thelr legitimate province, but must not be al- 
lowed to forbid its further ascertainment. 

И truth lies dormant where there ів no present са- 
pacity to orm it, It does not follow that error 
of wild and distorted fancy, whether born in past or 
present times, ought to be enjoined or accepted to 
supply ite place; for the extravagant machinery of 
dogmatism, when made the means of concert of ac- 
tion, becomes ever the patroness of orance and 
the prolific mother of abuses. However sweet 
or meritorious ат а be the grace of plous fraud or 
that of accordant humiliation, it would be as impious 
as it would be absurd to assert that the on 
which rested on robbery or injustice could be divine. 
Let us all take timely warning from the muttering 
thunder which announces the approaching storm, 
and be tras to humanity rather than, by recreancy to 
the duty of insuring success to this example of free 
government, which is the hope of the world, give sad 
occasion not only for the scorn but the pity of man- 
kind. But let us indulge the hope that, in propor- 
tion аз arrogant and interested assumption and gross 
ignorance 1 recede with the advance of fair in- 
quiry and free discussion, men will come to appreci- 
ate better and better the sentiment :— 

“How charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harab and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musloal.“ с.с 


NOBTHUMBERLAND, Ра., March, 1377. 
M — 2 A ͤſf—᷑— 
VISIBLE DAHENESS. 


EDITOR оғ THE INDEX :— 

Several weeks since, in a very short communica- 
ton, I called for information concerning scientific 
evidence bearing on the subject of immortality. 
From the tenor of two replies and the able and In- 
teresting eesay by Mr. Stoddard, I conclude that I 
may have been laboring under asad misspprehen- 
slon. It is clearly made to appear that there із no 
scientific evidence, nor evidence of any kind,—that 
all we possess is а solemn hope" of the Wish. 
In other words, the human conception of ortal- 
ity is PES mythological, Science must be sorrow- 
ful. I deeply sympathize with her! 

Moreover, we learn from Mr, T. J. Atwood that 
she cannot furnish such evidence. These are his 
words: II true, it (immortality) lies beyond the do- 
main of sciences to show it." Valnly have І striven 
to imagine something above, beneath, or beyond the 

‘I find myself incapable of any 
euch stretch of imagination, and have only succeeded 
in being reminded of the old problem of creating 
som out of nothing, or of that ‘‘outermost 
orb’ of ton's known as the Limbo of Vanity." 
That '*cannot' has a strange sound in mine ear, and 
again I feel constrained, sorrowfully and deeply, to 
sym; with science! Will Brother Atwood be 

as to inform us how he discovered what evi- 
dence sclence cannot“ furnish ? 

I asked for а morsel of bread, and recelved—a 
whole cart-load of stones! Mere hope, solemn or 


Mr. Atwood also 
Lum’s | 
slightest hope of immortali: 
Mr. Atwood mentions a ''distant probability" and 
quotes approvingly from Тнк INDEX: Human 
knowledge is far too limited, as yet, to permit a final 
disposition of it.“ John Phenix once asserted a 
suspicion that the sun must have led a little” 
when Joshua ‘wasn’t minding,” I fear the afore- 
said logic must have wiggled s little when Mr. At 
wood wasn’t — 

Let us proceed with the indictment: “But few are 


than against modern sp 
ism, and I could give It a terrible slashing if it were 
not for one thing, which is this:— 

I have a profound and abiding reverence for facts, 
A methodical and reasonable exposition of facts, as 
we call science, is to me revelation, —the genuine 
word of God, Science is the only and universal 
court of appeals. Let the case be what It will, no 
other court can have final Jurisdiction. Itis God's 
t the universe its realm, There оа 

‚ nothing super; whether the question is о 
God, man, immortality, duty, or whether the build- 


ing of a boat, the fina] and conclusive decision must 
be rendered by eclence. 

It is natural, therefore, that I should have respect 
and sympathy for any man, or set of men, who are 
Btriving to solve a difficult problem by the scientific 
method, The manner of their ploneering should 
not frighten us. It may be confused, malarions, 

ble, and worse; but if the tendency be cor- 
rect, the attempts, however abortive, should not be 
condemned ss whelly unprofitable, For my part, I 
would not give a button for all the argumenta in 
favor of immortality from Plato's time down to now. 
If spiritualism can succeed in finally establishing one 
of her iar phenomena as veritable fact, the 
world will freely forgive her ains, А scientific dem- 
onstration of ош 


man- 
kind for all the bs in **meameric heavens," 
for all confused — die in “mesmeric hella." 


cannot be satisfied with an inherited myth, a ''sol- 
emn hope," The pangs of doubt impel us to dwell 
often 4 on this subject. If epiritual- 
lam s в, doubtful hope will give place to confi- 
dent joy; men will be more likely to attend carefully 
to the duties of this life, knowing that thus it will be 
better for them hereafter; and the “light from 
above“ will effectually dispel the dark cloud of fetter- 
ing superstition that settled down on us from the 
past, closely enveloping the ancient **hope."" 

Yes, there is at least one other reason why I am 
averes to exercising my wits on the foliles of epirit- 
nalism. Our honored prophets affirm that this na- 
tion 1s destined to pass through a fiery agitation of a 
religio-political character. In such а case it is clear 
that if all liberale do not hang together, they may be 
in danger of “hanging separately," as Franklin sald 
to his comrades. uence of their numbers 
and zéal, the Spiritualists are likely to prove an im- 
portant element in the strife; perhaps the most im- 
portant. Brethren, let us associate, reason, and or- 
ganize together in pe апа unity. The times de- 
mand ít of us as a duty. 

Dr. Parkhurst shows himself to be a true brother 
Yankee by putting several knotty questions to me in- 
stead of answering my two. ith all due respect I 
will t that he carried his coals to Newcastle." 
M on is that of a student, not ап expounder of 

ence, But I would like to see his queries an- 
swered through THE INDEX, and trust that some one 
of your readers will feel competent to the execution 
of the task. Preaton Day. 

LONGFELLOW. 


I observe, in the list of quen books sent by 
mali at publishers’ prices“ the office of TRE 
Tongtellow's poems. 
poetry Longfellow 1s of the ultra-ro- 
mantic school. He might be called a sentimental 
Romanist. The space which nuns, monks, and 
cloisters occupy in his verses is large. His Evange- 
line, which is an imitation of Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea In stylo, Is all in the interest of reactionary 
Romaniam. During his sojourn abroad in his youth, 
Longfellow became deeply imbued with the medis- 
valism which the German romanticists In literature 
and art, the Tiecks, Overbecks, and their coadjutors, 
had made fashionable. Without questioning for a 
moment bis exquisite taste and exquisite poetical 
faculty, one may regret that he has not more intel- 
1 brawn and muscle. The Influence of his 
try is enervating. It is too much dr with 
oman Catholic imagery to be healthful. Certainly 
it is not the sort of verse which an apostle of froe- 
thought in religion is called upost to ate. His 
earliest book of poetry (the title of which, Voices of 
the Night, was evidently suggested by the Hymns to 
the Night, of the German mystic, Novalis) containa 
a Mid t Mass of the Dying Year." Golden 
Legend is pure romanticlem and Faust diluted. 
Even his Hiawatha в the praises of the Jesuitas. 
I hare spoken of the lack of muscle in this exquisite 
versifier. There is the same lack in Whittler, whose 
poems, when read separately, are во delightful, while 
they are mohotonous in the mass, The haze of an 
Indian summer broods over the Quaker зуе 
[The list of books referred to has nothing todo 
with propagandism ; it is only what It purports to be, 
a list of “popular books." Literature knows no 
creed, and welcomes all genius, Would Mr. B. object 
to the sale of Milton or Dante?—Enp.] 


SHapows in ризата аге A ei яш, E 
to many otherwise w den persons. 

When Queen Elizabeth sat to Zucchero sbe desired 
to be painted neither with shades to the right nor 


to the left, but in an open pardag light.” In other 
words, Her Majesty was for having hor countenance 
depicted in the similitude of a muffin. A portrait-of 


George IIL was sent to China under the emblem of 
Lord Amherst, in, which the features were in half 
shadow, It was destined for a gift for the Em r 
of China, but a Celestial critic Inqulred why the 
of and had one side of his face covered wi 
dirt, Oliver Cromwell warned the artist who painted 
him that he would not pay him а e penny if he 
suppressed a pimple or modified a single wrinkle in his 
rough visage; but Charles II. took Sir Peter Lely to 
task, and sald: ‘‘O'ds fish! if that’s like me I must 
— 2 — Lied bim Pe el A pens 
oth stingy ani y, refused to pay Hogarth for his 
portralt on the — — that It was not a good lilke- 
ness. Whereupon Hogarth threatened to put а tail 
to it and sell it to the Barnum of those days to be 
shown with the wild beasts, The money was paid at 
once, A 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


Seema Jzsus.—The glory of heaven will be in 
seeing Jesus.. . . If we ever weep in heaven, it will 
be tears of joy at meeting Jesus. Perhaps in that 
nite room” also he may show unto us his hands 
ап side, and we may cry ont with happy Thomas: 
н: б and my God!“ L. Cuyler, D. D., 
in Independent, 


BENEVOLENT OnUELTY.—O my friends, where are 
you? If your life ia hid with God in Ch: Batan 
can't at it. I can now shout over death, and 
over the grave, and if you can do that all will be 
well, Now, my friends, lf you can't say that, I hope 
you will have no rest. I hope sleep will depart from 
you and you will have no pesce until you confess 

hrist.—Drotght L. Moody, at New York, Feb. 20. 


Tse BIBLE EARTH LEAGUE,—That truth ie often 
stranger than fiction is once more exemplified by the 
formation of the Bible Earth League of Christians" 
in London, under the lenders of a vox 
goral who purpose to upset the Newtonian 8 

proving That the earth is flat. The oter 

вади that the work of surveys and o other 
ncontrovertible proof that the earth is not a rota 
revolving globe, will be necessarily expensive, an 
can only effected by liberal contributions of 
2 The зов : һ Monthly walt ore 
L) early, payable in adeance.—N. Y. , 
May 1. 1970. 


A CAxr-MEETING PLAcARD.—The following pi- 

card was published in the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
atch of Jan. 26, 1876, which protested against ''the 
rd Jesus Christ being advertised as one of the at- 


tractione’’ :— 
TAKE NOTICE! 
GREAT GOSPEL CAMP MEETING. 
SEEVICES WILL COMMENCE THIS EVENING 


AT THE 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
Cor. SUMMIT AND DAYTON AVENUES. 


To these meetings, which will be continued al! the 
week, the following persons are specially invited; viz., 
all the members of the Legislature now in session; 
also prodigals of every class, including thieves, pick- 
pockets, gamblers, blacklegs, rumsellers, drunkards, 
the fallen and wandering of every condition and sex. 

These meetings will be conducted in old-fashioned 
Methodist camp-meeting style. Old-fashioned camp- 
meeting songs and tunes will be sung. Christians of 
evéry name who can eing and who hare a religious 
experience to tell аге invited to be present and take 

art in the exercises. W. B. Barber, formerly from 
гоону, New York, who goes at things in ап ear- 
nest, old-fashioned way, will be present to cónduct 
the exercises, The Lord Jesus Christ has also prom- 
ised to be present to save sinners of every class who 


will come to him. 
No reserved seats. к free. If you de- 
sire seats be on hand early. гв open at 7} o'clock; 


services commence promptly at 7j. 
To all, we say, come to these camp-meeting services 
and become a disciple of Jesus. 
` WHY NOT? 


BUNDAY TRAMS.— Tho following remarkable state- 
ment "en in the North-western Christian Advo- 
cate of July 3:— 

“The Sunday-train question relating to the coming 
Chicago District Camp-Meeting must not be misun- 
derstood. The committee stipulates with the rall- 
way that there shall bs but one Sunday train to run 
out and back after the Sunday services. The fare is 
reduced, and perfect order decorum are observed. 
One engine and six men can do the work that would 
otherwise fall upon two thousand horses and many 
drivers, while thousands of peo le will thus be en- 
abled, under proper and pe реу possible restraint, 
to attend religious services on tbe cam und.“ 

This ів s very lucid and unansw le defence of 
the position of Chicago Methodism on the “5 

question.” А committee of distinguish 

Christian gentlemen deliberately stipulate with a 
railway that a train shall be run to their camp-meet- 
ing and back on the Sabbath. Wisconsin Method- 
ism has long been shocked by the running of Sunday 
trains on > е — railway, not to ЖАЙ ощ сашр- 
meetings, but for the same ригрове,—(о make money. 
We have felt that said railway thue profanes God's 
Sabbath. But Chicago District Methodism deliber- 
ately bargain with the same concern to employ *'one 
engine and six men" to do what the general rules of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church positively forbids,— 
„doing ordinary work therein.” 

Seriously, we enter our solemn protest against this 
whole transaction. It yields the whole question at 
issue between the Sabbath and anti-Sabbath the- 
ories. It is as wicked to run a Sunday train to а 
camp-meeting as It le to a beer-garden, for the end 
does not the means. Is It said that the choice 
ів between the Sunday train and the two thousand 
horses and many drivers" ? I deny it; there la of пе- 
cessity no such choice, Better never hold another 
camp-meeting on the American Continent than for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to stipulate for Sun- 
day trains. If such 5 must held on the 
Sabbath, leave the people to their own choice how to 
— them. And if they will profane the Sabbath 

et the sin be on thelr own souls. This action of the 

committee is exc ly unfortunate.—Rev. Н, C. 
ол, {п Milwaukee Christian Statesman of July 18, 
1 | 


Adverſiaementz. 


ТЕЕ PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ів tapide 
fully solicited for Тик Іхожх, The attem; 
wur be honestly made to keep the e 
ing pages of Tas INDEX in entire harmon 

ža general ohara реј and principios ап 
thus to ish to the 


tíiaements, all 
to be fraudulent or anast to any one , Will be 
excluded from these columns o cuts will 
be admitted, 


Б ут mat not be held responsible 

ma all caus accept e fo 
cases e respons: or 

thelr own — Бы т 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
For 1 to 13 Imeertions, 10е per line. 


13 
— i & 51 “ в “ “ 
“ Б LII se 


on — advertisements, à discount 
“1 d cent. will be made; on 11 — 


vertisemen: cash is 
E TER а 
аз A иа calcu! 
made. Editor. 


FRANCIS E . ABBOT, 
то ADVERTISERS. 
The following states the experience of a 


Buooeezful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun INDEX:— 


с: had Locoasion to advor 
— in your paper garing on ast two years 
el take cd stating 


ate results, but orders have ke been 
feceived months after the insertion Df the 
Advertisement, ОАР that your paper is 
kept on file and refe: азо A2 your readers. 


HENRY В, BTEBBINS. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
&uced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


wertisements, Addrees 
THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


,UrrroE, No. 231 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Baa been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
GRE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Itla the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Stterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
waestions, and to apply it directly to the social 
qt political amelioration of society, 


Itis edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
Sellowing list of Editorial Contributors ;— 


О. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. Е. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID B. OLARE, Florence, Мааз. 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, N.J. 


@ 

Brery liberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
un the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
siam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fag church-member, should subearibe for it, as 


Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Bave to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse от 
Seding article, which alone is worth the price of 
eue year’s subscription. 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A Заг to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
бол January 4, 1573, says: "That the went of a 
@arnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
ot the word should be felt in Americs—that 
gach эъ Journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by tbe best minds of your 
ewantry,—!s в good signofthetimes. There is no 
sach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
Shough the number of so-called religious or the- 
ical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
Ami later still “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEK with increasing interest." 


Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
@ conta for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
о. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


oy TEX 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Bolig- 
fom. A volume of ten essays upon apec- 
ulative and practica] problems of religion, 
by D. A, Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О, B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracte from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendel 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 

Ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
img, 1872, cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Amemnoa," by C. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham оп The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, А. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Mest- 


ing, 1873. 35 cents. (Four or more, 25 
conta each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on *Religion In Freedom,” with 
&ddreeses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, Т. W. Higginson, Bamue! Longfel- 
low, J. 8, Thomson, F. R. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents esch.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on "The Validity of the Free Heligions 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol’s essay on “The 
Religions Signa of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Toda- 
lam," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as Ohristian," “Anti-Christian,” and “R- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together witb the Beoreta- 
ту'в Annual Report, And letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglasa, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Procesdings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cente. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О, Gannett, on "The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P, Putnam, and E. B. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
оёп(а each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the Interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committes; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Be- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rer. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weilss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 

Beason amd Revelation, by Шаг J, 
Potter. 10 centa: ten for 60 centa; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annua! Heports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 ів 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bodford, Mass. 

WM.J.POTTER Sec. F. В. 4, 


— 


No, 1.—- Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mn. OHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of pe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but sabec- 
quently authorized to be used: "I have now 
read 'TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and 1 admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by О, 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of Engiand, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.Christian Propagendism, by Р. 
Е. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. ö.— d im the Comstttution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 centa; 12 
copies $1.00, 


— 


No. 8.—'*"Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 16 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

3— 

No. t.—"Compulsory Education,” by 
F.E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frotbingham, treats of а subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Prioe 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9,.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies &1.00. 


No. 12.—32 Romaniam Heal Ohristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 conta; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No.13.—0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. Г. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D.,discussing the Authority of Ohrist- 
ianity, Price 10 cents; 12 copies for $1.00. 
Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WABHINOTONBTREET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


AT 


Мо. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


EDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


D. B. FROTHINGHA M, New York City. 
J.POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 

W. H. SPENCER, Heverhill, Maas. 

Maza. E. D. CHENI £, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Ма. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tent- 

fiy, N. J. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, bumanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesíasticlam thronghout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of seouring the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
nucationalinstitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The laat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of thesevera) States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
То accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direot aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


‘The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtfal character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already dons so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
onoo, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town thronghout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tar, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Btreet, Boston 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


BENT BY MAIL 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ 


PRICES !' 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTEA CHARGE FOB POSTAGE 


ANT BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
бе forwarded as promptly ss possible on recelpt 
ot orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


Price. 
ОЯ Tableta .......... 10 


ALOOTT ( 1 
1 


Seconds of 7 a School А пет ediüon........ 


ALCOTT (LOUISA M). Little Women. Two 1 
Hospital "Bkeiches and damp and ‘Fireside 


ЕЕЕ: = БЕ 


ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays in Got 


—— 2 н RT Pe ЕЕ 5855 


; 2,00 
UERBACH ERTHOLD). o the Heights. 1.50 
== ра; ihe ТУРАТ on ше 


—— Mental Science: A 
АТХ ( ). самы рои t 


[em SATEET — 175 
Ni — Ри 1.76 
Каена е 1 rmm s ox Y 
BARTLETT'B Dictionary of . зы 


BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .....,.... 3.00 
BARTOL (Rmv.O. А). Radical Problems... 2.00 
The Rising Faith 3.00 


BASTIAN Е CREELTON). The Tage 
nings of E . ner nnn . 00 

BRAGKETT (ANNA С.) The Education of 
American Girls.. 


Rav ed eweeeesreneeene D 


BROOES' (OBARUES ту Tritalafiona, The 


BUEOHNER'B8 Fores and Matter ,. ere: 


BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). Hat of 
Civilization АЖА nd and , Bpaiu 
and Bootland, New pacan =“, the’ entire 
2 with a complete index. 2 vols,,...... 


тепе evolution, è vo E p 


Letters, 

&a,, 5 vola.; e Rieartum 1 yr John 
Sterling, 1 vol. | Life of возат 1vol:; Past 
and Present . and Hero Wor- 
iy af vola. 1 vol. 
va vols. Lon- 


OARPENTER RE E } The Princi 
to th n4 Discipline at th the 
nå, and the atau orla Morbid Condi- 


ä —9—7*2»„— 5 3*?ßÜ рне t 


— YEN Don Quixote 
CHANNING WM ELI ELLERY, D.D). Tha Pus. 


from his — м nephew, wm. 
m шад Y , è 
Henry Channing... 


ANNING (WM. ». D 
oe Poet Naturali ELLERY). fueram Verse. 1.00 


— za. E D). Pationce. A Series 
Ў (ива Е. for the Felge, "— T 1.00 


СТАВКЕ (Dr. Е. Н.) Вох In Education,.,. 
сирр (EDWARD). Tho Obildhood of the 


COBBE (FRANCES POWER). Studies New 
aad Old, of Ethical and Social Subject. 
Darwinism in Morals, er oer Eassys.... 5. 
The Religious Demands of the Age 


O0NWAY (MONOURE D) The Earthward 
Pilgrimage... 


OOBRELATION and Conservation ot Dioni 
Br Helm- 

raday, AT 

troduction 


Youmans, M.D, | vo 


CULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN 
БАРЕ D 3 АД Requirementa 


dresses, “By Tyndall, Hux- 
m Bories ot А 0, s 


— Lyell, ete, ЙА vy E Maman E , 


DALE mm A CAROLINE Н). The sil 
Market, and the Oouri; or, Woroan's 
КҮ оп to Education, Employment, and 
Qürenship........... . 
Historical Pictures Retonched; a Volume 
of Misoellanies. In two parta. Part ., 
“Studies, Pictures, and Fancies“ 


2.50 


THEE TR pA -- MA Y З, 19877. 215 ` 
r 
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а Practical — -a Mind Body. Ths Theories of than Ours: the Pl: of Wo Stud 
Rights to Laber + elr led under the Li б оГ Bagon ; * 
DARWIN'S Origin of aen. Menor diio en гз Light Bolence for Leisure Hours. А Beries 
250 T Мал. Vi, tbe Now Obemistry. By Josiah P. GF Familiar Жвгаузоп B centi Subjects, 
Expreasio п. ne oassrvation ot йет. By Bai- Enya on Astronomy: ‘A Boris ‘ot’ Papers * 
our "art, n Planets and eteorm, 
The Variation of of the Vital and Меп With 10 Plates and M Woodcut эор enm 
ur tbe Doctrine Wn 1.50 The Мооп, hes Motions, Aspects Beanery, - 
; о aling, Conditions, ‘Three 
nee (RENE. 22 8 and with a Disserta- nar Photographa and manv Plates, arte 
Ning т tionon nautios. PI Boll Potions. 135 [pH —— P 
dee 1X. Bes ty in tal Disease. By The Expanse of Heaven.. Fr} 
SERIE GNE POL: e T ra ЧОВЕК quse wr cnp OAM aad — TY Tn 
JERROLD (DOUGLAS). Fireside Ваниш, Mr. БОВВЕТТІ (ОНВІЗТІНА Ө.) A Shadow 
DUBBING ande Brat Polk ped thee Net. 1% Юаше....... Be cdit етене с. Den RN 


(JULIA.) Phílosophers and 
A Study 


ELIOT’ (GEORGE ove Household Bäi- 
Чоп. 5vols., 


3,00 


——— — 2 222 


Biles Marner аза бовай of Sexton 0200 
The Same. vola 


"m "and their 1 ШАМС A quin — | 


— *ũ. 3 33ũ2 3 qu aA 


JOSEPHUS. The whole Works of ыы 
ewish Historian 


JOWETT. Tbe of Plato, Trans- 
lated into English, with Anal Tatro- 
Bellis Collage: Oxford; and hagas Prot 
fossor of Greek. Four volu... meon 11.00 

EZER (ORPHEUS 0). V 


LEOEY (W. B. H.) istory of the Rise and 
005 9 tuo Spirit of Rationalism in 
Enrope. vols... orla 755 
tus io : quis dam Anges 6.00 
LEGQE'8 Confucius’ Life and Tosehings. ... 
er Confucius and Ohinese Сшмйоз............. th 
EYANS (E. Р, Fh. D} Füwt Historical 98 (9. E.) Nathan the Wise. 
. tions of mien m ч м, TA Tome 15 
You gor eea r nem кф 10 | LEWES’ P. of Common Reus 2 vols, 140 
Translated from German its in Gre down to one Ge Wie Freesat | 
Adolf Btahr, Tee, — Dey: * mm 
FARRAR'8 Critical Hinto of Free Thought, M Iri 
FEUERBAOH (ТРУП) The Essenen of S Жазыу of Goethes Life. 1.0 
ES Ad hase he i [— o4 ee 
FISKES JOHN Mus and и "Makers. › * 
r LONGFELLOW'S (Н. W.) Poems, Portrait. 
Seen (0. B.) Religion of Ha- |. : t 
Guild's Book of Religion 4 Lo LL (J. В.) Posms. 3 vols. å 
Life of Theodore лы 80 The Aale Рарага. First a { 
FULLER'S (MARGARET) — Works, Among шу Books... 1 
p rts Sen 7 — Fre : 9.00 vy bart s 
J 2 ee A. o.) Posies for Children, 15 
Ps. Чону into Qm Den n Hens: |LUBBOCK (BIR JOHN). он Olviliza- 
pce АЙ eee 240 | Hon and the Frimitivs Condition of Man., 2.99 
атана Pre-historic 'Т1шөё..,,,,,,..„...„............ BOQ 
"Verse by Bayard уот, Ы "тош. T vol 5.00 | LYELL/B Principles of Seer, n у] 
Mors ter Sransinted by Stamnes | MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vars , 


Carlyle. тое of БЕТ 2 тош...,... 5.60 
and Do: тони. Translated by Ki- t 


len Frothingham m. n . 

GREG'8 3 Life... si 

Literary and Judgments ,.. s. 

Oreed of | gern aves 
@EROTE'S Compiled from Family Doo- 

uments, Private M. and A 

Letters to and from Various Fri 

Mrs. Lo 


HAMERTON PHILIP g. A Painter a 
Born ua 222 PLI Li 


Thou 
The T 
The атоми Ве 
Chapters on Animals ^. 40 

HAMILTON (GAIL). СЫМ World. PartBeo- | 
Oblá World: Part Tit. 1.30 

e 

Lees очра ee — 125 

8 

New e — NI vols b afi 
——— a 


The American Note-Books. 
The French and Italian Note-Books, 
Our Old Home, and Septimius Felton. 


HIGGINSON'8 (T. X.) Out-Door Pa: "TR! 
Malbone. аск, Romanco., e he 


A в 
Oldport Days .. 


м HOWNLLES (WILLIAM D,) Their Wed- 


үү ӘЧ 2.0 
Zuburdan Sketch 2.00 
Melan Jo абу: in| 
4 Chance Acquaintance .. 1.50 


HUGO'S (V.) Now Novel, Ninety- тыге”, 


HUMBOLDT {ALEX LADIES VON). ар 
Treas with. 


1.75 
lated pou ti 
three portraits 
НОМЕ'В (DAVID) Essays and Life.. 
ипи Mns. HELEN). Yerems;, 


e German, 2 vola. 


00 т. ты uM 


JAMBA.) Essays, Philosoph- 
са]. 2 vols. Tier vol...... 


F.D.) The Ground and 
for Mankind 


О 


2.58 


Мшез of Hope tor 
MERIVALE'S M Oonversion of 


КЕ Natio: 1.5 


ТОШОП — 


The e Women--Ezsay on 2 


6 vol 
1 lume. His Lite 


hroe Essays on Religion 
MILLER GOAQUTS) fone of the Blarras. 


Т *r 


MIVART (BT. GEO.) On the Чамаа of 
Species 


ä 97＋7⁊ͤ4 3 L^ 


me (EROR. JOHN) Voltaire. 


DIDI 


MOULTON ошак OHAND: > 
Timo Boorias 11405 LER) Bed 


ůU•—([ůͤkᷣ ᷣ 3 3333355*0 nas 


MUELLER MAX, MA. 
i je lectures on the 


Berles........... 
Woilshgp. Vol T. 
п, Yol 


Mere 


rne т A History of the 


RP" 


DTP 450 
Paasagea from tho 
р 2.00 


Hebrew 
Phases 0. 


yl GM cde nbn, 1.75 
- "8 ^s Place In Natare . aj and Practical. ........... 426 
po Se Darwin aud Adminis n E (THEODORE) ert ot 
trative — м 
4 Manual Tof the the Anatomy of Vertebre m 
dreeses, and Revie kd — iuo 
INGELOW'B8 (JEAN) Posma.. 2% Oritical and Miscellaneous W. gings: ds: PAARE DAD 
The Mon! ALL Uuse 1.50 Historic Am. and Jomferon. “With on Di- 
Songs of Seven ton, үт and Jefferson. With an In- 
. troduction by Bev. O m... l0 
INGELOW'S (JEAN) Prose, or the Bkel- е Trial of Theo Parker for Mis- 
ba uie rtm arp 12 ЕЖА а e Hall га 
Stories told to а id The two Chris s belebrations, СА Т, 
зней. "ETE MDOOCLV. A Christmas ту..... «0 
мораа the Ра! pansoNs c (THROPHTLUS.) The Infinite |. 
BOBET BS. Tib hor | 24 the Finito .......- Onan esrabsssodddopabns 
INQERSOLL's (ROBT. 3.) Verde x T 1% PRELP B'8 (ELIZABETH STUART.) me 
ar. — 2 — DT 
(NEERNATIONAT SCIENTIFIC PERIS: The Trotty Bock i» 
No. Forms of Water, in uds, Men, Women, and Ghosts , 1.99 
ҖЕ, Ice, A: Glaciers. By John Туп: | Hedgedin.......... . 1-20 
C MPO CR 1.50 | Тһе Silent Partner m 
Ж and Politics; or, Thoughts оп What to Wear?.,...... > 1% 
pplication of the of 
ENT Selection,” and "Inheritance" PROOTER'8 (ADELAIDE А. Wem. Por- 


to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 1.50 


trait, Cabinet Editio 


ИЕ 


% | SEENCER (SERBERT.) Sauen. Intal- 


SCHELLER GL] зды Analysis, in tte 
ihe Faysteal t Беч —— 


‚—ͤ—ͤ[— r —— ITI 


lustrations ......... eee seen e ntn 
4. Physical mh. 
гу ыр DE d 
BOOTT'S Waverley Novels, 25 v0ls...........3L35 
swarre. (THOMAS, The English Life of 


ЙЕ —— Bolf-Help.. 


ral, and Physical... 


y of Lh — 
ad Morais New cns s 


TAINE'8 (ra ‘History of English ltem. 2 


"оны rca eS n 


T3 


Л 


TENNYSON’S (ALFRED) Poems 


THAOKER.AY'8 (W. M.) Nove! Household 
ition. ae rv а, Per vol.. L23 


Writings. 

а OM Dony- 
e a adition inciden all the matter in the iss- 
maxing it 9 xi the à "apoia, the choai —— 


reme аз, 
3. Paris and Irish Sk > , &o. 
2. Snobs, ! Denis Duval, 0. » 
4. Four umorista, A8. 
Ca Л , and Unre- 


"WES aap omama BAe amgant 


WARNER'S аклы D.) My Summer — 


— 


TE American 
vie 


тщс: 


‘and the Revolution .. m 


WHITNEY'S (Mus. A.D. T.) A Bummer in 
Goldth waite’s Life. 

ls: A Home бөгү 

EM lks . 

The Other Girls . 

Pansies. A volume 


VI s QORN Ө.) Poems. 2 vola 


ОО 


ADDERBSS:; 


THE INDEX 


931 Washington St. Beaton, 


216 
350 $205 


SEND » cts. to G. P. ROWELL 

— pia оо. z Now York, for Pamphlet of 100 pagos, 
g ists of 8000 newspapers, and es- 

т showing coat of advertising. 


CENTENNIAL BUSTS. 


Jefferson and Paine. 
кирме in plaster, boxed, b дигр, against h 


d orders to 8. Н. MORSE, 
field Bt., Boeton. 


ТО BOOE-BUYERBRS. 
ө revised list of POPU- 


at home. 
1free. STINSO 


les 
& 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 
WILLIAX DRAPER. For ale at this 
Price—One dollar and inex 
Address THE IND: 
No. 251 Washington Btreet, Boston, 
SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


fer the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1878, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 3, 5, 8, and T) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
for 1871 and 1872, 82.50; volumes for 1874, 
3875, and 1876, §3,00. Bent by expresa at the 
parchaser’s expense, Address THE INDEX, 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDKE for 


1..8 7. 6, 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office, Sent by 
prese at the purchaser's expense, Price 
$2.00, in advance. Address THE INDEX, 351 
Washington Street, Boston. 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


THONAS PAINE. 
Pere ‘Beason, " Wine “Discourse to the 
Society of Theophilanthropists,” the “ 


82.00. Bent b y Eg — ot 
m on rece 
by y "THE INDEX) 


231 Washington Street, Boston. 
DR. EDW. E. DENNISTON’S 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
EREINSTEIN, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


price 


"ILL BE OPENED von THE RECEPTION OF 
PATIENTS, 


ON THE TENTH OF BAY PROXIMO. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


FROTHIN GHAM'S WORES. 


Price. 
‘Tue RELIGION OF Humanity (3d Ed.)...91.50 
CHILD's BOOK OF КЕІОІОМ.............. 1.06 


BroRIEs FEOMTHE LIPS OF THE TEACHER 1.00 
STORIES OY TEE PATEIAROHB............ 1.00 


BELIEFS OF TEB UNBELIZVERS, AND 
OTHER DISOOURSES...... oes 1,00 


Lays от THEODORE PARKER........ i» 8,00 


Tur HISTORY OF TEANSCENDEETALIOM 
In Nsw ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


A Biograph Octavius Brooks Froth- 

— Vun Кешу Portrait. I vol. 

о, 

An ly interesting rof a 

тету и e man—one м striking 
figures in American history. Mr. 
Rn has given a AnERber of Parker 
Letters journals not previously published; 
be has tten in the ted upon 
Parker's words and eff 


momentous 

events of the last fifteen ум, which Saye 
brought ont in bold relief the sagacity, wis- 

dom, and heroism of Th re Parker's m 


characteris’ tio qualities t his book is of 
surpassing interes 
The New ——— MN Tour and 


review of this book 


con. nee gc with equal advantage b 
‘friend and foe. є 7 


Bent, postage: repaid, on t rice. 
Tals AES prepaid, RET. 
231 Washington Btreet, Boaton, 


ror, e. 
Bemi 


THE INDEX DA A 


ББ to $77 а Wosk to Agenta. 810 Ouift 
. U , aas, Mine 


TEE RELIGION OF EVOLU- |=% 
TION. 
A series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 
253 pp. Price (post-paid) $1.50. 
Addreas THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
Boston. 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


„5 ᷣé Ŕ rr rp gren 
art of the United Kingdom on re- 


Bhillings, 
tg d be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Hling- 
wood Abbot. 

Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, 0.8.4. 
[THE GODS, AND OTHER 
LEOTURES. 
By Col. ROBERT С. INGERSOLL, 
or — 
This we Lectures, 
The. Gods, "я — 


tled several: 
“Thomas Patna,” “individual ," and Her- 
etics and Heresies.” New an cheaper edi- 


tion. Price, t-paid n Address THE 
ies Ee zu Street, Boston, 


E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 
17 Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, 

LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 


A 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all eoterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


Wes ee мегі, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


MES. UNDERWOOD'S 
NEWBOOE. 


HEROINES DF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contente: 


BY 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
827 pp. Price (post-paid) 91.75. 
Mitten THE INDEX, 231 Washington 8%, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- |i» 

TION. 

Send to Office at 231 Washington St. Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS, 


IL Birs nc John Weiss. 
III. Tus BYMPATEY OF are by T. W. 
m edition. 


M ng A ever Par- 
iblished. 


ker. Never before pu 
Y. THB PUBLIO BOHOOL и, as undor- 
stood by t citizen 
and by & Liberal 

rican citizen (У.Е. Abbot). 
Horticaltaral tures, Feb. 18 
and 30, 1876. 

Vi. How BHALL КЕЕР Sumpar? Ап 


Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sanda: 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church 
2 Lr in the Maasachu- 


The Wo порево 
Bunday. "5; “charles K. N ipple, 
and Win. C. Gannett. 


Nos. IL, III., IV., V., VL, 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 сы. ; one b 7 $3. 


REASON AWD REVELATION, "wv 4 
385 Im for 60 cts.; S deed. 
THE R. А. ANNUAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
Mererias for 1872, 45 ^. "15. 36 cta 
each; for 1676 40 conta; four for $1.00, 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 

а volume of easays and —— 
canting the F. EA. platform, $1.50. 


S, 1877. 
овет palling, "Dr. 


House, en. Arbor, 


A та fou 


Af. ТА 


$124» A DAY at home. A enta 
wanted. OutSt and terms free. 
& СО., Augusta, Me. 

W E S T NEWTON 
English and Classical School, 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAT, Sept. 

90,1870. Address 

МАТН, T. ALLEN. 

A. CHEAP OFFER. 
A COMPLETE BET of INDEX — 

from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed 

any aen cm Шз А 7 — „Дь. 


"No. 251 Washington St. Boston. Mase 
[THOMAS PAINE. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Monsz's Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 
at the Office of THE 228 Washington 
Street, Boston. Price, 50 cta 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J, POTTER, 


grap 
No, 231 Washington Bt, Boston, Mass. 


['НЕЕЕ COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 

1870, 1871, 1979, 1873, 1874, 
1875, апа 1876, 


BEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Noatly balf-boand in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. 
been collected with difficulty, and this із 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 
that will offer itself for securing а complete 
file of THE INDEX from tho beginning. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington 
Btréet, Boston. 


CIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains; 


1. PATAIOTIO ADDRESS Of the National 
Tdéberal League to the people of the United 


2. Онтку RESOLUTIONS of батана, " 
3. PnuoTEST of the ge against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 
s :— and List of Officers, 
EACTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 
This is the Liberal's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the cape NE: contest over amend- 

tion of the United Btates 

S to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY ане 


And has been published exp: р? oie 
{tous distribution by earnest Meads 
Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


oes not А better amer 5 onder os Tract br 
an 
ре боад — аз x uxüiary in 
—— LIBERALS 


Cannot do hatiera than to use them privately, 
aa opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies g 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly „at the bare cost of 
pne And postage, om the fo owing | to 


TEN CO 15 
40 


TWENTY-FI ООРІЮВ, ...... .. .. 


FIVE 

ONE THOUSAND “ ЕТТ 
N. B. Packages of over 100 coples з will be 

Sent ру тириде &t the expense of the pur- 

ehaser, withou tany charge for postage. 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

931 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Beta have | or charter- 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For & bandsome Certificate of Membership 
ag aD 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—ОР THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With ita beautiful gilt-embossed BEAT —rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Me Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolising the 
Separation af Church and State. 


For Twurrr-FIVE DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
ару person; and individuals cannot render 
mors efficient sasistance to the National Lib- 
oral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Oonstito- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


IV. person who shall 
one dollar into the t shall enulied 
to a certificate, signed by t and 


gress of 


was а Аара, аге permanent 


by declared 
members of the National Liberal 


AXTIULB V.— AI charter-members 
and life-members “of the засад Lf 


members of the tional 
League shall be entities t to séats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


О R G А NIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal Lesgue, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same;— 


y 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 

Атто XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, a — 1 as y reoatve 
в written muss yr or more 

3 An: alod cA. n yr 
& charter 


ters ahali be simp! to unite them 


and three other pennas as delegates 
е Annual 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 


78 | the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 


some güt-embossed Seal of the National 


3.60 | Liberal League, on а scarlet ground, they 


will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any ball. 


Address NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Th 


= 


Inder. 


Three Dollars а Tear. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLuxz 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 385. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Д 
EXTERAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. Tbe Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State вап be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient gusram- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil commnnity, 
and that free popular government must prove в failure, if 
tbe Church is suffered to oontrol legislation. 


3. The religious rights aad liberties of all citisens without 
exooption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


S. These equal religions rights and lberties include the | 


right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4, These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
tha majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
Tights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheista, pantheists, 
and al! other classes of citisens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


$, Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be En strict accordanos with this ab- 


solute equality of ali citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
табага! “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious righta and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in tbe true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are “enemies of morality," unite Ohurch and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
tbe Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of ail citizens in their equal re- 
Mglous rights and liberties, by encouraging the free more- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
gpeoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of trath over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends om continned State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it hae not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritizm is 
magnified tenfold, 


1% No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued inzustioe. If the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as tis weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
Particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for amy favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
oburohes; Ita sole office lè to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Ohurch, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Charch, wrongs every citi- 
зап who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justices, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS А SUBSITTUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 


AETICLB]1. 


BzorIOX 1,—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 


paot any State, either or indirectly, for 
any soot or religious $0 
— or у ous bodies; ог ылап 
or of press, or the peo! 

Пу to aesemble and to petition for n re- 
dress of grievances. 

Вюоттож 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as 3 to any office or 
publio trust, in any Btate. 


он 8,—Nei 
Terri „ municipality, or olvil division of any State 
or Territory, ahal levy any мы, or make y pitt, grant, or 
appropria! s for the sup or in aid, апу church, 
religious sect, от deno on, or an seminary; or 
tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any ous order or і shall be 


or in afd, of any religious 


any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
BOTION 4. ngrees shall have power to enforoe the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES, 


RRV. Joun MILLER, D. D., has been convicted of 
heresy by the Preebytery of New Brunswick, N. J., 
and suspended from the ministry. 

SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition have been received as follows since last 
week: from Dr. О. W. Fillmore, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 74; from Mr. Titus L. Mann, Napoleon, Ohio, 
90; from Mr. D. P, Willcoz, Yankton, Dakotah Ter- 
ritory, 228. Total thus far received —5,228. 

Tue OLD SOUTH MEZTING-HOUSE in Boston was 
sold by the society to those who at present hold It, on 
the express condition that no religious services should 
be held in the building on Sunday for thirty years—a 
mean condition, yet one the former owners had а 
right to impose, The new proprietors have now got 
the Legislature, under the alleged right of eminent 
domain, to canoe] the condition after the transfer of 
the property. Itis a disgrace to Massachusetts that 
her Legislature should thus make itself a party to a 
flagrant breach of contract. 

RRV. Davip MOALLIeTEB, Secretary of the mis- 
called '"National Reform Association" which is try- 
ing to Christianize the Constitution, reported that 
“only two Christian ministers [in Chicago], of all the 
large number I have thus far called upon, have de- 
clared themselves opposed to the National Reform 
movement" Bishop McLaren, of Illinois, is an- 
nounced by Mr. McAllister to be а fresh convert to 
the Christian Amendment. That the clergy will al- 
most universally support it, when the time for action 
arrives, may be safely taken for granted, 

THE IMPORTANCE of not desecrating the Sabbath 
is thus strikingly illustrated by Boston Christians: 
„The pastors and evangelical churches of Boston 
and vicinity have united in and approved of the gath- 
ering of thousands at the Tabernacle every Sabbath 
for three months, to hear Mr. Moody preach, necéssi- 
tating the employment of two hundred horse-cars, a 
large number of omnibuses and private carriages ev- 
ery Sunday, besides the patronizing of the stesm- 
railroads, as the way to promote a glorious revival of 
religion, save souls, and elevate the standard of piety 
їр the churches.” 

THE MASBAOHUBETTS Legislature have passed a 
law requiring all religious societies, as well as all lit- 
erary, educational, benevolent, charitable, or scien- 
tific institutions, to report annually on or before the 
fifteenth of May the amount of their property which 


is exempted from taxation, on penalty of losing the 
exemption. The act takes effect on the first of June 
next—an unnecessary postponement which defers all 
such reporta another year. But the law itself is s 
very good one, and indirectly recognizes the right of 
the Commonwealth to tax such property. That is а 
great point gained in the approach to public juatios 
on this question, and was probably not considered in 
all its bearings by those who passed the law. 

Охе or the Boston papers says: The text of the 
extraordinary letter of the bishop of Nevers to Mar- 
shal McMahon, written April 7th, bears out the re- 
port of its high clerical pretensions and accounts for 
the profound sensation it created in France. The 
bishop writes in discharge of his pastoral duty to a 
great Catholic population, He assumes that the 
President is acquainted with the appeal of the Su- 
preme Pontiff to the Catholic faithful against the 
ever-increasing encroachments of the Italian govern- 
ment. He alludes to the high importance of the 
commercial treaties with England, now in progress, to 
the national prosperity of France, but asks what are 
thees interests compared with the religious Interests 
connected with the religious liberty of the Sovereign 
Pontiff? The letter wholly ignores the fact of the 
unity of Italy, regarding the present situation as only 
revolutionary, and asks in effect for the breaking of 
diplomatic relations with the Italian government. 
The bishop dreams of reviving the priestly rule of 
three centuries ago, and of seeing once more the 
policy of Europe governed by ecclesiastical consider- 
ations.” 

THERE SEEMS to be a growing disinclination on 
the part of freethinkers, on the death of friends, to 
conform to the stereotyped funeral ceremonies. A 
fresh instancs of this has occurred lately, The res- 
idence of General I. N. Stiles, in Warren Avenue, 
Chicago, was the scene of а touching funeral s few 
weeks ago. The wife of the General died on April 
7, and on the occasion In question her friends and 
relativos had assembled to take their farewell of their 
beloved associate, and to pay their last tribute of re- 
spect to her earthly remains. General Stiles is one 
of the most prominent lawyers in Illinois, and the 
leading men of the bench and bar of the city were 
in attendance, but no clergyman was present. The 
services were of an unusual character, but were con- 
ducted in a manner which, as General Stiles said, 
was in accordance with the desires of his wife. She 
was & woman of rare Intelligence and superior eult- 
ure, and in common with her husband was a free- 
thinker. When the friends had all assembled in the 
parlor, General] Stiles greeted them with a few re- 
marks in which he explained to them why the usual 
services had been dispensed with. They might 
think it strange that no minister was there, but he 
had consulted his wife's wishes in the matter as well 
as his отт, He then, in a few words, told those as- 
пешей some facts in the life of the deceased. She 
was born in 1887, in Sag Harbor, N. Y. In 1860 she 
was married, and In the following winter she accom- 
panied her husband to the war. She was present at 
two battles, and in one of them а shell burst only a 
few feet from her, She was not only an accom- 
plished musician, but a fine linguist, and was ardent- 
ly devoted to literary pursuits, General Stiles re- 
lated a few touching incidents in reference to her last 
hours, and closed by reading a little poem which hie 
wife had written and presented to him on the tenth 
anniversary of their wedding. A short memorial 
was then read by the president of the Athenes Club, 
as was Мга. Browning’s De Profundis,” and then, 
after the two sisters of General Stiles had sung a 
hymn entitled ‘‘Farewoll,” the remains were re- 
moved for burial. Our readers will remember the 
exquisite lines, “In Pace," by J. L. S.,“ in Тик 
INDEX of January 11, 1877, which, as we happen to 
know, reached and deeply touched many а heart. 
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RESOLUTION . 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1878. 


That we gra the offer of the Boston INDEX 


р euncements, dgmonts, 
and otber official papers of — Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for кауш else pub- 
lished in ita columns and claim no control or uenee in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


3. We demand that all ара riations for educa- 
опа] and charitable їзїї ons ЭЁ А sectarian eharaoter 
dense. 

4. Wo demand that all 8 services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and es 
use of the Bible in the public schools, w 
һа а text-book or avowedly as & book of 

ip, shall be probibited, 


ыб Dalen tage Or | ud peep ру ба Lat pay re — 
от е ү: 
of all ous Testi thal wholly cease. ы 


and fastas 
6. We demand that the judicial oath їп the courts and 


the 


T. Wo demand that all laws direotly or indirect): 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath 


We demand that al) laws to the enforcement of 
Ohristian“ morality shall be abro, „апа that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial . 


enforo- 
be re- 


practical administr: 
Tan shall be conceded to Саенко ог ang maer spe- 
oial a Be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


"Ihe above is the platform of Tam Iwpxr, во far as the 
editor is lódividusally concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly ог truthfally held responsi- 
dis for it without his or its explicit approval, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


z Transforming a Religion. 


THE JEWS OF THE WORLD IN ARMS OVER ham 


* 
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. ANCIENT RITUAL. 


STRIPPING THE FAITH OF ALL OF ITA PECULIAR 
AND OBSERVANOBS—ADAPTINO THE JUDAISM OF TRE 
BIBLE AND THE TALMUD TO THE CONDITIONS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Whoever first conceived the idea, lately on, 
of requesting the Jewish congregations of United 
States to prepare records of their settlement and of 
the foundation and development of their synagogues, 
schools, and other institutions, with a view to the 


permanent preservation of these loca" histories, de- 
The thought is a 


serves undoubted credit for it. 
aren ome, a is well that there is ta be no delay 
[1 

such records, 


of religions observances. That conflict is to-day at 
its helght in the United States as well as other lands, 
and it will continue in one country or another for 
generations, perhaps, to come. 

The Jews are distributed all over the world to-day, 
as they have been for a good | while past. Only 
to-day their dispersal, Instead of being а curse and а 
mark of misery, as le are accustomed to say, 
increases with every improvement in their condition. 
With every new country that opens its doors to them, 
or that invites them by evidences of liberality, the 
boundaries of their habitations are extended, and 
the extent of their dispersal is by that much en- 
larged. No sooner do they see evidences of tolere- 
tion in Switzerland or 8 than Kar poc LAA pats 

е аге scattered over t much itional area. 

Қ? тэл once a Amd hus, bacam in the aiie 
teenth century, a ege, a choice, an evidence 
of amelloration and aped 

In every land in which they have thus dwelt, th 
have formed numerous communities in city and 
country, where for centuries they have зохиран 
and have conducted their households and e 
affairs of social life in strict conformity with a pe- 
culiar religious code which had its basis in the 
Books of Moses, but in the course of time was 
elaborated by the rabbinical scholars into a system of 
the most extraordinary detail and technicality. That 
code regulated their services In the synagogues, their 
prayers in public and private, their table and kitchen, 
the burial of the dead and the care of the newly 
born, their betrothals and their marriages, the observ- 
ance of their Sabbath and their festivals; nearly all 
their affairs, indeed, of whatsoever character, besides 
providing tribunals and laws for the settlement of 
thelr personal controversies. All the tormenta of 
the Middle did not disturb its observance. 
Persecution only ened it, and the vicissitudes 
с quip e centuries only rendered it the more 
[| But ita day has come st last, and for our 
time has been reserved the impressive spectacle of 
Its decay. With the great change in the temporal 
condition of the Jews that the enlightenment and 
Merge of the níneteenth century have brought 
about, there has come s eqq oy. change in 
their religious status. As long as the Jews had no 
choice but to keep to themselves, their religious 
system remained intact. But now that they come 
constantly Into closer relations with their neighbors 
of other faiths, they find many of their traditionary 
observances inconvenien 


and 
for other reasons; and an agitation has arisen f 


parta 
where illiberal laws and anintoletant people make the 
civil status of the Jews most like that of the past, 
their religious condition haa likewise un ne 
least change, and there is much less desire for reform 
than in others where the Jew enjoys freedom and 
security. Thus it is that there are some of the 
world where the old Jewish code is observed 
with the Orthodox strictness of the Middle Ages; 
but there Is no land, no place to which the clamor of 
the struggle has not peretrated. Not even in Poland 
or on thé Black Sea does the old order of things 
prevail entirely undisturbed. Even those free apirits 
who are denounced by the rabble as apostates pro- 
claim the necessity for reform, and urge it at every 


ky ope 
t lo, however, undeniable that in such regions the 
7 has been little more than an echo, and compared 
th what has been going on in other lands, It ma: 
be sald that In Russia, parts of Austria, Poland, 
Roumania, and the neighbo and princi- 
palities, Turkey and the Asiatic countries, the Jews 
maintain the н бену of thelr religious system as 
it has descended to them, uninfluenced to any notice- 
able extent by the spirit and the working of the 
modern world. 
Pi. vp "à the use ees the а le — 
в in proportion e improvement e 
civil And tical condition of the Jew, while true 
on the whole and as applied to countries widely 
different in civilization and enlightenment, ia not 
strictly accurate where the differences are not so 


great. 
In France, England, and Holland, where the Jews 


BMS | absence of ive and inquirin 
abound in Geen, to take the lead 


it into execution. A collection of 


enjoy batire «нї and religious liberty, the agitation 
Is not very persistent, nor has it, A 
made very much progress Changes that were 
effected in many congregations in the United States 


ears are only beginning to be talked about in 
gland; and the Jews of се аге equally con- 
servative. This difference is owing partly to the 


minds, such as 
, and partly toa 
difference of national, аз distinct from race, char- 
acteristics. 

Much the greatest advance in the agitation has un- 
doubtedly bean made in Germany and the United 
States. е Jews of these two countries are 
in that regard; and it is entirely natural that they 
should be, for a large majority of American Israelites 
are emigrants from Germany, whence many of them 
have come with spirits of inquiry and epeculation, 
aroused already at home, aat сик desirous of re- 

or at any rate prepared for From Germany 
ка ve moet of their rabbis and religious teschers, 
and thither they often send their youth to be edu- 


In the United States the Jewish communities are 


every congregation 
more or less mingled, 1в оп] 
largest cities of the country that the Jewlsh popula 
tion is sufficiently numerous and the pick large 
enough to make thy {огай of congregations of 
exclusively one nationality or Que кайп of opinion 
possible. It is gencrally пебеййАту, and in the 
smaller cities almo:t always eo, to \pssoulate all these 
various nationalities with their diverge characteristics 
of prejudice, manners, and sentiment. There are 


in в few of the 


ons composed entirely of регвоп 
had & certain in the iur movement 
beyond which there Is very little ritual or сегешопу 
to differ over; very little, at least, that gives any of 
them inconvenience or annoyance. Here, then, in 
these few larger citles we find a few congregations 
in which a certain amount of harmony of sentiment 
pretas. They have rejected many of the laws re- 
ating to p , observances, and ceremonies li} the 
synagogue, and pretty nearly all appertaining to 
home and social life. Most of them entirely dlere- 
p practically, even If not avowedly, the laws re- 
ating to the use of animal food, the slaughtering of 
animals, andthelrcooking. What they have re 

is a modifed use of Hebrew in their public services, 
in which there is n large infusion of Garman 
English, a modified observance of the festivals, such 
as the Passover, the Day of Atonement, and 
Jewish New Year's Day, and they still hold, at 1 
formally, to Saturday as thelr Sabbath. Oth зе 
they follow the manners and customs of thelr C 


ian neighbors. 
In these cities there are also a few co 
tions of P and Russian Jews who, because ther 


that, from 
along without aerious dissensiona|; 
the other Jewish 


causes, 
but as a rule, all 


unlike 
denomination in 8 

The leaders in this wide-spread and vital agitation 
as well as to a t extent its originators, have beega 
the German rabbis. They hare had numerous e 
ventions, not only in Germany, where they date 
over & contat, but also at various times in 
United States. There they discussed most of ` 
reforms that have now been effected; and there they; 
laíd the foundation for future agitation, and secu 
each other's coöperation. There were able, learned}, 
strong, and upright men among them, Dr. М 
who but recently died in Berlin, was all hie life m 
famous champion of the reform movement. Drs3 
Einhorn and Adler of this city were prominent ad.- 
vocates of reform in Germany, and continued the! 
pee all through the twenty-five years orm 

t they have lived here. Those rabbis were me 
who were not only learned in the Talmud, like man 
of-their predecessors of earlier times, but the had! 
also imblbed from modern founts of knowledge: 
were filled with p salve Ideas, and desired to fit 
the faith of thelr fathers In all Its usages and ord 
ances to the more liberal and humane age in which! 
it was their fortune to live, 

Among the reforms to which they earliest turned 
their attention were those relating to the services in 
the synagogues, into which they desired to introduce 
decorum and intelligence. А book of Hebrew hymn:' 
and prayers was then in use which was thought sus- 
ceptible of а large amount of useful enttalling, The 
prayers were too many and too diffuse, prolongi-ag 


the services uselessly and requiring intolerable haste 
in their recital, Other prayers, again, were objec- 
tlonable on account of their contents, as, for instan 
the petitions for & в y return to the Holy Lan 
and the restoration of the monarchy of David. Dur- 
ing the services the men and the women of the con- 
gregations were rigorously separated, the men sitting 
together in the body of the synagogue, while the 
women were usually confined to a gallery. On the 
anniversary of the second temple’s destruction, it 
was the M eg to sit, on the floor of the s e 
in stocking feet, and recite the lamentations, On 
the Day of Atonement the elders entered the syna- 
porne in their burial attire, a white cotton robe, and 
that attire жоне the entire day, and fre- 

uently the whole of the preceding night, without 
ood or drink, and in в state of the extremest aban- 
don. No prayers in German were permitted. No 
organ or choir was allowed. Services on many occa- 
sions began before daybreak and lasted unti] near 
noon. So there were also In regard to the burial of 
the dead many superstitious practices that needed 
improvement. There was too much haste in the 
burials, the departed being hurried to the grave as 
soon as cold. Тһе relatives were not erden to 
see the dying being's last moments. ey were re- 
moved from the apartment, and were rigidly de- 
barred from contact with the remains, strangers pre- 
paring the body for interment, and depositing ít in 
the grave. The relatives, however, were red to 
give expression to their grief by Suing. thelr gar- 
ments, and by eltting for seven days on the floor in 
mourning, At the grave there were also various ab- 
surd ceremonies. And of a similar character were 
other customs and obsérvances that In the interest of 
reason and decorum these rabbis declared must be 
changed or discontinued. 

Among those German rabbis there were others who 
adhered tenaciously to the old customs and the letter 
of the old law. ey opposed reform of any kind, 
and there followed a bitter and uncompromising war- 
fare from the pulpit and in the religious press. The 
rabbis of Poland were particularly zealous !n their 
support of the old order of things, and they resisted 
the Innovators with rage and hatred, and often with 
threats of violence and curses, Their followers 
hardly ever mentioned these men of new-fangled 
idess without expressing the hope that all kinds of 
calamities might overtake them; and every 111 that 
did befall them was attributed to divine displeasure 
at their infidelity, 

The opposing parties acquired the designations of 
*reformere" ард Orthodox,“ and as such they are 
known to-day, both in Germany and the United 
States. There are not two clearly divided bodies 
who can be classed under these heads, one believing 
one definite set of doctrines, and one defi- 
nite ritual, and the other another, On neither side 
are there any two men who are entirely agreed, and 
who In their private life retain and have discarded 
the same share of the old ritual. The “reformers” 
are fairly described as those who vom being 
agreed among themselves, some belang uch in ad- 
vance of the others in their demands, are constantly 
endeavoring to institute changes and improvements, 
and the Orthodox“ are simply those who are re- 
aisting them. Reformers in one congregation would 
not necessarily be so in another that is more ad- 
vanced. Take a very Orthodox co tion like 
that old one in Thirty-fourth Street e city of 
New York, and there the questions about which war 
is waged are such as the {ntroduction of a choir or 
the institution of family pews, The Orthodox there 
oppose these changes. The reformers demand them. 
But one who should go somewhat further and pro- 
pose that the соп tion remove their hata in the 
synagogue, as is the usual custom in houses of wor- 
ship [n civilized European and American countries, 
would find himself altogether too daring for the most 
extreme of these reformers, Yet that has been the 
custom in the congregation of the Fifth Avenue 
Temple Emanuel, in the eame city for many gean, 
The reformers of the Thirty-fourth Street Syna- 
gogue would, therefore, be extremely Orthodox in 
the Fifth Avenue soclety. 

The bitterness that characterized the conflict when 
the reform movement was initiated has in no wise 
abated. It is to-day marked in xp ee bya 
NUT great degres OP пшн fea mg 6 rabbis as- 

each er unsparingly from their pulpits, at 
conventions, іп the Jewish press, and in pamphieta 
and books. The laity participate to some extent in 
the controversy, and the Jewish press, in which the 
main shades of opinion have their pronounced or- 
pus is largely devoted to it. In the United States 

Jewish Times and the Jewish Messenger, published 
in New York, and the Israelite, published in Cins 
cinnati, have long been known as the leading Jewish 
journals, the Times being the advocate of the more 
advanced reforms, the Messenger representing the 
Orthodox, and the Israelite helding а position be- 
tween the two, 

In most co tions the rabbis take the lead in 
advocat reforms, and they surely bring them 
about in the end, though In some places more slowly 
than in others. Where they possess tact and fore- 
sight, they remain on harmonious terms with their 
flocks; but where they are hot-tempered and hesd- 
long, the most violent. quarrels often occur. А con- 

tion of the old Scotch Covenanters could not 

ve been a more unruly flock to one of the priests 
of Baal, than the Orthodox members of an average 
Jewish congregation to such arabbi. Personal col- 
lisions have more than once occurred between the 
teacher and the tanght, contracts have been broken, 
rabbis have suddenly left their co: tions, and 
congregations have repudiated their rabbis, These 
occurrences show how little reverence is paid to the 
office of rabbi, Many rabbis, throughout the land, 
enjoy the highest respect and affection of their congre- 


ын it is invariably their personal superiority 
t. а 
With this constant open agitation for change and 


reform by minda dissatlafied with the old customs 


and @bservances, other causes combine,—sssoclation 
with people of other faiths, the indifference and, 
upon some points, the ridicule of the younger 
generation, even the mere lack of элу дере ор- 
influence; and the result la wi 1, even the 
most Orthodox, an almost unconscious but certain 
advance from their old stand-point of view and feel- 
ing; во that dally the Orthodox grow less Orthodox 
and the reformers more advanced in their notions 
reform, А man, who, ten years ago, would have of- 
fered to take up arms in opposition to the introduc- 
tion of an organ into the sy: will to-day, be 
unable to understand how any 
excited over such a matter; and this will 
have been effected without his belng able to recall 
the "14 of the transformation, or ever reflecting 
u t. 

Теге are individuale who prove an exception to 
this rule, and will not go with the world. Here and 
there ів an old man who every ceremony 
and repeats n rayer аз faithfully and as secu- 
rately аз when а he was taught them in his Ger- 
man or Polish home, when the Jews were ill-treated 
and in danger, and reformers were unknown. 
—— in the * lore wap beg en ne — 

our or more prayer every day, а 
Pa bent rome and four or five on ја це and the 
estival days; bowed in the dust on the anniversary 
of Jerceslem’s destruction and other fast days; 
humbled and stricken as though at the entrance ol 
the tomb on the Day of Atonemant; joyous on the 
festivals; at all times à great authority with Jewish 
housewives upon questions of dl w and other 
household observance; very select in what houses, 
even of Jewish people, he touches a morsel of food, 
for fear that it may not have been prepared with 
strict obedience to dietary code; confining his 


toes cooked in the skin; a man well understood by 


y could become so 


in different cities of the United States, and here and 
there a few families of the same type exist. But 
they are curious even to the Jews. In Enropean 
countries they are, of course, more numerous, 

The Portuguese, as I have already said, are much 
more conservative throughout the United States than 
the Germans, and they have been so for a hundred 
years. They seem to be of в different tem ent 
ва well as of a different type of mind; but the time 
has evidently come when even they are to move. 
The rising generation of the Portaguese Jews of the 
United States shows no more of a disposition to fol- 
low in the footsteps of their fathers, so far as re- 
garda thetr religions opinions and practices, than the 
u wing Jews of other nationalities, 

ere will be no agitation for reform among the 
rising generation; at least, in the United States. 
There will be no occasion for it, There will be notk- 
ing to reform. None of the ceremonies, observances, 
or customs that are now the objects of the struggle 
for reform, will be followed or practised by them, 
They will not have the desire; they will not have 
the capability, Asa rule, they know little or noth- 
ing of Hebrew, in which their parents аге more or 
less versed, and of which a knowledge is necessary 
for an understanding, and for the preservation of the 
old ritual; they know nothing of this ritual except 
the alight, imperfect, and во cial knowledge re- 
sulting from seeing it in practice without understand- 
ing the reasons for it, its meaning, or ita origin and 
authority; they have no affection and no reverence 
for It, and not even the attachment that grows from 
habit; they have only seen it denou and ridi- 
culed; no solemn memorles and no loved associations 
lend in their eyes beauty, authority, and significance 
to dubious forms as they have done in those of their 
fathers; they have hardly been accustomed even to 
observe Saturday as a Sabbath, and the festivals 
have been little else to them than days of leisure, 
good fare, and holiday attire. Family, business, and 
other influences may induce them to join some kind 
of religious body as they go Into life for themselves; 
but it will likely be more and more con tions with 
nothing distinctively Jewish about them. Hebrew 
will doubtless be ultimately dropped altogether as a 
feature of religious services, and no forms or cere- 
monies will be permitted for which they do not see 
some good modern reason. They will adopt Sunday 
for their worship, such as it may be. After a while 
they will lose more and more even of the influences 
German and Jewish descent. Then intermar- 
riage with those of other faiths will follow, and that 
can result only in the merging and 3 ol 
the Jew, so far as those are concerned who are born 
and reared on American soil, А new element of 
Immigration will constantly come from abroad, but 
that will go through the same process; and, mean- 
time, the world stands not still beyond the borders 
of the United States. The process that has been 
ne through here will not fai! in other lands, though 

t may not be so speedy. 

Meantime the present generation continues ita war 
about reform. Entire congregations, as I have 
stated, have already reached а point at which there 
is nothing further worth contending about. Take, 
for Instance, In New York, the Fifth Avenue congre- 
gation, the 2 Emanuel. The services there 
consist of a few ns, ‘brief prayers of a general 
character, reading from the Pentateuch, and a ser 


mon, The — ire sits аз in the ordinary 
Christian Ch „ with uncovered heads, familles 
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together in family pews, quiet and decorous. There 
1s а fine choir, а dsome religious edifice, the ser- 
vice begins at the usual hour for such a , and 
lasts about the same time as the ordinary church ser- 
vice. There !в absolutely nothing peculiar about it, 
except that some of the hymns and prayers and the 
reading from the Scriptures are in Hebrew, and that 
the chapter of the Pentateuch le read from a parch- 
ment-scroll instead of а bound volume. But until the 
station of this congregation la reached, the agitation 
will not cease, and the generation that has been chief- 
ly tronbled by it will die ont while it 1e in progress. 

That there is no breaking up into sects with defi- 
nite differences of forms and ceremonies is owing to 
varlous causes, but chiefly to the fact that none of 
these forms and none of these observances 
sufficient Importance to make men rally around them 
and abide by them. Nothing will permanently satis- 
fy any mind of average inte ce uninfluenced by 
early assottation or long habit save their entire over- 
throw, and were a congregation, in the efforts to dis- 
card them, to break up, as has frequently happened, 
the only result would be that very soon in the sev- 
ered portions the old struggle would be renewed and 
carried on as before, the Orthodox gents less Or- 
thodox, and the reformers more advanced in their 
notions of reform. 

A natural inquiry is, “But le this entirely and 
purely a conflict over forms, or does it involve, also, 
to some extent, questions of doctrine and principles 
of belief; and if во, to what extent!“ 

is undoubtedly Involved to some d Л 
but it is only collaterali No essential principle of 
belief has been made the object either of 
discussion or dissension; but there are two or three 
which'certainly have been drawn into the conflict 
implication, One long-settled article of the Jewis 
creed has been the belief in the coming of s future 
Messiah, who was to be a personal eemer, and 
with whose advent the Jewish people should be re- 
stored to their kingdom in the Holy Land; and the 
hastening of that event is implored in various prayers 
and hymns that for а long time had been a part of 
the regular Orthodox service. Зза раа the 
reformers have sought to expunge, and, as п all 
other points, have met with a tenacious resistance 
from the Orthodox. Here, then, an undonbted ques- 
tion of doctrine seems collaterally Involved; and to 
some extent it may be so. The doctrine of the Mes- 
Blah has not been directly the subject of con- 
troveray, but collaterally it undoubtedly seems to be 
Involved in the conflict over the prayers. And yet 
that controversy furnishes no indication of the extent 
of the belief in the doctrine. It is not entertained 
by any of the reformers, who construe the apparent 
— in the Prophets of the coming of a re- 

comer in a fi, tive sense. They do not believe 
that а personal redeemer is ever to appear. The ultra 
Q ox think otherwise. They believe, unfalter- 
ingly, that a Messiah will come some day, and may 
come шу. But of a class as Orthodox as that, there 
are few in the United States, and few In Germany. 
Doubtleas in other countries the rtm is greater; 
but in America, It has been said so often as to have 
become hackneyed, that not only do the Jews not be- 
leve In а return to Palestine and a restoration of 
thelr kingdom, but they would refuse to take part in 
it if they had the opportunity. The resistance on 
the pet of the Orthodox їп American congregations 
to the proposed modification of the prayers was In 
truth based upon a disinclination to change of any 
kind, and from a general distrust of the reformers 
and а desire to concede nothing to their wishes. The 
prayers being in Hebrew, understood by few, and well 
understood by hardly any, thelr incongrulty was not 
so glaring as might otherwise be aup . 
other principle of faith that is collaterally in- 
volved In the controversy over the ritual is the belief 
in the divine authorship of the Old Testament, and 
in revelation as there narrated. If the Old Testa- 
mentis merely human poetry and philosophy, Inspired 
by no save the fire of.genius and more 
or less dublous and unauthenticated, as the advanced 
reformers believe, the many observances enduring to 
the me day that are based upon passages in the 
Books of Moses, are entitled to very different con- 
sideration from what they should receive if those 
passages are, as the Orthodox believe, direct commu- 
nications from God ve of his wil. Here 
there is clearly involved a principle of belief of the 
highest importance; but, like that of the Messiah, it 
is only collaterally so; it has never been made the 
subject of congregational discussion or action. 

Some reformers who have not gon’ the length of 
avowing thelr disbelief in the divine origin of the 
Old Testament, draw в fine distinction on this point. 
mn ceo . distinctly npon йа 
m. question, they say that, even supposin е di- 
rections contained in the Books of Moses for the social 
and religious government of the Hebrews to have 
proceeded from divine dictation or inspiration, they 
were evidently designed solely with a view to the 
temporal condition of the Jews asit was at that time, 
and they in no way go to the essentials of the religion, 
and, amid different circumstances, may be altered ac- 
cordingly. At the time theee commands were pro- 
claimed, the Jews were a nation by themselves, were 
the only people professing the pure monotheistic be- 
lief, and were surrounded by ido! worshipping peoples, 
guilty of all manner of barbarous and immoral prac- 
tices, from whom it was necessary to keep them seps- 
rated by numerous marks of distinction in dress, laws, 
customs, and observance. 

That is all changed now, and it was obviously 
never contemplated that the directions then pre- 
scribed should not Mkewise. All the minute 
zui тегын! to the priesthood and M нана of- 
erings, and those appertaining to the jubilee year, 
not to-day, but actually have 
not been since the upturning of the Jewish State, 
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Even the most Orthodox do not dream of restoring 
them, nor do they think them essentia! to the relig- 
lon. Equally unessential are the other commands 
such as those relating to the animals that ma and 
may not be eaten, to the observance of the festivals, 
and. the wearing of a fringed ent as & constant 
reminder of their God. On Jem e tbe re- 
— —.— 1 12 to see no : 3 
term е young e of the 

neration with ма to whom ir hearts take 

‘ancy in other faiths; but very few go quite that far 
as yet, although it is true that where the reformers 
oppose intermarriage, It із not on the ground that 

etr creed forbida it, but rather on grounds of con- 
venience and expediency, and for fear of dissensions 
and unhappiness. 

Some the forms and observances that the re- 
formers have been discarding are based either wholly 
or mainly on rabbinical authority, such as the fast 
days and most of the refinements and technicalities 
about the в1 of animals for food and the 
observance of the Sabbath. In regard to these, there 
is merely а difference of opinion between the reform- 
era and the Orthodox as to the to be given to- 
day to the rabbinical synods of the past and to the 
dicta and views of rabbinical scholars as found in the 
Talmud and other works,—all this fabric of the rabbis 
the reformers declare themselves prepared to repudi- 
ate so far as their opinions condemn it. They assert 
that it has no authority, and that the views of rab- 
binical scholars of the past have no preference over 
will bn upped te Duce God iba Debe ba given de 

ар : em, e en to 
those ual best stand that test. Inté ecting the Tal- 
mud, they are only doing what the Caraites of Rus- 
^ have always done. fhis peculiar sect ів a class of 
lowe who have never received the Talmud as of any 
authority whatever, and have adhered closely and lit- 
erally to the text of Moses Many of the observ- 
andes chat the Jews in other places have conformed 
to for centuries were never known to them. Yet no- 
booy has ever questioned that they were Jews or 
doubted thelr Orthodoxy. 

It thus results that, however advanced the reform- 
ers may be (excepting some who reject formal creed 
of any kind, and themselves freethinkers, delsts 
or what not), they still cal] themselves adherents ol 
the Jewish faith, and assert that between themselves 
and their Orthodox brethren—sven the most Ortho- 
dox—there Is no real doctrinal difference, but only a 
conflict of forms and observance. The essentials of 
Judaism, they say, are only the belief in one God, 
the doctrine of the soul's immortality, and the pure 
gu of morality, whose foundation is in the 

en Commandments; and over these they and thelr 
тма Orthodox brethren have no difference of opin- 
on, 

This Іа the reform movement among the Jews of 
to-day,—a movement and а conflict that in many re- 
spects have no parallel, It is at the present moment 
incipient in some countries, and at its very height in 
others; it will end in all with stripping the old creed 
of Moses of all the curious excrescences that have 
grown over it in the course of Its marvellous career, 
as well as of Каори Corp жаң, Mete that were by 
neceselty made a part of it in remote days of its 
foundation.””"—New York Sun, 


SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


NEW APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN SUFFRAOE TO ROLL 
UP MAMMOTH PETITIONS TO THE SEW OONORESA, 


To THE FRIENDS or WOMAN BUFFRAGE:— 
a трат ое pter 
е оп ovem - 
umm twenty-two States, at the rate of a A ea 
fand names per lay, during the first ten days of Jan. 
Congressional’ Commities in, Washiageo ington, D. Cx 
on . C, 
e counted, сены jyan in — с el for the 
x prepared ар te titles for pre- 
sentation in Co gg, utc 
heretofore, in the Honse of Representatives, for the 
member who was requested to present а woman sul- 
frage petition to alip it quietly into в box without s 
word, even a friendly member being unwilling to 
risk the storm of objections and cule likely to 
burst upon his head if he asked for unanimous con- 
sent to present it in open house, But now, in the 
midst of the most exciting Presidential conflict in 
our national history, when Important legislation for 
the whole country is thrust aside to await the decis- 
len of the grest question of the hour, our request 
that these petitions from twenty-two States might be 
publicly presented and read by their titles, met with 
a genera! and cordial response from the leading rep- 
resentatives of all those States, coming from every 
section of the country, and holding every variety of 
public opinion, The Speaker of the House, who was 
asked to entertain a motion to grant unanimous con- 
Bent to have the presentation made In House, an- 
ticipated the motion by himself presenting the request. 
A single objection would have sent them all to the 
box In silence. There waa no objection, and twenty- 
five representatives arose in succession and presented 
petitons numbering seven thousand names from 
twenty-two States. Some of the oldest representa- 
tives said It was а grand scene,—the finest demon- 
Btratlon on the woman question ever made on the 
floor of the House." The following day the dupli- 
cate petitlons were presented іп the Senate in the 
same spirit, with earnest commendations from lead- 

senators, 

hres thousand more names had already arrived, 
but were not classified and labelled, and on January 


31 а second public presentation in House and Sen- 
ate was е in an equally courteous manner by 
other representatives senators fromjtwelve States. 


In all, more than ten thousand names to Sixteenth 
Amendment petitions were presented on January 19, 


20, 22, 23, 31, and February 7, by Representatives 
Banka,of Massachusetts; Blair, of New Hampshire; 
Bland, of Missouri; Brown, of Kansas; Cox, of New 
York; Eames, of Rhode Island; Fenn, of Colorado; 
Hale, of Maine; Hamilton, of New Jerse ; Hendee, 
of Vermont; Hoar, of Massachusetts; Holman, of 
Indiana; Jones, of New Hampshire; Kasson, of 
Iowa; Kelley, of Pennsylvania, Knott, of Kentucky; 
Lane, of Oregon + papam, of New York; Lawrence, 


of Ohlo; Luttrell, of California; Lynde, of Wiscon- 
ain; McC of Тота; Morgan, ,of Missouri; 
O'Nelll, of Pennsylvania; Sp „ of Illinois, 


Strait, of Minnesota; Waldron, of gan; War- 
ren, of Connecticut; Wm. B. Williams, of Michigan ; 
and by Senators on, of Iowa; , of Missouri; 
Burnalde, of Rhode Island (for Connecticut and Rhode 
Island); Cameron, of Pennsylvania; Cameron, of 
Wisconsin; Chaffee, of Colorado; Christiancy of 
Michigan; Cockrell, of Missouri; Conkling, of New 
York; Cragin, of New Hampshire; Dawes, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Dorsey, of Arkansas (a tlon from 


Maine); Edmunds, of Vermont; uysen, of 
ew Jersey; Hamlin, of Maine; Kernan, of New 
York; , of Kentucky; Mitchell, of Orego 


M n; 
Morrill, of Vermont; Morton, of Indiana, Ogleaby, of 
Hlinols; Sargent, of California; Sherman, of Ohio; 
Spencer, of Alabama (a petition trom District of 
Columbia) ; Thurman, of Ohio (a petition from 
Kansas); Wadlelgh, of New Hampshire; Wallace, of 
Pennsy a; dom, of Minnesota; and Wright, 
of lows. Members who were not on the floor during 
the general presentation, improved the first opportu- 
nity to ask for unanimous consent, that the women 
of their State might recelve the courtesy which had 
Ween extended to others, all the members taking evi- 
dent care to commend attention to the subject. 

Une being asked to present the Massachusetts 
petition, Judge Hoar said to Miss Anthony: I am 
glad to sea you on the floor of the House, and I 
should be glad to see you here, returned by your 
own constituenta,” 

Senator Sargent, upon introducing the California 
petition, ald: To deny the ballot to one-half the 
people of the United States, who are recognized as 
citizens by the Constitution, le an Injury to the coun- 
try, if those excluded have at least the average virtue 
and intelligence of the voting class. I claim that 
the women of the United States are the equals in in- 
telligence and the superiors in virtue and good inten- 
tions of the men, and that their influences at the polla 
would purify elections and give us а better class of 
public officials. It cannot be insisted that women do 
not need the ballot for self-protection, while laws ex- 
let In во many aon vote them under disabilities 
м to propery. inh tance, business, and even the 
custody of thelr children." He called attention to 
the rapid growth of the woman в movement 
in land and in the United States, and said: ‘‘But 
vocates of this measure should not be left to 
the herculean task of applying to the States in detail. 
The colored man would never have had a vote left to 
that process. Соп should fairly submit the 
question to the people, as is its custom in such mat- 
ters, and the people can be safely trusted to decide it 


tly.” 
* == гай Dawes, Senator Wright, and Senator 
. early and fair consideration of the 
merita of the question, the latter remarking that his 
own observation proved that the forty thousand citi- 
zens of Michigan who voted for woman suffrage 
were among the most Intelligent, thoughtful, and be- 
nevolent people of the State. 

Mr. Bland, upon presenting the second Missouri 
petition in the House, added: I will say that there 
are, I believe, a hundred thousand mors on tha way." 


(Laughter. ) 

The Record now contains the names 
of prominent men and women citizens from twanty- 
two Btates asking for national protection for the 
rights of women. Bat letters from every State prove 


that not one-tenth of the friends of woman suffrage 
had an opportunity to в the petitions, Жери. 


able men and women ty-five, eighty- 
seventy-six years of age, men women of middle 
age, and young men and women full of enthusiasm 
and villog to work, have written to the Chairman 
of our Resident Congresslonal Committee that they 
have fone through апо and sleet and rain at the 
most inclament season of the year, obtaining signa- 
tures in most un ted quarters, but pressed for 
time (since all the petitions were to sent to 
Wi n by January 10), &nd far from being dis- 

and weary, their only regret was that we 
could not postpone the presentation that they might 
roll up larger petitions. 

In answer to the general desire of the friends of 
woman suffrage throughout the country, and after 
counsel with friends of the cause In House and Sen- 
ato who intend to advocate a Sixteenth Amendment 
for women іп the new Congress, we now issue an- 
other call for new mammoth petitions to the 
Forty-fifth Congress. We urge the women of the 
United States, who are taxed without repreeentation, 

verned without their own consent, classed with 
unatics, paupers, criminals, and idiots before the 
law, denied the custody of their own children and 
their own persons, compelled to stand bound hand 
and foot while licensed and protected crime and rice 
tempt and sweep away their nearest and deareat, to 
— i now for their own enfranchisement with the 
same energy, devotion, and enthusiasm which they 
have hitherto devoted to thankless toil in thelr 
homes and in the great fields of reform. Canvass 
every city and town and village and farm throughout 
the broad land. Continue to labor early and late, 
Remember it ів for your homes, your firesides, your 
sons, and your daughters. Work while others pray, 
әп you return rejoicing bearing your sheaves 

оп. 

Call Sixteenth Amendment meetings, organize а 


local society, read to your friends this Appeal, U 
them to circulate the petitions, Ask local journa 
to reprint this paper. Subscribe fora woman s 
noe Keep two copies of the petition always on 
and, and lose по opportunity of obtaining signatures, 
Have each name written plainly with ink on both pa- 
rs, one for the House and one fortheSenate. Ask 
or the signatures of al] who signed the late petitiona 
(since these are to be presen toa new Congress), 
and as many more as possible, Do not fear refusal. 
Many write to us that those who refused aer 
sign to-day. Even active opposition will awaken 
thought, and the end of fair argument must be a ver- 
dict in favor of human rights, 
ully the Instructions “То Si " at 
head of petition, and also at head of “Petition for 
Relief from Political Disabilities.” Do not forget to 
ask each signer to remit ten cents {о our Tressurer 
in Washington. To reach one hundred thousand 
persons who have at various times ed woman 
ш petitions in the varíous States, and 
furnish each one with coples of the Мов, 
and an urgent request to sign: and ate, 
would cost us at least 100,000 x. 05=$5,000. No 
one supposes we ever had a tithe of that amount in 
our Tarn Our work will be limited only by our 
resources. Every dollar and every dime received, 
will be used to carry on Sixteenth Amendment work. 
If you need mors Petition Headings and Appeals, 
g can obtain them by mail, post-paid, from the 
| — af pe {оо onal 5 
ngton, D. C., for cants per dozen, $1.00 per 
hundred, or $10 per thousand. 

When you have obtained all the names possible, 
той ha кта pation uy t ther your own 
and those ted by your ), and send by 
mall to Sara Andraw Spencer, Chairman of Resident 
Congressional Committee, corner оё Seventh and L 
Streets, Washington, D. C. Every name sent to this 
address will be appropriately cl and presented 
by the sper Representative and Senator. All peti- 
tions should be received in Washington before De- 
cember 1, 1877. 

E. behalf of the National Woman Suffrage Assoct- 
ation, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 
MATILDA JOSLIN GAGE, Ch'n Er. Com. 
Susan B. ANTHONY, Cor. Sec. 
SARA ANDREWS SPENCER, Ch’n Res. Cong. 


ir ct — —— — — —— 
THE LIBEMAL LEAGUE AND THE GRASS- 
HOPPEHS. 


THE EFFECT OF FASTING AND FRATER OF ORÀABAHOPPEB 
moes. 


The Minneapolis Liberal League, on Sunday last, 
adopted the following address to the people of Min- 
nesota, and that it may be seen and read by the peo- 
ple, they ask for it a place in the columns of the 

Press  Hereltis:— 

“Tt has pleased the Governor of thie State, In def- 
erence to thè petition of various religious bodies, to 
designate а day upon which all the peopl with fast- 
ing and humiliation, are urged to pray for deliverance 
from the threatened grasshopper — It fo fair 
to presume that this petition of these religious bodies 
is made in full belief that the end sought can be at- 
tained by the means . "This belief is also 
aan accepted алй ed as true by the State, 

h its official head. We hold that the belief is 
palpa y untru cious, and at thia 
ay a marked telligence of Minne- 


ita influence 
scredit to the 


in, uA for sins committed, say porsche 
y believe thla theory, we ap; to their candor 
as to whether euch punishment does not seem to be 
cruelly indiscriminate and disproportionate to any 
known Ы точне Unless it be a great Y а һа теу 
poor, are the suffering men, women, an dren 
our frontier sinners above the comfortable e in 
the Eastern States? Besides, see what в pi pict- 
ure we make by this business. Some of the settlers 
out in Noblea County, we will зау, have told lies. 
For this offence there comes down now the great 
First Cause In the Universe to whip the whole west- 
ern line of settlements with Ran eT Next on 
the scene appear all the inhabitants of Minnesota, a 
great concourse led by the governor, with garments 
rent and bodies dilapida' K. voluntary hunger, 
trying by genuflections and such-like persuasions to 
stop the whipping! 

“It is plain that all external disasters and annoy- 
ances, great or small, whether of fire, or flood, or pes~ 
tilence, or heat, or cold, or any other thing, must all 
alike have their o either in the — pu 
of Nature or all e in the direct perso nterven- 
tion and management of the Crestor. The magni- 
tude or the rare occurrence of a calamity in no degree 
implies a different law or origin from that of ordinary 
events. If grasshoppers are a providential infliction, 
во are rats, potato bugs and mosquitoes. 

“ТЬе only hypothesls, therefore, which the rational 
man can accept as to this destructive insect Ja that it 
is subject to a line of natural causes, both in its 


coming and . Now then, are prayers and fast- 
ing likely to banish it? For four years past many of 
the frontier people have not — to pray; and they 
have prayed with great unction and importunity, be- 


cause thelr bread was at stake, The grasshopper, 
meantime, has continued to chirp and to multiply. 
Nor is this experience a new one, For thousands of 
years the generations of men haye been accustomed 
to call upon heaven lustily aa a cheap way of deliver- 
ance from physical ill, the frequency and urgency of 
the call being generally in direct ratio to the Ignorance 
of the people. Yet from the begin down to this 
day, outside. of the so-called sacred, h „ there ts 
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not one well snthentiested instance of such prayer 

been &nawered— not one! The dictates of 
and all our actual experience is, fight manfully 
against physical evils with your own brain and hands, 
ns manfully submit to the inevitable. Prayer 
la still left us, but it is simply communion with the 
All-Father In which material good or evil is best not 
tho of, What man in Minnesota who has lived 


тта 


the leas A of this day of 
ow thoroug 


the spectators so inte t, the calcium t of 
Beience meantime streaming down, that uy eats of 
legerdemain will hardly be suecessful. Let It also be 


ve nelghborh on the 25th Inst., and 

then on the 2/th, and so on from time to time 

and communicate their observations to the 

н р тч commission lately established by the 

United States In our behalf, and which will soon be 

In the field 1 its investigations In the same 

direction. n М what shall actually happen can- 

not be accounted for except by miracle, a miracle it 
shall be."—8:. Paul Pioneer Press, April 19th, 


VIEWS OF A BROAD OHUBRCHMAN. 


Rev. John Service, of Inch, England, recently 
published а small volume of sermons, which at- 
tracted no notice till an article in the Spectator, 
written, it 18 sald, by Thomas Hughes, called atten- 
tion to the work, This review awakened curiosity ; 
other noticed the book; the publishers were 
soon ob to lasne а second edition to meet the 
demand, and now a third edition le called for. This 
shows that sermons аге not such a drug in the mar- 
ket as many people imagine; а fresh, earnest, first- 
hand dealing with the great vital questions of life 
and duty always tinds waiting readers. sermons 
of Mr, Bervice are characterized a frank, forcible, 
manly, yet reverent treatment of religiows topice. 
He ів a nineteenth century Churchman; and while 
he holds firmly to the historical religion and its in- 


stitutions in a large and generous way, he uses hie 
ears and eyes, {в as ready to eve the new 
science as the old traditions. His sermons show 


what breadth and diversity of sentiment and varie 
of feeling and character are in the Establis 
Church, which really includes a number of sects In 
a single body, and needs buta little further 
ment of ite lined and scope of operations to be па- 
tional in the sense of ro the religious 
thought and life of the English peo Mr. Service 
1 Place Rot by preveriptive tile, but by becoming 
its not ve title, but g 
7 helpful; 16 must te the Church cent. 
He does not believe in any magical effect belonging 
to the habit of attending regularly," and complains 
that so many good people make of their church-at- 
tendance a substitute for various cardinal virtues and 
&n atonement for many sins and shortcomings," 
But if the services were made what they ought to be, 
he thinks they would be invaluable as a religious and 
educational help and soclalizing and humani In- 
fluence, Не is not scared by science, but says “that 
when Christianity is opposed in any sort of way to 
science, it is made to reject the help of its best 
friend agalust its worst enemy." And he baldly 
pays that for опе man who le shaken in his belief 
of this or that religious doctrine b перака ad- 
vanced by men of aclence, a hundred might perhaps 
be. counted who owe a suspicion of the religious 
teaching, or a contempt for it, to for 
Christianity, who undertake to defend it against 
science, and succeed only in showing with what bad 
arguments a good cause may come to be supported.” 
He does not ne that all men can adopt the no- 
tions of God, which are cast in the p ent theo- 
logical moulds, and he says, ‘‘Whether we will or no, 
God will be different to different men's thoughts; 
but that each man should think for himself, and 
should think freely rather than according to some 
common notions,—this, if anything is sacred and 
certain, is sacred and certain, Poorer, more irra- 
tional, more superstitious notions about God, it 
would not be possible to find anywhere on the face of 
the earth, than are common among ourselves, and, 1 


among us.“ 

contends, has no place. The only authority in its 
domain is truth. “The authority of truth ів all that 
it la good for any soul that religions bellefs should 
krve. The notions of heaven he has 
quite outgrown and off. The projection of 


pro; 

ure selfishness into another world does not strike 
m as specially desirable, and in the heaven of many 
tf not of most people there le no room for “what {a 
most sublime and glorious in man’s being and bis- 


than he could have done if he had stayed at home 
and cultivated his own farm and soul, We see no 
such room anywhere in heaven as in the heart of 
Africa for this moral activity, H the common repre- 
sentations of heaven are correct. They do not seem 
to provide at all for the exercise of some of the no- 


blest di beet feclinge of our nature." Mr. Service 
writes with admirable simplicity and directness.—New 
York Graphic. - 


ME. HMADLAUGEDPS PROSECUTION. 


: Lompom, April 21. 
Trish-Americans ought to be interested in the re- 
sult of the Salford election; the not, perhaps, 
рал The American politician who angles for the 
rish vote ought to be not less interested. Here із a 
— English constituency, next door to Manchester, 


as large a mingling of Irish voters as lace 
in England, exce 6 Fives pool, tan Voas. The Peral 
candidate, Mr. Kay, or hia rs for him, think it 
necessary to seek support by а qualified pledge 


in favor of Home Rule. e result is the election 
of a Tory. The Irish vote was secured, but a still 
larger English vote waa alienated. It is admitted by 
both parties that this is the true explanation of the 
result, and there Is some reason to ag 717 the Lib- 
erals mean to profit by the teaching, It is their co- 
quetry with the Home-Rule party In Parliament 
which has made that party im t. It is the 
Liberals who are responsible for Messrs. Bigger and 
Parnell-the two Home Rulers who are just now oc- 
cupled Ín proving the fitness of Ireland for separate 
Parliamentary 9 by doing what they can 
to make al! Parliamentary imp It is the Lib- 
arala who to some extent still believe in that policy 
of conciliation which, as Mr, Froude has shown, has 
been so often tried d the last fifty years, and во 
uniformly failed. The Tories are not free from the 
same reproach, but with them it has been the exce 
tion, not the rule. A debate is shortly to come off 
the House on this very question of Home Rule. It 
may then be seen whether tho Salford lesson has been 
well learned. 

The prosecution of Mr. Bradla for selling an 
obscene book has filled some space in the papers, but 
the whole matter may be briefly stated. е book in 
— is not of the usual Holywell-Street order. 

t is a book which (as I am told, forI have not seen 
it Leer Ae aed Г] ER Зет of popnlar 
р 0 ctlon, an y to supply 
practical directions for preventing an undesired [^d 


crease of the lation. I should suppose it was 
such а book as Miss Martineau would have proved. 
t 


The real tee rep ls, that the book is bron 
cheapness within reach of the masses. It is sold for 
— e and has now been advertised by this prose- 
cation to an extent which will insure it à largely in- 
creased sale, no matter what police 
be put in force it. Mr. Bradlaugh's position 
isa plain one. Не took up the sale as a matter of 
principle. He contemds that he has as much right to 
sell this pamphlet at sixpence as Messrs. Churchill 
have to sell elaborate treatises on similar topics at 
half a guines. He will doubtless he able to prove 
that one is no more "obscene" than the other. But 
ls he will fall In the end. Ho will be tried 
before a Britiah j and British jury, who will be 
likely to agree in suppressing a sixpenny tract which 
enables unmarried young mén and women to indulge 
as much as they like in sexual intercourse without 
fear of the usual epe consequences. They 
will be the more ready to adopt this view from the 
fact that Mrs. Besant is indicted along with Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and that the two must be acquitted or 
convi er, And there is a strong general 
feeling that, if such literature must be sold, à woman 
{в not the person to be publicly concerned in Ita aale. 
All this may be prudery and unscientific to the Inst 
degree. lam expressing no opinion. I am only re- 
cording what I belleve to be state of the British 
mind on this matter,—G. W. 5., in the New York 
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THE OLD SOUTH BILL. 
The House passed the Old South bill yesterday 


there being only thirty votes in — The bill 
provides that the Governor of the Commonwealth 
the never of the city of Boston, the President o 
Harya resident of the Massachusetts 


College, һе 

Historical Socſety, the President of the American An- 
tiquarian Seem Mn: the President of the New Eng- 
land Historic- alogical Society, ez is, and 
William Gaston, John Lowell, Samuel E. Sewall, 
Henry Lee, Edmund Quincy, Samuel A. Green, Mar- 
tin Brimmer, and John D. ong, and thelr associates 
and successors, are hereby made a body corporate by 
the name of the Trustees of the Old South Meeting- 
house in Boston, for the purpose of ulring and 
holding the Old South Meeting-house in Boston, and 
the land under and adjacent to the same, upon the 
corner of Milk Street апа Washington Street in said 
city, for historical, memorial, educational, charitable, 
and public religious uses and none other, with all the 
pomers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
labilities, and restrictions set forth in chapter sixty- 
eight of the General Statutes and acts in addition 
thereto. Said corporation shall have the power to 
take and appropriate to the uses of said corporation 
said meeting-house and land; res that in case 
it shall exercise sald power, it shall, within sixty da 
from the time of taking and appropriation, file 
in the reglatry deeds for the Connty of Suffolk a de- 
ecription of the premises so taken as certain as fa 
Toqima in a common deed — conve . ms 
and any party aggriev ете! ave the rig 
to apply hr a jary to assesa the damages sustained by 
him, In the manner and with the effect provided In 
the seventy-ninth section of chapter forty-three of 
the General Statutes, And sald corporation shall 
also have power, until the foregoing wers are ex- 
ercised, to take a lease of said m house and 
land; = hold the same thereunder for the purposes 

‘oreeald, 


The officers of eald corporation shall consist of а 
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board of managers, the number of which shall be 
fixed by арте, and of which the al first named 
in the act s be members ez officiis, and two shall 
be elected annually by the City Council of the city of 
Boston, and the rest shall be elected by the members 
of the corporation; and sald managers shall elect one 
of their number president, and shall also elect а sec- 
retary and а treasurer. All officers shall hold over 
until others are chosen in their stead, New members 
— v admitted in snch manner as the by-laws shall 
р ө. 

Baid corporation may make contracta with the Com- 
monwealth for the use of said "p mmm for the 
annual Election Sermon, and with the Commonwealth 
or the city of Boston for its use for any public par- 

ез not inconsistent with the Арену of this act. 
meeting-house and land shall be exempt from 
taxation while used for any of the тасама aforesaid. 
Ard м 2 effect on its passage. Boston Journal, 


No Proxios ғов THE Prous.—Who sre ready to 
come to the front when a picnic, a pleasure excur- 
sion, a worldly party, or other pleasure-seeking 
movements are proposed? Are they, in fact, the 
class that always attend prayer-meetings, that are 
always in a revival state of mind? Do they belong to 
ika clasa whose faces shina from day to day with the 
rvading their souls? Are they the 
Aarons and Нога that stay up the hands of their 
pastor with continual and prevailing prayer? Are 
they spiritual members, whose conversation le in 
heaven and who mind not earthly things? Who 
does not know that it ів the worldly mem in the 
Church who are always ready for any movement in 
the direction of worldly pleasure or amusement, and 
that the truly spiritual, prayerful heavenly-mindad 
members are shy of all such movements? They are 
not led into them without urging, and weep in secret 
places when they see their pastor giving 
ment to that which is likely to be so great в stam- 
bling-block both to the Church and to the world.— 
President Finney, of Oberlin. 


Poetry. 


[For Тив IgpEx.] 
THE GOSPEL OF HEROIO UNBELIEF. 


Perhaps "tis best that some souls should not see 
The higher truth, the blessed verity 
To which we cling through all Ше" good and Ш; 
That we may know that God is greater still 
Than our sublimest thought or dearest dream, 
Because these ever to high duty beam, 
Who “without God" are yet во fall of Him, 
They help to make our faith less vague and dim. 
О when we see such souls with “leaser light,“ 
Bo brave, во buoyant, scorning death's cold night 
With auch sweet courage, can we not endure? 
Do not their very doubts make heaven more sure? 
B. P. PUTNAM, 
Ht — — — ——— —— — 
[For Тив 1зрех.) 
FROM THE SPANISH OF YSOLDE DE 
QUELSI. 


Жоп tell me there is Heaven 
Beyond the grave; 

That Christ died on the cross 
My sou! to save, 


That he who died for me 
Now reigns on high; 

That What you да] the soul 
Саз never die. 


1 know whate'er I do 
For good or til, 

Even when my life is o'er, 
Endureth still. 


I pray that I may learn 
То do the best; 

Gladly to God I'll trust 
For all the reat. 

Fresh may the hearts I love 
My memory keep; 

For nothing else I hope 
But dreamless sleep. 

Винтон PLACRE, Bt. Louie, March, 1877. 


peace of God 


J. K. 
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but that of reason and 
m, Progress Equal Rights, and 
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HOLYOAKB (England), Davo H, CLARE, 
Оларт STANTON, Editorial Contributors, 


MR. James S, BEDEL, Secretary pro tempore, 
writes ss follows from Hudson, Michigan: We have 
just organized a Liberal League in thie village. 
President, L. R. Pierson; Secretary, Dr. F. O. Baker; 
Treasurer, Philip Sewald; Councillors, H. Welch, 
В. Lamb, J. B. Allen, and R. W. 8. Johnson. We 
have a membership of forty-nine, I think we shall 
gend for a charter soon. . . . Our prospects are fair for 
а large League. The printed matter you sent me 
last came just before Mr. B. F. Underwood visited 
us. Hegave us four lectures, which were very enter- 
taining and instractive. The hall was well filled 
every evening by a fine-looking and intelligent audi- 
ence. The Patriotic Addresses and other papers 
were freely distributed, and have had a good effect 
in opening the mínds of the people to the great 
movement before us... . Our League was organized 
Sunday, April 15." 

Tux LONDON Jewish Chronácle, singularly enough, 
defends the union of Church and State In England, 
but offers some reasons for its preference. It dis- 
cusses the “continued movement of Great Britain 
toward the disestablishment of the Church, which 
has taken the significant title of ‘Religious Equal- 
ity,’ The Jews profess little interest In the question 
beyond the benefits or disasters to common humanity 
which it involves, The separation of Church and 
State in England, in the Chronicle's view, would 
make a ragged wreck of a vary compact social struct- 
ure, which is the shelter of multitudes and the apir- 
Itual home and shrine of large classes, whose faith 
and hope and consolation are built upon the founda- 
tions of the Established Church. The Jewish organ 
characterizes such в spiritual and temporal rapture 
and demolition of idols ss ‘an act of vandalism 
from which thoughtful and sensitive minds may well 
recoil,’ In the view of the Jewish editor the inti- 
mate association between Church and State has in- 
eldentally produced the moat beneficia] effects for 
the country at large. Each is & complement of and 
at the same time a check upon the other. They act 
together as sort of mutual monitor, and are а com- 
bined protest against both religious and political in- 
tolerance. The Jews are well enough off under the 
consolidated institution of Church and State, What 
is passing in the United States, where religions are 
perfectly free, proves at least that the Jews could 
gain nothing by the abolition of a State Church. 
Religious equality la bearing its fruits in the United 
Btates, and among them are a feeling and practice of 
intolerance which does not and could not exist in 
England. It crops out particularly against the Jews, 
and the Chronicle cites several late instances of In- 
tolerance toward the Jews in America, and the very 
opposite treatment of them in England in parallel 
cases, After looking calmly over the whole field of 
the Established Church and religious freedom and 
quality, the Chronicle gives a decided verdict to the 
former in the interests of humanity In general.” АП 
this is interesting. That there is a growing Intoler- 
ance in the United States, and that it presses heavily 
on the Jews in some places, lu undoubtedly true. 
But the answer ів that Church and State are not 
thoroughly separated here, and that the tendency at 
present is to increase, not diminish, their connection. 
The Liberal League movement, under some name or 
other, is destined to vindicate its own necessity, as 
the only preservative of religious equality and liberty. 
For our own part, we are inclined to prefer an 
honestly avowed marriage of Church and State, like 
that of England, to the dishonest and clandestine 
concubinage of the two which to-day !s demoralizing 
both Christians and liberals, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RFEEN)ELIG- 
TOUS ABSSOCRATION. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to bs held in Boston as follows;— 

Thursday evening, May 3186, at 7.45 P. N., busl- 
ness session In Horticultural Hall, for the election of 
officers, reading of reporta, and consideration of the 
practical work of the Association. А special discus- 
sion is also invited on the proper interpretation of 
the word ‘scientific’ {п the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Association, 

Friday, June lst, at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., ses- 
sions in Beethoven Hall for Essays and Addresses. 
Morning subject; ‘‘External Dangers of Religious 
Freedom."  Essayist—C, D. B. Milis, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Afternoon subject; "Internal Dangers of 
Free Thought." Essayist—Rev. Wm. R. Alger, of 
New York City. Among the speakers invited whose 
attendance we have reason to expect are Prof. Felix 
Adler, of New York; Rabbi Lasker, of Boston; 
Wm. Henry Channing, of England; Rev. Ог. Dud- 
ley, of Boston; and Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, of Il- 
linols, Further announcements hereafter, especially 
in the Boston dailies. 

A Social Festival is to be held Friday evening at 
Horticultural Hall, Col. T. W. Higginson will pre- 
side. There will be brief speeches, music, conversa- 
tion, refreshments, and a chance to contribute to the 
Treasury of the Association, А 

W. J, POTTER, 


Secretary. 


—— — — — 
MR. LONGFELLOW ON THANSCENDENTAL- 
ISM. 


So profoundly Important a topic do we consider 
the relations of science and its method to the Tran- 
scendental philosophy of religion, that it has been 
our wish for years to see a general discussion of it, 
conducted at the same time with the thoronghness 
and frankness of treatment which are due to truth 
and the kindliness of tone which is due to fellowship 
in the pursuit of it. In both these respects the let- 
ters from Rev. Samuel Longfellow which appear be- 
low are a model; and it is with peculiar pleasure we 
are permitted to publish them. Mr, Longfellow is 
by nature both a poet and s thinker, and has made 
his name in very many minds a synonyme for brave 
yet reverent and tender radicalism |n religlon. 
What such а man as he has to say on this great sub- 
ject will command the strict attention of all who are 
interested in it; and we augur well of a discussion 
which has elicited already such statements as his 
and that of Mr, Mills, We have numbered the sec- 
tions of his letter for greater convenience in making 
the comments which he courteously invites. 

CAMBRIDGE, April 28. 


My DEAR ABBOT :— 

After hearing your lecture at Hortlenltural Hall— 
aud I need not say that I listened to it with close at- 
tention and interest,—I wished to write you a few 
words about it, but waited, hoping to read it in 
print Somehow I missed the number of Tux IN- 
DEX in which it appeared. But it u not too late for 
me to say something of what was in my mind, trust- 

to my memory. 

I failed to see, and I stil) fall to see, the neces- 
зму contradiction between the ''acientific method” 
and the Transcendental position that there are cer- 
tain primal ideas and sentiments given in the con- 
stitution of the human mind, by the operation of ita 
laws apringing up spontaneously and perceived im- 
mediately, i. E., intuitively or by self-evidence, and 
that these are authoritative in the sense of being а 
trustworthy and sufficient und of belief. It 
seams to me that the scientific method of obserya- 
tion, verification, and induction may fairly lead a 
man to the conviction that the ideas of God, Right, 
Truth, Immortality, are such primal ideas given in 
the human mind and springing up by its laws, under 
certain conditiona; that these are not the resulta of 
reasoning, but data and grounds of reasoning; and 
thet they are not merely subjective notions, since 
he finds with them an inherent tendency and neces- 
alty to aum them as truly representing some ob- 
jective ty. 

2, Surely all sclence starts from certain assump- 
tions, unproved and unprovable, such as the trust- 
worthiness of the senses by which we observe the 
outward world, and the trustworthiness of that nec- 

r Which we make гр-к ia an 
outward world corresponding to our subjective per- 
ceptions, Is it unscientiflc to hold that we hare 
spiritual faculties by which we perceive spiritual 
facts ({.е., ideas and principles), and that these 
faculties are trustworthy? Is it unscientific in me 


sentiments being, under some form, almost univer- 
sal; that I make the induction that they represent, 
or present, an objective reality; that my intuition is 

eed в looking upon а reality 

8, But it is asked, if the Ideas of God, Right, 
Truth, Immortality, be spontaneous and intuitive in 
the human mind, why do not all men alike have 
them? Surely an instinct and a faculty may be 
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native to man, and yet not equally ege in all 
men. You would call hunger а natural human In- 
siinct; yet all men do not hunger equally, nor for 
the same kinds of food. Bight is a human faculty, 
acting spontaneously ; yet all men do not see equally 
far, nor with equal accuracy. 

4. Owr ides of God, or our conception of him, Is 
doubtless a complex one, and a highly and Ei 
developed one; but at its heart is the simpler p 
— of Invisible Power, other than ourselves 
and tbe visible world, which lies under all the vary- 
ing conceptions which men have had of God. 

. I find scientific men everywhere s ot 
Causes, Forces, Atoms; all conceptions of the * 
springing up instinctively and spontaneously an: 
belleved to be real outside of the mind, because, in 
common phrase, we are so made that we cannot 
һер believing 1t." The Positivist, however, denies 
their reality, and says we have no right to speak of 
Cause or Force, but only of an observed sequence of 
mms Perhaps he is the only consistent anti- 
ntuitionalist, yet he speaks of the o on to live 
for others; on what 1 do not know. Why 
should we live for others, except that a native, in- 
stinctive, authoritative impulse moves us to do во? 

6. One word about authority. Surely there is а 
vast chasm between the ecclesiastical assertion of an 
external authority, to which we are bound to render 
obedience because it imposes it, and the Transcen- 
dentalists inward authority of the constitution and 
laws of our mind. Can there be any other definition 
of than obedience to that constitation and 
law? Of qourse you do not consider the Free Relig- 
fonist absolved from that obedience. You seemed to 
consider him bound by the scientific method, as op- 
posed to the Transcendental. And I understood you 
to Imply that a Transcendentalist could not logically 
or fairly stand проп the ‘ ous” platform. 
Not, of course, that you wished to read out the indi- 
vidual Transcendentalists who may be there: but you 
felt their need of conversion for full fellowship. 

7. A word, also, about your statement that tho 
appeal is to the intellect alone." Surely you do not 
mean to rule out imagination and feeling as avenues 
to certain classes of truth, The оп for Right, 
for Love, and for ideal Good and uty, is as strong 
in some minds as the passion for truth in others. 
But no doubt all feeling, all sentiment, ail ideality, 
needs to be balanced by the truth of the under- 
standing. 

I have written hurriedly; but you will get at my 
meaning, I think, and eve me for all ‘erences 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


no less truly yours, 
WxpxEsDAY [May 2.] 
My DEAE Аввот:— 


Iam much o to you for the copy of the lect- 
ure, which I am glad to have and to read. It comes 
just as I am for a journey: so that I can 
only now say what Í meant to have written in my 
previous note—that I do not think the Transcenden- 


talists ever ed the spiritual intuitions ss in- 
fallible. No human is that; the scientist would 
not claim it for his experiment or his induction. He 
would these, under proper conditions, as suffi- 


regard 
clent grounds of certitude ; and that is all that the 
Transcendentalist his intuitions to be, Of 
course, both believe they are not deceived. 

Of course, too, what is a sufficient ground of be- 
lief, in any particular instance, to one man шау not 
be to another. There are men who do not ses the 
force of ап argument or a logical inference. But 
the Transcendentalist belleves that the insight or 
intnition of the mystic will prove to have been as 
as as the observation and deduction of the scien- 


Yours for the truth, and the whole truth, 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 


1. The “necessary contradiction between the sci- 
entific method and the Transcendentalist’s position, 
И we mistake not, appears in this, that the sclentific 
method claims for the logical intellect or understand- 
ing, beginning with observation of facte and ending 
with verification by facts, the right to answer, or to 
pronounce unanswerable, any and all questions which 
can be stated in human language; whereas Transcen- 
dentalism denles that the questions of God, Immor- 
tality, and Duty can be answered by the logical un- 
derstanding at all,—nay, more, it denies that God, 
immortality, and Duty can be regarded in the light of 
questions, since (to quote Mr. Longfellow's phrase- 
ology) they аге primal Ideas and sentiments given in 
the constitution of the human mind.” The issue 
turns on the degree af liberty to be granted to the 
logical understanding, or discursive reason, or scien- 
tific intellect—which are merely different names for 
one and the same thing. Science requires that the 
scientific intellect shall have absolute liberty—ahall 
be permitted without restriction to ask any question 
It pleases, and answer it Їп accordance with its own 
laws— shall not be called upon to assume before- 


‘hand any “prima! ideas given in the constitution of 


the human mind." Nothing less tham this is the 
freedom of thought which sclence demands and ex- 
ercises. But Transcendentalism lays & veto on the 
claim of advancing science to subject the ideas of 
God, Immortality, and Duty to her own testa of 
truth. The natural and entire freedom of the sclen- 
tific intellect cannot be conceded by Tranecendental- 
ism without the abandonment of all à priori or in- 
mate ideas. The “necessary contradiction" lies in 
the fact chat sclencé affirms, and Transcendentallam 
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denies, the right amd competency of the logical un- 
derstanding to accept or reject the Ideas of God, Im- 
mortality, and Duty. The whole Issue is one of free- 
dom of thought. 

If, as Mr. Longfellow suggests {t may, the scientific 
method itself shall at last lead to the acceptance of 
these ideas as “primal” and “given in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind," belief in them will then 
rest on scientific verification, and no one will dispute 
them, But we do not see any possibility of that re- 
sult, and certainly cannot take it for granted In ad- 
vance. 

2. Is it true that all science starts from certain 
assumptions, unproved and unprovable, such as the 
trustworthiness of the sanses and of the inference of 
an outward world? We think not. The senses are 
hot entirely trustworthy; their errors have to be 
eliminated as far as possible by indirect means, often 
of a highly complex nature; and science only accepts 
the observations of the senses as provisional and 
Mable to correction by processes of calculation and 
intellectual comparison. Professor Julius Bernstein, 
of Halle, says in his Five Senses of Man [p. 163]: 
‘We cannot help conjecturing that... the percep- 
tion of the external world la essentially an act of the 
mind, which has its seat in the cerebrum and is con- 
nected with this organ; and, further, that the sensory 
organ with Its nervous connections only affords the 
brain the material which it converts into & sensory 
perception." Science does not really rest on assump- 
tion, either of the trustworthiness of the senses or of 
the intellectual faculties, but rather upon an experl- 
mental comparison and (as it were) checking-off of 
one by the other; It corrects the senses by reasonings, 
and reasonings by the senses ; and its certitude mounts 
only to the very high probability that truth has been 
attained, at least approximately, when the senses and 
the reasonings have at last been found toagree, The 
belief of an external world, so far as science holds it, 
is the result of the concurrent testimony of several 
senses which singly аге often deceived; and belief in 
the correctness of the inference, instead of being an 
à priori assumption, із rather the consequence of а 
close cross-examination of witnesses who are found 
to agree substantially in their evidence. 

Bat there is no doubt that we have spiritual facul- 
tles whose function it is to take cognizance of spir- 
ов! or interior phenomena; as for instance memory. 
The question raised by Transcendentallem is wheth- 
er God, Immortality, and Duty are thus cognized as 
primal or slementary constituents of the mind—as 
innate ideas given In ita very constitution. If the 
Transcendental position is correct, these ideas are 
known only as subjective facts, and have no objec- 
tive validity st all, Kant's doctrine that they are 
only "regulative principles" of thought, and reveal 
nothing outside of the mind itself, would follow as a 
matter of course; and this doctrine is that of the 
original, the severely self-consistent Transcendental- 
ism. We are unable to see how Mr. Longfellow 
„makes an induction" from his own premises as to 
the existence of any objective reallty“ correspond- 
ing to these ideas. Conceding for argument's sake 
that God, Immortality, and Duty are Indeed ‘primal 
ideas given in the constitution of the human mind," 
wa are constrained to conclude that Transcendental- 
lam can find no warrant for believing in any objeo- 
tive correlatives of these Ideas, except in the claim of 
а Divine Revelation. ; 

This їз the claim actually made by Rev. Dr. Hedge, 
one of the original and representative Transcenden- 
talists of New England, in hie Reason in Religion. 
Declaring [p. 66] that the knowledge of God ів not 
a conclusion of the understanding, but an intuition 
of the moral sense,” he consistently declares also 
(p. 209]: What is true of the being of God is true of 
all kindred verities. All our perceptions of the pri- 
mary truths of religion are products of divine illumi- 
nation. АП religion that is true is revealed relig- 
lon,” This seems to us the only conceivable escape 
of the Transcendentalist from hopeless subjectivity, 
when the jurisdiction of the acientific intellect is 
once dented in these matters; that is, Transcenden- 
talism offers a mrpernafural divine revelation aa tha 
only possible alternative of objective atheism. The 
scientific method shuts us down to no such unten- 
able and already doomed alternative; it sesms to 
lead (we speak diffidently because we have no right 
to speak otherwise) to the conclusion that the being 
of God is an objective and eternal truth of the uni- 
06726, not a mere time-born and perhapa time-perish- 
ing idea of the soul. 

8. Mr. Longfellow inquires whether the jntaitions 
of Transcendentalism may not be supposed to lie 
latent or undeveloped in some men, without thereby 


throwing suspicion on the claim that they are pri- 
mal ides given in the constitution of the human 
mind.“ $ We should certainly answer this inquiry in 
the negative. His own illustrations tend to the 
same айзтет. Men may not hunger equally,“ but 
they all hunger; they may not see ‘‘equally,” yet (if 
they are not blind) they all see. To carry out the 
suggested argument, the Trangcendentalist must 
hold that whoever is wholly unconscious of his al- 
leged intuitions must be wholly blind in а spiritual 
sense. Now this conclusion must cover a great 
many more cases than the Transcendentalist would 
like to admit. Thousands and thousands of edu- 
cated, intalligent, seemingly normal minds will con- 
fess that they are wholly unconscious of these al- 
leged intuitions, and must therefore be set down aa, 
spiritually considered, wholly blind. We have known 
many such among those whom we respect the moet 
highly for menta! and moral worth. But perhaps 
this testimony may be doubted. Very well; we will 
offer ourself as а “horrid example" of this utter epirit- 
ual blindness, and confess that we have not a ahred or 
süspicion of the consciousness of the Transcendental 
intuitions in our own mind. We possess no such con- 
sciousness at all, and are as blind as the biindest, if 
It is indeed spiritual blindness, Every particle of be- 
lief or certitude we have on these subjects is due to 
the activity of the despised “‘logical understanding" ; 
and we happen to know that we are by no means 
alone in this, 

Therefore, the Transcendentalist must either set 
down 2 large and respectable part of his fellow-beings 
as totally lacking in the “primal ideas given In the 
constitution of the human mind," and as abortive 
or only half-made mortals, or else surrender the po- 
sition that God, Immortality, and Duty are intui- 
tions in the sense аввіспеі. But it is for him, not 
for us, to elect between these alternatives, 

4, If we do not misunderstand him, Mr. Longfel- 
low here reduces the idea of God, so far as it i» 
"given in the constitution of the human mind," to 
a &imple conception of ‘‘Invisible Power, other than 
ourselves and the visible world.” This is certainly 
going a long way towards abandoning the “intuition 
of God” altogether. Power Itself Is always invisible; 
only its affects, only the changes it produces in vis- 
ible objecta, are visible. If there is nothing more 
than this in the “intuition of God," and if all the 
moral attributes usually connoted by that word are 
conceded to be later additions, then the Intuition is 
reduced to a simple recognition that we ourselves 
аге not the only power in the universe—whíich per- 
haps no one could ba found to deny, 

5. We agres with Mr. Longfellow entirely In the 
opinion that there їв a consciousness of causation In 
the human mind, and that even eclentific men can- 
not get rid of causation as manifested in the phenom- 
ena they study. The Posltivist does indeed deny 
that causation is anything more than a mere se- 
quence in the order of phenomena—the cause being 
only the sum of the antecedents, and the effect being 
only the sum of the consequents. This is certainly 
a position of “anti-intuitionalism,” not only in the 
Transcendental, but also in the philosophical sense. 
But since it is only the Transcendental Intultlons, 
described by Mr. Longfellow, that we are now dis- 
cussing, we must forbear at present to enter into the 
very interesting philosophical question to which he 
alludes, - 

6. The way in which Transcendentalism, forbid- 
ding the scientific Intallect to undertake the settle 
ment of the great questions of God, Immortality, 
and Duty, exercises an internal authority” over 
thought which is s restriction of its just and right- 
ful liberty, has bean already pointed out above. 
Any authority, externa] or internal, which sets any 
concelvable limit to the movement of the logical un- 
derstanding in any direction whatever, in our opin- 
lon, violates arbitrarily the true "constitution and 
laws” of the human mind. The scientific method 
recognizes no such limitation as lawful, and presses 
steadily against any authority, within or without, 
which presumes to make it, We therefore see no 
important difference between the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of Romanism and the spiritual authority of s 
Transcendental intuition which would seclude the 
questions of God, Immortality, and Duty from the 
action of the scientific intellect. 


With respect to the bearing of all this on the ques- 
Чоп of fellowship, we certainly wish to be under- 
stood. The “Free Religious platform" is pledged, by 
universal consent, to "absolute freedom of thought 
and expression." It was established for that—it 
exists for that. Now all who are in favor of that 
“absolnte freedom of thought and expression" have 
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a right to the fellowship of that platform, if they 
wish to avail themselves of It. But if any one ls 
not in favor of such freedom, he certainly is not en- 
titled to the fellowship, and will as certainly not seek 
it. Why not accept the fact that whoever seeks the 
fellowship ів entitled to it, since his seeking it Is suf- 
ficient proof of his favoring absolute freedom af 
thought and expression“ ? THE QUESTION WE HAVE 
RAIBED 18 ONE OY THOUGHT, AND NOT OF FELLOW- 
SHIP. Each members entitled to his own concep- 
tion of what constitutes liberty; we certainly wish te 
impose ours on nobody. But we just as certainly 
wish to explain it, and advocate it, and recommend 
It. Perfect freedom is anti-Christian, in our view of 
it; we have said so from the beginning, and nobody 
ever suggested that we denied the right of Christians 
to join the Free Religious Association on that ac- 
count. It Is possible to believe that Free Religion is 
both. anti-Christian and anti-Transcendental, and 
that all who care more for intellectual liberty than 
they do for special doetrines will by and by come te 
see it, without a remotest wish or a faintest intims- 
tion that those who think otherwise should be con- 
sidered as out of place on that platform, or аз ‘‘nead- 
ing conversion for ful! fellowship." He who thinks 
Christianity or Transcendentalism is itself perfect 
freedom is as honestly on that platform as ever we 
were; he who thinks that neither of che two is con- 
patible with freedom, and yet consciously prefers to 
sacrifice freedom for the sake of any doctrines what- 
ever,—he ів the only one who does not belong thers 
rightfully. On the freedom issue the Free Religious 
Association is not neutral; and our whole alm has 
been to give в higher and truer ides of what perfect 
freedom із and requires, 

7. Mr. Longfellow could not overstate the high 
function of the imagination and the affections, as 
condacing to human nobility and happiness. They 
play а part in human life which could just as ill be 
spared as that of the intellect. But in questions of 
truth as such the intellect is the only appeal, for the 
simple reason that the intellect is the only faculty 
that can conjoin subject and predicate. The imagi- 
nation imagines; the feelings feel ; the intellect alona 
thinks. And because truth is always a matter of 
thought, we hold that the intellect alone is the guide 
to truth. Recognised or not, it la always that which 
thinks; and we have only tried to dispel the Illusion 
that there is any thinking faculty other than that 
which thinks. 

But it la imposalble to do jostice to Mr. Longfel- 
low's pleasant and suggestive letter in our necessary 
limits. We can only renaw our acknowledgmenta, 
and cordially invite his correction of any errore we 
may have committed in interpreting or treating his 
thought. 


LORD AMNBERLEY'S BOOK. 


About a year r Apo Viscount Amberley, the eldest 
son of Ear] Ru ‚ died ба сапу тро OF thinig- 
three, leaving in course of publication a work en- 
titled dn Analysis of Religious Belief. Efforts were 
made by his family to suppress the book, because of 
its sceptical character, but they were unsuccessful, 
and after duly appearing in England, it has been re- 
printed here (D. M. Bennett). It forms an octavo 
volume of more than seven hundred pages, and 
spart from the social standing of its author, has 
merits of ita own deserving of consideration, 

The task which Lord Amberley set himself waa 
nothing less than to examine the religions of ths 
world, to describe their origin and tica, 
and from these to deduce the truth common to them 
all and constituting the bond of unity between them. 
The preparatory labor involved in such an undertak- 
Ing U evidently immense, and the dedication of tha 
book рауе а touching tribute of thanks for aid in 

orming it to the wife of the author, who, like 
died before the full completion of their joint 
wor! A prefatory note ves the titles of eighty- 
seven publications in h, German, and 
which are moet frequently referred to, and there are, 
besides, many others mentioned but once or twice. 
The facta derived from these sources, with the an- 
thor's comments upon them, fill the first six hun- 
dred pages of the volume. They form, indeed, a 
small cyclopedia of religious creeds and practices, 
and bring within a short compass a mass of Informa- 
tion valuable in itself to lover of knowledge. 
The remaining pages only are occupied with the au- 
thor's conclusions, and give his own personal views 


of * subject. m 
— preliminary matter, Lord Amber- 

ley assumes that the underlying principle of 

is ‘the desire felt by the human race in to 

establish a relationship between itself and those eu- 

human or supernatural powers, upon whose 

t aupposes (the course of nature and the well-being 

of men to be depend 

gives rise to the employment of means, first, of con- 

ve 


prayer, 
sacrifices, and worship, but the consecra- 


‚ ran, and the Old and New Testaments. 
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tion of such ав shrines and temples; objecta, 
like idols votive offe ; persons—that is, as- 


cetics and monks; and mediators, or priests, who 
are regarded as official mouth-pieces of the god they 
serve, In the second division he includee holy 
events—that is, dreams, omens, and miracles; holy 
pu of which the ancient oracles are a en; 

oly objects, such as relics; holy persons, or priests 
— others (also embraced in the first class); and 
finally, holy books. After s brief but comprehen- 
sive account of the re us ceremonies of all na- 
tions, he takes up and usses in order the found- 
ers of the various pn — of the world Con- 
fuclus, Lao-tse, mtama Buddha, Zoroaster, Mo- 
bammed, and Jesus Christ—and then gives an analy- 
als of the chief books reverenced as holy oy theis 
followers; namely, the thirteen King of the Chinese, 
the Vedas, the Tripitaka, the Zend-A vesta, — Ko- 

ews 
hb presents are those of the extreme rationalistic 
school. The points of resemblance between the 
character and deeds of Jesus Christ and those at- 
tributed to the other personages grouped with him 
are brought into prominence, and во are the leading 
features common to the Bible and the sacred writ- 
ings of other religions. The neal Jesus Christ is as- 
sumed to have been the son of Joseph, and to have 

rished on the cross, while upon him has been 
Built up а mythical Jesus, who, in the view of our 
author, never existed save in imagination. All the 
usual infidel objections against the Old and New 
Testaments are likewise marshalled anew, and, it is 
but fair to e candidly and temperately. 
An occasional phrase, however, reveals a feeling’ of 
contemptuous bitterness for some of the saints of 
the Biblical history, and jars apon the mind. 

The main Interest of the book, it will readily be 
seen, centres In the short concluding portion, In 
which, as we have sald, the author expresses his own 
opinions. If, as he undertakes to show, all religions 
have a common о „and are alike unworthy of 
adoption by intelligent thinkers, and if all holy books 
аге alike of human composition and marked by hu- 
man imperfection, Is or ie not the essence of religion 
itself a delusion, resting upon no solid basis, and 
destined to disappear before the advance of science? 
Lord Amberley considers this question at length, 
and, after his fashion, answers ſt in the n ve. 
His argument is this: There are three fundamental 

ates involved in the religious idea: that of а 
yperphysical qe in the universe, that of a hy- 
perphysical entity in man, and that of a relation be- 
e 
y all peoples, ons, an * 

proof that it embodies а trath which satisfies a per- 
manent need of the mind. As men always have 
been, so they always will be, irresistibly impelled to 
concelre of an unknown power hidden be sen- 
sible phenomena, and to 
attributes of delty, and thus religion will always ex- 
ist in some form or other. Sclence never has and 
probably never can oo with the assumption of 
а permanent force dwelling in matter and giving it 
ea 


tween mind and matter, or the second of the there 
postulates of religion. “‘Between that which thinks, 
percelyes, and reasons, on the one hand, and that 
which is felt, thought about, and reasoned, there is 
no community of nature. The distinction between 
these two, though it need not be ultimate in the or- 
der of things, ja absolutely ultimate in the order of 
thought. 
two manifestations may be one; ір thelr relation to 
us they are forever two." In like manner the third 
cms that of a relationship between the un- 
wn power called God, on the one side, апа the 
human soul, on the other, ls proved by its universal 
acceptance. If it were not true it could never have 
been invented, since nothing In nature suggests it. 
There are no analogies from which it may be inferred. 
“It is one of those primary constituents of our nat- 
ure, which are incapable of proof because they are 
themselves the foundations on which proof must be 
erected," "Thus, while the various forms of religion 
are unessential and temporary, its uniform sub- 
stance is essential and ent, 
But, although con the reality of the under- 
lying substance of religion, Lord Amberley is none 
е less decided in his rejection of all the forms in 
which it has hitherto been embodied. Science, he 
says, shows the imperfection of all the concrete ек- 
pressions which have been found for the Unknow- 
able. It proves that we cannot think of the Un- 
knowable as entering, in any peculiar sense, into 
special objects in nature, dwelling in special places, 
— speaking through special channels. And he con- 


ова :— 

“Thus, while scientifc inquiry tenda to diminish 
the Intensity of religious Ideas, it tends to widen 
their extension. They do not any longer cling to 
partial symbols, They do not attach themselves 
with the same fervor to individual embodiments. 
But, in becoming more abstract they become also 
more pervading. Religion ia found everywhere and 
in ev . Al] Nature is the utterance of the 
idea. And аз It gains in extension, while losing in 
intensity in reference to the external world, it бов 
through а similar process {п relation to human life. 
No longer &force selzing on given moments of our 
existence, at one time inspiring devotional obsery- 
ances, at the next forgotten in the pleasures or the 
business of the day; at one time filling men with the 
zealof martyrs or crusaders, at another leaving them 


, not in 
the stated exercises of a rigorous plety, or in the 
fervor." 


othe this power with the. 


n thelr own undiscoverable nature these : 


» 


To the objection that so abstract and cold a faith 
as this can afford no satisfaction to the moral senti- 
ments, the reply is that this is a necessary loss, and 
one no greater than that which the eariy Christian 
suffered when he gave up the Greek mythology with 
Ив gods and „or which the Protestant baa 
to endure by his rejection of the worship of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and of payer to the saints :— 

M 7 
as we advance n culture, we 
up som on Ше road. But it is also а condition 
that we do not feel the need of that which we have 
lost. Not only as we become men do we put away 
childish ines, but че — no longer Bue in 
thought enirn wi those things 
brought with them. Other Interests, new occupa- 
tlons, deeper affections take the place of the inter- 
esta, the occupations, and the affections of our early 
years, So, too, should it be in religion. Men have 
dwelt on the love of God because they could not sat- 
isfy the craving of Nature for the love of their fellow - 
men. They hare looked forward to eternal happi- 
ness in а future life because they could not find tem- 
porary happiness in this. It is these reflections 
which point out the way in which the void left by 
the removal of the ous affections should here- 
after be supplied. The effort of those who cannot 
turn for consolation to a friend in heaven, should be 
ps Peg en the bem pem А re 

en the range of human sym , to in- 
crease ita de We should seek that love in one 
another wbich we have hitherto been required to 
seek in God.” 

Eveu those who cannot accept this opinion as 
true, will admit the spirit which animates It, and the 
honesty which impelled its utterance. The youthful 
author had everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by renouncing the faith of his childhood, and setting 
himself against the social as well as the religious 
prejudices of his class, eve be un- 

ойох is to be both unfashionable and heretical. 
Even а dissenter is looked upon with dislike, and 
practically excluded from society; much more 
an infid That a young man like Lord Amberley, 
therefore, should have written and commenced the 
publication of this book, and thus incurred the risk 
of outlawry from the circle in which he was born, 
proves him to have been one of those heroic inquir- 
«m lio; ir о Ago) el. tio work, have y to 
meaner objects what they conceived to be the truth, 
and haye not been deterred by fear of the conse- 
quences from speaking their convietions.— N. Y. Sun. 


Communications. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEHSOLOGY, 
No. X. 


BY STEPHEN PEAEL ANDEEWS. 
— 


Having now eketched the Grand or Greatest Man 
as the total mentismas or mind-realm of the total 
universe, aggregated and in a manner of 
which the constitution of the human body is a ma- 
terial and visible „let us reconsider the within 
and the without of this immense idealization (and 
their intermediate) upon a still larger scale than 
any which has been hitherto presented. Before, 
when considering the human mind, I adverted to 
Hegel's division of mind into the Subjective mind— 
that of the Individual, as a — withinness,—and 
ihe Objective mind—that of the many ns in 
soclety ва its special withoutness. But was 
contrasting the individual mind with the social mind 
in the limited senee of mundane human affairs, or, 
at the most not ez professo, extending his to the 
pneumatological and divine apheres,—spheres which 
philosophy must take into account, as phenomena of 
thinking, whether their reality be assumed or denied. 
Ne are now to uy YU 1 those 
spheres, especially to the sphere (for the pres- 
ent) in conjunction and contrast with the human 
sphere of affalrs, and to establish their proper re- 
2 

What is |t which we think when we think God, 
and what is ít which we think when we think man, 
asa mind? What, in other words, are the highest 
philosophical aspects of these contrasted ideas? I 
reply that the God-thought із the thought of a with- 
inness of the total mental sphere, of a central and 
pivoting mind as contrasted with a withoutness of 
the same mental sphere, consisting of the many in- 
dividual minds of men, and other orders of being, 
which constitute the mental environment ef the 
divine mind. God is the presiding mind in в con- 
clave of minds. Hence he is called a king, a lord, 
and в father, words which denote this pivotal and 
presiding relationship. 

Observe, however, that this taken as the 
withinness reverses the order which made the indi- 
vidual mind, generally, the within and the sphere of 
society to be its withoutness. All individna) minds, 

the mental pivot, are now aggregated, and as 
& whole become the withoutness, relatively to the 
ivotal as the withinness. This is always the case 

m the socialistic as contrasted with the individual- 
{айс point of view. Individuality of lead is substi- 
tuted for the diffusive or distributive aspect of indi- 
viduality. The monarchical idea is put in the place of 
the democratic idea; but they have this in common, 
that whether we start from the common individual 
or from the representative individual, as the within— 
thea t of observation —the common mass 
of individuals as society at large, is the matriz of the 
conception, and ia in both cases, therefore, the with- 


out. 
The Kantian group of the categories of quanti 
sumsup as ONE, MANY, ALL. In accordance wi 
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N one, which is the case now under con- 
sideration, Instead of numerical units, think geo- 


M 
ай, Бе p material ram ch — 
a given у, a centering ve 
atom. Itis in this manner that Pie ctu e 
the geometrical centre or the central atom of the 
Sun tos the whole Sun. It is in this manner 
that Louis signed himself France.“ It is in this 
manner that God ls, representatively, All in all.” 
It ls in this manner that pivots, in ail spheres, stand 
for the ephere of things pivoted and re In 
this manner the representative One is a withinneas, 
and the indifferent manyness !s its withoutness, 
matrix, or environment; and lt is in this way that 
the God-idea le the within of the Grand Man, and 
the many-henaded-personality of humanity the with- 
out, The category of unity із thus the divine cate- 
gory; the category of manyness іа the human cate- 
gory; and the оту of all-ness is the between! 

of these (mediatoral), as this word haa to be b 
with a variety of modification, first for that which 
intervenes; then for that which clasps and holde in 
the larger or complex unity; and then for the repre- 
е DOE the first two factors, and of itself 

а 

In the human body it ia the punctum vile, in the 
base of the brain and at the decussation of the nerves, 
which is the representative unit; an ides which can- 
not now be adequally elaborated. 

We may now pass to the deepar significance of these 
preliminary idess. The mathematical unit, which cen- 
tres a group of units in the sum, the geometrical 
point which centres the group of points, the mate- 
Tial atom which centres a star or воп, the punctum 
vite which centres the human body, are analogues or 
repeaters of each other. Each of them is the repre- 


sentative one, as a within, cen the circumfer- 
ential ation of its sphere, as a without. The 
ета а point cem and ting ite 


group of ts may be taken as representative, in 
arn, of the other cases; and I shall therefore 
mainly advert to It. Observe now that this Central 
Point ts nowtse different, in its own essential nature 
from any other point in the group. Itis only a mere 
point, as they are mere points. It differs from them 
E merely. Itis not, in other words, abso- 
ately different, but relatively different only. It is 
not different in kind but ‘erent In condition, or 
the degree of its promotion. Among all the points 
of the group, there is EQUALITY OF WORTH WITH 
T eonutislte, ensis, tn DANAS of VO ERR 

y, easeptlally, inherently, the points group 
are all equal, each to the other; 


3 superetracturall 
formally, oxistentially, apparently, are different. 
The order of their arrangement hens with the func- 
Чоп incidental to thelr position, m their differ- 
ence. By means of this difference, the central 
point outranks and reigns over all the rest, and all 
the others rank high, we may assume, In proportion, 
otha approximate the centre, or gather round the 

ne. 

Рели Hare seen that the ачылы йар * 
es 0 centering - polnt group 
points. The God-mind la simply the supreme or 
paramount mind In the given group or consociation 
of individual minds, from the smallest such up to 
the total rational universe, the Grand Man, of whom 
such godlike parsonage would be the punctum vite, or 
focus of life—not, however, by virtue of any inher- 
ent and essential difference between him and the 
humblest individual of the whole onp; but posi- 
tionally and functionally, merely. . Beecher ів 
the God-man of 4 Church. Mr. Cook reigns 
supremely at the ton Tabernacle, The Czar of 
Russis le called God by many of the common people 
of Russia. This, it would seem, was the idea 
Jesus en! of the meaning of Godhood. 
When the Jews were shocked by his open claims of 
pss the divine nature, &nd accused him of 

lasphemy, be repelled their charge by appealing to 
thelr own Scriptures to the effect that Ae 
and representative men were therein called Gods; 
meaning thereby, as we shall see presently, that God- 
— is simply supreme Manhood, in some sphere of 


g. 

The point herein of paramount importance ш that 
the true God-idea makes God to be not essentially 
different, not different іп substance and kind, from 
Man, nor Man from God; that it identifies them in 


y greater and leas 
unfoldment of the same faculties, attributes, nature 
and powers. If this be true, then every human be- 
ing, as to the inmost дае Ма being, is 
equal with God and is The same may be sald 
of him, as an individual being, as is sald of the ab- 

logos in the first chapter of John. This 
thought does not degrade the divine but elevates the 
Jesus, whose intuitions on 


These are wonderful dicta, with a direct anà a re- 
verse 8 They mean directly, that God is 
essenti and inherently one with, and во onl 
equal with, my personality, and I am essentially an 
inherently one with, and therefore, only equal with, 
your personality; and, inversely, that І аш essen- 
tially and inherently one with and во equal with God 
and уоп „аге essentially and inherently one with and 
so equal with me; and so finally you are inherently 
and essentially equal with God, аа beings of the same 
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nature and poesibilities, —mot equal position ally and 
functionally, but with such differences only as charac- 
terize the root, the vine, and the branches—one In 
— bat different in organic relation and In develop- 
men 

Jesua thus labored to inculcate what may be called 
the democratic element in theology; but with emi- 
nently bad success. The world was not prepared 
for that idea. The opposite idea of the absolute and 
unlimited p a ger of one mind, in all senses, over 
all other minds, accorded with Oriental despotism 
and Cesarism then prevalent over the known world; 
and that side of the complex thought which haunted 
the mind of Jesus alone survived In traditional the- 
ology, and has come down to our day in the churches, 
That was the unismal and simpler form of the con- 
ception. The development of the democratic or du- 
ismal side of the thought bad to wait till the eigh- 
teenth century, and get !tself then expressed as а 
political, and not аз а theological idea. The politics 
of the universe will be further considered in the next 
following article. We must accustom ourselves to 
some shocks of existing well-bedded opinions. Swe- 
denborg carlously says that bed means, by corre- 
spondence, doctrine, because as the body reats In ita 
bed, so does the mind in its doctrine. € need not 
be surprised, therefore, if when the morning comes, 
те are summoned to get up; and if some shall be 
mors sluggard than others in answering the call; for 
“there s be two in one bed; the one shall be 
taken and the other left,” 


OHARLENHAGNE. 


Near the close of the eighth century the fleets of 
the Saracens dominated in the Mediterranean, and 
their armies had wrested from Christendom nearly 
all the countries of the East, Jerusalem and Car- 
thage, Antioch and Alexandria, had passed from 
C cram Their bishops had diss; 
pearsa; and, 0! great episcopal seats, only 

onstantinople and Rome remained. The latter lay 
at the m of Arian Lombards and the barbarous 
hordes of Germany. Everywhere the im power 
seemed paralyzed, and even communication between 
the great capitals of the world was at the 
sufferance of Mohammedan navies. The Arabs had 


Pepin 
their conquests from 
the Romans, deposited the keys of the conquered 
cities on the altar of St, Peter's, and caused 

to be raised on а buckler and proclaimed while 
the bish oll. When the suc- 
ceeding Pope, Sylvester II., visited France, he placed 
the epin's brow, and anointed him, his 
wife and children with holy oil! in the monastery of 
St. Denis. Thus by the sword of 2 successful sol- 
dier the Bishop of Rome became а temporal вотег- 
eign, and the keys of St. Peter became firmly bound 


to the hilt of the sword. 
His name and Constan- 


humble fishermen along the shores of Galilee, the 
gospel of the ms born son of Mary had been ac- 
cepted by the first Christian Emperor of Rome, con- 


Charlemagne to the „ызан, АП the ancient 
landmarks of social order had been overthrown with 
the colossal power of Rome, and the whole clvilized 
world was covered with its rulns and Infected with 
its crimes. The T boat of empire mes Аде 
am а score о tyranta; the Saracens 

— 8 and ым the further West; the 
northern of Europe were only knows as 
the cradle of adventurous armies; Russia did not 
even exist, and und was just emerging from the 
confusion of the Heptarchy. The unbounded ambi- 
tion and vast genius of Charl е were made sub- 
servient to the papacy for the building up of & pow- 
erful Christian protectorate in the West. Encour- 
aged dy the Roman Pontiff, and prompted by that 
warlike religions zeal which has ever deluged with 
blood the altars of the Church, he took up arma for 
the Christianization of the still idolatrous Saxons. 
In 772 he commenced a conflict with that valiant 
and stubborn people which was maintained for up- 
wards of thirty years. Аз the circle of his power 
extended, he everywhere founded churches and es- 
tablished hishoprips, enriching them with territorial 
ions. He always insisted upon the rite of 
ptism as a sign of submission. Resistance to this 
saving ceremony was punished with the most ap- 
palling b . The lace mer Saxons had to 
choose between and death. One day in 782, 
this Christian butcher cut off the heads of forty- 
five hundred persons at Verden who refused the 
baptismal rite, which to them only signified the 
most servile submission. The influence of Christ- 
fanity rapidly extended, sustained by the successful 
sword of Charlemagne. He had made a solemn en- 
peus with the papacy to enforce Roman Christ- 
anity upon Е wherever his power could reach ; 
and most fearfully did he observe his obligation by 
his sword a terrible, but convin „ mission- 

i o the day of his death he observed a say: 

elity to his bond with the head of the Church, 

return, Pope Leo IIL, after the celebration of the 
-holy mysteries in the Church of St, Peter at Rome, 


on Christmas day, 800, placed on his head a diadem 
amid the acclamations of the people: Long life and 
victory tp Oharles, the most pious Augustus, crowned 
by God, the great and эсе Emperor of the Но- 
mans!" + His head and body were anointed with the 
holy oll, hand, after the example of the Cesare, the 
pontiff Himself saluted or adored him. He might 
now be appropriately di ed the ‘Emperor 
of the „ for his empire comprised all the re- 
gions between the Elbe and the Ebro, extending 
eastward to Hungary, and southward to Calabria. 
He manifested his appreciation of St. Peter by his 
princely munificence to that apostle. At the request 
of the Pops, he substituted the Gregorian for the 
Ambrosian Chant in his dominions; and wherever 
his priests or singers realsted, he burnt them along 
with thelr books. The private life of Charlemagne 
was stained with grest immoralities and crimes, 
After having divorced his first wife, he indulged in a 
po! gamy scarcely worse than that of the caliphs, so- 
о himself th not less than nine wives and 
many concubines. He to increase this num- 
ber by a marriage with Irene, the infamous Christian 
Empress of the East, who put out the eyes of her 
own son in the yry chamber of Constantinople. 
The career harlemagne marks an epoch in 
modern history, and his sword shaped the map of 
Europe. He was a great and remarkable man in 
many respects, a man of genius, & wise sovereign, 
and а victorious warrior. But "IE does impar- 
tial history speak in his preise, He was immoral 
and ambitious, cruel and intolerant; he was a polyg- 
amist, a wholesale murderer, and a Christian zealot. 
Stil he was great. He was s ruler, a great 
robber, and a great butcher. He was great in that 
— tai — his 1 the 
memo! mankind. е was the greatest prope- 
ol Christianity since the time of Constantine, 
е gave to the Papal Church its lease of power over 
tha governments of the earth, —Its astical pu- 
pr that only succumbed before the successful 
arms of Victor Emanuel, and the mighty, reaistless 
waves of в In this nineteenth cen . 2 
ru 


the Church above 

the State, and confirmed the claim of the Holy See 

e 

жаз а grea! & А 

and victorious Ша е S. H. PRESTON. 
141 Етонт STREET, New York. 


MOBAMMEDANISH AMONG THE AFRI- 


OANS, 
Several remarkable papers have lately appeared in 
an English magazine 1— the comparative of 
Christianity and Islam in Africa. Some of facta 


and suggeations offered merit careful attention, not 
oniy by their Intrinsic impo; but because the 
author of the articles, Bdward W. Blyden, the Prin- 
cipal of the Liberian College, is himself a black of 
pure African descent. 

At & time when events in the East provoke ap- 
peals to religious udices, and when а narrow 
view of Mohamm , ite moral worth and its 
true function in education is often put forth evan in 
England and America, nothing could be more oppor- 
tune Шап a lucid account of what it has done for 
Western and Central Africa, We are told, for in- 
stance, that Islam has а tendency to pen up nations 
in Chinese immobility; that it is a sort o progresa 
which atifies the progressive spirit; that itis not а 
short cut or stepping-stone to a better civilization, 
but a blind allay, Now that this notion is quite er- 
roneous, as regards one branch of the human race at 
all events, the dàta collected by Mr. Blyden effect- 


ually prove. 
For centuries Western Africa has been in 
Ren lau Per REIR xu Dit one SOROR 
collectively con nor one 
chief ü mission- 
Mr. Bl tells us that 


accepted the faith which European 
Leone there 


aries have offered him. 
even on the coast of Liberia and 
is not & point, with the exception of ons small island, 
where the Imported Ohristianity can fairly be sald to 
have taken root. Islam, on the other d, since 
its Introduction by Akbar in the ninth century and 
establishment at Timbuctoo, has steadily and vast) 
widened the circle of its authority, den 1 itae. 
competent to master the moet virile and tory 
tribes, addressing itself, indeed, by preference to 
pe ier үч which already possessed the rudiments 
of civil тшен anda social organization. It is 
Islam which has built and now occupies the largest 
towns of the interior, which has evoked and still 
controls most of the trade between equatorial Africa 
and foreign countries, and which gives laws to the 
most considerable kingdoms, such as Hausa, Bornu, 
Daffour, Kordofan, and Sennaar. We are reminded, 
further, that in this quarter the fervor of рег 
Чет is unquenched, and that every day the Moslem 
missionaries are gaining ground on the native fetich- 
iam and idolatry, and enforcing respect for their faith 
upon all Africans, even those who are not yet en- 
rolled under the standard of the Prophet. 
EE rar а 
ta expanding pale. . Blyden tells us tha 
with the first step inland from the Weat Coast you 
are struck with the different aspect of localities ac- 
eording as the inhabitants are heathen or Moham- 
medan. The divergence runs through the form of 
82 the social laws, the manners, and even 
в amusements of the people. Passing in 1873 
from Sierra Leone to Futah * he had to Мур 
pagan villages, and soon afterward enter- 
ing а Mohammedan town, he seemed to breathe s 
higher and purer p the character, senti- 
ments and condition of population haying un- 


dergone a complete metamorphosis. It appears that 
du tenant rra African community in the social 
scale, under Moslem A ls often attended with 
signal exhibitions of individual capacity. Those 
whe are familiar with the Mussulman world of West- 
ern and Northern Africa tell us of more than one 
great man among the negro converts who has exer- 
cised в potent influence in the religious and political 
affairs, not only of his own land, but of the older 
-— classic seata of Islam. In the Arabic collections 
0 

sald to 
achievements of a negro 


hy, w^ — WP e —— = 
gure, and m Bpace yen to the 
named Fodie, whose zeal 
and daring won to the true faith a 1 part of the 
reglon watered by-the Niger. Опе of the moet note- 
worthy persons of recent times in the country lying 
between Timbuctoo and the West Coast, was a na- 
tive of Futah-Toro, known as the Sheik Omarwal- 
hal. This man, brought up by an Arab missionary 
and instructed in the Arabic | made two 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and to his native 


trict undertook a proselyting campaign » жун 
some formidable. heathen v e К Һе subjected 


of ‘idol yet 
this pow 


5 e may 
е militant are now reigning in two 
of the towns of central Africa. One or two 
additi facts deserve mention. For instance, in 
Sierra Leone and Liberia the Mohammedan converts 
build mosques and maintain public worship at their 
own oost, and contribute largely to the support of 
Arab missionaries coming from беда parts, where- 
as itis notorious that the native Christians борда 

ап 


American aid societies. Again, in the last Ashantee 
war Ше stanchest and bravest of the black troops 
were the Hausas, who аге strict Mohammedans, 
while the Christian negroes proved quite unstable. 
Mr. Blyden assures us that Sir Garnet Wolsely's 
statement, їп an order of the day, that the ind 
neous African feels в superstitions terror of 
white man,“ if applied to the heathen or Moslem 
black, is ludicrously ill-founded, 

Now, the key to this strange contrast In the effect 
of the two religions upon the native African doubt- 
less lies in another fact frequently remarked, and in 
the ation of that fact. 


agree the negro convert to Islam evinces a sen- 
timent of personal dignity and self- not ob- 
е reason, of 


served in the Christian nooi в. 
course, із not far to seek. hristianity were now 
preached, as It once was, to the non-Aryan races by 
1 their on wi noe stock, - 
4 pomi witness something like the success o 
those — А monks who swept across Central 
Asia into China some ten centuries before the ad- 
vent of the Jeeults in the latter country, But as it 
is, the work of Christian dism is wholly 
committed to men of European origin; that is, to 
men in whom the subtle teachings of laws and man- 
ners, of literature and art, have planted an over- 
weening and inveterate pride of race. We can judge 
how E. a bar this feeling must prove to a close 
and fervid sympathy on the part of their white pas- 
tors with the African proselytes, from the plain ad- 
mission of so enlightened a man as Bishop Heber, 
that there is certainly something repugnant in the 
n to those who are unaccustomed to Ыш.” 
ere Мв conversion із effected under these condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that the native black should 
Mu. ba rre dg a superior, or at all eventa alien 
being. Hance he ves а poor opinion of him- 
self, learns to depreciate his characteristic qualities, 
and is discouraged by the manifest hopelesaness 
reproducing the physical and mental traits of his 


тб 
In the hands of ita Semitic apostles, Islam seems 
to have been more profoundly loyal to the apirit of 
broad espa w ch was the common emblem of 
both faiths. is not now, and there never has 
been, any instinctive repulsion, or assumption of in- 
bred superiority, on the part of Arabic conquerors 
and educators toward Mussulman blacke. e case 
might have been different |f Moslem art had been al- 
sanctify the Arab 
type; but this an 


ps 
fact is that the traditional prayer, the Adzah, which 
convokes at the same hour more than a hundred 
millions of human beings, was first formulated 
x а negro named Bilal, whom Mohammed, upon 
у prompting of a dream, made muezzin or public 
crier travellers say that eyen the renown of Al- 
exander the Great is eclipsed in Central Asia by that 
of this famous black. Ө read, too, of a negro ca- 
See wha толой WA credit st ad in the ninth 
century, ів said to have been a man of rare merit 
and accomplishments. Finally, the Moslem Ж 
gandists have at all times proved the sincerity of 
their sympathies in the most conclusive way,—name- 
ly, by intermarriage; and some of the most es- 
teemed Arabic authors were the offspring of such 
mixed unions. With euch precedents and princi- 
ples, tolerance and fellow-feeling are easy to the 
missionaries of Islam, while the African disciple 
finds himself stimulated to 1 пергу and 
fortified In self- t by the ng benignity of 
his new relation.—N'ew York Sun. 


Satan AND CoNSCIENCE.—''But now, tell me, 
Mr. Chambers, which ів it, Satan or my conscience, 
that is telling me I am too bad, that I have com- 
mitted too many sins to be saved!“ 

My opinion, John, upon that matter ів, that it is 
Satan making useof your conscience," —' After АШ”: 
American Tract Society. 


— eM. 
IT 18 A PART of probability that many improbable 
things will happen,—Ariséotle. 
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(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Орттон, No, 231 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON, 
publish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


iš iè the object of THE INDEX to give public 
uiterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religions 
«questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


Itis 001004 by FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


0. В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM Н, SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 
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Every liberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 


img ehureh-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
posttion of the differences between Free Thought 
Ged Bvangolical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Ohurob will 
Rave to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains & discourse or 
ending article, which alone ш worth the price of 
тве year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1073, says: "That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
snok а Journal should have bees started and во 
peworfally supported by the best minds of your 
ecuntry,—is а good signof thetimes. There is no 
ewch journal in England, Frans, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, ал you know, very large." 
And later still “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing intereat." 


Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
B ocenta for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No, 251 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Bolig- 
fon. A volume of ten essays upon apec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Maloom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) 61.50. 

Ons purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annua) Mest 
img, 1879. 20 оепіа. (Four or mors, 3$ 
Senta cach.) Oontains essays by J. W 
Ohsdwick on “Liberty and the Ohuroh in 
Amenen," by C. D. B. Mills on “Baligion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religioa of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
&nd others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moat- 
img, 1878. 356oents. (Four or more, 36 
cents each.) Oontains essays by Samus) 
Johnson on “Freedom in Baligion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. . Thomson, F. К. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annum! 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, $6 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham'e address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as "Christian," 'Anti-Ohristinn," and Ex- 
tra-Cbristian,”—together with the Secrets- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Donglaes, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Froceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1975. 36 oenta (Four or 
more, 25 cents esoh.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis K. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, В. Р, Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meot- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains в full abstract of 
the Interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B, Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relafion of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Oathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Бат, M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on“the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Dos, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Heasom and Revelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for gale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 25] Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
wupply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
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dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, Now Bedford, Mase. 
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No. 1.—Truths für the Times, by F. E. 
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and “Modern Principles." Ми. CHARLES 


DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 


cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subas- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
rend ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Toms, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.40. 


No. $.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price б cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No, 3.—Leeture on the Bible, bythe Ber. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


Ко. 4.—Ohristian Propegandiam, by F. 
Ж. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
end Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—'^God im the Constitution," by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution, Price 10 cents; 13 
ooples 81.00. 


No. 6.—'"F'he Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. В. 
Frothingham, treats of 2 subject that in- 
faresta everybody. New Edition. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Ohristian Amendment, by 
F. Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 сепія; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 10.—T'he Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Avs to one hundred copies. 


No U.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No.12.—1s Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. Ж. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
ga. 

No.15.—0m the Visiom of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
tbe Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
В conta; 13 copiea 50 cents. 


No. 14.4A Stady of Meligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetulty 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00, 


No. IB. -The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., discussing the Authority of Christ- 
fanity. Price 10 cents; 12 coples for $1.00. 
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THE INDEX atms— 


To inoresae general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidnal : 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala vary, character for creed, ostholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitariantem 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to haaten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
socleedasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTERY, for the par- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
nontional institutions of the United States. 
The Church mu give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make з united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organiss 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation af THE INDEX. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THEPATEIOTIO ADDRESS," 


I. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are а sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Churoh is suffered to control legislation: 


3. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


2. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long ва 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rigbta of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
thoes who differ fros& the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 

rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 

„ Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 

leta, freethinkers, infidels, atheists, pantheiats, 

und all other olasees of citizens who disbelieve In the Chris- 
an religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
Tights and liberties, 


1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, & national crime committed against that 
natural justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


& Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religions rights and liberties of all the citi- 
zens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and aot in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Ohurch and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of truth re- 
speoting religion ; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, қай of right over wrong. 


11. No religion oan be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of tbe Btate; 
if it has not tbe truth, the Iniquity of such favoritism lu 
magnified tenfold, 1 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose соп 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
©һатоһ teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the woore of 
its good moral infiuence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral infiuences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular chureh has the least claim in justice upon the 
Stats for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurches; its sole office 1s to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Churoh, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental Idea on which it la built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В. CONSTITUTION. 
ASTIOLE 1. 

Ввоттох 1.—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
any lew respecting an establishment pon, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or p iting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, ог granting any special privilege, im- 


advan to any sect or religious body, or to 


sects or religious ; or abridgin 
repe press, or the right of 
ably to assemble and to petition 


dress of grievances, 


condition of suffrage, or as a 
public trust, in any Btate, 


le peace- 
e Governthent for B rö- 


Висттои 3,.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
т Й municipality, or any civil division of any Btate 
or Terri , levy 


evy any tax, or make any „ grant, or 
appropriation, for the вор rt, or in aid, of any church, 
rell dus sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 


tation of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in w. катэ под rites shan be Kane a or for = 
au or in ; 9f any religious charity or purpose 
any S60 , order, or denomination whatsoever. 
EOTION 4. ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


Тнк REPUBLIC of Colombia Is torn by a bloody 
civil war between the Catholics and the Liberals, 


THE FAOULTY of Michigan has forbidden dancing 
in the University Hall. The Seniors in indignation 
have resolved to take no part in Class Day and Com- 
mencement. This is one of the straws which show 
the current of а reviving and spreading fanaticiem. 

SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amendment 
petition have been received as follows since last 
week: from Mrs, M. G. House, Avoca, N. Y., 74; 
from Mr. James M. Rowen, Loulsville, Kan., 42, 
Total thus far recelved—bD,944. Every friend of 
Equal Rights in Religion 1s earnestly requested to 
aid in obtaining signatures. Petitions will be cheer- 
fully sent free to any address by the National Lib- 
eral League, 231 Washington Street, Boston, on re 
cipt of a stamp for return postage. 

HEREEY-HUNTING Is а delight which no full- 
blooded Evangelical will ever volantarily forego, 


Rev. John Miller has been fairly torn to pieces Ьу. 


the hounds, and now the pack are in full chase after 
Rev. O. L. Ashenfelter. The latter, indeed, is a 
much worse heretic than the former, though he is а 
man of singularly gentle and reverent spirit, even In 
the worst of hie heresies, There is considerable 
Gospel-spluttering In this case, but not much sense; 
and we hope that the result of the whole business may 
be the final establishment of a strong independent 
society at Carlisle, Pa., unbound by the least rem- 
nant of а creed. 

Ds. D. K. BouTELLE, of Lake City, Minn., one of 
the warmest friands of THE INDEX, is publishing a 
series of articles In the Lake City Leader in explana- 
tion of the National Liberal League and Its objects. 
He has incorporated long extracts from its Consti- 
tution, and is doing a most valuable service in the 
cause of equal religious rights by spreading accurate 
information about this organization. We wish 
heartily that every reader of THE INDEX would do 
the same. Бу their combined exertions through 
thelr local press, they could wield an enormous in- 
fluence, and create at last а public opinion in favor 
of the League which i» cartaln to follow knowledge 
of Its alms and principles. À 

FATHER HYACINTHE lectured at Paris, April 15, 
on Respect for Truth.“ Among other things he is 
reported as saying that thirty years ago, while walk- 


ing with a young man on the banks of the Lago 
Maggiore, they met the great philosopher Rosmini. _ 
His companion, whose name was Montalembert, 
said: ‘Oh, how I sigh after truth! Rosmini said: 
"Young man, you can never get through without 
martyrdom.’ Although there were not now, and 
never would be again, martyrs in the old sense of tha 
term, and the lovers of truth had not to fear the acaf- 
told, the stake, or the rack, they must be prepared 
for the scorn of relations and dear old friends, and 
the calumny of the world; and as regards this moral 
martyrdom the words of Rosmini were trne.” 

A TELEGRAPH dispatch of May 4 says: There 
was closed to-day in the New Brunswick (N.J.) Pres- 
bytery a trial of в clergyman on the charge of heresy, 
which has attracted wide-spread attention in the 
Christian community. The Rev. John Miller was 
convicted of publicly denying and assalling impor- 
tant doctrines of the Confession of Faith and the cate- 
chisma of the Church, In teaching that the soul is not 
immortal, that Christ was a child of Adam, and de- 
nying the doctrine of the Trinity. The conviction 
was by unanimous vote of the Presbytery, and it 
was also unanimously voted that the Rev. Mr. Miller 
be 'suspended from the preaching of the word of 
God as а minister until such time as he sees the error 
ofhis way and returns to Огһойоху There were 
many Princeton theological students present at the 
trial, and it was noticed that they frequently ap- 
plauded the accused while he was speaking in his 
own defence.“ 

Ir TAKES one lady to understand another: Gail 
Hamilton says of Mrs. Hayes in the Christian Union : 
“There is not a woman from Mount Desert to Van- 
couver's Island who would not be willing to econo- 
mize any day in а camel's hair shaw! costing three 
or four times {ts welght in gold. Mrs. Hayes wears 
her hair plainly on the face and over the ears and 
fastened in a knot with а comb, not, I venture to as- 
sert, from апу ‘I am holier than thou’ uppishness, 
but because aho knows she has a face fine enough to 
stand it. She assumes black silk as innocently as 
the milkmaid dreamed of green, because that suits 
her complexion beet, and because nothing is so digni- 
fied and distinguished; and the attempt to throw a 
wet blanket over woman's divine, artistic instinct of 
adornment by calling it Mrs. Hayes’ camel’s hair 
shawl, only adds another to the myriads of futile ef- 
forts which man has already made to gather thorns 
of grapes and thistles of figs" 


THE SECULAR PRESS deals with religious toplos to 
an amazing extent, and In a way very unlike that of 
the religious press, The Seymour (Wisconsin) 
Weekly Times of March 31 ів а case in point. It said: 
“Jefferson County has а mesk and lowly servant of 
his Master by the name of William T. Monroe—Rev. 
William Y, Monroe, The Rev. William is zealous in 
the cause of his Master and thirsts for the salvation 
of souls. In fact, in his zeal for soula he sometimes 
gives his God & character that would doom him to 
the penitentiary, if we could identify him and fetch 
him into court. In preaching the funeral of a poor 
little innocent child recently, the Rev. Willlam said 
that he belleved that God ‘killed that child’ in order 
to arouse religious sentiment In the hearts of the 
parents and friends and draw them to him! God 
murdering a poor innocent child to help on в relig- 
fous revival! Isn't this giving God a nice character? 
Can yon worship and love а being that would mur- 
der achild? And this is the stuff that ls preached 
In order to scare people into the churches, Is it any 
wonder that the churches and priesta are tottering to 
their fall? Is it any wonder that the people are look- 
ing to common-sense and а sounder philosophy for 
their moral gaides, when such monstrous doctrine as 
this is preached by an authorized priest right now in 
the steady light of science and the glare of the noon- 
day sun of the nineteenth century?” 
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RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1878. 


Resolved, That we acospt the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with pnbiio, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Direotors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for an alse pub- 
lished In ita columns and no con or influence in 
its general editorial managemant. 


—————— Á— 
THE DEMANDS OF LIBHRALISN, 


1. We demand that churches and other eooleetasti 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

3. We demand that the e x p of chaplains in Oon- 

in State Legislatures, in navy and militia, and in 

prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
publie money, shall be tinued. 

& We demand that all 4 ropriations for educa- 
r and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
a one. 


4. We demand that all servioés now sustained 
the government shall be a! ; and A that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
AB в text- ors эз & book of religious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United Btates or by the rs of the various States, 

of all religious festivals and faste shall wholly cease, f 


8. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
tn all other rM the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 

— observance of Bunday as the Sabbath в be re- 
pealed. 

& We demand that all laws тоо Ad the enforcement of 
“Christian!” косыу АШ be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial * 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or d- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
oial religion; that our entire political в m shall be found- 
ed and administered on & purely secular basia; and that 
whatever changes shall prove ne to this end shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above la the platform of Tae Lrpex, во far as the 
editer is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without hls or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


4 DISCOURSE PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, 
BOSTON, ON BUNDAY, APRIL 29, 1877. 


BY REV. M. J. BAVAGE. 


е a > LÀ » * * * * 

There are two or three things that I wish to call 
to your attention in regard to this movement in Tre- 
mont Temple, as they are signs of the times. In the 
first place, all men are aware that the movement for 
twenty-five years of science, of futelligent thought 
and criticism, has been directly and squarely against 
the main positions of Orthodoxy. The drit 
tide of intelligence has been all the other way. The 
success of Mr. Cook, then, in Tremont Temple, and 
the crowds he gathers about him, seem to me per- 
fectly intelligible when you remember the joy that 
comes te the hearts of those that have been discour- 
aged and troubled about questions whieh they sup- 
posed essential to the holding of revelation and to 
their hopes of a future life, hen, I say, he comes 
and claims to stand on the basis of sclance and enter 
upon the work of their defence, it le an unexpected 
champlonship that they had not looked for. And so, 
without any very careful discrimination, they are 
ready to applaud and to fling their hats in air and to 
rejoice as though at last the Inronde and approaches 
of liberallam were to be brought to an end. 

But, on the other band, let me call your attention 
to а very арси thing: Mr. Cook has dared to 
plant him deliberately and squarely on the basis 
of the scientific method, во far as his claim la con- 
cerned. And this is so significant that I wish to 
emphasize It in your thought for just one moment, 
In so dolng he has totally and utterly abandoned, as 
indefensible, the old ground of revelation, as revela- 
tion, and has confessed to the city of Boston, to New 
England, to America, that, so far as his thought and 
study are concerned, this same claimed “revelation” 
must go by the board unless he can make it square 
with the conclusions of modern science and criticism. 
This is а significant confession that I wish you to 
take to heart. 

Now, there are two or three euperficia] characteris- 
tics of the Monday Lectureship that of course I do not 
offer in the way of argument pro or con, but that I 
wish to refer to simply as indicating the style of the 
man and of his d 8 with these great questions; 
and I do this the more readily because he has given 
me adequate excuse, He has not hesitated to fling 
out against ‘amall philosophers —meaning by that 
those that did not agree with Mr. Cook. He 
has not hesitated to talk of “low, loaferish liber- 
alinm,” of “x lidersitem having venom but n SUR 
as though it would be get eno to overthrow the 
positions that he was defending but utterly lacked the 
power and the ability to do во. Now, I have not an 
more respect than Mr. Cook has for a low, loaferi 
liberaliam" ; and I have not one lota more of respect 
for a low, loaferish Orthodoxy. Neither have I any 
more respect for a conceited, self-aufficient, assuming 
Orthodoxy, euch as Mr. Cook himself represents. 
The modesty of the man le apparent from the fact 
that the rts of his lectures (which he himself 
takes a whole day to supervise, so that they do not 
appear in the paper until Wednesda: moming) are 
sprinkled and filled all through with “Great and pro- 
longed applause b “Profound sensation!“ “Great 
applause!" Sensation!" „Applause P“ repeated and 
re-repeated! Of course if he chooses this no one has 
any right to object to it. But ln thinking of it I have 
been irresiatibly reminded of those funny lines of Mr. 
Lowell in the “В Papers," in the Introduction 
to the laat paper of the second series, which purporta 
to be the report of a speech delivered to the rows of 
cabbage-heads in his garden, at а March meeting. 
Mr. Lowell says:— 

* I've noticed that reporters get a hint 

To make dull audiences seem ‘live in print; 
And, since I've got to report myself, I vum! 
ТЇЇ put the spplanses where they'd ought to come." 


and carefully looked at the rt the next day, that 
in one instance there was '* 


And then Mr. Cook has made а great deal of the 
fact of his travels abroad in Europe, and of his intro- 
duction to and conversations with great men,—over- 
awing the дае Er of his qoe — 

orelgn au -8oun names, аз though they 

stood 1а serried ranks at the back of the Monday 
Lectureship, ready to give him thelr ardent support. 
Now, if а man becomes exceptionally wise by con- 
versing with and being introduced to great men, it 1s 
a short and easy way to scholarship. But let me sug- 
gest to Mr. Cook, in the words of Mr. Moody in a ser- 
mon of his, the other day, on another subject, that 
possibly conversing with or getting very near to some 
great етеу м may пої result in making уоп equal 
to him, or giving you a pa by his side. Iu a ser- 
mon which I heard . Moody ach he said: 
“Judas got near enough to God to kiss him, and then 
went straight to hell" So itis possible that a man 
ma e near enough to а wlse man to shake hands 
with im, and then — 1 — go to the outer dark- 
ness of illogicalness and ignorance. 

And, then, the mass of anthorities that Mr. Cook 
brings, overawes and subdues his audlence,—quoting 
from this name and that and another; filnging the 
German dictionary at the heads of his hearers until 
they are perfectly bewildered at the array of authori- 
tles, and suppose that at least some out of the great 


mass must stand substantially for the Т рача that 
the Monday Lectureship represents. am reminded 
by this of what one of your own number toid mea 
short time ago concerning a celebrated case In which 
Mr. Choate was engaged, in the western part of the 
State. A gentleman was talking with one of the jury 
who served on that occasion, and asked whether they 
gave Mr. Choate the case or not, Why.“ said he, 
‘of course we gave Mr. Choate the case. Why, he 
had a pile of papers so high!" And so with the great 
mass of peop 6,—1f you only ings long array of 
authorities they suppose the matter is ultimately and 
finally settled. 

Now, there are just two characteristics of Mr. Cook, 
and his position this winter In Boston, that you want 
to keep carefully in mind, in order to estimate how 
much reliance is to be placed on his statements,— 
whether he intends to misrepresent or not. In the 
first place, hls distinguishing quality and character- 
istic is that he faa rhetoriclan. And let me here give 

grand and magnificent I de not know of 
any speaker of modern times who в 8568 some of 
the things that the Rev. Joseph Cook has given to 
the city of Boston in the way of grand and magnifi- 
cent rhetoric. But fireworks, while they are very 
fine to look at, are not so good to pee а 
fortification with as even a muddy artillery train. It- 
is solid shot that batter down walls, and not the 
brilliant firing off of words, - 

And there is one other that you must remem- 
ber, and that is that Mr. Cook stands as the avowed 
advocate of & system, and not as а person p 
seeking after truth. You are perfectly familiar th 
the 1 of this in your every-day conversations. 
“Why,” you вау, “it ia of no nee to talk to such a 
man about a cular plan or idea, He will not 
hear you. He la given up to another system and plan, 
and stande as the representative of Ít, and is wor! 
for It before the community. It із of no use to 
to him about such things as that!" So I say that 
Mr. Cook, however he may talk of logie, however 
he may talk of "fairness," and however he may talk 
of the nalng of ents on one aide and the other, 
perfectly well knows that if he starts on a train of 
argument and does not land on the Orthodox plat- 
form, the whole foundation of the Monday Lecture- 
ship is out from under his feet at once. He stands, 
then, as the avowed advocate of а system, and you 
should teet his worda with this idea. 

Now, then, I have done, so far as anything per- 
sonal ів concerned. 

Mr. Cook has said, in his last ledture—two or three 
words from which I wish to quote—that he placea 
himself distinctly and deliberately on the aclentific 
basis and method, and is ready to stand or fall by 
that method holding that Orthodoxy \teelf, 1f it Is to 
endure, must endure as tested and measured by that 
method. Now, he says: "Clearness will not mislead 
us if we set It up за а goal. But our prejudgments 
as to what is true may easily do 30.“ And, again, he 
says: Let us be true to the eclentific method, and 
truth will take care of itself." And again: “Let us 
seek first, midst, and last, all that intuition, Instinct, 
experiment, and syllogism can teach us, or perfect 
loyalty to the scientific method, whatever stands or 
whatever falls.” That is Mr. Cook's own measure, 
by which 1 propose to test some of his judgments. 

And now I wish to quote just a word from Mr. 
Huxley to give you an idea of what a prominent 
scientific man means by the ‘‘sclentific method." In 
his first lecture, last fall, in New York, he said: We 
men of scienca get an awkward habit,—no, I will not 
call it that, for it le a valuable habit, of , 80 
that we believe nothing unless there is evidence for 
It; and we have a way of looking upon belief, which 
is not based upen evidence as not only illogical, but 
as immoral.” That is, іп a word, Huxley’s idea of 
the scientific method; and, to put it in my own words, 
the scientific method is, In short, simply this: you 
cannot establish by it anything for which you cannot 
bring direct proof of fects, or strict logical deductions 
from facts, That is the "scientific method." Now 
let us test Mr. Cook in some of his main positions by 
that, Of course І cannot review here this morning 
sixty or seventy lectures, My purpose will be accom- 
plished when I take a single leading argument from 
some of his main points, and let you see his method, 
let you see what he has done with it, and how much 
he has accomplished. 

I shall pass over bis discussion of “Evolution,” on 
which he spent so long a time In the early part of the 
winter, for the simple reason that it le сара of tak- 

care of Iteelf. It із in the hands of Mr. Darwin, 

and of most all the sclentific men of the time. There 
is hardly a man In the civilized world to-day, who has 
given It competent, earnest, unblassed study, who has 
not accepted It In some one of its forms, Let me, in 
connection with this, simply give you, in my own 
words, the warning of P el, & prominent scientific 
man of Germany. When, he says, а few years ago, 
the Pope and his followers put the Crestor of thia 
universe on the Index, because he had not chosen to 
create the world after the Ptolemalc pattern, but had 
chosen yo create It after the system that Copernicus 
himself had discovered, they simply showed the 
power of prejudice and bigotry. Peschel warne the 
men of thie time,—and I give his warning again to 
you, lest we again repeat that folly of persecuting the 
Creator, in the persons of those that are iving the 
dest expositions of His methods, and doing it all 

for the sake of a mental phantom or а theological 

prejudice, When Newton discovered the law of 
gravitation, Leibnitz, the grandest living mathemati- 
clan besidea Newton, rejected it to the day of his 
death, for a purely theological reason, And yet 
since that time all the preachers of the world have 
been using Newton's discoveries In astronomy as а 
means whereby to set forth the glory and grandeur of 
the creative work of God. And I prophesy here to- 
day that It will not be twenty-five years before the 
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Orthodox ministers of this country will be reading 
the law of evolution in tha. first chapter of Genesis, 
and telling the world that they always believed it.“ 

I pase this, then; and the first point that I wish 
seriously to take up and analyze at any length ia Mr, 
Cook’s treatment of the queation of materialism, as 
opposed to spirit. Now you know me, well enough, 
friends, to know that !f any man in this city, or in 
any part of this world, could give me In my hand, so 
that I conid grasp it, а new weapon against materi- 


alism (which I disbelieve, utterly reject, and despise), 
—if, I say, he could give me a new weapon at 
materialism, I would give him heartfelt УЖ) | 


should consider it a favor and a blessing conferred 
upon the city of Boston if Mr. Cook could have suc- 
ceeded in such an attempt. But what did he do? He 
reviewed at length the ta that are familiar to 
all who are acquainted with sclence, in this direction, 
concerning the mechanism and structure of the brain, 
He merely echoed thoughts and guesses and specula- 
tions concerning this. er іа the great authority 
on this subject,—the man who stands recognized as 
lesder, And such men as Prof. Youmans, such 
men аз George Н Lewes of land—the most 
competent men of the age, all will tell you that Fer- 
ler's work is only p ory, and that there is noth- 
Ing in this direction that is definitely and finally set- 
tled. We know very little indeed about the brain. 
Bo that Mr. Cook's science, so far as this ів concerned, 
was simply standing on the speculations of other 
men, and carrying the speculations a little farther. 
But the principal point here is this: you will re- 
member how, week after week, elaborately and at 
length, Mr. Cook abused, villified and misrepresented 
men аз Tyndall, such men as Huxley, such men 
as Herbert Spencer, such men as John Fiske of Har- 
vard,—abused them at length for thelr materialism. 
And here let me tell you what I propose to prove, 
and defy Mr. Cook, or any one else, to controvert: 
that the only argument which the Monday Lecture- 
ship, during the whole course of this winter, has 
brought against materialism which is worth five 
minutes’ consideration on the рагі of a thoughtful 
man, the said Rev, Зора Denk did steal bodily from 
Huxley, from Tyndall, S , and from John 
Fiske,—the very men that in the same breath he was 
abusing. This із not the vapor of words. I am not 
one—being such as Mr, Cook would call “a small 
er —I am not one to assume that the Mon- 
ay Lectureship had not read Huxley and dall and 
Herbert Spencer’s Psychology, and Prof. John Fiske's 
Cosmic Р Ay. I would not dare bring a charge 
against his claimed “‘coloesal scholarship" that he 
had not even read these works. And yet the fact 
remains, juat as І have stated it, that the one sole 
рума materialism which he has brought 
forward this winter that is worth, as I said, a mo- 
ment’s consideration by а careful and intelligent 
thinker, is contained, and elaborately wrought ont, in 
the works of these men. I wish to read you just one 
sentence as a specimen, Prof, Huxley (whom Mr, 
Cook pnt forward as the prince of *materialists), after 
dwelling on Berkeley's celebrated argument for ídeal- 
ism, goes on thus: I concelve that this reasoning’ 
(that 18, the reasoning of Berkeley) ‘‘is ectly 
refragable ; and therefore, if I were obl! to choose 
between absolute materialism and absolute idealism, 
I should feel compelled to accept the latter alterna- 
tive," That is from Huxley's Critiques and Addresses, 
914. A similar argument you will find In his 
Bermona, їп his Discourse on Descartes. You 
find the same thing wrought out elaborately 
at length In Spencer's Princ 


and 


pt 

ic Philosophy, the chap- 
ic , the 
ter on Matter and Spirit," Vol. II., 432, et -A 
The whole s ent of Mr. Cook on subject ів 
not only touched on, but elaborately wrought out їп 
a magnificent manner, finer than I have ever seen it 
anywhere else, in а whole chapter of Fiske’s Cosmic 
Philosophy; so that if Mr. Cook had taken this one 
— — into Tremont Temple and had read it to his 
audience he would have presented the identical - 
ment in а much finer and stronger way than he did 
in his own language. 

Iam reminded here, sa suggested by this Method,“ 
of that sharp epigram of a wit of the last century, 
who, haying read a play that had been written by a 
friend, said to him :— 

“Your comedy I've read, my friend, 


And like part you plifered best, 
But sare the drama you ht mend; 
Tak. „шап, and the rest.“ 


a со 
If Mr. Cook had stolen the whole of it he would 
have made a better lecture than he did. So much for 
materialism. You can estimate how much thia style 
of кран is worth on the basis of the scientific 


I come now to look at Mr. Cook's treatment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity—one of the cardinal central 
ints, His argument, In outline, Is simply thia: 

е asserts that it is taught in the New Testament, 
by implication, at mec He asserts that it was 
believed by the ante-Nicené fathers—that is, the fa- 
ther» living before the formulation of the Nicene 
Creed. He asserts that it was the creed of the mar- 
tyrs. And then, after three assertions, he goes on to 
outline it with that celebrated flgure, which уоп will 
remember, of the rainbow. Now let us test this ar- 
ent а little by the “scientific method." And in 

e first place suppose, for the p of this argu- 
ment, that the trine of the Trinity iè written In 
large letters all over every single page in the New 
Testament. How much would it mean as a scientific 
argument on the basis of the “‘sclentific method" ? 
* In fact, an article appeared in the New York Tribune 
d Sati, while Huxley was in New York, advocating this 


Why, Ít would mean simply this (and when people: 


fling texts at your heads І ask you to notice and re- 
member this idea),—it would mean simply that cer- 
tain men who wrote the New Testament books, 
elghteen hundred years ago, more or less, believed 
the do&trine of the Trinity. But these same certain 
men, efghteen hundred years ago, more or less, be- 
lieved mat the world was flat, and that the eun 
moved around it. They believed in witchcraft. 
They believed in possession by devils. They be- 
lieved in exorcism. They believed in all sorta of 
things. It seems a little strange, when you are going 
to argue strictly on the basis of the scientific method, 
that these men’s opinions should be absolutely taken 
as factin to one point of their belief and ut 
terly rej as nonsense concerning every other! 
But until Mr. Cook establishes the infallibility of 
these men's opinions he has not taken one single 
slightest step towards proving the doctrine of the 


ty. 

His next argument was chat it was believed by 

the ante-Nicene fathers," Here, again, the same 
rinciple holds. Suppose it was believed by the ante- 
jcene fathers. I admit for a moment (which I shall 
deny In the next breath) that they did believe it. 
Suppose they did believe it; what of it? They be- 
Heved в many other Thousands of 
ple believe in Mormonism. опа of people be- 
leve In Buddhism. Is that scientific argument for 
their truth? If it is, we have got more infallibilities 
in this universe than we shall know what to do with, 

His Ma argoment la "y pd —— the 2 the 
martyrs, Suppose it was; it ply means t cer- 
tain men етей the doctrine with sufflelent cer- 
tainty to die for their faith, Mormons believed !n 
Joe Smith sufficiently to be willing to die for their 
faith. There fs no faith on the face of the earth that 
has not had its martyrs. Doesthe belief of the mar- 

in his creed make it true? When the Mohamme- 

leaps on the swords of his enemies, dying with 

the vision of Paradise, with its seventy thousand 

hourles, opening before him, does that prove the 

Paradise with the seventy thousand houries? It 
proved that the martyr believed it, and that ів all. 

Now, then, let me give you a specimen of Mr. 
Cook's treatment of these ents,“ as he calls 
them. (As you see, of course, are no arguments 
at all.) I want to refer to that celebrated epistle of 
Clement, that he made so much of In his ont 
Temple lecture two or three weeks ago. Clement, it 
is supposed—notice there la a little weak link in the 
chain of argument; it 18 not known that he was the 
author—it la osed that he was the author of a 
celebrated Epistle to the Corinthians. And it is 
supposed that this man was the one whom Paul re- 
fers to in his Epistle to the Philippians, and во was a 
person known to Paul. Of course if it could be 
proved that this man, living away back in that time 
and known to Paul, believed in the Trinity, it would 
be a very X i ment in favor of the mue 
tlon—not that the ty was true, but t the 
ante-Nicene fathers, some of them, believed it. But 
let us see how he treats this eplstle of Clement. This 
epletie, as is admitted by every competent critic in 

е world, in ita prevailing tone, and in most all of 
its passages, 19 utterly Inconsistent with’ the doctrine 
of the deity of Jesus Christ. It fairly bristles with 
pas from one end to the other that teach the 
subordinate and = e А r та 
one passage near the beginning ee e t 
some critics have каи might зау teach 
anotherdoctrine. We have just one manuscript in 
existence (one original one) of thia epistle of Clement. 
The whole argument turns on the use of one word— 
whether |t 1s mathemata or pathemata,—and the p 
and m in Greek are so nearly alike that it is one of 
the commonest things in the world to have them 
mixed up by transcribers; and in the present in- 
stance a part of the letter Is gone, so that it ls utterly 
impossible for any human being living to decide 
whether it was one or the other. If it is mathemata 
it means no at all to our purpose. If it was 

ata 16 might possibly be twisted into meaning 
a little somet! But such authorities as Lardner 
and Bunsen, such anthorities as Reuss and Dorner— 
one of the t of German theologians—all of 
them Orthodor—every single one of them concedes 
that It ls not worth a straw as an nt. And 
yet on the strength of this, and -a-dozen te“ 
and “‘perhapses”’ piled er, Mr. Cook, by inject- 
Ing, In b ta, some words of his own, and puti 
а meaning into the passage that 1s not there at all, 
brings forward the shade of the m!ghty Clement and 
puts him at the right hand of the Monday Lecture- 
ship &nd stands him up ав a witness to the doctrines 
of Joseph Cook,—a mere shuffling with authorities, 
forhedoes not even hint at a question concerning 
the interpretation that he brings forward, Photius, 
Bishop o rerom eem the ninth century, says 
this epistle is not Or concerning the person of 
Christ. And chiefly for this resson—though once 
read 1n the churches—it was left out in forming the 
New Testament canon, The other authorities that 
he quotes do not even go so far as this. 

And now let me clear your minds a little bit on 
this рош before I leave it, because I know it must 
trouble a great many of you. It used to trouble me 
before I learned so much as I have concerning the 
thinking of the early ages. There are undoubtedly 

assages In the Bible, and s in the early 

hurch fathers, that ascribe to Jesus certain su 
natural qualities and offices and powers. hat 
means simply that these men believed that he was a 
supernatural being and possessed some of these 
Saperkara qualities. And in the first chapter of 
John it looks in one place as though Jesus were him- 
self called God, 

And now, suppose this were all true, what of it? 
Remember that, во far as any passage speaking in 
exaltation of Jesus, or referring to him as the son 
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of God, or as the child of God, or as а supernatural 
being or pre&xistent being, із concerned, remember 
that not a single one of these passages has the alight- 
est bearing on the question of the truth or untrath 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Evenif you proved 
that Jesus was God, it would be a “Duality,” and 
not а Trinity. There is no reason in the nature of 
toiag why you should stop at three and not make it 
x. 


It was а common, familiar, early bellef, a bellef 
not confined to Judaism, bnt universal in that period 
of the world, that God wss likely to send super- 
natural beings, angels, and messen into the 
world, for th arpoja or that. So it was nothing 
atrange 1f people ved that Jesus was one of these 
supernatural beings sent on euch а mission, But 
even If he were ed God, what then? Take that 
first chapter of John, and that remarkable verse, how 

„much does it mean to в person familiar with the 
thought of the early ages? I have had occasion to 
tell some of you in my Bible-clasa what I must re- 
pest here for the benefit of you all. You know that 
there was at that time a wid sect called the 

Gnoatics. And even outside of this sect the pecul- 

inrities of the Gnostic bellef were spread ev here 
through the current philosophy and thought of the 
time. The New Testament itself—of course you 
cannot observe it in the English translation, but 
every one who knows anything of it in the Greek 

and otherwise іа familiar with the doctrines o 

Gnosticism, knows the truth of this—is covered all 

over with the finger-marks of this Gnostic belief. 
The Book of John is full of technical terms and 
een of the Gnostic Abs What was the 

nostic belief? The Gnostic bellef was that the 
original and supreme God dwelt apart and afar from 
the operations of the material universe, and had 
nothing whatever to do with matter. They taught 
that he did not create the world, nor sun, nor star, 
delty, L delegate-delth that. they called a Demiurgus, 

У, а * urgus, 

that was the creator of the world. 

Now Mr. Cook, in the face of facts like these, goes 
on and makes a striking impression on his audience 
by quoting some ages from the early fathers, in 
which they speak of Jesus as the creator of the 
world. And ple to-day say, as they take up the 
Bible and read the paseage that speaks of the world 
being created by, or through, Jesus Christ (notice 
how that chimes in with the Gnostic philosophy, 
that God created the world by, or through, an agent, 
just as you make a trade in саро у. ОГ y 
your agent or messenger)—Mr. Cook, I say, makes 
an immense impression on his sudlence by quoting 
passages that refer to Jesus as creator of the world; 
and we all feel to-day, when we come to such à pas- 
sage, that Jesus Christ was divine, for we say, No- 

y but God could create a world," But mark you, 

in the philosophy and belief that prevailed at that 
time the doctrine that Jesus Christ was the creator 
of the world was the strongest of All possible ways of 
asserting that he was not the original and supreme 
God, because it was a very fundamental article of 
their bellef that this original and supreme God did 
not do the work of creation. Now here again a 
“amall philosopher" does not dare to assume that 
the '*colossal scholarship" of the Monday Lectureship 
is not familiar with this truth. But If he іа, unless 
he 1s convicted by this of ignorance, you yourself can 
draw the inference as to whether he is or is not con- 
victed of the wilful suppression of evidence, the per- 
version of truth, the misrepresentation of facta. 

And this is the sum total of his proof of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. There is not an Intelligent jury 
in Boston or in New York that would think of con- 
victing Willlam Tweed of stealing the worth of a мл 
on the basis of evidence so flimsy as that. And this 
he calls his “scientific method" 1 

I pae now to consider for & moment the doctrine 
of “the atonement” as he treated it by the scientific 
method." I must deal with this very — — 
ply by pointing ont one or two principles which you 
can readily apprehend. What are the facts on which 
is based any claim that there ought to be an atone- 
ment? Simply this: there are certain laws of this 
unlverse—laws grounded in the nature of y— 
by which the universe stands together, and which 
are essentia] to its permanence. If you break these 
laws you necessarily and inevitably suffer the ep 
of broken laws. If you keep them, it la life 
health and peace. oat of us, through ignorance, 
inherited weakness, tendencies this way or that, 
have, In some direction, at some time, broken these 
laws, Now comes in the Orthodox and says: On 
account this fact (which all the world admits), 
since it is necessary that law must be upheld and the 
— of that law must be punished, therefore 
somebody must take the penalty," (But conelder, 
friends, somebody does take the penalty already —ev- 
ery day, every instant. You сап no more break any 

utest fragment of the law of God and not suffer 
than you can put your hand in the fire and it not be 
burned.) And since some men are saved and delly- 
ered, the ent ls that God must tske the pen- 
alty upon himself. Mr. Cook deliberately shifte the 
whole ground of the old Orthodox faith, and says 
that it is “‘chastieement” that God takes upon him- 
self rather than 'punishment." But it amounts to 
the same thing, or amounts to nothing at all, as ar- 


gument. 

Consider, then, this, and It will be а light to guide 
you thro all this wilderness of confusion sur- 
rounding the subject of “the atonement.“ There 
are just two ways by which any law, human or di- 
vine, can be — and supported: one 1s by the 
person who it suffering the penalty. A law is 
not broken. We simply say figuratively that а man 
breaks a law; but he ses and the law breaks 
him. 'The law stands in its integrity, ect In ev- 
ery part; works under the impulse of the divine and 
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eternal Omnipotence. The other way by which 
to maintain a daw is to have it kept. Now, so far as 
the law itself is concerned, it Is indifferent to that, of 
course, whether It is maintained by the penalty being 
exacted when it is broken, or whether it {6 main- 
tained by being obeyed, Now, then, the man does 
suffer the necessary, essential, and adequate result of 
broken law every time that he breaks it, And if 
men are brought into obedience to that law, the law 
has no desire or power of going back and exacting 
something for that which !s Suppose to-day 
the whole universe were brought up into perfect or- 
der, and all persone were keeping steny this law of 
God; who cares, then, for the past? Evil has passed 
ayay like a morning clond. It were only criminal, 
causeless revenge to punish any one after the evil It- 
self had ceased to be. 

With that slight touch upon the doctrine of the 
atonement I pass to the last main point in my discus- 
sion of the Importance of clear-thinking everywhere; 
and that is Mr. Cook's method of dealing with the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment. Iam not going 
to è it on gene ands., I shall simply give 

u the method in which he treats it,—claiming t 
t is scientific. And here let me say that the sum 
total of his teaching (which he calls scientific) is 
based on simple, ualified , from first to 
last. Throughout the whole argument he does not 
touch his feet anywhere, What is his ent? 
The first point In it is this: he assumes t men 
may voluntarily come into a condition of permanent, 
confirmed ulness. Has he proved it? Has he 
proved that a man may do it? is the totality 
of his proof? Simply that there are men who die 
unrepentant and apparently still on thelr downward 
course, as we ssy, morally But let me Indicate to 
you how much this is worth: here is a man who goes 
on in the downward course until he is twenty years 
old; then he repents, turns, and goes upwards, An- 
other man goes on in the downward course until he 
is forty; then he repents and goes upwards. An- 
other man goes on In the downward course until he 
is aixty; then he repents and goes upwards, And I 
remember one remarkable case in my own ministe- 
rial experience of a man at eighty years of age re- 
penting and coming to me like a little child to be- 
come n member of my church“; so it ів possible for 
aman torepent even at eighty years of age. Now, 
suppose this man who repented at an had died 
when he was fifty; he would die still going down- 
ward, as we say. How does Mr. Cook, happen to 
know that at the end of fifteen or years in the 
other world it is utterly impossible for this same man 
who would have repented here at elghty, at the same 
time, when he gets to be 1 there, to turn and go 
upward in the other world Betore thís assumption 

Mr. Cook is worth the breath he takes to utter it he 
must give us one poor little fact. And until hecan go 
into the other world and follow the course of each 
one of its innumerable inhabitanta until he gets 
clear to the other end of eternity, it is utterly Impos- 
sible for him to tal) us that any man will continue on 
his downward course forever. That question cannot 
be decided until the end of forever,—not on the basis 
of fact and the use of the scientific method. When 
Mr. Cook has been to the other end of forever, and 
comes back and a case, then we will account 
his argument w something. 

After he has assumed that a man may do this, then 
he goes on to make another gigantic jump of assum 
Чоп and assumes that aver so many people will do it. 
Even If you proved that a man mighé do it, that 
would not prove that anybody would. Perhaps I can 
prove that any one of yon may do any sort of unrea- 
sonable and unheard-of 4hing before night; but on the 
basis of that it would hardly be reasonable for me to 
assume that you would do it, and then go and tell 
your neighbors that you had done it. 

And then, again, another niic assumption ia 
that the Omnipotent power t we call God, who 
reigns and rules at the heart of this universe, could 
not help himeelf if anybody chose to go on and con- 
firm himself іп a character of evil and become per- 
manently opposed to him; because Mr. Cook says (I 
quote hie own words In his last Monday'e lecture)]— 
he says deliberately, and makes it the foundation of 
one of his grand structures of argument and syll 
—*'God wills man's ection.” He sdmits, then, 
that God wants everybody to be perfect; and he darea, 
for the sake of upholding the blasphemous assumption 
of the Pagan doctrine of everlasting torture, for the 
sake of upholding that, he dares to assert in the face 
of the Almighty that if men choose to go on in oppo- 
sition to him forever he cannot help himself, That is 
the sum total of hie argument on that point. For if 

wills man’s perfection, and he can help himeelf, 
then it would seem to be the next logical step that he 
would help himself, and that man would some time 
be perfect. 

If a man, then, who plants himself on the scien- 
tific basis, and ie going to argue atrictly in accord- 
ancs with the scientific method, offers, as the sum 
total of his gigantic argument for everlasting punish- 
ment, three magnificent ''1fs," [t ie not a very sub- 
atantial affair, after all. You may build a structure 
as high as heaven, and if it reste on ап If“ at the 
bottom it ls about as good as a cob-house In в storm. 
The scientific method starts with its feet on a rock 
somewhere—with a fact,—and there cannot by any 
— be a acientific method until you get your 

eet on that rock. 

As to Mr. Cook's treatment of Theodore Parker I 
shall say nothing beyond remarking that he le in the 
hande of careful year-long students of Mr. Parker, 
who are critically acquainted with his works, І сор- 
fess to you that I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
Theodore Parker's writings, in all their particulars, 
so that I am fit to take up the statements of Mr. 
Cook concerning them. I have kept myself to-da 
on that which I do know, and which I can prove if 
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were called upon to do it in a court of justice, 
Therefore I leave Theodore Parker one side, merely 
remarking that Mr. David A. Wasson, a man who 
has made Theodore Parker' works the study of 
years, said only last Sunday (a statement that means 
а great deal more when calmly put, as he it, 
than when uttered In the excitement of debate) that, 
eo far ва he had studied and read Theodore Parker's 
works, Mr. Cook had not made one single statement 
abont Theodore Parker yet that was not a misstate- 
ment. I give you that, on Mr. Wasson's authority, 
for what it ia worth. 

And now, then, Christian friends, I must ask your 
time for a few minutes longer while I take up Mr. 
Cook's method of treating authorities, In two or three 
Instances, that have not come in the Une of my reg- 
ular argument. Ido it because from one case you 
can know all. And I want you, and I want any per- 
son that reads what I say here this morning, to un- 
derstand how much Nr they can put pen 
Ше M. Lectureship's use of authorities, Here 
the other day he quoted from a fresh book called 
Tha Best Reading, edited by Mr. Perkins, and 
brought him up as an authority for the position he 
was taking concerning the Bible, as against Mr. Gib- 
bon, the historian. A day or two afterwards Mr. 
Perkins comes ont іп an article over his own name, 
in the Globe, and wn Taughs at the idea of Mr. 
Cook's making any such use of it, and says that his 
8 is just as good on one aide as itis on the 
other. 

You will remember, some of you, Mr. Cook's çita- 
tion of Carlyle’s opinion of Darwin, some time ago, 
full of misstatements of fact tostart with. And then 
consider the absurdity for a moment of Carlyle, the 
great littérateur, but no scientist at all, sitting In 
ae pring upon à man like Darwin, and 

ught to the city of Boston to condemn his system 

Another point: one of Mr. Cook’s strongest ap- 
peals that he has made this winter has been by means 
of conjuring up the shade of Hermann Lotze, a cel- 
brated writer, a philosopher of Germany, one of the 
greatest men of the age; and he brought him, in his 

ent against Huxley, and put him in opposition 
to Haxley,—telling the intelligent city of Boston that 
here was the greatest man of Germany who was go- 
ing utterly to demolish one of the greatest men of 
England; and he stood him up, and with his image 
attempted to knock Mr. Huxley down. You can 
judge of the accuracy of the scholarship involved in 
such а performance аз that, In regard to this par- 
ticular point where Mr. Cook set Lotze in opposition 
to Huxley, Lotze teaches precisely and identically 
the same doctrine that Huxley teaches. This ів an- 
other illustration of Mr. Cook's use of authorities! 

But the most strange, far-fetched, and outrageous 
опе of all was his treatshent of Mr. Carlyle and Dean 
Stanley, as backing-up his ition as a believer in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Nicene Creed. You 
will remember that, for It has bean written about in 
papers; and it ia one of the most noteworthy occur- 
rences of the winter. He goes on and states that 
Carlyle and Dean Stanley аге both bellevera in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Now let me delay you в minute in regard to those 
men. Mr. Stanley delivered a rey celebrated ad- 
dress before the students of the University of St. 
Andrew’s, at Edinburgh, the other day. It laso thor- 
oughly rationalistic in Ita whole doctrine, from one 
end to the other, that it le republished аз a liberal 
document in the Unitarian papers of both England 
and America. And this same lecture was the basis 
of Mr. Cook’s assertions. In it Dean Stanley ex- 
plicitiy and implicitly abandons almost every single 
essential point of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
ү himself subatantlally on the platform on which 

myself claim to stand. Mr. Cook, in quoting the 
words of Dean Stanley, saya of Mr. Carlyle: “Mr. 
Carlyle has not broken the traditions of the 
Bcottish Church.” That is Mr. Cook's quotation 
from Dean Stanley. Mr. Stanley's own words are 


these: Mr. Carlyle has not disdained the traditions 


of his Church," You might say that of anybody. 
Mr. Cook, for the sake of bringing Mr. Stanley аз а 
witness to the Orthodoxy of Carlyle, changes the 
words that are published all over America, and pute 
entirely another meaning into Ма 1 

And, then, as to Mr. Carlyle's adhesion to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, why, read him ш the Life of 
Sterling, and all throughout his different books. He 
stands as the one gigantic representative, in this age 
of that contempt for shams, that hates a pretence of 
belief where the heart has been eaten m 

And to think of Carlyle's praising the Thirty-nine 
Articles when nearly of the ministers of the 
English Church, to-day, by thelr own confession, do 
not believe the Thirty-nine Articles! Think of him 
standing behind to bolster up a sham like that! 

And then Carlyle himself, in hie own lan e, 
has used words of bitterest contempt for these Thirty- 
nine Articles. Let me give you a espe and 
you can see, then, how Orthodox Carlyle із concern- 
ing the creed of the Church of England. He says 
in the celebrated verse quoted by Tyndall at the en 
of one of hls lectures :— 

“The Bulider of this universe was wise; 

He formed all souls, all systema, planets, particles, 
The plan he formed bis worlds and жопа by 

Was- Heavens l- was thy small nine-and thirty articles!” 
That is Carlyle’s Orthodoxy on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, in his own words, without changing the 
sense to make them mean something else. 

And then he brings Carlyle and Stanley up in 
Westmiuster Abbey and says he is golng to make 
them recite the Thirty-nine Articles in ороно to 
certain words he shall quote. But after he has got 
them installed in his imagination, in Westminster 
Abbey, he drop the Thirty-nine Articles, and there 
ia no hint of them from that time forth in all the reat 
of his lecture. For that he substitutes the Litany, 
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which is simply general expressions of praise and 
worship of God, w. not only Carlyle and 
Stanley, but which Theodore Parker, which Confu- 
clus, which Zoroaster, which any man with Intelli- 
gence and reverence in his nature, al] over the world, 
could have repeated just as well ss Carlyle and Desn 


Stanley, And that is an t that they believe 
the x Articles, Evry 
Now I have just one word more to say in regard 


this scientific method with which we : Mr. 
Cook has not offered one single fact in to these 
matters which I have btought up for discussion, the 
central ones that he has treated this winter. He 
does not know, or if he does be has not put in prae- 
tice, the very first letters of the alphabet of the всі- 
entific method. And, furthermore, I dare to assert 
here, in opposition to the teaching that has been so 
bruited abroad in the city of Boston this winter, I 
dare to and challenge New England or Amer- 
ica for a reply,—there is not one single distinctive 
doctrine of the Orthodox system that ever has been 
por by the scientific method, that сап be proved 
y the scientific method, that in tbe nature of th 

the scientific method can even be b 
to. The man, then, who 
and atands faithfully by it ia 
thodoxy. 

Now, then, what is the summing up? 

Mr. Cook's claimed science is sciolism, His hydra- 
headed propositional logic is assertion. His proof la 
rhetoric. is insight is perversion. His Orthodozy 
{в Cook-ism. His honesty and fairness in debate are 
either ignorance, carelessness in tha use of authori- 
tles, or something which I will not name, but which 
you can infer for yourselves, He has poured out his 
reading undigested before the andiences that have 

thered around him, as a champion ef the old be- 
liefs. He has added hardly one thought of his own 
that will stand the investigation of в critic, That 
in him which ів true ia not new, and that which is 
new le not true; ог, at any rate, if it la, he has ut- 
terly failed to prove it.—Boston Commonwealth. 

— —„—— — — 


ON THE ANNIHILATION OF THE MIND. 


BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, HARVARD COLLEGE. 


There are some subjects which are achable 
by any of the present methods of scientific Investi- 
gation; yet the human mind, especially that form of 
it which is utterly untrained in aclentific methods of 
thought, loves to ponder over the profoundest mys- 
teries, and calle upon Science with an almost imper- 
atiye tone to solve moral doubts and fears, One of 
the greatest questions which one finds is perplexing 
the general reader of popular science, who is also an 
independent thinker on religious 8 is that 
of the survival, во to speak, of the human mind and 
all that betokens the mental and moral power of 
man after death. The alarming doctrine that the 
mind and sonl are the result of a process of growth 
in the Individual, dike physical growth of bone and 
muscle, and that body and mind increase and de- 
crease together, and are resolved into the elemente 
again at the close of life, is not infrequently put for- 
ward НҮ materialista. It 18 maintained, further, that 
the bellef in immortality is largely a matter of edu- 
cation, notwithstanding the evidence which із 
brought forward to prove that even uncivilized na- 
tons have a bèlief in deities and a future life. To 
the materialist, the picture presented by the unwrap- 
ping of a Peruvian family borial-sack, with its young 
and old mummies, and ita collection of pottery and a 
bag of grain to help the disembodied spirits on their 
way to a happier hunting-ground, is pathetic only 
because it seems к hopeless superstition. What 
kind of а soul, it is asked, has the Digger Indian 
who is hardly more intelligent than a wild animal? 
If he bas a mind and soul, so has my dog. No; 
what we call the soul is a cultivated state or condl- 
tion which perishes like a highly-diselplined adapta- 
tlon of the muscles of the body which a gymnast 
possesses. It is а state of crystallization; It ie a re- 
action or interaction of atoms consequent upon phys 
ical growth. When the body dies, the min and 
{te attributes perish. Such utter disbelief in the 

at doctrine of the resurrection is hard to combat; 
ir, even among scientific thinkers, the class of men 
who do not become attached to the cast-iron ways 
down which thought has traveled to them is small, 
А logician who sets his mental machinery in motion, 
and then steps to one side to scrutinize its defects 
and limitations, Is rare. To hint that there may be 
higher processes of logic than those generally ac- 
cepted, [mplies the possesslon of а scientific mind, 
to вау the least, not of в quantitative cast. It has 
seemed to the writer that a discussion of the {dea of 
the degradation of spiritual energy, so to speak, 
would not be an unprofitable or irreverent subject 
from the purely eclentific point of view, A little 
thought will convince one that no transformation 
of energy can take place In Nature without degrada- 
tion or dissipation of it. In order to generate steam 
we must expend the energy stored up in the coal; 
and In Ita turn the steam in doing work passes from 
A hotter state to в colder one. А fres supply of 
energy Ia needed In order to enable the cold y to 
do work again. There is a tendency to a uniform 
diffusion of heat, or to a degradation of energy. 

In the process of physical growth and decay, the 
doctrine of the conservatlon of force, and the degra- 
dation of energy, is clearly exemplified, What the 
body receives from the sun in the process of growth 
ів given back, transformed, to the earth. At death 
the physical being unde a chemical change; 
and the earth and air recall to themselves their re- 
spective portions. Here there is an equivalent ren- 
dering of matter. If the soul and mind have been 
the result of a process of growth, the eritire po- 
tential energy of the living unit has not been ac- 


& to apply 
peals to that method 
t, at any rate to Or- 


counted for in the final dlesolution. The mat of 
a bird can be resolved into waves of motion w 4 
although they сезле after а moment, and the conse- 
quent vibrations of the human ear die &way, are still 
exerting an influence upon matter. Babbage, in his 
“Bridgewater Treatises,” has drawn a powerful plet- 
ure of the possible permanence of the motion which 
haf been communicated to the ether by the tones of 
а human voice, and shows that it may not be impos- 
sible to believe that the eloquence of Demosthenes 
still continues In some form of motion. So we can 
believe that the nn effects of a bird’s song can 
remain forever таргевып& some form of motion 
upon matter. Besides the physical vibrations which 

в song communicated to the human ear, It has во 
Impreesed the mind that, after the lapee of years, the 
repetition of the same notes can call up innumerable 
memories of deeds and a thousand pane of the 
past. In the mind of the poet it may be the one de- 
tached note from which he can construct в song of 
home which can serve to arouse the ardor of the 
Christian Slav sgsinst the Turk, and store up a 
fearful potential energy which by its fall can destroy 
entire nations. Here we have, in the transforma- 
tion of the vibrations of sound to another form of en- 
ergy, 2 continual degradation of an ; but we may 
have by the same means an exaltation of spiritual 
potential energy which is unexplained by our doc- 
trine of the conservation of force, and seems to re- 
quire the Incoming of another element in our calcu- 
lations. Where does appear the force of mind, the 
high courage, which.can enable a feeble body to 
maintain a high potential energy out of the same 
physical materials which contribute to the formation 
of the sluggishnees of others? It may be anewered: 

‚ What makes the difference between the energy of 
the blooded hunter and that of the dray-horse? 
Where does the difference appear in the final disso- 
lution? With this latter question we immediately 
perceive the difference between the degradation of 
energy which accompanies that which recalls life, 
and that which is manifested in the combinations of 
matter. Gunpowder, fired by the concentrated rays 
of the sun, leaves only sashes and a rapidly-disap- 
pearing veil of smoke. It has im upon the 
ether vibrations which are forever undergoing rapid 
transformations: In regard to its physica! nature 
it goes from inertness to inertness. A current of 
electricity is maintained by chemical action which 
takes place in a voltaic cell. Aslongas this action 
continues, the current can exercise Its functions. 
When the potential energy of the chemical activity 
falls, the current dies away. From the earth the 
gunpowder can be reconstructed with exactly the 
same characteristics. From the earth, en- 
dowed with life can be created by а process which is 
far beyond our ken, yet the new creations are never 
exact reproductions. We are’ forced to acknowledge 
that there must be something which is called the 
principle of life. If there is such a principle, does it 

e at the parece death of each individual? If во, 
we must modify the all-embracing scope of the doc- 
trine of the conservation of force and ite non-anni- 
hilation. When a body loses ite heat, or ita electri- 
cal charge, we can readily form the equation of 
transformation. With matter endowed with life we 
must join, by an additive or subtractive sign, an un- 
known functlon which we may term the life-func- 
tion. In diecussing such an equation of transforma- 
tion of energy, we mast refuse to admit such a term 
depending on the life-function, on the ground that 
we are dealing with matter and materi forces, апа 
that there is no energy distinct from that communi- 
cated by chemical . Or we must admit it; 
and make some assumption which can just as well 
be made in reference to Its spiritual or non-physical 
nsture ss in торый to the peculiar relations which 
different organic compounds may maintain toward 
each other. The first step leaves an hiatus in our 

ion for the transformation of energy,'and the 
second gives a choice of belief. 

It may seem to some that the doctrine of Darwin 
is capable of extended to intellectual philoso- 
phy; and, as anima! types fail to flourish and 
perpetuate themselves because the conditions are 
not propitious, во we can admit the possibility that 
the th Sea cannibal is endowed with & mind or 

soul germ which could be developed if the right con- 

ditions were at hand. In chemistry we find many 
substances which gre apparently identical in compo- 
sition, but which possess diverse qualities. Certain 
conditions are requisite to produce different states 
of the same compound. If these conditions are not 
fulfilled, the required combination is not made. 

With the cannibal our equation of the conservation 
of force would require а amall term to represent the 
mind and soul, but a comparatively large one, it may 
be, to account for that stress of the icles, во to 
sposk, which manifesta itself as Ше. The source of 
the physical energy із the sun's heat. Looking, 
therefore, at the problem of life and mind from a 
purely scientific point of view, we seem to require а 
source from which can come the principle of life 
and which can create moral and intellectual growth 
in suitable soil and under fitting conditions, In the 
case of the energy derived from the sun's heat we 
have a cycle of operations in which there ів no anni- 
hilation of force. If we grant that there is a source 
of life and mind independent of mere chemical 

produced by the sun's heat, and if we adhere 
to the notion of the conservation of force applied to 
this principle of life and mind, we are led to adopt 
the idea of а cyole of operations in which there is no 
annihilation of spiritual force. The doctrine of the 
existence of the spirit after physical death seems to 
me not to be foreign to the scientific ideas of the 
conservation of force, which have now obtained 
such complete supremacy in the science of phyelcs; 
or to the doctrínes of Darwin, which are accepted 
by so large а body of eminent naturalists. Without 
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the suntthere would be an annihilation of force. 
When esergy is dissipated, we find the sun exalting 
it again, by processes which we cannot completely 
follow. The idea of a great source of life and mind, 
the pro of our Le dur sun, which sets in mo- 
tion а тая? scheme for the survival of the fittest, and 
the exaltation of energy in vast cycles, ів not incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of the New Testament, 
and seems to be required in & philosophical theory 
which shall endeavor to account for the differences 
in that gréat spiritus]! world which are continually 
suggested to the human mind by the various types of 
mental growth.—Populer Science Monthly for April, 
-_ 8 y—k — —— — — — 


PROGRESS OF THE OHNKISTIAN AMEND- 
. MENT MOVEMENT. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24, 1877. 
DEAR STATESMAN :— 

Only two Christian ministers, of all the large 
number I have thus far called upon, have declared 
themselves opposed to the National Reform Move- 
ment, One of them, Dr. W. W. Patton, takes 
squarely the ground of secularism, and opposes not 
only the Religious Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, but every law or act of our govern- 
ment which favors Ohristianlty. At a large most- 

in Farwell Hall one Sabbath afternoon last 
fall, this gentleman upheld the exclusion of the 
Bible from the public schools, and was applauded to 
the echo by a multitude of the enemies of the Christ- 
lan religion, and by other secularists. He assured 
me that his views were ground rapidly among 
Christians; but I have not met with a single minister 
of his own church who does not emphatically con- 
demn his course and oppose his . йо far 
as I can judge, his discourse has open e eyes of 
many to the logical results of the secular theory of 
government. 

The other minister to whom I referred above does 
not op| the Christian elements of onr national 
life. е most cordially sustains Sabbath laws, 
Christian education by the State, etc., but regards 
any clause in the National Constitution authenticat- 
ing these Christian institutions ss oppressive in its 
character. When I asked him if the religious ac- 
knowledgmenta In our State Constitution were op- 
pressive, he sald that was not in point; and again, 
when I reminded him that the facts of the Bible !n 
the schools and Sabbath laws, and not the authenti- 
cation of them in the Constitution, must specially 
touch the infidel or athelst, he sald his mind was 
made up, and he would not è the question. 

With these two exceptions the ministers of all de- 
nominations Hare given me encour: ent, 
Even the comparatively few who have ned to 
unite in the call for the Convention, have still de- 
clared that they sympathize fully with the National 
Reform Association in a large part of its work; and 
many of them admitted that they might yet be led to 
codperate with it. 

Only one man has objected to the r 
Christian character of the acknowledgment propose 
by the National Reform Association. After he had 
atated his objections, and I had assured him that in 
this distinctively Christian character of the moye- 
ment lay Its whole power, I frankly told him that I 
thought he had better not give his signature to the 
call, and was abont to put the document in my 

et, when he insisted on his name. 

tell avery man that his name is not wanted, if he 

does not cordially approve the objects of the Na- 
tional Reform Association. 

I have not yet called on many citizens of Chi 
outside of the ministry. John V. Farwell, H. S. 
Spafford, and Alonzo Abernethy have given their 
rey The first of Me pecially with e popin- 
ning of a great straggle, es y manism, 
And he wanted to take his stand. Mr. S rd is a 
Pre-millenarian. He has no hope for the reforma- 
tion of our nation, He ів waiting for the coming of 
Christ In person, when the nation will be destroyed, 
and not until then does he look for the acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of God and Christ and the 
Bible in the Constitution of ourcountry. At the re- 

nest of the Hon. Mr. Abernethy, President of the 
ed University, I am to address all the students 
next Tuesday on the National Reform cause. 

The most interesting Interview, all things consid- 
ered, that I have yet had, was with tbe Hon. J. A. 
Jameson, of the Superior Court of this city, and 
author of the celebrated work on The Constitutional 
Convention, Mr. Gault, a lawyer of thie city, who 


has given me efficient aid, introduced me in the 
court, and I had the opportunity for a very satiafac- 
tory conversation. Having understood that Judge 


Jameson did not favor the Religions Amendment, I 
was desirous of learning the and of his opposi- 
tion, inasmuch as the princip es and arguments of 
hie book, in my view, logically lead the other way. 
The essential point of our conversation was оп the 
3 in the unwritten icp masses of * con 
nection of our government . Judge 
Jameson in his book, as readers of туу Зена 
will remember, carefully distinguishes between writ- 
ten and unwritten Constitutions, and insists that in 
any case where the written instrument does not ex- 

ress and suthenticate what is vital in the unwritten 

onstitutlon, the former must be amended to con- 
form to the latter. I asked him if Christianity was 
nota vital fact In our unwritten Constitution, and 
urged that, according to his own ent, the writ- 
ten Constitution of the United States should be 
amended to conform to that essential fact, He re- 
plied that it was such a fact as did not require ex- 
pression. Let me suppose N way of analogy, he 
continued, that the people of Illinois are forming а 
Constitution. Here are the facts of her broad prai- 
ries, her syatem of rivers, etc., entering into her vital, 
unwritten Constitution. They do not need expres- 
sion and authentication. So with the connection of 
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our government, as a fact with Christianity. I re- 
АБЫШ suggested that the facta of prairie lands, 
vers, etc., were physical matters, which no human 
enactments could annihilate, But the existing Chris- : 
tian elements of our national life run in the sphere of 
morals,—facta which might cease to be matters of yl- 
tality. The former class of material facta did not 
come within the scope of the principle of his own 
argument, as it viewed such facta as, if not 
and authenticated, would sooner or later diaa; J 
And hence the analogy would not hold. He admit- 
ted that he had greatly modified his opposition to the 
movement; when I insisted that he must choose be- 
tween authenticating our Christian institutions of 
government in the National Constitution, and lettin 
them be gradually disin ted and destroyed, he sal 
he might yet be convinced of the necessity of the Na- 
Чопа! Reform Movement. But at present he was 
content to leave things as they аге, 

Bishop McLaren, after carefully considering the 
whole subject, decided to codperate with the National 
Reform Association. He had always opposed secu- 
Jariam, but had never before been called upon to de- 
elde In regard to the religious amendment of the Con- 
stitution. He gave me a copy of а sermon preached 
by him at the last Commencement at Racine College, 
which I forward for the readers of the Statesman. 

In another letter I may refer to points of conver- 
sation with lawyers on whom I have called. 

Davin MCALLISTER. 
—Christian Statesman, March 15th. 


Poetry. 
Wor THE INDEZ} 


TWO PREACHESS, 


Two preachers touched my soul one night; 
Both woke within me earnest thought; 
One charmed by Fancy's airy fight, 

One bitter anguish wrought, 


The first, "neath freacoed, fretted roof, 
With flowers making sweet the air, 


On ornate dais stood aloof, 
And uttered praiseful prayer, 
He thanked bis God, in d's name, 


For light, for life, for home, and friends, 
For all that through our sensuous frame 
A thrill of gladness sends. 


And then he spoke, in choicest phrase, 
Of fruitful earth and glorious heaven, 
Of love that guardeth all our ways, 

Of pardon freely given, 


And, listening in a cushioned pew, 

Wrapped in a dreamful, даху mist 

Of mnaic, lights, and warmth, I grew 
A sudden optimist, 


Wealth, beanty, grace, and culture rare, 

Proud faces fashioned fair by fate, 

Filled up the pews—no hint was there 
Of misery, want, or hate. 


The world was fair—and God did reign,— 
Bo fan my musings glad and sweet, 
Ав at the organ's grand refrain 

We aurged into the street. 


' Into the street! "Twas here I found 
The preacher who spoke worda of woe; 
The stars shone flerce aboye—around 

All things were draped in snow. 


And bitter waa the north wind's rage, 

Yet thin-olad forms went hurrying on,— 

Forms bent with toll, disease, and age, 
From whom all joy seemed gone. 


And baby-vbices begged for bread, 
And voices rnde made right more drear, 
With oaths enforcing words of dread; 

I wondered—was God near? 


And maddened men went reeling by 

To homes where wives, with inward moan, 

Hushed childhood's quick, impatient огу 
and hunger's fretful tone. 


And by the street-lamp's flickering glare 
I glimpses caught of faces bold,— 
Girl-faces, whose defiant stare 

Their dismal story told. 


From sights and sounds like these—not creeda— 
Did this strange preacher preach to me, 
His sermon was on human needs; 

His name—Humanity ! 


And this the moral that be drew: 
That man for men in Jarger sense 
Become—what Heaven fails to do— 
A loving Providence. 
SAN A. UNDERWOOD. 


OASE ВЕСЕІРТЗ. 


FOR тиш WEEK ENDING МАУ 12. 

А. Bauman, 82; J. Dixon, 10 cents; G. M. Tuttle, 35 centa 
James Eddy, $30; А. C. Edmande, 35; D. M. Bennett, 
cents; С. Bonsall, Jr., $10; G. Chatterton, 81.75; Marth 
Whi ; J, W. Graffam, $1.60; Misa L. M. 

е ; 


. : ks, 

is, 81.00; H. J. Chase, $5.20; Mrs. Dr. J. 
$3.90; Dr. D. К. Boutelle, $3.20; George * 
н: 
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THE INDEX accepta every result of science and sound 
e without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
no апоу but that of reason and t. It 

om, Progress Equal Rights, and 


ZO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTOBRS.—Only Short Arti- 
eles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Сарт STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


THE ADJOUBNED MEETING of May 12, referred to 
a fortnight ago, was held in thia city as announced. 
The committee appointed on April 28 made their re- 
port. The result of the meeting was that THE IN- 
DEX will be continued another year under its pres- 
ent management, while а vigorous attempt will be 
made to carry out the suggestions of the original cir- 
cular calling the meeting. 

THE INVETERACY of superstition is amusingly il- 
lustrated in these rather astonishing remarks which 
we cut from а copy of the New Zealand Christian 
Record, published at Dunedin, Feb. 17, 1877: Pro- 
feasor Huxley has been lecturing in America on Ey- 


“olution, The lectures did not excite much interest. [ 1] 


Two of опг newspapers refer to him in the following 
terms: ‘Professor Huxley has come and seen, lect- 
ured and gone. 'To bulld so revolutionary а theory, 
in the name of science, upon the ‘toes’ and ‘shin- 
bones'of four or five geological horses, which did 
unquestionably resemble each other, but with cer- 
tain curious differences, demonstrates, first of all, an 
ease of credulity to which the Christian belief in 
miracles bears no comparison. Really, from this 
foremoat popular advocate of the materialistic evolu- 
tionism we had looked for something stronger. 
Even the alarmed Dr. Blauvelt ought to breathe 
more freely, Another paper says: 'It seems to be 
preity clearly established that the visit of the great 
scientist to our country wae a failure. We are really 
no wiser than before his coming; our favorite doc- 
trines are no less dear to us; our confidence In the 
Word of God, and the Divine plan for the salvation 
of lost man, le no leas than when Professor Huxley 
set foot upon our shores. ” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held at No, 35 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, June 2, 1877, at 
half-past two o'clock, In accordance with the articles 
of incorporation. К 

i — — 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE HELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to be held in Boston as follows :— 

Thursday evening, May 31st, at 7.45 P. M., busi- 
ness session in Horticultural Hall, for the election of 
officers, reading of reporte, and consideration of the 
practical work of the Association. А specia) discus- 
sion is also invited on the proper Interpretation of 
the word **sclentífic" in the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Association. 

Friday, June lst, at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., ses- 
sions in Beethoven Hall for Essays and Addresses, 
Morning subject: Steps towards Religious Emanci- 
pation in Christendom." Essayist—Rey. Wm. R. 
Alger, of New York. Afternoon subject: “Internal 
Dangers of Free Thought." Essayist—C. D. B. Mills, 
of Syracuse, М.Ү. Among the speakers invited whose 
attendance we have reason to expect are Prof. Felix 
Adler, of New York; Rabbi Lasker, of Boston; 
Wm. Henry Channing, of England; Rev. Dr. Dud- 
ley, of Boston; and Col, Robert G. Ingersoll, of Il- 
linois, Further announcements hereafter, eapecially 


. in the Boston dailles. 


A Social Festival 1а to be held Friday evening at 
Horticultural Hall. Col. T. W. Higginson will pre- 
Side. There will be brief speeches, music, conversa- 
tion, refreshments, and a chance to contribute to the 


Treasury of the Association. 
W. J. POTTER, 


Secretary. 


THE "AUTHORITY" OF SCIENOR, 


The disintegrating influence of ecience upon 
Christianity has been tremendous, and appears no- 
where more conspicuously than in the ground-and- 
lofty-tumbling of such anomalous acrobats as Joseph 
Cook, who presents a somewhat curious phenomenon 
What with his toma- 
hawk and his skin-tights, it le a difficult problem to 
decide whether he should be classed with theological 
braves on the war-path, or perhaps more acientifically 
referred to the species of circus-clown. It is at least 
patent that the belligerent and the ridiculous enter 
into his composition in about equal proportidhs. 
Bustling before the public аз the champion of Ortho- 
doxy, he yet pretends to plant himself squarely upon 
the “scientific method" and the nature of things“ 
Notwithstanding the noise he makes, there is very 
Httle importance in his Inflated and obstreperous 
Philistinism. He will yet be found ont to be a more 
dangerous enemy to Orthodoxy than anybody outside 
its lines, because, while he vociferates the old doc- 


to the student of the times. 


trines with a bluster that fairly stuns, he has learned 


just enough sclence to know that he can no longer do 
it in the name of the old authorities, and has not the 


sense or art to keep this perilous secret to himself. 


For a time it may dazzle and delight his not over- 
bright audiences to see Orthodoxy tricked out, like 


the jackdaw in the fable, with the peacock's plumes; 
but when the peacocks appear to strip the pretender, 


and the misbehaving old bird is pecked to death by 
her new associates, the poor blunderer who got her 


Into the scrape will need to be rescued from hie own 


backers. The only permanent lesson of the whole 
farce is that Orthodoxy, if Joseph Cook is voted Or- 


thodox, gives up the Bible as her ultimate ground of 
certitude, and professes to plant herself on the sel- 
entific method." The mischief, once consummated, 
can never be repaired. The ''scientific method” will 
not be hurt in the least; but Orthodoxy, striving to 


steal ita prestige in violation of her own organic ne- 


cessities, is simply cutting her own throat. 

The impossibility of reéstablishing the tottering 
dogmas of the Church on a aclentific basis, which 
will prove to be the only final or lasting result of 


auch desperate experiments as the Monday lecture- 


ship, raises a natural question whether the scientific 
method will in the end show itself equally incompat- 
ible with religious ideas in general. On this point 
no wise thinker will dogmatize. We are fully per- 
susded in our own mind that the methods and prin- 
ciples of sclentific Investigation, modified as they al- 
ways are by the nature of the subjects investigated, 
constitute the only means we possess of arriving at 
objective truth in any direction; that this means 
must yet, in the progress of knowledge, be applied to 
the highest problems of human thought; and that no 
opinions can ultimately hold their place in human 
belief, unless authenticated in this manner. Nor ls 
this all. There is a spirit of the ages, no less than a 
Spirit of the age—a certain general drift and ten- 
dency of human thought manifested in human his- 
tory аз a whole, and Independent of the temporary 
fluctuations or oscillations of it which characterize 
special periods in this genera) history, While we ad- 
mit unreservedly that the spirit of this age, as repre- 
sented by its moat advanced scientific men, exhibita 
acertain bias towards materialism,—while we see a 
sufficient reason for this bias in the fact that sclence 
1s still во young, and has not yet fairly entered upon 
the study of other than purely physical phenomena, 
—we discern in human history on the whole a pro- 
found and ever-growing emphasis of purely moral 
values, which pointe to а connter-movement in the 
future, when science shall have finally established 
the supremacy of her own method in the higher de- 
partments of human inquiry. Nay, even in the 
present, there are most aignificant signs that a resc- 
tion against excessive materialism le setting in al- 
ready—notably the gradual changes that are coming 
over the materialistic theory itself, The materialism 
of the nineteenth century differs widely from that of 
the elghteenth, and the change ie all in the direction 
of a spiritual philosophy of the universe. The de- 
struction of the old Christian distinction between 
natural“ and ''supernatural" leaves man, mind and 
all, an integral part of Natnre; !t begins to be seen 
and acknowledged that- more cannot be evolved out 
of а thing than it originally contained; and man's 
moral and spiritual consciousness, for which in vain 
le an explanation sought in molecular motions, has 
got to be accounted for on cosmical grounds. 

It Із therefore no lurking remuant of inherited 
dogmatism, but at least an honest tentative applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the subject-matter of 
religious ideas, that leads us to look hopefully on the 
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extension of the scientifc method to all possible 
problems, This extension is inevitable at last—of 
that fact no doubt remains to us; but all apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate effect of It upon religious be- 
lief disappears In the certainty that it can bring only 
a profounder, intenser, and more intelligent appreci- 
ation of man's moral consciousness as а cosmical, and 
not merely ап individual, fact. In other words, the 
scientific method, bringing all verified phenomena 
into relation with each other as parts of one omni- 
coherent system, must in due time relate man’s 
moral or spiritual being to the universe as в whole, 
and lay the foundation of a new philosophy in which 
moral consciousness shall hold the central place, 
not as an unrelated fact of merely human signifi- 
cance, but rather ав в fact related to every other in 
the universe, and presenting the only position-point 
whencs the universe can be apprehended as a unit. 
Science cannot stop short of such a philosophy as 
that, however little inclined physicists may be at 
present to recognize the legitimacy of an extension 
of her method to regions with which they ars not fa- 
miliar. Fortunately, nobody is able to direct the 
progress of human knowledge in the path of his own 
preconceptions; the human mind is greater than any 
man, moves by laws which no generation fully Lius- 
trates, and cannot be even measurably understood 
except by those whose vision sweeps over the whole 
of its recorded past. If this wide survey teaches any- 
thing, it would seem to be the fact that religious 
ideas, transient in form, have been permanent in 
substance, and that sclence with her careful method, 
instead of destroying them altogether, is likely to 
bring out the truth they contain all the more clearly 
and beautifully by disengaging It from the supersti- 
tions that have so long enwrapped it, 

This line of thonght is sure to be welcomed by 
those who look eagerly and anxiously into the future 
to discern what changes science is yet to work upon 
the venerable religious beliefs of the past. It is easy 
to decide off-hand that religion Itself is superstition ; 
it is difficult to make the exact discriminations which 
trath and genuine culture require. Knowing that 
mankind have no real or permanent Interest ín the 
perpetuation of error, it 1s well for those who love 
truth supremely to scrutinize the tendencies of the 
age in the light of still larger tendencies, to keep an 
open mind, and to cherish a fearless confidence that 
In religion, as in everything else, science is only accu- 
rate knowledge, and that knowledge bears only а 
blessing In its bosom, The ancient authorities on 
which the world has leaned, as every penetrating 
mind perceives, are melting away; it ів certain that 
the reign of pure individualism, which is nothing but 
intellectual anarchy and confusion, is to be a brief 
one. What is the great, new authority that is destined 
to govern the religious thinking of the Instructed and 
emancipated human mind?  Eccentricities and idio- 
syncrasies will not meet the demands of the situa- 
Чоп; merely subjective faiths, hopes, fears, intui- 
tions, valid for the individual alone and Incommuni- 
cable to others, will not redeem human society from 
the reproach and pain of a general mental lawlees- 
ness, or permanently satisfy even the individual hima- 
self. There must yet be developed a new and uni- 
versally recognized authority which shall at once 
guarantee the absolute freedom of individus! thought, 
and yet establish and preserve the conditions of a 
true spiritual solidarity of the race. Where shall it 
be found? 

It it can be found anywhere but in the scientific 
method, we long to learn where. This method has 
been proved adequate in most important matters to 
create unity of thought on the ground of ascertained 
truth throughout the civilized world. In many othar 
matters, even more important, no such unity has as 
yet been reached ; but it should be expected that new 
questions will always continue to arise, as answers 
to preceding questions take one by one thelr place in 
science as undisputed verities, It is no diminution 
of the glory of Science to confess that she has not 
yet mastered Infinite truth. The fact remains that 
a vast body of acquired truths has been organized 
under the name of science, and that no one who 
patiently studies them can doubt their validity; 
they force themselves on credence whenever the 
grounds on which they rest are once understood, It 
is the method of sclence, then, which alone offers 
unity of thought on the basis of perfect freedom. To 
include religion under this method із only to say in 
other words that religion offers truth to be known; 
while to refuse to include it lə to confess that relig- 
lon deals only with phantoms and unrealities, No 
greater service could possibly be rendered to man- 
kind than to persuade them to discard al! the old, 


cramping, arbitrary, tyrannical authorities, and to 
accept this beneficent new suthority of science 
as the common appeal ir religious controversies. 
Oceans of human blood would have been spared, if 
the world had only Іедгу чі this transcendent lesson 
two thousand years ago. ow often has Тнк INDEX 
been blamed for being "destructive," and not con- 
structive’! And what a satire on the Intelligence 
of those who made it has this criticism been! То 
establish the method of science as the common ap- 
peal in all questions of religious truth haa been our 
unremitted effort from the very beginning of this 
paper,—aye, and years before, No constructive work 
in religion, surely no creed-building, can be com- 
pared to it one instant in world-wide importance. 
Yet this work of construction has been going on 
under the very eyes and noses of the critics, and 
scarce опе of them has seen anything but “‘destrac- 
tion” init! The most thoroughly positive and con- 
structive work that is possible in this age has been 
the never-forgotten object of Тнк INDEX from Its 
birth; and the stale complaint has gone up all the 
while, “Why don't you construct?“ Why don't 
you construct?" Why don't you construct?" О 
blind generation, what could one do more In benefi- 
cent construction than he who tolls faithfully to 
build в new and better highway to religious truth? 

That, and no less, is the authority of the aclentiüic 
method In religion. É 


A charmingly ingenuous letter on The Scientific 
Method not the Sole Authority in Religion,“ by Rev. 
В. P. Putnam, will be found on a succeeding page 
of this paper. Mr. Putnam has often contributed to 
these columns, and always with the same candor, 
earnestness, and courtesy which characterize this 
communication, What we have written above has 
more or less relation to the same general subject; 
but It le due to Mr, Putnam to notice the special 
points of his letter. 

1. It is perfectly true that, in all questions of 
objective truth, we acknowledge the authority of 
science’ as superior to that of any individual con- 
clusion. But before there ів any new protestantism 
to protest against the new claim," It will be necessary 
to understand this clajm fully, and thereby avoid a 
mortifying blunder. The authority of science is 
simply reason; not the Individual reason of A or of 
Bor of C, not the aggregate reason of A+ BT C, 
but the authority of reason itself, as the supreme 
prerogative of universal mind. That is to say, the 
FACTS OF THE UNIVERSE AND THE LAWS. OF 
THOUGHT are the ultimate tribunal] on all questions 
of truth or error; and any man or body of men 
claiming to represent these must, in order to estab- 
lish the claim, prove it to the satisfaction of the 
world’s intelligence. The ''anthority of sclence“ Іа 
not that of any conclave of savans—much less that 
of any individual savant, however eminent or re- 
nowned. The decisions of all such have been often 
overruled by their better instructed successors; and 
the one far-seeing mind which proclaims truths in 
advance of ita own generation suffers no repression 
or discouragement from the “authority of science," 
which is as certainly on the side ої the strongest 
arguments as Providence la on the side of the heavi- 
est battalions. It is impossible to “protest against 
the authority of sclence" except In profound ignor- 
ance of what it la; for it Іа only the authority of 
knowledge. Surely no man protests against that. If 
Һе does, no external power of any sort will interfera 
with him in the slightest degree; but he will literally 
“make a fool of himself —that ів, set up his own 
mere ignorant whim or caprice or superstition against 
the known truth of things. When Pastor Knaak 
protesta against the authority of science by denying 
the Copernican theory in the broad daylight of this 
age, the world only laughs; 1} does not domineer or 
persecute, Mr. Putnam ів very courageons, and 
means to avow his allegiance to truth as he sees It; 
he surely cannot mean, however, to set this truth as 
he sees it above the truth as it is, or to affirm that the 
latter must necessarily agree with the former. The 
only possible way to protest against the authority of 
sclence ia to set up a claim of absolute Infallibility 
somewhere, either in other men or in oneself. Sei- 
ence subetitutes the simple authority of truth for 
that of all Imagined infallible tribunals, and nobody 
who understands the difference will dream of dis- 
puting the propriety of the substitution—nay, Its 
necessity for all who are reasonable and instructed, 
The only “protestantism” against her authority ap- 
pears already in the infallibilists of all sorts. To 
run away from Reason ia simply to run back to Rome, 

2, Art and poetry have thelr own special stand- 
ards, which are not involved in the least in thia dis- 


cussion. ЖПе1!г function is not like that of science, 
to determine objective truth, but rather to clothe im- 
agination; with beauty of form and expression. 
Nevertheless, just so far as objective truth ls In- 
volved in’ thelr creations, art and poetry are subject 
to the — of science, Rubens, for instance, 
made his dion pictures utter artistic failures by his 
gross ignorance of tbe lion’s form. The same is 
true of religion. Just so far as this Is feeling or sen- 
timent only, It has no direct relation to truth as 
such; but just so far as objective truth (а Involved, it 
cannot escape the rightful jurisdiction of science, 
Religious ideas claim to interpret the highest trath 
of things, do they not? Would they possess value 
in any one’s estimation, if they made no such claim? 
It ів only at this point that scienco asserts her juris- 
diction; and the discussion will escape confusion if 
this is carefully borne in mind. 


No—there is and can be no “‘civil war in sclence," 
though unsettled questions among scientific men 
wil doubtlesa continue to exist until they become 
gradually settled. The discarded title of an old lect- 
ure—discarded because found to be liable to miscon- 
struction—does not need to be here considered. 
But Mr. Putnam very properly inquires how unset- 
tled questions are settled by scientific men them- 
selves,—what tribunal they appeal to in case of dif- 
ference, Briefly, they appeal to further experiment, 
continued investigation, prolonged discussion; they 
treat no question as finally closed so long as two 
sides are left to it. When one side convinces all the 
well-informed, and the other side Їз fairly silenced 
by argument and evidence, the question closes itself. 
There la no arbitrary authority in sclence; and there 
ls no sort of compulsion in It but that of facts—which 
any one ів at liberty to dispute if he pleases, though 
with small prospect of an audience. The question— 
“Сап there be a philosophy of the infinite? ''—1s 
simply one of the questions which remain still open; 
that is all. The fact of its openness proves nothing 
against the acientific method, by which it will proba- 
bly be closed at last. Individual sentiment” [opin- 
lon?] has full play and free sweep; nobody is 
obliged to sacrifice a jot of his own conviction, but may 
hold to his own position as tenaciously as he pleases, 
and argue for it as long as he can or can find listen- 
ers, This absolute freedom of individual thought is 
the great safeguard of truth, and the aclentific method 
ia wholly built upon it as its first principle. No sclen- 
tific man із ever shut up" except by manifest facts 
against which he cannot contend. But, however 
stubborn individuals may be in pleading lost causes In 
science, they cannot keep questions open after 
enough is evidently known to close them; reasonable 
minds become convinced of reason’s decision in the 
case, and turn their attention to other problems. 
That is the way in which all "civil war in sclence" 
is made impossible; freedom of discussion at last 
elicita manifest trath, and manifest truth compels all 
intelligent minds to bow before it. This objective 
standard—reference to the truth of things ontaide of 
one's own Individual sentiment"—is that which 
gives her immeasurable superiority to science, as 
compared with the individualist's "sentiment" or 
"Intuition." 

4, It is not necessary to postpone all opinion on 
the unsettled questions of sclence— notably this one 
touching the poesibility of a philosophy of the infi- 
nite,—until al! eclantific men are agreed about them. 
Each mind has an undoubted right to judge the case 
for itself, and come to Its own independent conclu- 
sions, and plead for them as earnestly as it pleases. 
There is nothing in the scientific method to forbid 
this, But so long as intelligent men are divided In 
opinion on any widely debated question, the dog- 
matic spirit ahould be conspicuous only by its sb- 
sence. Leteach apply the scientific method as best 
he can, and form his own conclusions, But then 
let him hold them as the conclusions of a fallible 
mortal, not as those of an infallible Pope. Mr. Put- 
nam says: Falth has been too imperious, and over- 
stepped its bounds. Let not science commit the 
same mistake. You object to the Lordship of 
Christ; I object equally to the Lordship of the scien- 
tific method." Faith is still too imperious, If it 
drives ро honest & mind to protest against the suthor- 
lty of science, which is only the authority of rea- 
son and truth and knowledge. Does he really mean 
to shut his eyes desperately to any facts, in order to 
cling to what he himself suspects to be dreama ? Mill- 
fons do this, it must be confessed. There are some, 
however, who do better than that, and follow truth 
with steadfast loyalty. Science asks nothing bnt 
this alone, 


5. We admit that most persons at the present day 
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follow the method of theology and the method of sci- 
ence with vacillating, irresolute, alternate allegiance, 
That accounts fully for the existing chaos of religious 
belief. Such riding of two horses, however, is per- 
llous for most, and not admirable in any, Greater 
courage and greater clearness enable one to choose 
which they will follow, Tradition or Truth. 

6, Апу kind of a reason" ів ''acientific," if It isa 
real reason. We should not say, however, that the 
fact of the mere existence of a belief is any evidence 
at all of Its truth. Life has been made happy and 
beautiful” by many delusions; and this subjective 
effect of a belief is no test whatever of its correspond- 
ence with reality. Alas, it is not without sacrifices, 
inward and outward alike, that any one can even In 
this age follow the Ideal of the True with inexorable 
and unseducible fidelity. Nevertheless, our un- 
bought reverence goes out to all who can thus live by 
the highest law In the midst of thousands who de- 
вр!ве it, 

"THE PRESIDENTIAL POLICY." 


This term appears just now to be coming Into use 
again. It is one that does not fall altogether pleas- 
antly upon the ears of those who retain vivid recol- 
lections of its association with Andrew Johnson's 
administration. Indeed it ів already affirmed by 
some that an analogy exists, In respect to its employ- 
ment, in the two instances. But is not this a pre- 
mature conclusion? And after all, when it comes to 
the question whether the President is entitled tea 
purpose or views of his own as to shaping the course 
of the government, or should be withont any and at 
the mercy of the politicians who may chance to 
environ him and wheedle him this way and that a£ 
thelr pleasure, as has been sometimes done, there are 
few reasonable persons who would hesitate to decide 
which is better. But with the distinguished historic 
example before them, referred to, it ia not easy to 
assure every one that thie is all which the term at 
present implies. 

The difference between the policy of Andrew 
Johnson anc Rutherford В. Hayes consists in this, 
apparently, that the former lent the influence and 
support of his position to the men who aimed to . 
denationalize the country, while the latter strives to 
bring his administration into accord with an enlight- 
ened spirit of nationalism. The one was the ally of 
the acrimonious prejudices and senseless antipathies 
of Southern sectlonalism ; the other ів the conservator 
of freedom and the united interests of the country. 

The charge is made that President Hayes has 
proved recreant to his party; that he has betrayed 
the lately emancipated race and their friends into 
the hands of their enemies, It is true that some 
circumstances іп connection with the case assume s 
rather questionable appearance. We confess we do 
not sympathize very heartily with the bargaining 
mode of effecting political adjustments, It looks as 
if there had been more of this procedure in securing 
the succession to the Presidential office in this last 
instance than one inclined to scrupulousness of con- 
science is prepared readily to commend. How far 
President Hayes should be held accountable for this 
procedure, if such there was,—how far the course of 
his administration is simply the fulfllment of s 
promise to pay for goods delivered, the stipulated 
return for the purchase negotiated by his agents of 
certain electoral votes,—is not obvious. It is an- 
nounced as a rebuttal to such prejudicial {insinuations 
in respect to the new President that he is only etriv- 
ing to put into effect long-cherished convictions with 
reference to Southern affairs; and the probabilities 
of the case render this plausible, to say the least. 

The administration of President Grant opened 
with the exclamation, “Let us have peace!“ But 
progress in that direction bas neither been rapid nor 
assuring. It has been becoming more and more ap- 
parent that, untrustworthy and 1ll-deserving as were 
those who formerly held the reins of power, things 
were no better than they onght to be in the hands of 
those to whom they had newly fallen. Republican- 
ism at the South has shown itself as dexterous as 
Democracy at the North in the arts through which 
the latter has won its worst distinction, Two Irrec- 
oncilable parties at the South, with distinctly an- 
tagonistic purposes and antecedents, were arrayed 
against each other. On the one aide were those who 
had been the dominant class, including for the moet 
part the wealth, education, and social influence of 
the locality; on the other, s class of new-comers 
whom the changes of the war had drifted thither 
through the inducements offered of extraordinary 
opportanities for emolument and political distinction, 
and the recently emancipated race as thelr dupes and 
allles, constituting in most instances together & pre- 


ponderating political power, In two of the States 
there were rival governors and legislatures, each 
strenuously seeking ‘to displace the other with no 
prospect on either side of an abandonment of their 
claims, United States troops were already on the 
spot ostensibly for the maintenance of law and order, 
bnt practically to give countenance and strength to 
the party of the National Executive. But neither 
party superiority nor law and order can be perma- 
nently sustained by force in a country in which the 
people have been educated as ours have been; the 
policy, therefore, of President Grant, or his adminia- 
tration, offered but little promise of success. Indeed 
it had effected nothing in the way of reconciliation, 
bot seemed rather to be widening the existing divis- 
fon at the South, It was evident that the exigencies 
of the case demanded a new departure, a bold, decis- 
ive, and judicions mode of dealing with the diffical - 
ties involved, unlike any that had hitherto been 
adopted. The one which President Hayes has re- 
sorted to may not be the one which our predisposi- 
tions would have, inclined us to for the settlement of 
affairs. It may seem like а too summary and easy 
wiping out of the memories of past offences, or like 
too much dilution of justice with mercy. But never- 
theless, if 15 воссеейв in giving us prosperous order 
for anarchy and the general derangement of society, 
we must be willing to surrender our cherished ab- 
stractions and punctilios, and shall rejoice at last in 
the results of а wisdom that was superior to our own, 
We believe that the years which have passed since 
the close of the Southern rebellion have not been 
wholly in vain to the people of that section; that, 
Ike the rest of us, they have been learning a good 
many things; that, while much of the barbarous 
effect of the old institution still survives there, and 
will inhere in the character of the people for а long 
time to come, they are gradually coming to a knowl- 
edge and clear perception of the inevitable, and are 
willing to act accordingly; that the negro ів hence- 
forth to be an important factor in their social and 
political life, and that it is thelr interest, no less than 
hia, to protect him in his natural rights and educate 
him for the duties of citizenship. To encourage, 
develop, and assist this apirit, which we believe to be 
beginning to manifest itself at the South with in- 
creasing clearness and positiveness, ів the aim, If we 
rightly apprehend it, of President Hayes’ policy, 
Whatever may be our judgment or viewa of tbe 
means employed, it із our conviction that his inten- 
tlons will compare favorably with those of the 
worthlest that have occupied his position. Since the 
auspices are so favorable, let us not hesitate to 
sanction his experiment, D. H, C. 


Communications. 


THE “SCIENTIFIC METHOD” NOT THE 
SOLE AUTHORITY IN BELIGION, 


DEAR Мв. Аввот:— 

Rejecting the sclentific method as the sole authority 
In religion, I write to state some objections as they 
Ше ір my mind. I am in thorough ent wi 
yourself in rejecting the other authorities уоп men- 
tion; and would labor to strip them of the power 
over human thought and action which has been so 
strenuously claimed for them. 

1. But it strikes me that you substitute another 
authority: and so there must be а new protestantism 
& the new claim. I can no more 


cannot be made sensible to universal science, It 
cannot be compared, analyzed, or classified. Nothing 
outside of me can pass upon ita validity. Only my 
own belng can judge of its inexpresalble reality. 

2. Ав the artist's and рогів soul cannot submit 
altogether to critical canons, though one may ac- 
knowledge their value and follow them to a certain 
extent, ро man’s religious impulse cannot flow 
altogether in the channels of the scientific method, 
thongh the vast importance of that method may be 
acknowledged. Who would read a poet whose verses 
were moulded altogether by the volca of criticism ? 
Would not his books remain on the dusty shelves of 
libraries? If the soul of poetry and art will not be 
confined M outward rules, neither will the soul of 
religion. It may ask the help of science, but it will 
not plead with sclence for leave to exist. Ita life is 
original with itself, and its claim to fundamental 

ity 18 as valid as that of science. 

3. You affirmed a “civil war" in free religion. Is 
there not а civil war“ in science itself? Ie there 
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not a vast conflict going on among tho88 who adopt 
the scientific method as the sole authority, as to what 
&hall be the sweep of that method; a conflict as im- 
oasible to close as that between Science and Intu- 
tion? Does not this question confront science: 
Can there be a philosophy of the Infinite?" Has a 
united answer been given? Do not the keenest aci- 
entilic intellects differ? You come to one conclu- 
slon, E to another. Both adopt the scientific 
method as the sole authority, yet one answers yes,“ 
the other "no." How {в this question to be finally 
settled, seeing that the scientific method is at war with 
itself? What tribunal le to decide? What is it that 
induces one to carry the sweep of the scientific 
method into the consideration of the Infinite, Not 
that method itself, for many who adopt that method, 
of the first order of intellect, refuse so to carry it. 
Is it not one's Individual sentiment? I ask you to 
consider this question, Why is it that you affirn a 
phil hy of the Infinite and Spencer denſes it, 
when both are thoroughly committed to the same 
method? Is not the difference founded upon differ- 
ence of original sentiment? Here, therefore, is a 
question of the first Importance, decided not by sel- 
ence but by sentiment. I do not see how you can 
help admitting this, At least I am curious to know 
bow yon will reply, and how you will settle this 
“civil war" in the very ranks of those who adopt 
the scientific method. 

4. While sclence ів dublous, and likely to be for 
ages to come, on во vast a subject, not giving a clear, 
united answer to our longing cry, ‘‘Is there a philos- 
ophy of the Infinite?" are we not justifled in re- 
fusing to put into its hands the fate of our best 
thought and hope? I accept science ва a helper; I 
am willing to submit all questions of pure relation to 
its tribunal. In these it must have a far ampler play 
than heretofore, and you do not overrate its benefits; 
but I cannot t it as decisive of my attitude 
towards the Infinite and absolute. Faith bas been 
too imperious, and overstepped its bounds. Let not 
sclence commit the same mistake. You object to 
the Lordship of Christ; I object equally to the lord- 
ship of the scientific method. 

5. I have read your answer to Mr. Mills, and agree 
with you In your estimate of the Transcendental 
method, and am glad that you have dealt it snch 
vigorons blows; for it is certainly dogmatism to as- 
fume that one’s individual interpretation of con- 
sclousness ie a universal law of mind, Still I do not 
wish to adopt any method as sole authority. I think 
that religion ie somewhat, though not altogether, 
individual. There is a belief in one’s soul absolutely 
incommunicable. Now solence, as I understand it, 
deals with what is universally cognizable,—with what 
can be compared, analyzed, and clasalfled by different 
minds, If, then, I have in my mind a belief that 
cannot be ‘‘bodied forth" to another, how can selence 

udge of that belief? Do you mean to say that, if I 
ve an individual belief that cannot be brought be- 
fore the tribunal of sclence, therefore I must reject 
it? Then Ishould differ, for I claim the right to 
hold an undertſiable belief; and so long as І do not 
insist on others holding it, and do not the less respect 
their moral and intellectual worth for not holding it, 
I think I am In accord with Free Religion. 

6. In your article on *Freedom and Faith," you 
say that scientific faith is that which can opine a 
reason for itself. But you do not say what kind of a 
reason ів scientific. Now І have in my mind a be- 
lief which cannot be proved or Онар ved by aci- 
ence. I hold it because it makes life happy and 
beautiful, full of meaning and power; tbís is my 
only reason for holding jt,—that it comes Into my life 
with such unutterable јоу. This ів not theological 
faith, Is it scientific? Is the fact that a belief 
makes life immeasurably grand to me individually, 
a good and suffclent reason for clinging to it, tho 
I cannot demonstrate it by the scientific method? 

Yours ingulringly, S. P, PUTNAM, 


DID LIFE ORIGINATE IN THE TROPICS} 


EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

Evidence, as ls well known, is a thing of degrees. 
While It is true that a proposition cannot be consid- 
ered as properly an acquired scientific truth until it 
has been demonstrated by existing facts, by experi- 
ment, or at least by a chain of reasoning во satisfac- 
tory to the NS mind as to exclude the possibility 
or the probability of antagonistic theories, yet science 

тев hy essa about the causes of existing 

tions in Nature as a valuable moans of ascer- 
taining these causes. It is mainly by reasoning from 
the known to the unknown that man is enabled to 
unfold the causes of unexplained phenomena. He 
uses the ascertained and demonstrated as founda- 
tions and stepping-stones to further discovery. In 
thia light hypotheses, If not absolutely belongin to 
exact всіепсе until all the facts bearing upon them 
roe with them, must yet be recognized as a sclen- 

с process, the only process, sometimes, by which 
the human mind is led to work out the solution 
of knotty questions, or explain ap t anomalies. 
I say apparent anomalies, because I do not think 
that there can be such a thing as а real anomaly, all 
existing conditions Lem pese by natural causes 
only. An anomaly would be the same thing as a 
miracle. Now, while everything in the natural 
world ia in one sense miraculous or admirable, yet 
science does not recognize what la understood by the 
word miracle; that is to say, an effect produced by 
any other agency than the ever-acting, invariable 
laws which govern the universe, : 

The aim of science is to ascertain and apply thóse 
laws to all the facts and conditions which claim its 
observation and study. It is quite certain that to 
look for the explanation of phenomena to causes in- 
dependent of or contrary to the laws of Nature, is 
time absolutely wasted. As it ie quite impossible 


that an effect could be produced without a cause, so 
it is likewise Impossible that the cause could be 
found outside of the inexorable and invariable laws 
of Nature; Іа other words, that the cause could have 
a miraculous origin. No point la better established 
than that gem ls never capricious and never tries 
experiments, but unerringly, unheeitatingly, works 
out al! results in accordance with her laws. There- 
fore, anomalies are only apparent, not real. When 
we meet with them, we can only say that their causes 
are still undiscovered. The object of science is to 
discover causes and confirm the discovery, whenever 
possible, by practical axperiment. The unrave 

of mysteries in Nature ls perhape the noblest ambi- 
tlon of man; he wants to find out the wr of every- 
thing. The world is в sublime puzzle which the 
highest minds endeavor to solve, and the famous 
verse of Virgil,— 

“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas F 


still Ando an echo in the human breast. eT 
ng that your pages are open to the е tion 
of all ideas bearing upon the past his of the 
earth, I send you a few thoughts, as they have oc- 
curréd to me, about the probable locality of original 
life on our planet. By the word Hfe, as used in this 
paper, it is meant to include all living existences, 
whether animal or vegetable. 

The generally accepted belief is that life, having 
originated in the warmer or tropical regions of the 
earth, ually spread on either side of the equator 
in the direction of the poles, This view, for reasons 
hereafter given, I conceive to be a mistaken one, and 
belleve that the process must have been precisely the 
reverse of thia; that is to say, that life must have 
originated toward the poles, and from these, as start- 
Ing-polnts, must have 8 spread itself until 
it met at the equator, is proposition, which may 

bly appear to many readers as startling and per- 
ape wild, I will proceed to elucidate, simply saying 
that I invite criticiam and am ready to yield the 

Int to any course of reasoning founded on natural 
awe or geological records or evidences disproving its 
probability or truth. I hope that no one will to 
controvert by reasonings resting u scrip or 
traditionary writings,—it being quite clear that no 
human records are sufficiently ancient to elucidate a 
process which, If it ever took place at all, must have 
taken place millions of years ago. It ie evident that 
in discussing this question, geological records and 
arguments resting upon the lawa of Nature must ba 
of greater weight than those founded upon human 
writings or testimony. 

Remains of plants and animals, some of them be- 
1 to speciea long since extinct, others having 
their present habitat in tropical climates only, have 
been found disseminated over parta of the higher 
latitudes of our planet, showing conclusively that in 
the long by-gone ages there has been a time when 
these latitudes enjoyed в tropical climate; that those 
countries now so barren and inhospitable, covered 
over their whole extent with perpetual snow and Ice, 
were once the scene of busy tropical life. How came 
it there? 

It does not seam probabla or even ible that 
life, tropical life, could have spread i into those 
regions from the regions of the tropics; the differ- 
ence of mean temperature between the two sections 
is too great to permit euch а supposition. Either 
the polar regions were too cold for copia life, or the 
equatorial zones must have been too hot for any liv- 
ing baing whatever. There are limits, both of heat 
and cold, beyond which life is destroyed, and is 
burned out or frozen out. 

Various suppositions have been made in the en- 
deavor to account for this apparently inexplicable 
state in the northern zones, so different from that 
which prevails there at the present day. The silent 
witnesses are scattered over the polar regions, tell 
ing unmistakably that a torrid climate prevailed at 
some period of the earth’s history in those sections, 
* е are L4 thn peat of pem agen ла 

ong others, the most generally accep if 
I mistake not, is this: that, as a consequence of the 
active evaporation at the tropics, large quantities of 
vapor are constantly floated, through the upper at- 
mospheric strata, to the northern zones, and i there 
deposited in steadily-accumulating masses of snow; 
that 1 „after the lapse of many 
ages, become sufficient to displace the centre of grav» 
ity of the earth, thus causing a ual change ір the 
direction of its rotation, by w it may eventually 
— du the раг coy ea instead of 
around its present в, the poles thus becoming in- 
cluded in the new equatorial line of revolution; and 
that this change of motion, having already taken 
place several times during the long enccessions of 
ages, might account for the evidences left in the 
polar regions of a former tropical climate in those 
reglons. 
his theory, not entirely devold of plausibility, ap- 
ars to bee to insuperable objections. It is 
to ve how accumulations of snow could 
become sufficiently vast to produce such а result, 
if we take Into consideration the flattened shape 
of the earth at the poles as one of the elementa of 
the problem. If the difference between the larger 
and the shorter diameters of the earth be accepted as 
twenty-six and one-half miles, then a deposit of one- 
half, or thirteen and one-fourth miles in depth, of 

&clal] massen at each pessoas be required to make 

o earth spherical. This is about three times the 
height of the loftiest mountains on our globe. But 
this would be but a mall proportion of what would 
be required to displace the centre of rotation of 
the earth, that rotation being dependent upon the 
^ pri gravity of the mase. Now the density of 

e earth la five and five-elghths times greater 
that of water, and water itself has a somewhat 
greater specific gravity than ice; therefore, in order 
to bring the polar reglone, by means of snow depos- 
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its, to the ru at which their weight might be equal 
to the task of counterbalancing the gravity at the 
equator, we must E ra а coating over those vast 
regions equal in depth to seventeen or eighteen times 
the altitude of the highest mountaina on our globe! 
Even then, the centre of, gravity would still continue 
as at present; there being an equilibrium between 
the two diameters, а stil] greater accammlation 
would be required in order to overcome the o 
rotary Impulse. Nor іа this all; another and - 
ingly fatal objection to this theory lies in 
that, as ascertained by the barometer, the atm ere 
of the earth does not attain а greater altitude than 
forty miles, and that clouds scarcely reach a greater 
elevation than one-tenth of this, let us say, in 
order to be quite liberal, five or віх miles, ог from 
twenty-six usand to thirty-two thousand feet. 
How can we, then, admit the truth of a theory the 
main postulate of which would require the floating 
and deposition of moisture st an elevation above the 
sea-level of seventy-five or eighty milies, nearly twice as 
high as any atmosphere із known to exist? It would 
also seem rational to presume that the centrifugal 
force would produce a greater depth of atmospheric 
alr over the equatorial than over the polar zones, 

It appears to be a universal law, ruling the 


of the planets we аге enabled to observe and study, 


that they are swelled in the direction of their egua- 
tors, In a degree 2 to the rapidity of their 
revolutions around their axes and their density. The 
planet Jupiter, whose rapidity of rotation is about 
twenty-seven times as great as that of the earth, is 
much more oblate than the latter, the difference 
being about one-seventeenth of ita mean diameter. 
Allthe planets appear to rotate perpendicularly to 
thelr shortest diameters, the oblateneas at their 
equators being undoubtedly dne to the centrifugal 
force resulting from their rotation at 4 Ише when 
their bodies were in an Incandescent or fluid state. 
If the centre of gravity and the direction of rotation 
of the earth have ever been different from what wa 
find them to be at the present time, it seems remark- 
able that the rotation and oblateness should happen 
to be in such perfect accord ss they are now, and as 
they appear to have been from remote — 
The wells of Assuan undoubtedly tell the same tale 
аз In the time of the Pharachs; the sun continues to 
strike the bottom at the time of the summer soletice 
as it did four thousand years ago. There does not 
seem to be any satiafactory evidence that the earth 
ever changed its axis of rotation in any important 
degree. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
the probabilities are In favor of its permanence, with 
ble unimportant ев, from the earliest 
times when the earth assumed her present shape. 
The natural desire of men to ascertain causes 
has led them to speculate about the origin of our 
solar system, and about the probable processes 
through which it assumed its present form and in- 
tricate motions. Many speculations have been the 
consequence of this desire, The most plausible, and 
therefore the most generally accepted by sclentlsts, 
is that of Laplace, which supposes that in the vastly 
remote past matter was disseminated in a vaporous 
condition 8 space; that, by reason of the 
attraction of matter for matter, vast portions became 
detached from the general mass and were left to con- 
centrate; that they assumed a slow rotary motion; 
that during this process the planets became In their 
turn detached from the central mass by the action of 
centrif force and were left to revolve in neces- 
sarily риса! orbits around it at various distances, 
assuming rotations of their own around axes in the 
direction of the rotation of the origina) mass from 
which they were parted or ejected, as well as orbital 
revolations; and that this process of concentration 
of the central mass, now represented by our sun, ів 
still golng on; that the original rotary motion of the 
eral masa of detached vapor can alone account 
ог the remarkable fact that all the planets revolve 
within a narrow zone, more or less perpendicularly 
to the equator of the central mass and Їп the same 
eme direction, thus showing в common original 
orce of impulse; that the planets thus left on the 
way were In a state of Intense heat or incandescence, 
and that on this supposition alone can their sphe- 
roidal, instead of 2 erical, form be accounted for, 
because, if they had been cold and rigid a» the crust 
of the earth is at the present age, the centrifngal 
force of rotation would not have been able to cause 
oblateness; they would be perfectly spherical. 
This theory, of which only some are here 
uoted from memory, !s pos the most plausible 
t has ever been devised. There does not а pe 
to be anything in Nature to clash or conflict wit it, 
and we may consequently assume it to be true. The 
number of nebule disseminated through space 
which the telescope discloses to our view, aome of 


them, like the t nebula in Orion, sufficiently vast 
to be equal to the production of many scores of such 
solar systems вз our own, seems a corroboration of 


this view; many of those nebulæ appear to be ac- 
пау in a stage of formation concentration 
more or less advanced, leading us to the almost irre- 
sistible belief that such is the way of Nature in 
evolving new worlds from chaotic matter. 

The planet Jupiter has already been mentioned as 
to Ita oblateness. But there ls another fact connected 
with !t that seems further confirmatory of the truth 
of the theory of Laplace: astronomers tell us that 
Jupiter is yet so hot as’ to be unfit for any animal or 
"vegetable existence; thia result might be expected on 
account of its enormous size, even if we grant the 
probable fact that it was left detached from the solar 
mass of matter many ages before our earth; its 
volume being about twelve hundred and fifty times 
greater than that of our planet, it would probably 
require many millions of before it would arrive 
at the same thermal conditions as the latter. 

Assuming, then, that such was the way in which 


the planets were left to revolve around the central 
mass of ma&ter which composes our sun, and that 
they were left in an incandescent state, what would 
be the probsfble course of events In the case of the 
earth? For ап Inconcelyably long period her whole 
surface would be too hot for any life whatever. But 
what portlon&of that surface would first assume в 
sufficient degrée of coolnesa to t the evolution 
of panis and the subsequent existence of animal 
life? Evidently the poles and the adjacent regions, 
for the flerce heat derived from the still receding 
central mass would strike those regions with more 
slanting and far less intense rays, and for periods of 
six months every year each pole would be entirely 
free from them; they would be cooling In the shade, 
v uere their inherent hegt through space. 

rma — e would be possible at the poles jong 
before It would be possible for anything to exist in 
the equatorial zones. As the same ing 
pw would continue without interruption, the 
atter would, after a long succession of , assume 
conditions more and more favorable to — 
ment of life; while, by reason of the more rapid 
cooling, the pe regions would become less and less 
adapted for it, until a time would arrive when, hav- 
ing undergone all the vicissitudes of 12 
torrid, tropical, temperate, cold, and finally g 
states, they would at last arrive at the condition In 
which we now find them. 

If the theory of Laplace be true, this seems to be 
the only course that could have been followed, asd 
life, therefore, must have had its Inciplence at and 
around the poles of the earth, If life, as seems 
probable (might we not say certain?), does exist in 
other planets des our own, not in our solar 
system only, but in the unknown and unseen 
planeta revolving around the countless central suna 
scattered through space, then such must have 
been the succession of events in those orbs also, 
The abundant fossil remains of plants and animals 
that could only have existed in hot climates, as found 
їп Siberia, and indeed, in many countries within the 

lar circle, are a strong corroboration of that theory. 

f that theory be true, the devalopment and s 
of life could scarcely have proceeded in any different 
order from that indicated: not from the equator to 
the A rm but from the latter to the former; and this 
in all the planetary systeme, 

The conviction lə fast gaining strength with re- 
flecting minds that original life was evolved; that it is 
one of the properties of Nature's forces that, wher- 
ever conditione favorsble to the support and develop- 
ment of life exist, then life will be evolved by slow 
pom from the lower to higher orders; that life, 
n fact, exists In a latent or dormant condition in 
matter like electricity, etc., ready to be evolved with 
all its possibilities of motion, mind, varlety, and con- 
stant modifications of form, modes, and conditions of 
existence, combinations, and recombinations accord- 
ing to infinite proportions and differences of com- 
pound elements, whenever conditions favorable to its 
evolution occur; that it is one—and во far as we 
know, the highest—result of Nature's forces and in- 
herent properties, That life exists ів undeniable. 
The fact that life exists 16 proof sufficient that its 
pri also exists in Nature. Had the life-princi- 
ple, the element of life evolution been wanting, been 
absent as one of Nature's inherent properties, it 
could never have been evolved as an actuality. 
Whatever is not in a thing cannot be evolved out of 
that oi 

Now life £s; therefore its original principle likewise 
is. However this may be (and it is not within the 
scope of this paper to consider the mode of origina- 
tion of life), in whatever way implanted or evolved, 
it seems clear that the polar regions must have been 
its first scene, for the necessary conditions to Its ex- 
Istence must have been present in those ons many 
ages before they could have prevailed in the temper- 
ate or tropical zones, , 
eory of Laplace be correct, it follows that 
our planet, which, by the volcanoes scattered over ita 
surface, Is shown to be in a state of intense internal 
heat, Is gradually cooling; that It is slowly radiating its 
о! heat Into the depths of space; that a time 
must arrive in the far distant future when, like the 
polar regions and the moon, it shall have returned to 
the desolation of death, But since matter and its 
forces are imperishable, who knows what new trans- 
formations or N may yet awalt it in the 
eternal flow of time? GUSTAVE DE NEVEU. 

Fond DU Lac, Wis. 
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FREAKS OF A ORAZY FANATIC. 


WoscEsSTEB, Мау 8, 1877. 
EDITOR оғ INDEX:— 

Enclosed you will find a communication from the 
town of Fhlllipeton which was published in the 
Gardner News, Yt well illustrates the fanaticism 
which is the direct result of the present religious“ 
excitement now running over the country, being the 
fruit of Moody's teachings. А few comments by yon 
will be welcomed by A READER or THE INDEX. 

[No comment seems necessary on the extract en- 
closed as above, It speaks for itself, and we appénd 
it as a curiosity.—E»p.] 

Meetings have been held night after night in a 
school-house in the west part of the town, and 
v. those who have been inflnenced by the meet- 
Inge {а Luther Newton. Mr, Newton is a middle- 
aged farmer, has been an industrious, temperate, and 
respectable man, and has taken t pains with his 
stock for years past, especially his horses, He at- 
tended the DRE An became crazed with excite- 
ment. He seized his father, а man nearly seventy 
years of age, threw him on his back, and told him he 
Should never get np until he forgave hia enemies, 
He went on to the railroad track and ordered the en- 
gine to stop; but as it would not obey his modest 


request, he said God took him by the hand and 
twitched him off the track just before the engine 
reached him. His most notable freak, however, 
was his “anointing” process, as he termed it. He 
selzed his wife and anointed her from head to feet 
with butter, clalming that it was a religious duty so 
to do. His friends report that he is improving in 
mental condition. в Newton, and a middle-aged 
man, а poor cripple, but who has always borne an 
excellent character, H. L. Upham by name, are rec- 
ognized as the leaders in this religious crusade, 


OF A NEW CATHOLIO 
BISHOP. 


The Rev. John Lancaster Spalding was conse- 
Cathedral, im Mott Meee, yewterday morning. 
a „ In . Mott ay m 

Fully an hour before the services began every seat in 
the church was occupied, and the two side aisles 
were crowded from the altar-rail to the doors, It 
was with great difficulty that the middle aisle was 
kept clear for the accommodation of the priests. 
The decoratidins of the church were not profuse but 
elegant: The altar on the epistle side of the sanctu- 

was prepared for the Bishop-elect. Near by was 
s ime and handsome collection of flowers, prosented 
by the teachers of St. Michael's School. From the 
reredos and all parts of the sanctuary wax candles 
and gas jets shone brilliantly, which, with golden- 
colored vestments arranged in different parte of the 
chancel, made в scene at once striking and Impreg- 


sive. 

At 100’clock those who were to take part in the 
ceremonies marched from the sacristy to the sanctu- 
ary through the front of the ch The proces- 
sion was led by the Rev. Father Hurley of St. 
Michael's Church ; then came thirty altar boys, some 
in red and others in black cassocks with white sur- 
plices, followed by nearly one hundred priests, eleven 
prelates from d!fferent parts of the country, and the 
assistants at the mass. Lastly came the Bishop- 
elect in purple robes, and Cardinal McCloskey, at- 
tended by the assistant consecrators, Bishops Foley 
of Chicago, and Gibbons of Richmond. Two boys, in 
white caseocks with scarlet trimmings, holding tha 
long scarlet train of the Cardinal’s robes, followed by 
several boys similarly dressed, who were to act as 
сговіег, mitre, candle, book, and apron-bearers, 
closed the procession, The officiating priests were 
Father Ducey of St. Michsel’s Church, deacon of 
the mass, Father Benedict Spalding. brother of the 
Bishop, sub-deacon, the Rev. A. J, Donnelly, r 
of Bt. Michael's Church, and Father Hurley of Peo- 
ria, deacons of honor to the Cardinal, Vicar-General 
Quinn, archdeacon. The bishops present were Rose- 
crans of Columbus, Ohio, the preacher of the day, 
Lynch of Charleston, Corrigan of Newark, Dwenger 
of Fort Wayne, Loughlin of Brooklyn, Conroy of А1- 
bany, Beckea of Wilmington, Gal of Hartford, 
Healy of Portland, and Monsignors Chatard, rector 
of the American College at Rome, and Seton of New 
Jersey, all dressed in thelr full purple episcopal robes, 

The Cardinal went to his throne and eed in 
fall pontifical robes. At the same time Father 
Spal ‚ attended by the two assistant consecrators, 
was vested with the amice, alb, cincture, and stole 

upon his breast as a priest, and the cope. 
Bishop Foley ted the Bishop-elect to the Car- 
dinal, after which the Papal bull | appointing Father 
Spalding Bishop of Peoria was . The oath of 
fidelity and duty was then administered. Then fol- 
lowed an examination of the — 1 which be- 
Ing finished, the Cardinal began the celebration of 
mass at the high altar, Father Spalding at the same 
time beginning it at the side altar, having been vest- 
ed with the tunic, dalmatic, and chasuble, the san- 
dals having been placed on his feet and the Re 
cross around hie neck. After the ві g of the epis- 
tle the Bishop-elect prostrated himself at the foot of 
the altar while the Litany of the Saints was chanted. 
The Book of the Gospele was placed upon his neck 
and shoulders, and the Cardinal and the assistant 
consecrators laid their hands upon his head, saying, 
‘Receive thou the Holy Ghost." His head was next 
bound with a linen fillet to prevent the oll with 
which the crown of the head із anointed from drip- 
p to the Pours. The sign of the cross was first 
made with the chrism, and then the whole crown 
was anointed. This was followed by the anointing 
of the hands. The blessing nnd presentation of the 
crosier, the ring, and the Book of the Gospels, with the 
commission to preach to all people, followed, The 
mase was then proceeded with, the Cardinal being at 
the high altar and the Bishop-elect at the side chapel, 
At the part known аз the offertory the Bishop pre- 
sented the cardinal with two large lighted tapers, 
two ornamented loaves, and two miniature gold bar- 
rels of wine as the perquisites of the consecration, 


CONSECRATION 


They continued the mass together at the altar, 
two missals being used. The blessing of the mitre 
followed, the Cardinal placing it on the head of the 


elect with the admonition that It was “the helmet of 
protection and salvation." After the white ailken 
gloves were plas’ on his hands and the ceremony of 
placing him in the ee y chair was gone through, 

shop Spalding, attended by his assistant consecra- 
tors, marched down the centre alsle blessing the con- 
gregation; but the throng of people and priesta did 
not permit him to proceed more than half way. The 
ceremony was concluded by the new Bishop giving 
the regular eplecopal blessing with mitre and сговіег, 
for the first time. —N, Y. Tribune, May 2. 


A BRIGHT little three-year-old in Hartford, Conn., 
having become a little mixed between her religious 
instruction and her T rhymes, ps recites: 
“The Lord 1а the shepherd, and. he lost his sheep, 
and don't know where to find hit." 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Helig- 
lon. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothing J. W. 
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Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religions As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Оте purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 


ing of the Free Religious Association"? 


of Fifth Annual Meot- 
img, 1879. W oents. (Four or more, 36 
oents eaoh. Contains essays by J, W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Amenos," by C. D. B. Mills on''Beligion as 
the Expression of а Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Овна 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O, A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


immedi- | Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moots 


img, 1878. 35centa. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samnel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretis Mott. 


of Seventh Anmual 
Meeting, 1874. 25 cents, (Four or 
more, 26 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on "The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
“Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneechetn's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as Ohristian," *Anti-Christian," and *Ex- 
tra-Obristian,”—together with the Beoreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A, Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Oontains Essays by 
"Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis Е, Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frotbingbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meot- 
Ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practica] Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothíngham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (ог, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; easay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on "the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doo, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Resson and Revelation, by Williar J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of !mportant Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mat! may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
291 Washington Street, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM.J.POTTER Sao, Р. R. А. 


PUBLICATIONS|[NDEX TRACTS.|] 


1 

No. 1.—Truvhs for the Times, by F. Е, 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles" Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cles,“ says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
rend ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIXES,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almoetevery word.” New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by Ô. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Жа!- 
tion. Price cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. &.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta. New Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagendiam, by Р. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
ond Interestin Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rov. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies 81.00. 


No.6.—'"The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 


New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
91.00. 


No. 1.—*Compnulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. §.—Tho Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of & subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Prios б 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No.9.—The Christian Amondmont, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows tbe dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ons 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Science, by F. Е. Ab- 
dot, attempta to show the real infinence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00, 


No, 12.—Is Romaniom Heal Christian- 
10у? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
81.00. 


No.15.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heayen. Price 
B cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by Р, E. Abbot, 
attempts to show tbat the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion із incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the neceesary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E, Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTONSTEXET, 
Boston, Maas. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both !n society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of eoclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into barmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim ef 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
agrest NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes in this movement 
give itdirect ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked foatures of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will cos- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known ems- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will alao be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumatances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars & year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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ANY BOOK in the subjotned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
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of orders accompanied with the CASH, 
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all friends of THE INDEX. 
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Price—One dollar and seventy-five 
cents. Address THE INDEX, 
No. 331 Washington Street, Boston. 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 3, 5, 6, and T) can be furnished on ap- 
plication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
for 1871 and 1872, $2.00; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00, Sent by exprees at the 
purchaser's expense, Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


—————7 
Bound VOLUMES OF THE 


1 INDEX 8 1 6, 


Oomplete for the Centennial Year, аго now 
ready for delivery at this Office, Sent by 
express at the purchaser's expense. Price 
$3.00, In advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


—or— 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in one Tine "'biscouree to thé 
tho”. of Reason," the“ 


rice b EX, 
Р * 221 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. ED W. E. DENNISTON’S 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
ERINSTEIN, 
‘NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


"ILL ВЕ OPENED FOR THE RECEPTION or 
PATIENTS, 


ON THE TENTH OF MAY PROXINO. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 
OTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 
ЕЕ 


Price. 
Tux RELIGION OF HUMANITY (3d Ed.)...81.50 
CHILD'S BOOK ор KELIGION......... vo 108 
STORIES FROM THE LIPSOF THE TEACEWE 1.00 
BTORIES OF THE PATACO... 1.00 
Вита OF ТНВ UNBELIEVERS, AND 
OTHER DT8OOURSES.........-.. "TTL 1.00 
LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER....... TT 


TEE Нівтовт OF TRANSCOENDENTALISM 
mn New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 
Malled, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 281 Washington St., Boston. 


. PARKER: 


Octavius Brooks Froth- . 


E A арша. With Phenotype Portrait. I vol. 


reer; and he has written so ачан, and 
with so profound an appreciation arker's 
characteristic qualities, that his [AU is of 
surpassing interest. 
The NEW YORE TRIBUNE closes а four and 
a half column review of this book by saying: 
"pt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
t maniinoss whoes form and lineamenta 


bus 
can be atudied with equal advantage by 


friend and foe." 
* on тегер! t of price, 
$ Bf postage prepaid, 221 tux. 


231 Washington Street, Boston, 


5 to ӨТТ n Week to A 
О. VICKERY, A 


TEE RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 
А series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


253 рр, Price (post-paid) 81.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
Boeton. 


T" HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX wil! be forwarded free by post 
to any Jal Ай anus United Kingdom on re- 
cel ап annual subscription of Fifteen 


Баш! y interna- 
tional Eo. poner payable to Francis Kiling- 


wood A 
. — THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U. g. A. 
TEE GODS, AND OTHER 
LECTURES. 


By Col, ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS. 


This book contains five Lectures, enti- 
tled severally: е Gods," “ Humboldt," 
“Thomas Paine," + i qmatviduAlity, " ала *Her- 
etics und Heresies.” New and cheaper edi- 
tion. Price, сс 8125. Address THE 
INDEX, 281 Was n Street, Boston. 

E 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicaliam and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Bent, post tres) for оше ыг о! In- 
NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


MBS. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOK 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 


prop 


11. George Eliot. 
BY 
SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
237 pp. Price (post-paid) $1.75. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
Boston. 


FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mans., 
tor TEACTS. 

I. TAXATION ОР ÜHUROH PEOPEBTT, by 

gamos Parton. 5 ten, 20 ots.; 


Tee Bin LB AND BOIENCE, by John Weise. 
Ш. ы = ON ERLIGIONS, by T. W. 
Enlarged 


pu 

000 by Оба. оа 

коре y а Liberal 

"s citizen (F. E. Abbot). {о 

Horticultural Feb. 18 
dum). 

VI. How SEALL We KEEP 8 т? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunda: 2 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Church 
tory. 8, Sunday in the Мазі. 


setis Laws. 4. Tbe Workingman's 
Pret 
and Wm. С. ett. 
Nos. II., um IY, Wed ots. each; ten 


for 60 ots. ; one 
Raison AND Fr by W. J. Potter. 
10 cts. (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, 
3 E. А. ANNUAL 
Merrmes for 1872, 'T8, "14, "T6. 85 cta 
each; for 1816 4) cents; four for $1.00. 
AND FELLOWSHIP ГУ RELIGION, 
в volume of essays And repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform, $1.50. 


gonta. мї Ount А SENTE double thelr, mo 


Receipt Boos Ad. Ad- 
droas, Dr. Chase's Prin House, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
B12 rasa ourat ot temi tre шше 


& CO., Augusta, Me, 
WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 
в 


90,1870. Addrea 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 
CHEAP OFFER. 


A 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
дош Мо. 1to 15 ашан vec d ne — to 
reas on the ent o 
Маса prepaym HE INDEX, 
px Washington St., Boston, Mass 


THOMAS PAINE. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


омон Вот AE a walls 
се о: п 
Street, Boston, Price, 50 50 cta. ке 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, . 

W. J. POTTER, 

W. H. SPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
А. W. BTEVENB, 
E. H. RANNEY, 
T. E. ABBOT, 


Ата iom for sad at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed ма to CJ. address 


postp 
roosi: 
оа аара ог рнор. бре ed Mis Pens 
карый. 


THE INDEX 
Мо. 21 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
THREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1572, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 
BEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 
Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 


now be had at this Office, These Seta have | or charte 


been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offor itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE IT 
EVERYWHERE! 


— EP H pages, 
entitled, 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


— 
PaTRIOTIO ADDRESS of the Nati 
Liberal League to the people of the United 


PROTEST of 
ue International bib 
Р CONETITUTION and List of Officers. ` 
ExrzACTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 
‘This is the Libera!'a best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 

reference to tbe school p It 
should be ү the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published resaly for gratu- 
Itous distribution by earn edt friends of Beate 
Secularization, 


Local Liberal Leagues 


— do bettér than to order this Tract by 
uantity, e^ an excellent а in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
ал opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies abe 
— Uy madeg „e bar cont of paper, 
postage, on tho following 


a 


FIVE 

ONE THOUSAND 
N. B. 

sent в At the expense of 

spat by erret tany charge for postage. 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Packages of over 100 copies will be 


pur- 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For а handsome Certificate of Membership 
вя an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


.—OÓF TRE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed BEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Uc Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolixing the 
Separation of Church and State, 


For TwwrY-FIVE DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership aa & 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and bung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


AZTICLE IV.—Àn who 
one dollar into the — shall be па Да 


Чопа whe 
sball pay a e cx moore into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-member. АП 


seats and votes in the Annu 

Annua] members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


О ®BGANIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 


onal five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 


National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 


cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


CLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 


dollars, to 

formation of а local 

ARTICLE TE Liberal 
os 


organized under charters issued b; 
ard of Directors shall be «рео 


and all communios- 
of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
theintrinsic wisdom of the words 


Iu» 


fons of of this ‘Constitation shall be 
enti ed to send its President and Becre- 
and three other members as delegates 

to the Annua! Congress. 


‘These Obarters are beautifully printed on 


18 | the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 


some gilt-embossed Beal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, Lf tastefully framed, make a fine oms- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Waabington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 387. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OP THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE "PATRIOTIO ADDBESS,” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principie that the State can be, and onght to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Charch: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are s sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Charch is suffered to control legislation, 


2. The religions rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exosption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
strioted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
оета; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These qual religious rights and Uihertien do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally ала to- 
tally. 

5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidele, athelats, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
Чап religion. 


6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be In strict accordance with this ab- 
Bolute equality of al! cítizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


1. Any Infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


&. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their suocess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Mgious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion oan be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Church has the 
trath, it doea not need the unjust favoritism of the Btate; 
E it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold, 


12. No religion oan be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular ohuroh has the least claim in justioe upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution із no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; ita sole office is to establish civil society on the 
prinoiples of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Churoh, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOGED 48 А SUBSTITUTE YOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE], 
Вюоттон 1,—Neither Соп nor any State shall make 


any law ting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ine any — form of religion, or pro ng the free 


dress of grievances. 

BEOTION 2,—No religious test shall ever be- required as à 
condition of suffrage, or as a авар to any office or 
public trust, in any State. о person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or px for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to ges evidence in 
апу court of law or equity, in consequence of Um vr 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she {я not a voluntary member. 

3.— Neither the United States, nor any State, 
, municipality, or any olvil division of any State 
or Terri , shall levy any tax, or make any grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or In aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomina or any school, r 
tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught ог inculcated, 
or in which * pone rites ret be —— . or for v 
su: or , of any religions charity or purpose 
any sec order, or denomination whatsoever. Р 
воттом 4.—Congreas shall have power to enforoe the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


Ir Is ONLY JUST to вау that Mr. Luther Newton, 
of Phillipston, who was mentioned in last week's 
INDEX in a communication headed Freaks of a 
Crazy Fanatic,’’ disclaims the whole story, and 
tributes its origin to malice. x 

ON THE vexed sess of modern thought, Rev. Jo- 
seph Cook salle about magnificently, with pennants 
flying and band playing, as the Great Evangelical 
Tin-clad. Benevolent spectators hope that he will 
not rashly approach the shore; for boyish bean- 
blowers are about, and a single bean that should 
strike his craft beneath the water-line would send it 
precipitately to the bottom. л 

Tue Y. M. С. A. of Indianapolis have undertaken 
to break up theatrical entertainments in that city on 
Sunday. They recently arrested twenty-five man- 
agers of the Matt Morgan Art Combination" on a 
Sunday evening, in the. presence of an audience of 
twelve hundred persons, at the Metropolitan Thea- 
tre. The arrested parties were prosecuted, not for 
disorderly or immoral exhibitions (that 1s not al- 
leged), but for “desecration of the Sabbath." Ав 
the sects unite, they grow evidently more disposed to 
use thelr Increasing power for the pushing of their 
common interests. We believe that things will be 
very much worse in this respect before they are bet- 
ter. But the reaction against the violators of equal 
religions rights is sure to come at last; bigotry la not 
destined to rule America forever. 

IT 18 the well-known object of the Ultramontanes, 
with Father Beckx at their head, to restore the Pope's 
temporal power; and President MacMahon, by his 
abrupt break with the Republicans, has thrown him- 
self into the power of the Ultramontanes. What if 
the President’s letter to M. Simon and thg consequent 
grave cabinet crisis in France were secretly instigated 
by the Jesuits, for purposes deeper than the honest 
but irritable and not clear-sighted Marshal compre- 
hends? Now that the election of a new Pope is not 
far off, it will be very convenient for them to hold 
France well in hand. The letters of the Bishop of 
Nevers to the Marshal-President and to all the Mayors 
in his diocese forbid the supposition that such con- 
jectures are groundless. Rome never sleeps, and her 
power for mischief is still incalculable. 

HERE 18 а now outbreak of the irrepressible Bible- 
In-achools question, and Evangelicaliam gets the 
victory—we quote from the New York Tribune of 
May 14: “Judge Pillsbury of Pontiac, III., decided 


on May 0 that the directors of a public school have 
a right to dictate what books shall be studied and 
used, and hence can order the Bible to be read as a 
text-book In connection with other studies, The de- 
cision was rendered in a suit brought by a Roman 
Catholic, who had instructed his son to pay no at- 
tention when the Bible was read in the achool, but 
to go on studying his lessons without making any un- 
necessary disturbance. Attendance during the re- 
ligions exercises was not rendered compulsory; any 
pupil whose parents objected to the Bible-reading 
conld stay away; but the regulations required all 
who were present to lay aside their books and pay 
attention. This boy was suspended from the school 
in consequence of his behavior, and the judge justi- 
fies the action of the achoo}-mistress,’* 

THe MrTHODISTS are trying to unite the many 
sects of that general name into a single body. At 
the same time they are manifesting a strong dispoal- 
tion to exert a collective influence in politics. The 
political resolutions of the late Lynn Conference in 
this State made quite a breeze throughout the coun- 
try; and now the Baltimore and Washington Con- 
ference is making itself equally conspicuous for & 
similar reason. A Washington dispatch of May 19 
gives the report of a committee of that body on the 
political situation which recommends the bishop and 
Conference to make certain suggestions to President 
Hayes about the appointment of officers and the 
propoeed removal of Marshal Douglass. It matters 
Uttle what particular measures are recommended; 
the Important fact to note ів the growing purpose of 
Evangelical bodies to makes themselves felt aa such 
In strictly political affairs. This purpose will cer- 
tainly strengthen as the eects become more affect- 
ively consolidated, and the time ів not far distant 
when al] the Protestant secte, organized in some 
General Protestant Union, will assert themselves 
as а practical political power which will make all 
the self-seoking politicians of the country На own 
obedient slaves, Liberals may shut thelr eyes to all 
this as tightly as they please; but the time Is ap- 
proaching when they must organize to protect. secu- 
lar government or ses it gradually lost in a practical 
union of Church and State. 

A NEW LIBERAL LEAGUE has been formed at 
Denver, Colorado, auxiliary to the National Liberal 
League. Mr. B. F. Underwood, to whose influence 
and exertions the formation of the new League is 
largely due, has kindly transmitted information on 
the subject. The first meeting was held on March 4 
at Männerchor Hall, in response to the call of Mr. 
John G. Jenkins, and organized temporarily by the 
election of Mr. Orson Brooks as chairman, and Mr. 
John H. Cotton as secretary. The '*Patriotic Ad- 
dresa of the National Liberal League’’ was read, and 


‚ the objects of the movement explained (we suspect 


that Mr. Underwood’s modesty deprives us of know- 
ing by whom), when about fifty persons of both 
sexes signified their willingness to joln the new so- 
clety, An adjourned meeting was held on March 
18, resulting In a permanent organization with the 
following officers: President, Orson Brooks; Vice- 
Presidents, Peter Gottealeben, J. S. McCool, Hyatt 
Hussey, M. Fisher; Secretary, John H. Cotton; 
Treasurer, John G. Jenkins; Councilmen, Henry 
С. Dillon, A. L. Reichard, О. М. Richards, A. W. 
Smith Committees on Public Work, Pablic Dise- 
cussion, Finance, and Social Affairs, were also 
formed. The new League have secured comfortable 
rooms at 338 Lorimer Street, where a Free Reading 
Room is kept open daily from 8 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
All donations of books, papers, periodicals, etc., 
will be gladly recelved, promptly acknowledged, and 
kept constantly on the tables, "When such Leagues 
as this are sufficiently multiplied to enter into active 
codperation, the liberal movement will receive an im- 
petus of which few dream to-day. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for an else pub- 
Ияһей in ita columns and olaim no control or {nfluence in 
Its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property ahall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

8, We demand that the ee pio ment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in ты» тердагы, п кату and militia, апа — 
prisons, asylums, an other institutions supported 
public money, shall be discontinued, е , 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of в sectarian character 
Bhall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustalned 
by the government shall be abolished; and e y that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oetensi- 
y as a book of religious wor- 


bly as a text-book or avowed]: 
ship, shall be prohibited, 

6, We demand that the ap ИЛА, Ry хло Krotident, of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of ali religious feativais and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that tho judicial oath in the courts and 
zu all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfore- 
ing —1 observance of Sunday as the Sabbath s be re- 


8. We demand that all laws Шадра the enforcement of 
“Obristian” morality sball be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only In the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same,no privilege or ad- 
8 shall be conceded to 3 any other spe- 
otal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and admínistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above із the platform of Tax INDEX, яо far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or Из explicit approval. 

FRANCIS Е. ABBOT, 


For Tax inpEx.]} 


Transcendentalism >м Intellectual Lib- 
erty. 


DEAR FRIEND ABBOT :— 

I very gladly avail myself now, at the firet lelsure 
moment have been able to command, of the priv- 
Пере of a response to your very able and s stive 
article in THE INDEX of April 19, The force of 
aome of the things you urge I more than willingly 
concede; and yot the general conclusions you 
seek to establish and commend, 1 am sure that I dis- 
sent deeply and emphatically, It is doubtful that 
any words of mine may avail for setting the points of 

erence In clearer light, or contributing at all to 
the just solution; but, accepting your kind invita- 
tion, I will try to apeak of two or three things that 
moet arrest my attention. 

1. I begin by stating what seems to me a source of 
error in your discussion of this Transcendental ques- 
tion, as indeed I have thought myself to notice the 
like before and in other connections; namely, a par- 
eax ee eo ^ the — A the lack x a clear me 
well-determined conception in regard to liberty, what 
It is in its just scope and true limitation. It is from 
this cause, as I deem, that you make against Tran- 
scendentalism the charge that it infringes upon the 
rights of freedom of thought in religion; He,“ you 
say, 8 E of the Intuitionist or Transcendental- 
ist, “Lf not willing to submit It (his Intuition] to the 
test of acientific verification, makes the refusal of 
complete intellectual liberty which necessitates the 
protest of Free Religion against 'Transcendentallsm.'' 

Liberty has, as you will agree with me in recogniz- 
Ing, its lawg, and there are some so funda- 
mental, во п to be held inviolable, that no 
supposed rights of om can be permitted to call 
them in question. We cannot attempt to impugn 
their authority, without making ourselves unreason- 
able, absurd, monstrous. The freedom of science,” 
you declare, is the freedom of the scientific Intellect 
to question and test all things whatsoever.” (The 
italics are mine.) May it question and test that fun- 
damental basis, the primal postulates on whose ad- 
admission alone science ів posslble? Some ardent 
friend of science, we will suppose, anxious and eager 
to vindicate to the utmost the liberty of the intellect, 
begins by calling in question or denying the validity 
of the impressions we receive—this not in а partic- 
ular case, but in the large in toto—of the outer 
world; our senses, he will have it, are not trust- 
worthy, not veracious; at any rate they must be 
tested, the report verified. He insista that, as a sci- 
entist, you shall not proceed а single step, must not 
affirm anything in way of knowledge, until you have 
known your organs of knowledge. You must not as- 
sume to have any knowledge, not even of the trust- 
worthineas of your senses, your powers of knowledge, 
unti] you have, — utterly without knowledge, 
made them a matter of knowl . Otherwise you 
infringe upon tbe rights of Intellectual liberty, and 
he {nterposes with his protest. 

You would say, would you not, and very properly: 
“Му dear sir, what you pro is entific and 
absurd; you are ruled ont of court at the outset, for 
what you demand іа irrational and flatly impossible. 
You must assume a postulate, à datum somewhere, 
in order to arrive at any thing. You must take for 

ted, must affirm, call your authority by the name 
owledge or falth or what you will, the trustworthi- 
ness of your powers, your С ге of knowledge, or 
ou сап by no possibility m & beginning. You 
ave no organ whereby you can go back of the or- 
gans of sense, in dealing with objects of sense, and 
to attempt to deny the validity here is to non-sait 
and late yourself." If now, in the Interests 
of free Investigation and inquiry, he should — 
you with making a refusal to him of complete Intel- 
lectual liberty, and ao on his part declare himself ne- 
cessitated to utter a protest in this behalf against the 
dogmatism of science, I think you would very justly 
dismiss the as flagrantly irrational and absurd, 

Now, I do not for a moment intimate that you are 
pt of the same obliquity and unreason towards 

ranscendentalism as this man in the case I have 
supposed would be towards Science; bnt I think, 1f 
the ground of Tranecendentalism can be maintained, 
the protest of Free Religion against it would be 
eq gratuitous and unjust. I think in your own 
case there le a subtle self-deception In the mind, or 
lack, perhaps, of finely-just and clearly-determined 
conception of liberty, that makes your position an 
equivocal one, makes you at times to seem to doa 
thing analagous to what I have supposed in the other 
province, In relation to Transcendentalism. I speak 
of the thing, of course, as it appears to me. 

2. There are laws of thought in the realm of the 
Bupersensuous and unseen. The Transcendentalist 
would aver that, by the very necessity of the being 
within us, there are affirmed certain facta or realities, 
realities that transcend the sense, that transcend ob- 
servation, transcend empirical knowledge. These 
facts or ideas (spoken of as they stand present in the 
soul) are, for one, say of immensity, the Infinitude of 
space, а reach ou and beyond all suns and stars and 
realms, without limit. If there la this ва в fact af- 
firmed in the sonl, the Transcendentalist would say 
it never came there aa the product of observation ; for 
observation never went, never can go во far as to 
cover, to embrace it. It is transcendent, and there- 
fore not reported by the world of sight and sensation 
without. They are, for another, idea of eternity, In- 
Anitude of time, and this also is unborn from the 
outer world, or the sensuous experience, or any em- 
pirical knowledge, since no mind of man has ever 
traversed and known the mensureless of duration. 
They are, for another, substance, an essential reality 
within, that no eye ever saw, no sense ever grasped, 


There are other things, of course, in the aphere of 
practical expression and application, of the interpre- 
tation or appropriation of this thought or conacious- 
nese,—getting it, во to speak, incarnated and brought 


tothe plane of the poe apprehension,—verities 
— ube deal,—to which I have not time specially to 
er here, 


8, The Transcendentalist cannot submit hla {ntui- 
tion, а veritable lutultlon, to the test of scientific veri- 
fication, as Mr. Potter seems to qu toa he ought 
since Sclence has no instruments wherewith to 
with it; itis out of the sphere, beyond the arithmetic 
entirely of empiric, observational knowledge. You 
will not take a line and plummet, will you, expecting 
to sound the depths of infinite space? Your metre 
here wil not measure, These powers must 
thelr certificate with them, or thelr affirmation 1s by 
no possibility verifiable, It this tion, or what- 
ever may be the proper term for it ( is lame 
and insdequate here), comes by the inevitable laws 
of the mind, and furnishes, as the Transcendentalist 
believes, the postulate upon which religion alone ів 
pon, the only ground upon which you cau build 
t, then how does he by this affirmation infringe upon 
the "pus of intellectual liberty, and necessitate for 
the Religionist а new protest? If the Trans- 
cendentalist has imported something not in the in- 
tuitional thought, if he has affirmed and imposed as 
fact In his consciousness something that belongs not 
there, bat comes of his own subjective imagination 
merely, hia fancy or his prepossession, then indeed 
has he lald himself open to grave charge, and a new 
protest In the very name and interest of Transcen- 
dentallsm itself is needed, 

4. This, as I understand It, 18 the essential position 
of Transcendentallem; and it it may be shown that 
these cognitione or Intuitions do not belong to the 
very laws of the son],—shown that they nre fictions of 
the fancy, or dreams of the highly wrought imagina- 
tions of these withdrawn, abstracted speculators who 
dwell and go “burrowing” in the dim depths of their 
own consciousness, or it, being veracious, Sclenos 
can take them out of the hands of the Intuitional, 
can demonstrate them, can legitimate them by its 
instrnmente,—it 1s a task that awaits the hand of 
the doer, 

5. It la denied, às I understand you to ssy, in the 
name and interest of Science, that such aflirmations 
do belong to the rfecessary laws of thought; it le de- 
clared that there is no datum, nothing a priori, noth- 
ing that may be assumed in the mind. But let us 
look for a moment to some of the things that you 
would affirm, I suppose, as among the great facts es- 
tablished or reached by Sclence,—the universality of 
Law, the eternity or indestructibility of Force, etc. 
How has Science learned and come fo know the fact 
of this universality, since the universe In Its le 
and breadth has not yet been traversed? The inde- 
structibility of Force,—how Is that known, since the 
scientific, observing mind has not yet ees through 
the range of Ше eternities to see? Tou would af- 
firm, I believe, the omnipotence, at least the power 
and final triumph of Truth in the world, Truth as 
incarnated and radiant in Justice, Virtue, Right. 
On what ground can you base your affirmation, not 
yet having seen it tried through? If you say that 
this even ів not & thing that any one knows, or is en- 
titled to hold as assured at all, that at most the mind 
makes here a sublime guess," І would Inquire how 
comes it about that it ғо guesses, во and not other- 
wise, and by what measure or amount of scientific 
observation may the guess be verified, во as to be ex- 
alted to knowledge; or, if you please, by what arre 
of adverse facts might it be refuted, so that the 
in obedience to the laws of evidence or the verífica- 
tion of Science, should have to throw it aside as a 
fearful, fatal illusion? If the idea of God is an at- 
tempt of the intellect to conceive self and the envi- 
ronment in an all-embracin, ng (а very partial 
and defective definition, aa I think), then why does 
the intellect so attempt, and persist in ao attempting ; 
why not as well do the opposite, ог make no at- 
temptin this regard whatever? It there is no datum, 
nothing given within, I cannot at all see. 

6. In brief, It appears there is a Transcendental 
element subtly present in the mind of Science, in 
all Its rese es and conclusions. Science cannot 
proceed a nep ндо, using it. Spinoza sald, if I 
rightly remember, that substance la that which it is 
Impossible not to think of.“ These realities of 
thought assert themselves in all A ume and 
those who attempt to deny them are held firmly and 
irrealatibly within thelr grasp. How does It involve 
any restriction or Infringement of intellectual liberty 
that thie element should be so held, and Science 
have to make the acknowledgment of ite presence 
and authoritative power? 

7. You ask the queation, “Row can Infinite Spirit 
be contained іп a finite consclousness ? It ів avery 
old question, rans all the ages, and has 
never yet received, 80 far as I know, an answer. I 
frankly own I cannot tell, nor do I see how any one 
can know. I cannot comprehend, and I cannot de- 
scribe how finite is In infinite; or how eternity dwells 
incarnated in the world of time, Nor do I see that 
you have relieved the embarrassments of thought in 
getting Infinite Spirit objectified, making it a matter 
of finite objective experlence. How can infinite be 
in that finite? Or how did Science climb up from 
her finite experiences, her empirical knowledge, to 
knowledge of the Infinite Fact? She is involved in 
as grave embarrassments in the attempt to get from 
finite to infinite, or to escape her objective limita- 
tions and reach infinitude, is as hopelessly shut up in 
the objective, as Transcendentalism with her sub- 
jective element under your strongest representations 
can be, How is she, thus Imprisoned, in her turn to 
„make headway against the scientific materialism of 
to- day?“ 

8. The difüculties are not, by any means, all on 
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one side. The embarrassments of thought are not 
relieved by shifting the ground from inner to outer, 
Unless Science can legltimate in the court of scientific 
observation, the step from a finite objective experi- 
ence to knowledge of Infinite Spirit, she has no 
речно for vaunt, If she professes to have gotten 

е key whereby the mystery is solved, and all 1а 
elucidated, — cleared Ap or the understanding, — 
there are some of ua who will be a trifle curious to 
see how that solution may be wrought out. 

Carlyle well and strikingly said, many years ago, 
that, what with the wondrous advances made nowa- 
days in Science, every nook, cranny, or dog-hole in 
Nature or art fast getting illuminated, geology and 

оау во advanced, the labors of our Werners and 
uttons so productive and — — "jt has come 
about now that to many u Royal lety the creation 
of a world ів little more mysterious than the cooking 
of a dumpling; concerning which last, indeed, there 
have been minds to whom the question, How the 
les were got tn, presented difficulties," There are 
other like puzzles in the world of thought. 

9. You deem that Transcendentalism, in å 
the inward self-revelation of God, ‘‘takes for gran 
the objective existence of Infinite Spirit." JI it is in- 
finite,” you say, it must necessarily be objective to a 
finite consciousness." No sober, thoughtful man will 
deny the difficulty of articulation and expression here. 
Language has its embarrasaments, as speculative 
thought bas. In objective and subjective the catego- 
ries of our conceptions, as of our speech, seem ex- 
hausted; and, ва we speak of God or Infinite Spirit, we 
haye to speak of Him or It as objective in relation to 
what may belong to us ір the character of subjective. 
But it cannot be objective to us in the senge In which 
we know objectivity; it negates the conditions under 
which objectivity exists. If objective, it would be 
determinate, and, if determinate, not Infinite. We 
here transcend, їп coming into presence of a reality 
not subject to the conditions of finitude, the sphere 
both of objective and subjective as we know these In 
our ence. In behol „In contemplating God, 
I am dealing with being the most abstract and ethe- 
real that can be thonght. Language is Ismo, is im- 
potent to describe the experiance, the consciousness 
of the soul. I subscribe here to tbe declaration of 
the Hindu sage: One cannot attaln to it through 
the word, through the mind [i e., the вепзпопв un- 
N or through the eye. Itis only reached 
by him who says, It 181 1t is!’ He percelves it in 
its essence." [Katha Upanishad.) 

10. You characterize the method of Transcenden- 
talism as relying ‘‘on Intuition as an interlor phe- 
nomenon of the consclonsnese which has no relation 
to the outer.“ I think you are In this matter under 
positive misapprehension. No Transcendentallet 
that I know or ever heard of, would affirm that. 
There ls, as is well known, а close and very subtle 
relation ever present of the outer to the inner, 
What Transcendentalism would hold, as I suppose, 
{a this: that the relation, whatever It may be, ів not 
such that the thought in the mind, the intuitional 
consciousness, has its sufficient ground, or can be ac- 
counted for and Руа from the objective experi- 
ence. We cannot find for it any adequate genesis in 
such experience. It transcends that content, I 
judge that here may be involved the gist of the whole 
question that lies at issue between the champions 
and apostles of Sclence and the advocates of Tran- 
scendentallam, 

There are other polnts upon which I would like 
well to touch, but my paper ls already too long, and 
I most bring it quickly to a close. I will only say 
that God, as I concelve, is not only present in the 
consciousness within, а L. F overshadowin 
reality, but he gives himself to us also in the worl 
without, addreesing us іп the expressive language of 
symbol, The soul shall find,—if indeed it shall feel 
itself bereft at all In the withdrawal of Him from its 
apprehension as an object of onter knowledge, a 
reality’of the objective experience,—find itself more 
than Indemnified in the possession of His presence 
in those sublime hints and intimations, veil at once 
and revelation, eye-beam of the Infinite, the pregnant 
and all-impressive oe of this world of time, 

11. I do not at all see how the authority of the 
moral ideal’’ can be maintained, except on the basis 
of the intuitional. If the intuitlonal cannot be held, 
that authority, I believe, must fall to the und. 
God is to me the ideal of the soul, as also the sub- 
stance and innermost being of the universe. For 
any dellverances upon God and Immortality coming 
in the character, if not in the form, of determinate 
dogmas, albeit propounded sometimes in the name of 
Tranecendentalism,—for these in themselves I care 
little. The question, Does man live after death?“ 
may be solved, may, by possibility, be answered in 
the affirmative, by moet unexceptionable and conclu- 
sive scientific proofs, and yet the problem of Immor- 
tality, in my view, remain essentially untouched. 
The metre, here again, does not measure. The 
proofs do not reach to the case, the ladder falls short 
of the sky, 

I hope we may understand each other and our 
question the better for this free, frank, and careful 
comparison of views, You, I am sure, count noth- 
ing dear or aught worth beside the possession of 
truth, let it bear аз it may upon any doctrine of your 
cherished Science; for myself, I hope I am wi ki 
yes, more than that, to surrender and offer up 
else for that pearl of Inestimable price. 

CHABLES D. B. MILLS. 

Syracuse, N. T., May 2, 1877. 


"HABE! I hear an angel sing," a young man 
in an outside township school exhibition. “No, 
"tain't," shouted an old farmer in one of the back 
seata, it's only my old mule that’s hitched outside.” 
The young man broke down and qult.— Terre Haute 
Express. 


A BLIGHTED HOOK. 


THE JESUIT MUTILATIONS AND OORAUPTIONB IN APPLE- 
р. TONS’ NEW CYOLOPJEDIA. 


Моге than three years ago we criticised the revised 
edition of Appletons’ American Cyclopmdia for ita sly 
and unfair coloring in the Interest of the Roman 
Catholic Church. e showed, according to a circular 
issued by the publlshera, that a specia! editor, who 
had been a teacher in a Jesult college, named Dr. 
Bernard O'Reilly, was employed ''to supervise the 
articles touching in any way on the Catholic roll 
lon," and that he had “һе eye of authority" to help 
him in no less a personage than Archbishop McClos- 
key of New York, since promoted to be а Cardinal. 

rom timé to time we published quotations from 
the old edition of this cyclopedis, issued in 1860-3, 
contrasting them with articles under the same head- 
ing In the new cyclopmdia, of which the first volume 
was issued In 1873 and the last in 1876, The editors 
and publishers made a lame reply to the first batch 
of quotations; but they have never aince wrestled 
with the subject, so far as we know, although our 
columns have been open to them, and we would 
gladly publish any defence that anybody might make 
of the book, 

Up to the close of volume elght of the new cyclo- 
р we enumerated over fifty important es 
made in different articles having more or less ng 
on Romanism; and every change from the old cyclo- 
pedia was of з whitewashing nature. Every опе 
showed the hand of в practised Jesuit. Every one 
polsoned the wells of literature from which the risin 
peneration are invited by D. Appleton & Co. to drin 

a knowledge of theo! ОЕТ, history, апа bi phy. 
We trust the Invitation will be respectfally declined 
by Protestants and liberal thinkers. Let the Roman- 
lata support their own publications. 

The only ne ers in the country which (so far 
as we can learn) have thoroughly rebuked this n- 
ing of American literature,—thíia putting of falsehood 
1n the place of truth on the shelves of our educational 
institutions, professional and private Libraries, etc., 
во ва to wet the powder of Protestants against the 
approaching battle with the Jesuits on the school 

uestion,—are the New York Christian Intelligencer, 

e New York Witness, the Christian at Work, the 
Baptist Weekly, and (rather tamely) the New York 
Observer and the New York Methodist. The Protes- 
tant press of the country in general will pour out 
columns of wailing and cause ita readers to weep bar- 
rele of tears over the dreadful sufferings of a few 
"heretice" in Spain or Mexico; but when they see, 
right under their noses, a professedly American cyclo- 
predia polsoned by the cunning of a Roman priest, 
through the subeerviency of a Protestant publishing- 
house, they are silent! They stand just where а vast 
majority of the ous newspapers stood on the 
slavery question ore the great rebellion; their 
bread and butter are in danger, and so they whine, 
ae ua peace and pelf, no matter what becomes of 

We have paid careful and minute attention to the 
articles touching the Roman Catholic Church in vol- 
ume thirteen of the new cyclopeedia, by the side of 
similar articles in the old cyclopedia; and the resulta 
are briefly stated below. е challenge an examina- 
Чоп of these extracts. 

The agent of the work, in dellvering to us the last 
volume, said he was aware that something had been 
done by the licen to advertise it." We have 
neither asked nor received anything for the advertis- 
ing done. It has been a pastime for our leisure 
hours; but we hope the community, which is deeply 
affected by any cyclopedia to which references аге 
constantly made, will not pass over our criticisms 
hastily, 

PASSAGLIA AND PERRONE. 

These Jesuit theologians, who have come into 
prominence in connection with the dogmas of im- 
maculate conception and papal Infallibility, have each 
pretty full biographies in the new cyclopredia (vol. 
xlii., рр. 148, 310). They are not mentioned in the 
old cyclopmdia. Sixteen yeara ago the above dogmas 
were not much heard of In this country, in connec- 
tion with the unchangeable Church, 

PORT ROYAL. 

The old cyclopwdia has nothing under this heading. 

The new cyclopsdia devotes nearly two and а halt 
pages to the Olsterclan monasteries which, it is said, 

‘during the clvil wars of the Fronde and subsequent 
seasons of distress displayed the most unbounded 
charity and hospitality toward the suffering popula- 
tion." This was more than two centuries ago. Port 
Royal and the Jansenists were wiped out. But the 
record of these heroic and zealous foes of the Jesuits 
is worth preserving, even if itis done to shed a little 
lustre on a branch of the Roman Church. 


PAULICIANS, 


The old cyclopmdla (p. 48) says of this ancient sect 
of Christians that they made no scruple of using 
falsehood in dealing with other sects, and were ready 
to deny their faith when Interest served.“ 

The new cyclopædia (р. 178) omits the ch of 
falsehood and infidelity against these early Christians, 
as itis now the fashion to smooth over the sins of 
professedly pious men In olden times, in order to 
&xalt the ancient Church, and show that al! godliness 
waa preserved within her inclosure. 

ETIENNE PABQUIEE. 

The old cyclopmdia (p. 22) says that this French 
jurist and author in 1584 was counsel for the univer- 
sity in ite lawault with the Soclety of Jesuits. His 

leadings made him popular and clients flocked to 

m." After 1588 “he found himself Involved in new 

uarrels with the Jesuits, who were expelled from 

rance in consequence of the attempt of Jean Chátel 
on the life of the king,’’ Henry IV. 

The new сусІоргейіа (p. 147) expunges the popu- 
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larity” of Pasquier, owing to his pleadings in a law 
salt against the Jesuits, and also expunges the fact 
that the Jesuits were ‘‘expelled from France“ because 
of assassination plots against the lIberal-hearted king ; 
Henry IV. Nothing mast appear іп the revised 

cyclopædia, reflecting on that unscrupulous order 
which now holds the helm of the Roman Church, 
although it was suppressed by an infallible Pope only 


one century ago. 
PABQUIN. 


The old cyclopædla (p. 22) describes the mutilated 
statue In Rome from which the word ''pasquínade' 
was derived, saying that in the lampoons upon per- 
sons in high station, the pope and cardinals were 
favorite objects of attack." One of these satirical 
ері в, directed agalnst Alexander ҮІ, (Roderick 
Borgia) la unsurpassed by any utterance of Pasquin : 
“Vendit А claves, altaria, Christum ; emerat 
{Це prius, vendere jure potest." [Alexander sells the 
keys, the altars, He bought them first, and 
has a right to sell.] 

The pew cyclopwedia (p. 148) devotes only half as 
much space to Pasquin as the old one, and the вайгі- 
cal epigram against Alexander VI. is “revised” out 
by the Roman Catholic editor, as ja the fact that 
Pope Adrian VI. pro to throw the mutilated 
statue into the river Tiber, because such formidable 
verses were affixed to the battered marble. 


SAINT PArRTOR. 


The old cyclopmdia (p. 38) says that the patron 
saint of Ireland "perhaps visited Italy," and refers to 
the “popular legend of his having banished all the 
venomous creatures from Ireland by means of his 
crosier or staff.“ 

The new cyclopedla (р. 168) is certaln that the 

t saint was once In Rome, and had the name of 
atricius bestowed on him by Pope Celestine, his 
original name having been Buccath." It also states 
that Patrick devoted the lands bestowed on him to 
the foundation of churches, or cloisters for both sexes 
and of numerous monastic schools which flourished 
during the next three centuries. He was also zealous 
for the suppression of slavery.” 

During the eixteen that elapsed between the 

ublication of the old and the new cyclopmdla, St. 

atrick's followers have vastly multiplied in Amer- 
ica, This makes it an object to give the saint a long- 
er and better sketch, to claim new merits for him, 
and especially to honor him as an early abolitionist; 
for, now that American slavery is abolished, the Ro- 
man Church—which in solid mass opposed the anti- 
slavery reform—asserts itself and {ts saints to be 
the only true friends of human freedom. As St. 
Patrick died thirteen hundred and elghty-two years 
, the discovery of such Important new facta about 
him shows the enterprise bestowed on this revised“ 


cyclopiedía, 
PAULINUSB. 


The old cyclopsedia has nothing under this heading, 

The new cyclopedia (p. 178) contains elaborate 
sketches of four different Soman saints named Pau- 
linus, the last of whom died over one thousand years 
ago. Itis of immense importance to Americans to 
know all about those ancient personages; and in se- 
curing their history it is of no co uence that the 
new cyclopedia omita to mention such men as John 
M. Palmer of Illinois, Amase J. Parker of New 
York, Joel Parker of New Jersey, the war governor, 
George Н. Pendleton of Ohio, Gen. John W. Phelps 
of Vermont, Edwards Pierrepont, United States 
minister to England, and many others. 


PEBU, 


The old cyclopædia (p. 180) states chat the educa- 
Поп of the lower orders is almost completly neg- 
lected, and 1n the interlor of the country it is some- 
times difficult to procure men qualified for a public 
office by реше шеги able to read and write." ‘The 
eatablished religion is the Roman Catholic, and but 
little toleration ls extended to other creeds. The 
Church is immensely rich." 

The new cyclopmdia (p. 341) announces а great 
ch in Peru within sixteen years. It says that 
“public Instruction has been the object of seduloua 
care, and is compulsory and gratuitous," There are 
abont one hundred thousand pupils In the various ed- 
ucational establishments of the republic,—primary 
and grammar schools for both sexes, normal schools, 
schools of arta and tradea, иеше, commerce, fine 
arts, в naval and military school, and six universities. 
We hope this ів all true, although doubts will arise, on 
reading further that the religion of the State is the 
Roman Catholic, the public exercise of no other 
belng lawful.” 

CORNELIUS DE PAUW. 


Relative to this Dutch author the new cyclopzdia 
(p. 191) omits the statement in the old (p. 54) that in 
a work “relating to Paragnay he bitterly as- 
sailed the Jesuits, and his attacks on them made 
him unpopular with the Catholic clergy." Every- 
where the Jesuitas are in the new cyclopz- 
dla, even If it has to be done by garbling. 

PEASANTS’ WAR, 


This revolutionary movement in Germany, in 
1524-5, 1s said in the new cyclo a (p. 216) to have 
been flercely condemned by Martin Luthur in а 
Mor which he published, calling on the princes 
to the Ins ta ke mad dogs,“ and declarin 
that none could die in а way more pleasing to 


than fightin {шл auch miscreants.” In the old 
cyclo; Г 3) Luther's harsh language ів not re- 
ferre 6 ravising editor has got ln а thrnst at 


the great Protestant reformer. 

, BT, BAYMOND DE PENNAFORT, 
who died just six hundred years ago, was not 
deemed worthy of mention in the old cyclopsdia; 
but in the new (p. 253) he receives a complimentary 
sketch, for the reason probably that he ‘‘was Instru- 
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mental in establishing the inquisition in Aragon and 
Southern France,” 
ROBERT PERSONS, 


an English Jesult, who died in 1610, ів not mentioned 
in the old cyclopedla; but in the new (p. 380) a bl- 
ography of him is given, his labors and travels are 
described, and among the books published by him 
one is mentioned which ‘‘claims for the pope power 
to dethrone soverelgns and absolve subjects from 
their allegiance.” е American people need to be 
familiarized with such sentiments, we suppose. 
SAINT PETER. 

The old cyclopsedia (p. 190) casta some doubt on 
this apostle’s ever being at Rome, and makes no al- 
lusion to his apocryphal writings or hia burial-place, 

The new cyclopsedi!a (p. 353) argues stro: that 
St. Peter lived for several years at Rome, and that 
his body and skull are enshrined there, while his 
“revelation” was read once a year in the churches of 
Palestine, and his **preaching" was quoted by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. 

St. Peter із the favorite apostle of the еййога of 
the revised cyclopedla, and they are determined to 
have thelr preference known where it will do them 
the moet good. 

PETER CLAVEE, 


a Jesuit missionary, not mentioned in the old cyclo- 
m recelves a flattering notice in the new (p: 

). He Is said to have labored with zeal and self- 
denial to convert the slave population of New Gra- 
nada. Every Jesuit gets a ''first-rate notice“ in the 
revised American cycloprdia, at this very time when 
every European government is restraining or expel- 
ling the Jesuits as the enemies of human liberty and 
progress, 

PHILIP II, OF 8PAIN. 

The new cyclopmdia (p.411) omits an important 
and characteristic act of this cruel, treacherous king, 
whieh is told in the old cyclopmdia (p. 242). Hs 

ve minute directiona in writing for the secret mur- 

er of the lord of Montigny, who, although a devout 
Catholic, had opposed the persecution of the Prot- 
estants. Philip caused it to be given out that Mon- 
tigny had died of a fever. The portraiture of the 
Spanish bigot and tyrant {в not so black in the new 
cyclopsdia as in the old one. 
JOSEPH MARIE PORTALIS. 


The old cyclopmdia (p. 408) speaks of trouble be- 
tween Napoleon I. and the pope,” and the banish- 
ment of Portalls for his relations with acertain Abbé. 

The new cyclop:zdia (р. 722) says nothing of any 
trouble“ in which the pope was implicated. 

PREMONSTRATENBIANS. 


The old cyclopmdia (p. 551) says that this relig- 
ious order st the time of the Reformation had about 
two thousand convents, of which five hundred were 
for women. The female convents were at first con- 
tignous to the monks, and separated from them only 
by a wall; but later this MM was given up. 
The order suffered great losses in consequence of the 
success of the Reformation." 

The new went (p. 807) omits the statements 
that the separation’ of the two sexes was given up, 
and that the order “‘suffered great losses by means 
of the Reformation. 


ANTOINE FRANCOIS PREVOST D’ EXILES, 


The old cyclopedia (р. 574) says that this French 
novelist, popularly known as Abbé Prévost, ‘‘was in- 
tended for the Church and educated by the Jesulta, 
but ran away and for four or five years led a dis- 
sipated life." He was afterwards ‘ordain as 

rlest of the Benedictines and proved a very success- 
preacher” j bnt, unable to "the aunterities 

of a convent," be abandoned the order and went to 
Holland, where he nupported himself by his pen. 

The new cyclopædia (p.828) says no of the 
Abbé Prévost belng educated by the Jesuits, or of 
his early dissipated life, or of his being ordained as 
а Benedictine monk. 

PRIMATE, 


The new cyclopwdia (p. 834) devotes about thrice 
as much в to this ecclesiastical title of honor 
as the old cyclopsdia (р. 580); and the asser- 
tion is made in the new cyclopiedia that in early 
times In the countries of Western Europe the first 
rank, primatus, was conceded universally to the Ro- 
man p 

This bold statement is not found in the old cyclo- 
pedis, for the very reasons that it is untrue, 
and that the publishers of the American cycloprdia 
of sixteen years ago were not fishing In St. Peter's 
pond. Upon such false yarns, woven slily into his- 
torical books, does Romanism base ita claims to 
spiritual and temporal dominion, Seldom, however, 
сап the trick be detected, as in this case, and still 
more seldom can it be fastened on a fessedly 
Protestant publishing house.— Lansing (Mich.) Re- 
publican, May 2. 


PROF. WILLAHD FISKE ON 
VICE REFORM. 
SOME FALLACIES REGABDING TEE PUBLIO SERVICE—HOW 


TO GET THE BEST MEN—EDUCATIONAL TESTS— 
SOLDIERS’ QLAIMS. 


CIVIL SER- 


There seems to bea good deal of mistiness іп the 
public mind in reference to the methods which 
ought to be pursned in order to purify our civil ser- 
vice and to render it efficient. Numberless plans 
and theorles, often of the crudeet sort, have been 
propounded. Su tions and hInts, wise and other- 
wise, abound in all the journals. A peculiar source 
of perplexity is that each new political doctor seeks 
to attack only some special evil of the service, with- 
out much consideration for its relation to the reat of 
the system. One wishes to remove the inefficiency 
of the service, another Its corruption, another its par- 


tisanship, another the favoritism through which Its 
positions are bestowed. The remedies proposed are 
equally various, One recommends a very simple 
nostrum; namely, to put the best men into office“; 
another wants to make the heads of bureaus person- 
ally responsible for the character of their subordi- 
nates; another sees the cure-all in permanence of 
service, with or without sions; another fancies 
that if the offices could be fairly portioned among all 
the States corruption would cease. It Is time that 
some of these cobwebs were brushed away, and the 
task of doing it ought not to be very difficult. 
Other nations have, in the past, been through trials 
not unlike our own, and have succeeded, often after 
many efforts, in freeing their administrative service 
from corruption and incapacity. Guided by the 
light of their experience, we may be able to clear up 
a deal of the obscurity which surrounds the 
subject, and to point out а few of the fallacies which 
most frequently find utterance through the mouths 
of I or the columns of the press. Some 
of these fallacies аге :— 

L That ayes bee, бе boii men into office’ 4 
out firat determin what process you are to 
ек и It із indeed a simple matter to 
put the best men into office" when you know who 
they are. But how are you to know them? Can 
the President designate them? He cannot posaibly 
have a nal acquaintance with оре іп а thou- 
sand of those required to fill al! the public онен, 
nor, with his other duties, can he afford the hours 
and days necessary to Inform himself of their char- 
acter and capacity. Can he depend on his friends, 
or his advisers, or the party leaders, or Congressmen, 
to Indicate them to bim? Experience has shown, 
with sad certainty, that he cannot; and Co 
men, too, have other functions, proper to ^ 
which, If rightly performed, will leave them no time 
for such business. Can he allow the people to select 
collectors and assessors and postmasters and light- 
house-keepers and clerks by election? Such a 
scheme is impossible of execution, and, if sible, 
would result in a service even worse than the exist- 
ing one. Some general test of fitness, applicable to 
all candidates, must, therefore, be found, 

2. That there is any better test of the capability and 
Jitness of the candidate than tha educational one. 
This test 16 not perfect; по one, which human in- 
genuity can devise, will be, But it is far better than 
any other which has yet been proposed, and is con- 
sequently adopted by all the principal civilized па- 
tions, It, at least, excludes ignorance from the 
public service, and It is easy to sea that by excluding 
ignorance we go far toward exclud corruption, 
If anybody know a better test, avaliable for all 
район Of & vast and complete service, let him 
name It. 

9. That candidates for office should be examined 
solely with a view to ascertain their fitnesa for the 
special duties to which they are to be assigned. The 
civil services of the foremost contemporary nations 
are based upon the theory that, 1f education be of 
any value at all, It ought to develop better men than 
ignorance, In other words, the methods of select- 
ing government employés in vogue elsewhere are 
founded upon the advantages which a high culture 
is supposed to confer. It is taken for ted that a 
young man, with а thorough general education, can, 

y virtue of the training he has undergone, в ily 
qualify himself for any special service y de- 


mand that a candidate for в clerkship ip the Ous- 


tom House shall repeat the dynasties of the German 
Emperors, or explain the formula of algebra? Why 
not be content with the assurance that he under- 
Stands vpn 3 and can write a hand? 
Because the prime object is to learn whether he be a 
man of sufficiently complete mental tralning to be 
able to readily А himself to any ordinary posi- 
Чоп, and to any ordinary routine of duties. 

4. That а тете pass examination can secure the 
best public servants. Years John Stuart Mill, in 
his work on Representative Goverment,” exploded 
the theory that an examination which simply re- 
quires candidates for the civil service to evince а cer- 
tain proficiency, or to come up toa certain standard 
of excellence, is all-sufflelent; and the history of the 
efforts to reform the English service amply confirms 
the truth of the conclusions at which Mr. Mill ar- 
rived. Competition is a necessary element in exam- 
inations for the public services. 2 

5, That those who have served in the nation’s armies 
have any special claim to positions in the nation's civil 
service. ey have just as great a claim as other 
classes of citizens, and no greater. The object to be 
steadily kept in view іа the admittance of no man 
into the service who has not fairly won the place by 
proving himeelf the moat capable of all competing 
candidates. If an ex-soldier have done this, then 
give him the place. But between a more capable 
citizen and a less capable ex-soldier there can be no 
Choice. The citizen must haye the ition. That 
the nation should provide for those who have fought 
in its defence is altogether proper, but lt has no 
right to do this by foisting incapables upon its public 
service, Let euch be pensioned, It la far cheaper 
in the end. 

6. That just во many positions tn the service, and no 
more, should be filled by individuala from one State, or 
from one section of the country. This is the most 
absurd of fallacies. A great nation should secure, 
for the execution of its administrative business, the 
best men, let them come from what quarter of the 
land they may. If more of these best men come 
from the East than from the West, bow are you to 
induce the candidates from the West to qualify them- 
selves more Бры if you continue to give them 
just such а number of offices, whether they be quali- 
fled or not? Geographical locality ought to have no 
Influence in the matter, The young men of the 
whole country should be admitted to precisely the 


same competition. If fewer from one State succeed, 
and more from another, it will simply encourage the 
former to prepare themselves with greater thorough- 
ness for the next trial. 

7. That any patchwork attempt to reform this or 
that — can be of any avail. The eral 
principles adopted should be applied to every branch 
of the National service, commencing at the lower 
grades, and gradually, by means of proper promo- 
tion, effecting the purification of the whole service. 
So long as any department is at the mercy of the 
party leaders we shal! still suffer from the existing 
evils. Its control will afford them a foothold by 
means of which they can prolong the struggle 
against a better system. The entire aristocracy of 
selfish office-mo , the entire army of ignorant 
offüce-seekers, should be made to understand that 


a place upon any party com- 
mittes; the effort to obtain otion — n the 
influence of any leader; the edi ip or 
ownership of а san Journgl,—al! these should be 
considered as safficient causes for Instant dismissal. 
The rules for the military and civil services should 
be alike in this 


do aid in directing and deciding the policy of the Ad- 
ministration; but below them hardly a single ap- 
pointed official can be named who properly has any- 
thing to do with what may be styled the high affairs 
of State. The whole multitude of employés, from 
heads of bureaus and collectors down to the lowest 
grade of clerks, are simply administrative function- 
aries, and are no more authorized to interfere with 
the policy of government than a clerk in a mercan- 
tile establishment is authorized to interfere offi- 
ciously with the direction of his employer’s affairs, 
They have no interest, beyond that of the ordinary 
citizen, in the matter; and the yery fact that they are 
the servants of the government should impel 
to keep rigidly aloof alike from politica and partisan- 
ship. WILLARD Fiske, 
IrRACA, N. T., April 26, 1877. 
—N. Y. Tribune, Apr. 28. 


HOW SUFFRAGE WORKS IN GERMANY. 
BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 


The Germans are beginning to discover that in ex- 
perimenting with free institutions they are playing 
with edged tools, Since the last election for the Im- 
perial Parliament has revealed the activity and 
strength of the social Democrats and the persistency 
of the Ultramontanes, one often hears it said: '*Bet- 
ter & quiet servitude than this rampant liberty." 
This is the feeling especially of those 014-Ипе Prus- 
sians who to this day ignore the empire, and refuse 
to know their sovereign by any other title than our 
dear king." In Prussia the parliamentary sys- 
tem, introduced only a quarter of a century ago, has 
always moved haltingly, the government remaining 
meer with the and his ministers, The 

russian Parliament ) continues to be 
elected—that is, the House of Deputles—by a system 
of class suffrage, working — intermediary 
boards of electors ( Wahimiianer), {в plan serves 
to balance the various interests of society upon the 
basis of taxation, and secures in the Parliament а 
more substantia! element than our American system 
of direct voting is apt to ауу Congress or the 
State legislature. But the lan Pariliament— 
which legislates only for the internal affaire of the 
kingdom, and has now nothing more to do with 
army, navy, postoffice, customs, currency, nor with 
any foreign policy—ia quite overshadowed by the Im- 
perial Parliament (Reichstag), which represents all 
Germany, and is chosen by direct and universal or 
manhood suffrage. 

In framing a constitution for the empire that was 
formed after the conquest of France by the united 
armies of Germany, Bismarck had to conciliate or ap- 

е two widely opposite Interests, the popular and 
beral, and the hereditary and monarchical. To the 
first he gave universal suffrage and а Parliament of 
а single house; for the other he provided а Confed- 
erate Council (Bundesrat), made up of the personal 
representatives of the several sovereignities that 
combine to form the empire. In this Council are 
represented the four kingdoms—Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Württemberg; the six grand-duchiea — 
Baden, Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxon-Wei- 
mar-Eisenach, e ee the five duch- 
ies—Brunswick, Saxon-Melnigen, Saxon-Altenburg, 
Saron-Coburg-Gotha, Anhalt; also seven minor 
nelpalities and the free Hanse citlea—Liibeck, 
тешеп, and Hamburg. This Council of soverel 
States prepares the measurea to be submitted to the 
Imperia] Parliament, and no sct of Parllament can 
have validity ss lew urlese subsequently ratified by 
the Council and signed by the emperor, Hence, the 
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conservative interests have a powerful check проп 
universal suffrage, and pue it was In the KK h 
of Bismarck to play off one against the other. But 
suffrage has freaks of Its own and refuses to be man- 


The unity of Germany was sought 2 Classes, 
—by statesmen, who saw in this political unity a 
means of strength and progress for the Germanic 
race; by idealists, to whom national unity was a 
lofty sentiment; and by revolutionists and socialists, 
to whose vague aspirations the union of Germany 
would be but another experiment toward their unat- 
tainable ends, Nelther statesmen nor idealists made 
much account of suffrage aa an agency or an ex pree- 
sion of unity; and when unity came—not as а nor- 
mal development, but as an accident of foreign war 
and victory,—and universal suffrage was adopted as a 
solvent by which the conglomerated elements of the 
empire should be made to coalesce, the great body of 
sober-minded Germans hardly knew what to do with 
their new function of im voters. 

The actual working of suffrage in Germany is a 
curious and instructive study for Americans. Hav- 
ing been accustomed to be governed from above, the 
Germans are slow in learning political action from 
beneath, with the people as the moving force. They 
‚ know little of public opinion, and atill less of party 
drill, as these are felt in American politica. They 
are not yet accustomed to pne meetings, as s 
means politica! action, and their press is much 
жиы coöperation and In force. A young man 
of а noble house was putin nomination for Parlia- 
ment ina Rhine district, upon the testimony of his 
older brother (a staunch liberal member) that he was 
worthy of the place. No rival candidate was brought 
forward openly, and he was returned over all secret 
opposition; but the poll was light, Many Germans. 
were from the first indifferent about suffrage, and to 
this day maintain their inaction in affairs of the et- 
me Others looked upon it with disgast, and, tak- 
ng it for granted that the rabble would rule, held 
themselves aloof from politics. Too many of the 
better sort of people acted with that individual In- 
dependence which educated Germans carry to an 
extreme rarely kuown in political actlon in the 
United States. These refused to enter into party 
combinations, or entered into so many smaller 
combinations, upon minor crotchets of their own, 
that harmony of movement in the nation or in Par- 
Uament upon great public interests is made extreme- 
ly difficult. Bismarck firet gave hie influence toward 

е creation of a National Liberal! party; but this, 
though numerically the strongest, is far from com- 
manding & majority in Parliament, and in the recent 
election has lost over twenty members, 

But while во large a body of the people were thus 
indifferent or disunited, the socialistic and revolu- 
tionary agitators, chiefly of the working classes 
seized upon suffrage as their efficient weapon, an 
by о ized agitation these are пот becoming a 
formidable power. They are not at all satisfied with 
things as they are. They would gladly see the over- 
throw of monarchy and the dissolution of the em- 
pire as at present constituted. The unity of Ger- 
many has saddled upon them heavier taxes and a 

ег army; and the financial and commercial 

turbations that followed the war have crippled in- 
dustry and overturned the very foundations of trade. 
Hence the socialists are agitating for “а change,” 
tho with no definite notions of what a change 
should accomplish. They do not as yet throw man 
members into Parliament; but they gain groun 
steadily by their organization, 


The Ultramontanes or clericals аге much more | 


resented in Parliament, and keep up thelr 
on by compact and constant dril The 
well together and hold 


me А 
an 
old Conservatives, too, kee 
substantially their own. Add to these the Poles, 
the Hanoverians, and а portion of the Alea- 
tians, and if all these elements of hostility to the 
imperial policy of Bismarck should chance to com- 
bine, the opposition would be formidable indeed. 
The government could not count upon carrying any 

The hope of orderly ani ble progress 1 

e of orderly and peaceable ва Шев 

with the Liberal Conservatives and the Nat опа] Lib- 
erals; but the power of these le much bindered by 
the Р lonists—who are at heart opposed to 
Bismarck’s policy—who really serve to keep the So- 
clalists In countenance. If ever a people were en- 
titled to universal suffrage, that people is the Ger- 
mans, since all are taxed roundly for the support of 
the government, and every man may be summoned 
to lay down his life for the nation. And if any peo- 

le could be safely trusted with universal suffrage, it 

a мора among whom education is во largely and 
so equally diffused by force of com laws. 
Here all voters must read, ,And fight The 
freaks of s as shown in Radicalism, Ultra- 
montanism, aud Particularism are likely to work the 
cure of indifferentism. They are arousing thought- 
ful men to the duty of caring for the State of 
wi their own horizon, to embrace all who will 
act together for the public good, The conflicts to be 
anticipated in the present Parliament may prepare 
the way for a higher and broader patriotism, that 
shali secure the stable advance of liberty over all the 
discord of factions. 

BERLIN, Prussia. 
Neu York Independent, May 3. 


“WELL, uncle, how is the cause of religion get- 
ting on in your nelghborhood?" „Mighty poor, 
mighty poor." No new converts, eh?” “Not a sin- 

6 one—not de of one.“ What seems to be 

matter?” asked the citizen, after a long pause. 
“De matter is dat some one hez stolen four big water- 
melons out о’ my cart dis afternoon, an’ I feel in my 
bones dat religion la gwine down hill all froo dis lo- 
cality."—Raleigh News. 


THRE NEW LAW FOR ANNUAL RETURNS 
OF PROPERTY EXEMPTED FROM TAX- 
ATION, 

— 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUBETTS. 
In SENATE, April 3, 1877. 

The committee on Just and Equal Taxation, to 
whom were directed the Orders to consider the expe- 
diency of limiting the amount of property to be ex- 
empted from taxation in the possession of religious, 
literary, and charitable associations, and to whom 
Also were referred sundry petitions setting forth that 
the property owned by the churches tn this Common- 
wealth amounts to $30,000,000, and the property 
held by charitable institutions exceeds $0,000,000, 
and that of literary, benevolent, and scientific institu- 
tions $21,000,000, and asking that sald property may 
not be exempted from taxation, respectfully submit 
the following Report :— 

Several | ponis qe on the matters embraced 
In said Orders and petitions were held by the Com- 
mittee and were attended by a large number of peo- 
ple. Scarcely any who addressed the Committee 
advised taxing the property of benevolent and chari- 
table associations, and but few expressed a wish to 
have the property of educational Institutions taxed, 
while upon the question of exempting church prop- 
erty there was more division of opinion. ^ 

t was evident that religious and charitable, or 
charitable and educational purposes, were often 

combined in the same society, and that there із a 

lack of statistics and exact information concernin 

these associations on which to base judicions an 
discriminating legislation, elther for the correction of 
abuses or ma material changes, If such changes 
shall be demanded by the people of the Common- 
wealth, The Committee, therefore, came to the 
conclusion that, it would be unwise, at the present 
session of the slature, to recommend any impor- 
tant alterations of the law which now exempta from 
taxation this clase of property, 

It was suggested by a distinguished gentleman who 
came before the Committee, that, as these Institu- 
tions held public trusts, greater poe’ might be 
desirable In regard to their administrations, and that 
It would be well to provide for annual published re- 
turns concerning them. This suggestion met the 
unanimous approval of the Committee. For the 
purpose, therefore, of securing such returns and 
thereby gaining the statistics and information which 
the public, and especially the Legislature, ought to 
possess for future guidance, the Committee report 
the accompanying Bill, 

For the Committee, 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Beventy- 


seven. 
AN ACT 


To provide for Annual Returns from Ljterary, Edu- 
cational, Benevolent, Charitable, Sclentific, and Re- 
ligious Societies. ) 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 

tatives, in General Court assembled, and by the au- 

thority of the aame, aa follows :— 
1 Вест. 1. Every literary, educational, benevo- 
2 lent, charitable, or sclentífic inatitutlon within this 
3 Commonwealth, having any property therein ex- 
4 empt from taxation, and every religious society 
5 or body, whether corporate or unintorporate, ha- 
6 ur rty во exempt, shall annually, on or 
Т beforé'the fifteenth day of May, make a return to 
8 the assessors of the city or town where the same 
9 is established or located, in such detail аз may be 

10 herein provided, attested by its treasurer or other 

11 financial officer or officers, setting forth the quan- 

12 tity and the fair cash value of all real and personal 

13 estate owned by it on the first day of sald month 

14 of May, the amount of incumbrance thereon, the 

15 amount of mortgage on its untaxed property, the 

16 amount of trust funds held by it, or for ite benefit, 

17 and also the amount of money raised or recelved 

18 from all sources during ita next preceding finan- 

19 cial year ending prior to the time herein fixed for 

20 making such return, and the disposition made of 

21 such income for expenses, for its specific liter- 

22 ary, educational, benevolent, charitable, scientific, 

23 or religious purposes, or otherwise, In case any 

24 institution, society, or body above mentioned neg- 

25 lects to make the annual return as aforesaid, its 

26 real estate for such year shal) not be exempt from 

27 taxation. : 

1 бест. 2. Every institution, aoclety, or body 
2 mentioned In the preceding section shall make a 
3 duplicate of said return to the tax commissioner 
4 of the Commonwealth; and іп case it shall omit 
5 to make such return to the tax commissioner at 
6 the time fixed !n the foregoing section for making 
7 returns, it shall forfeit therefor the sum of one 
8 hundred dollars, and Its treasurer or other finan- 
9 cial officer or officara, for the time belng, whose 

10 duty it ia to make auch return, shall In addition 

11 be lable in a like sum for such omission; sald 

12 suma to be recovered to the use of the Common- 

18 wealth, separately or jointly, upon information 

14 brought In the County of Suffolk, or in the county 

15 where such Institution, society, or body ів estab- 

16 Ushed or located, in the name of the Common- 

17 wealth at the relation of said tax commissioner. 


1 Sxcr. 3. Said tax commissioner shall pre- 
2 scribe and furnish the blank forme for the returns 
3 r by thia act, and shall distribute the same 
4 before the first day of May In each year, and shall 
5 also annually prepare, cause to be printed, and on 
6 the first Wednesday of January submit to the 
7 legislature a true abstract of said returns recelved 
8 by him. 

1 Зест. 4. Thie act shall take effect on the first 
2 day of June next. b 


А. B. COFFIN. 


THE GRASSHOPPER FAST, 


EDITORS SENTINEL:— 

Gov. Pillsbury’s day of ''fasting and prayer" for 
the extermination of grasshoppers has come and gone. 
We must now wait results, —the Lord only knows how 


ong, 

In Lake City the four Evangelical churchee held a 
union pp rm in the morning, of which due 
notice been given. At the time appointed the 
meeting was opened with just twenty-nine persons 
present, counting in your correspondent. Only two 
of the pastors of these churches were present. A 
few more persons came In, and at the close there were 
thirty-eix all told. 

There was little that was noticeable about the 
meeting. There was no enthusiasm, and scarcely 
earnestness, The prayers were mostly of а common- 
place character for various objects, One man 
в prayer of reasonable length, but In which there was 
not the slightest allusion to the grasshopper scourge. 
Doubtless he forgot It. The most prominent feature 
of the prayers offered was the necessity of our hum- 
bling ourselves before God. The most earnest prayer 
put up was by Elder Moon, It was directly to the 
point and for the object of the day, and іп a manner 
that Indicated that he felt conscious that God heard 


him. 

Several short speeches were made, but in none of 
them, as far as could be seen, was there any Informa- 
tion given to facilitate the extermination of grass- 
hoppers. Mr, Door, in his remarks, claimed to give 
а quotation from the sermon of presiding Elder 
Chaffee, preached last Sunday eve ngi viz., ‘That 
God can kill a grasshopper." Elder Chaffee 

ed it In this way. e was “going for" the Free 
Thinkers a little, and said, “The scientists concelva 
of this universe as а t grinding-mill run by law, 
with God so hedged in with law that he cannot spe- 
cially kill a grasshopper., We take it that no ration- 
alist will wish to dispute the Elder on this statement. 
He has put it very well I thank him for it, the more 
because we do not aways get treated as fairly. We 
have before heard the Elder speak of the rationalists 
in the same handsome manner, He went on to state 
his views to the effect that God ‘сап kill a grasshop- 

r.“ He said “this world 1s run by God, and God 

в moved by prayer." If this be true, then the ra- 
tlonal conclusion is that the world is really run by 
prayer. And, aguin, if this too be true, then the 
next rational conclusion is that the shoppers are 
in Minnesota in answer to somebody's prayers. Last 
year the Governor of Missouri got up ree to get 
the a out of that State; and it is claimed 
that he did It. If so, they probably came to Minne- 
sota. Now, if God really answers prayer, and the 
praying people of exch of the States pray him to send 
the hoppers out of their State, then It would seem 
that God must either keep them on the wing and 
starve them out, or else let them light down here and 
there and eat out somebody who does not pray. 

Now, Mr. Editor, all this seems too absurd to reall 
treat seriously. However truly God may be behin 
the existence of all law, all cause, yet it would seem 
that all phenomena in the universe are Мир cause 
and effect. It seems clear that every physical effect 
must necessarily have a physical cause. Some of 
these are within the influence of man to effect, while 
others are seen to be Mes any controlof his. It 
їв r$ e! egotistic selfishness for man to conclude 
that all things are made for his use. There are some 
things that man must take as he finds them, and 
either get out of their way or accept the situation,— 
the congequences.— D. F. B., in the Lake City ( Minn.) 


Sentinel. 
Moetry. 


[For Tae INDEX.) 
TO THE MEDITEBRANEAN. 


Midland ocean, round whose margin 
Towered the city-states of old, 

To their arma your surges wafted 
Power and riches as they rolled. 

All your depths with bones are whitened— 
Bones of mariners of yore, 

Wrecked and drowned by myriad tempests, 
Through the ages strew your floor. 

"Neath your waters they are lying 
Thicker than the wayes o'erhead,— 

Boried nations, Tyrians, Grecians 
Numberless, the ancient dead. 

Gold and gems among them glisten, 
Bword and helmet glimmer there, 

While the shades of the unburied 
Bwarm above the haunted air. 


Evory billow has its shadow, 
Tyrian, Grecian, Roman ghost; 

O'er tho wators, which submerged them, 
Hovers at!ll the countless host, 

Thus, through shadowy armies ploughing, 
Ball the ships which traverse thee; 

Not a channel, bnt a charnel 
Is thy floor, О Midland sea! 


B. W. BALL. 


CASH RRORIT ITS. 


VOR TEN WEEE ENDING MAY 19. 
M. J. Peabod, 
Robert Davis, 810.30; 
Howes, 31; M. 8. Wetmore, $5.20; J. T. Thorn- 
; T. C. Leland, eph B. " ; Miss 
Swan, 25 cents; A. C. Woodruff, 10 cents; Dr. ` Houghton, 
; "70; Oron, 93; 0, в. » 0640; D. : » 
: Luke C. О de, 6520; Sarah D. Hawes, $3.20; A. 
old, 811.44: B. B. Brillhart, 85; T. Lee, 83; Charles A, 
Sweet, $1.00; M.D. $3.90; Grove Bros., 36.0; 
A; W. Kelsey, ant, 
$5.25; T. P. 
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WILLIAM Н, SPENCER, Maus. E. D. CHENEY, GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYTOAKB (England), DAYID Н. CLARK, Ms. ELIZABETH 
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Rev. L. K, WASHBURN, minister of the Unitarian 
society at Revere, in this State, has been preaching 
sermons lately in which he has made such very true 
statements as that thle world deserves a better re- 
ligion than Christianity," etc, We do not know that 
he is charged with any other offence than simply as- 
serting his independence of the Christian theology. 
A statement by Mr. Washburn of his own poajifion, 
and of the extraordinary steps taken by the conserva- 
tives to prove the genuineness of their Unitarian 
Christianity, will be found among the "Communica- 
tions" on another page, The final result will proba- 
bly be either that Mr, Washburn will be forced to 
leave hia society, or that the society Itself will be cut 
off from the Unitarian fellowship. We do not be- 
Пете that any society which desires to retain this fel- 
lowship will be able to maintain at the same time 
the degree of pulpit freedom which Mr. Washburn 
bravely demands. It is to be hoped that the Revere 
society, a majority of which are evidently more radi- 
cal than Unitarlanism permits, will take steps to 
complete the victory they have gained for free- 
thought by explicitly terminating al) connection with 
sectarian organizations, There is no other mode of 
preventing an ultimate wasting away of the present 
radical majority. It ів not enough for the minister 
to declare his own freedom; If the society are un- 
willing to declare theirs too, failure ia certain in the 
long run. But there ia reason to expect no little 
nerve from a society which by a vote of four to one 
sustaina a non-Christian preacher. A smaller fel- 
lowship must sometimes be sacrificed to secure a 
larger one; and ít ia well to remember that human- 
ity 18 more than Unitarianism, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held at No. 35 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, June 2, 1877, at 
half-past two o'clock, in accordance with the articles 
of incorporation. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE RELIG- 
1009 ASSOCIATION, | 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association la to be held in Boston as follows: 

Thursday evening, May Sist, at 7.45 P, M., busi- 
ness session in Horticultural Hall, for the election of 
officers, reading of reports, and consideration of the 
practical work of the Association. A special discus- 
sion 18 also invited on the proper interpretation of 
the word ''scientific" in the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Association. 

Friday, June 1st, at 10.30 A.M. and 3 P. M., ses- 
sions in Beethoven Hall for Essays and Addresses, 
Morning subject: “Steps towards Religious Emanci- 
pation in Christendom.”  Essaylst—Rev, Wm. R. 
Alger, of New York, Afternoon subject: "Internal 
Dangers of Free Thought.“ Essayist—C. D. B. Mills, 
of Syracuse, N.Y. Among the speakers invited whose 
attendance we have reason to expect are O, B. Froth- 
ingham and Prof. Felix Adler, of New York; Rabbi 
Lasker, of Boston; Wm. Henry Channing, of Eng- 
land; Rev. Dr. Dudley, of Boston; and Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, of Illinois. Further announcements 
hereafter, especially in the Boston dailles. 

A Social Festival is to be held Friday evening at 
Horticultural Hall. Col. T. W. Higginson will pre- 
elde. There will be brief speeches, music, conversa- 
tion, refreshments, and a chance to contribute to the 


Treasury of the Association. 
W. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


“TRANSCENDENTALISN AND INTELLECT- 
UAL LIBERTY.” 


Under the above caption, Mr. Mills contributes 
another letter to Тнк INDEX, for which we desire to 
expresa опг sincere and cordial gratitude. It [s only 
by the frank speech of those who take unlike views 
of great subjects that new truth can be elicited or 
made known to mankind; and Mr. Mills renders & 
very noble service to truth by an unflinching direct- 
ness of criticism whose evident root is deep and pow- 
erful convictions of his own. It 1а precisely such 
writers as he whose coóperation we have always moet 
earnestly coveted in these columns,—writers who 
hold conyictions too precious in thelr own eyes to be 
covered up or withheld out of & mistaken deference 
or courtesy to other people's opinions, yet who know 
how to defend them without stooping to misrepre- 
sentation or incivility or unworthy tactics of any 
sort. No matter how much at variance with our 
own Ideas or conclusions, we welcome most heartily 
all articles of this high quality; and if they should 
prove our own ideas or conclusions to be erroneous, 
so much the better for the interests of truth. When 
every strong thinker on religious subjecta shall be 
willing to bring out his thought in ita full strength 
elde by side with the perhaps opposing thought of 
others, as Mr. Mille has done, the world will grow 
rapidly in spiritual wisdom. We wish that the dis- 
cussion might lead to a similar expression of opin- 
lon by others, and thereby to a more thorough sift- 
ing of the true from the erroneous in the general 
mind. But meanwhile we must try to explain more 
satisfactorily the views which Mr. Mills во ably criti- 
сівев. 

1. It may be true, as he anggests, that our concep- 
tion of Intellectual liberty“ 1a confused; and, if во, 
we desire sincerely to be enlightened. He says that 
‘liberty has ita laws“; by which he probably means 
that the intellect must exercise Its liberty in accord- 
ance with the natural laws of thought. To this we 
certainly assent; and we have never denied it. Mr. 
Mills, however, argues that some primal postulate” 
must be taken for granted as the very condition of 
all knowledge, and instances the ''validity of the 
impressions we receive of the outer world“ —* Ше 
trustworthiness of your powers, your organs of 
knowledge." This is opening я very profound 
question, orf which we briefly touched in our reply 
to Mr. Longfellow a fortnight ago. We hold that 
any assumed postulate“ must be submitted to verl- 
fication by experience before it can be admitted ns a 
necessary condition of knowledge. All that Is really 
assumed by science ів the reality, not the validity, of 
our sense-impressions; and ecience not only insists 
on her right to test these impressions (that is, to 
doubt their validity), but also on her right to correct 
them by comparison and reasoning, which gare strict- 
ly intellectual processes. We are not aware that 
science rests on any ''postulate" as an absolute 
truth Independent of experience; and we think it by 
no means absurd“ to submit any such alleged pos- 
tulate" to the test of verification by experience. It 
is upon ezperience as a fact, not upon any postulate 
as an abstract proposition, that the slowly-built fab- 
ric of verified knowledge has been reared. Intel- 
lectual liberty" is, of course, neither more nor lesa 
than the liberty of the intellect, which is the liberty 
of scienca; and we are obliged to believe that it із a 
violation of this liberty to deny to the acientific in- 
tellect the right of submitting all abatract proposi- 
tions whatever to the test of verification by expe- 
rience. Perhaps there is ''confusion" and “subtile 
self-deception” in this position; but we really do not 
see where It is, 

The protest of Free Religion against Transcenden- 
talism, however, does not depend upon thie position 
at all It is the assumption of Transcendentaliam 
that God, Immortality, and Duty are absolute truths 
“given in the constitution of the human mind," and 
absolutely certain independently of all experience,— 
the assumption that these are ''intultions" or pri- 
mal postulates“ not subject to the test of scientific 
verification,—which seems to us to curtail unjustl- 
flably the freedom of scientific investigation. It may 
be true that sclence must make some abstract funda- 
mental postulate to start with, though we doubt it; 
but it would not follow that the Transcendental “‘in- 
tuitions” come properly under that head. This Je 
the real assumption against which the protest of 
Free Religion lies. It is the function of the think- 
ing faculty, the scientific intellect, to determine 
what is true; and it appears to us a very arbitrary 
limitation of Intellectual liberty to say that the Intel- 
lect must not exercise itself on those questions of 
solemn and all-aprpsssing moment: Does God 


exist? Does man survive the grave? Is virtue 
nothing but a dream ?” 

What we would vindicate for human thonght is 
the right to ask and to answer these weighty ques- 
tions in utter freedom, and to seek the truth in these 
directions by the same method which has led to 
truth in so many others. That is the “head and 
front of our offending.” 

2. Mr. Mills would have us afflrm certain facts or 
realities" which transcend our own consciousness, 
not on the ground of any verifiable perception of the 
objective universe, but by the very necessity of tha 
being within us“; and he instances the infilnituds of 
apace, the infinitude of time, and substance. The 
implication, we presume, la that God, Immortality, 
and Dnty are realities of the same order and known 
in the same way. But, to take the first of his own 
Instances, it Їз very manifest to us that the belief in 
the infinitude of space ia due solely to the scientific 
intellect, acting on the commonest dats of experience. 
What space la we learn through our contact with the 
world about us; and what its infinitude 1s we learn 
by а simple analysis of the fact. That is, we learn 
by constant experience that everything we touch or 
handle exists In space, but that nothing can limit 4— 
that space necessarily extends on all sides of all ob- 
jects; hence, if we try to imagine any sort of a limit 
to space, no matter how far off, we infer instantly 
that space must still be on all sides of it, and can- 
not, therefore, be limited by it after all. The impos- 
sibility of a limit to space, even beyond the remotest 
nebula, is a short but necessary inference from our 
immediate experience; every wall, fence, enclosure, 
no matter what ite nature, presupposes space on both 
aides of itself, and the very idea of а limit to space 
la a self-contradiction. In other words, the infini- 
tude of apace ls no à priori intuition, but an irreaist- 
ible conclusion of the acientific Intellect. The in- 
ability of the imagination to form a picture of infinite 
space has nothing to do with this conclusion, which 
it can neither strengthen nor weaken, and which 
rests on no Transcendental **necesalty" whatever, 

А. similar result could be explained in the case of 
the other given Instances, but one must suffice. 

3. Mr. Mills says frankly: The Transcendentalist 
cannot aubmit his intuition, a veritable intuition, to 
the test of scientific verification, as Mr. Potter seems 
to suppose he onght, since,” etc. This we have con- 
sidered to be the neccssary logical position of Tran- 
scendentaljam ; but all doubt on the point is removed 
by this explicit statement. It is plain that a real and 
radical difference exista between this philosophy and 
the scientifc method; and a general recognition of it 
will conduce to clearness of thought and a good mu- 
tual understanding. But we ought in turn to admit 
that science has no “instruments,” no line and 
plummet,” to apply in such great questions as these. 
The testa which science applies are always adapted to 
the nature of each special Inquiry; but they can all 
be classed under the general head of Experience. 
Microscope, telescope, spectroscope are worthless in 
political economy, or sociology, or any other science 
which deals with moral forces and phenomena; yet 
all these anthropological aciences have their own ap- 
propriate modes of appealing to human experience 
as their general test of truth, So also the science of 
religion will develop its own peculiar forma of appeal 
to the same ultimate test; and we think that those 
who now dread the extension of the scientific method 
to religion will lose their apprehensions in this re- 
spect ав time goes on. Science dignifies all it touches, 
and never degrades; it enlargea the bounds of thought, 
and never contracta them; It reveals new wonders 
and glories to the human soul, and never robs It of 
those it now beholds. Does not the universe appear 
more awfully magnificent, more vast and sublime, in 
proportion as the march of human thought discovera 
more and more of the marvellous secrets hidden from 
the less favored eyes of the past? Be it what It may, 
the majesty of truth surpassea forever the dreams of 
those who know it not, and superstition alone would 
arrest its slowly-rising vell. Intellectual liberty,” 
we repeat, is the liberty of the Intellect, the liberty 
of thought, the llberty of science; and who or what 
shall dare to set bounds toits gradual but reeístlesa 
expansion ? 

4, It may possibly be shown by advancing science 
that God, Immortality, and Duty (which, it must ba 
borne in mind, are the only ''intuitions" of Tran- 
ecendentaliam that are properly concerned in thie dis- 
cussion) are not à priori “laws of the soul," without 
reducing them on that account to mere ''fictlons of 
the fancy.“ If they should be shown to be some- 
thing more and greater than Jaws of the soul," 
which, say what you will, can never establish a claim 
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to more than a merely subjective certainty,—if they 

* should be shown to be truths of the universe, and 
clothed In all eyes with the. majesty of the Eternal 
Nature of Things,—what Transcendentallst would 
not confess that the little taper of his philosophy 
could well be spared in the sunlight of sclence? It 
is not for us to announce beforehand the achieve- 
ments of the enfranchised universal mind of human- 
ity; yet we look for that splendid consummation 
with steadfast hope. Though the skies are but red- 
dening with the early dawn, what one solitary 
watcher has beheld may be found in The God of 
Science” and in '*"Darwin' s Theory of Consclence"— 
lectures which may not be conclusive, yet which 
must be understood and refuted before we can be 
persuaded to despair of acience. 

5. In this section of his letter, Mr. Mills raises 
the abstruse question of necessary truthas—the ques- 
Чоп which Kant undertook to answerin the world- 
famous Critique of Pure Reason. It will scarcely be 
considered proof of a wish to evade, if we forbear to 
undertake the settlament of such a question in a 
brief parsgraph. But Mr. Mills will find our an- 
swers to some of the questions he here puts, if he 
will take the trouble to read patiently the lectures 
above mentioned. 

6. We fail to see that there is a Transcendental 
element subtly present In the mind of Sclence." 
That the ideas of space, time, and substance belong 
In science, we certainly admit, though we belleye 
that they rest on the basis of verifiable experience. 
But we are obliged again to enter a mild protest 
against classing these ideas with the alleged “‘intul- 
tions” of God, Immortality, and Duty,—the theolog- 
ical ideas which the sclentific method Ineists on its 
right to submit to Its own test of verification, It is 
the denial of this right in these particular Instances, 
and in no others, that contains the infringement of 
intellectual liberty we find in Transcendentalism. 
We think it not improper to ask Transcendentaliata 
to show snfficient cause why this denlal should be 
made. 

7. Possibly by our own lack of clearness, Mr. 
Milla misunderatands the purport of the question he 
quotes. We meant to inquire how it can possibly be 
true that Infinite Spirit is contained in a merely 
finite consciousness; we did not mean to-take the 
fact for granted, for it Is self-evidently not а fact at 
all А finite consciousness may be in immediate 
relation to the infinite (е. g., Infinite space, as we 
have above clearly explained), but it cannot possibly 
contain it. The object of our question was to point 
out the necessity of considering Infinite Spirit а uni- 
versal and objective fact, if 1t is a fact at all, and not 
an individual and subjective one, as Transcendental- 
ism makes it by reducing it to a mere “idea given іп 
the constitution of the human mind.” That is, if 
educated humanity is to retain belief in Infinite 
Spirit at all, it ean do во only on the ground that 
Infinite Spirit is a truth of the universe, and not a 
mere constitutive or regulative principle of thought. 
Ws are sorry that Mr, Mills falls to appreciate this 
point In Ita full force, for it involves the whole ques- 
tion at Issue, Trangcendentallam gives no warrant 
for belleving in God at all otherwise than as a beau- 
tiful dream; it falls to afford any rational ground for 
considering universal Nature the self-expression of 
Infinite Spirit, If science shall (and we see strong 
reasons for believing it will) prove to be utterly un- 
able to account for man as a cosmical fact except 
through a spiritual philosophy of the cosmos itself, 
theism will be established on a basis of reason and 
not of blind, irrational faith. But we cannot see 
how Transcendentalism with its fatal subjectivity 
can rescue theism from the infinences of modern 
science, which insista more and more on viewing the 
universe as a unit, Surely this is no trivial or cap- 
tious criticism; it deserves to be considered most se- 
rlously and fairly and fully. 

8. It ів true that "difficulties" will always remain 
to human thought, but thought exiets to clear them 
up one by one. When the argument advanced in 
“The God of Science” has been discussed and set 
aside, we shall do our best to meet the demand for 
another “solution”; but until then, the demand is 
notin order. We have there pointed out that science 
itself has discovered in the cosmos an all-pervading 
unity of force, unity of action, unity of plan; that 
these things are the characteristica of intelligence as 
it works under our direct observation; and that this 

` analogy points to sclentific thelem as the true cos- 
mical philosophy. We wait still for a refutation of 
this argument, It may, perhaps, be easily refuted, 
but we are also *'a trifle curious” in this matter. 

9. Mr. Mills says of Infinite Spirit: “If objective, 


it would be determinate, and, If determinate, not in- 
finite," Apply the same ressoning to infinite space, 
and it would reduce this to what Kant considered it, 
a merely subjective “form of the sensibility.” But 
the outcome of this position le idealism, which, if 
logical, ends in absolute egolam—the doctrine that 
the thinker’s consciousness is the sole existence, and 
that the whole unlverse Їз а mere phase or inward 
phenomenon of it. Transcendentalism cannot help 
travelling the same path; it ende, as we have pointed 
ont,in a hopeless subjectivity. Such a philosophy 
seems to us thoroughly unhealthy, and we tarn with 
relief to the wholesome atmosphere of science. 

10. We do not think it legitimate to treat intuition 
now as a merely subjective experience, and now as 
both aubjective and objective. But we cannot pause 
to dwell further on this point at present. 

11, The manner in which we vindicate the ''au- 
thority of the moral ideal" ів stated at great length 
in the lecture on Darwin's Theory of Conscience,” 
to which we must simply refer. But we see how 
nobly Mr. Mills vindicstes it in his own earnest, 
scrupulous, devoted pursuance of truth, and we ac- 
knowledge with admiration that it is impossible 
for science to offer a finer illustration of obedience to 
the high ethics of philosophical discussion than 
Transcendentaliem offers to us all in the writings of 
this brave and single-minded man. i 


THE POINT, 


The present writer received, a few days ago, а visit 
from a well-known French man of letters and re- 
former who was under concern In regard to the pros- 
pect of religious trouble in this country. He was, 
himself, a man of extremely radical views, had taken 
part in the social agitatione of France, and suffered 
exile on account of his words and actions, Ho is 
still an exile, seeking employment for his pen. So 
strong is his antipathy to organized and State relig- 
lon that, though a man of cultivated feeling, he 
would be willing to see the Church of Notre Dame in 
Paris destroyed, and In ita place a great central rall- 
way-station built. It was his mature convictiop that, 
sooner or later, there must be a religious war in Eu- 
rope, which, he believed, would extend over Eng- 
land, and reach America. “Why should it not?" 
he asked; “has human nature changed its character 
by crossing the Atlantic Ocean? Has Romanism re- 
nounced here any of its old pretensiona? Has eccle- 
siasticiam abandoned {te pride or its policy? Does 
not religion still, in the New World as in the Old, 
claim to be of supernatural origin, and therefore su- 
preme over the State? Is not the Church of Rome 
making prodigious gains in this land? Has !t not al- 
ready gained a foothold in society? Is it not becom- 
ing rich with public plunder?” 

Some of these questions were easily answered to 
the inquirer’s perfect satisfaction. The numbers and 
apparent wealth of the Roman Church were ex- 
plained on simple principles. But the only con- 
sideration that acted as s sedative on this ex- 
cited mind, was that of the separation beiween 
religion and politica. In Europe, Church and 
State are so closely associated as to be identified; 
what disturbs the one unsettles the other. The po- 
litical reformer confronts the Church as soon as he 
tire. The priest is his immediate foe, The radical 
leaders of the first French Revolution went во far as 
to meditate the complete abolition of Christianity, 
the eradication of its tradition. Their failure to do 
this implied their failure to alter the political insti- 
tutions of France. As yet, my French friend was 
assured that no such alliance was formed in Amer- 
ica; af present, no such alliance seemed possible. 
In many parts of the country, particularly the Weat 
and South-west, there is a vehement determination 
to keep religion entirely out of politica; there ia a 
strong anti-religious spirit, athelstical, materialistic, 
which detesta religion under all forms, and will make 
no terme with it in case it Intrudes Into the province 
of practical affairs. The Europeans there associate 
religion with despotism, and regard it with distrust 
even in itə mildest form. The Church, unless its rep- 
utation for sagacity has been greatly overrated, will 
be careful how !t arouses the lion from ita slumber, 
and will in common prudence, for its own sake, be 
contented with what it can acquire in the way of 
spiritual influence and wealth. The wise among its 
own members will counsel prudence, even though 
they may desire political sway. Their best men will 
sincerely resist any plans of encroachment contem- 
plated by priestly or clerical fanatics, belng honestly 
attached to republican institutions, and sufficiently 
well-read in history to dread every form of alliance 
between Church and State. The best men of our 


acquaintance in the Orthodox sects, editora, conduct- 
ors of journala, lawyers, men of business, men of 
soclety, are, во we told M. Reclus, heartily and res- 
olutely friends of democratic institutions, and in the 
event of an issue between the secular and the eccle- 
siastical systems would without hesitation hold to 
the former. Indeed, our only fear was from the 
over-confidence of these men, thelr scorn of the very 
suspicion of an ecclesiastical plot, their contempt 
of the movements initiated, and their indignation at 
the implied danger to free institutions in America 
from uneccleslastical religion, Romanlem they do dis- 
trust and fear. But Protestant episcopacy ie a harm- 
less simulacrum, the real life whereof consists in the 
Protestant idea that llea at ita centre; and evangell- 
callam in its various forms ls, In thelr opinion, too 
much concerned with ''spiritual" matters to engage 
In politics, 

M. Reclus listened attentively and was much re- 
lieved at our presentation of the case. Still, there 
remained the ugly fact of over-confidence which had 
во many times in Europe wrecked disastrously the 
liberal cause. Не had learned to dread over-confi- 
dence on the part of wise and good men аз the most 
alarming Indication of weakness and the surest pres- 
age of defeat. All might, and probably would, be 
safe, he admitted, if they who had eyes used them 
to see with; otherwise, the wily fland of supernatu- 
ralism would, he felt sure, take advantage of the 
opportunity which free institutions offer, and work 
in America the same evils that had cursed Europe. 
There is no magic spell in republicanism to avert the 
calamity which supineness, aiding credulity, may 
bring down. The shadow was still on his counte- 
nance, therefore, when he went from the door. 

0. B, F. 


P 2 + f 1 
THE FUNEHAL OF MAS. STILES, 


Сшсхлао, May 7, 1877. 
. recent event of interest, and one which may 
very properly form the subject of a letter to THE 
INDEX, ія found in the death and funeral services of 
Mrs. Stiles, wife of Gen. I. N. Stiles, of this city, a 
prominent Aim д one of our most uncompro- 


mising radicals, Mrs. Stiles was a woman of rare 
mental ability; and when during the past few years 
her attention ше directed to those life-questions 


of graveat apait, the shadow of whose presence 


not в pe 

Intrepidity should follow the line of investigation 
therein marked ont to Ita farthest, and what seams to 
many its only legitimate, conclusion, Mrs, Stiles 
came therefore to share the opinion of her husband 
that of complete uncertainty as to the gimp un 
end of things; and when she died, it was without 
any expression either of hope or dismay. As bravely 
and frankly as she had always stated her convictions, 
80 bravely and serenely did she yleld to the inevitable. 

After her death, when the question was raised as 
to the character of the services to follow, Gen. Stiles, 
remembering that the coming of death із not only an 
occasion for mourning, but one for the justification 
of the life preceding it, wisely concluded to dispense 
with the customary funeral ceremonies, and substi- 
tute some brief and simple exercises more in accord- 
ance with the bellef and practice of himeelf and his 
now dead wife. These exercises were conducted b 
himself and the members of the Athena, a binali 
literary soclety of ladies, many of whose members 
were personal friends of the deceased. In a volce 
which only occasionally faltered, Gen. Stiles told the 
story of his wife's life, prefacing the account with a 
few explanatory remarks, the gist of which was that, 
if either Mrs. Stiles or himself had claimed amo 
the clergy of the city a personal friend, there woul 
have been no objection to such a one being present 
and publicly ex rie y sympathy, not as a min- 
leter but as а friend. such did not happen to be 
the case, there seemed no more reason for inviting a 
clergyman, as such, than a member of any other 
profession. The feeling on the part of the family 
and friends was, that those who knew Mrs. Stiles best 
were the ones to properly administer the last rites of 
love and respect, 

For the past winter the principal work of the 
Athens has been a thorough study of Spencers Syn- 
thetic Philosophy, a work which they were led to 
adopt as much through Mrs, Styles’ influence as that 
of any other one member. The President, Miss 
Richards, said in her address: As а society we owe 
her a debt of gratitude, which we cannot now esti- 
mate, for the active influence which she exerted in 
eading us to adopt a course of modern philosophy 
and epus thought in our work. The study of 
Spencer's First Principles thia year has been more 
fruitful In interest and substantial results than that 
of any previous year of our organization. The men- 
tal grasp and reverent attitude of Herbert Spencer in 
the presence of universal law has been to many of us 
a new revelation, and our weekly reunions have fure 
nished inspiration for grand conceptions of life. No 
one of our members brought to thia — more en- 
thusiasm, ог а more just appreciation, and no mam- 
ber was more instructive than she." After the 
address followed music, and the reading of a few 
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verses from Mrs. Browning’s De Profundis” by one 
of the members of the class. 

The conventional funeral of the present day, with 
ita pour and stately gloom, is & feature of our 
civi m 00 огу аузы ке ыд рто- 
gressive thought, that rational people y welcome 
апу innovation which, setting aside bare, comfortleas 
ceremonies, shall reveal more plainly the sweet 
sacredness of the time and place, Gen. Stiles did 
what seemed to him the most and the only fitti 
thing to do; but so pointed a disregard of establish 
customs did not of course pasa without comment. 
The clty press, for the most part, spoke of the affair 

ly, though with decorously expressed sur- 

prise. The Tribune dwelt at some length and rather 
aintively on the anomaly always pewenes by faith- 
essness in women; but possibly е opinions of the 
Tribune and the world In general are destined to 
undergo some modification concerning the essential 
nature of both women and religion. Religion needs 
to be reinvigorated by the introduction of a more 
manly element, and the prevailing type of woman- 
liness would not be injured by a alight infusion of 


scepticism. 
Prof. Swing, in в late sermon оп Publle Morals,” 
referred to the circumstances of Mrs. Stiles“ death 


In illustration of the principle he wished to estab- 
lish, that atheism in bellef tended inevitably towards 
immortality in conduct, Where an exception was 
manifest, as in the case of Mrs. Stiles, whose rigor- 
ous truthfulness and upright life none questloned, 
the cause was due to the age in which ehe lived, and 
no special merit need be given to the principles she 
professed. A noble character, in short, when ac- 
companied by what the Church calls atheistic views, 
is to be accredited, not to the nearer, but the remoter 
influences which have surrounded it. Prof. Swing 
can see only disproportion and inharmony between 
infidelity and morality; and if it were possible in 
these days of intelligent disbelief to narrow one’s 
conceptions of infidellty to that blatant self-conceit 
which distinguishes itself by that name, and of which 
history has fornished us an example in the French 
Revolution, then we might share his wonder. and 
oin with him In a plaint of pity over a distorted life. 

е have to remember that the majority of those 
irreconcilisbles we call atheists are such chiefly by 
our implication., ‘Atheist’? is а term which the re- 
ligious world applies to one who does not accept its 
dogmas; but it is not therefore one which the irrelig- 
lous world accepts. The professed atheist, the man 
wan крша а prend out of his н ие 

opelessly im е to represent anything but 
own folly; and with such a one it is vain to look for 
the blossom of a wise and gracious epirit to spring 
out of the refuse-heap of old and cast-off opinions, 
But the athelsm which is so-called because it refuses 
to utter convictions concerning it knows 
nothing abont, Is precisely that mental state which 
leads to and produces the purest and highest morals. 
Atheism frequently means nothing worse than mod- 
esty in arriving at conclusions, and strict truthfulness 
in the utterance of them. To dogmatize 1з to tyran- 
nize; and a devout expression of ignorance із as good 
a sign as we need require of that meek and lowly 
spirit which our Christian friends are ever beseeching 
us to cultivate. 

It 1з to be hoped that the lesson contained in this 
little episode I have во poorly described will not be 
lost, and that all liberale especially will lay it to 
heart. Not that all liberals need follow the example 
of Gen. Stiles and dispense with all religious exer- 
cises, but that each should resort to them as a final 
consolation, in exact proportion ав he has depended 
on them for support In life. The Orthodox selze 
upon the funeral as the occasion to emphasize the 
meaning of their creeds and tenets, and the liberal 
and radical should be no less anxious to improve 
that d and final opportunity wherein they may 
testify In life's supremest trial what life's supremest 
joy has been. CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


REV. MR. WASHBURN ON THE REVERE 
CHURCH CASE. 


Revere, Мау 14, 1877. 
Mr. Аввот: 


Dear Str,—Mr. told me that you would like 
to know the facts in regard to the controversy in our 
Unitarian Church here, You have passed through 
a similar trial, and therefore can appreciate the alt- 
nation. ... The trath is, I am no more radical now 
than when I began preaching here іп 1874. I have 
always been independent, never joining any religious 
body or organization. I did not unite with the Uni- 
tarian Church or with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation when I was admitted to the Unitairan de- 
nomination by ordination. I was ordained without 
council, refusing to answer questions in regard to 
my theological belief. I was accepted without my 

ous faith being known. But in Ipswich I waa 
as radical as I have ever been. I may express my 
thoughts differently, but I have essentially the same 
belief, theologically, that I had when ordained in 
Ipswich in 1870. The words which are printed and 
clreulated here and elsewhere in order to erpose“ 
me are as follows: 

“I believe that the Christian doctrines are false and 


civilization. They defi "Tet uà oid 
from our п. 

the world of worship of Jesus; of worship of the Bible ; 
of the silly and nonsensical performances witnessed in 
Christian churches." 

Yon will with me that there la nothing that 
deserves special criticism in the above from a radical 
stand-point; but Unitarians care more for the Christ- 
fan name than for the Christian doctrines, and I 
must take the penalty decreed for all those who 
touch this sacred (7) name. 

On Sunday, April 1st, our annual parish-meeting 


was held. A standing committee was chosen by а 
vote of four to one in fayor of me. The minority 
withdrew, and petitioned a Justice of the Peace to 
call a legal meeting for April 15th, at which meeting 
another set of pariah officers was elected. The fol- 
lowing Sabbath thie committee voted to close the 
ch for repairs, which was acco ly done, 
We made no attempt to enter Sunday, April 22d; 
but the next Sunday services were held, we gaining 
admittance to the church by means of a duplicate 
key, When I entered the church, there were four- 
teen or fifteen persons in the vestibule, four bel 
ladies. I crossed to one of the fly-doors, where 
was selzed by the coat-collar by the Justice of the 
Peace—who called the spurious meeting,—who at- 
tempted to put me outof the building. I was hold- 
ing on to the handle of the fly-door when he assaulted 
me, and in the struggle the door was pulled down. 
I had a book, my sermon, and an umbrella in my 
left hand and under my left arm, and kept hold of 
the handle of the door with my right hand. I did 
not touch the man who assaulted me. I had bim 
brought before the Police Court of Chelsea a week 
ago Friday. He continued the case one week, and 
last Friday Judge Bates sentenced him to pay $10 
and costs for assault. So much for that. 

Tuesday, May 1st, we had в hearing before Judge 
Gray of the Supreme Court, who ruled that neither 
Parish Committee was legally chosen (we neglected 
to have our call for a meeting ed by the stand- 
ing committes), and that the old committee held 
over from the last valid election, ten members of 
which are in my favor. On Sunday, May 5, we 
found the church windows barred, the doors and 
&cuttles .barricaded, and the key-hole filled with 
chips; but we surmounted these slight obetacles and 
preached at the usual hour. Yesterday the church 
was not fastened, во I guess the battle ls about over. 

The feelings of the people here can only be imag- 
ined. Insults and abuse are freely given, but, as we 
=“ 25 the right, we can afford to submit to such 

ga. 

It is а persecution which every man has to bear 
who tries to help the worid forward. So far, the 
radicals are victorious, and we hold the fort.“. 

Yours truly, L. K. WASBBURN. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEHSOLOGY,. 
: No. XI. 


BY BTEPHEN PEAEL ANDREWS. 


Before dismissing the consideration of the God- 
ides, let me observe that the seeming contradictori- 
ness of the equality, In a sense, and of the inequality, 
in another sense, of the pivotal or central point and 
the circum-stantial or environing points of a group, 
makes it a difficult conception; or a complex idea, 
such as simplicity of mental constitution la apt to 
find difficult. Hence an illustration is needed. We 
have a similar complexity in the American theory of 
the political constitution of soclety, іп which it ls 
held that inherently every citizen is the equal of 
every other citizen, while yet the man elected to any 
office {a recognized sa officially the superiot of the 
others. The President of the United States !s the 

ivotal man, the highest in rank, the supreme man 

this sphere of affairs, and is duly and spontane- 
ously honored as such, {n the face of the opposite 
theory that all men are equal. The Catholic Church 
makes & similar discrimination between the official 
infallibility of the Pope, and his fallibility, In com- 
mon with all other men, as an Individual; and so of 
the official and the merely personal conduct, morally, 
of the priesthood. 

The idea which was p unded jn the preced 
article, then, ls that the — of Jesus was, an 
that the ‘true sclentific theology lo, that there is in- 
herent equality, and even identity of character be- 
tween God and Man; with an official difference of 
rank merely, resulting from the central position as- 
signed to that which is inmost—the God-position—in 
the Ideal constitution of universal things. 

We may now take а step farther on, and affirm 
that there is still а third sense, in which it is allke 
philosophically legitimate to affirm the superiority 
and 8 of Man over God, of the Human over 
the Divine. It is & bold proposition, E 
existing theological prejudices, to affürm that 
and Man are ln any sense equal; and а bolder one to 
affirm that the true Man-idea is er than the God- 
idea. Yet this is distinctly what I mean—but oni 
in a given sense which shall be presently defined, It 
is distinctive of the scientific method that it discrim- 
inates different polnts of view; and adjuste whole 

of thought to the given point of view from 
which they take their departure, coun often- 
times whole of thought which are equally 
legitimate, from another and opposite polnt of view. 
In this manner the whole heavens may be viewed as 
мыр = mgr mp view them IUE MN 
Bi t on the ; ог we may view them 
along with the astronomer—inverting the whole 
order—from the sun, as the sclento-ideal standing- 
point of observation. 

In what sense then can it be said that Man is 
higher than God? Legitimately, scientifically, de- 
monstrably, and undeniably so said? In that sense 
—whatever it may come to mean, when the analogies 
shall all be carried ont—in which the Diverse ів 
higher than the Unitive; in which the Perlepheric is 
higher than the Centric; in which H ity is 
higher than Homogeneity; in which Two is higher 
than One, 

God is the eternal unchangeable one, тд г» of the 
old Greek philosophy; him in whom there is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning’’—in the Hebrew 
conception, Man, as the contrasted pole of the con- 
ception, is tha Many, essential Variableness, infinite 

iversity—and that Infinite Variety in Unity which 


is the higher and the highest conception, embraces 
God and Man in their joint relationship; and the 
scientific method in eye authorizes us to in- 
quire into and establish all the phases of that relation- 
ah 


ip. 

To recur to the American theory of the political 
constitutlon of society. There is here also this third 
idea, announced and made distinctly emphatic; that 
the common citizen, or rather the many-headed pub- 
lic, is the superior, the true sovereign In relation to 
all so-called governors whatsosver; the true source 
of power, the supreme lodgment of authority. Per 
contra, the governor or officer of whatsoever rank із, 
from thia point of view, the servant of the people. 
Government exists only for the le. This is the 
American doctrine, the Occidental doctrine, the mod- 
ern doctrine, the advanced or p ive doctrine, 
technically, the sclentiamal doctrine. The people 
exist only for the government. That was and Is the 
Aslatic doctrine, the Oriental doctrine, the ancient 
doctrine, the retrogresaive or conservative doctrine; 
technically, the naturismal doctrine. 

Let me repeat then, that we have in America (and 
in a less pronounced way in Europe also) а mixed 
condition of affairs, an Asiatic and traditional theol- 
ogy, with an Occidental and partially sclentized вув- 
tem of politics, 

We have never heretofore had the American system 
of theology. Theology is merely the theoretical, polit- 
ical system of the universe. It ів the theory of ‘a 
government of mankind (in the enlarged sense, in- 
cluding all *subordinate" rational existences). The- 
ology and politics are therefore identical in essence, 
differing only in the sphere or domain of their appli- 
cation. They should, therefore, be In some sort of 
theoretical harmony with each. other. Bat by. the 
Asiatic and despotic conception, which ва yet abao- 
lutely dominates all theological conceptions, Man 
exists solely for the glory of God“; whereas, if the 
analogy of our Western political conceptions holde 
good, then God exists only for the well-belng and 

iness of the rational universe. 

еге is, however, a fourth aspect of the analogy 
which restores to God his supremacy; only, however, 
still, in а modified sense. It is п Jesus who fur- 
nishes the key-word to this new aspect of the great 
subject of personal relationships in these beautiful 
words: He that would be greatest among you let 
him serve," In the sphere of service or uses, the 
official and governmental function is magnified; and 
so the American finds the way of honoring and glori- 
fying the presidential function, while at the same 
time boas of “the sovereign people.” and pro- 
claiming that “the governors are merely the servanta 
of the people," "There is nothing shocking from thia 
point of view, in the idea of the duties of God, 

In all this treatment of the subject, I have made 
no unauthorized or surreptitious assumption of the 
existence of God. As I have defined God-ides, 
God must exist, and inevitably, therefore, does exist: 
first as an abstractable aspect of Universal Being; 
and afterwards, personally, in al! pivotal personality, 
whether as manifested in Buddha, in Jesus, or else- 
where. The concre or incarnation of abstract 
aspects or principles of being in the real, and so of 
the God-idea in actual personality іа sa philosophical 
mut the worship of personal God, or of incar- 

ut the worship of a or o 

nated God-hood, is merely an enl hero-worship. 
It le the worship or worthship, or the recognition of 
the worthship of superior and pivotal manhood. In 
this transitional and emphatically acientísmal age 
(inciplently во), the tonic or key-note of opinion is 
the more and more absolute denial of hero-worship. 
Hence the idea of the personality of God suffera like- 
wise,—an idea which dominated without question 
during the naturlsmus of the evolution of human 
life on the planet. When abstract principles shall 
have been fully vindicated aa fundamental, and more 
governing than personality, another revulsion will 
occur; and in and during the artismus, the long 
stretch of the Paradise Regained,” or of the High 
Harmony" of the buman career on the planet, hero- 
worship, in a modified sense, on the higher, critical, 
and discriminating plane, will return, and will, more 
thoroughly than ever, permeate the whole social 
structure. Every kind and variety of merit will be 
sought out, distinctified and honored, as embodying 
some abstract principle already abstractly recogn 
and appreciated. Gods many and lords many will 
constitute the true and truly divine aristocracy of 
that more blessed day; because in that day the only 
title to honorable office will be the greater capacity 
and willingness truly to serve. The necessity in us 
to worship, is merely the spontaneous urge in ua, first 
to divine and then to discriminate the genuine su- 
periorities of individual А 

The intuition divines and the reflective or scientific 
Intellect discriminates. Allow me for а moment to 
intervene in the very able, lucid, and important 
discussion just now occurring between Mr. Gannett 
and Mr. Abbot on this matter of the intuition and 
the scientific intellect. The intuition (so it seems to 
me from the analogies) colncides with and гереаќа 
the senses. The etymology of the word indicates 
this. It means perception by tha eye, but, repre- 
eentatively, direct perception by all the senses. We 
should have the word extuition for the use of the 
outer senses, and intuition for that of the inner 
senses. What the testimony of the intuition is good 
for may therefore best be inquired about by rape 
what use of the senses amounts to, and in how 
far they are to be relled apon, Undoubtedly they go 
for something. They give us, except in cases of 
disease, в true testimony as to appearances, from 
that, whatever it is, w ia the object of them; 
and for ordinary purposes we accept their testimony. 
But we learn by reflection on our farther experiences, 
that there is (at least often) a truth of a y 
and a truth of inherence which are exactly opposite 
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to each other; as expressed in the universological 
formula: ANTITHETICAL REFLECTION OF INHER- 
ENCE AND APPEARANCE, 

For example, in running along a coast In a boat, 
the coast seems to fly back from us, while we seem to 
be at reat; while yet precisely the opposite Is the in- 
herency of the truth of the subject. So we seem to 
see the sun rise, whereas we learn by astronomical 
study that just the contrary has happened; namely, 
that the eastern horizon has sunk to precisely the ex- 
tent to which the sun seemed to have risen. We 
may now discriminate three stages of knowl in 
respect to these facta. First, there is the mal 
stage, in which the simple, childlike, trusting mind ac- 
cepta in good falth the testimony of the senses; or, 
internally, of the intuition. Second, there is the sci- 
entismal atage, in which the primal testimony of the 
sonses, having {рт suspect, is submitted to tests 
and convi of fallacy, and the opposite statement 
is enthroned. And finally, there the third or 
artismal stage, in which it is perceived that there is a 
kind and portion of truth contained in the primitive 
testimony of the senses, and another and counter- 
parting kind and portion of truth contained in the 
revisional verdict of the scientific Intellect, and that 
the totality of the truth embraces and reconciles 
— aed Sagl, cach only that kind and de- 

А to only that kind and de- 
gree ui validity to which its true nature entitles it. 

But—and herein is the supreme or governing charac- 
ter of the Scientific Method—this work of discrimina- 
tion, and assignment of relative values (its own In- 
cluded) is exerted by the action of aci- 
entism, It is as certain as that our heada are at the 
tops of our bodies, and not worn under our arms 
that the intellect is the supreme faculty in man; and 
the sooner the world wakes up to the full - 
tion of this great truth, the sooner humanity will 
graduate out of ita non-age and enter upon its adult 
and manly and final development. The case is not 
cited here as a mere rhetorical illustration, but as a 
true scientifc analogy, and as an instance of that 


which will de us Into the totality of solutions, or 
in а. s of Jems, “into the knowledge of all 
tra 


Some atartling results arise out of these views. 
First, It would seem that the special and awe-struck 
worship of God, as the back-lying source of things, 
the undifferentiated mental unity, the protoplasmal 
stage of mental evolution, the ideal one person out 
of whose erative loins came all the visible crea- 
tions, and preéminently man or the rational uni- 
verse,—that the supreme and continuous special 
worship of this undifferentiated unitive being be- 
longs characteristically and specially to the infancy 
or primitive stage of mental evolution,—quite as 
children appreciate personality before they can recog- 
nize principles; and that it falls, therefore, legiti- 
mately, at a certaln perlod into relative unimpor- 
tance. It would then seem that in s second s of 
mental evolution the ry of Plurality (and the 
inter-relationship of parts) becomes, in an —— 
way, paramount over the category of mere p 
in ated Unity, and that the business of the 
race for в term of time is to become acquainted with 
Laws and Principles; to lay aside its childish vener- 
ation of paramount personality; to discover, an- 
nounce, and celebrate its own individual and distrib- 
uted values, and to proclaim the equality of man 
with man, and logícally of man with God aleo,—an 
athelstic age from the point of view of the old the- 
оору, а religion In ita own eyes, of the abstract 
truth, lead where it may. It would then again seem, 
that in a third stage of the same grand career of ra- 
tional unfoldment, the pivotal mality idea will 
be again called in, under modification; principles 
will recognized as embodied in sons, in an 
mecending hierarchy of diverse excellence; soclety 
will gather around some supreme pivot or group of 

vots themselves pivoted: and the grand orchestral 

ony of all human affairs will be evolved, with 
the cordial and devont readoption of so much of the 
primitive God ides and mystical worship, as the in- 
taitions chastened and sifted by the intellect may 
then retain. 

The God-idea is the pivot idea of universal being, 
or the rational pfvotation of the universe; but, 
primally, it is, still, ae t^ pivot. It is the gen- 
eral, or rather universalized ides of centre, which 
may stil] be any or everywhere; for God, while in- 
most and central relatively to the totality of being, 
is, at the same instant, and in contradiction of that 
idea, endowed with the attribute of omnipresence, 
The God-idea is not, therefore, the idea of any deter- 
minate or fized centre. 

The idea is, hence the homogenismus, and the inde- 
terminate us of the universal rational con- 
ception. Man, on the other hand, that is to say, the 
multiplicity of individual beings, is the heterogenismus 
and the determinate heterogenismus of this same uni- 
versal rational conception. Man is mathematically 
definite. A census of mankind ів among the practi- 
cal possibilities; but the census of the God-idea has 
proved to be im ble; hence Polytheism, Trinita- 
rianism, Unitarianism, as different aspects of the 
homogenoid and indefinite truth in this bahalf. The 
higher development of the God-idea tende, however, 
towards and ends проп the unit; as the higher devel- 

ment of the Man-idea tends toward mul plicity, or 

ch abundance of po ulation, culminating in the 
innumerable hosts of heaven." Fewnees Ie the Di- 
vine, and Manyness ls the Human pole of the Nu- 
merísmus (the universal domain of number). The 
struggle between the Triune and the Unit is the 
ty, as yet attained to, of the theologica! contest. 

Now nothing ls more familiar st our day among 
thinkers, than the orgy ation of evo- 
lution, which I ab , for the moment, into the 
formula of: A change from an indefinite homogeneity 
to a definite heterogeneity. We have only to glance at 


the connections to perceive that the true and neces- 
вагу order of the evolution of the universal rational 
conception is from the predominance of the God- 
idea to the predominance of the Human idea in the 
unfoldment of social opinion and affairs. Another 
glance at the actual state of the world will show the 
same thing. There is, суне, the Ulterior нв 
stage of reconvergency ап on unno y 
Spencer, unless we find it implicitly contained in the 

of the word ‘‘coherent’”’ which I have omit- 
ted from the formula. 


Ad 
THE MOTTO “IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


Boston, May 9, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR оғ THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Can уоп tell who le responsible for the 
“In God we trust“ found on our coins from the 
nickel five-cent piece, upwards? It is even found on 
the co two-cent pieces, 

Was it ordered by act of Congress, or Is it the work 
of some {cal Secretary? ‘No Trust/' used to 
bea po motto for monetary matters, Why ls this 
thus ANXIOUB INQUIRER, 

[The Christian Statesman of July 22, 1876, is our 
authority for stating that Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, 
of Philadelphia, preached a sermon in that city on 
Sept. 14, 1862, in which he lamented that the coin- 
age of the United States іа without a God”; that 
soon after Director Pollock, of the United States 
Mint, with the help of Secretary Chase, procured the 
passage of an act of Congress declaring that the Di- 
rector of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may cause the motto “In God we 
trast’ to be Inscribed upon such coins as shall admit 
of such motto”; and that this clause remains in the 
revised Mint laws of 1873. We are sorry to say that 
the Centennial Congress of Liberals, not belng aware 
of these facts, passed a resolution condemning the 
Director of the Mint for exceeding his legal authority 
in this matter, and that its condemnation was во far 
unjust. It is due to the Congress to add that we are 
personally. reaponsible for the presentation of this 
unjust resolution, which was founded on erroneous 
information sent to us from Washington by a gov- 
ernment employé. It i8 needless to state that we 
greatly regret the injustice which we thus unwit- 
tingly helped to commit, but which we hope at some 
time to be able to repair stleasttosomeextent The 
danger of trusting to second-hand statementa has 
been painfully illustrated In this matter, but we 
should be ashamed not to retract a charge which 
proves to have been unjust.—Ep.] 


A HINT. 


Already Mr. Cook has oben many times against 
Theodore Parker In hls Monday course of lectures. 
He has an inalienable right, which no radical is 
Hkely to dispute, to choose his own subjects, and 
dead antagonists; but he forcibly reminds me of the 
old story of & man who was found 8 beat- 
Ey. Ан dead dog, and who, belng asked why he was 
dolng во, paused with the sweat rolling down his face 
and replied: I want to let him know there's a pun- 
ishment after death!“ 

Now Parker is dead, and cannot profit by or defend 
himself st Mr. Cook's criticisms; and moreover, 
he haa ] many friende and relatives who may be 
2 pained” by Mr. Cook's utterances, which 
seem therefore hardly magnanimous. But there is in 
this city an astute little editor who has some reputa- 
tion in metaphysics—Mr. Cook's own /orte,—and 
who, In spite of the hard winter, I believe, 1s not yet 
quite dead, Few care for him! Why could not a 
public controversy be arranged to be held between 
these two for the holy sake of trnth? The writer 
(who takes on himself the sole responsibility of this 
hint) would be glad to subscribe according клн 
means, е 


How TO HELP. 
Passaic, N. J., May 9, 1877, 


I s to the subscribers of 
THE INDEX, and es y to those who desire to 
see it constantly Improved, that each one take suffi- 
clent interest in the matter to cut out and send to 
ES any and all newspaper articles which he or she, 

editor, would make use of, in whole or in part, in 
making up the paper from week to week? this 
way all may help to keep the editor fully-informed 
about gaming, aunis Interesting to freethinkers. 

ours truly, F. А, ANGELL. 


[This is а suggestion directly in the line of our 
own wishes. It is always a great favor to receive 
such extracts, especially when accompanied with the 
name and date of the paper. Mr. Angel! himself has 
often rendered us the kind service he recommends, 
for which we seize this opportunity of cordially 
thanking him.—E»p.] 


EDITORE INDEX: 


A wELL-ENOWN bank president of Worcester, ac- 
cording to the Gazette, remarked on hearing of, the 
bank robbery at N. pton: "I'm sick of this 
rascally world. Don’t want to ses or do business 
with anybody. I'd rather be an old farmer, living 
on в cross road, four miles from the t of every- 
body, with в barrel of cider and two ‚һап to 
have anything to do with banks, money, or men." 


EXTHACTS FROM AM THOUGHTS." 


1. Whatever pain there may be In the performance 
of a duty, there will be more in the neglect of it. 

2. When our interests lie In a certain direction, 
how ingenious we аге in making our reasoning fol- 
low it! 

8. Intemperance is alike injurious to the health, 
the understanding, and the fortune. 

4, If half the pains and expense were bestowed to 
keep men out of jall that are bestowed to get and 
keep them in, what would society be? 

5. In teaching, рау the most attention to the 
worst pupils. en you will have no bad bones. 

6. Knowledge Is useful, because we cannot do 
without knowledge. 

7. Think, know, and act. 

8. Since women are the friends and companions of 
men, their education ought to be as вв pos- 
sible. Educate women and men in the same manner. 

9. Whether is it better to estimate a man's merit 
by the number of his friends or enemies? 

10. It is of the utmost corsequence to educate 
children {n simplicity of food. Early tastes can 
never be eradicated. 

11. No man ів qualified for an occupation when he 
commences It, 

19. The secret of education is to know how chil- 
dren feel and think. 

18. Ia It not better that a nation should stand high 
In prudence, morals, courage, and honor, than that 
Ear oc tr Sap 

1 e always pleasure в an п ? 

15. А good S docation is the sure and infallible 
step to happiness. A bad one must lead to misery. 

16. Wisdom and virtue are habits, and folly and 
vice are nothing more. 

17. Ignorant virtue is better than knowing vice. 

18. I am convinced that many idiote are idiots by 
education, or rather by non-education, just as the 
use of many a limb is lost for want of exercise, or 
by Im r treatment. 

119. An idiot” says Helvetius, "is a person with- 
out memory." And the art of memory,“ says 
Johnson, “is the art of attention." Therefore to 
give а n observation fa to make him not an idiot, 

20. беп it be just to condemn an individual to 
— а єйше which is the certain result of & 

ucation 

21. A good education means good окоро, good 
knowledge, good power of both body and mind. 

22. I would mot allow any man to teach my son 
who would not acknowledge that every cause pro- 
duces an effect, which few school-maaters do allow. 

28. The resonrces of the nation, if the nation knew 
how to employ them, are sufficient to check crime 
empty the jails, give employment to the poor, an 
put all things to ta n vw quent. Our wise- 
асгев have been told and believe that all this crime 
and hment are the necessary results of the 
“о а1 depravity of human nature." They are 
the resulte of noth but ignorance and apathy. 

24. War is better than slavery. 

25. The legislature іа to the nation what a parent 
is to his family,—bound to protect, feed, and instruct 
every member of it. 

20. We think our education begins on! 
are sent © eo RS na — 
saves a world of trouble to lazy parents. 

27. А {ор dresses as if the whole of his merit was 
In his outside. ; 

98, Most men are such’ slaves to habit and cireum- 
stance, that they are compelled to remain in the 
road to misery, It is the philosopher alone who 
emancipates „turns round, and takes the 
direct road to happiness. 

20. The science 2 —— Е as v the sol- 
ence of metry; otherwise it were a pity. 

30. оне А wants, like his real Itude, are 
but little. Why should his desires be so boundless? 

31. Man has no power over his birth nor over his 
death. Ha#he any over his Ше? But little. 

32. The human mind is so constituted that it can 
make pe: . sad a pingan t progress with reason- 
able and pleasant Instruction. 

33. How can men who have passed thelr time in 
schools and colleges know the human mind, or in- 
stitute 8 modes of discipline? 

34, Teach your puplls obedience in action, and 
freedom in thought. | 

35. If an 3 truth is advanced, it is of no 
consequence to society who is the advancer. 

36. Theologians maintain that the virtuous are 
miserable in world in order to be happy !n the 
next, and that the vicious are happy in this world to 
be punished in the next. These men are certainly 
very profound, but there 1s nelther sense nor utility 
in this. Why not permit the virtuous to be rewarded 
here as well as hereafter? This life le at least as cer- 
tain as the next. Besides, the whole doctrine ts 
absurd,—an encouragement to knaves, and в die- 


when we 
1 But it 


cour ent to honest men. 
37. е men are merely reflective; others are 
merely exertive. The perfect character Is both. 


88. Wars are the lawsnits of nations; kings amd 
statesmen are the lawyers, who always take care to 


exact large fees. 

39. Men In every age have known more than they 
have practised. 

40. The whole system of some theol is a 
scheme of selfishnesa and injustice. An infinite re- 


ward for a Anity merit, and for a finite offence, an 
infinite punishment. 
41. Mind can no more be said to exist without body 
than motion can exist independent of matter. 
42. Truth le amoral pressure to which error must 
yield, if the pressure be long enough continued, 
‘houghts; in Morals, Politics, Education, and 
d . Aylott & Co., 8 Paternoeter 
pun, E rhet А Бош Vi зот, 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public iu respeot- 
fally solicited for THE INDEX, The үер t 
will be honestly made to keep the adve 
ing pages of Tax INDEX in entire harmon 
its general character and principles pe 
thus to h to che public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
азоне, but ^ СДУ LA most 
rous su . To en roper 
Ur blind” advertisements, all quack ad er- 
ents,and all advertisementa believed 
excluded from these colum. Ne cute will 
rom umns. No cuta 
be admitted 


Tur INDEX must not be held responsible 

m: aay 4 шайба Dy пота ho 
ones a0 responaib: 

thelr own — N 


ADVERTISING RATES, 

War to 2 Insertions, е par line, 
“ 26 * 51 “ “ “ 

4$ 59 “ Б “ 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 umn 


To ADVERTISERR. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 


Тив INDEX:— m 
'OLEDO, Ohio t, 20, 1972. 

To Tae INDEX A0560., Toledo’? NE 
te had um ur adver- 
таа е о years 
take — 3.4 I etatinz that 
hare always obtained very gy re 
vor- 


ta in any other ра; 1 have adver- 
Р Obtained immedi 


frequently been 
wed months after the insertion t the 
advertisement, ahowiag that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 
Haney 8, rns. 


Special arrangements will be^made at re- 


vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 
No, 231 WASEINGOTON STREET, 
Boston, 


ы 
Со LTUBED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
Ovrom, No, 3381 WASHINQTON BT., Вовтои, 


publish 
THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational | 
Бандит. 


D 


It ts the object of THE INDEX to give public 
w9teranos to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bert matured thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


Itis edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following Hat of Editorial Contributors :— 


О. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Оу. 
WILLLAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCEE, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mus. E, D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARK, Florenoe, Mass, 


Mers. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, N.J, 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
se the best popular exponent of Eelgious Liber- 
alim. Every Ohriatian minister, and every think- 
fng ohurch-member, should subscribe for 14, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly er- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Save to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains а discourse or 
эмип article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year's subscription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
à latter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 


Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest: 


wense of the word should be felt in America—that 
тоор a journal should have boon started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is a good agu ot the times. Thereis по 
pech journal in England, Franco, or Germany; 
though the number of eo-called religious or tho- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large." 
And laterstil] “Iread the numbers of your IN- 
DEE with ‘ncreasing interest.“ 


Bena $3.20 for one year, inclading postage, or 
0 centa for three m onthe on trial, 


Address THEINDEI 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS|TNDEX TRACTS.|] 


OFTHE 


FREE © 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig- 
fon, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problema of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samnel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucrétia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А, В, 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious Ав- 
sociation. Price (reduced) 81.50, 

“Оте purpose of this volume i» to give an 


is | answer to the question, What is the mean- 


ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
img, 18723, 30 оеоїз. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Oontains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick ор “Liberty and the Church in 
Americs,” by О. D. B. Milis on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permasient Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. В. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celis 
Burleigh,‘Luoretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Benver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1878. 36cents. (Four or more, 28 
cents each.) Oontalns essays by Samnel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,“ and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addreases by Wm. С. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
eretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 535 cents. (Four or 
more, 36 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times,” of Rabb! 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and KA- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A, Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 conta. (Four or 
more, 25 cents oach.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. С. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, ор “Oonstrnotion and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 

& wood, B. P. Putnam, and Е. B. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moet- 
img, 1876. 40 cents, (Four or more, 25 
conta each.) Contains a ful) abstract of 
the Interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Mothods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О, B, Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, ва he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rer, M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, апа John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Beason and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications sre for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wasb- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 187] cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
Greased either ‘Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Maas. 

"WM,J.POTTER Seo, Р. R. А. 


Мо, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. Е, 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principles," Ма. OHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almoat every word," New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Prices canta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. f. Lecture on the Bible, by tha Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
Ж. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
оовШлева, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00, 


No. B.- od in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
ocenta; 12 copies 50 centa. 


-——— 


No. 5.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
terests everybody. Now Edition. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 9.—Tho Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerons charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, 8, Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 сепія. 


Ко. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F, E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
flos to one hundred оор. 


Noll—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


— 


No.12.—1s Romanism Heal Christian- 
11у? Twoesasaysby Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Prioe10cents; 12 copieg 
81.00. 


No.15.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 


the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14. — а Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. Е. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 

No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Hev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D,, and Е, E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 81.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTONBSTRERT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 

To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religton: 

To foster u nobler spirit and quicken a higher 


purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidnal: 


To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfiah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion'shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and cob- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastica] control must be 
wiped out of the Oonstitutions and Btatutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belloves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contribntions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inont writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX !s Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 9 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for sborter periods. АП remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
tor, or post-offios money order. The name, 
with address in full,must*be accompanied 
with the money in each case, ? 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston 
I Е { 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EETEAOT FROM THE “PATEIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States ts built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legialatlon. 


3. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exoeption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religions opinions, во long аз 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religions opinions whioh 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


B. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
Fights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confuclans, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheista, 
and all other classes of citisens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
Чал religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and gte 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an aet of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
nataral “justice” which, as the Oonstitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who laber to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of publio righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” anite Church and 
State in proportion to their suocess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of al] citizens in their equal re- 
ligious righta and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
wpeoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11, No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
maguifled tenfold. 


13. No religion can be favorable to morality whose oon 
tinned existence depende on continued injustice, If the 
Obhuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is а fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in pubic respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if It does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
На good moral infinenoe becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no partioular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Qonstitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; Ita sole office із to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
Btate aid rendered to the Ohuroh, being & compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every olti- 
zen who proteste against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, seta at naught the first prinoiples of morality, 
and subrerta the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental ides on which it is built, 


| RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 


ABTIOLE 1. 


—— C nor an сиви сахи shall make 
fog any eision, iting the free 
an of religion, or pro) res 
Ар thereof; or form of religion in а degree в union of 
Church and Btate,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to an эрес ч aa ous bod 3 
any number of secta or ; or taxing 


sects от ге! 

d ог е press, or the righ le pesos- 

ly to pA Bh dad to or the right of Government for a re- 
dress of grievances, 

SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
n or ва & yr cation to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 

prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 

ualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate uty, or rendered * to an evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of W opinioni 
ben or she may hold on the а оер of religion. Мо person 
i ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
to the act of any religious society or body of 

en he or she їз not s voluntary member. 

Samon 514 ther the United States, nor any Btate, 
— — ‚ш — or any olyil division of any State 

ell levy any tax “r make any gift, grant, or 
on, for the sup r in Selon 3 any сная, 
"pan Santa or an вс! * ME 


ha 
shall have power r^ enforoe the 
various proyiabons at this Article by appropriate legialation, 


GLIMPSES. 


HAN OBSCURE INFIDEL SHEET” demurely suggests 
to His Lectureship that he petition the Legislature 
for a change of name, and hereafter advertise him- 
self as the Rev. Joseph Cock; for of all the chanti- 
cleers that ever crowed, none croweth во "cockily" 
as he. 

Gait HAMILTON declares that Mrs. Grant waa as 
Innocent of crimps” as Mrs. Hayes is, but nobody 
ever founded a Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion on it." Gail is saucy but shrewd. She sees the 
greedy avidity of the Evangelicals to turn Mrs, Hayes’ 
wesk fanaticisms to their own account. 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT pays to the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish clergy salaries 
amounting to over $10,000,000 annually, But the 
Ultramontanes take their orders from the Pope, and 
now threaten the destruction of the French Republic 
to gratify Jesuit ambition. No wonder that Gam- 
betta has warned the nation against the ''clerical 
policy." 

SIGNATURES to the Rellglous Freedom Amend- 
ment Petition have been received as follows since 
our last acknowledgment: from Mr, Karl Schemann, 
Detroit, Mich., 217; from Mr. Werner Opes, Mor- 
row, O., 74; from Mr. Seth N, Allen, Maple Rapids, 
Mich., 80; Dr. I. Kanls, New Ulm, Minn., 88; Mr. 
Almond Ow Milwaukee, Wis, 68; Mr. Edw. 
Aschermann, Milwaukee, Wis,, 114. Total thus far 
recelved—65,935. 

THE ATTITUDE of the Russian government on the 
question of the freedom of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles strikingly resembles that of our own 
government on the emancipation question at the 
outbreak of the Civi] war. Congress and President 
at first disavowed all intention of Interfering with 
slavery, but ended by abolishing it; Rusaia disayows 
all intention of meddling with Constantinople, but 
(if she conquers) will end probably by selzing it. 

LIBERALISM is evidently not unknown in Aus- 
tralia, since Brisbane has а Fresthonght Associa- 
tlon." Mr, Gavin Pettigrew not long since read be- 
fore this society a very thoughtful and radical lect- 
ure on “The Divins Being’’; but the Brisbane Tele- 
graph, which published it in its lesue of March 17, 
could not give it to the public except as an ad ver- 
tisement," whence it may safely be inferred that Or- 
thodoxy is so strong in Anstralla as to require propi- 
tiation. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN General Assembly at Chi- 
cago has ventured to grapple with deetiny so far as 
to condemn Sunday newspapers. But there is food 
for thought in the spectacle of Orthodoxy deliberately 
following the Pope in an aggressive warfare against 
modern civilization. Civilization will win in the 
end, bnt only because Evangelicalism is plotting а 
political Syllabus which will at last force Liberaliem 
into organized political opposition. It le the bull 
and the locomotive over again. 

CARDINAL McOLosKEY recently confirmed 650 
children at the New York Catholic Protectory,—to 
which, by the way, we ‘believe the New York courts 
are in the habit of consigning vagrant or shelterless 
children, and where the fate that awaita them is 
sufficiently indicated by the above 650.“ After the 
confirmation, there was a dinner; and Colonel] Fred- 
erick A. Conkling made a speech. Here it is, un- 
abridged: 'Born and bred in the Protestant faith, 
Mr. President, I wish to tender you my sincere 
thanks for the honor you have conferred upon me in 
inviting me to witness the solemn and beautiful rite 
which has just taken place in the chapel. I esteem it 
an especial honor to be present on an occasion graced 
by the ecclesiastical Prince. It has always seemed 
to me that Protestants and Roman Catholics ought 
to live together in perfect amity, especially in this 
country, bullt up by the blood and sweat of all races 
of men, belonging to no one and to all, It has 
always seemed to me that the great mission of our 
country was to teach the world that all men are 
brothers. 'The present seems a proper occasion for 
recalling the fact that in the organic law of our 
country the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship without distinction shall be 
forever allowed to АП mankind. It is not religious 
toleration, but religious equality. And this leads 
me to say that the first law ever enacted in America 
to confer religious freedom was enacted In the Roman 
Catholic colony of Maryland. And now, sir, Prote 
estant as I am, I must say that this law was enacted 
when the Puritans were hanging or banishing 
Quakers and Baptists, or selling them into slavery 
in the West India islands. It was enacted in 1034 
that ‘no one im the province professing belief in 
Jeaus Christ shall be in any way troubled, molested, 
or discountenanced for his or her religion, or in the 
frea exercise thereof.“ It seems to me, alr, that the 
time has arrived in this world's history when all men 
professing the name of Jesus Christ should unite in 
one great effort to put down infidelity. The danger 
is not from Protestantiam or Romanism, but from 
infidelity. It has one clase of philosophers teaching 
that God has no cognizance of us, and others that 
the highest state of spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment interferes with the natural ties, or that we are 
half brothers to the monkeys and gorillas. I thank 
the Roman Catholic Church for setting На seal of 
condemnation upon these shameful utterances. Con- 
fessing one law, one baptism, and one faith, I stand 
here and will stand everywhere ready to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to every man of the Roman 
Catholic Church," The born-and-bred “Protestant” 
swells with pride at dining with an “ecclesiastical 
Prince," the legitimacy of whose title he recognizes 
and salutes; he concedes to Catholicism the glory of 
conferring religious freedom on his native land, and 
virtuously punishes the Purftans for thelr tyranny 
over men’s consciences; he proclaims ‘not toleration, 
but religious equality," and straightway urges s 
combined crusade of Catholics and Protestants to 
“put down infidelity’?! The utter absence of all 
toad ylam, inconsistency, and cunning side-glances at 
Catholic votes, is a beautiful trait of this eloquent 
speech; It exhibits the Colonel's character in a most 
charming light, and shows us all how impossible it te 
for a politician to pay the least heed to ecclesiastical 
influences of a dangerous character, 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we 1 the offer of the Boston Ixnxx 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official p of of Directors; bat 
that we assume no responsibility for азуулар alsa pub- 
Ushed in its oolumus aod claim no control or ende in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1, We demand that churches and othor ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the породада of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State tures, navy and militia, and in 
p asylums, and ali other institutions supported by 
publio money, shall be discontinued. 

В. We demand that all public priations for eduea- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian oharacter 
abhall cease. 

4. We demand that all services now sustained 
* government shall be а ; and — that 

use SE ie Buga ш the раро оиа, ly. er ostensi- 
ass or ayo’ As à religious wor- 
„ hall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

,6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
tn all other departments of the government shall be shbol- 
lahed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 

the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath be re- 

8. We demand that al! laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Ohristian" shall be abrog: and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the n of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial lfberty. 


van shall be conoeded to Christianity or any 5ре- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove ro AS this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Тик INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individaally concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfally held responsi- 
bie for it without his ог its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


For TRE INDEX.) 


The "Modern Symposium." 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war." 


In this Modern Symposium,“ presented to us 
in the Nineteenth Century, Sir James Fitz-Jamea 
Stephen leads the debate on The Influence проп 
Morality of a Decline in Religious Bellef." As the 
champion of the Aris h 
is the law of our nature under which we are born," 

ir James proceeds to combat the theo! view of 
morality, —the view held amd ex by Canon 
Farrar in his Life of Christ, that “‘atheism in belief is 
followed, ss it always has been, by degradation of 
morals" With all due deference to the editor of the 


Nineteenth Century, “The Influence 
of a Decline in Rel glous Belief” is a Aer d 
on which to 6 the question of the hour; namely, 
what Mr. W. Н. Greg has called the police Influence 
of Christianity." 

Religious belief 18 a very chameleon amongst па- 
tions; and, in order to prove its influence on morality, 
we must necessarily extend our researches far be- 
yond what strikes us as the stand-point in this 
modern symposium; that is to say, “the influence 
upon morality of a decline in Christian belief." The 
influence upon morality exercised by religious belief 
can only be brought to the bar where & universal 
system of morality prevails, influenced by a universal 
religious bellef, Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Pantheism, Deism, Thelam, Atheism, have each 
severally influenced the moral training of such as 
held these beliefs; hence they have moral codes as 
diverse аз the creeds or theologies that influence 
them, Were we able to judge of the effect on the 
morality of mankind, say of the universs! belief in 
demon worship, on its decline we should be able to 
pronounce as to the influence auch decline exercised 
on morality. 

Sir James Stephen opens the debate thus; "Many 
persons anything which tends to discredit 
theology with disspprobation because they think all 
such speculations muet endanger morality as well. 
Others assert that morality has a basis of Ita own in 
human nature, and that, even H all theological belief 
were exploded, morality would remain unaffected,” 
This is the Aristotelian theory, “that we are en- 
dowed with a moral sense or perception of moral 
beauty” irrespective of religious beliefs. 

Aga f that different theological beliefs varl- 
ously affect moral codes, Sir James Stephen instances 
the Hindoo and Christian vari beitef im the 
future fate of humanity,—‘fannibilation as the high- 
eat good; or that the earth is the Lord's and all that 
therein lo, —the round world, and they that dwell 
therein.“ 

Theology ia, properly speaking, the saholasticlam of 
religion,—religion which per se іа a sentiment, a 
feel E an inepiration,—as M. Renan calls it the 
Ideal.“ Under the influence of schoolmen, priesta, 
and what are termed Christian philosophers, this 
aspiration of the soul towards an unknown perfection 
has been hardened into a set of dogmas, ‚ and 
rituals called theology, or the sclence of religion. 
But as religion ів not а fact, but а feeling, it is not 
capable of being formulated into а science. It is the 
attempt so to formulate it which has reaulted In this 
d ul Incubus, dogmatic theology, pressing down 
the glorious free inatincta of the soul for liberty,— 
liberty to rise unfettered towards what M. Paul 
Janet calls “се bü£ supreme que nous devona toujours 
nous efforcer d' attendre, en un mot La Perfection.“ 
This із also the key-note of the great Confuclan 
code of morality, summed ap in the“ King of Books“ 
ав the whole duty of man.“ 

And on this understanding religion must influence 
morality; but only under this aspect can it worthlly 
do so. In his fine euloglum on Spinoza, at the 
unveiling of his statue at the Hague, M. Renan 
thus addressed the Hollanders: Here we have re- 
ligion producing freethought as part of plety ; relig- 
ion in a system such as this is not а portion of life, — 
itis life itself. That which. is seen to matter here Іа 
not the being in lon of some metaphyaical 
pataros more or less correct; It Is the giving to one's 
{fe a sure pole, a supreme direction,—the ideal" No 
doubt to all this there is a tranecendental side, 
as when M, Renan says, The ideal remains the 
soul of the world, the posen God, the primor- 
dial, efficient, and final cause of this universe," we 
know he ia Platonizing. This was the Greek Tran- 
scendentallam; but in such s mind as that of Spinoza 
extremes may safely meet; aud this so-called "prince 
of athelsts“ was entirely Aristotelian when he said, 
“Whatever accords with reason is in my bellef most 
favorable to the practice of virtue.“ 

Bir James Stephen saya, “Morality is good, if it is 
founded on a true estimate of the consequences of 
human actlon; but, if it {s founded on a false theol- 
ogy, it is founded on a false estimate of the conse- 
quences of human action; and so far sa that la the 
case it cannot be good; and the circumstance that it 
is supported by the theology to which it refers is an 
3 against aud not In favor of that theology.“ 
It Is on this account that all who are interested In 
the progress of the race launch the dart of criticism, 
keen and unflinc , against those beliefs and the- 
ologies which are likely to lead to a false estimate 
concerning morality, and so, in place of raising and 
strengthening the human soul, debase it, reduce its 
morale to that vacillating atate of despicable coward- 
ica described by the unscrupulous у Macbeth, 
when she likens her hesitating partner in guilt to 
“the poor cat i’ the adage, that lets I dare not wait 
upon I would.“ 

To prove how dangerous a factor theology ів as the 
groundwork of morality, we would point to The 
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Bible and its Interpreters, by the Rev. Prebendary 
Irons, who thus refers to the tenet of “‘universalism’’ 
contra éverlasting damnation. ‘‘This possibility of 
endless ruin for some Is undeniable by a rational be- 
liaver in God; the denlem of this doctrine must in 
reason and consistency deny the possibility of both 
virtue and vice, and overthrow the foundations of all 
morals.” Ав '*unlverealiem"' ia a prevalent doctrine 
of the day, both with the Church and non-conformity, 
those who hold it will see how Prebendary Trous con- 
siders them as “irrational believers in God or in any 
morality, as those who would deny the окы "f 
virtue and overthrow the foundations of morality. 
All we can say is to the teaching of thle religion of 
fear, so much the worse for the rattonat bellever in 
God; though, with Dr. Irons, we quite maintain that 
Orthodox Christlans cannot escape the necessity of 
accepting this goepel assertion of endless rnin for 
some,“ which to set aside is, he AT. “to affect v 
vitally all our Interests In religiotié matters.“ b 
Trous points out that if the promise is for endless 
joy, the penalty must be endless misery." He quotes 
as “the great body of our teachers who consent to 
this doctrine, St. Paul to Augustine, d ry, Àn- 
selm, Bernard, Bossuet, and Irons." All were 
great and good men, with noble intellecta much 
nobler than their creed, of whom Spinoza says, ‘‘that 
this manner of seeking heaven ів contrary to reason, 
and that there ia an absurdity in pretending to gain 
God's favor by avowing to him, that did one not 
dread him, one would not love Ыш.” 

Lord Selborne follows our modern Aristotle; and 
though we cannot take him entirely as the Plato of 
the "symposium," still his philosophy Is decidedly 
more Platonic than that of his adversary. He be- 
Ех his paper with a postulate that at once chal- 
enges criticism; namely, that morality has not 
flourished amongst civilized or uncivilized men when 
their religions belief has been generally lost or ut- 
terly debased," Lord Selborne cites the modern 
Hindoos and Chinese as races who are civilized boi 
not moral,—not moral according to the Selbornian 
creed,—that fe all. And here again is evidence that 
our philosophers are examining this question from 
the stand-point of Christian morals, not morality 
in the abstract. We need only refer to Sir John 
Lubbock to learn that the ethics of morality vary as 
much amongst nations as their outer man varies, as 
Africans from Saxons. 

Hindoo morality іа certainly not based on Christian 
theology, any more than ів Lord Selborne's on Con- 
fucianiam. If, as Aristotle holds, virtue is based on 
the natural capacities of the human вош actin 
under the piace of deliberate preference or mo: 
8 t [в this power that should guide us in 
our religious beliefs rather than be 8 by them. 
Lord Selborne claims as due to Christianity the 
principles of love, benevolence, humility, self-abne- 

1 — _ now compa Ж that — capa 
an virtues йош high perfection (to go 
no further back) more than four hundred years be- 
fore Christ was heard of? How ia it that amongst 
the philosophers of the Greek Symposium of that 
era we find amongst others Zeno inculcating such 
tenete as these?—''That virtue was the chief good 
of man and its own reward; that men should exer- 
else the grestest kindness and benevolence to each 
other; that riches were not to be put in comparison 
with the attainments of the mind: like Aristotle, 
Zeno taught the necessity of entire command over 
the passions and feelings." This teaching was not 
the result of Christianity, any more than was that of 
Plato when he discoursed on the immutability of 
Providence, the necessity of piety, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. To what more sublime height 
of self-abnegation has any one ever attained than 
Plato's master, the immortal Socrates, who, with no 
hope of heavenly rewards, nu assured glimpses of 
Paradise beyond, calmly accepted death at the hands 
of his countrymen as the reward for turning men 
from evil to good; and not only accepted desth 
with resignation, but could thus reconcile to it his 
indignant and sorrowful friends and dieciples,—‘‘It 
may be that God through his neas hath ap- 
pointed for me not only that my life should terminate 
at a time which seems most seasonable, but the 
manner in which it deems most eligible’? In thla 
humility and self-abnegatlon of Socrates, not urged 
thereto by gospel promises of “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, enter thou Into the јоу of thy 
Lord,"—we have surely в case in t of the resvlt 
of high moral training by the light of *'that invol- 
untary Impulse of the soul,—virtue.”’ 

Lord Selborne, doubtless recalling to mind a re- 
markable article of last spring in the Fortnightly, 
**Agnosticiam,"—refers to the ‘‘Agnostic Epicurean 
Materialism" as inducing a state of morala de- 
scribed by St. Paul in the first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and which also prevailed all along 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea where religion 
had equally lost its influence," Lord Selborne 
thinks this Epicurean Agnostic Materiallam hardly 
distinguishable from that sort of philosophy some 
people think designed to supplant religious belief in 
the present day," Now, though Epicurean has de- 
generated into a term for pleasure not of the highest 
order, Epicurus himself, the founder of the sect, was 
one of the Stolc philosophers of whom we read: 
“Hie sweetness of manner and great masiduity pro- 
cured general reception for his philosophy, the prin- 
ciple of which was, that happiness or the sovereign 

od consisted in the pleasures of virtue and 

ealth of body," So Mr. Leslie Stephen may take 
heart of that Ais *Agnosticism," low, if Epicu- 
rean, аз Lord Selborne implies, із none the worse for 
that. 

Spanheim mentions that “‘in hia life Epicurus was 
truly exemplary, and that his dieciples lived in great 
concord,” What is there debasing, may we ask 
Lord Selborne, in the morality that teaches “‘bappl- 
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ness or the soverelgn good consists in the pleasures 
of virtue’? This is the Aristotelian and aleo So- 
cratic doctrine, Our modern utilitarian philosophers 
may be sald to have made a step in advance of this, 
who consider as the chief good to be sought, “the 
happiness of the greatest number," But we cannot 
expect the champions of Christian theology to ac- 
cept these Pagan views on happlness, either as an 
Individual or a public ; for one evil amongst 
many reau — from its unnatural philosophy has 
been transcendental asceticiam, stifling the natural 
healthy inatincts of life under the cowl of the monk 
or the solemn garb of the Puritan. 

All that Is good in Christian ethics is borrowed 
and adapted from older and worthier sources; but 
for practical morality, the morality that shall con- 
duce to the well-being and well-doing of the State 
and of the people, there ia none, It ів not the hap- 
D. but the misery of the greatest number, that 

aa resulted from the propagation of a *''religious 
belief," which, as its author said, would break up 
all social tles, would set children against parents, 
and brothers against sisters; a “religious bellef“ 
the very essence of which selfishness, and ite 

hest Impulses prompted by the elavish fear of 
hell-üre, or the possible joys of an insipid heaven. 

Nothing, we think, can better illustrate the con- 
trasted effects of natural morality and theological 
morality than the pages of Miss Martineau'a auto- 
biography, lately given to the world. There we see 
the painful results of the morallty of fear, not 
„founded on а true estimate of the consequences of 
human actions," which wrought upon her disposi- 
tion like a malevolent Influence, a morality founded 
on the religious belief which represents God the 
predestinator of man to sin and perdition, and Christ 
as the rascuer from that doom, in which scheme 
perdition is made out to be justice, and redemption 
mercy," and that other moral light which came to her 
when, to use her own words, casting off all the 
trammels of teaching and association, I went ont a 
free rover on the breezy common of the universe," 

Prof, Clifford is certainly the Lucretius of this 
modern Symposium. He boldly ignores all tems, and, 
indorsing the Aristotelian maxim that ''virtue is a 
habit of the soul“ and to be cultivated by the light 
of right reason, contends “‘that what really affecte 
morality is not religions bellef, but a practice which 
in some times and placea 1g thought to be religious; 
namely, the practice of submitting human life to 
clerical control" Our Lucretius takes all religious 
bellefs as theories, and on the ground that no his- 
torical proof exists for the truth of any, surely the- 
ory is the only correct word to apply to these ignes 
Jatui of the mind. 

Dr. Martineau's thelstic theory, to which Prof, Clif- 
ford replies, is that the genesis of conscience, be 


it what it may, speaks with a voice before which our 


whole personality bows, and which equally gives 
laws to other men, and that it lesues from a source 
transcending human life and infusing into it a moral 
order from a more comprehensive sphere. It pos- 
tulates a will in common with ours, and administers 
this world as а school of character" Further we 
are told in support of the thelstic theory, ‘‘that to 
belleve in an ever-living and perfect mind supreme 
over the universe is to invest moral distinctions 
with immensity and eternity, and lift them from the 
provincial stage of human soclety to the imperishable 
theatre of all being." 

Prof. Clifford, while cordially assenting that 
“the sense of duty in man, or what Dr. Martineau 
terms (‘the genesis of conscience’) ів the prompting 
of a self other than his own," maintains that the 
great majority of mankind, while acknowledging the 
existence of divine be 2nd thelr Influence in the 
government of the world, have yet sought the sprin 
and sanction of duty in something above and beyon 
the gods,” Referring to that vast body of dissent, 
Brahminism, Buddhism, and the moral system of 
Confucianism,” Lucretius asks, “If such а fact as 
this may not give us jost reason to Inquire if there 
is anything ре In the theory which repre- 
sents the voice of conscience as the voice of pe 
According to Dr. Martineau, though the decay of 
religious bellef may leave the institutes of morality 
intact, it would draw off their inward Em In 
this case, the ‘Inward power" of morality must, in 
direct opposition to the Aristotelian philosophy, de- 


pend on religious belief, and not on the natural ca-, 


pacity of the human soul for following the dictates 
of ita best en , virtue. To вау, adde Prof. 
Clifford, **that thelstic belief із a comfort and a sol- 
асе, and to say 1+ 18 the crown or coping-stone of mo- 
— these are different things. For in what wa 

shall belief in God strengthen my sense of duty 

He is а great one, working for the right. But I al- 
ready know so many, and I know these so well. The 
essence of thelr goodness le the losing of the indi- 
vidual self in another and a wider self." Tes, those 
other great ones, working for the right under other 
conditions than this all-powerful, all-knowing, self- 
centred Delty; thoae who, wanting in perfect right- 
eousness, perfect knowledge, and perfect power, yet 
leap into the dim but glorious arena of perpetual 
strife against those unseen powers of darkness whose 
chief is Ignorance, there to combat not for the per- 
fectin self, but for that more noble and righteoue 
end, the oput of humanity, on whose banner is 
inscribed, ‘‘Nature’s sacred watchwords, Truth, Lib- 
erty, and Love,"—thla view is expressed іп the paper 
contributed by Mr. Frederick Harrison, the disciple 
of Comte, the bellever in humanitarianism versus 
theologiam. In opposition to the modern theletic 
and certainly transcendental school, Mr. Harrison 
acknowledges а religion of which the creed shall be 
sclence, of which the faith, hope, and charity shall 
be real and not transcendental, earthly and not 
3 rellgion in a word which le entirely hu- 
man in its evidehces, in Its sanctions, and appeals." 


This ia Mr. Harrlson's view of the practical working 
out, for the good of humanity, of the religious sen- 
timent or aspiration towards perfection with which 
he credits human nature, as opposed to the theory we 
are combating, that theology or religious belief 10 
the root of morality, He says, There is a spirit 
within us which will not believe that to know and to 
do the right we must wait until the myaterles of cx- 
istence and the universe are solyed,—its origin, ita 
government, its future, To make right conduct a 
corollary of theological creed із not only contrary to 
fact, but shocking to our self-respect." As we are 
reminded by Mr. Holbeach, **there never was a time 
when the worm-like dread of punishment began to 
wriggle upwards into something like conscience. В 
no fire of the imagination can you lift that celesti 
jewel out of the crucible into which you have 
dropped only the fear of pain or desire of pleasure." 
That Christianity does make right conduct а corol- 
lary of its theology is» evidently Lord Selborne’s 
opinion when he says, ‘Notwithstanding all Its 
drawbacks, Christianity ів the great moral power of 
the world"; and Dr, Martineau, while arguing for 
the power of thelsm as the source of morality, de- 
clarea that on a decay of bellaf ia the Christian re- 
ligion, morality would lose not its base but its sum- 
mit." Thelem then, or belief In one God, ів the 
basis of morality; and we have to seek its summit or 
pones exposition In Christianity or bellef in three 
в! Fortothis must the logic of Christian Uni- 
tarianism come; it may be possible to this transcen- 
dental school to explain thelr ideal of Christianity as 
“the casket of all that la precious in our religious 
antecedents"; but If the casket does not contain the 
gem it is only з worthless deception, and valueless. 
far does Dr. Martineau idealize Christianity 
from his inner consciousness of what he would have 
It, that he tells us, ‘Christian ethics are true to hu- 


man life and the expression of right reason; that the 


moral code that would emerge from the labors of a 
mere philosopher need not consequently differ from 
that recognized by a Christian. Perhaps not, if we 
take the Greek philosophy of Christianity, which we 
need not say is by Orthodox Christians totally ig- 
nored, and for having been tainted with which the 
learned Fathers of the Church, Qr en, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and" others, were cited 
for heresy. No; that noble band of philosophical 
speculators even so theistical as Zenophanes, who 
said, ‘‘There із one mightiest God among gods and 
men, like to mortals neither in body nor in mind,“ 
with his successors, Parmenides апа Zeno, down to 
the later school we have been considering, the Bo- 
cratic, are once and all spoken of by Orthodox 
Christians as godless heathen,”’ 

It is from its most logical and consistent expo- 
nent, the Church of Rome, that Christianity must be 

adged of as а moral power for or evil, Dr, 

neau, who brackets the moral code of the phil- 
osopher with the Christian code, is surely doing In- 
justice to both! When we read, The moral charac- 
teristics of the Christian temper are nothing but the 
natural posture of the mind, standing face to face 
with the highest ideals of its conscience and Its 
love," then occurs the questlon, What need of a rev- 
elation from God to induce mankind to adopt 
“the natural posture of the mind"? Prof. Clifford 
says, If men learn the nature of God from the 
moral sense of man, they cannot long go on belleving 
the doctrines of popular theology." Consequently, 
popular theology an the moral sense of man must 
to his thinking be strangely at variance on this vital 
pose "ie highest Ideals of its consclence and Its 
ove 

Man’e moral sense must be antagonistic to the 
nature of God, or popular theology із, That Prof, 
Clifford estimates to the fall the moral power for 
good or evil of Orthodox sacerdotal Christianity ls 
evident from his concluding remarks: ‘The system 
which sapped the foundation of patriotism in the 
Old World; which well nigh eradicated the sense of 
intellectual honesty, and seriously weakened the 
habit of trath-telling; which lowered men’s rever- 
ence for the marriage bond, by placing Its sanctities 
in a realm outside of Nature Instead of in the com- 
mon life of men, and by the Institution of monasti- 
clam and a celibate clergy stunted the moral sense of 
the nations, by — в priest between every man 
and his conscience,—this system, if it should ever re- 
turn (and we may вау in part it has always been 
with us), must be expected to produce worse evils 
than those which It has worked in the past.“ 

We challenge those who hold that Christianity is 
“the highest mora! power for good in the world" to 
demonstrate that the state here depicted as the out- 
come of Christian belief, le not founded on fact; 
that it ie not the inevitable result of having given 
up what Aristotle and his school term the highest 
faculty of the soul“ in bondage to the supernatural ; 
namely, our reason and our intellect, throngh which 
alone can moral excellence be perfected. In his 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty," Shelley says,— 

к voice from — sublimer world hath erer 
B or еве responses Н 
Therefore TH DAOA ot demon. ost od heaven 

Remain the records of thelr valn endeavor; 

Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to sever 

From all we hear and all we see 

Doubt, chance, and mutability. 

Thy light alone, like mist o'er mountain driven, 

r music by the night wind sent 

Through strings of some old instrument, 

Or moonlight оп & midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life's unquiet dream." 

And not in vain does Shelley deify “Intellect” as 
our guide to those higher truths which religion falle 
to acquaint us with. 

Prof. Ferrier. in his dissertation on Truth Rela- 
tive and Truth Absolute,“ maintains that, In virtue 
of the faculty common to man, intelligence, he 1s ca- 
pable of apprehending absolute truth; and that in 
virtue of the bond between supreme Intelligence and 


human intelligence, if there Is absolute truth, it ів to 
be attained by human Intelligence.” According to 
this, what better can we do than cultivate this antag- 
onlat of creeds, our intellect? Who more likely to 
lend us in the right way than those bright Intelll- 
gences of old, the sages of Greece and Rome, who 
made the search for Absolute truth" the rule of life, 
in 2 that philosophy which has for its aim 
and end truth as it exists for all intelligence" ? 

We are constantly reminded by religions teachers 
that the human mind and the- supreme mind have 
aching а common; that to attempt to find out the 
truth about God is impious. We cannot understand 
it; therefore we must be content to belleve by faith 
all we are told,—faith, the essence of which con- 
slets in saying we believe something about which 
we know nothing. But Prof. Ferrier says that 
"even on religious grounds, this unity between eu- 

е and human intelligence might be much more 
y insisted on as constituting the very bond, the 
only bond between the Creator and the creature.“ 

Moreover, Messieurs les philosophes Chrétiens, 
“deny the connection between the divine and human 
reason, and you destroy the very posalbility of re- 

on, 

One of the chief of our transcendental! philos- 
ophers of the day, Matthew Arnold, recognizes the 
perilous divorce between religious teaching and ‘‘the 
scientific sense in man,—that sense which seeks exact 
knowledge, and which has never asserted {ts claims во 
strongly as at the present time," 

Whether Christianity, viewed by the light of *'that 
sense In man which seeks exact knowledge," could 
bear the test of all truth, “philosophic research,“ is 
not to Christlans only the most important of prob- 
lems, By this test must it stand or fall as à revela- 
tion from supreme intelligence to the human intelli- 

nce; upon the result of that crucial question—Is 
Christianity the outcome of supreme Intelligence ?— 
resta man’s belief in God as he is there represented. 
Whether it be the Christianity of Rome or England, 
au-fond, both claim that It Is the last, best revelation 
from God to man, a revelation that we have In these 

ages dared to question as having its source in divin- 
if ; ог the supreme intelligence,” and to dispute 
with its champions ita claim to be the “greatest 
moral power for good in the world.“ 


[For TRE INDEX. 
MOHALS AND FREETHOUGHT. 


BY J. L. STODDARD, 


Has it never been gor experience, fellow Radical 
to find yourself or others exposed to the charge of 
immorality, for the simple reason that you and the 
are not bellerum in many of the Orthodox dogmas 
Have you never been pnined to hear breathed against 
the moral character of some noble man Ineinuatione, 
the canse of which has proved upon inquiry to be 
nothing more than his disbelief in Jesus or in the 
inspiration of the Bible? If во, you have been more 
fortunate than I. This irrational style of speaking 
is, It ia true, not commonly indulged in by the most 
Intelligent and liberal of the Orthodox party; but 
among the majority of believers in Evangelical dog- 
mas there certainly exists a strong prejudice against 
Freethinkers to the effect that they are actuated 
by no lofty, moral principles. The absurdity of this 
prejudice, when applied to the men and women who 
compose the Radicala of thie and other countries, 
is seen from the fact that the facility with which 
the stigma of immorality is attached to their names, 
usually varies inversely as does the personal ac- 

uaintance between the maligners and maligned. 

hat is to say, the less the private life and character 
of s Ratlonalist are known to his defamer, the more 
readily are they pronounced to be vicious. An up- 
right Atheist may number among his acquaintances 
many Christian believers; but ít will not be from 
these that а charge against his character will ema- 
nate. They know, love, and revere Мв purity of life. 
If such an accusation be made, it will ordinarily 
arise from those who are far less capable of estimat- 
Ing his moral qualities. There is certainly some 
comfort in this thought for those Radicals who have 
smarted under the Insinuations of comparative 

‚ But how can we explain the existence 

of this unfounded prejudice дай Liberals which 
is shared by so many well-meaning Christians? 
The solution of the problem is not difficult to find, 
Ав a rule, аме of Orthodox training identify 
church-mem p with goodness; they think that 
belief in their particular creed la a guarantee of sal- 
vation; they cannot understand how a man can be 
atrictly moral, uniess he be at the same time a be- 
liever in the great tenets of Christian theology. Not 
& few members of Orthodox churches refuse to be- 
lieve that a тап can admire and obey the precepta 
of the Sermon on the Mount and at the same time 
disbelieve in the deity of Jesus. They think that 
the root of all scepticism is to be found in secret im- 
morality. They emile increduously when yon speak 
of the noble and exemplary character of в 
thinker. Their thought, expressed in the form of 
а syllogism, ie this: No man can be pure and up- 
right without the aid of Jesus; the Radical has not 
the aid of Jesus; therefore the Radcal is not а pure 
and uj t man. 

The fllmsiness of this argument ів apparent, on 
the one hand, from the anquestionable nobility of 
character shown by many diíabelievers in Christian 
doctrine, and, on the other, from the | gering incon- 
sistencies uently seen In the lives of the believera 
themselves, e fact 1s that men can live and Aave 
lived the best of lives who have never heard of 
Jesus, or who, if his name ed their ears, 


ff hi ny n his spirit- 
neither offer er to him nor supp! B 8 

ual aid. p^ pitiful and narrow view is that 
which restricts the possibility of true virtue to those 
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who believe in, and rely преп, Jesus as a divine 
Redeemer! What! аге no sweet, noble, self- 
renunciating lives led to day among the followers of 
Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed, or among the 
Radicals of the Occident? Or were there no such lives 
led before the Christian era in the Imperial city, 
within the shadow of the Acropolis, or on the banks 
of the old Nile? The race, it is true, owes much to 
Jesus of Nazareth as a teacher of morals, but the 
debt is far from being во great as is commonly imag- 
ined, The moral precepts of mankind have been 
drawn from more than one source. There have 
been many contributors to the sclence of ethics. 
One light, but not all the light of the world flashed 
from the hills of Palestine. 

Now among tha members of our Orthodox 
churches and those who come strongly under their 
Influence, there is a 1 class of persons who be- 
lieve that their salvatſon“ will depend not upon 
their conduct 1n life, but upon their intellectual ac- 
ceptance of certain theological tenets, They have 
been tanght that their eternal welfare is to be de- 
cided by thelr belief or disbelief in Jesus and the 
dogmas of hia Church. As а practical consequence 
they lay great stress проп a man's creed, but com- 
paratively little upon life. Provided that they 

bly give assent to the doctrines which are currently 

eemed Evangelical, they feel themselves entitled to 
ait in judgment upon disbelievers in those doctrines, 
no matter how superior the latter may be to them in 
the common moralities of daily life, That I may 
not seem to be making here unfounded statements, 
let me cite an example out of many which have come 
under my observation. Here is an individual (I am 
drawing no fancy sketch) who ls constantly break- 
ing more than one universally accepted principle 
of morality. Although an ve member of the 
church, he yet daily violates his church covenant, 
and thus apparently plays the of a hypocrite. 
But this same person, while in the very pursuance of 
unquestionable immorality, can bewall with evident 
sincerity the scepticism of а lady of irreproachable 
character, and urge her to "come to Jesus"! Now 
how shall we explain the conduct of this person 
whom 1 have selected asthe type of many nominal 
Christians? 

We see clearly that the doctrines to which he 
clings with superstitious fondness, do not in the least 
affect his practical life. They do not make him more 
honest, more truthful, or more chaste, They are 
cherished by him blindly like the mystic words, 
“Open sesame,” in virtue of which he fondly dreams 
the doors of Paradise will one day fly open to receive 
him. Perhaps he has been told во often that Jesus 

aid it all, all the debt he owes," that he suspects 
k makes little difference whether he keepe Мв moral 
account-books carefully or not. It has, perchance, 
been so frequently impressed upon hia d that all 
his э мер серне is but “filthy rags,” that he hardi 

nsiders his poor serpa worth washing and mend- 
Not that he would say in so many words: “I 

do not believe in the absolute necessity of a moral 
life. Jesus will aave me in spite of any amount of 
backsliding’; but I fancy that something very akin 
to this ia the secret я of action w. (often 
nnconsciously) regulates his life and the lives of the 
large number whom he represents, Just here we see 
the evil result of one of the fatal weaknesses of the 
Orthodox system; ріг., the doctrine of Vicarious 
Atonement and Imputed Righteousness. On account 
of the sufferings and death of an innocent man nine- 
teen hundred years ago. the sinner of to-day ів pro- 
nounced forgiven, provided he confesses his guilt 
and accepts the victim of Judea as his substitute. 
By believing in him as a divine Savior, the righteous- 
neas of the crucified Jesus Is imputed to the trans- 
asor, and he is regarded as holy in the sight of 
In the words of the wild chorus of the Taber- 


“Hallelujah! "tis done! 

I believe on the Son, 

And am saved by the blood 
Of the crucified One!“ 

But this system of substitution of the innocent for 
the gullty, whatever names or rank we may glve to 
the martyr Jesus, is in itself unjust, and the imputed 
righteousness to which it giyes rise is a fiction. 

ether the victim be a god or a man, innocence 
cannot really atone for adit por can any man be 
clothed in a character not his own, An awful indi- 
viduality enwraps ив all, which neither God nor man 
can Infringe apon withont destroying our free agency. 

Bat what is the affect of a hearty acceptance of 
this doctrine іп the case of the individual referred 
to? “Saved” by the blood of Jesus, assured by a 
rapture of excitement that he is in the way of life, 
and bolting unbellef to be the deadliest of ains, It is 
most easy for him to loee sight of the paramount 
neceselty of moral uprightness, and to commiserate 
the doom of the sceptic, no matter how sincere and 
moral the latter may be. Although he himself falls 
into sin, even deliberately and repeatedly, he yet 
does not intend to wander far away from Jesus,“ 
and, above all, will never be guilty of unbelief’! He 
is certain that Jesus will forgive him every time that 
hereturns nting; and therefore, with an under con- 
sciowmess of having his talisman of salvation beyond 
the possibility of loss, he allows himself to drift into 
а moral laxlty, which is nourished by the very system 
of which he is a victim. The Orthodox Protestants 
frequently object to the Catholic confessional аз en- 
2 moral obtuseness and a too great facility 
of obtaining forgiveness. But does not their own 
constant prayer to Jesus take the place of the con- 
venient confessional? Jesus becomes their hi, 
priest, thelr confessor, their absolver. Having him 
constantly at hand to resort to, they are almost 
wholly deprived of the opportunity to develop that 
independent firmness of character, which stands 
erect In Its Integrity, takes upon itself the results of its 
misz-atepa, aud learns thus (by an experience not to 


be emotionally rolled off at an imaginary conference 
with Jesus) how to avoid such errors in the future. 
Indeed, in more than one respect the Catholic mode 
of confession seems to have some advantages over 
that of the Protestants. No doubt, the d of eub- 
sequently confessing sin to the priest deters. the 
Catholic many а transgression. The Protestant, 
however, kneels before no human eye, bis confession 
falls upon no ear save his own, and his shame is 
known only to himself. Then, too, the Catholic re- 
celves his absolution from a priest who is certainly 
in some measure qualified to nounce his repent- 
ance sincere or hypocritical, апа to absolve or to con- 
demn him. But the Protestant must determine by 
his own state of feeling whether he has been sb- 
solved or not. No voice proclaims him forgiven. 

The natural relief at ha spoken out long pent- 
up feelings is thus no doubt uently mistaken for 
the direct comfort of Jesus, and with a ''solar look“ 
upon his countenance the sinner drops his burden 
and is once more on good terms with his master, 
There may be times when he rises from his knees 
with s half-defined sense that all is not well, and a 
doubt eq Jesus has TE bim; but this im- 
pression is soon removed by other more engrosaing 
thoughts, and the affair а ly becomes forgotten, 
since Jesus has paid ít al“! 

It i» not my lutention to draw here any general 
comparisons in point of morality between the Ortho- 
dox and Freethinkers, Both of these great parties 
number in thelr ranks individuals of very varied 
characters. Some very good men, some very bad 
men, and a large number of persons of average mo- 
rality are to be found on elther side. Men must be 
judged to be moral or immoral as individuale, not in 
masses, To stigmatize any body of men as immoral, 
because their intellectual opiniona differ from ours, 
is to commit an act as contemptible as 1t is unjust. 
Moreover, to insinuate, proper „ that Im- 
morality ja the source of their scepticism (а а most 


ter! Т 


rw however much it may be 
by religious sspirations, 
must always find its raison d' ètre not in religion, but 
in the need of aoclety to iteelf and secure 

ual rights to all ite mem Our characters are 
what we make them, not what Jesus makes them. 
The primitive meaning of the word, eharacter—(de- 
rived from the Greek verb signifying to carve or en- 
grave), gives an added significance to the lines :— 

“Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls unoarved before ne!" 

Chiselling out thus, as it were, our characters by con- 
atantly repeated choices of good or evil, we nally 
determine the decided lineaments of the soul, and 
make or mar our natures. If the Orthodox Christ- 
lan thinks that he influences which will 
enable him to form а more perfect character than 
those who do not belleve wi he has an un- 
doubted right to that opinion, and I for one s hall re- 
Jolce Н he succeeds in attempt. Butlet hím not 
sasert that no auch character can be formed by the 
more independent and manller course of the moral 
Freethinker. The test of a work is its fruit, and the 
opportunities for euch testing are abundant. Above 

„let no man, who cares little for the development 
of a noble character, but bases his expectations of 
танок: upon the blind acceptance of а Church- 
wrought c » fling the charge of immorality at up- 
right disbellevers in that creed, whether they be 
called Buddhists, Freethinkers, or Atheists. 


PHYSICAL FORCE IN POLITICS. 


The late discussion on the possibility or expedi- 
ency of maintaining governments at the South 
which had no physical force at their disposal has not 
failed to attract the attention of the friends of wom- 
an's suff They see readily what, indeed, most 
outsiders have seen all along, that the failure of the 
numerical majority in certain Southern States to 
hold the power to which the law entitled them sim- 
fiy poche they were unable or unwilling to fight, 


а very important peer / on the fitness of women 
p 


to pariti ate in the cal work of government, 
and a well-known writer, "T. W. H.," in a late num- 
ber of the Woman's Journal, endeavors to show, 
partly by comment on our recent article on ‘‘Major- 
ity Government," that what has happened at the 
South is full of encouragement for the woman suf- 
fragists. His a in substance this: You 
(the opponents) ve always maintained as the great 
соме on to the admission of women to the fran- 

, that, if women voted, cases might arise in 
which the physical force of the community would be 
in the hands of one party and the | authority in 
those of the other, and we should then witnesa the 
great scandal of a majority government unable to ex- 
ecute the laws. We have just seen at the South, 
however, that the possession of physical force 1s not 
always sufficient to put the majority, even of the 
male voters, in n of the government. In 
South Carolina and Louisiana the government has 
been seized and successfully held by a minority, In 


virtue of their intelligence and self-confi- 
dence. To use h 


own language :— 

“The present result in South Carolina is not a tri- 
umph of bodily а over weakness, but, on the 
contrary, of brains over bodily — And how- 
ever this reasoning affects the condition of Sonth 
Carolina—which ie not here my immediate question, 
—it Mnt affecta, In a very important degree, the 
argument for woman suffrage. If the ultimate 
source of political power is muscle, as is often main- 
tained, then woman suffrage is Illogical; but if the 


ultimate source of political power is, aa the Nation 
implies, ‘the intelligence, sagacity, and the socis] and 
political experlence of the population,’ then the 
claims of women are not impaired. For we rest our 
case on the ground that women equal men on these 
points, except in regard to A as pom е, ience, 
which is a thing only to be acq by p се, 

“So the showing of the Nation Is, оп the whole 
favorable to women. It looks in the direction of 
Mr. Bagehot's theory that brains now outwelgh mus- 
cle in ernment, Just in proportion as man be- 
comes civilized and comes to ize laws as babit- 
ually binding, does the power of mere brute force 
weaken. In a savage state the ruler of a people 
must be physically as well as mentally the strongest; 
in a civilized state the commander-in-chief may be 
[лүгүн the weakest person in the army. The 


stronger. Whether this forbodes good or evi 
South Carolina is not now the question; but ao far 
аз woman в Is concerned, the moral is rather 
In its favor than t It.“ 

What ie singular in all this is, that the writer із ev- 
idently under the impression that the term ‘‘physical 
force" in politics means muscle; or, to put the matter 
plainly, that the fact that the South Carolina ne- 

, Who unquestionably surpass the whites in 
fting power, could not hold thelr own against them, 
shows that government has become a mere question 
of brains, and that as women have plenty of brains, 
though they can lift very little, they could perfectly 
well carry on, or help to carry on, a government 
which had only moral force on ita aide, 

Now, as a matter of fact, there has been no recent 
change In the meaning attached to “physical force" 
in political nomenclature. It does not mean muscle 
or welght now, ва we see іп South Carolina; and it 
has never meant muscle or weight since the dawn of 
civilization. The races and nations which have 
made civilization and ruled the world have done so 
by virtue of their 8855 the very superiority, 
In а greater or leas degree, which the Carolina whites 
have shown ín thelr late struggle with the blacks, 
The Greeks, the Romans, the Turks, the English, 
the French, and the Germans have all succeeded in 
government—that ів, In selzing and keeping power,— 
not through superiority of physical force which con- 
sists in muscle, but through the superiority which 
consists in the ability to organize and bring into the 
field and reénforce bodies of men, with the 
resolution to kill and be killed in order to have their 
own way In disputes. No matter how mach intelll- 
сепсе в people may have, unless they are able and 
willing to apply thelr intelligence to the art of war, 
and have the personal со necessary to carry out 
In action the plans of thelr leaders, they cannot suc- 
ceed in politics. Brains sre for political 
success without doubt; butit must be brains applied 
among other things, to the organization of D 
force in fleets and armies. "educated minor- 
ity," as such, is no more a match for a "physically 
stronger Ignorant majority" than a delicate min- 
Dur m a lp d unless it тан 

urnish well equip and w ^ 
Greeks were better educated than tho Romans, 
but this did not help them. The Romans of 
the Empire were vastly more Intelligent and 
thoughtful than the Barbarians, but they could not 
save the Empire. The Italians of the Middle Ages 
were the superiors of the French and Germans in 
every branch of culture, and yet this did not prevent 
Italy being made the shuttlecock of Northern politl- 
claus and freebooters. The French overran Germany 
in the beginning of the present century, and the 
Germans have overrun France within the last ten 
years, not ір either case owing to superiority in lift- 
Ing or boxing, ог In literary "culture," but to supert- 
ority in the art of fighting,—that ls, of bringing to- 
gether large bodies of armed men who will not flinch, 
and will advance when ordered on the battle-field. 


Republic wo 
had not been possible, fifteen years ago, to ap 
vast amount of иер to the purposes of de- 
struction, and to find large numbers of men willing 
tofightunder orders, In quiet times, under a gov- 
ernment In which the numerical majority and the 
intelligence and property of the community are оп 
the same side, and take substantially the same views 
of Bore polity, and an display a ponite 2 
except for o police purposes, is not or, 
we not — slide readily into the pleasant 
belief that government is purely a moral agency, and 
that people obey the law ров admiration of in- 
tellectual power and the of “cornered” 
in argument, or of being exposed as selfish or lawless. 
Such occurrences as the late civil war and the recent 
doad-lock at the South are very useful in uncovering 
the secret springs of society, and reminding people 
of the tremendous uncertainties and responsibilities 
by which national as well аз individual life is sur- 
rounded, remind the voter, in short, that he may 
not always be able to discharge his duty to the 
country by depositing hia ballot in the box; that he 
may have to make result sure by putting every- 
thing he values in the world at stake. е poor 
negroes in South Carolina have not been deposed 
simply because they are ignorant; the Russian pest- 
ants who fought at Borodino were grosely ignorant. 
How many of the English hinds who stood rooted їп 
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the soil st Waterloo could read and write? The 
Carolinian majority failed because it did not contain 
men w to fight or leaders capable of eens 
tion for {агу purposes; or, in other words, did 
not possess what has, since the dawn of civilization, 
been the first and greatest title to political power. 
The Carolinfan minority did not drive thelr op- 
ponents out of the offices by simply ойе 
spectacle of superior intelligence or self-confidence, 
but by the creation of a moral certainty that, lf 
‘driven to extremities, they would outdo the republi- 
cans in the marshalling, marching, provisioning, and 
manceuvring of riflemen. д 
If this be true, it will be readily seen that the 
lesson of the South Carolina troubles, far from con- 
taining en ent for the friends of female 
suffrage, le full of doubt and difficulty. Those who 
believe that women voters would constitute a new 
and valuable force in politics must recognize the pos- 
sibility that they would at some time or other con- 
stitate the bulk of a majority ning Tho gore 
mont, and they must also recognize the ability 
that the male portion of this majority would be com- 
posed of the milder and lesa energetic class of men, 
people with much brains and but little physical 
ready to go to the stake for a conviction, 
but not ready to shoulder а musket or assault a re- 
doubt. If, under these circumstances, the minority, 
ca * exclusively of men, Inferior, if you will, 
to the majority in the purity of thelr motives, the 
breadth of their culture, and in capacity for drawing 
constitations and laws and administering charities, 
should refuse to obey the majority, and should say 
that its government was a ridiculous “fancy” gov- 
ernment, administered by crack-brained people, and 
likely to endanger property апа the public credit, 
and that it must be abolished, what would the women 
and their “gentlemen friends“ do? They would 
doubtless remonstrate with the recusants and show 
them the wickedness of thelr course; but then the 
reonsants would be no more moved by this than 
Wade Hampton and his people by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s eloquent and affecting inaugoral address. 
They would tell the ladies that their intelligence was 
doubtless of a high order, and their aims noble; but 
that as they were apparently unable to supply police- 
men to arrest the persons who disobeyed thelr laws, 
thelr administration was a farce, and its disappearance 
called for in the Interest of public safety. Accord- 
imgly it would be removed to the great garret of 
history, to lie side by side with innumerable other 
disused plans for human improvement. The cause 
of much of the miaconception about the part played 
by physica! force in modern society now current in 
reformatory circles i» doubtless to be found in the 
disappearance of sporadic and lawless displays of it, 
such as, down to а very recent period, ously dis- 
turbed even the most civilized communities. The 
change thet has taken place, however, consists not 
in the total disuse of force as a social agency, but in 
the absorption of ali force by the government, mak- 
ing it so plainly irresistible that the occasiona are 
rare when anything approaching to о zed realst- 
anoa or defiance of 10 ів attempted. en it lays ite 
commands on а man he knows that obedience will, if 
be enforced by an agency of auch tremen- 
dous power that he does not think of revolt. But it 
is not the high intelligence of those who carry !t on 
that he bows to; it ie to their ability to crush him 
like an hell. Of course, it is not surprising that 
hie aubmiseiveness should at meetings of philanthro- 
ists be ascribed to the establishment of a consensus 
ween his mind and the mind of the law-giver; or, 
in other words, the subjection of socfety to purely 
moral influences; but It le perhaps well that complica- 
tions like those of South Carolina should now and 
then occur to infuse sobriety into speculation and 
explain the machinery of civilization.— New York 
Nation, May 17. 


ůͤ——6—— ecc 
THE JEWS AND THE TURKS. 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN TUREEY AND RUBBIA. 


Refer: to the MES — letter, the New York 
World of May 8 aaid: “Those of our readers who really 
desire to make up thelr minds intelligently about the 
"humanitarian aspects’ of the Hastern war will do 
well to read attentively the letter we print in another 
column, from а Hebrew gentleman of standing and 
character, abont the treatment received by people of 
his faith from the Russian and tbe Tarki $ gea 
ments respectively. This letter is but one of many 
things which go to show that the questions at issue 
now in the East are much too complicated to be 
settled off-hand by dashing generalities about the 
Cross and the Crescent," The letter is as follows: 
To THE EDTTOR оғ THE WORLD: 

St, observe in the papers this evening a com- 
manication from the T h Minister denying the 
truth of the reports which have been circulated re- 

rding the persecation of Jews in Turkey. I take 
Бе opportunity which is afforded by this repudia- 
tiea of the charge of Ottoman ill-treatment of my 
co-religionists in the East to address you a few 
words on the subject. As I have passed much of 
my life in the countries which are now the scene of 
warfare, and as the real merits of the question are 
very much misunderstood in America, I venture to 
think thst the remarks I have to make may be of 
service in — 0 erroneous impressions and 
placing matters in their true light, The Jews, as 
yeu are aware, are scattered in very large numbers 
throughout Turkey, the Danubian principalities, and 
Russia, aud we have been surprised and pained to 
find that In the present struggle the Lag — of 
this free country are given largely to the despotism 
which 1s more op ve and intolerant to the Jews 
than any other government in Europe. I shall not 
now discuss the question of what civilization may 
or may not be. For my own part, I would rather live 


in a country where the administration was just and 
tolerant to all races and religtone, and where there 
were no railroads or operas, than in one which used 
the appliances of modern civilization more effect- 
tally to crash and grind to powder an alien and de- 
spised section of the population, 

In order the more clearly to explain what I mean, I 
will endeavor to contrast the position of the Jews in 
Turkey with the treatment they receive from those 
Christian до menta which ага now, on the ground 
of a common jan, receiving the aympathy of the 
American people. In the communication which ap- 
pears In the papers to which I have alluded, it ls an- 
nounced that the Sultan has named Davidchon 
Effendi a Senator of the empire. This fact alone 
speaks volumes. Davidchon Effendi Ів а highly re- 
spected member of the Hebrew persuasion, of Salon- 
ica, and his elevation to this high ja not 
only a striking evidence of the consideration in 
which he is personally held, but is a marked recog- 
nition of the claims of the people to whom he be- 
longs, which it would be quite impossible to expect 
or hope for in Russia, or any country under the in- 
fluence of the Greek Church. Bohor Effendi, also 
a Jew, has been for many years а Councillor of State; 
de їв the you t member of that council, and le 
celebrated for learning, and more especially his 
Uterary talents in the Turkish language. І also ob- 
serye the names of many Jews who have been 
elected as Deputies to the new Chamber. Excepting 
in England and France, I know of no country where 
such toleration is shown; indeed, it Is not many 
pe since Jews were excluded from the English 

ouse of Commons, But here we have Turkey mani- 
festing а spirit of liberality which most of the civil- 
ized and Christian goverbments of Europe might 
well imitate. Is is only natural that enjoying these 
political privileges the Jews in Constantinople 
should occupy в corresponding social position. 
Such men as Alatini, Fernandez, and, above all, 
Camondo, live in the best society. And the Grand 
Vizier, the Ministers, and other high functionaries of 
the empire are frequent visitore at thelr houses, din- 
ing with them and attending theirreceptions. In re- 
lalona matters they are treated upon а footing of per- 
fect equality with the other sects, the chief rabbis 
or Hacham Bushis of Constantinople, Salonica, and 
other localities receiving every respect and consid- 
eration. Thus the Porte corresponds directly with 
them; they ате invited to all the assemblies which 
are attended by the heads of other religious sects; 
they assist at all ceremonies which take place at the 
tm Palace; they are the recipients of the high- 
est grades of civil decorations, and in every respect 
are made to feel that no inyidious distinction is al- 
lowed to exist between them and the members of 
other religions. When we turn to the position which 
the Jews occupy in the Christian countries adjacent 
атаму; how great is the contrast. Неге they at 
once find themselves a people, despised, trampled 
upon, and subjected to the moat odious, persecutions. 
In Roumania their condition 1s во deplorable that it 
has been made the subject of frequent repreaenta- 
tions ір the British House of Commons. From 
time to time there sre uprlelngs of the нету 
against them in Bucharest, J зү, and other towns; 
their warehonses are plundered, their goods and 
money stolen; they are themselves scourged, driven 
out of house and home, with their beggared wives 
and families, thankful to escape with their lives. 
When, as occasionally happens, they fall victims to 
the blind fury of the populace, and murders take 
place, the assassins are never punished,—it suffices 
that the murdered man is a Jew to excuse the mur- 
derer. There ia no use in appealing to the law, for 
there is no justice forthe hated race; they enjoy no 
civil rights, and are denied many commercial privi- 
leges possessed by the Christians, on the ground that 
mer would become too rich if they were permitted 
to have them. Thie is, indeed, their sole fault, 
They are peaceable, industrious traders, harming no 
oné, and only desiring to be allowed to pursue their 
avocations in peace. No sooner are they suspected of 
amassing too much wealth than they are brutally 
and vio БАЙ robbed. Your excellent Cónaul-Gen- 
eral at Bucharest, M. Pelxotto, can confirm the 
truth of this statement, for he on several occasions 
made energetic tations on the subject. The 
only effect was that the Roumanian government 
demanded his recall Sir Moses Monteflore, the 
Messrs, Rothschild, Sergeant Simon, and many emi- 
nent gentlemen, together with the Jewlsh Alliance, 
are constantly working for ап amelioration of their 
lot, and the result has been that the governments 
of England, France, Austria, and Italy have occa- 
slonally remonatrated diplomatically, but in vain; for 
the secret power at the back of these persecuting 
LS is Russia, which also denios to the 

ewe all civil rights, places them under commercial 
disabilities, and loses no opportunity of tyrannizi 
over and oppressing them. Ae a proof of this 
would instance the late negotiation between Servia 
and the Porte, when the latter put forward as one 
of the conditions of toleration for the Jews 
and thelr admission to the enjoyment of civil rights. 
This was mptorily refused by Servia at the 
instance of Russia, for she would never have dared 
to refuse it otherwise; and the Porte, for the sake 
of peace, reluctantly abandoned the point, I fear, 
sir, I have already trespassed Aon our space at too 
great length; otherwise I could multiply special in- 
stances in proof of what І say, I refrain from doing 
во, however, in the hops that I have said enough to 
induce the American people to pause before pourin 
out eo much of their generous sympathy in behalf о 
L which Ds a deserve б» pers 1s 
greatevt enemy to liberty in Europe, whose 
rule wherever it ia extended is synonymous with all 
that is corrupt, cruel], and intolerant, I am glad to 
see that some influential journals have already 


shown а tendency to resist the mistaken sentiment 


in regard to Russia which I regret to find #0 prova- 
lent in America, and I can only aure my friends 
here that if they knew what the 1 civilization of 


that country was worth as well as I do, they would 
not be so eloquent in extolling its advantages. I 
enclose my card, and am, alr, yours маре, 8. 


New Tonk, May 7, 1877. 
THE GHASHOPPER PRAYER TEST IN 
LETTER FROM HON. JOHN W. NORTH, 
Егукватре, Bernardino Oo., Cal., 


6, 1877. 
The proclamation of Governor Pillsbury, appoint- 
ing the 26th of April last as a day of humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer,” to avert the show gat = 
. aad very naturally 
ате grasshoppers ty, and very n у 
feel desirous of learning how they can best be die- 
posed of. Ав the day of ''fasting and prayer" te 
ast, we are anxiously looking for results. The 
ernor will, of course, publish them as soon as re- 
ports come іп. If lt should be found that prayer is, 
after all, the most deadly weapon that can be ёш- 
ployed for the destruction of grasshoppers, It will be 
а moat interesting fact. 
After the savere denunciations of Prof. Wyville 
rers хут and Prof. Tyndall, for the bare su 
tion of a trial of prayer in certain afflicted localities, 
we had despaired of seelng the experiment fairly 
tried in a test case. But Governor Pillabury has 
proved himself equal to the occasion, and has tried 
the experiment under circumstances exceptionally 
favorable, Three distinguished scientists were a 
pointed by the United States government just 
time to witness the trial and to note results. It is 
tifying to know that Prof. Thomas was in St 
aul on the day sppolated, He and the other pro- 
feesors who have the grasshopper question in charge, 
will not fail to notice an instrumentality poy аше 
nounced by the Governor of the State and the - 
e Med Ee We trust they Cee, 
е subject by ‘‘sclentific methods," and po at 
an early day the results of prayer in this case, as 
they find them, 
he Bishop complicates the matter somewhat in 


his La m DT but dr the professors can un- 
ravel it. He speaks of the locusts“ as the Lord's 
great army“ (аа the prophet Joel spoke In his day) 
and leaves us In doubt whether it is admissible о? 
Christians to seek to destroy the "army of the 
Lord." He also speaks of them ss “a hearg judg- 
ment" Now, if the qu Bishop would haya 
us er — the ce haa алей up EN Е аач 
army” о gras oppers е Rocky Mountains, an 
that he brings them down ln “judgment” upon the 
poor farmers of the frontier, causing innocent women 
and children, аз well as good men, to starve, he thinks 
much worse of the Heavenly Father than we are in- 
clined to. But if his view be correct, is it not time 
rr Ag Bae 
e 0 est haply the о 
eben against *? It is sad to k of the 
condition of the poor settlers, with the Lord and his 
" t army” against them, and only a Governor, а 
op, and area professors, with a moderate 
amount of ‘‘sclence and religion," on their side. 
But let us hope that the case is not as desperate as 
the Bishop would make It. 
We have found, here in Southern California, that 
the castor-oil bean is avery good defence against 


hop The bean wa = a tree, зай Raan 
e shoppers eat the leaves they soon dle. e 
grasshoppe --— 


gronnd under these plants їв sometimes cov 
0 


grasshoppers, 

If the Governor's experiment should fail, and the 
good Bishop should conclude that it would not be 
sacrilege to attack the Lord's "great army," permit 
me to recommend a trial of the castor-oil bean. But 
if it MOIS be frond that the little red — — 
really ‘ос в grasehopper ," some time 
before the day of prayer“ fixed by the Governor, I 


trast you will see to it that he does not claim the 
credit that belongs to the ants. 

Yours very * J. W. Мовтн, 
gt. Paul Pioneer Press. 


From THE moment а man desiree to find the truth 
on one side rather than another, it is all over with 
him as a philosopher.—Herriet Martineau, 
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CADY STANTON, J. L. DDAED, 


In ORDEE to attend the meeting of June 2 at 
Toledo, we shall necessarily be absent from Boston 
a week or so; and correspondents will please take 
notice. 

TEE DIVINE who shrewdly averred that between 
the Scylla of affirmation and the Charybdis of nega- 
ton the truth may perhaps be found in the mid- 
channel of no meaning at all,“ told the secret of 
more tban one attempt to restate Christian theology 
In a modern form, 

ONE or THE most noticeable indications of the 
great break-up of Protestant Evangelical faith now 
going on (not permanently to be stayed by any con- 
ceivable Increase of organized power) is a pamphlet 
entitled Catholleity and Methodism: or the Rela- 
tion of John Wesley to Modern Thought," by Rev. 
James Roy, of Montreal. It is a brave, noble, and 
able plea for modern ideas, albeit not reconcilable 
with Methodism in any form, as Mr, Roy fondly con- 
ceives, There is something pathetic in seeing a 
faithful, truthful mind forced away from the solid 
and stolid Orthodoxy in which alone social accept- 
ance can be found, and yet disabled by inherited or 
acquired prejudices for the task of striking out bold- 
ly for absolute freedom. Rev. John Miller's fate, 
we fear, prefigures that of Mr. Roy. Persecution is 
already gathering blackly over his head. How long, 
how long will mankind keep spiritual tyranny in 
power? 

Іт 18 with great pleasure that we are permitted to 
announce the name of Mr. J. L. Stoddard, whose 
occasional articles and poems in THE INDEX have 
attracted so much attention during the past year, as 
that of a future editorial contributor to these col- 
umna, Mr. Stoddard is а graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, has enjoyed great advantages of travel in Europe 
and the Orient, and had been pursuing his studies 
for some time in preparation for the Evangelical 
ministry, when he found himself obliged by hls 
changing religious convictions to abandon this pur- 
pose in order to preserve his Intellectual integrity 
and independence, Few young men of equally 
brilliant social prospects prove themselves capable of 
sacrificing so much as Mr. Stoddard has done through 
simple loyalty to truth; and we venture to add that 
from very few could we anticipate so much of brave, 
efficient, and -unselfish service to its cause in the 
future, An article from his own pen on a preceding 
page will do him better justice than any remarks 
which we feel at liberty to make here. 

Tue Radical Review ів out with its first number, 
and an excellent one it is. Mr. Potter's leading 
article on “The Two Traditions, Ecclesiastic and 
Scientific,” is an extremely valuable addition to the 
discussion which has been carried on in these col- 
umns the past two months, and ought to be studied 
carefully by all whom this discussion has interested. 
Mr. Ernst's paper on “Practical Socialism in Ger- 
many” is full of instruction, especially for some who 
propagate ignorance in the name of labor-reform. 
Mr. Wassop's lecture on Theodore Parker as Re- 
ligious Reformer“ Is able and eloquent, as was to be 
expected. Mr, Ball'e verses To Benedict Spinoza,“ 
and Mr. Stedman’s “The Discoverer,” are artistically 
faultless. Further we have had no time to read— 
only to turn the pages. But the new quarterly is 
certainly very promising, and Mr. Tucker deserves 
great credit for It—though we trust the black-and- 
red cover ls not to be permanent, as if the Radical 
Review were в pirate. Single coples, $1.50; per year 
$5.00. Address Benj. R. Tucker, New Bedford, Masa, 


SPECIAL L NOTICE. 


The Sixth Апппа! Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held at No. 35 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, June 2, 1877, at 
half-past two o'clock, in accordance with the articles 
of incorporation. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE BELIG- 
IOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to be held In Boston as follows: 

Thursday evening, May 31st, at 7.45 P. M., busi- 
noss session in Horticultural Hall, for the election of 
officers, reading of reports, and consideration of the 
practical work of the Association. А special discus- 
sion is also invited on the proper interpretation of 
the word “scientific” in the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Association. 

Friday, June ist, at 10.30 A.M. and 3 P. M., ses- 
sions in Beethoven Hall for Essays and Addresses. 
Morning subject: Steps towards Religious Emanci- 
pation in Christendom.”  Essayist—Rev. Wm. R. 
Alger, of New York. Afternoon subject: ‘Internal 
Dangers of Free Thought." Essayist—C. D. B. Mills, 
of Syracuse, N.Y. Among the speakers invited whose 
Attendance we have reason to expect are O. B. Froth- 
Ingham and Prof. Felix Adler, of New York; Rabbi 
Lasker, of Boston; Wm. Henry Channing, of Eng- 
land; Rev. Dr. Dudley, of Boston; and Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, of Illinois. Further announcements 
hereafter, especially in the Boston dallies. 

A Social Festival is to be held Friday evening at 
Horticultural Hall. Col. T. W. Higginson will pre- 
side. There will be brief speeches, music, conversa- 
tion, refreshments, and a chance to contribute to the 


Treasury of the Association. 
W. J. POTTER, 


Becretary. 
—ͤ— ' — mm 
А LETTER FROM DE. BARTOL, 


Just as we go to press, the following welcome let- 
ler, which needs no comment, comes to hand, and 
we insert it at once with thanks:— 

The Free Religious Association, 
To тне Eprrog or THE INDEX: 

My dear Abbot,—My silence under your eummons 
has arisen not from disrespect, nor even #0 much 
from aversion to strife, as from unconsciousness of 
crime or wrong. Against the Free Religious Associ- 
ation I have never made or meant to make any 
Charge. Such а thought was not in my heart, or 
word on my tongue. If I do not, therefore, fee] the 
tightlogical box or coffer-dam hold me in prison, keep 
me out or In, or limit any way my motion, it is be- 
cauee I cannot, try all I may, quite get or be put into 
It. SoI will not argue a case which I perceive is not 
my own. If anybody think consistency requires 
the Incarceration, let him judge me inconsistent, or 
consider me actually confined. 

To be clear of all doubt or dispute in this matter, 
shall I state the case positively thus? The Free Be- 
ligious Aasociation, as such, or as а body, has nowise, 
in the smallest degree, on any occasion, hindered or 
attempted to hinder my liberty of speech, I am 
glad it should exist. I sympathize with its object, 
admire its active method, and wish it well in every 
right effort, while in Its organization I have no share; 
and it has, with every other corporation, the happi- 
ness of not being at all responsible for me. But I 
am, nevertheless, cordially your and its 

С. A. Barron. 


ARMIES AND ARGUMENTS, 


A telegraphic dispatch from Washington, dated 
May 19, was as follows: The recent speech of Gen- 
eral Sherman in New York, In which he la reported 
as saying that ‘without an army the American people 
would be a mob; that a government cannot subsist 
without an army, and a good one too, etc., has 
caused a good deal of unfavorable comment here, 
There is a growing Impression here that the military 
gentlemen in thia country are placing entirely too 
high an estimate on thelr own importance. There is 
the best authority for saying that the President, al- 
though once a soldier himself, is not afflicted ‘with 
any nonsense on the subject of a standing army. 
The Evening Star says of Sherman’s speech: "These 
utterances аге so offensively disparaging to the 
American people and, in point of fact, во absurdly 
unfounded in view of the trifilng figure made by our 
Lilliputian regular army in proportion to the great 
bulk of American citizenship, that it would seem 
scarcely possible that they could be made by an of- 
ficial of the standing of General Sherman. At the 
same time it i» only an open expression of the opin- 
ions held in army circles and expressed in a thousand 


ways quite as effectively as if voice were given to 
them in the frank effusiveness of an after-dinner 
speech. If it has really come to this, that our army 
aristocracy hold that they occupy the same position 
in the United States that the Freach army holds in 
France, as the force to be conciliated by any Govern- 
ment that wants to retain power over the mobocracy 
of the people, then it is, seriously, time for us to 
consider whether on the whole it 1s worth while for 
the American people to allow themselves to be fur- 
ther taxed for the support of an institution like West 
Point to educate a privileged class in such unrepub- 
lican ideas,’ ” 

The meaning of General Sherman is very evidently 
misunderstood or misrepresented In the above com- 
ments upon it, Even the brief extract quoted from 
his letter (which has not chanced to come under our 
notice) shows on its face that the veteran commander 
did not intend to say that this American nation of 
forty-odd millions are actually governed by their 
"Lillputian army” of only twenty or twenty-five 
thousands; or that these justly honored defenders of 
the flag constitute а social or political “aristocracy” ; 
or that they must be concillated“ like the enormous 
&tanding-armies of Europe, in order to prevent the 
establishment of a military despotism on the ruins 
of constitutional liberty. General Sherman is cer- 
tainly not a fool, What he evidently meant to вау is 
that all government rests at last on physical force, 
and that, in order to give the national government 
the degree of physical force necessary to maintain 
its just authority, а regular army must be sustained, 
ая the school of practical training for a corps of thor- 
oughly educated military officers and the nucleus of 
the vast army of volunteer eltlzen-soldlers which в 
great public emergency is certain to call into existence, 
Thereis altogether too much truth in this view of 
the matter to be met by the silly vaporing of the 
Evening Star, Have we so soon forgot the terrible 
experience of the civil war? War ів In these days а 
science and an art, and requires a pecullar education 
in those who are to be Intrusted with the direction of 
its operations. Thousands and thousands of the 
best lives in the nation were sacrificed fifteen years 
ago by the incompetency of ''politics] generals”; 
and unti] war is ontgrown with other inherited hab- 
its of primeval barbarism, not only are institutions 
like the military academy at West Point and the 
naval academy at Annapolis Indispensable to the na- 
tional security, but also à regular army and navy, as 
the only means of disciplining and keeping together 
the educated soldiers who are willing, in this age of 
greedy money-making, to devote their lives in honor- 
able poverty to the military defence of the country, 
General Sherman’s assertion of the practical neces- 
sity of a small regular army will be approved by the 
common sense of the American people notwithstand- 
ing the buncombe objections paraded above. 

It is possible, however, to approve thia aasertion of 
а practical necessity without also approving the po- 
litical thesis that al] government resta at last on pbys- 
ical force. General Sherman is not alone in thie 
opinion (If he indeed holda it), as will appear from 
an article on “Physical Force in Politics" which we 
copy on another page from the New York Watton. 
Col. Higginson had argued that the success of the 
Hampton party should not be considered as “а tri- 
umph of bodily strength over weakness,” but “оѓ 
brains over bodily strength"; and that the final pre- 
ponderance of an educated minority over an unedu- 
cated majority in South Carolina ‘‘refuted the theory 
that muscle ів the ruling power." The writer in the 
Nation, on the other band, argues that the educated 
mínority triumphed over the uneducated majority, 
not because it was educated merely, but because it 
knew how to convert education into organization, . 
and consolidate an otherwise inferior physical force 
into ‘‘fleets and armies,’’—which is to make muscle, 
after all, the ruling power. Thus we find Col. Hig- 
ginson seconding Mr. Bagehot's proposition that 
"mind without muscle has far greater force than 
muscle without mind” [Physica and Politics, p. 10], 
and the Nation writer seconding General Sherman’s 
seemingly implied proposition that all government 
reste at last on muscle or physical force. 

Now we are unable fully to agree with either of 
these views. We should вау, on the one hand, that 
neither ‘mind without muscle” nor muscle without 
mind“ is a force at all; that it takes a conjunction of 
the two to constitute force In the political sense; 
and that, as a matter of fact, the two are never sepa- 
rated when political changes of magnitude are 
wrought, In the South Carolina case, the Nation is 
right in maintaining that both the mind and the 
muscle were оп the side of the Hampton party, for 
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organization із quite sufficient to throw the prepon- 
derance of physica! powet on the side of the minor- 
ity. On the other hand, the Nation із wrong in in- 
ferring that all government reats on muscle or phys- 
іса] force at last; for there are different kinds of gov- 
ernment. Any government which does indeed reet 
on physical force as its ultima ratio, no matter by 
what name it calla itself, is simply barbarous govern- 
ment; it has no right to call itself civilized. That is 
the trouble with the Hampton party; they were not 
civilized enough to achleve their ends by patient re- 
spectfor equal rights, by frank fidelity to majority 
rule, by peaceful methods of converting thelr present 
minority into а future majority. They had both the 
mind and the muscle, and they used both, like the 
barbarians they are, to establish a barbarian govern- 
ment on the foundation of Hamburg and Ellenton 
massacres, 

We deny emphatically, therefore, that all govern- 
ment rests on physical force. All barbarian govern- 
ments, truly, rests on physical force, and tenda to 
barbarize all who support or approve it; it may rest 
on combined mind and muscle, but it remains dyed 
in barbarism until it learns to combine them both 
with conscience, All civilized government rests, not 
on physical force, not on intelligence backed by phys- 
ical force, but on conscience backed by both; it resta 
on moral principles and moral ideals, In defect of 
which there are neither personal nor property rights 
to defend; It is not possible anywhere, until the com- 
munity has become sufficiently educated to reverence, 
as one man, the equal rights of the poorest, feeblest, 
blackeat of its citizens, and to make his wrongs its 
own. Such government may never yet have been 
established anywhere on the facs of the round globe; 
nevertheless, mankind will remain political barbari- 
ans until they can climb up to this low-water mark 
of civilization. When they have at last, in the far 
future perhaps, founded a civilized government in 
fact as well аз in name, it will be discevered not to 
rest ultimately on physical force, but rather on a gen- 
eral knowledge of and obedience to those moral 
principles which are now во slightly regarded. When 
that distant day arrives, women will vote, the gov- 
ernment will be secularized, and the Nation will no 
longer undertake to explain the machinery" of a 
“civilization”? which has not yet risen above the 
level of political barbarism. 


THE "OHRISTIAN AMENDMENT” PLAT- 
FORM, 


The following resolutions, adopted at the Conven- 
tion of the National Reform Association at Chicago, 
April 10 and 11, furniah the latest statement of the 
principles and objects of that mischievous and inde- 
fatigable movement, as published in the Christan 
Statesman of April 26:— 

Resolved, 1, That it is of the utmost Importance, 
in the present stage of our national history, to em- 

ize the fact that this country was settled by 
hristians, who came hither with a free and open 
Bible, and founded free institutions or poruseni 
on the basis of the principles of the Christian relig- 
lon, and that we are unquestionably a Christian na- 


2. That the most vital national issues of to-day 
involve the relations of Christianity and the State; 
and that the truth which Christianity teaches con- 
cerning these relations never demanded clearer as- 
sertion than now; viz., That Almighty God is the 
ultimate source of all authority im civil government; 
that Jesus Christ as Ruler of Nations, has given a 
moral standard for their conduct; and that the 
standard of his Word is their supreme law. 

3. That we percelve with grave apprehension, the 
determined and often successful attempts which are 
made to expel the Bible from our public schools, to 
. 

slatures, days of fas an „ an 
other Christlan Tastitutions of our States and nation 
and so dlvoree the American government from all 
connection with Christianity. 

4, That a written Constitution, as fundamental 
law, ought to provide an explicit and undeniable 
basis for the vital institutions of the nation for 
which it is framed; and the fact that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States may be and is used against 
the existing institutions of our government conati- 
tutes the best of reasons for its religious amendment. 

5. That such an amendment of our National Con- 


stitation, harmo ал it would with all the pre 
cedents of our early history, and with un AC- 
knowledgments in many of our State Constitutions, 


could not conflict with any Individual rights of con- 
sclence, just as the establishment of State education 
does not conflict with the rights of citizens who be- 
leve that education belongs only to the family and 
the Church, or the constitutional authentication of 
the war-power does not conflict with the righte of 
those who denounce even defensive war as sin; and 
further, if there be any plea for їз of conscience, 
it must be entered nst the Christian laws and in- 
stitutions themselves rather than against a constitu- 
tional basis on which they might rest. 


0. That the indifference of many professing 


Christians, as well as the assaults of open enemies, 
calls imperatively on all who discern the dangers 
that threaten our Christian institutions of gorern- 
ment to unite and labor earnestly for their main- 
tenance; and that, taking courage from a review of 
the past, and pledging ourselves to God and to one 
another, we вра] use all means in our power to up- 
hold, perfect, and hand down to ty the Inher- 
itance bequeathed to us by our fathers. 


That the future of such a movement as this can- 
not be augured from the number of its professed ad- 
herenta, or the візе of its public meetings at the pres- 
ent time, is unhappily too evident from the nature 
of tha case. These resolutions illustrate how the 
“Christian consciousness" of the Church is deliber- 
ately arraying itself against the secular conscious- 
ness of the Republic; and now, as ever, the Church 
demands political power in the name of ita creed. 
Here is the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand" 
which is destined to cover the land with darkness. 
The issue now ralsed has never been consciously 
decided by the American people; but the hour of 
decision is steadily approaching, and the people still 
sleep. 


Reader, are you one of the few liberals who under- 
stand that the perpetuation of religions liberty in the 
United States depends upon the preservation of the 
absolutely secular character of the national Constitu- 
tion? И so, you will need no hint of ours to 
appreciate the significance of the subjoined article 
from one of the most infiuential organs of the Re- 
publican party in New England, the Boston Journal 
of May 26:— > 

What does It Meant 

An Associated Press dispatch from Cleveland, 
D The German 

“The Catholic Central Association adopted 
the report of the Committee on the School System. 
It does not actually oppose the system now in exist- 
ence, but urges the establishment of free Catholic 
school funds therefor, to be vided by school soci- 
eties, to be started in all Catholic communities." 

A few days since we noticed in an exchange that 
the Catholics of a Western city had established a 
free school on the plan above в , and else- 
where commendations thereof by Catholic journals. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would be scarcely 
worth while to call attention to such action on the 


part of any ous body. On ral principles 
there can be little objection to ous den 

tions establishing free schools. If they choose to 
spend their money in su schools in cities 


and towns where the State system affords ample op- 
portunities for the free education of all 

they can only be accused of defective judgment, un- 
less they have some motive which is not disclosed, 
and which would apparently justify them in such an 


1 of money. 
n action is not T whose — á 
can to waste money in unnecessary 
But in this case we apprehend that those who are 
engineering the scheme of organizing rival free 
schools have an ulterior purpose. They may refrain 
from expressing thelr opposition to the free school 
Mecum of the several States of the Union, but the 
atholic clergy, as a whole, are either unfriendly or 
hostile to the system. Within a brief period the 
highest anthority in that Church has declared against 
the public schools of the United States, and has, in 
terms, declared that no Catholic can well 
maintain his standing in the Church who sends his 
children to the public schools where Church schools 
are in the vicinity. We are informed that Catholic 
communicants have been refused the Sacrament b 
riests in New because they have insia 
п sending their dren to the public schools in 
cities where there were denominational schools. In 
spite, however, of the hostility of Church leaders, а 
large number of young and able men in the Catholic 
Church are friendly to the public school system be- 
cause they have been educated therein. In many 
tes ese men are more liberal in their views, 
and less willing to be controlled in matters of a 
political and public nature than auita the c А 
The leaders of the Catholic Church have evidently 
become convinced that they cannot overthrow tha 
free school policy of the States by direct assault. So 
far as thelr ex goes in attempting the т- 
ous policy, they have not only met with defeat, but 
have a ed the cause of popular education. 
Of late they have advocated a division of the school 
funda among religious denominations, according to 
thelr respective numbers. They have also main- 
tained that itis unjust to require the communicants 
of а Church, which relieves the State of the cost of 
educating tbeir children by maintaining schools of 
thelr own, to pay taxes for the aupport of schools 
from which they recelve no benefit, and to which 
they are, by conviction, hostile. The action of the 
association referred to, then, із simply an indication 
of the pozpose of the Catholic leaders to put them- 
selves in a position to demand, as a matter of justice, 
either s division of the school or exemption 
from taxation for public schools, assured that the 
accomplishment of either object would result in the 
destruction of a system of non-sectarian schools sup- 
pr to agi this topic, but 
not our purpose tate topic, bu! 
convinced that this seemingly harmless action 
has its in a dee hostility to the free 
school system of the country, It is our duty to call 


public attention to the designs of Church-leaders who 
would destroy the system п which depends the 
stability of the Republic. question need not be 
made а political one, and it may be settled at once 
and for all time by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, req the States to provide for am 
adequate system of free schools, and biting any 
division of 1 revenues —— | ous sects, ot 
direct or indirect app ation of money raised by 
— to sectarian ls or educational Institu- 
lona. 


. 


Once more read the last sentence of the above 
article, It is “seemingly harmless" But the re- 
flective reader will certainly repeat the Journals 
question: What does It Mean?“ 

1. It means that the Republican party intend to 
secure a school amendment of the United States 
Constitution, 

2. It means that the Republican party intend by 
Constitutional provisions to make the public school 
system **unsectarian"—that is, as they construe the 
word, neither Catholic nor secular, but Protestant 
BDoangelical Christian. 

8. It means that the amendment they design te 
secure will forbid the exclusion of the Bible from the 
public schools, and thereby, indirectly but effectually, 
recognize the Bible’s inherent Divins Authority as 
the Word of God. 

4. It means that the Republican party are about te 
take а step which will destroy the absolute secular 
ity of the Constitution, and begin а religious strife 
in this nation whicb, if human nature remains hu- 
man nature twenty-five years longer, will grow Into 
a religious war, as certainly as the sun will rise to- 
morrow. 

5. It means that the only way to prevent this be- 
ginning of measureless mischief is for those whe 
know the necessity of secular government to relig- 
{ous liberty te disregard the cunning and deprecatory 
suggestion of the Journal that this question ‘need 
not be made s political one," and to insist on making 
It а “political one" without further delay. 

In default of a public opinion which shall assert 
itself in organized form, at the polls if necessary, 
the Protestant Evangelical school amendment will ba 
carried through Congress successfully, and probably 
next winter. If the liberals of this country possess 
brains and courage, they will act, and act promptly. 
We counsel them earnestly to form Liberal Leagues in 
every city and town without delay, that the first An- 
nual Congress of the National Liberal League next 
autumn may give such emphasis to the demand for a 
secular school system as аһа! prevent s premature, 
and therefore most dangerous, settlement of this mo- 
mentous question. If only в hundred local Leagues 
shall send delegates to that meeting, the National 
League can take such bold action as will defeat tha 
secret attempt to revolutionize this government in 
the interest of Orthodoxy. There is no more time 
to waste, unless the American people have grown 
tired of religious freedom and pine for a practical 
restoration of ecclesiastical government. 


PROFESSORSHIP FOR WOMEN. 


To TRE EDITORS оғ THE Boston JOURNAL :— 
The attention of some of the authorities of Boston 
University bavi been called to the number of 
oung women alread studying in the College of 
Iberal Arts, and to the desirableness of securing to 
them, as also to the other members of the College, 
the influence of mature and cultivated women as 
instructors, assurances have been received that the 
trustees are disposed to appoint a woman to a pro- 
fessorship аз soon as the means for its endowment 
shall be provided. It is also understood that all 
members of the faculty are In sympathy with the 
pops and ready to welcome such a colleagub. 
e Importance of this opportunity must be ap- 
parent to all friends of the higher education of 
women. It appeals as strongly to those who with us 
believe that young ladies during no period of thelr 
education should be deprived of womanly counsel 
and care, ая to those who merely seek for women 
ever new and more influential positions in society. 
Hoping that among your many readers there ma; 
be some person who, under the circumstances, 
esteem it a privilege to endow the first professorship 
for women in ton University, the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women" venture to ask 
you to insert this note. Any parties inclined per- 
sonally to consider the ponen, and any friends 
who have information likely to be helpful to us in 
— the object contemplated, are invited to ad- 
dress '"The Executive Committee M. 8. U. E. W., 
care Hannah E. Stevenson, Secretary pro tem., 32 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tae LAsT.—'"'What on earth am I do with that 


incorrigible son of mine?" ulred an anxioas 
father of a friend. ‘Dress him a sult ү 
herd’s plaid," was the reply. Why, what 


benefit would that be?" demanded the wondering 
tee “It would, at least, be а way, of keeping 
in check." - 
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A WOED FROM MINNESOTA—GHAS8SHOP- 
PENES AND COL. INGERSOLL. 


Dran Мв. ABBOT:— 

The Governor of thís State (John S. Pillebury) le 
a resident of this city. I am personally acquainted 
with him, and happen to know that he is not so con- 
wammate an imbecile as his now famous Grass- 
hopper Proclamation" would seem to indicate. But 
и — (especially New England) culture desires 
to laugh in Its dignified and eminently respectable 
manner at this idiosyncrasy of a Western Governor," 
let it frst remember that Governor Pillsbury ls an 
importation direct from the world-famous educational 
institutions of that same New England. The gen- 
eral, every-day education and experience of the West- 
ern-born and reared man ін against asking God to do 
anything that he has not exhausted every means in 
striving to do himself, 

But I started, not to Institute “odious compari- 
sons," but to offer a few words in defence of our 
very worthy Governor, He is a New Englander by 
birth and education, took the advice of Horace 
Greeley and came West some years ago, acquired 
wealth vw by shrewd and careful business man- 
— still possesses the one talent of culture 

t he brought with him from the granite hills of 
New Hampshire, and has had greatness thrust upon 
him by an admiring constituency, Unlike Dogberry, 
he does not desire to be “writ down as an mss" b 
the intellectual critics of his native New England. 
Неге was the trouble. He has a private secretary, 
and that unwortby official is, like Dickens’ “wicked 
partner,” en ible for his remarkable 
fauz pas. You know the kind of material of which 
private secretaries are usually made,—that is, you 
would know if you had ever mingled in Western 
polítics to any great extent. In this locality it 18 the 
sworn duty of official to sit in his Excellency’s 
private sanctuary, prune and trim and mould and 
model the annual and occasional message, smile 
with ineffable benignity and sweetness,—a sweetness 
which concentrates all the benevolence of the entire 
Commonwealth into one focus, and beams it with 
prodigal extravagance upon the fortunate citizen who 
may ve business with the Executive department. 

hat was what alled our chief magistrate. А com- 
mittes of the Yo Men's Christian Association 


^ wisited the Governors office in St. Paul, while his 


Excellency was at home in this city (nine miles 
away), dutifnlly engaged in matters of domestic con- 
cern. This committee made known ita business to 
the beaming, Жыр 1 secretary, and the work 


was done. ons 0! 


hopes arose the exquisite mirage of an roachin 
2 Excelin with 


vernor ceased 
trate of Minnesota, and be- 
came only the Governor of the Evangelical Christ- 
lans of the State. Thus it was that he ignored Cath- 
olics, Jews, Freethinkers, and Free onists, and 
for npn Aar hough аси d — — 
оге the world о t progress as a ng- 
stock. But it was not he,—no, it was the wicked 
E secretary. It could not have been he, for was 
е not born, reared, and educated іп New England,— 
New England, with Boston for a focus that never 
bows its intellectaal head" ? 
Now one word in truth and soberness. When 
will our civil rulers learn that the hour has arrived, 
aa pointed by the clock of progress, when !n republi- 


can America they rule by and with the consent of 
the whole ple, Jew and Gentile, Christian and 
Athelst? en, {п other words, will they learn that 


it is against the spirit of the age to insult the intelll- 


ce of one class of citizens һу ande to the 
silly superstitions of another? ve it on Informa- 
tion and belief that Governor sbury is not, at 


heart, a Christian; and if the rationalistic thought 
of Minnesota was а mass as compact as the Ev l- 
ical, no one believes for a moment that he would dare 
hold the entire Commonwealth up to the contempt 
of that portion of the enlightened world which has 
stricken from the limbs of its intellect the shackles of 
creeds and deposited them as a curiosity in the mu- 
eoam of history. But he is s politician. That he 
does not adorn his high position, all of us can seo; 
but the position does adorn him. And во he loves it, 
and takes the politician’s way of holding it, by 
dering to the groesest su titlon,—s superstition 
which makes the seventeeth century contemptible to 
the nineteenth, and will make the nineteenth ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of the twentieth. But enough for 
this time of Governor Pillsbury. Let me turn my 
attention for а brief moment to a full-grown man,— 
so entirely grown that he will never be governor 
(probably), and so will never have an opportunity of 
calling on the churches to fast and pray а comet away 
from the earth. 1 

CoL Robert С. Ingersoll delivered his lecture on 
“The Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child," at three 
pem In this State recently, including Minneapolis. 

do not know whether or not he delivered this lect- 
ure in the Eastern cities. If not, then you have 
something yet in store for you, Any puny tribute 
of mine to Col. Ingersoll would be superfluous, 
when the united volce of America, press and people, 
regardiess of creed or party, has pronounced him the 
greatest popular orator in the land. 

But I want to point ont to the rationalists of 
America the Herculean labor this one man ls M 
while they sleep. The thought came to me while 


Bat beneath the matchless witchery of his eloquence, 
that if young men could only see, as I thought I 
could see, the processes of growth through which he 
had reached his present emineace, the world would 


not long be in need of missionaries preaching the 
Богра! growth to every creature. And the rri 

simple. He has only been true to 4 
Like and Jesus an he 


his own inner thought * praise or blame. 
That is true greatness w er it exista; and any 
man who wears & seven and three-quarters hat, has 
food health, a conscience, courage, and square-toed 

onesty, can achieve greatnese and make the next 
century remember him if he only says "I will.“ 
Col. Ingersoll will be remembered ал one of the 
representative men of our time, if he lives twenty 
years longer,—and he will live more than that, or 
else all signs fail. 

Iam nota hero-worshipper. I hate any men who 
accepts ready-made opinions and wears them, like 
cheap clothing, whether they fit or not. But I love 
the memory of Thomas Paine and Voltaire and 
Martin Luther; and it seems to me that Nature 
would have йор a stitch somewhere if Col. In- 
регвоп, John Weiss, R W. Emerson, and Charles 

radlaugh had not been given to this generation. 
And we must have men to fill thelr places in a few 
years. Will not freethought mothers and fathers 
take this lesson home? First conecience, then cour- 
age, then absolute truth and hones#y,—Nature will 
provide the brains. What a harvest, it seems to me, 
must be ripeping for the twentieth century! Pardon 
length, and “‘ecatter’’! 

Very truly your friend, 
FRANK J. MEAD. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 13, 1877. 


———— —— — 
CIVIL BRIGHTS AND POWERS ОР WOMEN 
AND OTHER PEOPLE. 


The existing socialism is a multimodal dynamism 
resultant from the interaction of a definite number 
of those detached groups of forces called persons. 
Every man, woman, and child fatally, inevitably, and 
fally exerts his or her due and proper influence in 
shaping the laws, creeds, social usages, art, literature, 
and science of the land. Each person is a greater 
or lesser me that has no choice but to operate, — 
modify, limit, and be modified and limited by other 
powers; the result, moulded in the embrace of en- 
vironing Nature, is all human facts that we see or 
do not see. Our greatest liability to err, In estimat- 
ing the relations of individual energies, is in for- 
getting that the more bulky and obtrusive social 
phenomena are not always the welghtiest. 

1f the number of those unitary sourcee of influence 
which we call persons remained the same, and if the 
degree and mode of power inherent in each remained 
the same, from the cradle to the grave, and from 
generation to generation, all our institutions might 
petrify and remain eternally unchanged save from 
natural or extra-human causes. But as the life of 
the individual consists wholly in movements of 
ps and decay, so the social o exists only 

continual change. The old are waning in energy 
and authority; the yo are pouring into the grand 
current their novel disturbing personalities,—prepar- 
ing to become In thelr turn the effete conservatiem 
that must give way. These new factors that are 
continually thrusting themselves into the problem, 
are, it must be remembered, In some degree unlike 
all who have gone before; the latest generation has a 
more numerous ancestry than the erations before 
it, and differs from them necessarily in the sum and 
quality of ita inheritance. 

All, therefore, is a perpetual never-finished process 
of adjustment and readjustment of forces. The 
notion of a complete, lasting equilibrium of personal 
tights and powers is le for the rights 
and powers of ms are continually changing with 
their physical, intellectual, or mora] growth or decay. 
The term *'state" is much of а misnomer; — 
it may be for short periods static in form, yet its 
essential source is ever dynamic. The state exists 
not by any validity of its own, but by the continued 
operation of the forces that found h it their 
expression, Although civil stability is in some de- 
gree e 3 all, 1 баке — H 
powe party who o; change, and wo 
Eladly see the state ae А rcr imprint of 
the charter of thelr peculiar privileges and advan- 
tages over their fellows, still the man or р that 
forgets that there is going on a continuous evolution 
of — ien. will eooner or later be found fighting 
against fate. 

To the scientific view all human affairs are as com- 


This impli- 
cation has weight, but less than we t infer if we 
looked only at those self-constitu apostles of 
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more than thy desert can bold ; vementa, 
wealth, empire, may be the most unsatisfacto: 
impotent of shams. The universe le unity a 
in ty of force; all thieviah attempts to overbrim 
а seltish cup from the great ocean of life and 


ropute 
firm 


happiness are defeated and punished,—and the worst 
possible penal doom that befalls over-personalized 


alms may be in their fullest apparent success. This 
is the supreme irony of the world; all fe ted to 
man save the knowledge to rightly ap; his de- 


“Batiric Nature, lawless, willing, 
ое by ita beheste fulfilling; 
"Tis past thy power to mias ' 
Or make it seem, when won, the same." 

The experience of the African members of our 
Commonwealth is a d illustration of the truth 
that personal validity is a cause that cannot be de- 
tached from ita effect, and that the deapised left 
in the house of human relations always votes an 
cannot be ignored. On their advent into this coun- 
try their individual and collective worth was rated 
little higher than that of the beasts of the field. 
But forced toil bred pain, pain bred thought, and 
thought ia power; astimulating climate and associa- 
Шоп with a superior race developed them fast. It be- 
came evident at last that the destiny of the greatest 
nation In the world hinged on the fact of the exist- 
ence in its midst of those four mililon inoffensive 
non-voting blackamoors. The day came when, Al- 
though unable to free themselves directly, they were 
able to do it indirectly, by their hold on political 
needs and popular sympathies. If any one thinks 
the negroes as slaves possessed no political rights or 
powers, let him suppose them—anywhere from 1840 
to 1870— to have been in the twinkling of an eye 
annibilated, or in any way at once and entirely taken 
ont of the game,—is it not plain how vastly different 
the problem of American civilization would have 
been? Without voice In the national councile; with 
little articulate voice of any sort; lying there dimly 
apprehended in the hopeless, silent darkness of op- 
pression, neverthelesa у were a tremendous force 
which made itself felt. The hour which brought 
them nominal freedom and the ballot created in them 
no new qualify, but merely zed and gave в 
name to that already existing; It was a tide-mark 
In the current of their development, that uncreated 
fatality which nothing can materially retard. 

The negroes attained equal civil rights as soon as 
the great body of them earnestly desired them. 
Where there is а will there is a way; the main point 
is to be fully uaded of what we want, evan to 
the degree of being willing to fight for it,—or, what is 
harder, endure ridicule. Women will vote as soon 
as they unitedly wish to. A certain s of progress 
la unavoldably accompanied by fall repnblican cit- 
izenship. The ballot is not a'fira!ity hor а limit to 
the d of influence which one may exert upon 
political and social affairs, If given into the hands 
of those who are not up to It, it confers on them no 
new power; it 1а а w n, and is naught only to 
those who can use it. ke the use of unpewder, 
itis an instrumentality through which the growing 

ualization of human rights and powers operates. 
All will come in time to the skilful wielding of the 
ballot; but many ere then will have passed onward 
tọ a sao, where the counting pol ca АЗА use of 
weapons of every sort, an е ро ап ponenti 
of — оре clase interest against another, 
be obsolete ideas, 

lf woman desires equal civil rights and powers 
with man, she must accept even as man has done ( ?) 
the lesson that all — tesches; namely, 
that freedom and priestly rule cannot consist to- 

In portion as she relieves herself from 


and powers. 

When we move altogether, leaving no weakest or 
most unfortunate one behind to be trampled under 
by the great host, then only can be revealed to us the 
full meaning of humanity and Nature; then shall 
the man-made wall between and evil fall to the 

und; then shall the self-luminous power in all 
oen eclipsed before by the dulness of our vision, 
burst forth and scatter from their last lurking-plaoee 
the bloody shadows that self now casts. 
G. E. TUFTS, 
БшекҥАмтон, N. Y. 


RosERT COLLYER recently said concerning the 
Methodists: When а great church, whose power 
has been felt in every corner of the land, finds that 
her ministers have given up the noble austerity 
which made her great and good, and the eelf-eac- 
rifice for the souls of men, which would send them 
gladly where the need was, and have taken to log- 
mE for the choicest places as the time comes 
ro for change, and can afford to let a bishop and 
a brotherhood pray for а third term with one eye on 
heaven and the other on traveling consulshipe, and 
other delectable pickings, and—I will not use the 
other word—you can make up your mind that there 
is a drift in that church from inwardness to outward- 
ness, and from that again to selfishness, and that 
her days are numbered for any noble use except she 
repent and do her first works," — Liberal Chriattan. 


A SCOTCHMAN asked an Irishman, “Why were 
half-farthings coined in England?" Pat's answer 
was, “To give Scotchmen an opportunity of aubscrib- 
ing to charitable institutions.’ * 
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THE LONDON PULPIT. 
BY MONCURE D, CONWAY, 


LONDON, April 5, 1877. 

The conferences which Dr. Parker, of the City Tem- 
ple, has been calling together to discuss the subject of 
preaching excite various crititiam. The convener him- 
self is regarded by nearly everybody outside of hia 
denomination, except Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cow- 
per-Temple, as an ambitions and somewhat vapid 
orator. He aspires to be the Beecher of London, 
Ъа he bas by no means the talent of Beecher. Nev- 
ertheless, ho hasan endless fow of language and a 
n too uncultured to recognize his borrow- 
ings is ordinary sensations are effected by start- 
ling and strained inventions of situations and Inci- 
dents between the lines of Scripture. I do not think 
very highly of the London pulpit, but it might газу 
become worse by ears | Ita cue from the fidgety Con- 
gregationalist of the City Temple. His own denom- 
ination—called here “Independents,” a sort of de- 
Calvinized Presbyterians—have in London far better 
representatives of real pun eloquence. The Rev. 
J. Allanson Picton, for instance, is at once a scholar 
and an orator. Не із, however, the latitudinarian of 
his denomination, as Dean Stanley le of the Church, 
thongh he finds far fewer su rs fhan the Dean, 
and has nearly preached his co on away. 
Another very liberal and able minister of the same 
persuasion ів the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, who ls, however, 
more cautious in his utterances, and has his reward 
in having been recently called to the most aristocratic 
con tion which belongs to his connection. The 
Rev. Mark Wilkes is also latitudinarian, and preaches 
very interesting sermons. The Wesleyans are with- 
out any vp eminent preachers in London. The 
Established Charch gets hold of most of its talented 
gon when they become educated. The old Pres- 

yterians are very thin, and their pulpita are chiefly 
occupied by Scotchmen, the Rev. Donald Fraser 
being, perhaps, their oldest man. There are some 
preachers whom it is hard to classify. For example, 
the Rev. Newman Hall has a service which allies 
him with the Established Church, while in doctrine 
he ів all things to all men,—that 18 to say, he Їз noth- 
ing In particular. He ів а rather windy and sensa- 
tonal man, somewhat of the City Temple type, 
though rather more Pecksniffian. The Baptists Бате 
по man of much PT and none of eminence, ex- 
cept 8р n. he were to die I don't know 
where the Baptist Church could be found. 

In the great swarming world of the trades le 
and the uneducated, Spurgeon appears to me the 
most effective preacher in London. He Is more solid- 
ly in earnest, more simple and sympathetic than 
аву mand have named, unless it be P ; and yet 
his celebrity is largely due to his being in himself 
virtually the whole Baptist Church. е old Pres- 
иі churches have been mainly inherited 

nltarlans. Puritanism here, as 


ong ёр 

the people, and his impressive discourses were deliv- 
ered to a handful of cultivated делле and ladies, 
who had to make up with thelr loving admiration for 
the paucity of their numbers. The moet effective 
Unitarian preacher about London has for some увага 
been an 6x-Catholic priest, the Rev. R. Rodolphe 
Suffield, who brought {nto his new religious relations 
that Яге which, It must be admitted, is characteristic 
of many English Catholic preachers, and which 
makes Cardinal Manning the succeseful rival of 
man the sects around him can produce. Father“ 
Suffield is a Christian Thelst. The Rev. Charles 
Voysey attracts still a good congregation from those 
who are emerging from the Church of England, and 
he is always popular and interesting. ith Rabbi 
Marks and Dr. Adler the Jewish pulpit is well repre- 
sented. However, the Broad Chu of the Eatab- 
lished Religion still holds ite own in the London pul- 
pit against all rivals, and, no doubt will continue to 
exceed the rest so long as the Church is во well able 
to outbid all others in the advantagea that can be of- 
fered to young men with a turn for the ministry. 
The Broad Church offers the youth а freedom which 
he can hardly find elsewhere along with pecuniary 
support and social rank. The clergyman not only 
be to the up classes ex officio, and however 
humble his birth, but he is appointed to his place by 
the individual owner of his “living,” and во occu- 
ples an independent position отк his Ар зи 


tion. They may complain of his doctrines or 
ways, but unless they can get a Bishop to interfere— 
а Bishop’s normal condition is to be motioniess— 


they are helpless. They ind ina 1 range of 
subjecta,—these clergymen. “fhe Rev. Mr. Haweis, 
for instance, recently preached в discourse on Mr. 
Whistler's decoration of Mr. Leyland's grand-room 
with picturesque peacocks, and a fine sermon it was, 
too. Mr. Hawels is an eloquent man, and it is won- 
derful after his tiny figure has Шей into the pulpit 
to see how his 8 rises, and how stately he 
comes under his inspiration. Stopford Brooke has 
all the copious flew of metaphor and all the fire 
which his Irish blood can bestow, and he is bold and 
heretical; many a Unitarian sail flaps because of the 
breeze that fills his own. He preaches of the poets 
and philosophers, and pours invective on ох. 
dogmas. especially those of hell and d on,— 
is himself а t He has the advan of а 
handsome face and form, too, and a flexible, pleasing 
voice. The Rev. Llewellyn Davies, on whom the 
mantle of Dr. Maurice has fallen; the Rev. Canon 
Farrar, who more than sustains the traditions of 
Canon Kingsley s ministrations; the Rev. Abbott 
Smith, of the city; the Dean of Westminster, of 


whom I have so often written, and others that might 
be named, give the Church of England а power 
which no other denomination can hope to attain so 
long as a State Church exists. I speak now only of 
London. Yet from outside of London, and es 
clally from the great universities, there are contin- 
uglly coming reénforcementa of the Church pulpit. 

ere Is one eminent preacher In particular whose 
occasional visits to London are welcomed by a large 
circle of admirers,—namely, Dr. Jowett, Head Maa- 
ter of Baliol College, Oxford. Dr. Jowett almoat 
tops Dean Stanley In his independence. He doesn’t 
owe the magnates of his Church much deference, 
and he doesn't m them much; In fact, the gray- 
headed phllosopher ignores the шеп who for so 
many years forced him to give his labors at Oxford 
for a pittance that could not support him for much 
more than a month in the year. Не із now boss, во 
to speak, and follows his own mind. Some dismay 
was caused, as you may imagine, by hie having 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot) as his guests at 
Oxford; but dismay would be a feeble word to ex- 
press the feeling aroused by an incident which oc- 
curred on the Sunday during which the two famous 
heretics staid there, On that Sunday Lewes and his 
wife went to hear their host p ‚ Jowett had 
gone on before them, and he was just ascending to 
the pulpit when he saw his guests enter the door. 
The church was crowded, and the guests were vainl 
looking for seats. Jowett beckoned them to ad- 
vance, and they did во very timidly, not being much 
used to ch es. They supposed seats would be 
found among the dons and solemn folk, but there 
wera none; meanwhile Jowett still beckoned, they 
shyly advancing, when they were presently estab- 
lished on each side of the communion-table, in the 
large high-backed chairs usually reserved for Bishops, 
where they sat fronting the amazed congregation, 
and hardly able to conceal thair sense of the novelty 
of the situation, until absorbed in the magnificent 
sermon, This may be safely т Че ав the boldest 

ever dona by an English c — EnA 

I have mentioned all the apecially able preachers I 
can think of In London, there cannot be man 
more which could be included in the most li 
list of our pulpit powers. But what are these 
among these four millions? It would require a mir- 
acle equal to that of the loaves and fishes to feed this 
multitude with these few brains, and all the more 
since {t is notorious that the great mass of ministers 
here are 83 dull. There are not many, 


indeed, who can ed illiterate; but no one can 
pass many Sundays in London withont seein 
whence Charles kens drew his B an 


Chadbands. I feel quite certain that if other pro- 
fessions and the various branches of work in London 


had in them no er average of ability than the 
pot has, “Ichabod” (the glory has departed) might 
written on all the walls, The atupidities passively 


endured on Sunday would not be tolerated in the 
secular affairs of Monday. For the majority religion 
—in that narrow sense which excludes from it vast 
realms of nature and human interest—has а monop- 
oly оп Sunday. On Good Friday, when a Vicar 
complained that his church was emptied by the su- 
or attractions of a Бе TUT. circus, It might 
ve occurred to him that It was a better plan than 
to suppress the circus to get up something in 
his church superior to the circus. If, on Sunday, 
every preacher In London had {о compete with open 
art-galleries, museums, and scientific lectures, it 
would be the best possible for the pulpita. Mo- 
nopoly means m ty. However, I do not Intend 
to ascribe the phenomenon of clerical dulness to 
this cause, solely or even chiefly. The power of the 
pos has declined because the age of convictions 
as declined. The old sanctions are weakened or 
The old dogmas that once filled men with 
terror and hope seem to survive only in perpetual 
apologies for т existence. Not one of them can 
awaken our most popular clergyman to во much en- 
thusiasm as a room cunningly ornamented with pea- 
cocks.—Cincinnati C. etal, 


PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 
FORMATION OF А BOCIETY TO OARE FOR THE UNPROTEOTED. 


A well attended meeting of ladies and gentlemen 
interested in the formation of а Society for. the Pro- 
tection of Children was held last evening in the par- 
lors of the Woman's Club, 4 Park Street, under a 
call signed by a large number of the prominent resi- 
dents of the city. The meeting was called to order 
by the Rev. M. J. Savage. 

The Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert was chosen to preside, 
and Mr. Loring Moody to serve as Secretary. Mr, 
rere rigen the a cel а Ыш — aP: 

ata ous m consider the n 

of such pen — 
tions whether or not the work proposed to be done 
ought ba be, whether it is done by existing societies, 

whether the new society would or could orm 
the work. The report considered, further, the scope 
of existing societies, and reached the conclusion that 
the new society was a necessity. In conclusion, the 
report recommended the appointment of another 
committee to draft s constitution and nominate a 
board of officers for the Massachusetts Children’s 
Protectlve Soclety," the committee to report at an 
adjourned meeting, which meeting Mr. John D. 
Wright, President of a similar society in New York, 
and Mrs, Mary A. Livermore should be invited to 
address 


gone. 


Mr. Savage said it was proper to state that one 


member of the committee not that the 
new society was a necessity, and had not voted in 
favor of the report, though he made no opposition. 
Mr. Moody stated further that It was the Intention 
to organize this spring, make a codification of the 
laws under which the society could act, and then 


‘desire to make a secular socle! 


The report considered the ques- 


next winter secure any additional needed legislation. 
He said it was designed to make the soclety wholly 
secular In character, and to keep it free from political 
Influences. 

Mr. Crosby of the Children’s Mission opposed the 
organization of the soclety, on the ground that the 
work was attended to by the societies already in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Moody thought there was a pressing need for 
the new organization, and would any that it appeared 
to him that some of the existing societies for chil- 
dren'e care had & cheap way of dolng their work. 
Thes er had suggested the new project to Chief 
of Police Savage, вод that official thanked God that 
the scheme waa contemplated. 

Mr. John Wetherbee said that the fset that so 
many poor and destitute children were on the atreet 
was an indication that there was something wanting 
in the present societies. They had been existing for 
years, and had not attended to their whole duty. 

Dr. Wellington gave & sketch of the rise of similar 
movements New York, and was certain that in 
Boston the work was not wholly done by the exlet- 
ing societies, Не did not think legislative action 


was necessary so much as the influences of the lov- 
ing heart and the energetic mind in this humanita- 
rian work. 


Mr. R. P. Hallowell moved that the report of the 
committee be adopted. 

Col. Tufts thought that the difficulty in the way 
of the new undertaking would be in getting a | 
enactment to enable the society to do the work. He 
thought going into the homes of the poor and taking 
their dren away from them, no matter how 
wretched the home or how viclous the surrounding 
influences, would be an invasion of personal өлү 
which would not be tolerated. Children, too, woul 
cling to their homes and need punishment to reform 
them, In concluding, the speaker said the Weat- 
boro Reform School] was a kind and benevolent in- 
stitution, notwithstanding what has been said of it. 
The reform he would advocate would take root in 
the family home and not elsewhere. 

Mr. Sa said he had looked carefully over the . 

d, and, though reluctant to indorse new pro- 
ects of this kind, had become thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of a secular society for the protection 
of children in the city. The work had not been 
done, and it called for someone to do it, though the 

resent societies had been in existence many years. 

oreover, the societies already flourishing were 
tinged with вес , Which seriously impeded 
thelr advance in thoroughly open and humanitarian 
work, and this surely was a calling in which creed 
ahould be ignored. He was fally in accord with the 
which would be coa- 
trolled by no religions or ous body, but be de- 
voted to the alleviation of miseries and dan of 
the city youth. He was wi to give own 
hearty efforts In forwarding this plan. 

Mr, Savage then retired, and the question was put 
мй = report of the committee unanimously 

opted. 

. Moody then moved the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Five on Organization. The motion 
vailed, and Messrs. R. P. Hallowell, Alfred da, 
and Loring Moody, and Mrs, William Thorndike 
and Mrs, Sarah B. Otis were chosen. The commit- . 
1h. Wallington s ain adressed th lling 

^ n ag е meeting, te 
several sad circumstances in his — — which 
children had suffered for want of such a soclety as 
the one | rr aene He was sure he did not under- 
rate the difficulties attending the formation, however. 

Mr, Chase Cole, chief of the truant officers, sald 
there was а law in the State which enabled the au- 
thorities to take children from their parents under 
certain circumstances, and he told several instances 
in which children had suffered for want of better 
protection. 

The Committee on Organization then reported, 
through Mr. Loring Moody, as follows: 

President, Abbott Lawrence, Boston. Vice-Presi- 
dents, Martin Brimmer, Boston; Amos A. Lawrence, 
Boston; Henry W. Longfellow, Cambridge; James 
Russell Lowell, Cambridge; Samuel E. Sewall, 
Boston; Phillips Brooks, Borton: James Freeman 


С. Lodge, Boston; Mary Hemmenway, Boston; 8. 
Griffith Morgan, New Bedford; Rachel Howland, 
New Bedfo 


fill any vacancies. 
mitted by Mr. Moody, and the entire report of the 
committee was adopted. The meeting then ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the officers.—Boston 
Journal, May 23. 


Two LITERARY LADIES were lately witnesses in a 
trial. One of them, upon hearing the usual questions 
asked, What is your name?" and How old are 

ou?" turned to her com on and sald, I do not 

ke to tell my age; not I have any objection to 
its being known, but І don't want it published in 
All the mua Well,“ said the witty 
Mrs, —, “I tell yen how you can avoid it. 
You have heard the objection to all hearsay evl- 
dence; tell them you don’t remember when you 
were born, and all an know of it is by hearsay.” 
The ruse took, and the question was not pressed. 
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F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, und extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabb! Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, Price (reduced) $1,50. 

„One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1873. W cents. (Four or more, 36 
centa sach.) Contains esssys by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Churoh in 
Amenca," by О. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of & Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Looe, 
and others. 


of Sixth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1878. 56 овпіа. (Four or more, 26 
cents osch.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on“Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, C, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, Т. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J. В. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
eretia Mott, 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 55 cents, (Four or 
more, 26 cents oach.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religions 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Relgious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Boxmeschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mesars. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Ohristian,” and *Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry'a Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cente. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О, Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis R. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P, Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, ва he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Bnsan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; easay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churohes," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev, Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Henson and Hevelattom, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 centa; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For neries of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


Those publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mat may be aå- 
dressed either “Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WH. J. POTTER Sec. F, R. 4, 


PUBLICATIONS|FTNDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read "TRUTHS FOR THE Times,’ and ] admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acterof the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price б centa; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 5.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rer. 
Charice Voysey, of England, is an over 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propegandism, by F. 
Е. Abbot, ів an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 

No. 5.—'*God in the Constitution,” by 

Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 


posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- |. 


ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00, 

No. 6.—““"The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. T.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of отету 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 6 
canta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


— 


No. 8.—- The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. S. Consti- 
tation. Price ð centa; 13 popica 50 cents. 


No.10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distributa it, in packages ꝙ from 
five to one hundred copies. 


Not1.—The God of Sciones, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempte to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copiea $1.00. 


No. 14— Ia Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two easays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
б cents; 12 copice 50 cents. 


No.14.— A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by Р. Е. Abbot, 
attempts to abo that the popular deriva- 
Нор of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 centes; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—Tho Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman ‘ke, 
D.D., and F, E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STRENT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aima— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion : 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitate knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal onda 
for abeorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Balig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolestasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the pr&o- 
Ном object to which THE INDEX ts spacial- 
ly devoted 1s the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
рове of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
‘The Church must give place to the Republo 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States іп order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ons who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of в valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each insue, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX it» present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX аге wanted 
in every city and town thronghout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lara » year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, c 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.231 Waahington Streét, Boston 


CLIE) INDER -r MA Ke 34. ... 1 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
aT 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHAEGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK In the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 


be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 


of orders accompanied with the OASH. 


Orders аге respectfally solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


Records of Te isi ААЙ? edition... 
ALOOTT (LOUIBA M). Little Women. Two 


Hospital Sketches and ‘Camp an 


and Fireside 


4-7 traps 
Work; А Story of Experience 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) ner e . 


UERBAOH BERTHOLD , On the Heights. 1.99 
“Vita, don; ч The Oo бо, -House on the ж 
p Eine ern rase aoi qo өзәр dd МИ sin 240 
German Tal 1.00 


BAOON'B КЕёзауа.............. 135 
ЕНОТ on the — Constitution 235 
"He and Fonte. .. 1,50 


LEXANDEHB). Mental Bolonoe: A 
ur m ot Psychology and History of 


Oompendiurm of Ethics, 


and the Intetiect. Third edi- 


BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ..... m ыч 
„©. А алми "утрак 
BARTOL азе, Crd 0 » :: A 


r H. CHARLTON). The Bogtn- 

ig 22- of 1175. 1 vols 5.00 
BRAOKETT (ANNA 0.) The Education of 
American Girls 


BROOKS’ (CHARLES Т.) neee. The 


Layman's eee sette sse eee Ge 
The World-Priest . ан , 120 
Tbe Tall student eui r3as togae 45 
BUEOHNEBR'S Force “and Mattes —Ó sisie 3.35 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). History of 
КЕЕ : nis ТАЙЛАР d and a ob he ‘Brain 
and Sootlan ntire 
work, with a complets Mr uade 6.00 


OARLYLE'S Works, Cheap — pesi 
the follow! 


ng: 1 
Ez French Revolution, 3 vols. 

lak the Great 10 * voles; «$ rom wo 375 Letters, 
&o,, 5 vols.; 
Sterling, 1 


don, . .“ 1-3. Per vo 


ARPENTER (Dg. W. В.) The Principles 
a Re ee Ang 
Mind, and th ama ude of ita оган Gondi- 


CERVANTES’ Den онно. — 

OHANNIN .ELLERY,D.D The? 

fect мим, a qao A 2 Per: 
from his — — b his nephew, Wm. 
Henry CObanning... 1.80 


WH. ELLERY) 
ААЫА, With Momoria Fanna. 3.00 


OHENEY (Миз. E. D). Patience. A Boriea 
Tuirty Games 


for tha — 140 
Social Games, A now Series of Games for Xm 
orm . 'а{їеясе..... PR 
Жтт the mountain e 
та(е4............ —— PP "er 


OLARER (JAMES FREEMAN, Ten Great m 
Religions..." in Bolle M 
OLAEKE(Dr.E.H.) Sex in Educntion,.... 


end: (РЕА), Tue — ot the 


... sartis purraan 


‚ 135 


‘Btudtes New 

and Old, of 2 of ie ы ад, 1 вирусе: 
п Morals, and other Essapa.. 

The 8 atgo u Demands of tbe Age.......- 


БОНУ OKONCURE D.) The Xarthward 
Pilgrimage. 


ТОРЛОР PPP 


DORRELA TION and 1 of Foroes : 
A C. of r, Faraday. i Brose Helm- 
ву, 109 


boits, 2 
tor: Introduction зу Еа L. 
Youmans, M.D . Ylvol..... — . 2.00 


OULTURE DEMANDED p MODERN . 
LIFE; Ita True Alms and uirements 
on es of Катац. Зе жунлари Hux- 
pr i, ate. — op д Named. 
bí: ME 


"tbe Marks Bs. DABDLINE H) The eee 
the Oourt; or, Woman’s 
18 Ea cation, Employment, and i 


тете 
Historical Pictures. 1 5 'a Volume 
of £ aooiie In two parts. Part ы, 
Studies, Pictures, and F 


The Life of pr 3 Mario Zakrzewska, being 
a Practical ustration of ‘Woman's T 
DARWIN'S 
The Descent 
Journal of peer d), 
Emotional Expression of à 


r Animals зм 
The Variation of Animals and Pianta nader 
8 2 vols., illustrated ., 


D 
iy conan 
th in the ng Шә Beason рер 
DIOXKENS' Child's History of Engiand 


DUHRING  (JULIA.) Philosophers 
Fools. A Btudy.. one 


Methed of 
and Seeking 


The Mill on the Floss, ' 
0 


Marner and Scenes of Clerical Life, 
e. Library Edition, 3 


DTE 


The Eseeuoce of 
"s" translation. 3.00 
FIBKE'S TAKES (JORN) Myths and Nyth- — ux 


FEUERBAOH (LUDWIG. 
Christianity. ' rge 
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FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Religion of Hw, 


re 
FULLER'S RGARET) Sompio АЫ c" 
— тату ах TIC 


E d into R ve aad One Conse- 
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—jͤ— —B * 


Anne rename 37340 


Verse by Bayard ard Taylor. UM Per voi 5, 
Meriva Апе. n 1 
Wilhelm Melster. Transiated by Thomas 
Carlyle, Portrait of Goethe. 2 vols........ 3.50 
Dorothea. Translated 


нои 
өрә, 
of Chris eve 
Sr. from Famil Doo 
GROTE eicit y 


СТЫ —ͤ—̃ 2 


Ву PHILIP g.) A Painter а Camp, 
Book Li In puri 


k IL InBootand. |, 
Thoughts арон about Art.. paie 121 
The tual 


Ohaptera on Animals. 
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Hope, and Beptimius Felton, 
HIGGINSON'8 (T. W.) Out-Door Papers... 
Maibone. "An Old port Romance ivt 
с Елгһуб............ — 
Siaport DATS wosqsccgupsscecvopedses 
RONRILAS (WILLIAN D тып Wed- 


HUGO'S (V.) Now Novel,“ 'Ninety-Three",. 1.15 


HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of, 
Translated from the German. 7 vols., with 
portraita,...... a sacs eo s.. 1000 


HUME'8 (DAVID) Exsaysand Life,....... 


HUNT'S (Mus. HELEN). Vernes. 
Bits of. "za vel ...... 


HUXLEY'8 Man's Place in Nature. 
On the Origin of Species ................... 


More Criticisms on Darwin and Adminis- 
trative Nihilism 
A Manual of the Anom of Vertebrated 


Lay Sermons, "A dáresses, and Boviews..... 
i ien W'S (JEAN) Poe 
595 5 of 

f Seven 


es for Stories 
Stories told to a 
Ветг\её................ 
A Bister's B. e-Houra .. 
Морва the : A Bto ту 


керка (MOBT: ө.) Tus болд вий usher 
Lectures.. I 2.00 


INTERNATIONAL SOIENTIPIO SERIES, 
No. I. Forms of Water, In Dieude, Rain, 
and Glaciers. By John Tyn- 


2 i Рой n 
pplication 


r. Thoughts on 

tha Pinot en of 

"Natura Selection,” and “Inheritance” 
to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot. 1.50 


0 1-3 onsen, 


III. 
IV. Mind 


Foods. P Dr. Edward Smith. . 
Воду. "nens Theories of 


their Relations. x, Bain., 
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79! B. The whole Works of Flavius 
Josephus, the Jewish Historian 
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CENTENNIAL BUSTS. 
Jefferson and Paine: 
Contes In plaster, boxed, tood against 


. Price 
"Rond омы io 8. K. MORSE, 26 
d Bt., Boston. 


то BOOE-BUYEBS. 
examine the revised list of POPU- 


dress THE INDEX, ААР Bt., 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 
Religion and Science, 


For sale at this 


cents. Address THE IND 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1814, 187, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 3, 5, 6, and T) can be furnished on ap- 


plication at this Office, PRICES—volumes T 


for 1811 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by express at the 
purchaser's expense. Address THE INDEX, 
M Washington Street, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX tor 


1 . 


Complete for the Centennial Lear, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Bent by 
expresa at the purchaser's expense, Price 
885.00, in advance. Address THE INDEX, 281 
Washington Street, Boston. 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
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THOMAS PAINE. 


231 Washington Street, Boston. 
DR. EDV. Е. DENNISTON'S 
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NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 
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— Price. 
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BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF TEE TEAOHER 1.00 
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THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


A 122 5 Octavius Brooks Froth- 
— T p un Helio type Portrait. I vol. 


2.50 


ТООК Stet eet eer errs 


An exceodingy Interest interesting memorial of а 
very remarka 


figures in American histor, d ‚ Frothing- 
ham has given a numba т of Parker's 
letters and journals not Fovioualy publ Piet ened 
be has tten in the 


events of the last fifteen yeast, which have 
brought out in Bold: relief the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and heroism of Theodore Parker's са 
reer; and he has written so candidly, and 
with 80 profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that his book is of 
surpassing interest. 

The NEW YORE TRIBUNE closes a four and 
в half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 

bust manliness whose form and lineaments 

сап be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and їое." 


Бер, "bh postage prepaid, on secant of of on 


231 Washington Street, Boston, 


ои Su VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 
THE. RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
А series of popular lectures by 


Bev. М. J. SAVAGE, 
258 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 
will 


beforwarded free by post 
nited rie 
ces should be made by Interna- 


Rami! 
tional Р.О. Order payable to Francia Elling- 


wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
TEE GODS, AND OTHER 
LEOTURES. 
Hy Col. ROBERT G. INGEBSOLL, 


or TELINOIS. 
This book contains f ve Lectures, enti- 
tled severally; e Gods," “ Humboldt," 
“Thomas Paine," ranana „and “Нег. 


etios and Негевіва." New an cheaper odi- 
tion. Em aid, $1.25. Address THE 
INDEX, 231 Btreet, Boston. 
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NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. | 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. PRICE TWOPENOE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Bent, poatfreo, f for br oue гааг art хусу of In- 
NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


‚ШШШ & r 


Bhould be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 


of | the manofactarers. 


9 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


M&S. UNDERWOOD'S 
NEWBOOK. 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 


BY 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
$27 pp. Price (post-paid) 81.75. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


gend to Officent 231 Washington Bt.,Boston,Maas., 
for TRAOCTS. 

I, TAXATION OF Оношон PROPXRTY, by 

James Parton. б ots; ten, 80 cta.; 


one hundred, 
п. Tan BIBLE AND’ by John Weiss. 
III. Tae SvMPATHY Ов RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edi 


n. 
TV, TRANXSCENDENTALIAM, by 

ker. EO before published. 

V. THE 0 BOHOOL olio Amori эз — 


to: 8. Bun in the Massschu- 
Be Laws. 4. The Workin; "s 
Sunday. By Charles К. pple, 


Minot J. Savage, сан Е. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett 
Nos, H., IL, IV., V., VI., 10 ots, each; ten 
for 60 cta.; one hundred, $3 
REASON iape r by W. J. Potter, 
10 2 (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


83.00.) 
PROCEEDINGS or тнв F. R. 
Mxrerines or 1872. "73, 74. 85 cta 
тари; for 1876 40 cents; four for 81.20. 
AND FELLOWSHIP 


= Ар, A IN RELIGION, 
» volume of essays and repre- 
senting the F. RA, platform. $1.50. 


a Week to Agents. §10 fl? Ouf AR 


double their mone: 


Chanos improved ( ) Весе! [3 "от. Ай- 
А, рг pt Book, 


House, Ann Arbor, 


$12 A DAY at home. ents 
wanted. Outfit and terms free. UE 
& OO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20,1876, Ad 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


А. CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS, 


No. 221 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
боор PHOTOGRAPHS 


oy 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
СНАЯ. УОҮВЕҮ, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
Е. H. RANNEY, 
F. k. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale pale àt the nice of SER TENER. 
ада wilt wa postpaid to 7 —— 


of yos Pele 
Kade ELE A] complete Bet of Nine 
THE INDEX 
No 2n Washington St., Boston, Mase. 


TERRE COMPLETE SETS! 


THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1879, 1873, 1874, 
1876, and 1876, 


BEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing а complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Street, Boston, 
1. 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal Lesgue Tract of 34 pages, 
entitled, 


‘PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 
m Ж. PATRIOTIO ADD Of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 
A Cm RESOLUTIONS of the Le 
3. PROTEST of the 
the International Exhi 
t CONSTITUTION and List of 
, EXTRACTS TIE. Approving Letters by 


"This is the Liberal's beat 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great im mang § contest over amend- 
T Duae c 06 the United Btates 


to the question. It 
whould b be "in th the hands of 
EVERY VOTER, 
And has been om, pablishen expressly for 


Коса distribu by earnest friends sof ta 
Becularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


qu ar A Ha order this Tract [4 
—— y as an excellent suxiliary in 
their local agitatien, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do Leg than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 


„Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now rear for delivery, and wil be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost р 


— and’ postage, on the f. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Mombership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—ÜF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gut-emboased BEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Moeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. ' 


For Twenty-Five DOLLANA, a still larger 
Certificate of Memborship as & 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Beal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and "individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if tramed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment, 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
Чор of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


Ane IV.—Any person who shall 

one dollar into the tre: shall be entidad 

to а certificate, signed by 
ге as An annual member of the Na- 

tional Liberal League. Any person who 

Lo pay twenty-five dollars or more Into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 

certificate as а RE rr the 

present as members at the Cen 

gress of Liberals, at whioh this Constitution 

was 1 — od, are hereby declared permanent 


AXTIOLE V.—. . . All charter-members 
and 3 the yr Liberal 
from Monk bera) Leagues 
ised acoordance with the prov 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual le 
Annual — 1 r of the National 


League erre to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 4 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
331 Washington Street, Boston. 


О R G А NIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, sccording to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTICLE XIIL—Tbhe энкей of Directors 
shall have authority, as they recetve 


xe сү 


ез oe А onarter for the ТО, of а local 
auxiliary St League. 

ARTICLE —Local auxiliary Liberal 
të | Leagues org TE under charters an by 
of Directors shall be absol 

DN ndent in the administration 87 "a 

оса] affairs. A 1 11 of their char- 
ters: shall be aimply to them in cordial 
fellowship and e Ay. 11 eration of the 
freest kind with the Nati ттр League 
апа with N. local „ All votes of 
All communica- 


the Annual 
tions of 678 
no more cor pe ar or Influence over them 


than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselyes, 

ARTICLE XVI.—Every local Lib- 
eral in rdance with 


the 

enti e to send ita President and Secre- 

ыу ond three other members aa delegates 
е Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 


78 | the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 


340 | some gilt-emboesed Seal of the National 


FIVE HUNDRED 
ONE THOUSAND " 

М.В. Packages of over 100 Copies will be 
sent руз pe Уа Sapte ot the pur- 
chaser, u tany charge for postage. 

rris NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Liberal League, on & scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME & 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDRESS.” 


I. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are в sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Ohuroh із suffered to control legislation. 


3. The religious rights and Hberties of all citisens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


& These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
rigħht'of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 


& Thess equal religious rights and Liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are poaseesed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 


S. Those who labor to make the laws protect more falth- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi» 
sons аге mot the "enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in thelr equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the trath re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by cheok- 
ing the frees movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


1. No religion cam be true whose continued existence 
depends an continued State aid. If the Church has the 
trath, tt does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


13. No religion can be favorable to morality whoss con 
tinned existence depends on continned injustios. If the 
Озгон teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in publio respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good: morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the sooro of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether а fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no partioular religion and no 
Particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. Tho 


sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
montal idea on which 15 is built. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1877. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A. SUBSTITUTE FOE THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. s. CONBTITUTION. 


1. 


ANTI 
Висттон 1.—Neither Con nor any State shall make 


any law res an 66 hment or favor- 
any of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exereise the tting in a 
Church and State, ог granting any special privilege, im- 
Eny sabar of set or religheun bodies; of taxing thos 
Tr 
pia of any Bi either NC ОР, х the sup- 
port of any seot ог ous у,ог of any number of 
or ous bodies; or Күлү Ж reedom of 
h or of press, or the right of people posce- 
to assemble and to petition Government for а re 
drees of gri 


Szror10* 3.—Neither the United States, nor any В 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division 
or Territory, levy any tax, or make any , grant, or 
approp. оп, tor the вар rt, or in — N 
religious sect, or enominalion, or An seminary, or 
aay religions or coker of nabs - de ulin эг А 

өг от sect s ог 

support in riu 3 Charity TL. е 
au or о: " or 

＋ order, * ation whatsoever. ые 


ап 
EBOTION 4.—Gongreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate 


GLIMPSES. 


THE FOLLOWING statistics of the Catholic Church 
in the United States are given in Sadlier'a Catholic 
Directory for 1877: “А cardinal archbishop, 10 other 
archbishops, 58 bishops, 2297 priests, 5292 churches, 
1587 parochial schools, and an estimated Catholic 
population of 5,541,000, without Including the dio- 
ceses of Baltimore, Brooklyn, Portland, Allegheny, 
Pitteburgh, Nashville, Charleston, or Monterey, to 
which, taking the number of priests as a basis of 
calculation, we must apparently assign 750,000 more, 
making the whole Catholic population 6,200,000.” 

CnuiEF-JusTICE COOLEY, of, Michigan, in a recent 
lecture at Baltimore on Legal Wrongs or Torta,“ 
declared that the more cultivated and advanced а 
people become in the arts and modes of life, the 
greater ів the number and varieties of legal wrongs 
and remedies, “Every new invention involves and 
develops new rights and more varied invasions of 
rights." These statements nre extremely suggestive, 
Intultlonal or à priori morality can only be per- 
plexed by the mention of new rights," while evo- 


new relationships, and they are none the less nat- 
ural" for being also derivative. 

Tux Bostox Commonwealth sometime since man- 
tioned a fact which is, to say the least, significant. 
Either Orthodoxy in Connecticut ls getting rheu- 
matic, or else Dr. Dudley was mercifal to his old as- 
sciates in the quality of the sermons he sent as 
samples: It {в a singular fact that Rev. Dr. Dudley, 
who was settled last Sunday over Theodore Parker's 
society, is still а member in good standing of the 
Hartford (Oonn.) South Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, Mr. Dudley lately sent the Associa- 
Чоп а number of bis more recent sermons, with & 
request that they might be perused, and such action 
taken in regard to him as the circumstances war- 
ranted. The reply came last week that nothing was 
found calling for Congregational discipline; that he 
still stood in good repute with the body; and inviting 
him to be present at the convocation this month 1°” 

THe Qurwcv (Mass.) Patriot of May 6, not long 
after a copy of Shakspeare had been given to a pupil 
in one of the public schools of that town asa prize 
for excellence in reading, published the following 
letter, which well illustrates the beautiful influence 
im favor of literary culture which revivaliam natu- 
rally exerts: "INCONBSIBTENCY.—]t seams to me very 
much like hypocrisy fora person to ask God's bless- 


ноги No. 889. 


ing on anything they are going to do, and then do a 
thing which one day they may have reason to bitter- 
ly repent of. I felt almost shocked on Tuesday even 
ing to hear a person pray, and then aid in presenting 
a book like Shakapeare’s plays to a boy soon to start 
out Into this wide world. What а book to put into a 
boy's library! Preaching temperance to children 
and yet holding up plays, во that they may become 
lovers of theatre-going. How often play-going and 
drinking go together! What is there In that book to 
exalt our Maker, or to teach us one word about him 
to whom we shall all have to give an account at the 
last day of every idle word, much less of wasted 
time spent in reading such а worthless book. Let 
those who profess to be Christians let their light 
shine, that they may be epistles known and read of 
all men, M. A. THEALL." 
Aw ENGLISH friend sends us the following amus- 
ing extract from ь lest autumn's paper, which may 
possibly be turned to account in the grasshopper con- 
troversy out West: At the meeting of the Estab- 
lished Synod of Angus, on Wednesday, an overture 


directed to the dealings of God with the harvest, 
which has now been on hand for nearly three months, 
and is not yet completed. The Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
in supporting the overture, sald it would be well for 
ministers to call the attention of their people to indi- 
cations of dissatisfaction with their conduct shown 
by the Raler of the seasons, The Rev. Mr. Young 
said it was a very difficult subject indeed to try and 
read the decrees of Divine Providence as expreased 
by prosperity and adversity, On the east coast of 
Scotland the harvest had been almost a failure, while 
on the west coast fine weather had prevailed and the 
harvest was s good one. Were they to infer from 
this that the Almighty was dissatisfied with the in- 
habitants on the cast coast and pleased with those 
on the west? It was ultimately agreed to fix the 
firet Sabbath in November on which ministers shall 
call the attention of congregations to the dealings of 
God with the bad harvest.“ 

THE LATE Henry A. Wise, in one of his three 
messages as Governor of Virginia, expressed views 
as to the propriety of Executive appointments of 
days of thanksgiving which are worthy to be classed 
with the similar views of Thomas Jefferson. Goy. 
Wise was a Christian and a Democrat, the destroyer 
of Old John Brown of Ossawatomie, and later a ve- 
hement secessionist and rebel; yet none the less 
noble was the example he set in maintaining the 
principle of equal rights in the passage here quoted: 
“It has not been for the want of reverence for relig- 
jon, or that I have been unmindful of God's provi- 
dence to our people, that I have omitted {о observe 
the mere form and fashion of the Executive messages 
to acknowledge divine goodness. I have purposely 
omitted to do so, for the same reason that I have, on 
every occasion when called on by the clergy or others, 
declined to recommend or appoint в day of thanks- 
giving. There ought to be no meddling of the State 
with matters of religion and faith, except to protect 
and defend the freedom of conscience and voluntary 
worship, and to enforce sound morality and common 
decency. This hinders us not, but rather sets us free 
to praise God in our own way. Any recommends- 
tion of worship from the State or its officers, in any 
form, is to some extent a constraint upon the people, 
who have forbidden by their Constitution the inter- 
meddling with such matters by political power. Poll- 
tics and religion ought not, in any way, to be brought 
into contact. They pollute and destroy each other. 
Two of the worst evils of the times are political re- 
ligion and religious politics. I am not constituted 
and appointed to handle God's holy things, and I will 
mot dare, hypocritically and cantingly, to huckster 
them to the market of popularity among men.“ 
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Secretary, 
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Assistant Secretary. 
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Board of Directors, 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, ‘That we — the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the publio, 
for the publication of announcements, scknowledgments, 
and other official papers of tae Board of Directors; n^ 
that we assume no respons ar anythin еше pu 
lished ín its columns and claim no control or апеле In 
Its general editoria] management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other scclesiastiocal 

property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
2. Wo demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legisiatares, the nary 1 militia, and iu 
ther — supported by 


ublic M ye for educa- 
tations of a sectarian charaoter 
&hali cease, 


4. We demand that all ous services now sustained 


the government shall be $ 
tla use of the Bible in the public schools, whe 
Shy па a text-book or avowedly as & book of religious wor- 
Pr 
& 
the 


` B. We demand that all 
tional and charitable 


shall be prohibited. 
We demand that the ap; tment, by the President of 
United States orby the Governors of the varions States, 
of ali religious festi and fasta shall wholly cease. 
. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other d. the government shall be abol- 
, simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita atead. 
T. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforc- 
tag umen ОЁ БАДА as the Sabbath shall be ro- 


& We demand that all laws 100! to the enforcement of 

ад" шорбу а be abrogated, and that АП laws 

shall be conformed to the My of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial lfberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also im the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage aball be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
ed and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n. to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Тик INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
по organization, can be justly or trathfally held reaponsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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Few Biscouragements, — 


1 TRE PRORPEOT OF THE LIBERAL CAUSE, N 
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BIT REV, A. B. BRADFORD. ` 
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I was brought up on the banks of the Susquehanna 
River just below the jumctlon of the two branches 
where the stream is а mile wide. In the month of 


Mamh gratas mica. закі, ai жага җәл. 
to sing from old Horace, it was very interesting to 
ses the {св break up and go; and oftentimes the 

Would be crowded with persons from the town—San- 
berry—to see the flow of the river b up and 
loosening from the rocks around which it had frozen 
when the water was low; and how deflantly and 

the ice would Y 


timbers of — boards, rails, 


by the current made Ita way to the eddies and back - 
waier along the shore, and would go up stream! 1 
well remember on one occasion the body of a tree 
about thirty feet long, blackened by fire, after 

about in an eddy below, came cavorting past in a 
wonderful manner, seeming to defy the laws of Nat- 
ure that water shall run down hill instead of up hill; 
and I followed it along for а considerable distance 
till it reached a little cape or headland on the river, 
where it got within the force of the current, and 
away it went down to Chesapeake Bay. 

Very often throngh life have I paused and com- 
pared the course of human events called history, and 
especially so much of it аз was enacted before my 
eyes, to this spring scene on the Susquehanna. 

here is а stream curreni—in human affairs; and 
there is also а counter-current, of back water, pro- 
duced by the very force of the current itself: and 
at no period in the history of the world of mind was 
this fact more clearly visible than itis now. Free- 
thought, or a breaking loose from the trammele of 
mere human authority in all the departments of 
knowledge; a love of truth for truth's sake; secular 
ideas of political government, and of popular educa- 
tion; science ss the nalura! religion of mankind, 
which, unlike the Church religion, peyar persecutes, , 
and never outrages the buman Intellect by requiring 
it to believe an absurdity; a disposition to study the 
laws of Nature as they relate to health and enjoy- 
ment, and to take in our pesage through life all the 
happiness we can honestly and innocently get as we 
go along,—these, with their cognate ideas, form at 
present the current of thought and feeling. 

If we stady the subject of the Church, both in Ita 
constitution and history, we shall find that the moet 
dangerous feature in the whole concern centres In 
the priesthood. The idea that в class of men are set 
apart as the divinely authorized teachers of mankind, 
and are Invested by Almighty God with authority to 
hold in their hands, and to transmit to thelr succes- 
sors in office, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
with the divine assurance that whosoever sina they 
remit they are remíttéd unto them, and whosoever 
sine they retain they are retained; that whatsoever 
they bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever they shal] loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven,—this is the moat fearful claim of power 
that was ever made by an organized body of men. 
In a country like this, where the State is independent 
of the Church, this claim would be as laughable as 
the Pope’s bull against the comet, ware it not for the 
fact that the psu who compose the churches, and 
support the clergy by their money, silently concede 
the clalm. Catholics and Protestants alike call their 
clergy “ambassadors of Jesus Christ," and regard 
them as commissioned by the Sovereign of heaven 
to treat with his revolted subjects on earth. No 
protest has eyer been made, either by the Catholic or 

rotestant membership of the Church, against this 
claim; and it is held to-day as sincerely, and would 
be enforced as rigidly, as when the Pope’s nuncio laid 
whole kingdoms under an interdict, and forbade even 


the burial of the dead, It is the nature of a thing 


kind. While it is put forth, society 1s not, and can- 
not be, safe; for political complications may arise 
when the clerical order may take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, and enforce their divine 12 

Now, Whatever tende by war o A we qn to 
weaken this audacious claim of the priesthood to be 
the divinely authorized and exclusive teachers of the 
people in morals and religion; whatever tends to 
diminish the superstitious reverence which the people 
feel for them as a class; whatever tends to destroy 
In the popular mind the sense of the divine authority 
of the Church, and to make ít merely a voluntary 
institution, is a good thing for society, and brightens 
the hopes of the future, And the object of this 
communication is to point out some of the ways in 
which this has been, and ls now being, done; and, 
that notwithstanding the eddies and counter-currents 
observable along the shores of our times, the current 
in its overwhelming force is moving in the right 
direction, - 

1. The o ization of the United States Govern- 
ment was the first direct blow ever given to cleri- 
cal and ecclesiastical assumption; for, unlike any 
other government that has ever existed, or now exlats, 


h d едд. 
— us n" struck with the Pact 


Theg ent drafts cle en into the army in 
time of war, and appoimts them to civil and military 
office, but only as citisens. The appolntment of 
cheplaims for army and navy, and the two Houses of 
Congres, is not enjoined, nor provided for, in the 
Constitgtion; for the convention that framed the 
Comstitgtion in Philadelphia never had а chaplain, 
nor Sm official prayer, during all its numerous ses- 
sions, which would not have been the case, had the 
framers of the Constitution considered such E 

в 

е 


айу зало араа the law, which wis 


fundamental doctrina of the Declaration, for which 
the war was w; , destroyed in fts LA 
, 


placed them on a perfect level in point of rights, 
the government merely the means of premot- 

Every foreigner who travels 

at the clergy, as 
such, are of no maze account tham any other citizens; 


but tf any member of the class is reepected at 
all, it is use he Js a well-behaved man, and not 
aa a el an. This is the national sentiment as 
produced by the Constitution and laws. If the 


are exempted from sitting on juries, and from militia 
duties, and if thelr ecclesiastical property is exempted 
from taxation, it le done by the States; and, 

s clear violation of the spirit ef the national Con- 
stitution, the national government is not responsible 
for the anomaly. For it must be remembered that 
the government of the United States was originally 
organized out of States previously existing as such, 
and that these, and the rest which have been added 
since the Union was formed, have their State Con- 
stitutions and laws, and have functions independent 
of the general government. Each State gives, or 
refuses to give, the richt of suffrage to any of its 
inhabitants,—tazes, or exempts from taxation, what 
property it pleases, Yet the national Constitution 
exerta a subordinating and ble moral In- 
fluence on the States; and that uence is clearly 
Mia the pretensions of the Church and priest- 


2. The Young Men’e Christian Association, which 
is an affiliated institution, * zeal and 
commanding t wealth In g out ite plans, 
gave a second blow to the idea of an authoritative 
priesthood. This organization w ont of the fact, 
which was thrown into the of the clergy with- 
out mercy, and wounded them in the tenderest and 
most vital spot, that they were a drag on the chariot- 
wheels of salvation; that at the poor, dying rate of 
their zeaf for the donversion of souls, hell and the 
penitentiaries and jaila are filling up with victims 
much faster than heaven and the Church were 
peopled with saints; that therefore they should re- 
sign the driver's sest on the gospel chariot to the 

oung men who were in earnest, and not paralyzed 
n" professionalism, and that themselves ahould take 


back seata — — бк and та * with M 
enjoyment o го gulty. One keen - e 
old parson In a city I wot of, see at the first that 


the young men, if not checked іп their aspiring zeal 
for converting sinners, would inevitably and precti- 
cally take away hie double commission of ambassador 
of Jesus Christ and brigadier-general in tho sacra- 
mental host of God's elect, turned upon the ambitious 
youth, &nd had influence eneugh to crush the viper 
while it was yet in the shell, But elsewhere, and 
erally, the clergy, grateful for anything that was 
ikely to bring grists to their little mills, fell in with 
the movement. The effect has been to disparage the 
clergy аз a class in the jar esteem, and to lead 
thourands to feel that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are more comfortable and safer places 
for a man to be In than the chilling atmosphere of 
the churches. And this shearing of the clerical 
locks, thie serious abridgment of their functions, 
has caused young men of superior PAIRT to seek 
vocations in other fields of effort than priest- 
hood. John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia taller, 
probably does more positive good in redeeming 
people from vice and misery than all the clergy of that 
city put ther. The upshot of the Young Men's 
Christian ation is to compel the educational 
societies, whose province is to hunt up and educate 
men for the ministry, to go to the districts and 
rake up an indifferent class of youth“ poor but 
plous,"—and who are so humble and poor in spirit 
as to be willing to be educated, fed, and clothed on 
charity funds; and who, after four or five years of 
such wet-n „ аге sent out as licensed Micahs, 
going up and down am the vacancies, ва ч 
“Put me, I pray thee, in the priest's office, that 
may have a piece of bread." То such an extent 
have the educational boards gone in filling the min- 
ївігу with fourth and fifth rate men, that opem war 
i» now bel made in church courte and papers 
the eful policy, If, then, the Young 
en's Christian tions In thelr great zaal have 
done some harm in meddling with matters which do 
not concern them, we can pardon their faults in con- 
sideration of the two facts, thst they have snatched 
mapy unfortunate young persons from the maelstrom 
of vice in our large cities whom the churches en- 


tirely neglected, and 1 by unintentionally, 
yet really, weakening people's respect for the 
clerical office, 


8. On the heels of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation came Moody and Sankeyisgm, which fora few 
past has been riding the waves of religious ex- 
citement, and pir i the attention of thinking 
men, This was &third blow given to priestly aa- 
sumption. The clergy, ва already observed, clalm 
that their preéminent function in the great, scheme 
of redemption is to hold in their hands, and exclu- 
sively, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and to 
open and shut the gates as they please, the Head of 
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the Church being bound by solemn promise to con 
firm and ratify in heaven whatever they did on th 
earth. Hence, they are ф-н put through 
stated course of theological education, then license 
to try thelr powers, and in due time "'ordained," o 
set apart in the most solemn manner, consecrated 
invested formally with the keys, and authorized to 
teach ali nations, enforce discipline, secure obedience, 
and especially to administer the ‘saving ordinances’ 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

But in this tide of time, and out of our prolific 
American hot-bed which produces individuality of 
character, as a compost heap produces weeds, arise 
these two upstarta, Moody and Sankey, men of no 
education at all, men who were never licensed, nor 
ordained, nor authorized, nor commissioned by any 

resbytery, association, consociation, bishop, ог con- 

erence,—emphatically running on the rd's er- 
rand without being —— aside contemptu- 
ously the regular, divinely authorized teachers of 
the people and professional savers of souls, and tell- 
ing the whole of them, from Pope down to Deacon, 
that they don’t understand the business, and must 
give way to those who do! In their revival meetings 
clergy are condescendingly allowed to say over a 
prayer now and then, provided it be very short and 
to the point, bat they are practically told that their 
vocation as soul-savers le gone, and that they should 
be content with the glory of revol as satellites 
round their primaries the Evangellsts, and ter 
the converts which they make, If any of the clergy 
dressed u 
herd’s official crook in their hands, sdvise these 
a to be modest, reminding them that they 
ve not been entrusted by Jesus Christ with the 
power of the keys, and cannot administer the “ва 
ordinances," the upstarts smile contemptuously, an 
are ready with the words of Paul: "I thank God I 
did not baptize any of you but Crispus and Galus, 
for the Lord did not send me to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel.“ As апу old granny in a poul- 


try-yard can the ckens when they are 
hatched, so any dried-up anatomy of a cle an 
can dip or sprinkle a convert in baptism, and give 


him bread and wine at the Lord's Supper. But, to 
hatch out the chickens of the covenant in scores by а 
patent method of short {ncubation,—it takes such 
dabsters as we are to do that! 
Now, if you could get the confidence of a clergy- 
man,—not one of those lac ose, gushing, short- 
ted men eign к 80 ар o: E and water, but 
& long- ^ ecting, judicious old s r who 
understands the causes of things, —1f yon PA get 
him away up in the third story of his house where 
his study is, and ask him what he candidly thinks 
will be the inevitable consequences of Moody and 
Sankeylem, he would look cautlously to see if the 
study-door were shut, and then, sotio voce, would 
confess that, with all its fine seeming and present 
gain to the Church, the next generation would see 
that it did infinitely more harm than good, by dis- 
paraging the ministerial office before the world, and 
y preparing the way for a reaction in feeling that 
will be more dangerous to the Charch than the pre- 
vious deadness complained of. The English Church 
people, when the revivalists were among them, 
started the question, which they sre now solving,— 
"M Moody and Sankey, uneducated, volunteer 
preachers, can convert more sinners in one year than 
the whole Church of England, bishops, clergy, and 
all, do at the yearly cost of a score of mllllons of 
dollars what is the use of supporting twenty thou- 
sand of this class who do nothing comparatively to 
earn the money in the way of saving воша? Are 
they not leeches, or If you please, parasites—]ice— 
upon the body politic, w would be cast off if 
= body теге in a good state of health and clean- 
еза 
4, The next adverse interest that now sets itself 
against a priesthood by divine t is the Tem- 
perance movement, which, like a June freshet, is 
surging over some sections of country, carrying all 
before It. Murphy began this work at Pittsburgh, 
and the two striking peculiarities in it were, first, 
that he did not denounce the retallers of liquor as 
abominable, and to be put Gown Ьу Ме 1азге, 
since they only апррЦей a d created by the 
drinking habits of the people; and secondly, that 
the clergy were not to take the lead in the move- 
ment, but to occupy subordinate places in the ranks. 
It was boldly alleged by some, and they pointed to 
past experience for proof, that clerical forwardnees 
would ty the movement; since the masses, 
eeclng the cold indifference of the churches to their 
interests, had no faith in thelr sympathy or elevating 
wer. If it were announced that the Rev. Dr. 
баео would address the public on Тешрет- 
ance оп a given evening, and prove from Scripture 
that drunkenness was a ain God, and that no 
drunkard, unwashed by the blood of Jesus Chris 
could inherit the kingdom of heaven, he wo 
scarcely have а score o le to hear him. But if 
it were on the carde that two or three reformed 


пагу of the 
church people, now agrees to call it the '*Christ- 
ian" Temperance Union. This, whether he under- 
stood it or not, was a stroke of policy of the clergy, 
who wished to get for Christianity, by which they 
meant the religion of the Church, the credit of the 
movement. Many of the tem converts have 
already joined the churches. But it is no wonder. 
Instead of urging them to stand up to their pledge 
HN тен, and герен themselves too much hereafter 
totsmper with the evil habit of drin , they are 
surrounded by the zealous myrmidons of the Church, 


in their canonicals, and with the shep- 


/ 


and told in public and private that they have no 
power in themeelves to stand firm to their vow, but 
that they must come to Jesus, join the Church, and 
thus get the strength to be sober and decent. 

Now contemplate the fact. By the clear teachings 
of the New Testament, and by the common consent 
of Christendom, the clergy are the mediators between 
God and man, being ambassadors of Christ, sent 
out to beseech men to be reconciled to God. They 
are the authorized fishers of men; and thelrexclusive 
province is skilfally to cast the Gospel net Into the 
sea on the right elde of the ship, so as to secure а 
large draught of fishes, They, with their charch 
members, constitute the salt of the earth,” to keep 
the mass of society from corruption by their anti- 
septic influence. hey are divinely constituted the 
ght of the world," to illuminate the path of 
duty and safety to erring mortals, so that they will 
not wander on the mountains of sin and folly. 
The — abundant Жл, Thelr 2 
machine is well arranged, and they pay no church 
taxes. They number sixty thousand clergymen, 
with creeds of all complexions to suit all comers. 
Yet with all these claims, and all this wealth, and 
all the appliances for reforming men from their evil 
ways, drunkenness had advanced to such a pitch 
in this country that nearly & thousand millions of 
dollars were éxpended every year for intozicating 
liquors! The.courta of justice in our large cities 
were kept In session all the time deciding criminal 
cases, four-fifths of which originate in drunkenness; 
and the jails, penitentlaries, and poor-honses were 
crowded with the victims of strong drink. The 
"salt" of the Church had so completely lost ita 
savor that it had become, as Jesus said would be 
the case, for nothing" except to be cast out, 
and be made roads for rascals to walk on. Восіе 


our civilization, the clergy were 
larly in their palpita, expounding and defending 
thelr creeds, officially remitting or Bey sins, 
and binding and loosing the ins of the sinner’s 
condemnation. Murphy, а reformed saloon-keeper, 
was moved by the situation of things, and seeing 
that the Church and clergy were utterly powerless to 
remedy the evil, pro the new plan, which has 
always served to keep individuals sober, of appealing 
to the manhood of the drunkard, and to the humanity 
of all beside, to carry out this work of personal re- 
demption, In this army of reform, the 
Church, as she did in the anti-slavery struggle, acts 
the part of a c ollower, to pick up the broken 
victuals and to ut as church-members the weak- 
legged stragglers in the rear who have not manhood 
and courage enough to keep іп the front. The 
clergy, mbhamed and mortified that a reformed 
drun will persuade more men to be reconciled 
to God and His laws Їп one month than they could 
in ven ‚ by dint of kindness and flattery, have 


indu the Murphy men to baptize the movement, 
and cal] it“ ian," so that they can stand up 
before their tions, and draw their salaries 


statedly, without blushing so much! For the Amer- 
ican church people are beginning to start the ques- 
Чоп now debated In England, whether it pays“ to 
keep up such an expensive establishment as the 
Church, when the clergy are mere figure-heads and 
sinecures, folowing in the wake, instesd of taking 
the lead in practical reforma which reduce the poor 
ang criminal rates of the country, and make men 

ter. 

5. But the most crushing blow given to the idea of an 
authoritative priesthood la in the spread of 
ism. Without discussing the question of the truth- 
{fulness of the theory, it 1а в fact that hundreds of 
thousands believe it. And all over the country the 
very first effect of showing that there іа a telegraphic 
communication between the world of the departed 
and the world of the living la to push the clergy to 
one side as an excrescence, drawing their uselees life 
from the body of society.  Thelr claims are all 
treated with contempt since spiritualism makes 
every man his own prophet, priest, and king. The 
Bible, while spiritualism illuminates many of its 


pagen, and explains many of its pv ich de- 
solution under the old system, its place in 
point of authority with the sacred books of all oth er 


religions, and is Judged, as they are, by its merita or 
demerits, Asto the Church, it sinks in their esteem 
to the dead level of the world. Spiritualism is pecul- 
lar in this, that it leavens up the whole mass of so- 
clety except the Sadducees, Having so much of Script- 
ure on its side, it insinuates Iteelf into the churches, 
and captivates many of the clergy who, for pruden- 
tía] reasons, co their real sentiments from the 
— of thelr flocks. But the very moment 
spirit m convinces a layman, his old faith in a 
mediatorial priesthood, and in the Church as the ark 
of safety, gives way like flax at the touch of fire. 
This faith is not limited to those of Саваге house- 
hold; bat multitudes of persons of the highest moral 
— and n bant т=н are its — It 

е elementa of popularity, because г ужс to 
the feelings and hopes of mankind; and, if half аз 
well-manned and organized as the Church is, would 
soon eatuumber her adherents. But even in its un- 
organized condition, by which it loses four-fifths of 
Its power, it exercises a controlling influence in many 
sections of the country. 

Now, while the current of public opinion and feel- 
ing all over the world sets in deeply and strongly 
against the assumptions of the clergy as а divinely 
authorized class; while the Protestant Church her- 
self complains that her pora over the e is 
waning, and that her ministry la in danger of 

with imbecility and fourth-rate talent w 
commands no respect in the pulpit; while the Catho- 
He priesthood finds it necessary io cut off and ibo- 
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late thelr people in Charch schools and other socie- 
tles, and even by forbidding marriage with non-Cath- 
olícs, In order to keep them safe from the enervating 
spirit.of the times; while the Catholics and all the 
numerous sects of Protestantism are making her- 
enlean efforts, by Sunday-schools and вразтпой!е re- 
vival efforts, to avert destiny by keeping the risin 
generation out of the current,—we see, in the compli- 
cation of affaire, drift-wood actually running up 
stream, and some of it remarkably and fearfully fast, 
The cowardly refusal of the City Councils of Phila- 
delphia to accept the bust of Thomaa Paine in the 
Centennial year, and to give ita place in Indepen- 
dence Hall am the memoriala of the other fonnd- 
ers of the Republic; the h tical closing of the 
gates of the Centennial bition against the masses 
on Sunday because it was a sin, while they were 
thrown wide enough open to others who ranked 
themselves above the common people; the efforts of 
the so-called Reform Party to secure a religious 
amendment by which ыу weenie put the Bible and 
Christ and their own anthropomorphic conceptions 
of God into the Constitution of the United States, 
— effectually Dee and ——— 
government, making it an organ for ng, 
2 and enf a theological — A 
the abameful vote of the United States Senate last 
in regard to a Constitutional recognition and al- 
owance of the Protestant Bible as a school book; 
the astonishing power of the Catholic priesthood 
over thelr people and the politicians, and the fact 
that every prieat in this country ів a Jesuit, and a 
devoted missionary in infidelium ; the insane 
Hey of the bibliomaniacs in unwittingly E 
Tito the hands of the ден, by forcing our lis 
Bible into the common sch in defiance of the 
convictions of the ees pay ыг tax-payers; the ex- 
emption of the owners of hundreds of millions of 


man’s house 


current, and 
water along 


law of progress. 

There is no danger of the radical cause ever losing 
ground as it did а hundred years ago on the decease 
of the fathers of the republic, who were nearly all 
what the Church now calls Infidels. To prevent 
any such back-set again, we have, what they had not, 
an extensive freethought literature. We have news- 
papers and es devoted to the discipline and 
spread of such sentiment, to вау nothing of able and 
judicious lecturers, who address the people didacti- 
cally, and discuss controversially these great topics во 
interesting to us gl. And especially we have the 
suggestions and d trations of science in all de- 


the critics of those days were mere commentators 
who entirely took for ted the previous question, 
Only astronomy, of all the sclences then known, had 
discredited the teach of the Church concerni 


ucation and weal The only books calling 
claims in question were the Ton of Paine, Vol- 
taire, Volney, and some few English authors of the 
same character; and these were read secretly, ‘for 
fear of the Jews in those quarters." Now on the 
adea of ipee, Hur d n, nd. Que, 
of Spencer, Huxley, Я о » 

whieh ure at loam аазам ios more d rous 
to the religion of the Church than ever Ра1дв'в 406 
Reason was. For Palne was a devout believer in 
existence of a God and the immortality of the 
soul, while some of these late 3 seem to 
be materialists and atheista Of those who control. 


and worebi 
The — comma does not advance by those moral 


Foe scat day eve 194 uam doni 

every new more weapons for 
the radical The ому € the can now 
use із what the priests of Baal, their illustrious pred- 
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tha radicals stick to tha work of popular enlighten- 


ment, and be content to labor on for the fature, and 

to die in the harness; for І am sure that heaven 

has decreed the ultimate redemption of the human 

family from the degrading bondage of superstition, 
Evox VALLEY, Pa., May, 1877, 


CHAUNCEY WRIGHT'S PHILOSOPHICAL 
DISCUSSIONSN,* 


This volume contains, we suppose, the only re- 
mains of Its remarkable author which will ever be 
given to the public. Mr. Wright was so much fonder 
of thinking than of writing, of working out a vein 
of thought than of convincing others, and he was so 
indifferent to reward of fame or money, that he left 
little except the scattered essays which Mr. Norton 
has collected. He was not widely known; and we 
suspect that the generallty of readers read with sur- 
prise the exalted estimate of his powers that his 
death called forth, attributing it largely to the fond- 
ness of sorro friends, And yet the reader who 
makes hís own the vast amount of thought concen- 
trated in the four hundred and odd pages of these 
discussions Is not likely to dispute the truth of Mr. 
Norton's estimate that they form the most impor- 
tant contribution made in America to the discussion 
and investigation of the questions which now chiefly 
engage the attention of the students of philosophy.“ 
He will recall with appreciation Mr. Fiske’s syi in 
the Harvard Advocate, that it was only Mr. Wright's 
neglect to preserve his thoughts in writing that pre- 
vented him from taking rank among the foremost 
philosophers of the nineteenth century. An intellect 
more powerful for its union of acuteness with sobri- 
ety has not yet been seen in our country. In these 
respecta he reminds one of Mr. Mill, whom he so 
warmly admired. But while hardly inferior to Mill 
in penetrating and fertile ingenuity, we think he un- 
questionably surpassed the latter in native sobernens 
or balance of mind. A thinker more rigidly loyal to 
Baconian principles we do not know where to seek.“ 

Mr. Norton’s introductory account of Mr, Wright 
is certainly very good, with its nice analysis and deli- 
cate intellectual appreciation; and his long friend- 
oT with Mr. Wright gave him both the knowled 
and the authority to of him rd To Mr. 

t is 


nem 
Wright's friends it will seem cold; but not so 


much addressed to them as to the general public, to | 


whom it will perhaps be none the less impressive on 
that account, The acute penetration of Mr. Nor- 
ton's insight, and the calmly balanced justice of his 
judgment, those who knew Mr. Wright best will best 
appreciate; but they may wish to add to it Mr. 
Fiske's warmer words: To have known such а man 
was an rd rope one cannot forget orontlive. To 
have had him pass away, leaving 80 scanty & record 
of what he had it in him to utter, ів nothing alse 
than a great public calamity.”’ 

To give our readers an adequate account of the 
matter contained in this volume is quite beyond the 
limits of our columns. Most of the great questions 
of modern philosophy are touched upon, and Mr. 
Wright's touch was with the hand of a master. Hia 
contributions to botany, zoólogy, and astronomy are 
as important as his more purely philosophical discus- 
sions; his essay on the law of the ment of 
leaves (published in an unfortanately mutilated form 
in this volume) was especially valuable, and attracted 
attention both here and abroad, Mr. Darwin in par- 
ticular being atly pleased with it. Mr. Wright 
was a very fertile thinker within certain well-defined 
limits, his object being the marshalling of known 
facts and the marking out of paths for the discovery 
of new ones rather than the papers J of the dog- 
mas of any school, He was an empiricist and а pos- 
itivist of the English school; but the latter name has 
been so often misapplied that he preferred to call his 
method ‘‘scientific,’’ as merely extending to philoso- 
phy the principles which characterize modern всі- 
ence, He firm 7, believed in the never-falling opera- 
tion of natural laws in this world of ours, In 
the law of causation as the condition of scientific 
study, There were to him everywhere inviolate 
Jaws that underlie our sentiments and our desires 
as well as all that these can rationally regard in the 
outer world." But it was strictly phenomenal cansa- 
tion that he sought,—the sequence of antecedent and 
consequent; not abstractions of primal or Infinite 
being. Questions as to noumena or absolute sub- 
stance he held quite insoluble. His position was 
more unusual than the reader might suppose, espe- 
cially in this country. He had little in common 
with опг old-school transcendentalism, for intuitions 
were to him puzzles whose origin was to be guessed 
rather than oracles whose authority was to be obeyed; 
and with that modern school which, under the dis- 
guise of brilliant physical illustration and pretended 
scientific method, smuggles back as unavoidable be- 
lef the dicta which it excludes as inspiration, he had 
little more sympathy, He appreciated the ardent 
“moral idealism’ which underlies the system of Mr, 
Spencer; bat the manner in which it transforms the 
definite laws of special phenomena into vague cosmic 
evolutions of the laws of thought, was very distaste- 
ful to him, To deduce from instinctive belief the 
exact physica! law of the conservation of force, and 
formulate it in terms ao broad as to apply to social 
relations and atomic motions, seemed to him not 
only bad philoaophy but bad language,—a danger- 
ously unscientific confusion of fundamental concep- 
tions none too easy to understand at the best; and 
speculations of rhythmic flow of integration and dis- 
integration seemed to him merely to conceal the 
ignorance they could not remove. And he as un- 
sparingly criticised Mr. Wallace's notion that force ія 
a product of the mind, “a sort of molecular leakage 
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of energy from an absolute source into the nervous 
system ої... man." On the other hand, he had no 
taste for purely destructive philosophy, The subtle 
paradoxes of Mr, Lewes attracted him no more than 
the narrow dogmatism of ordinary materialism. Не 
confined science to fact; but he held that theories, 
if true, were facte,—a particular class of facts, in- 
deed, generally complex ones, but still facts," and 
facta sometimes to be assumed in advance of verifica- 
tion; for provisional hypotheses were the only means 
of handling the masses of detail and of intelligently 

ing the unknown, by showing the probable rela- 
tions of the known. Accordingly, he gave great at- 
tention to the fundamental theories of astronomy, 
zoólogy, and potens. | 

Yet, while he valued the function of hypotheses so 
highly, he did not lose sight of their tentative char- 
acter, or seek in the laboratory of science for tenden- 
cies of the cosmos or purposes of Providence, found 
only in the fancy of the t or the faith of the 
charchman. Although he did во much to establish 
the Darwinian theory, he nowhere found proof of 
үннер progress. To him, as to Aristotle, whom 

e во esteemed, there was no discoverable develop- 
ment of the cosmos; nature was un endless succes- 
sion of changes, simple and constant in their el- 
ements, though infinite in their combinations, which 
constitute order without beginning and without ter- 
mination." Ап eternal counter-movemént of action 
and equal reaction he saw, and further than that he 
did not see, Thus, іп his physical theory of the uni- 
verse, he adopted without limitation the funda- 
mental assumption that the solar system is à natural 
product, but rejected the nebular progress of which 
that system has been regarded as the result. From 
his point of view, our system is not the solidifying 
remains of a nebula that once reached far out into 
space, whose successive stages of contraction the 
successive planeta mark, slowly cooling, Mid doomed 
from its nature to final extinction. Не saw ín it 
rather a never-ending round of changes, a complete 
circle of existence. The universe was an unbroken 
continuity of matter in its various forms, solid, 
liquid, and gaseous, reaching to the farthest inter- 
stellar spaces that heat can reach, ‘а highly-rarefied 
continuous gaseous mass, constantly evaporated and 
expanded from its solid centre, but constantly con- 
densed and consolidated near its outer limits, con- 
stantly heated at its centre by the fall of solid bodies 
from its outer limits, and constantly cooled and con- 
densed at these limits by the conversion of heat into 
motion.” From this point of view the planeta are 
not the fossil remains of long-perished nebulous 
rings: they are the still growing accretions of meteors 
whose orbit is determined by their mase, heat, and 
the resistance of interplanetary matter. e sun is 
not a body whose shrinking volume keeps up ita 
heat (a hardly admissible hypotheais in view of the 
dependence of volume upon temperature). It is 
rather to be considered as a planet whose central po- | 
sition causes it to be enormously increased and | 
heated by the fall of meteoric rain, and which is соп- 
stantly radiating the heat thus generated and evapo- 
rating the matter thus received into space, its volume 
expanding with each accession of heat and diminish- 
ing with its loss, and acting In fact as a fly-wheel to 
convert the violent and їі lar shocks into equable | 
force, And the corresponding reverse to these phe- 
nomena will take place on the outer verge of the uni- 
verse, ex ed to the farthest limit t heat can 
reach before absorption, and fluctuating as each ac- 
cession of heat expands, or fall of condensing matter 
contracts, it. There is thus an endless action and 
reaction, a movement of expanding vapor outward 
and of cosmic rain inward, and similarly of heat or 
force; while occasional fluctuations on a grand scale 
may take place as a mass of extraordinary size ends 
ite journey in the sun, or, per contra, takes up an 
orbit nearly permanent around it. Our earth ls not | 
the dying brand from a former conflagration whose | 
molten core still attesta its former incandescence. 
At some nodal point of pressure and cold at the outer 
bounds of space it was born, to rush spirally inward 
toward the sun, until its accelerating direct motion | 
balanced the attraction that created it, and its orbit | 
was reached, where, increasing irregularly in heat 
under meteoric shocks, solar radiation, tidal and 
ethereal friction, and other causes, at last the present 
operations of Nature became possible. It is hardly 
necessary to point out how different all this is from 
the slowly cooling universe of the nebular hypothe- 
Bis. The conservation of force is its key-stone, as the 
loss of it was in the older theory. Dealing with the 
same elements its tone is entirely dissimilar. And it 
may be worth remarking that the spectroscopic proof 
of the existence of true nebulw discovered since Mr. 
Wright's слоу за written, and frequently referred 
to as reéstablishing the old nebular hypothesis, is 
equally consistent with Mr. Wright's theory. 

He carried into ровно sclence the same princi- 
ples that he used in inorganic investigation. Never 
doubting the invariability of the law of causation, 
and doing much to establish one of its most impor- 
tant forms—the theory of evolution of species by 
natural selection (or, aa he erred to call it, to 
avoid all misleading connotation, the theory of de- 
scent with modification’’),—he yet saw no 
movement upwards, no preaumption that an inter- 
mediate form was derived from в lower rather than в 
higher in the scale of being. He found only the 
action and reaction of organiam and environment; 
no law of special creation or providentially-directed | 
variations, or of selection орны along preor- | 
dained 8,—hypotheses which he held unnecee- | 
вагу and therefore inadmissible now that Mr. Dar- | 
win has shown the operation of the struggle for | 
existence. Although the specific branches of the 
tree of life have been constantly Жы out, they | 
have been as constantly springing afresh, sad their 
number seems to have always been equal to the ife- | 


supporting capacities of the globe. The succession 
of our fossils may be deceptive. If we could go 
back to the ages before the convulsion of heat in 
which our earlíest record ends, we might find a race 
the equal of our own; and even in the known geo- 
logic periods continents now buried in the ocean 
may have early supported races of a high degree of 
development which left no traces In the mud records 
of lands unfit for their habitation. These were, of 
course, mere speculations, and we only refer to them 
as showing the habit of thought In which he worked. 
Not that It was strictly novel or ori to him,—it 
has been shared more or less by all the great critical 
thinkers; but it Is, nevertheless, rare even in this 
critical age; and when we consider the delicacy and 
profoundness of his dae wer, the calm 
strength of his judgment, the fertility of his conce| 

Чоп, and the wide range of his well-ordered knowl- 
edge, the combination becomes remarkable enough. 

е four longest essays in the volume are on the 
Darwinian theory, and of these the last one, on the 
"Evolution of Self-Consciousness,"" treating as it 
does of one of the most important questions alike of 
sclence and philosophy, is at once the most complete 
and the most powerf Even those who differ most 
widely from its author will find it full of passages to 
admire, like the short note on dreams. One of the 
most notable essays fs that on the arrangement of 
leaves, to which we have already referred, which 
carries one step farther Goethe's analogy of every 
part of the flower to the leaf by bringing the leaves 
themselves, as a whole, into the plan, with stalk as 
rib, and leaves as serrated lobe, Then there are 

hilosophical reviews of Spencer, Mansell, Lewes, 

11, and others, the first of which is quite full; and 
there are several shorter articles, опе or two of 
which, like the "Speculative Dynamics" and Cause 
and Effect," the student will find, notwithstandi 
their fragmentariness, positively unsurpassed. Stud- 
led, however, they must be, More than one разваве 
will а at first read obscure, and only when 
carefully reéxamined will yield up Its exact meaning. 
But the obscurity is only in the expression. There 
is no confusion in the thought. Mr. Wright carried 
conciseness too far; too often he left the point of a 
paragraph in an inconspicuous adjective. His style, 
we should say, was too frequently condensed without 

crys . The modesty with which he an- 
ticipated from the reader an insight equal to his own 
was excessive, And he was so much fonder of estab- 
lishing truth than of attacking error that he could 
not be an effective disputant: for “the strategy of 
science,” he said, is not the same as that of rhetori- 
cal disputation, and aims at cornering facts, not an- 
tagonista.” Indeed, he always preferred discussion 
to debate, and even in conversation liked better to 
dwell upon the truths that he found in the minor 
corollaries of opinions he thought mistaken than to 
contradict point-blank the main theorem whose falla- 
cies he sometimes too contemptuouely slighted. And 
in his writings he was so interested in examining all 
the bearings of a topic that he was apt to dwell too 
little on the telling points that concentrate the wan 
dering attention and focus the hazy thoughts. In 
conversation this was little apparent, and he was 
always ready with illustration or experiment, While 
the 1 pleasant play of his а tive humor 
added а happy and unex stroke wherewith to 
clinch the point of an argument“; but in the volume 
by which be will be known we have too often to 
remember that it lacks the revision of its author. 

We have little to add, except that Mr. Wright 
never spared a bad argument because it suppo a 
good cause, and sharpened no weapons for polemical 
warfare. No logic might demonstrate to him the 
plans of the designer of the heavens and the earth; 
but “there is nothing in philosophy,” һе said, 
* which can legitimately rebuke his enthusiasm [that 
of the Christian], nothing unless it be the dogmatism 
which would presumptuously interpret as science 
what is only manifest as faith, or would require of 
fuith that it shall justify itself by proofs."—TAe 
Nation, May 17. 


—— — 


DEAN STANLEY ON OTHE ROCK. AHEAD," 


' EDINBURGH, 

The Very Rev., the Dean of Westminster, whose 
three fears’ term of office us Lord Hector of the 
University of St. Andrews has now come to s close, 
delivered a valedictory address to the students to-day, 
The topic with which he proposed to deal, Dean 
Stanley said, was the religious or theological ‘rock 
ahead" which had been pointed out by а prophet of 
ill (Mr. Rathbone Greg}; viz., the danger arising to 
religion from the apparently increasing divergence 
between intelligence and the faith of our time, He 
asked permission, as the successor of the Abbot of 
Westminster, to follow the example of the enterpris- 
Ing Abbot of Aberbrothock, and to bell this rock“; 
and to speak of the grounds of hope for the religion 
and theology of the future continuing, the Very Rev. 
Dean said: 1 do not deny that the forebodings of Mr. 
Greg have some foundation. There has been an in- 
creasing auspicion between the flercer factions of the 
ecclesiastical and the scientific world, each rejoicing 
to puah the statements of ite rival to the extremeat. 
consequences, and to place on them the worst pos- 
sible construction, There bave arisen new questions 
which ancient theology baa, for the most part, not 
even considered, There is am impotaosity on both 
aides which, to the sober sense of the preceding cente 
иту, was unkoows, and which threatens to pred 
itate conflicts once cautiously avoided or quickly 
surmoupted. Thore аго also indications that we are 
passing through one of those periods of partial eclipse 
which from time to time retard the healthy progress 
of mankind, and this calamity has overtaken us in 
the presencn of the vast, ра ev ee 74 32 v7. 
advance of stidntiic офу бакох ЖЫ] жоі 


keenly and presece most heavily on the weaknesses 
of a credulous or ceremonial form of belief. It is 
во doubt conceivable that these dreadful forms and 
"a might portend for England the same 
row of faith that has overtaken other coun- 
tries; but behind those natural manifestations there 
is a bigher Christianity which neither semsallante nor 
defenders can fully exhaust. We cannot belleve that 
the inexorable hour has struck. There is good 
ground for hoping that the difficulties of retigion— 
тайоваі religion, Christian religion—are the results 
et Me either in its professed friends or 
supposed foes. Ha alluded to the essential pro- 
gressive element in religion, to the gains which the- 
ology had made by the prooess of diving belew the 
and discovering the original foundations, the 
grounds of hope afforded by the study of the doc- 
trines and institutions of falth, Stanley 
ke of the change in the mode of regarding those 
cal wonders which were called wonders of 
miracles. There is, he sald, no doubt an increasing 
difficulty on this subject, —the difficulty enhanced by 
the deca nin Incredulity of the educated section 
ot d, and by the ever-growing unbelief of the 
half-educated. It is a question on which nelther 
sclenoe nor religion, I venture to think, has yet 
spoken the last words, It is a complex ent 
imperatively demanding careful definition, But the 
t on which I would desire to fix your attention 
this: that whatever view we take of these physical 
portents or their relative proportion, however valu- 
able the moral of extraordinary incidents may be in 
other respects, however impressively they may be 
used to convey the truths of which they are con- 
fessedly the symbols, they have, in the eyes of the 
very men whom we most desire to convince, been 
stumbling-blocke and not supports. External evi- 
dence has, with most theology, receded to the back- 
nd; internal evidence has come to the front. 

us, then, learn by experience to use with moder- 
ation arguments which—at least for the ni— 
have lost their force. Let us acknowledge that there 
are г miracles—more convincing miracles—than 
those which appeal only to our sense of astonishment. 
Let us recognize that the preternatural is not the 
supernatural, snd that, whether the preternatural 
is present or absent, the supernatural, the true 
supersensual, miy and will remain unshaken. There 
was one school of thought which was either passed 
by altogether sa too contemptible for notice, or 
noticed only to be dismissed; and yet this school or 
party is one which happily runs across all the others, 
and contains itself, not Indeed all, but many of the 
most fruitful, finest elementa in Christendom,—the 
backbone of the Christian philosophy, the camp of 
Christ, the theology we often hear of, the reconcilia- 
tion of theology and science. It is not reconciliation 
that is n: , bnt the recognition that they are one 
and indivielble. Whatever enlarges our idea of 
Natare enlarges our ideas of God; whatever gives us 
a deeper insight into the nature of the author of the 
universe gives us a d insight into the secrets of 
the universe itself. atever is good science is also 
good theology. In like manner we sometimes hear 
of the reconciliation of religion and morality. The 
answer із the same,—they are one and indivisible. 
Whatever tende to elevate the virtue, the purity, the 
generosity of the prudent le high religion. at- 
ever debases the mind, or corru e heart, or 
hardens the conscience, under whatever pretence, 
however specious, їв low religion, із infidelity of the 
worst sort. What is our duty in this interval of 
walting,—of transition? You, no doubt, in this 
secluded corner of our island, feel the breath of the 


spirit of the How are you to avoid being car- 
ried about with every gust of its fitfal doctrine? 
How are you to gather into your salis the bounding 
breeze of its invincible strength? There is nothing 


to make you despair of our Church. It may have to 
pase through mang transformations; but a Church 
which has not y stood so many shocks, but con- 
tinnes to gather into its ranks the moet liberal 
thinkers of the nation, is too great an institution to 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of party, И only it be 
true to that fine maxim of Archbishop Leighton, of 
leaving to piion to pee up the times, and claim- 
ing for itself to upeternity, It 19 the growing 
cenviction of reflec’ g minds that there ła no 
ground In the nature of things, or In the Christian 
religion, for the sharp division which divines seem to 
draw between the spiritual and secular,—for the 
carious fancy which represented all which belonged 
to ecclealastical matters as holy, al! which belongs to 
the State за worldly. In n as these larger 
and nobier hopes of religion of which I have been 
speaking —— into all the communions of this 
country, these provincial and e distinctions 
will fade away, and the policy of improv 
f tutions, instead of blindly 2 
ar ый pan them, will regain the hold whi 
It once on the intelligence and conscience of the 
nation. Neither in the retention nor [n the abolition 
of local :impediments is the main interest of the min- 
istry of the Church of Scotland in the times that 
are coming, Confession or no confession, enbacrip- 
tion or no subscription, Established Church ог Free 
or United Presbyterian, the profession of a cl 
ig these days ls not lesa interesting, but more iater- 
esting than it had ever been before. There is 
— to occupy your thoughts and hearts in the 
evils which you have to combat,—the barbar- 
ism, the intemperance of large numbers of your cit- 
isens; and, on the other hand, the high and pure 
traditions of former times which you have to main- 
tain, and. the appropriation of whatever examples of 
pastoral activity, or keen, intellectual ardor are to be 
deen in other communions. It was onos said, in 
mournful! complaint of the est ecclesiastic in 
Christendom, ‘‘For the sake E toda: „ be 
has thrown away to-morrow forever," our policy 
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ву Ааа А tack 8-а toe 
oughts, not on Ше an es of the 
brief to-day, but on the — the long to-morrow. 
The day, the year may perchance belong to the de- 
structives, tha orala and the partisans; but the 
morrow, the coming century, belongs to the catholic, 
comprehensive, discriminating, all-embracing Christ- 
lanity which has the promise, not of the present 
time, but of the times whieh are to be.— 
paper, name and date unknown. 


e € — 
DEAN STANLEWS ADDRESS, 
BY MONCURE D. OONWAY. 


The deaire of sending оао, — . 
0 sen you reports concern 
Dr. Schllemann'e address prevented dus attention to 
the great event of the world; namely, the 
Dean of Westninster's ocutlon, as the 

calls it. The Valedictory of the Dean at St. An- 
drews Univereity, as its departing Lord Rector, will 
no doubt have attracted attention in America It is 
premature to estimate its effects here, but it may be 
confidently said that all parties in the Charch, and 
out of It, feel that it 1s revolutionary. No one can 
charge the Dean with not hav the courage of his 
opiniens,—ihe man who invited Max Müller to ex- 


its supercargo: 
of tha 


Martinean nor any recognized Unitarian living has 
ever taken such high rationalistic und as Dean 
Stanley in this address. Not one of them can now 
be found prepared to declare with the Dean that it 
is “from the ontlaying campa of the so-called heretic 
or infidel that the champions of the true faith have 
come”; that it was to Spinoza—the non-Christian 
pantheiat — that was vouchsafed the ‘clearest 
glimpse into the nature of the Deity.' The mantle 
of Theodore Parker, declined by the Unitarians, has 
fallen on the shoulders of the last Abbot of West- 
minster. 

By the favor of a friend, I am able to derive from & 
minute local report some detalla of the scene at St. 
Andrews which are not contained in the reports 
which have a) in London, There were about 
twenty black-gowned and Orthodox eminences who 
were doomed to sit on the platform while the Dean 
distributed among the future pastors of Scotland his 


scholarly and fascinating heresies. Among these 
were Bishop Wordaworth (whose agonies it is fright- 
Tull and 8 , the 


ful to think of), Princi 
Earl of many professors and clergymen (some 
of them those who are prosecuting Professor Smith, 
of Aberdeen, for the the mild offence of Gauteng ie 
Moeaic origin of the Pentateuch), and sleo Dr, Boyd 
(the Country Parson"), who 18, however, suspected 
of being a “pal” of барав Wm, vea d * — 
dignitaries approach e door о e , they 
heard within a chorus of their students' volces; the 
theme they were singing with fervor was not from 
Handel, but as follows :— 

"He who kisses a pre 1, 

And 088 and talla ia — 
Ought to have bia lips cut off, 
d never Klas another.” 

When the black-gowned procession began to file In, 
the F. Р, (future pastors) were stilled for a moment; 
but when they caught sight of Dean Stanley, emo- 
tion again filled their souls and expressed itself in 


-the happy song, He's a jolly good fellow." When 


the song was ended, a representative of the Senatus 
laid the Mace on the table; but when that Royal 
Symbol waa seen, the F. P. called out in Cromwellian 
tones: Take away that bauble.“ When the Dean 
ind in his t Latin quotation, the youths, 
cried translate, —probably as a ratire on his Oxon- 
ian Latin,—St. Andrews follows the French pronun- 
ciation. When speaking of the passing away into 
oblivian of all the controversies once thought so im- 
t, he alluded to the old Burghers and auti- 

urghers of the now United Presbyterians, there 
was langhter, and this. laughter was regularly re- 
newed whenever any Bcotch sect or doctrines was 
alluded to, however solemnly. When the Dean sald 
his own theme referred to theology, the announce- 
ment was recelved' with groans. The F. P. had 
evidently beard enough of theology. The firat 
cheers were broaght out by his extolling the discov- 
eries of Schllemann and others, and the advance of 
sclence. To science the pastors gave three rounds. 
The next cheers came when the said he had 
heard from an Argyllshire minister that the vè- 
hemence of theological controversy had been in pro- 
poron to the emptiness of the eme used." 

reat amusement was excited by his tracing the 
troublesome Eastern question back step by step to 
the old doctrinal dispate about "Ше double еа 
sion.” When һе trenched on the more vital themes, 
the mode of — M to Church MA diver- 
sion revealed itself in cnies of No, no;" for to the 
F. P. hie future living Is the immediate jewel for 
which he finally surrenders his undergraduate 
of р га Dany attack са. нарича 
bronght back the cheers, encouraged to 
on with that earnest and eloquent tribute to Vol- 
taire, Spin and the naturalists, which did not 
terminate unti! he had pronounced science to be the 
S MORES, and morality the only religion. · 

еп, this, the Dean asked solemnly what 

was their duty as *'futare pastors of Festland, the 
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youths evidently considered it tesqua; the 
shouted Oh. oh;" oné cried “ tlon;" an 
there were mach minglinge of voices the Dean 


had to pause a little. However, the Dean is artistic; 
he remembered Scottish sensibilities, and alluded to 
“the Scottish Nation,’'—which brought out cheers, 
and then quiet. The F. P. laughed loudly when the 
Dean alluded respectfully to the Westminster Con- 
feasion, and also when he spoke solemnly of his own 
Thirty-nine Articles. But the ovation of the day 
was for Carlyle. When the Dean mentioned him 
р masay " за T' was — through the hall 
amid prolonged cheering. Dean's peroration 
with its felicitous modulation of themes from his old 
friend, Arthur Clough, and Horace, is one which it 
would be difficult to find surpassed in the modern 
annals of elerica! oratory. 

The London papers have botched it sadly, and во 
I give it verbatim :— 

"There are words which often come into my mind 
when 1 look at an assemblage like this—words 
«spoken by & gifted poet, endeared to some amongst 
— and who loved your ET pn nur yr 
мр разара, Tee aito „rung from 
the dislocatlone and confusions of his time, which is 
also ours, when be looked ont on the gontending 


forces of the age,— 

ипар == 2A armias indeed were arrayed! О joy of the 
onse 

Bound thou trumpet of God; come forth, great cause, to 


array us. 
киын 
We may already hear the distinct notes of that 
trumpet; we may catch however faintly, the coming 
of that cause. The kings and leaders will surely 
appear at last, |f their soldiers will follow them on 
to victory. It was once said in mournfal complaint 
of the highest ecclesiastic in Christendom, ‘For the 
sake of кВ, ape he has thrown away to-mor- 
row forever.“ our policy the reverse of ; beit 
ours to fasten our thoughts, not on the passions and 
arties of the brief to-day, but on the hopea of the 
ong to-morrow. The day, the year, may ance 
belong to the destructives, the cynics, and the par- 
tisana; but the morrow, the coming century, belongs 
to the catholic, constructive, discriminating, all- 
embracing Christianity, which has the promise, not 
of thla present time, but of the generations which 
are yet to be, 

“O fortes pejoraque pasai 

Mecum merry is р 

Cras ingens iterabimus sequor. 


“Боша that have taught and thought and wronght with 
me, . 
"Тіз not too late to seek a newer world.' ” 


The Dean did not name his "RE rid it was 
well enough in the case of Horace, for the F. P. 
might have hunted ont the dangerous advice covered 
by the above dots (nunc vino pellite curas); but it is 
a pity he did not name Clough, whose Bothle“ is 
the sweetest and most classical poem that ever wove 
into its melodies the lochs and hills of Scotland; and 
yet ls but little known or read by the youth of that 
country. 

If anything were wanting to make thie apotheosis 
of heresy on the grave of John Knox more striking, 
it has been коре by а criticism on the Dean's per- 
formance by, e Rev. Professor Wallace, who re- 
cently left his pulpit and professional chair im Edin- 
burgh to become editor of the Scotsman. The rev- 
erend gentleman was, indeed, never 8 ol 
being excessively Orthodox; but if he had апу dog- 
matic proclivities he has certainly left them 1n the 
pulpit and lecture-room. The Scotman’s only com- 
p t against the Dean is that he expects to realize 

s dream of an ideal and rational religion Inalde the 
national churches. The ex-minister of a national 
Church, now editor of the leading Scotch paper, 
writes in this way: 

“Та there any possibility of this transmutation of 
national churches into Institutes of complete relig- 
fous freedom? Are there not forces within them 
that are certaln, under penalty of disruption, to pre- 
vent them from reaching by their own act more 
а comparative and inadequate liberty? And !f ever 
the time came when a full freedom should be given 
to the Church, would not that be because ree 
had first of al! itself wn free and then libera 
the Church? It is apparently inberent element 
of Impoteney in the Church that may lead many in 
the future, as it has done in the paat, to belleve that 
а better service to progresa may be possible outside 
ite limita; and if the Dean's religion of the future 
is worthy of На name, it is not unlikely that Its ad- 
vent may be hastened as much, if not more, by extra- 
ecclesiastical than by intra-ecclesiastical Influences.“ 
—Cincinnati Commercial. ] 


leader, appear; thy soldiers sorrowing seek 
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To rHo8E who urge the sacred duty of believing 
the Bibie implicitly and the sinfulness of disbeliev- 
ing It, these words of Professor Clifford will be start- 
ling: “If а man, holding a belief which he was 
taught in childhood or persuaded of afterwards, 
keeps down and pushes away any donbta which arise 
about it in his mind, purposely avoids the reading of 
books and the company of men that call im question 
or discuss it, and regards as impious those questions 
which cannot easily be asked without disturbing it, 
the Ше of that man Is one long sin against mankind." 

Marrsew ARNOLD, in hls Last Essays, thinks that 
“traditional religion” is certain to disappear among 
educated minds. He says: One cannot blame the 
rejection, Things are what they are, and the relig- 
ion of tradition is unsound and untenable. A 
greater force of religion in favor of tradition is all 
which now prevents the libera! opinion in this coun- 
try from following continental opinion." In this 
tendency of the time Mr. Arnold forsees a danger 
that, in rejecting what he calls the religion of 
tradition," the people will also, on similar grounds, 
reject Christianity; and to avert this he argues that 
tithe teachings of Christ constitute а true religion 
without regard to their origin" ; that Christianity is 
a life rather than а belief; and that the precepta of 
the gospel, if obeyed, will bring the moet complete 
happiness in this world, without any reference to any 
other state of existence. In this way alone he thinks 
Christianity will livein the future, even when man- 
kind have abandoned all falth in its supernatural 
authority. But Mr. Arnold's ssthetic over-sensl- 
bility leads him into crudity of thinking here. The 
world will not stop in ita radicalism precisely when 
he or any other man desires; and it Is moving steadily 
beyond the witcherles of the Christian name. 

A Boston paper, commenting upon ‘‘Panslav- 
lam," sald recently: The distinctive characteristic 
of the Germanic race is that of sel/-government,—the 
material conquest of the globe, the revelation of 
man’s moral nature, a magnificent part in the civil- 
ization of the world! The Slavonic character is 
genial, sociable, and pecullarly mild, possessed of а 
certain dreamy mysticism peculiar to the Oriental 
organization, The idea of brotherhood seems as 
prominent in the Slavonic as equality in the Ger- 
manic mind. The Russian peasant travels from 
house to house across the Empire, gladly welcomed 
everywhere as a brother; the German, the English- 
man, the American recognize equality rather than 
fraternity as the fundamental principle of life, 
Which le best for the world it is hard to say; but the 
fraternity of the Slavonic race is found exemplified 
in the ‘Mir’ or village organization of Russia in the 
interest of the community rather than of the in- 
dividual; which makes the advocate of Panslarism 
claim that in the ‘Mir’ or communistic socialism the 
future happiness of the world will find its greatest 
development, while we of the Germanic race proudly 
claim that liberty under the law and equality be- 
tween man and man ie the distinctive mark, and has 
achieved tho greatest triumphs of the nineteenth 
century, Whether fraternity as developed In Pan- 
slavism is to make the glory of this century pale be- 
fore the serener light of the twentieth century re- 
mains to be seen, Liberty and equality or fraternity 
—which of these le the greatest? Time will tell.“ 
Ie It necessary to decide between these things, as if 
they were Incompatible opposites? Given liberty 
and equality, fraternity із assured. If it does not, 
It 1» dearly bought by sacrificing the former. But 
Free Religion, laying equal emphasis on Freedom 
and Fellowship,” believes in both. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
BEVIVAL, 


The New York Independent of April 19 had the 
following article in ita editorial columns, taking a 
very cheerful view of the results of the Moody and 
Sankey movement :— 

Religious Changes in Massachusetts. 


The Moody revival in Boston has been the subject 
of more hostile criticism on the of the local 
pe and public than has attended the work of the 

v list in other places. The traditions of Boston 
have been вир to be, and to а certain extent 
are, antagonistic to revivals as at present carried on 
in Evangelical churches, But Moody and Sankey, 
as our readers have perceived, have been by no means 
unsuccessful. Оп the other hand, a definite and 
m" good has been done,—quite as much, we be- 

е, ав that which had previously followed their 
work in other cities. First, there was the period of 
Interest and curiosity; then followed а certain stag- 
nation and falling off in congregations ; but now the 
third etage—that of solid 1 prm and effective 
labor—has been reached. s stage, we believe, 
will continue to the end. 

The success of the Evangelists affords a new proof 
of what we have hitherto maintained,—that Massa- 
chusetts, and even the eastern of it, is no longer 
actively opposed to Orthodox Christianity, but atands 
by a large majority on the side of Evangelical faith, 
A large part of {ts wealth and culture stil] remains, 
to be sure, with the Unitarians; and another 
part is Indifferent in religion. To these should 
added the various ‘‘free-light’’ elements, as repre- 
sented by the Spiritualists, etc. But the Unitarians, 
whose sole strength in the United States lies in Mas- 
sachusetts, are not gaining anything even in their 
stronghold. They are, on the contrary, losing 

und, relatively and actually. In Boston the num- 

of thelr churches hardly exceeds that of the Con- 
кериш ; while their congregations оп any given 
unday are surpassed dn numbers by those of the 
Con onallste, the Methodists, and the Baptists, 
Their old generation goes to church; but the new is 
drifting into indifference or a more poaltive faith, 
Very seldom is а mew congregation formed, and, 
when one does 22 an organization, it no more 
than makes good the dry-rot of an old one,—like the 
Brattle Square Society. Dr. Clarke, Mr, Hale, and 
the other ablest divines of Boston are seeing no 
— neration succeed them. The Cambridge 

Ivinity ool, like Brutus’ army, ів but poor re- 
mains of friends,” and the better Unitarian pulpita 
have to depend for recruits upon stray converts from 
Orthodoxy. We know of no better chance for an 
Orthodox minister to double his salary and get a сі 
church than for him to Unlitarianism. Uni- 
versalism іп all New En аз where it is à 
tively declining, is rthodox ; Spiritualism 
ie stagnant; and Free Religion ів find at ite ad- 
herents, when they get above religion," do not see 
the necessity of propagating negation. Thus at 
Harvard the tendency is = реа all religions on a 
level. It is no longer a Uni college, and ita lib- 
erality has gone to such an extreme that now it 
rather takes pride in its seml-attached каеры 
орен School and its growing Ev ical ele- 
ment. Last week it elected an Orthodox theological 
унн. one of ita five governing overseers, [The 

ndependent has confounded the Overseers and the 
Corporation. Its statement is true of the latter.— 
Ep. INDRX.] 

Conversely, the Orthodox bodies are gaining. The 
Episcopal Church, during the last twenty years, has 
been а great gainer, at Unitarian expense; the Bap- 
tlsts now have in and around Boston many churches 
of t size, architecturally and numerically; the 
Methodists are working like beavers, and reaping the 
reward of their tolls; and the Congregationalists 
long since made good their losses of sixty years ago. 
In a word, it is an anachronism any longer to call 
Massachusetts and Boston anything but a stronghold 
of the Evangelical faith. 


But Mr. Moody himself, and the ministers of Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, do not seem to take so rosoate a 
view of the situation, if one can judge from their 
statements made at а meeting in this city, on May 21, 
as reported In the Herald of next day :— 

Ministers is Council. 


The Evangelical mintsters vote to keep Mr. Moody in 
Boston—8BGevere assault on Unitarlanism and the 
Young Men's Christian Union. 

At three o'clock yeste afternoon, over three 
hundred ministers from churches of Boston and 
vicinity assembled in the Meionaon to take counsel 
with Mr. Moody on the proper course to pursue with 
reference to & continuation of the Evangelical cam- 

Mr. Mordy pronided and the meeting opened 
with prayer on his part. À number of letters were 
read — various parts of New England, giving the 
views of ministers as to the necessities triumphe 
of the central and local movements, n it ap- 
pes that the religious condition of New England 

still an enigma to the holders of the fort. Mess- 
ures of interest to the reverend fraternity were dis- 
cussed at 1 most of the speakers taking the 
ition that the work was by no means in a con- 
tion to be —— ai by Mr. Moody. 

After considerable ultory debate, Mr. Durant 
said that the proposal to keep the Tabernacle open 
All summer, and to engage — cm to speak in it 
from time to time, or to have h Evangellata 
come over in the fall and try to the spirit of 
religion and Evangelism afresh, was one of the 
greatest blunders that could possibi, һе made. Mach 
valuable work had been done by Messrs, Moody and 
Sankey, and it cannot be too highly commended; 


bat there is mo doubt that, ff Mr. 

now, he will leave the citadel in a defenceless 

dition. The work, to be ee ae en more 
ow 

Mr. 


firmly planted, he believed. land, not Bos- 
ton, must be addressed. Let: oody stay hare 
another year to assemble his forces for a grander and 
more effort than he yet cada Let 


him stady his territory, and change the infidelity of 
New Engiand, and not Boston ticlam alone. Do 
not you ministers of Boston erstand the case? 
It remains wholly with you whether he shall stay 
hore another year with us zF to Baltimorė 
leave the work here uncompl Ponder well 
the matter. The salvation of all New England I 
believe, rests uj your shoulders; for I think thers 
is no doubt in world that, if he tarries here, that 
result must ensus. 
Rev. George F. Pentecost indorsed Mr. Durant's 
: — Ыя aye ergo of the 
ter вро! е danger у 
converts victims to the half-way stuff d 
Meeers. Clarke Hale. Mr. Moody should remain, 
he thought, to preserve а healthy religious tone to 
these young le. 
choosing th highes pei the highest, 
e est ‘ore next t, 
i¢ was incontrovertibly Mr. Moody's absolute duty to 
remain in Boston. 
The question was then put to the house, and it 
wee voted unanimously that Mr. Moody should come 
and remaln until some time the 


following spring,—Mr. Cooks ting that he might 
spend the summer s h New England. 
Mr. Moody said he had not asked for this thing 


* 
and did not know whether the Lord would lead him 
here next fall; if he did, he would certainly come, 
although һа had other work in view. Не said he 
hoped they would excuse him, but he really couldn't 
see how any Evangelical minister could go to such 
an establishment as the Young Men's Christian 
Umm and preach. oe ma that such unchristian 
conduct as that was ng в great many young men 
astray. The institution in question fs already, as a 
direct result, reçruited with large numbers оў the 
young converts of the last three months, who have 
been enticed there by the arts of the management in 
geuing Evangelical preachers to go and s at 

віг meetings. It was his earnest desire this 
thing might be stopped, and that these deluded 
young people might led into healthler religious 
ways t those of the Young Men's Christian 
Union. He told of the starting of one of these 
Unitarian establishments in Chicago, it» insidious 
wth inthis manner, and its present great strength. 
zoe Ey — үст to Yom there was a most 
өсе of religious business, according to 

йе could not afillate with that church, 


his idea. 

and quoted from tho New Testament a rels- 
tive to sh those who did not eve on the 
Lord, but his gifts and his salvation. 


la 
Rev. W. B. Wright, baving spoken at the Union 
on Invitation, felt ed upon to explain in the face 
of this statement of Mr. Moody's, which he did. 
He had delivered a sermon there in perfect 
falth and In reply to a Unitarian attack upon Evan- 

lism. a belleved he had done his duty as God 
Кесем m. 


Rev. Henry M. Parsons, who had also preached 
there on several occasions, on invitation of Mr. 
Baldwin, attacked the Union quite severely. He 
said that Mr. Moody's view was quite right. It was 
the aim and object of the Union to get, b 
means in its power, all the Evangeli — i. 
can, and for this purpoee its managers are all the 
time laying snares to entrap the converts the Evan- 
gelists labor so hard to make. A church, he said, is 
even now growing up in it, filled with this kind of 
captured people. They give out the appearances of 
Evangelism evidently as a snare, and try to make 
themselves seem as nearly Evangelical as possible in 
order to blind these young converts, 

Mr. Moody said the Union was killing the Associa- 
tlon. A few years ago it had no strength of its own, 
and now It is а very powerful organization. 

It ls voted to immediately proceed with the work 
of stirring up the ministers of New England to a 
thorough sympathy with the new movement, by 
committee If necessary. 

What is the truth in this matter? Not only the 
Independent, but also all other Evangelical journals 
во far as we know, have made ita point from the 
beginning to represent the Boston campaign of the 
revivalists as highly*eucceesful; yet here are Moody 
and his co-laborers lamenting that the Unitarlans 
artfully ‘entrap the converta the Evangelista labor 
во hard to make.” And it seems that Chicago is as 
dangerous a pest-house of Unitarianism, by Mr. 
Moody's own confession, as wicked and abandoned 
Boston herself. Certainly there is а half-suppreased 
wal! of despair distinctly audible all through the re- 
port of this council of war, and moet of all in the 
utterances of the general-in-chief. Who shall be be- 
lieved, the jubilant Independent or the desponding 
Moody ? . 

Probably neither the success nor the failure of th 
revival has been so great as has been imagined. If 
anything hae been evident to those on the spot, it is 
that the Evangelista, in a really manful style, have 
been rowing against wind and tide, Their efforts 
have not been sufficient to reverse either the tide or 
the wind; and the moment they ceased their exer- 
tions, Ше ark of safety" began to be carried down 
the stream again. It will take more than Moody and 
Sankey, at the head of three hundred or three 


hundred theusand ministers, to put the human mind 
back into that ignorant, benighted condition in 
which alone the doctrines they preach can appear 
either true, beautiful, or ascred. Falled they have, 
and fail they must, to make the intelligence of Bos- 
ton pay homage to Orthodoxy in any shape. 

Nevertheless, the revivaliste have succesded ton 
melancholy degree in reaching the unintelligence of 
Boston, The number of their converts Ia insignifi- 
cant, as nobody knows better than they who devote 
their sanctified ingenuity to “Inflating” the figures; 
and these тегу converts, it now appears, are slipping 
out of the hands that caught them. But Orthodory 
has succeeded in making a great public show of its 
popularity with the “majority’’—that Dagon of the 
average Americaz citizen which is worshipped more 
sincerely than any divinity of the churches. It is 
made more fashionable than ever to be, at least out- 
wardly, a friend of Evangelical religion; and all who 
love popularity have recelved a very powerful and In- 
telligible hint that, if they want to stand well in the 
community, they must beware of getting the reputa- 
tion of being unorthodox. The Moody and Sankey 
movement is no success as yet, viewed from the 
fanatical stand-polnt of its leaders; for very few 
ul“ have been 'saved. But, viewed from the 
stand-point of the practical managers who have kept 
out of sight, the disposition of the multitude to con- 
tribute to the support of the churches has been suffl- 
ciently augmented to make the movement by no 
means a failure, The churches will find consolation 
for the very moderate increase of chureh· members in 
the large increase of the number of miscellaneous 
attendants who do not join the church, but whose 
money s every whit as good as that of the saints, 
A movement which tntimidates all the moral cow- 
ards of the commanity, enlists all the hypocrites, 
and attracts the immense multitude that care only 
for appearances, will, whatever ta other results, cer- 
tainly exert а large influence in extending that 
outward conformity which is all that Orthodoxy 
amounts to in so many cases to-day. Were it not 
for these indirect but substantial gains, we believe it 
would be impossible for the revivalists to carry on 
their expensive operations on the great scale now ex- 
hibited. 

It lo only in this superficial and misleading way 
that Massachusetts and Boston are becoming what 
the Independent delightedly calls them, a ‘‘strong- 
hold of the Evangelical faith.” Looking at the sub- 
stance of the Evangelica! falth—earnest bellef in the 
doctrines of Orthodoxy,—this boast is groundless; 
for the intellectual disintegration of Orthodoxy is, аз 
{в well known, proceeding at an astonishing rate In 
the very heart of the churches themselves. Its most 
popular preachers, such as Phillips Brooks, W. H. Н. 
Murray, Henry Ward Beecher, and Joseph Cook, are 
themselves shattering the Orthodox system. But 
looking at the mere externals of Evangelicalism,— 
its church buildings and property, the numbers of 
its nominal believers and its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions,—the boast is justified by facts. Its truth, 
however, is no proof of the vitality of the Evangel- 
ical falth,“ but rather of an alarmed activity stimu- 
lated by dread of the formidable extension of ration- 
allstic thought. It is easy to point out the relative 
decadence of Unitarianism in Massachusetts (though 
such radical preschers as Rev. M. J. Savage, who is 
growing daily in popularity and influence, prove that 
Unitarianiem still has a message for the multitude); 
and it Is also easy to point out the still more striking 
Inefficiency of organized Radicalism. But all this 
proves nothing. The true vitality of 
lies in the strength of “Evangelical fatth,” and this 
is relatively just as feeble in Boston as ever it was. 
In fact, Evangelicalism can only flourish in this at- 
mosphere by coquetting with rationalism. It is 
spreading over the surface of society, but only by 
losing in depth and strength of conviction. The in- 
fluence of science in undermining the Orthodox 
creed Increases every day; It extends far outside the 
limits of existing rationallstic organizations; It ia 
diffasing itself with unexampled rapidity throughout 
se popular literature of the day,—books, periodicals, 
the daily prées; it is penetrating all centres of social 
Ute, and respects not at all the boundaries of the 
churches, This widely-diffusing knowledge, expos- 
img the antediluvian character of the ‘Evangelical 
kalth,“ is the real enemy to be confronted, and net 
the societies either of Unitarianism or s more radical 
type of thought. Does the Independent flatter itself 
thatsuch heterodoxy as this is on the decrease in 
Boston or in Massschusetta? If so, it stuffs its ears 
with cotton and its eyes with mud. 

Nevertheless, we concede the enormons retarding 
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power of organization, when used in the intereat 
even of exploded creeds, Organization s In itself a 
blind Samson, and does the bidding of whatever 
master directs Its energies. But it is a dangerous 
servant. The very success of Orthodoxy in its re- 
actionary operations will sooner or later teach in- 
telligent Iiberallem not to neglect so mighty an agency 
as organization. To-day Orthodoxy ів liberalizing 
into Unitarianism, while Uniterianism is retrograd- 
Ing into a species of boneless Orthodoxy. But by- 
and-by Radicalism will acquire s perception of ita 
own duty to the common people, now left unpro- 
tected from prosalytizing superstition; by-and-by it 
will become conscious that sclemee is its own Hie- 
giving power, and will Institute organized means to 
instruct the multitudes in spirit, method, and results 
of science. The slow infiltration of knowledge into 
the popular mind by hap-hazard will eventually be 
succeeded by systematic educational influences which 
are imposaible without organization. Public institu- 
tions are already starting up in Boston which, though 
not designedly, tend to paralyze ail the efforts of the 
“Evangelical faith’’ to perpetuate itself in the human 
mind. Every public library, museum, art gallery, 
lecture course, scientific institute, is undermining 
Orthodoxy in its very foundations; and no amount 
of exhortation or Tabernacle machinery will neu- 
trallze its workings. If the Independent wishes to 
study religious changes in Massachusetts,” let it 
mot narrow its gaze to ecclesiastical Year-Books, but 
look out upon the vast array of educational instru- 
mentalities already active in changing men's minds 
on religious subjects. Under the influence of en- 
chantment, the Scandinavian god Thor imagined he 
was only lifting a cat, when he was tugging to raise 
the great Midgard Serpent that encircled the whole 
earth: Moody and the Independent fancy that they 
have no antagonist but the wilfulness of the Individ- 
ual sinner’s son], when In truth they are striving to 
break In pieces the enormous mass of the intellect- 
ual acquisitiona of the whole human race. The 
“Evangelical faith" will never witness such rellg- 
lous changes in Massachusetts" as shall restore its 
outgrown supremacy, until it shall have first suc- 
ceeded In pulverizing the solid and slowly upheaved 
mountain of scientific trnth. 


— ——— —— ——À 
А BEMABREABLE ORTHODOX CONFESSION, 


Mr, Charles Bradlaugh’s paper, the National Re- 
Former, in its issue of March 11, quotes from the 
Inquirer the following very remarkable confession of 
the Rev, David Watson in a discourse delivered in 
the Middle Church, Paisley, Scotland, to the Paisley 
Young Men's Christian Association :— 

„The great, and the wise, and the mighty, are not 
with us, ThatI fear we must all own to, however 
much we may grieve to say so, and the more we read 
of the history, the poetry, the bi phy, and the 
literature of the age, the more will we think во. 
The best thought, the widest knowledge, and the 
deepest philosophy have discarded oar Church. Not 
that they have taken up a hostile attitude towards us 
(some have, but not all), bnt they have turned thelr 
backe u us with а quiet dislike, an unspoken dle- 
approval, and в practical renunciation, greatly more 
conclusive than a wordy war would be. I do not 
mention names, |t would be unfair to do во, for there 


ia still а social stigma thrown at the man who ven- 


tures to disconnect himself from the common creed. 


angs 

and their humanities are happier there. А АЫ 

re they do not paas over into practical atheism, for 

. 

А earts аге too 

their souls are too poe religious— 

to forget that reverence that is due, that ving regard 

that is mest and fit, Some become practical phi - 
and friends of man by helping 


thropista 
industry, ledge, advocating 
ancs, — — that fondo СЕЛ. 


mr f society in a thousand way», reform- 
ing manners, and making the men of time and 
clime. And if it be so with some, I make bold te 


say of all, that, more or less naturally plons, more 
or less consciously moral, they are all instinctively 


the master minds and pui leaders amongst men 
—the Comtes, the Carly 


Wh 
аге these and such like men without pow ce of the 
Christian Church? Not that they аге t—we own 
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ee ee e a 


are too we know that. 


corrupting their manners; сеу feel our limited 
vision narrowing the infinitade of their horizon, and 
therefore, as an indispensable condition to the very 
existence of their souls, they separate themselves 


from us, and forsake—and greatly unwil many of 
them are to do so—the worship with us of our com- 
mon God. a 

To this the I adds: 


“We would ask our readers, is not that a remark- 
able utterance to come from в minister of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Scotland?“ 

Bev, Joseph Cook, who is so busy with the On- 
cessions" of liberal thinkers, might with profit to 
himself and his audience quote the above extraordi- 
пагу concessions of Rev. David Watson, from whos 
he needs to learn а lesson both of homésty and in- 
tallectual insight In treating the radicalism which he 
in part misunderstands and in part is viciously deter- 
mined to misrepresent. 


Communications. 


WHEN PROOF FAILS, LOOK AT PROBA- 
BILITY, 


BY CHABLES И. WHIPPLE, 


Of what use is it to offer suggestions or conject- 
ures in regard to a difficulty manifestly insoluble? 

On the other hand, since the matter in question 
is one of the intensest interest, since it must more or 
leas occupy the attention of every thoughtful 
and since, to many minds, the uncertainties attand- 
ing it are а matter of constant anxiety and suffi 
may it not 7 be advantageous for one who 
at rest amidst these uncertainties to state, as clearly 
as may be, how he is enabled thus to rest? 

The difficulty in question is the old, old, endless 
one of recon the existence of evil and suffering, 
as we see them In this world, with the assumption of 


unlimited power, wisdom, and in God, and 
particularly with love, on his toward men, 
That vast amount of and suffering exists, 


The 
pretend te know in regard to these таайа; 
when we inquire into the grounds of this assumed 
knowledge, we find only tradition; they hold as ап- 
thoritative the opinions entertained and recorded 
by "ћеш of old time." But recorded opinion is of 
no more welght than spoken opinion; to give it au- 
— * there must be good and sufficient evidence; 
and the evidence offered us by the clergy falls far 
short of demonstration, It plainly appears that they 
also assume, instead of knowing. 

Going to the opposite extreme, & few persons as- 
sume to know that there is no God! The pretension 
is ridiculous. To know this, omniscience and omni- 
presenoe would be necessary, and the people who 
announce themselves as atheists do not seem, or 
even pretend, to poesess theee attributes. 

It looks as If, in this stage of existence іп regard 
to God and veni er vt must take assumption of 
some sort instead of knowledge. The instincts of 
the human race forbid us to leave unregarded the 
questions respecting God and immortality. We can- 
not help thinking about them. It seems moet res- 
sonable to think of them in the light of a balance of 
probabilities. 

Here the Orthodox dogmatist wonders, sometimes 
contemptuonualy, sometimes with sanctimonious pity, 
at the folly of those who are willing to trast 
eternal destiny to m mere probability, instead of 
bull „ ва they claim to have done, on a rock,” 
“к — N N “а = enar ng I 
mention this for the purpose o thelr 
claim, like that of the Jews, of eg or deut 
of the Brahmans, and of the Buddhists, will not 
atand critical scrutiny, and is worse instead of better 
ident certainty. Their rock“ 


probabi their 
tainty is not r but disproved, 


to the two subjects in question. If God and immor- 


tallty are ever to be com by human 
1 will ba reponse a 


it is vain to that 

stage of our tence. oever undertakes to cir- 

cumscribe and map out the Creator, and to give am 
characteris 


exhaustive catal of bis tics and at- 


tee che it чүзү Жү Highest à Байа 
ase su s е eat pro 
that the evidence attainable now tnt lues cannot 
amount to demonstration, and must be ranked in 
the department of probability. We will not fear, 
then, to confront the fact that the matters in qnee- 
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tion are, and nust remain, unexplained mysteries, 
and that & balance of probabilities must decide our 
belief and our consequent action in to them. 
The existence of a moral nature in human beings 
—t!he recognized fact that coneclence first nta 
out a difference between right and wrong, and then 
accuses and tormenta us when we consciously choose 
wrong instead of right—intimates very strongly the 
existence of в spiritual Father of the human race, s 
rovider for progress and advancing welfare in the 
riment of our being not leas than in the 
mental and physical departments, History and ob- 
servation assure us that there have been and are 
men and women preéminent In goodness. They are 
во because they have preferred right to wrong, have 
chosen to occupy themselves with promotion of the 
welfare of their fellow-beings rather than with per- 
sonal ease, , 0r self-indulgence of any sort. 
They have taken this course, not any en- 
dowment or faculty peculiar to themselves, but be- 
cause they have chosen to use the higher rather 
than the lower department of those powers with 
which all human beings are endowed; as we others 
also might do, if we chose to do it. As a 
amount of evil and suffering manifestly flows from 
the absorption of a majority of mankind in personal 
— selfiah ends, it .. plain that much of 1 7 m: 
suffering might removed or prevented, t 
majority could led to prefer and labor for the 
common welfare rather than for personal success or 
indulgence. On the supposition of a true apiritual 
Father, а Superintending Power, which, having ar- 
ranged fer man a beginning of education and devel- 
opment on this earth, designs to continue this process 
by succeesive stages to the ultimate attainment of 
permanent welfare for all, the facta above mentioned 
would be accounted for. Without such a supposl- 
tion, they are unaccounted for. In taking for 
granted, then, we have, so far, very high probability 
in our favor. 
Let us look at what probability indicates in another 
department. 
ur failure to comprehend God results from the 
difference between finite and Infinite. But even 
among mlnga finite there ls abundance of co rani 
seemingly inexplicable, Science has explained 
many things about botany, but it does not explain 
why of three plants similarly п, one bears a 
white, another a red, and the third a blue flower. 
The author of Vestiges of Creation thonght he conld 
construct the solar system, if you would give him a 
vortex to begin with. But, if P" must make а sup- 
ition out of whole cloth, why not suppose a God 
instead of а vortex? It is just ss easy, and infinite- 
ly more satisfactory. Granting the vortex, and such 
success In ita working as the ingenious author antici- 
pated, you have only a lifeless, soulless system of re- 
volving orbs. You cannot get from it the human 
being with articulate в ‚а mind, and в con- 
science, Since we must suppose something, let us 
take a well-working supposition, competent to the 
function required of it. 
But, the facts of evil and suffering on this earth 
1 ou from m God? Wait a little. 
t light does probability throw on that matter? 
Suppose а sub-lieutenant, having caught sight of 
one corner of а sheet on which his gen had 
sketched an order of battle, should assume that to 
be the completed plan, and should criticise it from 
his point of view of what a complete arrangement 
should be. Of course he would make enormous er- 
rors. Yet this parallel but feebly indicates the 
amount and variety of error Into which a man would 
fall who should assume to sketch God's whole m 
e and plan from tbe portion of it visible to him 
uring half а century's residence on this earth, and 
should then, from his view of that purpose and plan, 
presume to dogmatize about the character and at- 
tributes of God himself. 
Nobody is competent to assert either that there is 
no God, or that the course of eventa apparent in this 


world соле ню the whole of God's plan, Then,- 


tion is open to us that there ів a divine 
pe actually in operation far more extensive, and 
ar greater, nobler, better, than anything apparent In 
the minute fraction of it before our eyes now and 
here. If this were so, if our birth into this world 
and our progress through it were really only the be- 
ginning of an enterprise of vast grandeur and benefi- 
cence, our judgment of the enterprise and the Au- 
or of it woul 3 м, subject to the ur 

ons above s 5 ragment, especially a 
small fragment 91 а great whole, — needs, when 
viewed by itself, appear partial and imperfect. A 
beginning, expecially & aeo. devised by pro- 
found wisdom for progressive development through 
a period indefinitely extended, may well appear un- 
wise or impracticable to an !nferlor mind which sees 
only the beginning, and presumes to judge of the 
whole by that. ese things being bo, when the Di- 
vine character, and purpose, and plan are in quee- 
tion, we cannot be decently rational without bearing 
in mind that the finite cannot comprehend the In- 
finite, and that an elaborately complex whole cannot 
be properly judged by a part. 

I find in myself an inclination not only to assume 
the existence 8 id e: Thnk wet of Ыш; to 
expect great an [ m; to presume 
him at least equa! to the highest and best I can pos- 
sibly imagine. Seeing here on earth a beginning of 
mental and moral education which in some cases al- 
ready produces admirable results, with foregleams 
А оге ree ren x the fature, I ко m = 

sup at B process o ucation 1s 
go on in PN ve series indefinitely extending, in 
some part of which all human beings will attain, 
and thenceforth permanently enjoy, the welfare prop- 
— belonging to high mental, moral, and spiritual de- 
vo 


ment. 
This, 11 Its realization can be accomplished, will be 


the suppos 


а work truly magnificent, fitly called glorious and 
divine. Why should I not please m; by suppos- 
Ing the reality of it? Nobody can know that 16 їв not 
real. Though there may be varying suppositions, 
they are still only "oom one; and mine seems to me 


ressonable and probable да well as satisfactory, while 
the two others seem to me wanting hoth in bil- 
ity and soundness. The atheistic theory ів, in my 


view, — ro improbable, and destitute of ev- 
idence, gainin small plausibility as it has from 
the blunder of assuming that a accurately and 
тові УА ta the whole The Orthodox 
theory is repulsive ве well as irrational and Improb- 
able, and examination shows its foundation to be un- 
sound, beeause false. Until * comes, which 
seems unlikely to come in this world, 
among possible suppositions, to take the best. And 
the very moat satisfactory supposition possible has, 
= my judgment, both reason and probability in ite 
avor. 


TRUTH-SEEKING. 


EDITOR or THE ЇїнрЕХ:— 

I cannot withhold an expression of my sympathy 
with the bold, noble utterances with which you con- 
elude your able article on The ‘Authority’ of Scl- 
ence," including your answer to Mr. Putnam. Not 
without sacrifices, both inward and outward, can 
any one follow the ideal of the true." Your posi- 
tion is well illustrated by the story told by Father 
Hyacinthe, and printed on the first page of the same 

„May 17: "Lovers of truth must be 
or the scorn of relations and dear old friends." 

How few, alas, care for truth as much as they do 
for the traditions in which they are educated! The 
mere prevalence of an opinion, right or wrong, car- 
ries with It great force in the estimation of masses of 
people. What one thinks may be acientifically true, 
and come at last to prevail; but what the many 
think, though false, carries with it far more “‘author- 
ity" with common minda, and gets Itself established 
in Church and State. I have been asking myself 
these questions :— 

Is It easier or more rational and consistent to be 
reconciled and satisfied with the state of the weather 
in а time of drought—are we any more cheerful and 
hopeful,—when we believe that the weather is or- 
dered by arbitrary will, by penons agency, which 
has inacrutable reasons for the drought, than when 


we believe that drought occurs by the coaction of 


natural, im al forces? In other worde, are we 
— 2 pler in theiem than we should be in 
elam 


Am I any арр or more consoled for belleving 
that my dear child is taken away from me by God, 
for reasons known only to him, inscrutable to mo, 
than I would be to see and know the exact cause of 
my child's death In an inexorable and impersonal ne- 
cessity of Nature? 

What help or advan’ Is the suppoaltion of per- 
sonality or will-force behind the operations of Nature? 

Is it philosophical or scientific to regard with rev- 
erence and to worship the o ons of mac 
which to the ignorant are mysterious and wonderful, 
but to the Intelligent are the pliant transformations 
of heat and gravity ? 

What evidence have we, not derived from con- 
sciousness, that there is any personality ір the falling 
rain, or ascending sap, or opening flower? 

I confess that I have not the unreasoning "faith" 
or dogmatic confidence in these things that I once 
had; and Т have been waiting and watching for a 
number of years for the scientific evidence, If there is 
such, I have read with some care what you have 
written, and yet cannot help thinking that religion 
will get little help from science, and will remain, as 
it has been, more а matter of Instinct, a habit, or 


fee of the human nality, than a thing of 
know edge. I should leased to recelve more 
and am ready to follow the light, albeit to & 


light, 
higher theism, or to the much tabooed atheiam. I 
shall not be the poorer for finding the Wal Ж.А. 


Fam Haven, Vt., May 21, 1877. 


A PORTION OF THE ORIGINAL MANU- 
SCRIPT OF PAINE’S "AGE OF REASON" 
DISCOVERED IN LOUISIANA. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

You will doubtless be surprised to hear, from this 
remote locality, of the discovery of man t, In a 
fair state of preservation, of such historical interest 
аз attaches to all the writings of Thomas Paine, and 
especially to that small "iun of great thoughts 
known to the world аз the Age of Reason. Bat your 
а will net equal the astonishment of Dr. 
W. H. Gray and myself. as we sat down er on 
last Sunday and critically examined it, only to find 
that for the most part differences between the 
manuscript and à printed edition (Calvin Blanch- 
ard’s, of New York) were in favor of the former, 
With reference to grammatical construction, addi- 
tional sentences, one additional note, underscoring 
of lines for of emphasis, omissions of this 
emphasis when not regained, the manuscript was 
superior to the prin edition, Taking this as 
conclusive evidence that It was not a mere copy, the 
great age of the manuscript, the likeness of the 


to that current at the od Paine wrote, the evident 
penmanship of a master hand or practised writer, aa 
well as the follo 


letter, enclosed in a 
containing it, satisfied us almost beyond а d 
Иша жеге perusing the genuine work of Paine's 
own — 


(LETTER OF JACOB WALTER.) 
This day I ha 5 xta 
å ve spen y Е 
some old elice—tor which I haye a great fondness,— 
among which I find a part of the original manuscript 


written by the celebrated Thomas Paine, author of 

Common Sense, Age of Reason, Rights of Man, etc. 
The reader із to understand that this memoir 

was written by me twenty-five years after receiving 


the manuscript. I received it in 1822, and wrote this 
memoir in 7. It was the best 1 could do from 
memory, and is substantially true. 


тие а mr seat АМР ТЫШЫМ; 

In the summer of 1829, I walked out to enjoy the 
evening breeze. I met one who invited me to go to 
church, and hear a celebrated lecturer tliat was te 
deliver himself that evening. I obeyed, and went to 
the meeting. 


The man in the course of his proceeding took oc- 
casion to speak of Thomas Paine, author mM Age 


of Reason, in a most dae grey manner. 


begging 8 to suffer me to set the lecturer 
t. 


nevolence and facts, instead of vindictive aseertions, 
vold of truth. I sald I hoped the gentleman would 
be more particular in his next attempt at enlighten- 
ing the world, and inferm himself,—stick to fects, and 
do Thomas Paine justice, 

I spoke for some time warmly and with much feel- 
ing on the subject. My course seemed to elec 
the audience; this I judged from the seeming hi 
atate of excitement,—in the shouts sent f 
Paine’s cause seemed е in the ascendant, 
while the poor scamp who һай just Before been 
abusing Paine in the most vile and abusive manner 
slunk the erowd, 

At the close of my appeal, а man came up to me. 
He grasped my hand, crying aloud, “ОЪ, how I love 
oul’ He was in tears, Holding me by the hand, 
e said, "Friend, I have something for you you are 
worthy of, and should possess; I am not. I will 
walt on you tomorrow morning, and put it in your 
pec And he, in accordance with his prom- 
ee, did perform. He presented me next morning 
with this relic. As he placed it In my hands, he 
mondi e teni mid Sine ac 
warmth o E mine,— 
cerity was eo demonstrative of truth. =m 

Не told me the relic was given him by his father, 
who was an intimate friend апа boon companion of 
Paine’s, Said he, Thomas Paine gave it to my 
father as a keepsake, and (he) requested me alwaya 
to respect Thomas Paine as one of the fathers of our 
liberty, and defend his character wherever I went.“ 

At thie juncture he sighed deeply, looking me full 
In the face. Said he, “I was at the church last 
night, and heard Paine much abused. I did not 
keep my k pronis with my fatber; but a stranger to 
me was there who did defend him and his sacred 
S 

, m unw y to possess те! 
have forfeited my promise to my father. I will by 
this act endeavor to make some restitution to him 
who left me in charge of it by placing it in the bands 
of one who la worthy," As he uttered these words, 
he preseed the manuscript In my hands, and ex- 
claimed, “Yon are а man, the noblest work of God.“ 
Во saylang, һе went away I did not know him, nor 
did I ask hie name. I was much digconcerted at 
the time,—not collected enough to have done what I 
could have wished, It has been a long time, yet It 
holde a green spot on memory's waste. 

JACOB WALTER, 

It will be remembered that, when Paine was on his 
way to the Bastile, he contrived to place in the hands 
of Joel Barlow, a boon friend, for preservation and 
2 the manuscript of the Age of Reason. 

r. Barlow was at one time commissioner for the 
sale of lande for the Ohio Company. To make a 
connection between Palne's statement of the disposi- 
tion of his manuscript and Ita passing Into the hands 
of Mr. Jacob Walter, in Kentucky, as described in 
his letter, it would only be necessary to infer that a 
son of Joel Barlow was the transferer. Of course, 
this is only a suggestion. I have no data at hand to 
* the Barlow шу, and oe 4 ol 
genuineness complete every ; buf 0 
some interested reader of TRR INDEX may rera 
some additional light upon the he ine 

While discussing the Centennial proposition to 
place the bust of Paine in Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. John P. Walter (son of Jacob Walter) 
ne nh he gud at home some РАА 
uscrip . Gray m agreed lo 
to examine it, we had 1 — do во. Ar. Walter 
placed it in Dr. Gray's hands, with the result as here- 


‘tofore stated. In quantity it comprises near two- 


thirds of the first nm of the Age of Reason, about 


two pages bein ble from age and wear. It 
must be noted t Jacob Walter was а man of un- 
blemished character; life as а mechanic, and 


e of man- 
decease, 


died possessing a fair fortune. The 
nocript was found among his effects on h 
accom ed by the letter given above, as an axr- 
planation of the manner in which it came into his 
possession. His son, John P. Walter, preserved the 
manuscript along with a number of other relics, such 
as continental currency, English bank-notes, etc. 
If it is deemed of sufficient Interest by any reader of 
this to make further inquiries, he will be the proper 
person to address. ery respectfully, 
EMERSON BENTLEY, 
Morean Crrr, La,, May 22, 1877. 
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GRASSHOPPER RESOLUTIONS, 


ENTERPRISE, Kan., May 8, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

. _ There are blasphemous people out here, veritable 
fighters against . Last fall God sent swarms of 
Fols voee" a 1 чой rar arie eggs. 

8 „ when the yo oppers to come 
out, the peopla actually ей mee , whereas d 
and ighty bad that, Lr * — the that aon 
Almigh went the "hoppers for purposes of in- 
finite good, they would fight them to extermination. 
Oh consistency, thou art a jewel" Carlyle truly 
remarks: It 1s Ímpoestble to over-estimate the stu- 
pidity of mankind." 

For the edification of your readers, who hear so 
much of “liberal Kansas," І append a few resolu- 

„tions offered by Mr. С. W. Ab 
one of the grasshopper-meetings, and published tn 
one of the county papers :— 

“WHEREAS, In the infinite goodness of an all-wise 
Creator the grasshopper has been permitted to de- 
posit vast quantities of eggs in the ground in this 
our adopted and much beloved country; and 
4 ча Ан à TN pem Оу ml mill- 
on, and the young devils (the гв) will, if un- 
molested, devastate the face of “this fair domain; 
ei Rewleed, That, b the gredt Jehovah and thro 

* y the e 
the s he voucheafes to us, there shall ae 
*hopper live in this vicinity, if in our power to ac- 
complish the result.“ 

І must yet add that the Baling who, according to 
belief of our Orthodox frienda, sent the grasshoppers 
ie punish us edn sins, 4^ ge 75 mind, -— 
8 now t оррега о e agency o 
birds and cold rains. ы E 

Very respectfully, ЧАМІ,” 


CELEBRITIES AT HOME. 


THE POPE AT THE VATICAN. 

Since Friday, sixteenth of September, 1870, the 
white figure of Pius IX. has never been seen in the 
streets of Rome. On that day, for the last time, he 
walked meg beg Corso from end to end to disprove 
the report t he had secretly escaped from the 
city. He came as usual down the middie of the 
road, an attendant cardinal on esch side, his 
lain with two other prelates following, and behind 
them afew of the noble ‚ Walking at a brisk 
pace, blessing the people knelt before him with 
affectionate reverence, sto ping from time to time to 
put his hand on some child’s head who had run for- 
wank to kiss his ring. Then he crossed the threshold 
of the Vatican he has never since 3 

The “Mount of Myrrh and the НЇП of Frankin- 
cente" is the name given by the Italian faithful to 
the Vhticsn, апа thither the tribes of the earth go 
up to offer homage and bring treasures to the вос- 
cessor of St. Peter, free to admit or exclude as seems 
good to him. The several entrances to the vast and 
ple: palace of the Popes are ed by the cele- 
brated Swiss, clad as of old In thelr parti-colored uni- 
forms of red, yellow, and black,—save that those 
keeplüg the bronze doors of the Scala and the 


Bel 2 — 1 — und thelr hal 
. mets ге y М - 
berds by "Remingtone." At the of the groat 
staircabe | into the court of St. Damasus thera 
is another vn ot iaa Pagal pui 
a new feature in the Vatican interior since 1870, an 
oo а a with the ne gy of 
ace, that people were not surprised when one 
of елы р v7 pus — * 
jallers by whom the Pope ls su to pt 
shook his fist in their and gave them & 
his mind in most vernacular on. But 
passed the courtyard and entered the door 
Шайра M the Papal apartments, one recognizes 
2 е once splendid pontifical pomp. There are 
lay chamberlains in thelr renalasance Spanish 
costumes. and. rufis, the Pope’s attendants іп thelr 
crimson-damask liveries, violet-clad monalgnore, and 
monks and friars, who startle one by their resem- 
blancs to 
one remem they are generals of orders. 
Pius LX. sleeps in one of the smallest of the eleven 
rooms at his command. A narrow, humble 


was confined to and whose eyesight he knew 
was not as good ashis own. Winter and summer 
alike the Pope gets M dere after five o'clock, seldom 
or never later than -pest, and after he has fin- 

remains about an hour and a half 
alone, Ыл time in prayer and meditation, 
At -past seven «алсу Б eaves bis room, and 
accompanied by his attendants proceeds to the pri» 
yata chapel near his apartment, where first he cale- 
brates а mass himself and then attends another said 
by one of his chaplains, At half-pam eight he takes 
a cup of black coffee with some dry bread, and by a 
quarter to nine, or thereabouts, he has entered his 


y and adopted at 


and potentates in disguise, until’ 


' able to all and 


{nkstand. As soon as Pope has seated himself 
in his straight-backed chair, the Cardinal-Secretary 
of State, the ascetic Simeoni, enters with the cor- 
respondence of the day, and tbe oblations, often 
amounting to thousands of francs, laid the day be- 
fore at the feet of His Holineces. 

Next comes the post-bag, and with it the Pope’s 
two private secretaries, Monsignor Mercurelli 


tions are read, Pius IX. sits with his guill-pen in 

d, and writes his sovereign will on eac 
“Qualora la cassa non sia esausta il reverendo Teologo 
somministrera lire duecento ;" Lire 150, solito teso- 
rere, solita cassa,” —in clear, round, well-formed 
letters. After this commence. the official audiences: 
with cardinals; ambassadors who hare letters of 


Notwi ‚АП their expressions of res 
Pius IX. has never consented to recelve His Majesty 
Victor Emanual or any member of the Royal family 
of Italy. As midday spprosches, the vast ante- 
chamber becomes peopled with cardinals, prelates, 
lay chamberlalns, cameriert segreti dí spada е c 

and the one or two of the Roman nobles whose dally 


| turn it may be, waiting to attend His Holiness while 


giving the semi-public audiences which are almost, 
without exception, dally eventa. 

Pius IX. has never been given to posing; he used 
to take hie muff and unfold his blue-ch -linen 
handkerchief with perfect indifference while seated 
р his throne, the centre of the grandest ceremo- 
: ; but he TM npn enn 

е produces as he pauses in full slght of every one 
for а moment on entering the Logg He stands a 
venerable figure, clothed entirely in white—no scrap 
of color save the tips of his red slippers, and the 
p gold chain ane crosa hanging 1 1 Ма neck,— 

е very picture of a grand, good old man whose 
heart » охала m vith —— — опа — 
ground of scarlet an: raped stai cardin 
and violet monsignori. h le a tableau pr seen 
never to be forgotten. According to the etiquette of 
the Papal Court, the visitors kneel as His Holiness 
approaches. By his side walks the monaignore In at- 
tendance, who, armed with a list of names, presenta 
each person in turn. “Santita, Monsieur e Madame 
Tela e Mademoiselle Av», Inglese"; and while Mr, 
and Mrs. Taylor and Miss Harvey kneel and kiss the 
ring upon his finger, the Pope says a few kind words, 
But woe betide whose hot Protestant preju- 
dices accompany into the Pontifical presence- 
chamber! “I perceive we have some new additions 
here to the Vatican gallery of statues,” was the re- 
mark made by Pius IX. as, on one occasion, he 
passed by some ladies whose consciences forbade 
them to kneel where their curiosity ought never to 
have taken them; and pungent indeed fa the Pope's 
wit whenever hé feels called upon to use it in re- 
proof, Soon after he had issued condemnations of 
the excesses іп female attire, some Italian ladies sp- 

at an andience with their heads dressed re- 


y them by the helmets,” replied His 
Holiness. To foreigners he speaks in fluent French 
He calls them all his children, even the members of 


mother. ‘‘Equella,” asked the Pope, indicating a 
remarkably small woman, “е cassa de statura o de 
età (is she short of years or of inches) ““ 

After the Pope has ap Bay: side and down 
E of the two Ший inw * 1 de 

е goes as nearly as е to the 
and delivers а brief — on. His audience is a 
mized one, and he uses words which may be profit- 
to the feelings of none. On 

the very last ocousion he reminded di 
their days were passing, while eternity remain 
mutable. With the audiences the morning's work ls 
ended, and the Pope along the 


em how rap! 
im- 


орда о ози 
of the small rooma ug Fee р of the II- 


ак cardinals present sit on each 
side of him, while all others ate ranged at the long 


times, and the iniquities of 
the Italian and German in 


his explorations in oe 
Nardi set forth the les of some bill against the 
Church or clergy Just laid before the Italian Parlia- 


ment. Not 

the Pope recoun incidents of his early life, as 
when, not long мо, e presence of the bishops who 
had come over а pligrimage from Sonth Amer- 
lea elicited from him a description, first, of the tem- 
pestuous то he made to Chili in 1828, when, em- 
— 8 та - moa of acer m — 
the good ship se,” he accompan 6 Pa 
Logate Monsignore Muzi; and then the А son 
they endured on terra firma, where they were almost 
reduced to live on alms. Or ‚ When, soon after 
the battle of Sedan, he told of the political outbreak 
in 1827, when he was Archhishop of Spoleto, and 
bow опе of the revolutionista going to him for sbel- 
ter, he took him in and alded him to esca The 
name of the revolutionist was Louis Napoleon, and 
that was the only occasion when the two men, one to 
become Pope of Rome and the other Emperor of the 
French, ever met. 

Pius IX. is Italian to. the core, and Mitty, : as in 
fact are all his clever fellow-countrymen, even when 
trenching дра the sacred. Many of his witticlams 
аге historical, as when, on belng asked by a devout 
lady, who was tearfully lamenting the ortunes of 
the Church, if he did not fear for the “Bark of 
Peter," he replied that he was under no apprehen- 
sion on account of the Bark, but he felt some doubts 
аз to what might be the fate of the crew. When 
Cardinal Antonelli told him on one occasion that he 


had been recommended to try the Bagni baths foc 
his gout, the Pope, jestingly aliu to the well« 
known falee reporta of Ап 's brigand origin, 


said he thought his eminence would do well to act 
upon the advice, for he had heard it said the Bagni 
(which in Italian also signifies "the hulks’’) had 
more than once been found efficacious for members 
of his family. Sometimes His Holiness has got 
whst he has given, as in the case of a yearly visit, 
some yeers since, to an asylum for the aged. Ac 
сабзро cm the Pope recited the Lord’s prayer; 
and when he came to the petition, “Et ne nos In- 
ducas in tentationem," а notably ugly old woman, 
who saw his eye fixed upon her, lomedlatel took up 
one ens, Бас ыша nos a mal-occhio," there 18 
a vulgar on the Pope possesses. 

Ata few minutes before two the Pope rises, gives 
his benediction, and those present having kissed his 
hand he goes to dinner. е dining-room adjoins 
the study and bedroom, and in small size and plain 
fdrniture 18 in keeping with them. The Pope always 
dines alone, r Cenni, private chaplain, or 
some other prelate being In attendance, standing 
K. table, and twice a week the Commendatore 

ppini, the segretarío segreto. Having taken his 
seat—in this room his chair has a small canopy over 
it,—Pius IX. reads a few prayers silently, and then 
punctually at two, le served, the menu consi of 
soup and three dishes, of which he seldom partakes 
of more than two, a little Jehannisberg 
cabinet or Cyprus of the Commandery. But these 
good wines have beem prescribed for him; until re- 
cently he never took anything but Vino del 
Fried things he never eats, When the clo 


has 
been removed, the red table-cover and the 
prelate in attendance has retired, the Pope places his 
elbow upon the table, his head upon his hand, and 


dozes for » quarter of an hour, After this brief 
siesta, he takes а few turns along the a, and 
about three o'clock goes to his private chapel, where 
the Holy Sacrament 1s always kept, and remains half 
an hour in prayer; and then, according to the sesson, 
he either returns to his study, or, if it is very fine, is 
carried in his portantina down to the poss which, 
lt must be remembered, le somewhat distant from the 
корен apartments, and apenda the time in recel 

and conversing with what one may call a few intl- 
mate friends, chiefly those officials and prelates re- 
siding in the Vatican. 

But the business of the day le not yet quite con- 
cluded. There are secretaries to be seen—poasibly 
he of the Index Expurgatorius, who reports the 
opinions of the congregation upon some book to be 
entered In that balky vol —or semi-official sudi- 
ences have to be given to bishops about to de or 
it may be to Ci Manning or Ledochowsky just 
arrived. When these are over, the camerteri segreti 
838 и: һе о reads nony from his 

ary what wo called family prayers; 
and than, it ens eight, he to on y 
p opes one dish and a little wine. ns 
IX. then retires to his study, on the table of which 
four wax candles sre b hg—no oll, still less the 
more modern substitutes are ever used in his apart- 
ment,—and spends the rest of his waking hours, un- 
tll ten—his customary time for golng to bed,—in 
strict seclusion and meditation. Then no doubt it Is 
that he thinks over the argaments he shall nse, and 
the biblical parallels he shall employ, fn those dis- 
courses the consideration of which would be out of 


pass those years which all Pontiffs are warned at 
their coronation they shall not see. London World, 


April 4. 


roposing conundrums to each 
E- Je he said, WAY, indy, ualle a 
rude fellow, “a MK д lect 


а lady speaks without refi 1 aro you 
unlike a mirror?" asked the lady. He conld пој tell. 
shed, and you 


there was one lady who did not speak witbous both 
сыйар reflections. 
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THE INDEX aima— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

То foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the tmdi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianien 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfiah schemes. 


In briaf, to haston tho day when Free Belig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiaatiolam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX {в special- 
ly devoted 1s the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
im the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of socleslastical control must be 
wiped out of the Oonatitutions and Statates 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to orgauiss 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or eesay of a thoughtful character, iu 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 


Regniar editorial contributions will on- 
tinue to be furnished by the wellknown em- 


ment writers who have already done so much 


to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from 

ble books and periodicals, and 

articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shal! render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the cous- 
try. ‘The most Liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars » year, payable in advance; and 30 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for aborter periods. АП remit- 
tances of money muet be at the eander’s risk, 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in fuH,must be accompanied 
with the money in each cass, 


Addreas THE INDEX, 
No.25 Washington Street, Boston 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE "РАТВІОТІО ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States Is built on the 
principle that the State сап be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of s happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


& Thess equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they load him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religions opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. Thess equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the msjority, but are possessed to their fallest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians poasees under the Constitution no religious 
righta or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialiste, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sosptios, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and al! other classes of oltizens who diabelieve in the Chris- 
tan religion. 


8. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of ali citizens with respeot to religious 
rights and Liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties із ап ‘act of ns- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Ooustitution declares, the 
government waa founded to “establish.” 


S. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and aot in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really ‘enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their sucoees, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing thelr utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all oftizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging tha free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by obeck- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends om continued Btate ald, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if {thas not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


13. No religion can be favorable to morality whose ооп 
tinued existenoe depends on continued injustice, If the 
Ohurch teaches good morals, of which justice is а funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral infiuenoe becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


13, Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Stato for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no re®pecter of pervons and no respeoter of 
oburches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justioe; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being а compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Ohurch, wrongs every olti- 
пеп whe protests agalust such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining tbe funda- 
mental idea on which it is bult, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTIOLE 1. 

IBOTION 1.—Neither Соме пог any State shall make 
— law an establishment ion, or favor- 
ing any ar form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or eati бв. any ogres a «мова 
crear eect ar religions body, or to 

паш! Beota or es; or taxing the peo- 
pid of any Btate, either directly or indirectly, for the up- 


port of any seot or religious body,or of апу number of 
Beots or 4 ous bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speech orof the prees,or the right of the people peace- 


y eer rr and to petition the Government for a re- 


paocities, 
or malified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate du ve evidence in 
uence of any орон 


shall ever be required 
hi — ay tary 

whio or 
Beorion 3.—Neither the United Du nor any Btate, 


appropriation, for the sup; or in aid, uf any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
а! octrines of 


the f; 
any religious o; 
or in w be observed; or for the 
support, or In , of charity or purpose 


any sect, order, or f — alnn whataoever. 
EOTION 4.—Gongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES, 


A “Crry FATHER" moved to take measures for 
purifying the lock-up from certain foul odors that 
proved the place to be unwholesome physically as 
well as morally, Another Father“ opposed this 
proposition on the ground of public economy, and 
sternly exclaimed to his fellow-ofücial, “You are a 
sentimentalist, sir!” Tes,“ was the dignified and 
crushing retort; ‘‘but the scent I meant was not the 
cent you meant,” 

SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment have been recelved as follows since our laat 
acknowledgment: from Mr. Willlam Little, Man- 
chester, N. H., 111; from Mr. J. E. Louls, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 102; from Mr. Carl Doerflinger, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 20; from Dr. W. Н. Gray, Morgan City, 
La., 25: from Mr, T. J. Atwood, Albion, Wis., 87; 
from Mr, L. А. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis., 49 (mak- 
Ing 171 In all sent by him), Total thus far received 
—6,273. 

Ourve Logan writes that, when Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was first in England, people thought he 
could not be ''altogether sane," because һе was 
afflicted with various isms—Unitarisnism, Transcen- 
dentalism, Parkerism,—of whose dangerousness they 
stood in vague dread. Now, she says, many English 
people of position are Unitarians, though the preju- 
dice against Parkerism 1s still strong enough to keep 
a certain ‘‘brilliant man“ out of Parliament, She 
adds: “The objection most offered to Unitarlanism 
in England is the demóralizing effect it ів considered 
to have among those unblessed with high intellect, 
the rank and file of humanity. Mr. Emerson, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Helen Taylor, George Eliot, George 
Lewes, Stuart Mil! (while in the flesh) might search 
these philosophical rules and believe in their force 
and yet remain persons of the highest morality and 
commendable behavior. But how with the ignorant 
masses who are held in check to such extent as they 
are by the force of religious beliefs and It may be the 
fear of corporea] punishments hereafter?" The only 
parallel to this closing question would be to ask— 
what would become of the earth, if the old Hindu 
elephant that supports it should get tired and step off 
from the tortoise’s back? 

THE Revere (Mass.) church case, which was ex- 
plained in Тнк INDEX of May 24 by Rev. L. К. 
Washburn, receives further light from an account of 
another meeting of the society contained in the Bos- 
ton Journal of June 8, as follows: “Pursuant to а 


warrant issued by the Parish Committee of the Uni- 
tarlan church of Revere a meeting was held last 
evening. The call was signed by G. A. Tapley, En- 
sign Kimball, and W. S. Janvrin, the regular parish 
committee; but the opposition, or those opposed to 
the pastor, Rev. L. K. Washburn, had somehow got 
the only legible copy of the warrant—that originally 
posted on the church-door having either faded or 
been wilfully erased,—took poasesalon of the meeting, 
Mr. Henry Spavin calling the assembly to order and 
announcing that only the old members or those who 
represented the parish a given number of years ago 
would be entitled to vote. He then called the mem- 
bers to vote for в Moderator, retaining the ballot-box 
in his own custody and allowing only certain parties 
to deposit ballots. Of course al! this was not with- 
out vigorous protest, but a vote was declared, never- 
theless, the whole number being 7, of which Ensign 
Kimball had 6, and he was declared elected and 
took the chair. The election of Clerk was then pro- 
ceeded with, only the same members voting, result- 
Ing in the choice of W. R. Towle. Without trans- 
acting any further business the oppoeltion meeting 
then adjourned and left the building. The regulara, 
who numbered about two dozen present, then organ- 
ized with the choice of Jonathan Stone as Moderator 
and G. Arthur Tapley ss Clerk. G. A, Tapley, W. Э, 
Janvrin, and J. Erving Magee were elected stand- 
ing committee, and G. Arthur Tapley Treasurer and 
Collector. А committee consisting of W. B. Eaton, 
J. E. Adams, and Rev. L. К. Washburn was chosen 
to draft by-laws. It was voted that all who sub- 
scribed and paid for the support of the parish and 
voted during the last parish year shall be considered 
members of the Soclety. The meeting then ad- 
journed to Sunday afternoon next.“ 


Мв. CRADWICk's lecture on Thomas Paine; the 
Method and Value of his Religious Teachings” (ad- 
vertised on the last page of this issue), is a very hon- 
est and even anxiously consclentious attempt to do 
full justice to its subject. In the main It la success- 
ful, and should be thoughtfally read by every one 
desirous to form an accurate estimate of Paine's 
place in the history of religion, But candor compels 
us to say that Mr. Chadwick, with all his fine appre- 
ciation and liberal encomiam, says some harsh 
things which we regret because we do not think them 
true, For Instance, he eays that Paine made against 
the Bible “charges of obscenity which fly back 
into the writer’s face and brand it with dishdnor.” 
We must calmly take our place at Paine's side, and 
share the “dishonor” ; for we believe that the Bible, 
with all its excellences, contains so much that іа ob- 
scene and polluting that we have always shrunk 
from putting !t as a whole Into the hands of our own 
children, and have preferred to read to them alond such 
portions as may benefit and not deprave their tender 
minds. “If there is one wilfully immoral word from 
Genesis to Revelations," says Mr. Chadwick,“ I cannot 
now recall it. Whatever might be called obscenity is 
as innocent as the unconscious doings of a little child.” 
Apparently the absence of immoral motives in the 
Bible-writers (which we are quite willing to concede) 
is regarded as decisive against the charge of obscen- 
ity In the Bible itself. But the question whether 
the Bible ls or ia not an obscene book in many pas- 
sages must be settled on other grounds. If its con- 
tents are anywhere such as cannot be read aloud to 
women or children In decent soclety,—if pure-minded 
parents would indignantly refuse to put Into the 
hands of their innocent child the foul stories which 
too often defile the Bible's pages, were it not for the 
partial paralyels of their moral nature by Orthodox 
superstition,—then Paine’s charges of obscenity’ 
are (тие, and bring no "'dishonor" to him—though 
he himself is not faultless in this very matter. Just 
discrimination loses itself In overweening partiality 
to the Bible when his charges are denied. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1816. 

Жее, Tunt we accept the offer of the Boston Тирюх 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Ushed In its columna and claim no control or {nflnence in 
its general editorial management. 


 ——— RR 
THE DEMANDS OP LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from juat taxation. 

2. We demand that the AY of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in Stato Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

з. We demand that ali publio 2 for educa- 
sone. — charitable institutions of а sectarian character 
0 Conse. 


4. We demand that ап us services now sustained 


the government shall be hed; and especially that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as à text-book or avowedly as & book of rell wor- 


р, shall be prohibited. 

б. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by tha ernors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
m all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simpie affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

1. We demand that al! laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
Tag ЧӨ observance of Sunday аз the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

В. We demand that all laws 100 to the enforcement of 
“Obristian” morality shall be abroga) and that al] laws 
shall be conformed to the гадаа of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand tbat not only in the Oonstitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or ad- 
корр" shall be conceded to Christianity or апу other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
ed and administered on а рогеїу secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, uuflinchingly, and promptly made, 
tO MM 


The above is the platform of Тнв INDEX, во far na the 
editor is individually concerned. Bat no other person, and 
по onganization, can be justly or truthfally held responsi- 
ble for И without his or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


The Trial of Galileo.” 


BY A. MEZIERES, 
OF THE FRENOH ACADEMY. 


Many points have been left obscure in the history 
of the double trial of Galileo, the details of which 
tilllately were but aute known, The impor- 
tant work published by Domenico Bertit fills up 
some of these gape, by placing before our eyes a col- 
lection of authentic documents taken from the secret 
archives of the Vatican, We have here no work of 
partisanship, undertaken in the Interest of religious 
controversy, but an historical work executed with all 
the scropulons care that is nowadays exacted In all 
historical researches. In France the question had 
already been handled a Blot, Joseph Ber- 
trand, Troueseart, and . Henri Martin, the first 
two approaching it with 3 opinlons that 
alded but little in the ‘ery of 
the others brought to the discussion a remarkable 
spirit of impartiality. But all of these writers lacked 
the indispensable elements of information which 
now, thanks to the labors of Domenico Berti, are at 
the disposal of the future biographers of Galileo, 
If we have suffered ourselves to be anticipated by an 
Itallan In the publication of the documenta relating 
to this famous case, we must attribute the fact either 
to the negligence or to the prudence of the French 

vernment, for we were in possession, for nearly 

lf a century, of the valuable manuscript, the full 
text of which is now published by Be Having 
been taken out of the Vatican archives during the 
firat empire and carried to Paris, this original collec- 
tion was there seen by the historian Denina, but he 
thought it to be of no importance. Nevertheless 
Napoleon Т. ordered it to be published, with a trans- 
lation facing the text; but the publication, though 
begun, was not continued: only the nning of the 
work was then known, and of this Delambre, the 
astronomer, gave an account to tbe Italian Venturi. 

In December, 1814, according to the Duke de 
Blacas, the private library of Louis XVIII. received 
the entire MS. in the same condition in which it had 
been found by the Imperial government in Italy, and 
thence carried to France. During the early years of 
the Restoration, active negotiations were carried on 
by the court of Rome with the French government, 
to secure the return of these important documents. 
The government, though it did not positively refuse 
to comply, nevertheless delayed and procrastinated. 
It was not until 1846, after thirty-two years of n 
tiation, that the MS. was sent back to Rome, at the 
instance, no doubt, of Rossi, who himself presented 
it to Plus IL, in behalf of Гоша Philippe. By tbe 
De it was restored in December, 1848, to the secret 
archives of the Vatican, and there ít still remains. 

All that was known of this MS. before the publi- 
cation of Berti's work rested upon a selection of 
documents published at Rome in 1850, with many 

tions, by Monsignore Marino Marini, sometime 
fect of the et Arehives of ША Holy See, ang 
upon a larger work, {п some respects Inezact, and іп 
others imperfect, р blished In Paris in 1867, by 
Henri de lEpinols. Both of these writers take 
special points of view: they appear to һе more intent 
upon jus the judges condemned Galileo 
than upon laying bare the whole truth with the bold- 
ness and freedom of an historian. Hence we can 
appreciate the motlves which led them to publish 
only в portion of the MS. though the whole of it 
was in their hands, Did the court of Rome really 
suppose that these two publications contained all the 
documenta pertsining to the double trial of Galileo, 
or did It think that the time had come for no longer 
hiding anything from the public? However that 
may be, at all eventa Domenico Berti, in February, 
1870, waa itted to examine the MS., and even to 
copy It at his leisure in the room of Father Theiner, 
whe had been officially authorized to intrust it to 
him. The present publication, therefore, was not 
procured by fraud, and, if the Holy See should bave 
any occasion to regret it, at least it could neither dis- 
pute its authenticity, nor complain that the work 
was done without Its consent. 


I. 

The interesting history of tbe travels of and the 
final destiny of the Vatican MS. is merely the preface 
of a far more important history, whose events we will 
endeavor to record impartially, with the sole orn 
of unveiling and bringing to Went the truth, Galileo, 
celebrated from his early years for the value of his 
discoveries and the bri of his lectures at the 
University of Padua, loaded with honors at Venice and 
at Florence, and admired throughout all Italy, was 

ursuing the course of his great researches with the 

Idness of а man confident of his strength and of 
his fame, when certain slight indications no doubt 
warned him that it would not be disadvantageous, 
if he would carry on his researches In safety, to win 
the favor of the Sacred 8 Accordingly he set 
out in 1611 for the Eternal City, without confessed 
misgiving, but with the ambition and expectation of 
Interesting the most infinential personages of the 
Roman court in his discoveries. He was nearing the 
decisive moment of his career, He had not as yet 
been disquieted by the objections of the theologians, 
though in prosecuting his studies of the constitution 
of the universe he was touching upon delicate ques- 
tions which he could not expect to be permitted to 
discuss freely, without having first gained the sym- 
pathy, or at least the neutrality, of the Church, The 
court of Rome at that time exercised such moral 
authority in Italy, and especially at Florence, where 
Gallleo resided, that people in some sense walted for 


ae from the Revue des Deux Mondes by J. Fitz- 
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thë truth, whtie: 


her decision before they would accept the best-estab- 
lished conclusions in astronomy. The Grand-duke of 
Tuscany could not but be pleased at the discovery 
of Jupiter's satellites, announced іп the Sidereus 
Nuncius; and he was all the more ready to believe, 
because these new heavenly bodies had received his 
family name; vet his own secretary had to admit 
that the discovery would never recelve the unani- 
mous assent of the learned world until it was ap- 
roved and verified at Rome. There sat the Roman 
ollege, a regular tribunal, scientific as well as the- 
ologi „Whose decrees were law in Catholic coun- 
ев, 
Galileo, who was а man of tare good sense, and 
pertectly conversant with the ways of the world, had 
п advance formed at Rome the best and the most 
powerful of relations, Besides, he came there in a 
sort of officiai capacity, at the d-duke's — 
and he was entertained there by the Tuscan am 
sador. Prelates, cardinals, princes, vied with one 
another for the Honor of eres and banquets 
to the moet illustrious representative of Italian sci- 
ence. At the palace of Cardinal Bandini, in the 
beautiful gardens of the Quirinal, in the villa of the 
Marquis Ces! on the summit of the Janiculan, 
Galileo delighted a society of élite by having them 
ees ris pue during the serene nlghts of Aprii, the 
vault of heaven through the telescope which he had 
recently invented, which bears his name, He 
awakened a genuine enthusiasm one day when, after 
dinner, he pointed his telescope toward St. John of 
Lateran, three miles distant, and enabled the guests 
= DA the Inscription upon the facade of that ba- 
аса. 

His arguments did not equally convince all of 
those who were present at his astronomical! obaerva- 
tions, and who listened to the explanation he gave of 
the movement of Jupiter's four satellites, the In- 
equalities of the moon's surface, and the phases of 

enus and Saturn, and to the discussions he carried 
on with those who opposed his views. His doctrine 
implied the confirmation of the system of Copernicus 
and the demonstration of the earth’s motion, which 
were no longer reserved for mathematicians only, 
but made intelligible to all by в series of experimenta. 
Here was an innovation calculated to alarm the theo- 
logians. A system that might be regarded as in- 
offensive so long as it was only a mathematical 
hypothesis, useful to men of ence in their re- 
searches, became a very different thing on being 
transformed into a physical truth accessible to the 
senses, and ant with consequences touc the 
plurality of worlds and the aim of creation. Hence 
the apparent triumph of Galileo hid from view perils 
the magnitude of which at first eluded his penetrat- 
ing mind. While he was giving himself up, with 
perhaps over-much confidence, to the pleasure of 
success, and was — too easily to his habitual 
temptation to answer objections with sarcasm, the 
ecclesiastical authority quietly set on foot an inquiry 
into the Orthodoxy of his opinions. Cardinal Bels 
larmin, probably in the name of his colleagues of the 
Inguisitlon, asked of the members of the Roman 
College (without mentloning Gallleo's name) what 
was to be thought of the astronomical observations 
that had recently been promulgated by а distin- 
guished mathematician. 

This e the firet symptom that we have been able 
to discover of the intervention of theology in the 
examination of Galileo’s scientific opinions. The 
response of the Roman College was favorable to him; 
but, from that moment forward, the alarm was 
sounded, and the Inquisition never lost alght of him. 

в 


Office, even before he 
had 4 Rome, inquired of the tribunal at Padua 
wh nst Cesare Cre- 
discretions, there 
might not be something to compromise Galileo. A 
direct personal attack, inspired by an roit ess Д 
seal, quickly followed these early впарісіопа, On 
return to Florence, Galileo took up his labors afresh 
In the pleasant solitudes of the Belvedere, placed at 
his service by the kind hospitality of the grand-duke; 
there he recelved his friends and pupils, who, on de- 
arting from these conversaziones, propagated his 
octrines. At this a Dominican friar, Thomas Cac- 
cini, took umbrage, and, іп а sermon delivered at 
Santa Maria Nuova, on the miracle of Joshua, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “Viri Galilei, quid statis aspi- 
cientes in colum ? The friar doubtless had heard of 
в conversation held at the court In presence of the 
Grand-duchess dowager Christine of Lorraine, and 
the Archduchess Madeleine of Austria, in the course 
of which Father Castelli, в pupil of Galileo, had en- 
deavored to prove, to the great satisfaction of his 
hearers, that one might believe in the earth’s motion 
without questioning the authenticity of Joshua's 
miracle. Upon this subject Galileo addressed to bia 
pupil a famous letter, In which he precisely set forth 
the rights of sclence, at the same time asserting for 
religion its own. Here, according to him, are two 
separate domains, which are not rashly to be con- 
founded. 
“The Holy Scripture," said he, “can neither lie 
nor err, but it n to be in reted; for, were we to 


Inalst upon the literal sense of the words, we should 


find not only contradictions, but heresies and blasphe- 
mies; weshonld have to give to God hands, feet, ears, 
to suppose him subject to like passions with men,—to 
anger, remorse, hatred; and, again, to hold that he 
forgeta the past and la ignorant of the future. . . . In- 
asmuch as the Bible constantly requires interpreta- 
tlon to explain how very different the true sense of 
the words is from their apparent eignification, it ap- 

ears to me that It should be quoted in scientific 
erations only as the last resort, In truth. Holy 
Scripture and Nature both come from the Divine 
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Word, the one being the dictation of the Holy Ghost, 
while the other is the executor of God's decrees; 
but it was fitting that, in the Scriptures, the lan 
should be adapted to the people’s understanding in 
many things where the appesrance differs widely 
from the reality, Nature, on the other hand, Is in- 
exorable and immutable; she ів not at all concerned 
whether the hidden reasons and means through 
which she works are or are not Intelligible to man, 
because she never oversteps the limit of the laws im- 
posed upon һег. Hence it appears that when we 

ave to do with nataral effects brought under our 
eyes by the experience of our senses, or deduced 
from absolute demonstrations, these can in no wise 
be called in question on the strength of Scripture- 
texts that are susceptible of a thousand erent 
interpretations, for the words of Scripture are not so 
strictly limited in their significance a» the phenomena 
of Nature. I therefore think it would be wise to 
forbid persons from using texts of Holy Scripture, 
and from forcing them, as it were, to support as true 
certain propositions in natural science, whereof the 
contrary may to-morrow be demonstrated by the 
senses or by mathematical reasoning.” 

This noble letter, the moderation of which would 
nowadays be admitted by every theologian, but 


which then gave out a dangerous odor of novelty, no 
doubt p. from hand to hand, was read by ill-die- 
osed ns, perhaps fomented the agitation pro- 


uced by Caccini'a vehement, assault, and furnished 
to another Dominican, Niccola Lorini, an opportunity 
of denouncing Galileo to the congregation of the 
Holy Оса. Here,“ said the informer, "are propo- 
sitions that seem to be "ptg and rash, opinions 
that contradict the text of the Holy Scripture Be- 
Sides," he added, “Galileo and his disciples s 
with little respect of the fathers of the Ch , of 
St. Thomas of Aquino, and of Aristotle, whose 
philosophy has rendered so much service to the 
scholastic theology." The Inquisition, though search 
was made, was unable to procure the original of the 
letter, for Castell had given It back to his master, 
and he prudently refused to part with it. The in- 
quisitors contented themselves with an examination 
of the copy sent by Lorini, in which they discovered 
a few lli-aounding phrases; but, on the whole, noth- 
ing Чеди contradictory of the language of Script- 
ure. Still they continued to note the words of 
Galileo; they questioned two Tuscan ecclesiastics 
about the s es that he might have uttered in 
their hearing; they scrutinized the letters he had 
published on the subject of observing sun-spota. 

Galileo, though quite orant of the strict watch 
kept on him by the Inguisition, had a vague appre- 
hension of imminent danger. To ward it off, he 
adopted the expedient of going again to Rome in 
1615, and of pleading his cause fn person In the 
queer where a successful defence was most to be 

esired. It has been asserted that Galileo was sum- 
moned before the bar of the Holy Office, but thay 
who во assert are in error as to the date. It was not 
ШП а much later od—viz., the beginning of his 
second trlal—that he was ordered to a in Rome. 
On the present occasion he went of hís own accord, 
no per possessed of the fearless assurance with 
which he made his first journey, yet confidently hop- 
ing that he would disarm his opponents by the clear- 
ness of his explanations. Perchance he rested his 
expectation of convincing them as much upon the 
graces and charms of his wit and the personal at- 
tractiveness which won for him all hearts, as upon 
the strength of his arguments, 

Besides, he had taken more pains than even he did 
in 1611 to prepare the ground. He had, in t 
letters, rekindled the zeal of his friends, and had 

ain obtained for himself all the external tokene of 

е official protection of the grand-duke. Aa before, 
he went down to the ambassador’s palace, the villa 
of the Trinità de’ Monti, where now the Academy of 
France has its seat, and, the day after his arrival, 
went into tha country. What with detailed explana- 
tions made in the presence of numerous auditors, 
keen and lively disputations in which he plainly 
showed the weakness of his opponents, frequent 
visita to distingulshed personages, brief tractates In 
which he demonstrated the truth of the Copernican 
system, he omitted nothing that could influence in 
his own favor those currents of opinion which judges 
themselves cannot withstand. 

Unfortunately for Galileo, the tribunal of the In- 
quisition was but little affected by external influ- 
ences; it Imposed laws on opinion, and took no 
&dvice from it. The members of the Huly Office, 
heedless of the steps taken by the Illustrious astron- 
omer, and of the ardor with which his idess were 
espoused by а portion of Roman society, went on 
quietly with their work. In examining the lettera 
on the sun-spots, they found therein two proposi- 
tions worthy of censure, On the 24th of February, 
1616, they unanimously pronounced it absurd and 
heretical to assert that the sun is motionless, and 
that the earth revolves. The soverelgn pontiff im- 
mediately ordered Cardinal Bellarmin to summon 
Galileo, and to have him promise that he would no 
longer uphold а proposition condemned by the 
Church. “If he refuses to obey,” sald the pontifical 
letter, the Father Commissary, in the presence of а 
хону and witnesses, shall enjoin him absolately to 
abstain from te that doctrine and that opinion, 
from upholding it or even speaking of it; in case he 
does not comply, he shall be cast {nto jail." Accord- 
ingly, on the 26th of February, 1616, Cardinal Bel- 
larmin, in the presence of the аат А пега] ої 
the Holy Office and two witnesses, invi allleo to 
renounce the two condemned propositions. After 
Bellarmin, the commissary-general agalr intimated 
to him, on behalf of the Pope and the entire congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, the formal order no longer 
to uphold, teach, and defend this opinion, whether 
by writing, by word of mouth, or in any manner 


whatsoever; If he falled to comply, he was to be 


prosecuted by the Holy Office, Galileo promised to 
obey.* On the bth of March following, the congre- 
gation of the Index condemned the work of Coper- 
nicus until it should be corrected. 

From these authentic facts It results that в certain 
number of modern historians are decelved them- 
selves, or would decelve us, when they insinuate 
that the Holy Office meant to condemn, not the sys- 
tem of Copernicus, but Galileo's theological Interpre- 
tations of It. There was no question whatever about 
theological Interpretations. neither Copernicus’ 
book, nor In the letters on the asun-apota, ls there a 
word, a single phrase, In which the Holy Scriptures 
are gom Tro If here and there In his correspond- 
ence Gallleo, ont of respect to religion, endeavored 
to reconcile the data of science with the text of the 
Bible, he never published these explanations. It 
was not upon these рата manuscript documents 
that he was tried; and the only document that fur- 
nished а basis for the charge was a printed work, 
purely scientific In character, and having nothing 
whatever to do with theology. By no manner of ar- 
gumentation can the fact be negatived that a tribunal 
of theologiana conatituted itself a judge In a question 
of science, and decided it as an authority decides. 
The Holy Office did not forbid receiving and teach- 
ing the doctrine of Copernicus, on the ground that it 
was 8 demonstrated, as some of the apologista 
of the Holy See would have us believe. They would 
not permit it to be demonstrated; б pronounced 
it in advance to be absurd, heretical, contrary to 
the text of the Scripture," Such is the whole truth 
about Galileo’s first trial, and Domenico Berti sets it 
forth with much dialectic vigor. 


IL 

Galileo once reduced to silence by the act of sub- 
mission to which he had subscribed, the object of 
the Inquisition was attained. No useless rigor fol- 
lowed the first procedure. Provided that the culprit 
spoke no more about the motion of the earth, the 
court of Rome would like nothing better than to 
make the most of a great mind that for а moment 
had gone astray, but whoee genius and whose scien- 
tific ame were intact. After the trial, Galileo re- 
mained three months In Rome, and was kindly re- 
cel ved by the sov ntlff, In fact, the rumor 
having spread that he been punished by the 
Holy Office and obliged to retract and to do penance, 
he obtained from Cardinal Bellarmin a certificate to 
the contrary effect, All that was done, sald the car- 
dinal, was to forbid him defen or uphol the 


system of C cus, What advantage could it 
have been to Gallleo down from the high posi- 
tion he occupied in the world's opinion? It was 


scapi, for the purposes of hia judges, if they could 
E ae thee pposed they had eded; b 

su ey succeeded; but 
here they tailed to take account of the overmastering 
impulse to propagate truth, which is the very essence 
of sclantific genius, Galileo could neither erase from 
his mind а belief that rested on s demonstration, nor 
refuse to employ it in advancing to fresh discoveries, 
nor abatain from speaking of it with those who con- 
sulted him with regard to thelr own astronomical 
labors, or took an intereatin his. In his retirement 
at the Belvedere, where, since his return from Rome, 
he led а more secluded life than ever, he received, as 
in former times, numerous visite, nearly all prompted 
by the love of science. He was still the zed 
and admired head of the scientific movement in 
Italy, Why should he not converse about the cardi- 
nal proposition of the earth’s motion with the young 
savanta who came to ask his advice and to receive 
his instruction? A distinguished Italian narrates 
how, ha spent a few days with him, after the 
close of his first trial, he heard from Galileo’s month 
the exposition of the Copernican system, was con- 
verted to his ideas, and himsolf then converted 
Campanella to that doctrine. 

Hence the submiselon of Galileo was only appar- 
ent. Later he was justly ch with ha 
broken his promise. Still, he avoided compromising 
himself publicly, and in his first work, П Sag- 

е, which is а modal of keen, clever irony, he 

y ventured to write anything touching on tha 
system of Copernicus. Presently the election of в 
new pontiff inspired him with the hope that the 
court of Rome might relax ita rigor. Urban VIII., 
of the family of Barberini, was a Florentine, з lover 
of letters, well-disposed toward the Academy of the 
Lincel, and especially friendly to Galileo, to whom 
he had addressed, while yet а cardinal, some уегвеа 
conceived in a vein of eulogy. Galileo went to Rome 
to see him, had віх long sudiences with him, 
was presented by him th a picture, medals, 
agnus deis, and в Temp for his son, and doubtless 
talked with him about the great subject which filled 
his mind. We cad only guess at what was said by 
the two friends, Some authors assert that Urban 
VIII. then inclined toward the Copernican system; 
others, on the contrary, say that he demonstrated to 
Galileo the impossibility of maintaining the theory 
of the earth’s motion. The truth ія, that we know 
nothing sbout the matter. Neither the Pope nor the 
astronomer has given out anything about the nature 
of their conversations. Perhaps even, as we shall 
shortly see, they belleved that they could agree, 
while differing from one another widely. 

At all evente, It seems that, deing from the acces- 
slon of Urban VIII. to the pontifical throne, Galileo 
felt more free to touch anew upon the forbidden sub- 
ject, under s different form. Was this the reault of an 
ii, dip nci. T er pet in the friendship of the sov- 
erelgn pontiff, of а too favorable vege (nape of 
some friendly speeches, or of the Imposelbillty of be- 

Tn a work entitled Galileo Galilei und dis Römische 
Curts (Stuttgart, 1876), Herr von Gebler disputes the au- 
thenticity of the document which states these facta. Berti 
makes a victorious reply to him. 


Ing silent while кеи was speaking boldly outside 
of Italy, while on Italian soil one was constantly 
harassed AT ecran opponents, and, though one'a 
hand were full of trutha, one durst not open it and 
rout them? The Dialogues оп the 0 Great 
Systema of the Universe, which were destined to 
bring Galileo Into so much trouble, show that, in 
writing them, he stood between the conflicting in- 
fluences of a strong desire to speak and the fear of 
compromising himself. He rather insinuatee his 
Ideas with trne Itallan finesse than puts them forth 
boldly, He does not defend the Copernican system, 
but expounds it, He even takes the precaution of 
stating, In a preface, the rough draft of which had 
been sent to him from Rome, that the true alm of 
his work is to show that in Italy ideas are not con- 
дешпей unknown, and that nowhere із this delicate 
matter better understood than in Italy. He care- 
fully avolds drawing conclusions, The personage 
whom he introduces as the representative of 
doctrine of Ptolemy, and as the defender of the be- 
Mef in the earth’s immobility, though clad in the 
strongest dialectical coat of mail, and though driven 
to his last ditch by the keen raillery and the copious 
logie of his interlocutors, replies to them unmoved: 
“Your arguments are the moat ingenions that can be 
conceived; but I consider them to be neither true 
nor conclusive." Father Riccardi, Master of the 
Sacred Palace, whose business it was to examine 
Galileo'a eene suffered himself to be half-way 
*won by these exhibitions of innocence, and gave в 
permit for the work to be printed, though not with- 
out resistance. He afterward protested that he had 
bean deceived by the author, and that some of the 
conditions on which he had 1 * the imprimatur 
were not fulfilled, At first It was agreed that the 
Dialogues should be printed at Rome; but at the 
earnest entreaty of leo, leave was granted to have 
the work done at Florence, where it would involve 
less trouble and cost to him, and where, above all, 
he could more easily evade the surveillance of the 
Sacred Palace. In this — Galileo displayed 
& fecundity of resource and a force of will that show 
how Important he considered the publication of his 
work to be. The chief frult of his address was that 
he escaped а second revision of the text, which 
would have been made at Rome had the work been 

rinted there. Galileo chose rather to deal with the 
o] at Florence, to whom Father Riccardi had 
delegated his powers, but who, doubtless at the so- 
licitation of the pe. exercised these powers 
with less rigor than would have been used at the 
Sacred Palace. We can imagine the wrath mani- 
fested by the conrt of Rome; in fact, despite all its 
Jinesse, it had been outwitted by an Italian shrewder 
even than itself, by & fellow-countryman of Mac- 
chisvelli. 

Would Galileo have been во eager for the publica- 
tion of his work, if he had foreseen the d to 
which he exposed himself by publishing it? The 
sovereign pontiff, Immediately upon recelpt of the 
book, in the beginn of August, 1632, was highly 
incensed, charged Gallleo with having made an un- 
handsome return for his kindness, and would on the 
spot have referred the author and the book to the 
tribunal of the Holy Office, had he not been re- 
strained by the importunities of the ambassador 
Niccolini, and his fear of offending the Grand-duke 
of Tuscany. Gallleo,“ sald Urban, “has not acted 
without deliberation, has not sinned through i 
norance; he was perfectly well aware of the difficul- 
tles of the case, for I myself have made them clear 
to him." These expressions of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the sovereign pontiff would seem to show 
that, in the interviews of which we have spoken, the 
two friends had touched on the delicate question of 
the earth's motion, and that, by a process of self-illu- 
sion quite natural under the circumstances, each had 
supposed he һай convinced the other. The Pope 
was angry at Galileo, as at one in whom he had 
for a long time mistakenly reposed confidence,—as 
thongh a fraud had been practised upon him, This 
feeling which had broken the bond of their old 
friendship, explains the harshness with whicn Urban 
treated the friend of his youth. Nor had Galileo 
been leas mistaken with regard to the disposition of 
the Pope’s mind. Нә flattered himself that he 
should find in him an Indulgent jud of his astro- 
nomical theories, while In point of fact he was wound- 
Ing Urban in his most sacred convictions. Had he 
known that the Pope was so opposed to the system 
of Copernicus, doubtless he пеуег would have braved 
the wrath of one whose power was unlimited, or af- 
fronted a tribunal from which there was no appeal. 

On receipt of the Dialogues, Urban Instructed a 
commission to examine the book and report to him. 
As soon as the report came into hie handa, he com- 
manded the Шш; at Florence to communicate to 
Galileo а forma! summons to appear in October be- 
fore the commissary-general of the Holy Office in 
Rome, Galileo, then seventy years of age, and suf- 
fering from hernía, asked the authoritles to take 
{nto consideration his age and his malady, and to 
dispense him from the journey. The Grand-duke of 
Tuscany interceded for him. But Urban would 
lleten to nothing. Fearing lest he should be deceived, 
as he belleved he had been before, he would permit 
no delay. He would not even believe the testimony 
of three physicians who attested the reality of Gal- 
ileo’s malady; he sent the inquisitor in person to 
him, with orders to arrest and bring him in irons to 
Rome, if he was found to be in a condition to bear 
the journey. Poor Galileo had taken to his bed, and, 
as Was said by one of his friends, he was more in 
danger of going to the other world than to Rome." 
He was not in a condition to be removed until Jan- 
uary, 1638. The good offices of the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany attended him to the presence of his Judges, 
and there the friendship of Niccolini accompani 
him, —wenk succors these In the face of such power- 
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ful adversaries, At first the ambassador's palace 
was appointed as his place of confinement, and he 
was commanded not to leave i£; һе went out only in 
order to submit to the interrogatories proposed to 
him by the Holy Office. 

On the 12th of April he was inte ed for the 
firat Ише. To begin with, he waa asked if he re- 
membered what took place in 1616, when he had to 
appear before Cardinal Bellarmin aud the commis- 
sary-general of the Holy Office. Galileo admitted 
having heard it declared on that day that the system 
of Copernicus could not be maintained or defended, 
as being con to the Holy Scriptures. “It may 
be," he added, that at the same time I myself was 
forbidden to maintain or defend that opinion; but I 
do not recollect, it la now so long ago." Whatever 
way te the interest now taken Їп a case so bound u 
with the question of the freedom of thought, it 
not easy to belleve with Berti that Galileo replied to 
this first interrogatory with entirely faith. 
When a prohibition is issned in terms so formal as 
those we have given, upon во definite a point, neither 
the form nor the substance la ever forgotten. Am- 
biguity was ont of the question after Bellarmin's 
warning, and atill more r the solemn {njanction 
of the commisssry-general. Domenico Berti is in 
error with regard to the psychological conditions of 
memory where he saya that It must have been easier 
for Galileo to recollect the conciliatory words of Car- 
dinal Bellarmin than the threats of the commissary- 
general. On the contrary, what strikes one moet 
under euch circumstances, what Impresses itself 
deepest in the memory, is the threats. How could 
any one forget words во aimple, so clear, во menacing 
as these: Tou are forbidden to maintain this opin- 
lon, to teach or to defend it, whether by writing or 
by word of mouth, or in any other manner whatso- 
ever, else the Holy Office will take information 
against you!" These last words in particular must 
have buried themselves like an arrow in the memo 
of Galileo, nevermore to come out. He knew 
too well what he had to fear from the Inquisition 
ever to forget on what conditions that tribunal 
to take no further cognizance of him. The silence 
he kept in public for sixteen years upon the forbidderr 
subject, and even the care he took in his Dia- 
logues to give to bis thoughts an inoffenaive turn, 
might serve as evidence of the faithfulness of his 
memory. 

The fact 1s, that the reason of Galileo's taking up 
his pen again to treat a forbidden subject was not 
that he had forgotten the formal prohibition, He 
might have made answer, with pe franknese, that, 
though he had been ordered to hold hls peace, yet he 
had not been convinced, and that, after so man 

ears of silence, the n of proclaiming the tru 

ad more power over him than the fear of disobeying, 
But it waa not for & mind so subtile, nor for a char- 
acter зо wary us that of Gallleo, to be Чей down to а 
categorical declaration, and so to shut every portal 
of escape. He chose rather to use evasions with his 
judges, to plead extenuating circumstances, to pro- 
duce the impression that he might have misunder- 
stood, but that he had not acted with evil intent and 
with his eyes open. Even while undergolng the first 
interrogatory, he was stil] in hopes of finding in the 
Bove pontiff some remnant of friendship, or, at 
least, of good-will; and this was another reason why 
he made an evasive reply, and did not compromise 
himself by an озул admission of his offences. Не 
appears to have believed, at this first session, that it 
would be possible for him to have a private interview 
with the holy father. Being questioned as to what 
had been sald to him by Сагдіпа) Bellarmin In 1616, 
he replied that some of the details of thelr conversa- 
tion he could Intrust only to the ear of the sovereign 
pontiff. This plainly was a request for an interview 
with Urban. judges seemed not to understand 
him, or, if they carried his words to the holy father, 
they obtained from him no favorable answer; but, 
in the course of the trial, it became evident that Gal- 
Пео could expect neither indulgence nor commisera- 
tion from his old friend, 

All of Galileo's answers at the first imterrogatory 
present the same character of ambiguity. On b 
asked whether, before he begged of Father Ri 
license to print his Dialogues, he had Informed 
the master of the Sacred Palace of his having pre- 
viously been forbidden to treat certain subjecta, his 
reply was that he had not mentioned that to Father 
Riccardi, for he did not think it necessary to do во, 
having no scruples, nor having supported or defended 
in his book the opinion of the earth's motion and 
the stability of the sun.“ It ls not altogether cer- 
tain that, by thus altering the truth, Gallleo chose 
the best line of defence; probably a little more of 
frankness would have served him better. He was 
simply trifling with his judges and taking them for 
Тоо, мп he pow to make LEMMA Ballagh — in 
his ues, his purpose to demon- 
atrate the "weakness and insufüclency" of Coperni- 
cus' argumenta. The ulses in which the author 
clothes his thonghts fail to deceive the thoughtful 
reader, Throughout the work, the defender of 
Ptolemy’s theory, Simplicio (In whom it has been 
wrongfully supposed that some of the traits of Urban 
VIII. may be found), is overthrown by his oppo- 
nente' argumenta, and made an object of ridicule by 
their irony. Surely, it was imprudent. on the part of 
Galileo to deny the evidence, thus giving to his de- 
fence the appearance of donble-dealing, 

Nor did the resort to this course deceive any one. 
The three judges who bad queationed him, unani- 
mously declared that in his book he had contravened 
the injunctions of Cardinal Bellarmin, and the de- 
cree of the Congregation of the Index. Two of 
them added that he was gravely suspect of adher- 
ing to the doctrine of Copernicus, After the close of 
his first interrogatory, he was removed to the palace 
of the Holy Office, and there he occupied a chamber 


in the sleeping-apartments of the wardens, with an 
express prohibition of going out without leave. 
Here he had long and frequent Interviews with Fa- 
ther Vincenzo Macolano, commissary of the Holy 
Office, an educated man of kindly disposition, and а 
friend of the grand-duke and of the n ambas- 
sador; Father Macolano took it upon himself to 
warn Gallleo of the dangers of the situation, and to 
ald him with bis counsels, First of all, he induced 
Galileo to submit without reserve, to admit his of- 
fences, and to кеўе. I made his error patent to 
him," wrote the father commissary, at the close of 
one of their Interviews; “he clearly saw that he had 
made а mistake; that in his book he had gone too far; 
and he expressed to me his t in worde full of 
feeling, as though he drew ‘ort from the knowl- 
edge of his error, and was thinking of confesaing it 
judicially. He only asked of me а little time to con- 
sider how he might best word his confession." Fa- 
ther Macolano then looked for a speedy ending of 
the trial, and a leas severe sentence, ‘When once 
we have Gallleo's confession,” sald he, “the reputa- 
tion of the trlbunal wil] be safe, and the accused 
can be treated with indulgence,” Evidently he ex- 
that the case would not be carried beyond the 
rst stage of inquisition, and that it would termi- 
nate by в special form of Interrogatory, known as 
the ''Interrogatory with regard to the intention.” 

If things were pushed further than the commis- 
sary of the Holy Office either wished or expected, 
the blame does not rest with the accused, who, once 
warned, Immediately resolved to aubmit. On being 
interrogated м on the 30th of April, Gallleo con- 
fessed that, without meaning it, he had presented 
too forcibly the argumenta in favor of the system of 
Copernicus, his intention all the while being to re- 
fute them, and that thus he might have led the pub- 
lic into error. He declared that he was y to 
refute the opinion of Copernicus by al! the moet effi- 
cacious methods that might place within his 
power." These words; no doubt dictated to him b 
the humanity of the father commiseary, had the ef- 
feet of procuring for him some measure of liberty. 
That very evening he was sent back to the palace of 
the Tuscan ambassador, зо that there he might re- 
ceive such care as the state of his health required. 

We must not forget that to the humiliation of re- 
pudiating his most cherished opinions, of belying his 
own thoughts, and of seeing himself treated as s 
criminal after he had, by his labors, done honor to 
hie country and to mankind, were added physical suf- 
ferings of the most grievous kind. It is impossible 
to read without emotion the appeal 
his ju at the end of his written defence: It re- 
mains for meto u one final consideration; víz., 
the pitiable state of bodily Indisposition to which I 
have been reduced by incessant mental agony during 
ten whole ‘months, together with the hardships of а 
long and tollsome journey, in the moet inclement 
weather, at the age of threescore years and nine. 
I confide in the mercy and goodness of the most em- 
inent seigniors who are my judges, and I hope that 
if, in the integrity of their justice, they think that so 
great sufferings lack an to make them equal to 

е punishment that my offences deserve, they will 
be pleased, at my entreaty, to remit the difference in 
consideration of the failing strength of my old age, 
which I humbly commend to them." 

Among the hitherto unpublished documents con- 
tained in Berti’s work there is one that is of the 
highest importance. This ia a summary of the case 
giving an enumeration not only of what was decreed 
but also of what was done. After reading a text 20 
clear and so unambiguous on all points save one, 
while on that one {t agrees perfectly with other au- 
thentic documents, we no longer fin und for sup- 
posing it was only on paper that Galileo was threat- 
ened with the torture, and forced to make abjura- 
tion. A decree of the Pope, dated June 16th, or 
dains that instead of a simple “examination as to 
Intention," such as the commissary of the Holy Of- 
fide had expected, an interrogatory® should be had 
with the threat of torture, if the accused could stand 
1t; he is ordered to make abjuration, and condemned 
to Imprisonment according to the good pleasure of 
the congregation. This decree was not, as has been 
supposed, a simple declaration designed to eustain 
the reputation of the tribunal for severity, while the 
culprit was treated leniently. On the contrary, It was 
executed literally, as is shown by the agreement of 
the documents concerning this portion of the trial. 

On being interrogated for the last time on the 21st 
of June, Galileo was ordered to state whether he 
then held or ever had held the opinion that the sun 
is the centre of the world and that the earth mores. 
He humbly replied that ever since the decree of the 
Соп on of the Index, in 1616, he had always 
held and still did hold the opinion of Ptolemy to be 
most true and unquestionable.” This reply not ap- 
pearing to be satis! ry, the father commissary in- 
sisted on knowing the truth, and wound up by de- 
claring that, If the whole truth were not stated, re- 
course would be had to torture. I am here in order 
to obey," replied Gallleo, with some show of terror. 
The text of the sentence shows that he was treated 
more rigorously yet. "'Inaemach аз it appears to па 
that you have not told the whole truth as touching 
your intention, we have deemed it neces to re- 
fort to the eramen rigorosum." Now, in the lan- 
guage of the Inquisition, examen rigorosum means 
just the torture and that alone: It is the law-term 
approved by jurists, and regularly employed jn sen- 
tences which condemn the accused to the cruel pun- 
ishment of the strappado. “In case the accused," 
say the treatises on inquisitorial law, ‘‘does not clear 

*AUTHOR’s NoTE.—We interpret three obscure words in 
the pontifical decree, ac si mustinuertt, in the sense given 
to them by Berti. Th. Henri Martin gives a different 


translation, not without good reasons. The matter fa one 


that will bear discussion. It is still undecided, even after 


the publication of the documents. 


himself of the charges, recourse is to be had to the 
emmen rigorosum, torture having been devised to 
supply the want of witnesses." In two manuscripts 
of the first half of the seventeenth century, both of 
them relating to the forma of procedure of the re 
Office, the expression examen rigorosum le poin 
out as the formula to be employed by judges In or- 
dering the application of torture. 

From the text of the sentence, from tha pontifical 
decree already quoted, and from the summary of the 
acts of the trial, we might infer that Galileo was act- 
nally subj to torture, if among the documents 
we found the official record (proces-verbal) of the 
ezamen rigorosum, as we find the official record of the 
previous examinations. The rule of the Inquisition 
was ever the same: the no or registrar of the 
Holy Office was present at interrogatories, and 
took down carefully the words of the sufferer; all 
the detalla of the examen rigorosum were recorded ln 
a register, from the first intimation to the accused 
that he was to be taken to the place of punishment, 
down to the moment when he was released from the 
torture. On looking over the records of these dread 
sessions, we find all the words spoken by the sufferer 
while his clothes are being taken off and while he is 
being Чей to the instrument of torture; all the re- 
plies he makes to his judges, all his рма; every 
movement he makes ів noted with cold precision; 
nay, even his olghs, hla , while under the tor- 
ture. He was holated by the rope," calmly writes 
the noa “and while anaponya he would cry out 
ы А N О — 2 d have pity! E — 

y, help mel’ repea these a n 

i. Then hrs xu nenk, and E tor а little 
while thus peace, һе began n to cry out, 
“О God, O God!“? 

If Galileo had been subjected to this mode of 
trial, the proces-verbal of the proceedings would cer- 
tainly have been preserved along with the other rec- 
ords of the case. But, then, might not the examen 
rigorosum have taken place in' the absence of the 

trar; or might not the registrar, though he was 
present, have omitted to make record? Both of 
these suppositions appear to be equally inadmissible, 
for they are In flat contradiction to all the precedenta 
and all the rules of the tribunal. Neither can we 
suppose that the эш of the Holy Office Fugo 
the proces-verbal of the torture in order that both he 
and his principals might escape the indignation of 
posterity. This were gratultously to transform an 
obecure, an irresponsible personage into an humani- 
tarlan philosopher who Іа ages ahead of the thought 
of his time, and who purposely destroys a sorrowful 
page of history. The most probable account of 
what took place would be this: According to all the 
treatises on inquisitorial law, the commissary was 
authorized not to inflict torture on aged men, or on 
persons suffering from disease, who t die under 
the punishment. The advanced age of Galileo, and 
his ties, aggravated aa they were by so much 
mental suffering, naturally placed him in the cate- 
pog of culprits who were not subjected to torture. 
{ he was spared that dreadful infliction, Berti gives 
all the credit to the hunranity of the father commis- 
pary; he even appears to think that, but for the kind- 
ly Intervention of Father Macolano, the sovereign 
pontiff and the Con, tion of the Holy Office 
would have given over Galileo to the executloner. 

Let us be more fair, It would be a libel on Urban 
VIII. to represent him aş thirsting for the blood and 
pleased with the sufferings of his old friend. The 
— — —— А June 192 has ** aportant 

roviso е employment of torture, 
fe should — used — the асспвей could 
endure it. When he expressed himself thus, the 
sovereign pontiff was perfectly well aware that 
Galileo conld not stand such atrial, and he consented 
beforehand, without needing to be entreated by the 
commissary, to the omission of the torture, What, in- 
deed, would have been the use of such extreme rigor? 
Urban did not desire the death of the culprit; he 
wanted to make certaln that Galileo would never 
more speak or write about the question of the earth's 
motion; and it was in order to so strike him with 
terror as to insure his silence that of all the agonies 
of the trial he saved him only from the last,—the 
only one that would have been of no use. The 
Pope was not so crue] aa Berti thinks, but nelther 
did he give any sign of that compassion and indul- 
gence toward the accused with which he Is too often 
credited. This point le worth repeating, Inasmuch 
ав It is the clearest result of Berti’s publication: the 
varions phases of the trial of Galileo were not ar- 
ranged with a view to theatrical effect, and to make 
an outward show of great severity, во as to Intimi- 
date the adherents of Galileo’s doctrine, while, be- 
hind the scenes, the culprit was treated with kind- 
ness, The threat of torture, the sbjuration, the 
sequestration, were realities, and not, as has been 
supposed, simply monitions add to overbold 
men of science. At first, the court of Rome did not 
concern itself во much about impressing the imagi- 
nation of the public as about striking Galileo. Here 
was a rebellions subject who had once before been 
treated with the greatest lenience, but who repaid 
the indulgence of the Holy Office with the transpa- 
rent frony of his Dialogues; who had set snares 
for the person zppaintog to examine hia 2 
who, at his first interrogatory, had made sport of his 
judges, nay, perhaps of the sovereign pontiff himself; 
he must now be reduced to silence for good and all, 
by conducting him, through a series of moral tor- 
tures, to the uttermost limita of terror. 

Atthe same time the solemn form of his abjura- 
tion was calculated to prevent him from ever again 
inclining toward the Copernican doctrine How 
could he embrace that doctrine again after he had 
openly pronounced it heretical, and promised, as he 
Was compelled to do, to inform upon all persona aus- 
pected of thls heresy? His judges, however, were not 
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f satisfied ; he was feared even after his abjuration. 
e was confined at first in the palace of the Arch- 
bishop Piccolomini, at Siena, then at his own villa of 
Arcetri, near Florence, with leave to receive a few 
visits of relatives and friends, but on condition that 
several persons should never meet there to hold con- 
versation, It was particularly feared that he would 
communicate with learned men abroad and in Italy. 
Father Castelli, his old pupil, in vain ed leave to 
see him, though he prom not to talk with him 
about the earth's motion. In order to protect all 
other Catholic countries against the contagion of his 
ideas, the Pope dispatched to all apostollc nuncios 
and to all inquisitors copies of the sentence pro- 
nounced on Galileo, and of his act of eker. 
At Florence his chief disciples and friends, especially 
the professors of mathematics, were summoned by 
name to listen to the reading of these two documents. 

In shutting the mouth of a writer 80 gifted, so full 
od resources, 80 admired by the public, it was hoped 
that an end was made of the doctrine of Copernicus, 
—that dangerous doctrine which alarmed the theolo- 

ans by displacing the centre of the universe, oust- 

ng the from its primacy and substituting the 

sun, and opening the way for hypotheses of the 
plurality of worlds and the end of creation. But 
the effort was valn. The theory of the earth's mo- 
ton has survived all condemnations, It was not 
Galileo, as tradition would have it, that uttered the 
famous saying, "Eppur at muove," but the general 
voice of mankind who, after his desth, thus pro- 
claimed the undying truth of hia belief. 

Here we will stop. We would not weaken, by any 
comments of ours, the importance of the documents 
we have been examining. It is a fixed historical fact 
that in the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Roman congregations, assuming to represent the 
Church, and not disavowed by her, made themselves 
the judges of a sclentific question, and decided it in 
away contrary to the conclusions of science. The 
splendor of Galileo’s genius and the commiseration 
inspired by bis sufferings Impress upon this discos- 
sion а tragica] and popular character; but the emo- 
tion produced by his cruel fate must not blind us to 
the gravity of the problem. The great question was 
whether, In countries that were then Catholic and 
destined во to remain, sclence could free heraelf from 
the dominion of faith, The trial of Gallleo, во far 
from retarding this conclusion, as is commonly вор- 
gored, оп the contrary made it inevitable and urgent. 

Boon аз the court of Rome saw how unwisely she 
had acted in piri 4 a qoetes beyond her com- 
ce, thus laying herself open to the danger of 
g the next day convicted of error, it became her 
interest, no Jess than the Interest of science, to dis- 
— clearly between the two domains, science 
and falth. If, nowadays, she avoids entering into 
n e . nen d is wo — she гая been 
t by nce that a gion might com- 
promise her. Her authority could hardly stand after 
в second edition of the sentence in which she once 
forbade the sun to stand still and the earth to re- 
volve.— Popular Science Monthly, February, 1877. 


JOSEPH COOK ON GERMAN RATIONALISM. 


Persons who depend upon Mr, Cook's lectures for 
their information about the present condition of re- 
н. заа opinion in Germany are believing that Ration- 

m is on the wane and that Orthodoxy la fast regain- 
Ing its lost ground. While he has taken great pains to 
advance this idea ір many of his lectures, In hla last 
he bas asserted it more positively and more in detall 
than before. He says: "I have-not asserted that 
rationalism із driven out of the present life of Ger- 
many, or out of the life of the middle classes," О! 
course, the only fair Inference le that ratlonallem ia 
driven ont from the life of the educated and upper 
classes. We think that Mr. Cook very seriously mie- 

ts the actual condition of things in Germany, 

and that the '* ant class," as a whole, are Evan- 

— and all higher classes very generally ration- 
е. 


While evidence upon this point 1s easily accessible, 
wo have nowhere seen the evidence so fully stated as 
it 1s by Professor Christlieb in his great work on 
Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. Until the es- 
tablishment of the Monday Lectureship this work 
has been considered the latest and best ular de- 
fence of Christianity. Professor Christlieb is quoted 
by Mr. Cook in this very lecture as one of bis author- 
Itles, and so his testimony le of the highest value. 


The first ter in Ohristlleb 1а “On the Breach 
between Modern Oulture and Christianity" : 1. Its 
causes, 2, Its extent. 3. Can It be filled up? Un- 


der the bead, The Extent of the Breach,” he says 
(the Italics are ours): “A look into our town churches 
shows at once the estrangement of the great majority 
af our educated classes from the Christian faith In 


country places things look far better. There Christ- 
janity has a much prestar hold upon the maas of the 
people; but culturists do not yet boast of any 


great degree of culture. But In the towns, whether 
you visit the lecture-rooma of professors, the council- 
chambers of the municipality, the barracks of the 
soldier, or the shop of the artlsan, everywhere you 
hear the same tale. The old faith is now obsolete, 
and only ignoramuses and tes pretend to ad- 
here to it any longer. But alas! all the factors of 
our modern intellectual life are largely Influenced by 
a prevailing ap!rit of unbelief, —save first our univer- 
eitles and schools; whereas among owr theologians 
the oid apirit of rationalism is in а great measure 
overcome, Itis quite otherwise among the teachers 
In our npper schoole, and so also the semi-cultured 
teachers in our popular schools. Such being the con- 
dition of our grammar schools, who can wonder that 
few students at the universities, except those studyin 

theology, should go to church? large clasa o 

government officials are for the most part Indifferent 


or hostile to Christianity. А further glance at our 
modern literature will exhibit the almost abyssmal 
profundity of the chasm which divides our present 
culture from our Christianity. Our daily press, in 
far the largest number of instances, takes up а per- 
fectly indifferent, if not positive hoatile, position. 
Are not all of these signs of the times which exhibit 
the present breach between culture and Christiani 
вя most deplorably deep and wide? It may then, 
fear, be affirmed with truth that the masa 
our educated, and yet more of our half-educated, 
classes in this our German fatherland is alienated 
from all Le Christianity, Our diplomatlets, al- 
most without exception, the great majority of officers 
in the army, our government officials, ers, doctora, 
teachera of all kinds, except poteet theologians, 
artists, manufacturers, merchants, and artisans, 
stand on the basia of a merely rationalistic and nom- 
ina] Christianity; whilethe lower middle classes (al- 
ways excepting the agriculturists and peasantry) as- 
aume a more or less hostile position toward it. The 
chasm is wider than most of us would allow." 

The above extracts are condensed from seven 1 

ages of Professor Christiieb’s book. There 

6 no better evidence than his. One of the moet 
dietingulshed of German Evangelical theologians, 
upon matters of fact within his own knowledge, his 
testimony is not to be questioned. In view of all 
this, what shall we think of the candor of Mr. Cook's 
representations? He must impeach Christlleb's tes- 
timony, or let hia own stand as contradicted and 
condemned. H.M.C 

NEWBURYPORT, May 30. 
— Boston Herald. 


— . ———— 


FROUDE'S “SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS,” 


There is one essay entitled Dleus Cesar" which, 
besides being of thrilling interest in itself, possesses 
particular interest as the ripe result of that spiritual 
pilgrimage which began when its author laid aside 
the last of the Lives of the English Saints he had 
written with Newman, parted from him at the 
Oratory door, and took the p э of the wilder- 
ness before him in the Nemesis of Faith. From that 
time to this—thlrty years,—the world has been 
enabled to judge the light, leading him only by the 
shadows it outlined on current interests. A growing 
detestation of Romanism, an increasing aversion to 
theological omnisclenta, a dislike of confident philo- 
sophleal aystems, were from time to time traceable. 
But in‘this volume, for the first time, we have what 
may be regarded as the solid ground on which one of 
the sincerest thinkers and most accomplished writers 
of our time has come at last to rest. In the Dlvus 
Cæsar’ Mr, Froude begins by showing that the great 
philosophical and theological problems which are 
now dicussed bore quite as heavily on the minds of 
men in anclent Greece and Rome as now; and there 
is not one solation offered now which was not offered 
then. The human mind has continually taken new 
departures to search after the evidence of divine 
existence and of a moral ums and it haa 
invariably come back to the point from which it 
started, to meet again the stony Sphinx, with ita 
never-answered problem. If God or gods extet, why 
is not Nature moral; why do not the good have good 
things, and the evi] have evil things; why does evil 
exist at all?“ 

It was known and felt by all men that moral gov- 
ernment extended in the world only so far as the 
power of man extended; that where man did not 
Interfere, Nature was cruel and unmoral. 

Hence the greatest men were deified. The suc- 
cessive deificatlon of the Cœsars, the erection of 
temples to them, the consecration of months to 
them (July to Julius, August to Augustus), are 
traced with a masterly hand. When the deification 
of Augustus la reached we arrive at familiar and 
presagefal elemente. Augustus buried the recollec- 
tone of the Civil War and the assassination of his 
uncle Julius in ега] amnesty, His reign was 
idealized even while he lived. He lived palai po 
the verge of asceticism; banished plate from the 
Court; wore homespun, and brought on а reaction 
against social corruptions. He bore the title—inher- 
ited from hie uncle—of Pontifex Maximus, and made 
the title a reality, revising the canon of Sybilline 
Booka, destroying a) phal additions, and punc- 
tillously fulfilling religious observances, Under him 
there came on a revival of religion. All the more be- 
cause he did not suffer himself to be addressed as 
Dominus or Lord was he called divine by Horace and 
other admirers, and was deified as the son of God. 

“On public buildings at Ephesus,” says Mr. 
Froade, he ів found, from recently discovered balld- 

there, to have been described by the singular 
title Utos Theon, ‘Son of God.’ It ia curious to con- 
alder that St. Paul must have seen these words there. 
The idea of sonship waa already not unfamiliar. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding his modesty, it із cer- 
tain that throughout the Roman dominions Augustus 
was regarded, not only as the Son of God, but as an 
incarnation of God,—a præsens divus, à second revela- 
tlon in the flesh of the reality of the celeetial 
powers; and during bis long reign, the harassed 
asant, who at last could till his farm and eat his 
read in safety, poured libations with unheaitatl 
faith to the divinity of the Emperor. On his dea 
the рғ belief received official ratification. In 
the Fasti! he was placed next to Julius. The uncle 
and nephew became tutelary deities of the fairest 
months of the year, Legends gathered about his 
history, He was found to have been born of a 
virgin. Hie mother had conceived him in a vision in 
the Temple of Apollo, The place of hls nativity 
was held sacred. No curious visitor was allowed to 
intrude there. No one might enter, except to pray. 
A still more remarkable story wae believed in Rome 


in Suetonius’ time, on the authority of Julius Mara- 
thus, which it is difficult to suppose was not in some 
way connected with the Gospel hístory. А few 
months before hie birth a prodigy was observed, which 
the augurs interpreted to mean that а child wes com- 
lng Into the world who was to be King of Rome. The 
Senate passed а vote that no infant born that year 
should be allowed to live.” 

Mr. Froude tracks this process of deification from 
this point onward through its phases of d ailon 
until it sank to the mockery of Caligula beheading 
the statue of Jupiter, and setting a model of his own 
in ite place; and stil] lower to Nero, who exhausted 
the enormities of vice, Then came арми, һег- 
alded as having restored а man's disabled hand by 
means of hia spittle, and who tried to restore the 
temples and altars which Nero had trampled. Bat, 
tho Vespasian secured to Rome those eighty years 
which Gibbon thought the happiest mankind had 
ever experienced, he could not restore the dead gods. 
"The mythology was made endurable for s time by 
allegoric interpretation, But belief had become Im- 

ible forever. And again the question rose 

ere was Providence? at signa could be found 

of n divine rule? Not in the Emperors, After thé 
experlence of Nero, that illusion was no longer pos- 
sible. The Cæsars themselves required to be ex- 
lained and accounted forin a universe ргегійед over 
moral power.“ Then came from groups of Gali- 
lean peasants and fishermen the reply that held a 
"new |!{е for mankind. In two eloquent pages the 
author paraphrases what he regards as the teaching 
of Christ, and the true solution of the problem. It 
le, во far аз It can be condensed, that Christ virtually 
declared to men the mystery of life lay іп their look- 
ing for the rewards of virtue and retributions of 
vice, where MET not to be found,—in the out- 
ward world. e moral government іа within, The 
reward of virtue is to be good, not to be prosperous; 
the penalty of wickedness is to be evil, The divine 
ruler, he said, ie in the heart. Не is in me who 
now speaks to you. He will bein you if you struggle 
to obey him and to do his will, To be happy le not 
the purpose for which you are placed in this world. 
To that man life has been most kind whose character 
it has tralned most nearly to perfection.“ Such is 
Mr. Froude's interpretation of the moral teaching of 
Christ, which r ed the heart of the Roman le 
and led them to Invest him with delfication similar 
to their Emperors, and cast on his shoulders the 
fable-broidered mantle of thelr gods. How far the 
man has been honored since then, and how far the 
mantle, is a question on which other bs de in the 


book may cast some light. D.C 
Poetry. 
[For TBE INDEX.) 
GROWTH, 


BY MBS. OHARLES E, RIDER. 


From out my casement, smali and high, 
I watch below the aurging crowds; 
Or, gazing upwards to the sky, 
Fancy I'm sailing with the clouds. 
* 


But, nearer yet than clouds ог men, 
Lo, clinging fondly to the eaves, 

Are slender branches, which again 
Their promise give of tender leaves! 


But weeks have passed, till it would seem 
These linger in coquettish mood; 

Bay, feel ye not the sun's warm beam? 
For ahame to loiter, when thus wooed! 


The tiny bird doth build with care 
Her nest, where she her young may hide; 
But still the branches, long and bare, 
Stretch boldly out on every side. 


Tot, Ш across their tops I gaze, 

A cheering prospect greets my eyes, 
I'm looking through в tangled maze 

Of radiant tints and emerald dyee. 


And denser still this maze will grow, 
ТЇШ crosa the street I may not see: 

The tardy leaves will come, I know; 
At casement soon they'll nod to me. 


And the same law, I ween, doth hold 
No less o'er mind ite potent sway; 
Faint seomings may to truths unfold, 
And hope to certainty give way. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 14, 1877. 


But I must hasten to answer your questions, and 
will try to do so clearly and tersely, 

“You discredit the entire religious experience of 
the race, Do you not?" Not In the least. What- 
ever can rightfully claim the name of experience 
must be allowed its full and just weight, when 
treated with the calm, candid, and patient considers- 
tion which the scientific method requires, Why, ex- 
perience [s all that this method has to stand upon; 
it is only hallucinations, unrealities, superstitions, 
baseless dogmas, false facts, that should be discred- 
ited. 

Ton make it appear that al! the religion of the 
past has been religion upon false pretences. Do you 
not?" І should be very sorry to make it appear so. 


TWO LETTEHS ON THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. 


BROOKLYN, May 24, 1877. 


Deas ABBOT:— 

Thank you for your careful answer to my last 
note. Your late discussions have awakened a few 
other questions in шу mind which I should like to 
have you answer; in TRR INDEX, if you choose. 

It seems to me that, іп your plea for a scientific 
basis for all religious ideas, you discredit the entire 
religious experience of the race. Do you not? You 
make t appear that all the religion of the past has 
been religion upon false pretences, Do you not? 
At best the bellefs in God, in Immortality, and in 
the Moral Law have been fortunate guesses so far, 
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can it be otherwise If we must walt for science to | *rmingled in the past, to the great detriment of the 
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oles desired. Unused Manuscripta not returned. highest human interests, is what no careful student 


will deny; but the endeavor to separate them by the 
same method which has evolved chemistry out of 
alchemy and astronomy out of astrology should cer- 
tainly not be mistaken for an attempt to prove all 
the religion of the past“ as either unmixed error or 
unmitigated hypocriay. It is not science, but sciol- 
fam, which despises the past. Nothing that I have 
ever said or implied can justly be construed as indi- 
cating a contempt for the past во groundless and so 
unscientific. ° 

„At beat, the beliefs in God, In Immortality, and 
in the Moral Law have been fortunate guesses во far, 
seen from your stand-polnt. Have they not?" On 
the Transcendental theory, these three beliefs pos- 
sess one and the same degree of certainty, and have 
only one and the same warrant—Intultlon. By the 
scientific method, they must be examined each on 
Its own merits. I do not find the evidence equally 
strong in these three cases. It seems to me feeblest 
as to Immortailty, though very far from being des- 
plcable or unimportant; it seems exceedingly strong 
as to God; while it seems to mount to positive dem- 
onstration as to the Moral Law. The strength of 
my own conviction in each case is proportioned to the 
apparent strength of the evidence. In each case the 
belief was originally а guess, like every other human 
belief; and the fortunateness“ of the guess should 
be to-day measured by the force of the verified facta 
brought to confirm it, for I hold no guess to be fort- 
unate" except sofar ss it is true. It is the very 
pith of my religion to seek truth for its own sake, no 
matter what its bearings on my preconceptions or 
wishes or hopes. Whoever ls more attached to the 
old religion of implicit faith іа established beliefs 
than to the new religion of conscientious, painstak- 
ing, indomitable loyalty to the true as such, makes a 
fatal mistake in toying with free-thought; he plays 
with fire. But whoever craves knowledge of the 
universe he dwells in as the only safe guide to a 
noble and exalted life, and ва the highest reward of 
human exertion, wil! finch at no sacrifice to secure 
it; he may possess an emotional nature of the most 
exquisite senelbllity and even volcanic energy, but 
will persevere to the end In Imposing upon it the law 
of constant aubjection to Reason. In hisestimation, 
it ie always “fortunate” to know what is true; and 
what is true can only be determined by the tried and 
approved method of science. 

Must we walt for aclence to demonstrate these be- 
liets?” Fes, and No. Tes, If you refer to that uni- 
versal acquiescence which depends on the satisfac- 
tion of all individual minds. No, If you refer to the 
individual mind alone. I cannot help it if long, 
close, intense, and persistent investigation is necea- 
sary to an intelligent conviction on these matters of 
high moment; nor can I wonder that few аге capable 
of it, But the labor @ the enterprise 15 the measure 
of the value set upon Its results, I would not ex- 
change the calm satisfaction in the conclusions I 
have reached thus far (though I hold them subject 
to revision or even reversal by any one who can show 
that he has thonght more or examined deeper than I) 
for all the ecstatic raptures of the beatific vielon. 
Yet I cheerfully admit that I may have been mis- 
taken" in all of these conclusions. What have I to 
fear? I hold these conclusions only because I be- 
lieve them true; if I am forced to abandon them, it 
will be only in exchange for others that I shall then 
belleve trae; and 1 deeire truth alone. 

My dear Chadwick, few religionists comprehend the 
profound delight of having no *'axes to grind" ір the 
administration of this vast and mysterious universe— 
of holding in one's own hand the talisman of spirit- 
ual peace, the preservation of the integrity of one's 
inmost being. There is more humility in the ‘‘wait- 
Ing" attitude, aye, more of noble and lofty pride too, 
than those can understand who shrink back affrighted 


demonstrate these beliefs? Your own demonstra- 
tion of the moral law in your lecture upon Darwin- 
ism and Morale I greatly admire and heartily ac- 
cept. But how few have ever gone through the 
same process of reasoning, or can for some millenia 
to come! I must confess, І seriously reluct at thia 
idea that the religion of the world so far has been 
purely hypothetical,—that religion, like the boots my 
friend had ordered, is almost about to be com- 
menced." Fou have arrived at God and Morals by 
a process of scientific reasoning entirely satisfactory 
to yourself. If you had not, yon would be obliged— 
would you not ?—to allow that in your belief about 
these things you might have been mistaken. Posal- 
bly a very earnest man might allow this concerning 
Immortality; possibly concerning God. But I do 
not see how any good and earnest man could allow 
this concerning Morality, Morality must be some- 
thing more than ‘а pathetic perhapa" if a man is 
golng to trust bia weight to it in any extremity. 

I can conceive an answer to my questions from the 
scientific polnt of view. Herbert Spencer, in de- 
scribing the ''Geneals of Sclence," shows that it is 
“по chicken," but began with human thought; E 
can conceive that one should say that God and 
Morals are not at the end of science, but nearer ita 
beginning—that a very little science was sufficient to 
establish anything но potent. But I am not sure of 
this. I suspect that the genesis of morals was not 
Intellectual at all, but emotional, And, any way, 
Ican not think you would allow this. You always 
speak of religious beliefs as if they were still in the 
future; as if the world must wait for science to es- 
tablish them. Meantime it is saved by hope." 
Can you help me any in regard to these perplexities? 
For I аш one the after-glow of whose Transcenden- 
tallam irradiates his sky perhaps a little more than 
the dawn of his Experientiallsm. 

Yours truly, J. W. CHADWICK, 
My DEAR CHADWIOK :— 

The closing sentence of your frank and thoughtful 
letter has touched me so deeply that I am impelled 
to throw overboard for once the stiff editorial we,“ 
—which is only endurable because it saves the poor 
editor from erecting in almost every sentence that 
obtrusive obelisk sacred to egotiam, the columnar 
and toppling I.“ You will excuse a little tardiness 
in this responsé on account of my recent absence in 
Ohlo, and belleve me when I asy that the suppressed 
pathos of that sentence has made it reverberate in 
my mind all the while like a plaintive echo among 
the hills. 

Although it le my hard fortune to seem Insensible 
io that which makes Transcendentalism so dear to 
many souls, those who know me well do not think 
me such. It is my painful duty to warn those who 
linger too long in its Capuan climate that the decis- 
ive campaign demands their presence in other fields 
—that the imperial cause is at stake on untried 
plains—that the permanence of the religious convic- 
tions which Transcendentalism la content to wreathe 
with roses of faith must be vindicated in the iron 
armor of argument. Truth to the heart must be 
made truth to the head, or It will not long, in these 
days of keen and victorious analyale, command hom- 
age as truth at all. Would that Tranecendentaliats 
had intuition enough to discern the absolute, inexo- 
rable necessity of an intellectual change of base, if 
they would defend successfully the precious depoelt 
committed to their charge! In the end it might not, 
nay, will not, matter; but s melancholy defeat of un- 
certain duration might be escaped, if the leaders of 
the world’s religious thought only possessed insight 
enough to read the signs of the times, and courage 
enough to accept, without reserve and without ẹ dan- 
gerous delay, all the consequences of that Sclentific 
Naturalism which they have already in part adopted. 


Каллош ELLIFNGWOOD ABBOT, . . . =-= « Editor. 

OcrAYvIUS BROOKS n WILLIAR J. 
VIII H,.SPENOER, Миз. R. D, Оиш+кт, GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYOAXN (England) Davin Н. CLAEE, tens. ELILABETH 
GAD STAXTORN, J. L. Bronbanp, 


Rzv. J. M. L. ВАвсоск, editor of the New Age, 
has been prostrated by a sudden and severe illness in 
consequence of overwork. The issue of his journal 
for June 0 announces that this attack will necessi- 
tate a suspension of the publication till hia recovery, 
or until some satisfactory arrangement can be made." 
We are extremely sorry that such a misfortune 
should have overtaken him, and trust that his re- 
covery will be apeedy and complete. 

Francis MuBPHY, the Christian Temperance” 
revivalist and ex-rumseller, was Invited by the Titus- 
ville (Pa.) Temperance Union to lecture in that 
place. His reply shows what a vile slander it is to 
Say that ladies alone put the pith of their letters Into 
a postscript :— 

“With malice toward none, and charity for XII.“ 


OHRISTLAN EI NER: MENTINGS 


танов MORPET. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 19, 1877. 

Myr o BROTHER; I will during tbe month of June 
aver ТУКУ (20) lectures, and as your people have ex- 
ressed а desire to secure my services, I take pleasure in 
forming you that they may do so by appi ing at the ar- 
liest possible moment, to your Brother in Ohrist, 

FRANOIS Миврнү, 

Colonande Hotel, Phil'a. 
ug * My terms per lecture аге ($200) two hundred dol- 


FROM THE Manchester (N. H.) Daily Union of 
June 2, we extract the account of another funeral 
conducted without the stereotyped formalities, as 
follows: “Nettie Keasor Little, the wife of George 
A. Little, whó died on Sunday last, was carried to 
Warren for burial. All the ordinary funera] cere- 
monies were omitted and no minister was present. 
At the grave the casket was opened, and William 
Little, brother of Mr. Little, said that in accordance 
with the sentiments of the deceased and st the re- 
quest of the relatives and friends he would say а few 
words, He stated that Mrs. Little waa born in Bel- 
mont, N. H., Feb, 21, 1851, and until her marriage, 
Jan. 1, 1876, always lived in that town and the nelgh- 
boring village of Laconia. She was amiable in dis- 
position, loved by her family and friends, and re- 
spected by all who knew her. After her marriage 
for a year and a half her home was with her husband 
at Manchester. During her last sickness she was a 
great sufferer, yet she bore all patiently and with 
fortitude. She was anxious to live for the sake of 
her husband and friends, but often said if she could 
not recover her health it waa better that she should 
die. She had no fear of death, for she did not be- 
Пете the creeds and dogmas that make men cowardly 
of the future,—afraid of the unseen and the un- 
known. Of а future state she belleved that we know 
nothing whatever. Whence we came and whither 
we go ia an unsolved, and perhaps an unsolvable, 
problem. All that we can do is to so live that when 
wecome to die we may feel that, if death ends all, 
we have lived usefully, nobly, and for the improve- 
ment and highest good of our fellowmen; and if 
there should be for us immortality, for which we all 
hope, that we should be the best possibly fitted to 
enjoy it. She dled May 27, 1877, calmly, peacefully, 
Uke one going to sleep. ‘And now we bury Nettie 
here in the bright epring-time, in this beautiful bury- 
ing-ground; there la none more beautiful in New 
England. Thelittle brook murmurs near; the rustle 
of the trees in the wind and the song of the birds 
are heard. The green hills and the great mountains 
around ue look down on her grave, on which wild- 
flowers shall grow, and we leave her here, peacefully 
at rest, knowing that none who have ever lived can 
be better off than she.“ 
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at the thought of it. It is indeed a great achieve- 
ment to “possess one’s soul in patience.” This may 
not seem very much to possess, if one le inflamed 
with ambition for external prizes; yet It is the опе 
priceless possession beside which all else is cheaper 
than tho dust of the streets. 

“I do not ses how any good and earnest man could 
allow [a doubt] concerning Morality.” I have sald 
already that to me the evidence of a Moral Law 
mounts even to positive demonstration. Yetif any 
man can prove to me that Morality із а mere illusory 
idea, and that utilitarian selfishness is the highest 
rule of conduct, I do not see why I should be dis- 
turbed; for he would then subetitute a truth for a 
mistake, and would not that be gain? But no well- 
read man escapes doubt concerning Morality. Lf the 
necessarian theory ів true, the words moral and im- 
moral lose all special significance; yet that theory le 
stoutly defended by many strong thinkers, Have 
you always escaped doubts yourself, even on this 
point? To have no doubts is to have no thoughts, 
is it not? Perhaps the elephant, which first cau- 
tiously tests a bridge before “trusting his weight” to 
it, may teach us al] that doubt is not the paralysis 
even of- moral activity. . 

Holding as I do that the perception of all rela- 
tions, moral as well es others, is essentially an intel- 
lectual sct, and that emotion із always а subjective 
phenomenon which conveys no objective Informa- 
tion, I cannot admit that the genesis of Morals was 
not intellectual at all, but emotional," without being 
driven to admit also that there is no objective valid- 
ity in moral distinctions, This seems to me the an- 
nlhilation of the moral idea. Is It not? 


The world“ must indeed walt“ for science to 


establish a new unity of belief on the ground of 
knowledge, replacing the old and lost unity of bellef 
on the ground of faith. But active minde In all ages 
have outrun the slow march of the race, and antici- 
pated its achievements. There Is nothing to repress 
‘thie activity to-day, but much to favor It. Once 
make clear to the forcefal intellects of our time the 
path of future advance, and thousands will press 
eagerly into it, That is why I am so desirous to 
point out the inevitable future supremacy of the 
sclentific method. No enthusiast can overstate the 
importance of the discoveries that will be made, 
when once the Intelligence of clvilized mankind 
looks stead!ly for religious truth in that direction. 
“Walting” la only a fixed and eager gaze at the east 
when the rising sun begins first to tinge the clouds 
on the distant horizon. Your own poet-nature will 
tell you that there is a deep joy in that! 
Yours sincerely, 
Е. E. Аввот. 


—ẽ ——ů— ũ—— ͤł ä 
BCOCLESIASTICAL KIDNAPPING. 


Passing recently through one of our city streets, I 
noticed a number of boys amusing themselves noisily 
in а game of "tag." Do you see those curly-headed 
urchins at the right?" asked а friend; they are two 
of Moody's spring lambs,” 

The lads thus designated were respectively of the 
ages of twelve and nine. I smiled to think that 
these innocent little fellows should have been enticed 
within the Tabernacle, but conaldered them only as 
specimens of those unfortunate childrén, who, in- 
stead of being tacked up in bed, or more profitably 
employed over their studies or domestic sports, were 
collected nightly a few weeks since by the youthfnl 
son and heir of Mr. Sankey, to confess their enor- 
mous wickedness in the sight of God, and gush in 
childish prattlé about salvation through Jesus. I 
even laughed aloud as I was thus reminded of sey- 
ега] youthful experiences of my own, in which play 
and prayer-meetings, gingerbread and Jesus, were 
curiously mingled. “But, seriously,“ my friend con- 
tinued, these little boys have really become ‘lambs 
of the fold.'" *'You do not mean that they have 
bean admitted to the Church?” They were made 
members of а prominent Congregational Church in 
this city last Sunday." Upon profession of their 
faith?” „Tes, upon the profession of their faith in 
the dogmas of the Orthodox Church. They now 
partake of the communion, and are genuine church- 
members In good and regular standing!" Subse- 
quent Inquiry proved this statement to be correct. 

Now what are we to think of such an almost In- 
creditable act of folly as this? What opinion can 
we form of a church which will admis into ite full 
membership boys of twelve and nine years of age? 
Of course, as any sensible person must admit, It ів 
most probable that the religious emotion which these 
lads have experienced le simply a phase of feeling 
more transitory even than an attack of the measles, 


and deatined to exert only a passing influence upon 
the character, But let us suppose that it will be more 


permanent,—what, pray, із the idea of Christianity 


which these little boys possess? Certainly no more 
than this: that they desire to be good and to obey 
papa and mamma, while they have also a dim notion 
of being under obligations to Jesus, who ia sald to 
have died for them a great many years ago and 
whom they are taught to call God. But does such a 
simple sentiment as this make one eligible for 
church membership? Not at all. It is not under 
any such profession that these children are admitted 
tothe Church. They have to pass throngh precisely 
the same ceremony as the adult convert. “In the 
presence of God, angels, and this assembly of Christ- 
lans," they are required solemnly to profess belief in 
a creed, some of whose teneta are,—the Triunity of 
the Godhead, the Fall and Total Depravity of man, 
the Atonement, the Inspiration of the Bible, and the 
Eternal Punlshment of the wicked. Think now of 
children of twelve and nine years going through the 
farce of assenting to these stupendous dogmas! 

But this is not all. These littla boys, scarcely out 
of thelr first trowsers, “solemnly promise“ that they 
will “hereafter deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
wherein In times past they have walked," and will 
“give themselves soul and body, and all that they 
have, are, or shall be, unto the Lord Jesus Christ to 
serve him forever," etc., etc. Is it possible that 
rational beings can seriously recelve such vows да 
these from lads not yet in their teens? 

Unfortunately this important step affects not so 
much their present as thelr future condition. How 
will these baby church-members regard this action of 


_thelrs ten or fifteen years hence? It is indeed pos- 


sible that they will grow up within the enclosure of 
the Church with not a thought of any more extended 
theological horizon than that by which they are en- 
vironed In thelr creed, But this is hardly probable. 

Young men are at present investigating the 
grounds of religious faith as never before, and this 
spirit of investigation is destined to incrense rather 
than diminish as the years goon. II these lads shall 
come, in the course of study and reflection, to see 
the falsity of many of the Orthodox doctrines, and 
feel at utter mental variance with the creed of their 
Charch, refiect a moment upon theircondition. Are 
they to be blamed because their eyes have been 
opened? Assuredly not. Or are they culpable be- 
cause their names are enrolled upon the church-regla- 
ter? By no means. They were led thither like 
lambs to the shearing In their years of immaturity. 
But is there any way of escape provided for them 
except that of a vlolent rupture of thelr church re- 
latlons? None. The Congregational Church pro- 
ceeds upon the ground that a person once a member 
of its order can be separated from it In only four 
ways: namely, by death, by a letter of dismission to 
another church, by excommunication, or by the 
erasure of one’s name from the roll, if, after a cer- 
tain length of time his whereabouts have become 
completely unknown to the church, so that to all 
intents and purposes he is dead. 

Thus no other provision than excommunication is 
made for those who feel compelled to withdraw from 
the Church on account of а change of falth, But 
excommunication is а step which often brings much 
opprobrium upon the banished one, because the case 
usually becomes greatly exaggerated and misunder- 
stood in the community. Аз no worse punishment 
could be served by the Church upon one who had 
broken its laws by the commissíon of gross immoral- 
ities, It is not strange that the sincere disbellever who 
has been rejected from the Church shonld be loosely 
classed among the abandoned and reprobate. 

Do those persons, then, who have aided and 
abetted the ecclesiastical kidnapping of these amall 
boys, realize to what future mental agony and morti- 
fication they may have exposed them by their action? 
Ido not use these words lightly. Those who have 
been throngh the mental conflict consequent upon а 
dissolving falth, with Its accompanying struggles to 
betrue to vows assumed in infancy, know that the 
expression la not overdrawn. 

To conclude,—those who sincerely believe in the old 
dogmas of Orthodoxy are entitled to that respect 
from us which is dne to the honest holders of any 
opinions; but those persons who, knowing the tem- 
pestuous state of theological belief at the present 
day, deliberately choose to swell their ranks by ac- 
cepting the solemn vows of children, who could not 
legally assume any binding contracts, deserve the 
reproach and contempt of the community. It will 
not do for these saints to roll up their eyes and ex- 
claim, **Jesus said, ‘Suffer little children to come 


unto me.“ Whatever the kind-hearted Galilean 
may have meant by these words, he certainly did NOT 
mean by them to require of little children an irra- 
tional absurdity; and а public profession of faith and 
the assumption of most solemn vows on the part of 
children of nine and twelve years of age is exactly 
that and nothing else. 

The time may come when these lads will exclaim— 
as did a distinguished physician recently in my hear- 
ing,—“‘I was grossly decelved by the leaders of the 
Church into which I was cajoled at an early age, and 
the step thus ignorantly taken has been a source of 
pain and discomfort to me al! my life." 

J. L. STODDARD. 
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A FREETHINEED’S VIEW OF APPLE- 
TONS OTOLOFP EDI. 


EDITOR OF INDEX :— 

In Tux INDEX of May 24, under the caption of “A 
Blighted Book," is found an article copied from the 
Lansing (Michigan) Republican. Oomplaint is made 
therein that great favor has been shown the Catholie 
Church in articles relating thereto In Appletons’ 
New American Cyclopedia. It seems that Messrs. 
тту have met with no little trouble to adapt 

Cyelopsedia to the tastes of Protestants. When 
1 became a subscriber to the new edition the agent 
handed me two special circulars. The first con- 
tained а letter from the editors, Messre. Ripley and 
Dana, who, styling themselves “Protestanta of the 
Protestantes," replied to the charges made against 
them of '"Jesultizing" the Cyclopedia. They relter- 
ated the pledge given in the preface that, as far ss 
was consistent with the nature of the case, they 
would confine themselves to the “historical rela- 
tion of facts without emp the functions of ad- 
vocates or j ." "Then followed s justification of 
the articles pner “Massacro of St. Barthol- 
omew’s,”’ and Thomas à Becket.” One of the ob- 
om made by Protestants was to the effect that 

Dr. O'Reilly had written в letter intended to in- 
troduce the Cyclopmdia to Catholic readers, as 
them that it was correct on Catholic subjects, and tha 
the work was not conducted in a sectarian spirit. The 
second circular contained а list of fifty Protestant 
clergymen who were contributors to the Сусіорейіа, 
embracing twelye denominations. Bishop Janes 
(Methodist Episcopal); Bishops Littlejohn and 
Williams ; the Professors in Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and Rev, Samuel Osgood, D.D., followed 
with recommendations. The latter gentleman, in his 
enthusiasm, assured the poene ‘Your tone is 
higher, and God and Christianity crown Nature and 
history in your pages"! Who will not say, after 
such k admisslon, that this work should be re- 
christened ‘‘Appletone’ New Christian Cyclopadis“ 1 

As for confining themselves to ‘‘the historical rela- 
tion of facts without assuming the function of advo- 
cates or judges,” let the reader examine the sum- 
ming-up of the article on '‘Christianity,” originally 
contributed by Rev. Pres, Barnas Sears (Baptist), 
wherein the astounding declaration is made that 
“the philosophy of government at the present day ія 
preóminently Christian." Again, that the the 
of human and of social р в differs from anci 
theortes in having a Chris basis." While many 
are deploring just the contrary state of affairs, hear 
this apecial plesder unblushingly assert that the 
literature of the civilized world is more and more 
a Christian literature"! Не again breaks forth: 
“Christian civilization at this moment, more than 
ever before, seems destined to spread over all Asla, 
Africa, and the islands of the at oceans. The 
paganism of the world is evidently to share the fate 
of the paganism of the old Roman Empire, to fade 
sway before Christianity, and become a mere matter 
of history.” £ 

Whether the foregoing rose-colored view is from 
the stand-point of the “ judge“ or the "advocate," the 
reader can easily decide for himself. It 18 easily seen 
why the Cyclopsedia should find no place for“ Com- 

tive Theology“ or ‘‘Comparative Religion," How 
airly anything opposing Christianity is treated, may 
be seen a little farther on in the same article, when, 
incidentally alluding to the condition of деш, he 
says: That false rationalism which is eesenti at 
variance with Christianity, deistically denying what- 
ever is supernatural, has been already overcome." 
Deistically denying” ls a strange phrase; the more 
80, since It ha^ not been deemed worth while to fr 
a separate article under the head of “Беш.” 
article on “Atheism,” found in the edition of 1888, 
has been entirely omitted in the new edition. A 
general “toning down" may be observed. While the 
edition of 1863 called Jefferson an Infidel,“ the last 
edition would lead us to believe that he was a Chris- 
tian of some sort, Of Gerrit Smith it is said: “His 
originally Orthodox views underwent great changes, 
but he із sald to have finally returned to them.“ ‘Is 
said” can hardly be classed with the “historical rela- 
tion of facts," as set forth in the preface. Of Gar- 
rison ít (в sald that, at the course of lectures delivered 
In Abner Eneeland's hall, he took care at the same 
time to avow his faith in Christianity as the power 
which alone could break the bonds of the slave." 
Of Mr. Garrison's later views not a word ia sald. 
Obscure clergymen are noticed, while Robert Collyer 
has been overlooked. Stephen Pearl Andrews has 
also been omitted. A short article is devoted to George 
Jacob Holyoake, while so prominent в character as 
Charles b would seam to have been pur- 
posely omitted. Truly, one would suppose from an 
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examination of this Cyclopsdia that Christianity is 
à self-evident fact, while Freethought Іа treated inci» 
dentally In its connection, as If It were an aberration 
of the human mind. One will look in vain for such 
articles as "Atheism," 'Deism," *'Thelsm," Pan- 
theism,” Modern Skepticism,” “Infidelity,” “‘Mod- 
ern Materialism,” “Rationalism,” “Biblical Criti- 
cism,” ‘Comparative Religion," etc. When biogra- 
hies of ''heretics" are given, it would strike the 
Ireethinke r that thelr axe poma D pepe have 
been . toned down," or seemingly ex- 
In а biographical sketch of О. B. th- 

en, he is made to figure as one of the principal 
leaders of the so-called free-religious movement, 
which has for Its object the promotion of rationalist 
ideas in theology in place of the received doctrine of 
the Christian Church"!! What в cry arose from 
the Rev. Talmage, when Prof. Youmans, in the arti- 
cle ‘Correlation of Forces," said: ‘Therefore it ia 
now regarded as a fundamental truth of physical 
science and а fund&raental law of Nature that force, 
like matter, is never created or destroyed." Talmage 
drew the inference that, if auch were the csse, ап 
extra-cosmic God waa superfluous, and there would 
be nothing for Him to do. Youmans replied that his 
— had no theological Implications what- 
aver, and that he declined to give an opinion beyond 
the facta, It is to be regretted that bigotry should 
have во much control of our educational institutions 
and literature. 1. B. 


— ũ— — — — 
THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY,. 
No. XII. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDEREWS. 


In the last. preced article I attempted the ana- 
logical identification of the divine and the human, 
as to thelr essential substrate of being, There are 
the two poles of mental being. The two poles of 
t itself, in its total existentia! aggregate, are 
mind and matter, or inversely matter and mind; at 
which point this elaboration began, by assuming 
Mind as the within and Matter as the without. Let 
us now proceed a step farther, and diecover, if во be, 
the underlying identity of these two as well; not so 
much in the sense of Spinoza, who its substance 
аз beneath both matter and mind, ing it God, and 
affixing both matter and mind to it as foreign and 
accidental attachments, as in the sense of Hegel, 
who makes the absolute—his word for the substrate 
unity (Instead of Spinoza’s aubstance)—to be a pro- 
cess, involving two opposite as as if we should 
say matter and mind, in the closest uniting embrace, 
while yet they are distinctive or separable momenta of 
tbe one process. 

Let us recur to the illustration of a group of geo- 
metrical points, or of material atoms, or to а constel- 
lation of stars. We have in each case а body of in- 
dividuals, who may present themselves to us in either 
of two ways. They may, in the first instance, ap- 

with sufficient intervening distances to be each 

— EN MÀ eer en by a 

wa escope; or, secondly, they may om- 
8 as In the unresolved nebula, and во be massed 
or matted into one. In the former case, we have 
the analogue of the idea of individuality, which we 
may now associate with that aspect of g which 
we call mind, the disengaged and поре gein 
atom, or atar, pivoting upon ita own centre, f-cen- 
tre belng the peculiar terlstie of mind;.in the 
Jatter case, we have the analogue of the idea of mat- 
ter, which even in its etymology means that which is 
mat-ted or mass-ed. The nebula is the first appear- 
ance of matter, which, as it becomes more and more 
solidified or massed, obliterates more and more the 
individuality of the distinct atoms which compose it; 
that ia to say, obliterates or obscures the manifesta- 
tion of the mind-principle which underlies it, and 
which we may now say is essentially identical with 
It, differing only in consequence of a difference of 
conditions, * - 

Scientists are rapidly resolving the ultimate atoms 
in the constituency of matter, into mere points ol 
force. I belleve Judge Stallo sstutely combats 
both ideas, that of indivisible atoms and that of 
pointa of force, calling them necessary fictions of the 
mind merely. So Prof. Brackett calls іп question the 
existence of the great ocean of luminiferous ether; 
but the prevalent hypotheses on those subjects are 
such approximations to the truth as we must for the 
present avail ourselves of, whatever changes of form 
they may be destined to undergo, 

12 а word, then, we may sesume the ultimate 
material atom, tiself centred by the finer geometric 
point of force, as the type of the primitive constitu- 
tion of things; and we may бесек) identify 
this compound atom with the monad of Leibnitz, 
Let us alao demand for it the character of plurality, 
or the co-existence of many such monads. ТЛе mere 
method of that co-ezistence will then cause the differ- 
ence between that manifestation which we call Mind, 
and that other manifestation which we call Matter, 

Let us assume that the inner geometric point of 
each monad is the type of the Individual mind in- 
habiting a body; that the material atom is the type 
of the body so inhabited; and that the inner geomet- 
ric point, what is virtually the point'of force, Is, at 
the same time, a radiating centre, whose rays per- 
meate the outer atomic corporeal structure, as the 

»The position of Spinoza makes &nbstance, and that of 
реак the pure reason, and that of Hegel the sbsolute 
as logical process—aspecifio differences of the same generic 
idea—to be the within or Inmost of being; mind and mat- 
ter being, conjolntly, the without, АП of their views will 
at some time, require to be reviewed, At present it will 
suffice for the render to remember that our mode of view- 
ing the subject makes mind to be the within and matter 
the without; and their conjoining identity (whether as 
Substance, reason, or logical pcssa) Senses as thelr be- 
не or middle term. (It ів this middle-term-char- 

c 


acter which makes it seem to be the within,—and which, 
from another point, entitles it to be so regarded.) 


nerves of the human body, taking thelr origin in the 
brain, permeate the body; and a Ee the nerves, 


these rays relate the monad to the other monads 
within Па social environment. In thie supposition 
we have, in the primitive monad, and its compound 
structure, а perfect prefigurement; nay, more, the 
actual inclpiency, in logical evolution, of the Indl- 
vidual human being for the single monad; and of 
human society for the aggregation of monada in 
queetion. 

The statement із still not sufficlently strong to 
cover the truth of the case, All the analogies con- 
cur, and in their concurrence demonstrate, that this 
precise type of structure, an outer and grosser body, 
with an inner and spiritual core, radiating and per- 
meating the other, and relating it to the environ- 
ment, la the incipient type of being mH and 
in partículare; incipient we must say, guardedly, for 
during the infinite variations in the careers of devel- 
opment, the dance of differentiation throws things 

ten into opposite relations, demanding the closest 
scrutiny in tracing occurrences and thelr causes. 


Hickok (Rational Psychology, p. 22) thus epito- 
mizes Leibnitz's theory of primitive monads: ‘‘Lelb- 
nitz sublimated all being into Indivisible atoms, and 
as thus indistinguishable by any outer. They must 
be distinguished, each from esch, by an inner pe- 
cullarity, and which, analogous to mind, is a faculty 
of representing. Every atom with its inner represen- 
tatlon-force was thus a monad; and when represent- 
lng in unconsciousness la matter; when у partially 
conscious ls animal; when in full self-consclousnesa 
is human воп]; and the absolute толай arranges all 
the representations through a ‘preéstablished har- 
mony.’’’ Thie statement, mutatis mutandis, la the 
universological conception in question.  Lelbnitz 
recognizes à within and a without for each monad, 
and a system of relations between the within and the 
without, passing outward and beyond into the envi- 
ronment. The within is mind, or mind-like; the 
without je body, or body-like; and the connective 
sphere is radiance-like (rationo'd), or nerve-like, in 
structure and function, I render this conception 
more definite by identifying the withoutness of the 
monad with the physical atom, as ita body; and this, 
by analogy, with the human body; and so with the 
body of a sun or planet, and in fine, of any constl- 
tuted object whatsoever; the withinneas of the 
monad with the abstract geometrical point centring 
the N atom, being conceptually finer than it 
and being also the centre of those subtle spiritual 
forces which ray out through the body and into the 
vacancy of the environment. 


As new, in point of statement, and more important 
In some senses, there are also, besides all this, inher- 
ent and necessary geometrical relationships, existing 
as between all the monads, and especially as between 
their geometrical centres, represented, conceptually, 
by an infinite net-work of straight lines passing from 
centre to centre, and constituting an infinity of geo 
metrical figures in space (and, by extending the idea, 
in time also). Each of these is different from 
every other, in all the details of Its geometrical con- 
stitution, while all are equal in the infinity of their 
complexity, according to the particular monad which 
is taken as centre of the particular schema of auch 
relationships. This immense complex of inherent 
Pere api ie Is, therefore, the tressel-board of the 
destinies of all the individual monads,—all destinies 
being infinitely allke, and yet — different. 
It is to this schema of fated relationships of the 
monads, and not to anything within the particular 
monads, that we muet look for that element of differ- 
ence or diversity which Leibnitz refers to the within- 
neas of the monads. 'They are no more differenced 
from each other internally, as metrical points, 
than they are externally, as physical atoms,—rather 
leas во, if а difference in this respect is conceivable. 
The great ocean of individual minds ie as vonfluent 
and indiscriminated, at bottom, as the physical 
atomic parenchyma. The differentiative factor, by 
preeminence, ів the angulation, and so the ravio-nal 
element found in the connective lines which con- 
clude the monsds—the web of destiny which fixes 
their individus] peculiarities of character and career. 

So, in the next place, and this 1s still more impor- 
tant, it must be questioned whether the absolute 
monad, by which is meant the God-entity centring 
(relati у) and embracing all the other monada, is 
really and truly that which *' All the repre- 
sentations, through а ''preéstablished harmony," as 
Lelbnitz puts the case; or whether the preéstab- 
lished harmony із something which is not ARRANGED 
by any MIND or WILL whatsoever ; a something which 
arranges itself; or rather which exists inherently and 
necessarily In the nature of things — its analogue 
being the network of geometrical lines which charac- 
етіле and prescribe the destiny of each individual 
monad,—the central and abeolute monad, as well as 
all the rest, Thie, at all events, is the rational as 
conatrasted with the dogmatic conception of the con- 
stitution of the universe; and each represents a side 
of the larger and complex truth, e nre again in 
the presence of the contrast and confilct between 
loglelem and arbitriam in the evolution of thought; 
or between the secular-philosophical, and the t 
logical Idea. Ie it true, in other word, that the will 
of God has fundamentally constitated thinge as the 
are in the universe, ns theology has taught, In whi 
case they are the result of an arbitrary edict;—the 
monarchic idea; or is there a Nature of Things, and 
an inherent necessity in that nature of things by vir- 
tue of which they have been so constituted, through 
laws of being, a8 controlling over God as over nature 
and man? This latter is the democratic and occi- 
dental conception, as contrasted with the dictatorial 
and orienta! qne. Lucretius, Pope, and Emerson 
have accustomed us to the iden of allying philo- 
sophic thought with a poetic form. I have been 
prompted to attempt to throw this profoundest of 


metaphysical s lations into poetical expression, 
and with the following result :— е 


MIGHT AND RIGHT. 


When a king proclaims a law 
Men think only to obey; 
When the aw por a king, 


All men accept his sway, 

Which is the first, then, or law? 
The sway of law, or parso! awo? 
The Constitution of State, 


Or will of sovereign potentate? 


This is the problem of State-lore; 
‘Tis, too, the theologic core; 

Is God to reign, alone of might! 
Or reigns he under law and right? 


Whence, then, God's rank and soversiqn lot? 
Wonld wrong be right U God were not 

ls God thea fires; or law » 

And God executor; no nlore? 


The State-craft of our happy land 
Proclaims the law supreme ; 


Dur Asiatic creed copwaand— 
Exalts adverse philosopheme! 


The Greek philosopho-theology coincides with and 
may be placed at the head of oocidentaliam, in this 
behalf, in that it put Fate back of Jove, and so 
subjected gods and men alike to the inherent neces- 
aity lod, in the nature of things. Christian the- 
ology, changing all thle, puts back of all, and 
thus unwittingly renders him responsible for evil as 
well aa good. The inte ition of the devil as the 
father of evil does not help the case, as the devil is 
not, by this system, an independent and co-equal 
being, as he was in the old Persian theology, but is 
himself a subject and subordinate of ‚ who is 
therefore still responsible for all that he is and does. 
He ів simply an agent of God In the carrying out of 
his designs, and no number of Intermediate agencies 
relieves in any degree the responsibility of the prin- 
ciples in any transaction. It is a good maxim of the 
law,—quod facit per alium, facit per пе. 

We can, therefore, in no manner relieve God of 
the responsibility of evil; in no manner justify the 
2 of God to man," otherwise than by restoring 
or interpolating the old Greek idea of inherency in a 
nature of things which no arbitrary will, divine or 
human, can infringe or wholly overbear. It is the 
merest subterfuge to реў, That evil is a means to 
the attainment of a higher good; for an unlimited 
omnipotence could ss well command and во secure 
that higher good, without as with the intervention 
of evil; and hence the presence of evil is purely gratui- 
tous, We must limit either the power or the good- 
ness of God; and it is an over-zealous piety, which 
by affirming both in an absolute sense involves the 
divine in a hopeless dilemma, and makes him 
an object of hatred rather than of love, 

But are we thus brought under the dominion of a 

pety inflexible and absolutely dominant fatal- 
sm? 1 shall show in another article that, we are 
not; that the ultimate philosophy opens a way of 
escape from that result; and that the fate-side of 
things, while It must be admitted aa one of the fac- 
tors, la only to be admitted as an equal factor with 
the will-side of things in the constitution of the 
universe; and, that, therefore, theology on the one 
hand, and secular p [обору on the other hand, are 
. In the grasp а larger and complex 

ty. 


— — 
JOSEPH COOKS WESTERN DOUBLE.” j 


DEAR INDEX :— 

The little illustrations you give us of the style In 
which the Rev. Joseph Cook—the ''Elephant''—is 
treading the “‘loaferish’’ Freethinkers of Boston out 
of sight and hearing beneath the mire of Orthodoxy, 
through the ostentatious exhibition of his pseudo- 
всіепсе, are certainly refreshing, to say the least. 
But I wish you Boston poste to understand that 

u do not have all the “harmo done at the 

ub. Though not in so ostentations and ‘‘spread- 
eagle" style as that of his ''lectureship," the Rer. 
Joseph Cook, yet we see, all over the broad prairies 
of the West, the same spirit and efforts belng made 
to harmonize science and revelation; and, In order 
to accomplish the end, the most eadly mu- 
Шаќе them both. The Christian world sees that 
science can no longer be ignored, and ін now anxious 
to claim it as its own child, just as It has before 
done with anti-slavery and temperance. Let me 
give you a little specimen which lately came under 

a writer's observation. 

Last Sunday morning, the Rey. J. M. Pryse (Pres- 
byterlan), in his chu service prayer, asked God to 
“help us to know the truths of Nature; for, unless we 
think in harmony with Nature and the lawa of the 
Universe, we think in vain." Isn’t that pretty ? 
For one, I felt strongly impelled to shout, Amen, 
But being aware that by doing such an unfashiona- 
dle thing in а stald Presb an church, where dig- 
nity and propriety relgn supreme, might subject me 
to arrest for disturbing the public worship, I smoth- 
ered the impulse and kept silent. 

After the lar service was through, then came 
the Sunday-school. The lesson for the day was 
about Jonah and the whale,—or the fish, as was 
strongly emphasized in the teaching. In reply to 
the question, asked by one present, whether we are 
really to understand that a man did or can live three 
days and three nights in the stomach of а fish, and 
then come ont in a condition to be able to go about 
his business, Mr. Pryse answered, It might be." 
Now ie it not “thinking in vain" for Intelligent, edu- 
cated men and women to think that such a thing 
could be? We all very well know that, in accord- 
ance with Nature and ita laws, if a man were once 
really deposited in the stomach of a live fish, he 
must necessarily, in a very few moments, be a dead 
man, Oneof the arguments used to prove that he 
might live there, was that physiologísta tell us that 
the sdlyent fluid of the stomach does not act. on Hy- 
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Ing fibre, and consequently he would not be digeeted ; 
forgetting, it would seem, that, етеп though Jonah 
might pass through the operation of being swallowed 
without belng crushed and killed at once, yet, when 
once fairly lodged in the flsh's stomach, he must 
suffocate iu a few moments for want of air to breathe. 

Another ment why it might be," was from 
some old theologian—Dick, I think it was,—who had 
discovered that there із а kind of whale that has a 
pouch, entered by way of the mouth, in which to 
carry ita young after their birth, the whale being an 
air-breathing animal; and that Jonah somehow got 
sape into this доруе яде 8 breathe, 

t having some kind of а ventila arrangement. 
Do the old whalemen down on the sea-cosst know 
anything of such a kind of whale? 

f natural and scientific explanations are necessary 
for the support of such absurd and miraculous stories 
as the one told of Jonah, or any other miracle, then I 
think the negro preacher's as good as any. He sald 
that when Jonah was thrown overboard, he snatched 
ап oar and took it with him; and, when he took in 
the situation that he was really swallowed, he run 
his oar out astern and sculled the old fish ashore and 
then tickled him with a tooth-pick till he let him 
out. Now І would ask seriously, le the negro’s ex- 

lanation any more ridiculous than the other two I 
ve given you? 

Yet this man is not an ignorant man, but an Intel- 
lgent and highly educated one, He із a learned 
man; іа an inveterate worker after knowledge ; Ів a lin- 
gouiet; is familiar with many languages, and, among 
them, I am told, he hae given much attention to the 
Sanskrit. Hes a reasoner, a logician, a metaphysl- 
clan. Why, be can take any common, simple, plain 
thought, such as I can think, and cover It all up 
with metaphysical reasoning until itis like Burns’ 
“three ns of wheat hid in four bushele of chaff,” 
and will cost more to find it again than it is worth 
when found. He is an honest man, and evidently 
means to treat all subjecta and everybody's opinions 
fairly. As а social, kind, benevolent man and com- 
panion, I esteem him highly. Bat it would seem 
that a theological education is about the most un- 
fortunate thing а man can experience, It seams to 
take the common-sense with which Nature has en- 
dowed him all out of him, when dealing with those 
subjects which he thinks have а bearing on the re- 

оц he has espoused. If men must belleve in 


les, then, In the name of the Bible and theol- - 


осу, let them to thelr hearts' content. I 

elr right. But, for the sake of truth and common- 
sense, procu against their doing it in the name of 
Science, Nature, and the laws of the Universe, So 
long as they teach the miraculous from the Bible as 
a divine revelation from God, independent of Nat- 
ure and its laws, let them make the most they can of 
it. But when they attempt, as all Christendom le 
now doing, to force science into the tron shoes of 
their ogy, and hold it in the leading-strings of 
the priesthood, however honest and good some of 
them may be, misstating and misin both 
Science and Scripture, to make them seem to [озо 
ала minds to „ then, ia it not 
lime for common-sense to e up and state ite 
facts to these minds? Mr. Editor, push ahead your 
“Scientific Method.” It is the only true epal and 
glad tidings for man. B. B. 

LAKE Crrr, Minn., May 27. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


EDITOR IxNDEX:— 

It was, in substance, a favorite observation of 
George Foz, the Quaker prophet, that those only can 
understand the Scri who have something of 
the spirit that gave forth the Scriptures. If such 
in haa ite ad van „perhaps those юв 
have occasion to congratulate themselves who live 
among people so little accustomed to scientific 
method as to accept cordially the absurdity of super- 
naturalism, Such people have no need of elaborate 
commentaries In order to understand and appreciate 
accounta of miraculous cures of diseases. To give 
one or two illustrations :— 

A small ulcer that comes on the ball of the eye is 
called “a Schurzbloder," and is supposed to be 
removed by a process called 'powwowing." The 
yy graspa with thumb and forefinger а portion 
of the ey over the tumor, and, with a slight 

and twisting motion, utters to herself, or 
[мап es herself to prononnce, the following incan- 


Б 


“Schurzbloder duck dich, 
Oder ich dritck dick." 

Patients are sald to come sometimes quite a num- 
ber of miles to have the cure ormed. The opera- 
aoe is usually repeated once after an Interval of an 

ur. 


A more serious complaint, erysipelas, is understood 
lo be cured much in the same way. The opera- 
tor holds with thumb and finger of each hand an end 
of a plece of red thread drawn straight in а horizon- 
tal position, and, placing herself at the side of the 
patient, she brings the thread in contact with the 
upper ys of the forehead, and passes it down in 
front of the person, making rests to correspond with 
the pauses in the incantation, which ів as follows :— 

“Rothe Fade zeich, 

Wildfeuer weich, 

Rothe Fade siech, 

Wüdfeuer dieg. 

mieg! Flieg leg!" 
Then the malignant influence or devi! which causes 
the disease ls supposed to pass off from the ends of 
the patient's toes. But, still, in this disease he is 
likely to return. So the rule is to go through with 
thia operation three times after the sun le down and 
three times before the sun ls up. At the conclusion 
Of every such ceremony the red thread, into which 
the disease or some portion of it is suppored to have 


passed, is destroyed by being thrown into the fire. 
y this treatment the devil ів soon worried out, and 
the patient recovers. The lady who gave the infor- 
mation, being asked whether any medicine was used, 
sald the patient must take а tescupful of dogwood- 
blossom tea three times a day before eating; if he 
could not take а teacupful, he might take flve table- 
spooneful, She sald she had cured in this way a 
good many cases which had been given np by the 
octors as hopeless, and that she peu every 
Lo а bagful of dogwood blossoms for the Sp 

he directness of this procedure Is седи 2 һе 
commended. Here is no cant or chat addreesed to 
any third person; but the devil that makes the dis- 
turbance іе directly addressed, and commanded to 
take hie departure. 

A young man, who was of sufficient importance in 

e world to have wife and children, was compl 
that one of his children had been sick for à number 
of weeks, and that the doctors could do nothing for 
It, and could not tell what the disease was. In this 
extremity he did not despair, but had recourse to the 
light of intuition; not that which by ratlonal con- 
potus of existing law, leads to careful investigation, 

ut to that sublimer species which of course never 
misleads anybody. He said the doctors did not un- 
derstand their business; that it was very plain to be 
seen what the matter was; that the child’s heart and 
liver had grown together, and that, since he had got 
‘old Mrs. —— to powwow for it, the child had been a 
great deal better, and that he had no doubt the child 
would be cured in а short time in that way. 

Possibly there may be persons profane or incredn- 
lous enough to deny the reality of these cures. But 
to prove there would be no lack of positive tes- 
timony of at least honest people, and thus in respect 
of credibility they have an advantage over any of the 
miracles of ancient а 

NoETHUMBEBLAND, Pa., May 31, 1877. 


INDIAN CIVELIZATION, 


The eral impression which prevalls to a t 
extent is, that no haa been made In the civilt- 
sation of the In of the Plains, and that al! at- 


tempts to induce them to adapt themselves to the 
peaceful walks of life have proved abortive. The 
efforta to lead the savage to civilization have not 
been made under the most favorable conditions. 
The same power which has placed the well-disposed 
teacher at an Indian agen permitted the avari- 
clous trader to follow; and so long as religion and 
rum are ve enin at the same time aa the two bleas- 
ings of ci on, the Indian wil! take to the latter, 
Moreover, it isn’t much use to try to tame ават. 
with good precepts so long as he knows that the 
agent of the government is swindling him by furnish- 
ing him a wretched quality of flour and beef, and 
robbing him by short welght. But under all the dis- 
couraging circumstances arising from the cupidity of 
the white man and the natural aversion of the 
Indian to civilizing ways, excellent resulta have been 
noted in various localities, Mr. Lyon, one of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, in the last report of 
the Board, which is not yet printed, furnishes the 
following statistics, showing the condition of two 
hundred and sixty-six thousand Indians in 1868 c- 
pared with their condition eight years later at the 
time of making the report:— 


erp qr nes Aon eren Ho AI t 
Schools on Indian ervations........... T 
T ers a YE N „eee we ae 
Church validings. 

ure Р 
Church members. 


If, under the favorable circumstances of the past 
eight years, such results have bean attained as the 
above figures indicate, It would seem that extormina- 
tion ів not the only solution of the Indian problem. 
—8Boston Journal, May 9. 


DISSENT A CAUSE OF POTATO ROT. 


The Rev. J. Booth, of March Gibbon, Bicester, 
sends to the Bradford Observer the following, ex- 
tracted from documenta ted in the po of 
Ludgershall Church, Bucks, the authenticity of 
which he vouches for: “Notice.—Leviticus, 26th 
chapter, and 27th and 28th verses: And if ye will 
not forall this hearken unto me, but walk contrary 
unto me, then I will walk contrary unto you also in 
fury; and I, evan I, will chastise you seven times for 

ur ains.’ Haggai, Ist chapter, 0th verse: ‘Ye 
ooked for much, and 10, it came to little; and when 
ye brought it home, I did blow upon it. Why? saith 
the Lord of hosts. Because of mine house that is 
waste, and ye run every man unto his own house.“ 
You may look on the рм rot аз a just Judgment 
for your unthankful hatred of the Church, without 
which you would be nothing. There is no luck to 
such ss have evil will at Zion. Consistent dissent is 
to be repens. Those who believe that the Baptist, 
or the Wesleyan, or the Independent religion is the 
best, perhaps do right to follow their persuasion; but 
no res whatever ів due to the mere pig-headed rad- 
ical, who cares for none of these opinions, but only dis- 
senta to show his hatred of the Established Church. 
What need le there of jealousy? Our Church is no 
more established than the Wesleyans are. We get 
no advantage from the government. The law does 
us no good, but the contrary. 'They have left us 
ошу the mockery of an eetablishment without the 
reality. This we care nothing about; only we protest 
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against the meanness of coming a-begging to us, and 
then lifting пр your head t us. Thonsande of 


the wo asses In London and other great towns 
have joined together In а union for protecting the 
High Church and Ritualistic clergy r 


thel 
enemies, so that your cbance is small of bettering 
yourselves by pulling down the Church, You are 
outvoted by your own class. Dissent and Methodism 
have seen thelr best days. Your love of dissent le 
only the liking for the &ociaBility of the ale bench, — 
hale fellows, well met, all brothers together, The 
public house may as well be opened during divine 
service as the reading school, if it takes people awa 
from Church. Diesenting baptism, whether yali 
or not, ів no admission into our Church; and there 
Is no good reason why I shovld be required by law to 
таслар it. In future, if a child die unbaptized, 
or haa had only dissenting baptism, а short service 
will be read over the grave; but the bell will not be 
tolled nor the corpse met at the gate. Thie will pre- 
vent the necessity of moc the Church by bring- 
Ing children to be merely for the sake of 
burial, and then bringing them up as dissenters. It 
Is proposed to establish a christening club. Five 
shi to be deposited in the child's behalf; money 
to be’ returned with interest at confirmation or in 
case the child dies.—'T. M." The rector of Ludgere- 
hall is the Rev. Thomas Martyn, M.A.—English 


paper. 
THE *BLUE-LAWS".—TEUE AND FALSE. 


Tue TRUE BruE-LAws or CONNECTICUT AND 
New Haven, and the False Blue-Laws invented 
by the Rev, Samuel Peters; to which are added 
apecimens of the laws and judicial proceedings of 
other Colonies, and some Blue-Laws of England in 
the relgn of James I. Edited by J. Hammond 
Trumbull. (Hartford, Conn.: American Publish- 
ing Company. 1870. 12mo, pp. 300.) 

Whoever feels anger In hís heart against New Eng- 
land finds, always ready to his hand, two crushing 
charges against her, besides the smallness of her ter- 
ritory. ese are, that witches were burned at 
Balem, and that the Blue-Laws of Connecticut for- 
bade в man to kiss his wife on Sunday. The first of 
these allegations may be left to Dr. Palfrey, Mr. Up- 
bam, and Mr. Poole; to the second it may be M — 
that Mr, Trumbull has now given the coup de e. 
The rolume edited him contains the early codes 
of Connecticut and New Haven, together with mis- 
cellaneous laws, orders, and judgments of both colo- 
nies; the whole occupying 250 pages. The Arst of 
these ie the Connecticut Constitution of 1838-9, 
which has been called ‘‘the first properly American 
Constitution,“ the instrument by which the three 
towns of Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield— 
which were, if we are not mistaken, original inde- 
vr political bodies—formed а permanent union. 

e firet fifty Tum contain an introduction In two 
eral parts: firat, в statement of the popular beliefs 
egislatlon, and judicial np especially ot 

К АРУ out of which thie blue legislation grew; sec- 

ond, а hístory of the several Blue-Law falsifications, 

especially that of Mr. Peters, а native of Connecticut, 
who published in 1781 а mendacious and abusive his- 
tory of Connecticut, from which are derived moet of 
the absurd fabrications which pass as the Blue-Lawa 
of Connecticut. These forgeries of Peters only occu- 
py e!ght pages, and are, on the whole, leas gross 
than we had supposed. For Mr, Trambull’s contro- 
versial purposes—to show the parallelism of Con- 
necticut legislation with that of other communities, 

—we have, In notés and at the end of the volume, 

соріоое extracts from laws and j ents of New 

York, Virginia, Massachusetts, and England, many 

of them quite аз offensively Puritan—even those of 

Virginia—as the genuine laws of Connecticut. For 

instance, the sixteenth of Peters’ laws reade: ‘No 
riest shall abide in the Dominion: he shall be ban- 

shed, and suffer death on hla return. Priests may 
be seized by any one without a warrant," А foot- 
note (p. 308) says: There was nothing like this 
in the code; but New York had such a law, and Fir- 
ginia forbade any popish priest to remain in the 
province more than five days after notice, and sub- 
jected every popish ‘recusant’ to a heavy fine on con- 
viction.”” A , we find in Virginia (p. 821), for 
blasphemy or unlawful oaths, on the second offence, 

"to have a bodkin thrust through hie tongne’’; for 

the third offence, death. And in 1623-4 (p. 334): 

“Whosoever shall absent himself from divine service 

any Sunday, without an allo е excuse, shall for 

feit а pound of tobacco; and he that abeenteth him- 
self a month shall forfait fifty pounds of tobacco.” 

The fact is, the genuine Puritanical legislation of 

New England was the outgrowth of the spirit of the 

age: it was here more consistent and thorough, and 

longer continuance than elsewhere, but all 
not materially different in character.—N. Y. Nation, 


May 3. 


LAUGHING то THE GLORY oF Gop.—In my recent 
article on the subject of innocent amusements, I In- 
sisted that no amusement was innocent that was not 
sought or engaged in for the glory of God. That an 
innocent amusement must not be e d in for the 
love of amusement, nor because we need amusemen 
but from a supreme ultimate regard to the glory 
God and the interests of his kingdom. That In seek- 
ing amusement, as in the performance of every other 
duty, the eye must be single to the glory of God,—in 
other w , amusements, to be innocent, must be 
regarded by us at the time as the best means possible 
to us of pleasing God and advancing the interests of 
his 2 And they must not only be so re- 
garded us, but must be In for the pur- 
pose, and as the best means to that end ible to 
us for the time belng.—President C. ©. Finney, of 
Oberlin, in 1872. ‚ 
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Advertisements, 


T H E PAT RON AG E 


of the liberal advertising publie is respéct- 
a. solicited for THE DDERI. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adve 
ing pages of THEINDEX Ín entire harmon 
h tts general character und principles, an 
thus to furnish to tbe public ап advertising 
medium which shall bé not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support: To this end, all improper 
ur “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
its, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to AT OON wil be 
3 from these columns. 
0 tted. 
THE INDE must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. ә 


ADVERTIBING RATES. 


ы? v үз Insertions, Ше par line, 
p 66 “ „% « 
26 © 51 в 
46 52 “ Б “ “ 


onan xm IN а discount 
cen made; 
advertisements, 8 discount. 51 25 " 5 
E E. түсүн 
e aB a 
de made.  FRANOIB E ABBOT, КОЙШО”, 
10 ADVERTISERS. 


Тһе following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 


Saas 2. o 
ol t. 90, 1878. 
TOTEE xxx Aseo. Toledo; б », 


uring the past two years 
have ake plese са In ‘stating r- 
ways ned very satisfac: re- 
turns better in fact than from boos advan 
Wisements in any other paper I have adver- 
Head їп. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
months after the insertion of the 
sdvertisement, showing that your paper is 
3 to by your readers. 


Е Нику 8, rb 
Speolal arrangements will be made at re- 
@uced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
wertisaments, Address 
THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WA nr STREET, 


Boston. 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Umrmoz, No. 231 WASHINGTON Sr., Bosrox, 
poblish 
THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt la the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Siterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


Ble edited by FEANOIS E. ABBOT, with tho 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


О. B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York City, 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Мала. 

WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 

Mus. K D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 

DAVID Н. CLARK, Florence, Маза. 

Mis. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
ay, NJ. 

J. L. STODDAED, Boston. 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ы the best popular exponent of Heligions Libar- 
аЛат. Evary Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should sabseribe for it, as 
the alearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
anda Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
bave to meot in the futare. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
eading article, which alone Is worth the prios of 
one year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Orford, England, in 
а better to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

oarnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 

sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
Wach a journal should have been started and во 
powerfully supported by tha best minds of your 
oountry,—is a good signof the times. There is no 
auoh journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, aa you know, very large." 
And later still read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncroasing interest.“ 


Bend $120for one year, including postage, or 
9 contea for three m ‘nthe on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


FREE orTER 
RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
fom, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E, D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Btone, Charles Н, Malcom, 
Jula Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Опе purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What !s the mesn- 

Ing of the Free Religious Association’? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moot» 
ing, 1879. cents. (Four or more, 38 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohsdwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Amercs,” by C. D. B. Mills on *Relígion as 
the Expreasion of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. Б, Aloott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Preceedings of Sixth Annual Meet» 
img, 1873. 35oents, (Four or more, 30 
centa each.) Contains ossays by Samuel 
Johnson on Freedom In Religion,“ and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addreases by Wm. О. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. В. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and La- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. % cents, (Four or 
more, 25 oents cach.) Contains vrbatin 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol’s essay on “Tho 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneechein'a speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mesers. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their ro- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
вз "Christian," *Anti-Christian," and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
nb Chander Sen, Frederick Donglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
mors, 25 cents esch.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. ©. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis Е. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, В. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P, Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Most- 
ing, 18 76. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, ор The Relation of Re- 
Mgion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer”), with addreases on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J, Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on *the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Wolss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Gook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Beason and Revelation, by Williar J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reports 
Tor 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mat may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM.J.POTTER Seo, F. R. A. 


PUBLICATIONS|[[NDEX TRACTS.|1 


No. 1.—T'ruths for the Times, by Е. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but ворве- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


Мо. 2—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B, Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price Б cents; 19 copies 50 серія, 


Мо. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an отег- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
Е. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. РШ of Figures, Facts, 
end Intorestin Extracia. Price 10 centa; 
13 copies $1.00. 

No. 5.—'*God in the Constitution,” by 
Вет, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 13 
coples $1.00. 


No.6.—'"The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denonnces Ssbbatarian superstition. 


New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. 


No. T.—Compulsory Bducation,” by 
Р. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Stats to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 canta, 


No. &.—The Present Heavem, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of в subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—Fhe Christian Amemdmsemt, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Ev&n- 
gelical Christian Oreed in the U. В, Consti- 
tution. Price Б cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 


No11,—The God of Scionce, by Р. B. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science проп the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—1s Romaniem Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot. Price 0 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. 


No.13.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 conta; 12 copies 50 cente, 


No.14& —A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. £. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derivys- 
tion of the word Religion la incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Heligion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, 18 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E, Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
соріев for $1,00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


То foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleslasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In additioh to tts general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
1у devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Conatitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make » united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
а great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct sid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of & thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements wil be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
їп every city and town throughout the conn- 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
Jars & year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for tbe year; and zt the 
ваше rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with sddress in full,must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.231 Washington Street, Boston 
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FROTHINGHAW’S WORKS. 


— Price. 
THE RELIGION OF HUMA NITY (3d Е4.).,. $1.50 
CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION.......... s. 1,00 
BTORIES FROMTHE ЇЛРВОЕТНЕ'ТЕАОНЕҢ 1.00 


STORIES OF THE PATKRIARCHR........ e 1.00 

BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, AND 
OTHER DI8COURSES... eee 1.00 

LIPE OF THEODORE PAXRKER....... 3.00 


THE HISTORY OF TRANBCENDENTALISM 
IN New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author) . 2.50 
THE CRADLE OF TEE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, Octavo, 
1.75 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham. ith Heliotype Portrait. I vol. 
Вто, $3.00, 


An 8 interesting memorial of a 
very remarkable man—one of the striking 
figures in American history. Mr. Frothing- 
ham has giran a large number of Parker's 
letters and journals not previously published ; 
he has written in the light reffected upon 
Parker's words and efforts by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which have 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and heroism of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and he has written so candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that his book is of 
surpassing interest. 


The New YORK TRIBUNE closes а four and 
& half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
сэп be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 

Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 

Address pp THE INDEX, 

231 Washington Street, Boston. 


$55 to 877 a Week to Agents. $10 Outfit 
Free. F. O. VICKERY, anaes, Maine. 


Tur RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


A series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


253 pp. Prien (post-paid) $1.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional осори payable to Francis Elling- 

t. 


wood Ab 
Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.B.A. 


TRE GODS, AND ОТНЕК 
LECTURES. 


By Col. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


This book contains five Lectures, enti- 
tled severally: “The Gods," © Humboldt," 
“Thomas Paine," “Individuality,” and“ Her- 
tics and Heresies.” New and cheaper edi- 
tion, Price, t-paid, $1.25. Address THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
F. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Flect Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Rent, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Post-Oftice order, for $3.90. 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


E 


MES UNDERWOOD'S 
NEWBOOK. 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contentar 


1. Madame Roland. 

2. Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 
8. W. God win Shelley, 
4. George Sand. 

5.H et Martineau. 

6, Frances Wright D'Arusmont, 
7. Emma Martin. 

В. Margaret R. Chappellsmitb, 
9. Ernestine L. Rose. 
10. Frances Power Cobbe. 

11. George Eliot. 


BY 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


327 pp. Price (post-paid) 91.75. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston, | — 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bond to Office at 231 Waahington St., Hoston, Mase., 
for TRACTS. 


I. TAXATION Ор CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton, 5 cts.; ten, 30 cta.; 
опе hundred, $1.50. 

II. THE BIBLE AND SOTENVE, by John Weiss. 
III. THESYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 

IV. TRANSORNDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 

V. TRE PUBLIO SCHOOL QUESTION, as under- 
atood by a Catholic American citizen 
(Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 
American citizen (Е, E, Abbot). о 

„Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 13 
and 20, 1876. 

VI. How BHALL WE KEEP BUNDAY? Ар 
Answer in Four Parta: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church His- 
"n 3. Sunday in the Massachu- 
se Laws. 4. The Workingman's 
Sunday. Ву Charles K. ipple, 

Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 

and Wm. C. Gannett. 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., VL, 10 cts, each; ten 

for 60 cta. one hundred, $3. 
REASOW AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 ct». (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


THE F. R. А. ANNUAL 
Mxerines for 1872, '73, 74, 78. 35 сія 
each; for 1876 40 cents; fout for $1.00. 

M AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and add 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 


A GENTS double their money 
Chase's Improved ($2) Receipt Boo 
2 Dr. Chase's Prin House, Anu Arbor, 


$12 A DAY at home. А 
wanted. Outfit and terms free. 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept, 


20,1876, Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE ВЕТ of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of &0 CENTS. 

ddresa INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mase 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
О.В. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. РОТТЕВ, 
W. Н. SPENCER, 
F. W NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
А. W STEVENS, 
R. Н. RANNEY, 
FT. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single . cnl 
centa each; complete Set of Nine to- 


be, 81.50. 
dip — THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


SETS! 


ents 
RUE 


THREE COMPLETE 


THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1572, 1873, 1574, 
1575, and 1876, 


SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office, These Sets have 
been collécted with dificulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itaelt for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 23] Washington 
Street, Boston. 


IRCULATE 
C 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 

1. PATBIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
Btates, 

2 Curer RESOLUTIONS of the League, 

3, Prorest of the Leagae against shutting 
tbe International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CoNs&TITUTION and List of Officers. 

5. Exrracts from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This is the Liberal's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question, It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 
And has been р expressly for gratu- 


itous distribution by earnest friends of State 
Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, аз an excellent auxillary in 
their local agitation. 


1 


INDIVIDUAL LIBEKALN 


Cannot do better than to use tbem privately, 
аа opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and wil) be 


promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
purum and postage, on the following 
rns: 
TES OOPIES, ,,. aros opopr dur pdc { ЦБ 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, .............. ,A0 
FIFTY Teese ede 78 
ONE HUNDRED 64  ........-.. 1.56 
TWOHUNDRED P 2.48 
THREE HUNDRED“ satavsaseverss 8,60 
FIVE HUNDRED TF 6.00 
ONE THOUSAND © ........,..... 12,00 


N. B. Packages of over 100 coples will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, withou tany charge for postage, 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Dilitized by TOUS € 


ging, ff. SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—Or THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embonmed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State, 


For TWEsTY-Five Dorus, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
ега! League than by making themselyes Life 
Members of it, 

These Certificates, if tramed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 


їп any Apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


ARTICLE IV.—Any person who shall pay 
one dollar into the treasury shall be entitled 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
mah gt! as ap annual! member of the Na- 
tlonal 1, beral League, Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as а life-member. All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
krese of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
eee of the National Liberal 

gue. 


ABTICLE V.—, . . All cbharter-membere 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
League, and all duly accredited delegates 
from local auxiliary Liberal Leagues or, 
ized in accordan.e with the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
Beats and votes in the Annual Con, s 
Annual members of thè National Liberal 
League »ball be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


ОЕ 4 7 1 2 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, aud will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


АВТИЛЕ ХПІ, Тре Hoard of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
a written application signed by ten or more 
)erson* and accompanied by ten dollars, to 
ввпе a charter for the formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal League. 


AnTICLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
88 organized under charters issued by 
the ard of Directors shall be absolutely 
independent in the administration of their 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be 1 to unite them in cordial 
fellowsbip and efficient coöperation of the 
free«t kind with the National Liberal League 
aud with other loca] Leagues, All votes of 
the Annual Congress, and all communica- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than Пея in the Intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


ARTICLE XVI.—Every local auxiliary Lib- 
eral League organi їп accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send its President and Secre- 
tary and three other members ва delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some giltembossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make à fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBE LEAGUE 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


. Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, 


MASR, THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 891. 


THE THIRTEEN | PRINCIPLES. 


YLATPORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATEIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the Btate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Ohuroh: in other words, that the natural 
reason and consolence of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove & failure, if 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


B. Ohristians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are mot equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ista, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelicve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


€. Public or national morality requires all laws and aots 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this sb- 
solute equality of all citisens with respoot to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any Infringement by the government of this abeoluto 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorslity, а national crime committed against that 
natural''justice" which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 


9. Tose who labor to gain or to retain for ome chasa of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, от immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Churoh and 
Btate in proportion to their sucoess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all cítisens in their equal re- 


ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishmant of the truth re- 


of trath over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends om continued State ald. If the Church has tho 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it haa not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


14 No religion oan be favorable to morality whose oon 
tinued &xistonoe depends on continued !njustice, If the 
Obarch teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 


158. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and по respecter of 
ehurobes; its sole office is to establish civil soolety on the 


the whole people to support the Churoh, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
Hal justioe, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
FIBST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTIGLB 1. 


1 prae аң State shall make 
lishmen 


тоно ог or y 
cular — of zegon or or Ley 5 
regt; tting in 


port of 


speech or of o preas, or the ре 
M wo M EAE to petition the Government for а re- 


агава ог Епетапсоа. religious test shall ever be required as & 
condition of or ва в qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any Бшге, pereon shall eyer be 

privod of any of his or her rig 
for the e of an 


or Terri levy any tax, or make an t, grant, о or 
с 4 


appropria for thè su ox А, any church, 
p M EE EE 
tation of learning, n : which ‘the A ос FONTE ok 
religions o er or sect shall tanght or inculcated, 
orn rites shall be be observed; ог for the 
Mn or In , of an апу тыч thaxity. ot parpees of 


uoy aos order, or банова 
OTION shall ba a — enforce the 
various provisions sf this Article by spprop riate legislation. 


Tee Riexr REVEREND A. CLEVELAND Coxs, 
Episcopal! Bishop of Western New York, has pub 
lished а poem called The New Crusade," which із 
worthy only of Peter the Hermit. The New York 
Sun makes it the text of an article оп A Ferocious 
Bishop” which is worthy of the occasion. Both will 
be found in this issue. 


Toe TuEgXISH PARLIAMENT seems to be a bur- 
lesque on the Free Religious Association: ‘‘In the 
Chamber alone there are Mohammedans, Greek Uni- 
tarians, Bulgarian Sectarians, Roman Catholics, 
Armenian Catholics, Armenian Unitarians, Chaldean 
and Syriac Sectarians, Protestants, Jews, Maronites, 
and Druses. Among the Deputies, three days per 


week are sacrificed as Sabbaths: Friday by the Mo- 


hammedans, Saturday by the Jews, and Sunday by 
the others.“ 

Тик LEEDS Mercury tells a story of petty clerical 
tyranny which it is difficult to believe poesible even 
In a country where the Church is established by law. 
It seama that a little girl has been expelled from Bos- 
ton Spa National Schoo! for no other offence than re- 
fusing to “curtsey” to the тісагв wife. The girl, 
who із only seven years old, ів under the guardian- 
ship of a person who u called a sturdy Independent, 
he having adopted ker; and the story is that this per- 
eon had told her, while she was to be very particular 
in obeying all school regulations, not to “curtsey” to 
the clergyman or his wife. On her being asked by 
the latter where her manners were," she assigned 
the trne reason for omitting the nenal mark of re- 
spect, and the vicar then desired the school-master to 
punish her, which Me refused to do. The master 
subsequently refused a request made to him to expel 
the girl, and the vicar thereupon expelled her him- 
self. It le added that the final result of the affair 
was that the school-master found himself obliged to 
resign his office, which he had held for twenty years, 
On doing во he was presented by the parishioners 
with testimonials to the value of about £80, The 
Leeds Mercurys informant says that there is no 
other school In the parish to which the little Noncon- 
formist can be sent. 

THis 18 what the Cincinnati Commercial said lately 
on the Sunday question now agitated in that city: 
“The Evangelical gentlemen who are assalling the 


‘ puthorities in respect to Sunday atate that they de- 


sire for themselves а ‘quiet’ Sunday, and they pro- 


teat against the disturbance of public worship. That 
far they are quite right. As it is в certainty that 
Sunday will continue to be, for the great multitude 
of the people of Cincinnati, a day of recreation, the 
understanding should be established that recreation 
shal! not take the form of public disturbances In the 
vicinity of the churches. The members of the 
churches and those in ordinary attendance проп 
them have precisely as many rights that other people 
are bound to respect as any other class of persone. 
We maintain that the citizen who desires to spend 
his Sunday in drinking beer, keeping time to the 
blasts of a brass band more or less musical, should 


milder beverages and with в sermon or two, and is 
soothed by the majestic voice of an organ, should 
have protection in his enjoyment, but should not 
feel it necessary to define the social and religious 
worship of others; and if they have acquired the 
conceit that they are entitled to insiet that people of 
European birth should screw themselves into the 
Puritan notions of Sunday, they are entertaining a 
delusion of which they should be speedily dispos- 
вавой. We must draw the line somewhere on the 
Sunday question, and we desire to draw it at the 


izens shall take care not to disturb their neighbors 
or interfere with thelr obeervances of the day." 
Tue Prete Presse, of Cincinnati, recently contained 


Sunday question: 
question has again actively aroused the gloomy 
spirit of Know-Nothingism. Last Sunday, in the 
various churches, the Sunday question was discussed 
from every possible and impossible side, and it was 
made plain to pious Christianity that we must have 
here a proper Mucker Sunday. In this, of course, 
the Germans, the godless Germans, who on the holy 
Sabbath would rather drink beer and hear good 
music than say hypocritical prayers and turn up 
thelr eyes, come off badly, and a minister named 
Ridgaway gave out in his sermon such a malignant 
Know-Nothing tone that one le involuntarily re- 
minded of the dark days of Know-Nothing excite- 


served as in Germany; and as an example, he days 
that И one in Leipzig should venture to play the 
plano in hie house on Sunday, between eight and 
nine o'clock, the police would immediately knock at 
the door and forbid it. Who could have imposed 
this absurd story on the pious pastor? He has evi- 
dently understood imperfectly. The only compul- 
sory observance of Sunday that here and there le 
still in force in Germany, is that on Sunday morning 
during the divine service, from nine to eleven, the 
saloons must be closed. This law is mostly only en- 
forced in villages. In large cities no one troubles 
himself about It, bat that the police should force 
their way into private houses is absurd. Our Ger- 
mans here do not ask anything wrong, but base their 
claims on sound common-sense, and on a liberal 
comprehension of the Sunday question as it is more 
and more spproved and adopted by the really culti- 
vated and liberal thinking Americans. The Ger- 
mans on this question are not alone. Let the 
Muckers be во good as to note that. But all edu- 
cated persons of a free, cosmopolitan view of life, 


question has taken a very sensible position, repre- 
sents decidedly this liberal! American element, and 
also opposes with its accustomed decision the Know- 
Nothing views of our plous ministers, especially 
those of Dr. Ridgaway.’’ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1818. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston Ix DEX 
б be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
sd other official papers of the Board of Directors; xs 

wo assume no гваропа ‘or anything else 
lished in its columns and claim no control or nende in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISN. 


1. We demand that churches and other soclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

9. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
prisons, asylums, and all other r 
public А а shall be discontinued, 

. We demand that al! public N for sduos- 
tonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 


4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 


the government shail ; tha 
Ule use ot the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
or avowadly as a book of religious wor- 


6. We demand that the ap; tment, by the Preeidant of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious 


festi: and fasts shall wholly cease, 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
artments abol- 


T. We demand that ali laws directly 


or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 


be re 


B. We demand that all lawa мийи Be the snforcament of 
*Ohbristian”’ poorality ahali be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed M AIRE ND аралы morally, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


ош! $ shall be foun 
ed and administered on è purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n to this end shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly * 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far aa the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
Die for it without hls or its explicit approval, 

FHANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Science in | America. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN NEW YORE, NOV, 16, i870. 


BY DR. JOHN W. DRAPER, 
PRESIDMNT OF THE AMERICAN OHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


бошала Prepress Эл Hue Country in the last Th Years 
Revlewed—Indusirial and Social Cha in Apa 


GENTLEMEN, MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY :— 

In accordance with the plan of the American 
Chemical epa Be am called upon to address you 
this ev . T bayo to congratulate you on its suc- 
cessful establishment, and Its prospect of permanent 
success. Let usconsider soma- of the reasons which 
would lead us to expect that success, not only for 
our own, but also for other kindred soclettes. е 
field of Nature is ever widening before us, the har- 
vestis becoming more abundant and tempting, the 
reapers аге more numerous. Each year the produce 
that ів garnered exceeds that of the preceding, In 
all directions there іа good hope for the fature. Per- 
hape, then, you will listen without impatience for a 
few minutes thie evening to one of the laborers who 
has taken part In the toll of the generation now fn- 
ishing its work, who looks back not without a senti- 
ment of pride on what that genaration has done, who 
points out to you the duties and rewards that are 
awaiting you, and welcomes you to your task. Let 
us look at the prospect before ua. 

The progrese of science among us very largely de- 
pends on two elements. First, on our educational 
establishments, Second, on our scientific societies. 
To each of theae I pose to direct your attention. 
And first, of our co A 

Prof. Silliman, in his address delivered on the oc- 
casion of the Centennial of Chemistry, at the grave 
of Priestley, in commemoration of the discovery of 
oxygen, makes this remark: ‘Тһе year 1845 marks 
the beginning of a new era ín the scientific life of 
America, which is still in active progress; and chem- 
istry has had its full share in this advance," He 
then enumerates the causes which, in his opinion, 
had brought about this increased activity. ong 
them аге the Centennial celebration of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia in 1843; the 
reorganization of the United States Coast Survey in 
1845; the establishment of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington in 1846; the enlargement of the 
American Journal of Science in the same year; the 

feundation of the Astronomical 


“ |- eentemporaneous 
Tennessee, Observatory at Cinalnnati; the institution of the 


— — Laboratory at Yale Collega in 1847, and 
simultaneously the wrenoe Scientific School at 
Harvard. To these he adde especially the establish - 
ment of the American Association for the Advanes- 
ment of Science in 1848. Coinelding with him fully 
as to the character and power of these and other local 
causes which he mentions, I cannot but regard them 
as being themselves the issues of infuences of в 
much more general kind. 

A revolution had been taking place in Europe—a 
revolution not p ^em qp аз Industrial or social, 
though It was followed by political consequences of 
the most important nature. Its commencements 
may be seen in the preceding century in the canal 
engineering of Brin ;In the improvements of 
iron manufscture; in the construction of ali kinds 
of machinery; which reached its acme when the 
kand of man was deposed from its office, and, 

ough the slide-rest and planing-machine, engines 
were made by themselves. en came the exquisite 
contrivances for the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
во that a man could do as much work In a day as be 
had formerly done in a year, the movement ір that 
direction gin the two steam engines, the 
condenser and uen-condenser. The demand for 
cotton rosé, the value of the slave, its cultivator, was 
enhanced, and the negro question became the para- 
mount political question in the United States. See 
how solentific veries and inventions lead to 
political results! Herein, among other great eventa, 
we find the o of the American civil war. 

In Europe the social effect of the use of steam 
was strikingly marked. ite mechanical 
drudgery, it relieved vast numbers of the laborin 
class, and gave them time to think. It con 
them in factories and mills Those industrial hives 
were pervaded by literary influences, perhaps not 


always of а kind that we should ај eof. The 
became the seats of agitation im tics and theol- 
ogy; and, while this was the on the laboring 


mass, the owners or capitalists were accumulating 
enormous fortunes, \ 

We may excuse the enthusiastic literature of the 
cotton manufacture its boasting, fer man had ac- 
complished works that were nearly Mr. 
Baines, writing in 1833, states that the length of 
cotton yarn spun in one year was nearly five thousand 
millions of miles—sufflelent to pass round the earth's 
circumference more than two hundred thousand 
times, sufficient to reach fifty-one times from the 
earth to the sun. It would encircle the earth’s orbit 
elght and a half times, The wrought fabrics of 
cotton, exported in one year would form a girdle for 
the globe, passing eleven times round the equator, 
and more than sufficient to form a continuous sheet 
from the earth to the moon," And let us not forget 
that, to give commercial value to this vast result, the 
capital chemical discovery of bleaching by chlorine 
was essential, Such was the condition of things in 
England just previously to the epoch in question. 
Necessarily it waa followed by great social resulta. 

Bat there was something more. The locomotive 
absolutely revolutionized society. A man could now 


travel further in an hour than he had previously done 
inaday, Again it was clear that important political 
resulta were oc The effect of the railroad 
‘was to render nations more homogeneons, to destroy 
provincialism. It is setually true, that langui 
underwent а change. No one who had remarked the 
various dialects of the English counties prior to the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Rallway, 
and the homogeneovaness of в which is fast 
displacing them, can be blind to this, 
ously » redistribution of the population took place. 
It was largely withdrawn from the open country, and 
concentrated in the towns, 
CHANGES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


In this statement, I am facts во common 
that they are familiar to us all. е all appreciate 
the immense social changes that took place just be- 
fore 1845, Who in those times could fal! to perceive 


that grand consequences must follow the expenditure 
‘of thousands of of dollars in. the 


y Y boldog 
of railroads, who, when he saw the labor of а year 
shrinking into the compass of a day, the travel of a 
day into the compass of an hour, the thought of man 
outstripping the velocity-of light—who could be so 
obtuse as not to discern that a new had taken 

lon of the earth, that it was agitating the 
nations to their very foundations, that It was umelio- 
rating the lot of man, increase! hie power, and 
dealing Ies with old Ideas,—the fictions and 
fallacies of the past 

Can we wonder then that those who were growing 

should not 


of 

should demand to be made acquainted with the 
power that was thus opening a new world before 
thelr eyes? Very soon It became apparent that there 
was no provision in the existing educational estab- 
lishments, the Universities and colleges, for this un- 
expected state of things. These were to be sure 
good enough to initiate a bench of boys into the 
method of translating ап ode of Horace or a few 
lines of Sophocles; but something more substantial 
than that was wanted now. 

"This was the true cause of that Influence which 
began to be felt in America about 1840, Every re- 
flecting person saw that a change in public education 
was im Uve,—nay, more, was impending. Con- 
fronted by the vigor of modern ideas, the system that 
had come down from the dark ages was seen to hare 
become obsolete. 

In addition to these influences, there waa another, 
at which we must for а moment glance, Let me, in 
в few words, sketch its history. 

The insula of Italy was separated from the rule 
of the Greek emperors, in the eighth century, mainly 
in consequence of the iconoclastic dispute, Partly 
through the stress of circumstances, and partly as а 
matter of policy, the Latin language was brought 
into such prominence that It was sup) d to contain . 
all the useful knowledge in the . In Western 
Europe at the close of the fourteenth century, Greek 
was totally forgotten. Bat when it became clear 
that Constantinople would be taken by the Turks, 
many léarned men fled to the West, bringing with 
their lan precious classical Minna. As it 
was feared, however, by thé dominant authority that 
knowledge and opinions of au unsuitable kind might 
thus be introduced, Greek obtained в foothold with 
much difficulty; and it was only by the ald of Fior- 
ence, Venice, and other comm towns of Upper 
Italy that after a struggle it made Its ground. 
The Latin had now a successful rival, À century 
later brings us to the culmination of the Reforms- 
tion. Its literary issue was an admiration of the 
language of that much enduring, that Immortal race 
to whom the Old Testament Ia so y due, Ав 
had been the case with Greek, so now w passed 
from a condition of neglect to one of extravagant 
exaltation. It was believed to have been the origi- 
nal — ee of the — кк, А, — that 
proved to be a t stumbling-bloc! в progress 
of ер There were thus three classical lan- 

y having Мз own paramount claim. 
In 1764, the Royal Asiatic Society was instituted 


surp. 

t firat the old literary грат resisted its claims, some 
of them even affirming that It never had been a spoken 
tongue, but that It had been fictitiously constructed 
out of Latin and Greek. The creation of compara- 
etn om German scholar Bopp, in 
1816, threw a flood of light on the subject, and the 
discovery in 1828 by Hodgson of the Buddhistic 
sacred writing in Nepaul revealed to astonished Eu- 
горе з literature of grand antiquity and prodigious 
extent, in which is contained the religious belief of 
four hundred millions of men,—ten times the рт 

opulation of the United States. Greek and Latin 

now to deecend from the imperial thrones on 
which they had been seated, and their places as 
later and less perfect forms of this wonderful Orien- 


tal tongue. 

In the higher regions of literature all over Euro 
these discoveries made a profound impression, It 
was at once seen by the great scholars of the times 
that the existing educational system, founded as It 
во largely was on the languages of the Mediterrancan 
€ was altogether on an imperfect basis. 

saw that philology was about to occupy a higher 
platform, and that though it 
with present Interests, a change 
was . But though these languages have 
suffered an eclipse, there still remains priceless 
which they have transmitted to us—immor- 
tal examples in national life, in patriotiam, in states- 
manship, in jurisprudence, In philosophy, in poetry. 


t coat a struggle 
public education 
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Still, there remain the ruins of the Parthenon, the 
relies of those stataes which have no rival elsewhere 
in the world,—embodiments of the beautiful, before 
which at the risk of being denounced as а Pagan а 
man might fall down and worship. Still there re- 
mains the history of that awful empire which bore 
sway around the Mediterranean Sea, —an empire to 
which we owe our civilization, our religious convic- 
tions, and even our modes of thought. 

I add this t discovery in letters to the sclentific 
and indus movement Í have described as bring- 
m the epoch of 1840. 

ucational Institutions are in their nature very 
much under the influence of the put They are 
guided by men of the parting generation, and are es- 
sentially conservative. The changes they began to 
manifest did not originate with them, but were 
forced upon them from without. They clang to the 
medieval as long as they could, and only accepted 
the modern when they were compelled. 

Among American coll which are emancipating 
themselves from the medieval we number Co- 
lumbis, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale. Doubt- 
less there are many others that would follow the ex- 
ample if they co but they are fettered with the 
—.— of sectarian or local restraint. They march 

ong daintily and grotesquely In the pointed shoes 
of the fourteenth century. 

I linger on this subject of colleges because the ex- 
ample of other countries, and especially of Germany, 
proves to us that on them our hopes for the develop- 
. ment of sclence must very largely rest. The acion- 

tific glory of Germany, not Inferior in brilllancy to 

ita tary glory, is the creation of its university pro- 
fossors. ong them we find the great chemists 
and physicists, whose works we study with delight. 

Our colleges must separate themselves from the 
medisval,and assume thoroughly and sincerely the 
modern cast. Sincerely, I say, for not a few of them 
Indalge in deception. They would have us believe 
that they teach physics when they have no modern 
appsratas; chemistry when they have no laboratory; 
botany without any garden, herbarium, or even 
drawings; geology, mineralogy, natural Шашу, 
without any cabinets, So ignorant are some bo 
of trustees and faculties that they hold such equip- 
ments as luxuries easily dispensed with. I have 
known some go eo far as to affirm that as much 
money ought to be expended In teaching а few boys 
Latin Greek as In giving a demonstrative and 
illustrated course of science, and even to act on that 
principle. In inatitutions under this kind of Influ- 
ence you will always find that thelr whole weight 
is thrown toward the mathetic. Whatever eo 
honors there may be, whatever emoluments, pass 
that direction; and though throngh fear of pnblic 
opinion scienca cannot be ignored, it is simply toler- 
Ated, not cultivated, 


ORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC EFFORT, 


From our colleges we may In the second place turn 
to our sclentific societies. 

I have referred to the period at which the Greek 
anguage became cultivated in Western Europe. 
The first socleties were those established In Florence 
by its admirers. In the Medicean gardens the lovers 

Plato assembled to restore, under an italian sky, 
the philosophy that had been extin ed in others, 
and to commemorate by а symposium the birthday 
of that illustrious man. There is a pleasure in asso- 
ciating with those whose thoughts are oo to 
our own in breathing an atmosphere in which the in- 
tellectual makes itself felt. 

Very soon the example was imitated. Persons 
who had a love for science followed the example of 
those who had a love for letters, The Academia 
Becretorum Nature was instituted at Naples in 1560, 

Baptiste Porta, the Inventor of the camera which 
ers now so much use; the Lynceon Acad- 
emy for the Promotion of Natural woe Д in 
1603; the Royal Soclety of London, 1645; the al 
Academy of Sciences in Parie, 1668; the Ber 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, іп 1700. Leibnitz, 
the rival of Newton, was Ita first president, 

When the Royal Soclety of London was founded, 
it encountered a bitter opposition. Had it not been 
for the merry monarch,” Charles II., it must have 
succumbed beneath the flerce maledictions launched 
against It. : 

Ав in Italy, when the opportunity was offered, 
men of the same Inclination of thinking sought each 
other, во here, to the of the moet onthusias- 


tic chemists, when such an tion was proposed, 
persons seeking membership ecrowdingin. The. 
society I have the honor of addressing ет 


was the result. Already it has completely organi 
itself; already it has published the first number of 
its “proceedings,’’— а publication which I am sure 
will procure for it approval and res 
In these organizations of scientific effort an oppor- 
tunity of M ls given to those who, not having 
dedicated themselves to philosophical pursuits, have 
yet achieved success in other walks of life, and who, 
zing that the progress of civilization very 
1 y depends on the increase of knowledge, may 
desire to aid in promoting that great result by the 
application of thelr means. See what immense ben- 
ts have arisen from the mone ts that f 
governments have placed at the disposal of th 
scientifc bodies; see what a stimulus there has 
been in the award of medals of honor; and И you 
desire to witness the effect of a well-judged benefsc- 
tion, look at the Smithsonian Institution. I would 
not say one word in disparagement of gifts to col- 
leges and universities, for it is indeed a noble pur- 
pose; but endowments for the promotion of в knowl- 
edge of Nature conferred on scientific societies for 
the good of all men, no matter what their country or 
color, no matter what their religions profession or 
political condition, is still nobler. The опе ia a local 


and transitory benefaction; the other an enduring 
and universal benevolence. 

In our own special science, chemistry, all that has 
been done has only served to extend the boundary of 
what remains, 6 thousands of analyses that have 
been made have brought us into s wilderness of re- 
sulta. We have not been able to rise to a point of 
view sufficiently high to discover what is the true 
place of those results in Nature. We try to repre- 
sent on the pages of our books and on our black-boards 
formulas of the constitution of things, conscious all 
the time that these are at the best only convenient 
fictions, which must necessarily chango as we galn a 
more perfect insight into that ER eat of all prob- 
lems, the distribution of Force In Space, and the va- 
riations to which it is Hable, The geometry of chem- 
istry is that of thres dimensions, not of two. We 
have to consider the relation of points not situated 
on one plane, and hence it is necessary to employ 
three axes of reference; nay, even more; we cannot 
avoid the conoeption of the mathematical method of 
E Our inadequate Information respecting 

© real grouping of stoms is followed as a necessary 
consequence by imperfection in our methods of 
nomenclature, the confusion in this respect becom- 
ing, аз we all too well know, every day worse and 
worse. 4 

THE MARVELA OF THE НЕАҮЕНВ. 

And now while we have accomplished only а moat 
imperfect examination of objects that we find on the 
earth, see how, on а sudden, through the vista that 


has been opened pote mar ЧОЕ ЧЕ om 
pect lies bejoné us the heavens! T often lock at 


the bright yellow ray emitted from the chromosphere 
of the sun, by that unknown element, hellum, as 
the astronomers have ventured to call it. It seems 
trembling with excitement to tell Its story,—and how 
many unseen companions it has, And if this be the 
case with the sun, what shall we say of the m fi- 
cent hosts of the stars? May not Cg? one of them 
have special elements of its own? Is not each а 
chemical laboratory їп itself? Look at the clusters 
in the sword-handle of Perseus; in Cassiopeia, a uni- 
verse of stars on a ground of star dust; so Hercules, 
of which as astronomers say, no one can look at for 
the first time through & great telescope without & 
shout of wonder,—the most superb spectacle that the 
eye of man can witness! Look at the double stars 
of which so many are now known, emitting their 
contrasting rays, garnet, or ruby, or emerald, or sap- 
phire. Each is in accordance with its own specia! 
physical conditions, though ali are under the same 
aniversal ordinance. 

Now bere a fact of surpassing importance presses 
itself on our attention. The movements taking 
place in those distant bodies are taking place under 
the same laws that prevail here on earth, and In our 
solar system. "The law of gravitation, as develo 
by Newton, bears sway in those distant worlds, 
In them bodies attract each other with forces direct- 
ly as their masses, and inversely яз the squares of 
their distances. ‘There the laws of the emission, ab- 
sorption, and transmission of light are the same as 
they are with us. Their ignited hydrogen fives 
forth Its three rays, the same rays that it gives forth 
to ив, In the uttermost parts of the universe the 
law of definite combination, the numerical law, and 
the multiple law, stand good. Sodium absorbs ita 
two waves of definite refrangibility, and iron gives 
in the spectra its more than a hundred lines, more 
than a hundred silent but convincing witnesses of the 
uniformity of the constitution of the universe. 
There the number of vibrations that constitute a ra 
of definite refrangibility is the same we have foun 
it to be here. In the enormous heat of those cen- 
tral suns the dissolution of molecules may be of a 
higher order than we can reach artificially; but the 
law under which it takes place ів a continuation of 
the law here. There, though the welght of a given 
mass of matter is different from what it 18 with us, it 
— — үер” b ү. ào E Ga deter- 

es here,—the law of gra on. ere 
is indestructible, and is measured as it is mM 
among us, by work. Then is there any bound 
that we can assign to natural law? Ie it not omni- 
present, universal ? 

Perhaps there is no exaggeration in the assertion— 
for there seems abundant proof of its truth,—that 
the light by which we see some of those distant orbs 
has crossed such a prodigious space that 
millions of years have арт during the journey. 
Then the phenomena it bríngs to us are those that 
were engendered in the of the vast time so 

assed, Whatever there is that is in harmony with 
acts now happening here, is to us an unimpeachable 
evidence that the laws which were governing in those 
old ages haye undergone no depreciation, but are 
active as ever until now, Then shall I rate 
if I say that those lawsa are eternal In duration 

Infinite in influence, eternal in duration, what a 
magnificent spectacle! In the resistless en of 
the motions of the universe is there not omnipo- 
tence? The Omnipotent, the Infinite, the Eternal, 
to what do these attributes belong? Shall а man 
who stands forth to vindicate the majesty of such 
laws be blamable in your sight? Rather shall you 
not with him be overwhelmed with a conception во 
stupendous? And yet let us not forget that these 
a laws of Nature are only the passing thoughts 


. LAWS OF MAN’S NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


But grand as this is, there is something still 
der. There is another temple into which we 
ave to pass, not that of the vieible but that of the 
invisible. We must persist In the invasion we have 
made, in the revolution we have brought about in 
peychology. We have to determine the laws which 
preside in the nervous system of man, and discover 
the nature of the principle that animates it. Is 
there not something profoundly impressive in this, 


that the human mind can Jook from without upon it- 
self, as one Jooks at his phantom image in a mirror, 
and d'scern ite own lineaments and admire its own 
movements? My own thoughts have of late years 
been forcibly drawn to this, from a recognition that 
the interpretation by the mind of impreesions from 
without takes place under mathematical laws; as for 
instance, that when external ethereal vibrations 
create in the mind а certain idea, that same ides will 
arise when the vibrations are doubled, or tripled, or 
quadrupled in frequency; but other Ideas be en- 
gendered by vibrations of an intermediate rate. Yet 
what these ideas will be may be predicted. It is 
true that this is only an optical case, but it extends 
the view that has егей to us by а study of 
the structure of the ear, In the labyrinthine com- 
partment of that o the ultimate fibres of the 
auditory nerves are laid on the winding plane of the 
spea laminas, in ever-decreasing lengths, each caps- 
ble of trembling to the sound which is in unison 
with it,—a mechanical action truly, answering to the 
sympathetic vibration with which the strings of a 
E will respond to the corresponding notes of a 

ute; and these are translated by the mind Into all 
the utterances of articulate speech, all the harmo- 
nies of nfusic,—speech that engenders new ideas 
within us, strains which, though they may als away 
in the air, live forever in the memory. e éxquis- 
ite delight we experience In listening to the works of 
our great composers arises thus in mechanical move- 
ments, which are the Issue of mathematical combi- 
nations. The unseen world із under the influence 
of number! 

But what is number except there be one who num- 
bers? When Pompey, in Syrian war, broke into 
the holy of holles at Jerusalem, he expressed, as 
Tacitus tells us, his astonishment that there was no 
image of a divinity within; the shrine was silent 
and empty. And so, though after death we may 
anatomize and explore the inmost recesses of the 
brain, the veiled Genius that once presided there has 
eluded us, and has not left so much as & phantom 
trace, a shadow of himself. 

The experiments of Galvani and Volts have not 

et reached their conclusion; those of Faradsy and 

u Bois Reymond have only Tem & preliminary 
suggestion as to the nervous force. хусни, ths 
great sympathetic nerve, the nervous fibres them- 
selves are, as is well-known, of two classes: those 
that gather the Impressions of external things and 
convey them to the nerve centres, and those that 
transmit the dictates of the will from within out- 
wardly, The capabilities of one of the former—the 
apparatus for sight—have been greatly improved 
various optical contrivances, such as microscopes ап 
telescopes,—an earnest of what may hereafter be 
done as respecta the four other special organa of 
sense; and as concerns the second class, the re- 
sult of mental operations, the resolves of the will, 
may be transmitted with greater velocity than even 
in the living system itself, and that across vaat ter- 
restrial distances, or even beneath the sea Tele- 
graphic. wires are, strictly speaking, continuations of 
the centrifugal nerves, and we are not without rea- 
son for believing that It is the ssme influence which 
is active in both cases. 

In aacientitic point of view, such Improvements 
in the capabilities of the organs for ving exter- 
nal impressions, such extensions to the distances to 
which the results of intellectual acts and the dictates 
of the will may be conveyed, constitute a true devel- 
opment, an evolution, none the less real though it 
may be of an artificial kind. If we reflect ully 
on these things, in mind what is now known 
of the course of development in the »nimal series, 
we shall not fall to remark what s singular interest 
gathers round these artificial developments,—artificlal 
they can жатса be called, since they themselves 
have arisen Interforly. They are the result of intel - 
lectual acts, Man bas been developing himself. He, 
во far as the earth is concerned, іа becoming omni- 
present. The electrical nerves of soclety are spread 
to a plexus all over Europe and America; thelr com- 
mlssural strands run er the Atlantic and the Pa- 


SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


In many of the addresses that have been made 
during the past summer, on the Centennial occasion, 
the shortcomings of the United States in extending 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge, especially in 
the physical and chemical departments, have been set 
forth. We must acknowledge with shame our infe- 
riority to other people," says one. We have done 
nothing," says another. Wall, if al! this be true, we 
ought perhaps to look to the condition of our colleges 
for an explanation, But we must not forget that 
many of these h accusations are made by 

reons who are not of authority in the matter; who, 

use they are t of what has been done, 
think that nothing has been done. They mistake 
what is merely a blank in their own information for 
a blank in reality. In their alacrity to depreciate the 
merit of their own country, & most unpatriotic alac- 
rity, they wonld have us confess that for the last 


— ЙАА have been li on the reputation of 
and his thunder-rod. 


Perhaps, then, we may without vanity recall some 
facts that may relieve us in a measure from the 
welght of thie heavy accusation. We have sent out 
expeditions of exploration both to the Arctic and 
An seas We have submitted our own coast 
{о a hydrographic and geodesic survey, not excelled 
in exactness and extent by any elmllar worka else- 
where. In the sccomplishment of this we have 
been compelled to solve ee problems of 
the greatest delicacy and highest importance, and 
we have done it successfully. The measuring rode 
with which the three great base lines of e, 
Long Island, Geo were determined, and thelr ~ 
besutifal mechanical appliances, bave exacted, tha 
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publicly expressed admiration of sume of the t- 
est R phil 


uropean їз, and the conduct of that 
survey their unstin We have instituted 
geological of many of our States and much 


èf our territories, and have been rewarded not merely 


that noble science. 
have maintained а meteorological a stem, 
which I think is not equalled, and certainly lu not sur- 
„In the world. Should it be sald that selfish 
terests have been mixed up with some of these 
undertakings, we may demand whether there was 
any selfishness in the survey of the Dead Sea. Was 
there any selfishness in that mission that a citizen of 
New York sent to equatorial Africa for the find 
and relief of Livingstone? апу in the astronomi: 
“hove to South America? any in that to the 
vi of the Amazon? Was there any in the send- 
ing out of parties for the obeervation of the total 
pees of the sun? It was American astrono- 
mors that the true character of his corona was first 


dusky ring of erem which had escaped the 
penetrating eye of Hersche! and all the t Euro- 
pean astronomers, was first seen? Was it not by an 
American telescope that the companion of Sirius, 
the brightest star in the heavens, was revealed, and 
the mathematical prediction of the cause of his 
turbations verified? Was it not bya Yale College 
рес that the showers of shooting stars were 

t scientifically discussed, on the occasion of the 
grand American display of that meteoric phenome- 
non In 1838? Did we not join in the Investigations 
respecting terrestria] magnetism instituted by Euro- 
pean governmenta at the suggestion of Humboldti, 
gnd contribute our quota to the results obtained 
IMd not the Congress of the United Btater vote a 
money-grant to carry into effect the invention of the 
electric telegraph? Does not the published flora of 
the United States show that something has been 
done in botany? Have not very important Investi- 
gations been made here on the induction of magnet- 
ism in tron, the effect of magnetic currents on one 
another, the translation of quality into intensity, 
кай the converse? Was it not here that the radia- 
tions of incandescence were first investigated, the 
connection of increasing temperature with incresa- 
lag refrangibility shown, the distribution of light, 
heat, and chemical r in the solar 
ascertained, 1124, иша of t y 1 — ш 
spectrum an jeveloped оге genera! at- 
tention was given to that subject in Europe? Here 
the first photograph of the moon was en; here 
the first of the tion spectrums was produced; 
bere the first portraits of the human face were made, 
—an experiment that has given rise to an important 
industria! art! 

Of our own special sclence, chemistry, it ma 
truly be affirmed that nowhere are its most adv 
ideas, ita new conceptions, better understood or more 
eagerly recelved. But how useless would it be for 
mò to attempt a description in these few momenta of 
what Prof. Silliman, {n the work to which I have 
already referred, found that he could not include on 
more than one hundred closely-printed pagos, though 
һе proposed merely to give names of American 
chemists and the titles of their works. It would be 
equally useless, and Indeed an invidious task, to offer 
a selection; but this may be said: that among the 
more prominent memoirs there are many not inferior 
to the foremost that the chemical literature of Euro 
can present. How unsatisfactory then is thia brief 
statement I have made of what might be justly 
claimed for American science! Had it been ten 
times as long, and far more forcibly offered, it would 
still have fallen short of completeness. I still should 
have been epen to the accusation of not having done 
justice to the subject. 

Have those who gloat over the shortcomings of 
American science ever examined the coast survey 
reports; those of the Naval Observatory, the Smith- 
sonian contributions; those of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Sclence, the proceed- 
ings of the American moa of Arts and Sci- 
ence; those of the Ambrican Philosophical Soclety, 
the Lyceum of Natural History, and onr leading 
scientific periodicals? Have they ever looked at the 
numerous reporte published by the authority of Con- 
gress on aphical, geological, engineering, and 
other subjects,—reports often іп imposing quartos 
magnificently illustrated ? 

Not without Interest may we explore the origin of 
the depreciation of which we complain. In other 
countries it is commonly the case that each claims 
for Itself all that it can, and often more than is its 
due. Each labors to bring its conspicuous men and 
ita public acts into the moet favorable point of view; 

oes upon the maxim that a man is usually 
valued at the value he puta upon himself. But how 
is It with us? Can an impartial person read without 
pain the characters which we eo often attribute to 
our most illustrlons citizens in political and, what 
is worse, in social life? Can we complain if stran- 
gers accept as at our own depreciation, whether of 
men or things? 

We need not go far to detect the origin of all this, 
—it isin our politics] condition. Here wealth, power, 
| re riget mee even to the аа ponis 

the natlon—are seemingly within the of all, 
and in the internecine straggle that takes place 
every man ія occupled in pushing some other man 
into the background. I fear that in political life 
thereis no remedy for this,—such is the violence of 
the competition, so great are the prizes at stake. 
But in the less turbulent domain of sclence and let- 


ters we may hope for better . And those who 
make it their practice to decry the contributions of 
their own country to the stock of knowledge may 
perhaps stand rebuked by the expressions that 
sometimes fall from her generous rivals. How can 
they read withont blushing at their own conduct 
such declarations as that recently uttered by the 
organ of IL opinion, the foremost of Eng- 
ish journals? е Times, which no one will accuse 
of ty in this Instance, says: ‘‘In the natural 
distribution of subjects, the history of enterprise, 
discovery, and conquest, and the growth of republics 
fell to America, and she has dealt nobly with them. 
Та the wider and multifarious provinces of art and 
science she rune neck and neck with the mother 
country, and ів never left behind Г" 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR MEN OF SCIRNCE, 

There are among us some persons who deprecate 
sclence merely illiterate arrogance; there 
аге some who, inci by superficiality, dislike it; 
there are some who regard it with an evil eye, be- 
cause they think it is undermining the tran- 
qmod ey find in lifelong cherished opinions. 

here are some who hate It because they fear It, and 
many because they find that it le in confllet with 
thelr interests. But let us who are the servanta of 
sclence, who have dedicated ourselves to ber, take 
со! Day by day the number of those who hold 
her in disfavor із diminishing. We can dis 
their misrepresentations and maledictions. Mankind 
has made the discovery that she le the long- 
hoped-for civilizing agent of the world. Let us con- 
tinue our labor unobtrusively, conscious of the In- 
legrity of our motives, conscious of the portentous 
change which la taking place in the thought of the 
world, conscions of the [темайые power which is 
behind us! Let ua not return railing for railing, but, 
above all, let us deliver unfilnchingly to others the 
truths that Nature has delivered to us! 

The book of Nature! Shall not we chemists, and 
all our brother-students, whether be natural- 
lets, astronomers, mathematicians, geologists, shall 
we not all humbly and earnestly read It? Nature, 
the mother of us all, has Inscribed her unfading, 
her eternal record on the canopy of the skies; she 
has put it all around us on the platform of the earth] 
No man can tamper with it, no man can interpolate 
or falsify it for his own ende. She does not com- 
mand us what to do, nor order us what to think. 
She only invites us to look around, For those who 
reject her she has in reserve no revenges, no social 
ostracism, no index ezpurgalorius, no ашо da fé! 
To those who in purity of spirit worship in her 
heaven.-pavilioned temple, she offers her guidance to 
that cloudy shrine on which truth sits enthroned, 
„dark with the excess of light" | Thither are repair- 
Ing, not driven b tyranny, but of their own accord, 
increasing crowds all countries of the earth, 
conscious toat Whatever shale r ol ыан 
may he ore have been, er preaence the; 
find intellectual concord and unity.—N. Y. Tribune. 


AN OPEN 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
WHITE. 


To THE ALUMNI AND UNDERGRADUATES OF Con- 

NELL UNIVERSITY: 

My dear Friends,—You have doubtless noticed 
that the old warfare against the Cornell University 
У sundry denominational RBRUM organs 
of various sectarian colleges—has recently re- 
newed under pretext of certain utterances of Profea- 
sor Felix Adler, who was lately a non-resident Pro- 
fessor in our institution, 

These attacks do not in the least surprise me. 
When the news reached me of your ars vic- 
tories at the late Intercollegiate contests in scholar- 
ship at New York,—contests in which for three 

ears past Cornell] University has taken far more 
rat prizes than all the other colleges together,—I 
felt sure that the sectarian organs would renew their 
old attacks, In the language of one of your own 
orators, ‘‘The ein of Cornell University has been its 
success,’’—and I foresáw that your sins of success 
during these last years, in athletics at Saratoga and 
in scholarship at New York, must be atoned for. 
What the onslaught would be was also evident,— 
since the attack on you for want of scholarship 
having falled, the only remaining course was to re- 
new it on your want of religion. 

Nor does this renewal of an old welfare alarm me. 
Every such attack thus far has been followed by an 
accession of new friends, new gifts, new students. 
Every such storm has caused us to root ourselves 
more deeply and brace ourselves more firmly, 

І rejoice, then, to have so good an occasion to Im- 
preas upon you once more a knowledge of the history 
of which these attacks form a part. To some of you 
it le mainly old, to some of you new; but It 18 some- 
p hay none of us should willingly let. die, for !t 
{a full of lessons to our own State and to the nation 
at large. Bear with me, then, if at first I repeat 
what to many of 7 is familiar. About ten years 
since the State of New York found at Its disposal a 
fund, prospectively of considerable aize, which, in 
accordance with the terms imposed by the Congress 
of the United States, was to be devoted to advanced 
aclentific, Industrial, military, and lite instruction. 
Vigorous attempts were made during four years to 
divide this fund, but the State Legielature steadily 
resisted. It decided that this endowment should not 
be frittered away among some twenty sectarian in- 
stitutions; it recognized the fact that for primary 
education the rule is diffusion of resources, but for 
advanced education concentration; and it therefore 
decided to keep the fund together in a single Institu- 
Чоп controlled by laymen, rather than to divide it 
between & score of institutions controlled by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of various denominations. 

To the institution thus created, Ezra Cornell gave 


over five hundred thousand dollars to en the 
scope of its Instruction, and various other gentlemen 
have since given over a million dollars more for 
building equipments and endowments, 

The main purpose of the nation, of the State, and 
of our honored founder may then be summed up 
briefly, as follows:— 
aves To provide & — — che 

ences bearing upon the great modern industries. 

Secondly To — various courses of instruct- 
tion, sclentific, classical, and general, sulted to the 
wants not merely of those who have іц view the 
“learned professions," but of those who р to 
embark in “the various profedsions and pursuits of 
practical life.’’ 

Thirdly: To establish an Institation not under 
the control of any Synod, Conference, Council, Con- 
vention, Consistory, or Convocation,—of any one de- 
nomination, or combination of denominations. 

While the men who framed опг charter were, moat 
of them, members of the various * bodies, 
and had fall t for these in legitimate 
apheree, It was clearly intended, in this case, that 

ere should be complete separation of Church and 
State, a separation as complete as that in our public 
school system ; hence in our University charter occur 
such provisions as the following: “No sectarian or 
political test shall be imposed,” and ‘Persons of 
every religious sect or of no religious sect shall be 
equally eligible to all offices and appointments.” 

This plan alarmed many. Some feared a system 
which placed education in science on an equality 
with education in the classics," and th stad 
in modern literatures on ap equality with thoro 
studies in ancient literatures; some denounced the 
institution as “godless’’; some impugned the mo- 
tives of Mr. Cornell. It was curious to note, how- 
ever, that all this alarm was confined to the organs 
of sectarian instruction. Their solicitude for our 
welfare was most touching. 

Before a professor was appointed or a stone lald, 
attacks , and from that time to thia they hare 
been continued. They have been directed against 
nearly every lecturer that has been elected, and 
nearly everything that has been done. 

The very first public ings at the opening of 
instruction in the University were followed by an 
onslaught general and indiscriminate, A few weeks 
later an attack was made on Professor Agassiz for 
his lectures before the University. They were de- 
clared to be d ns" by the same mén who, 
since his death, lament him as à bulwark of Ortho- 
doxy against Materlaliam. 

Shortt after this, when Profeseor Goldwin Smith 
came to lecture for us, he also was attacked as "dan- 
рош ?' though he was a member of a church whose 

rthodoxy is undoubted; and when this fact was 
shown, the assailants answered that no Professor 
should be allowed who had writtan for the Westmin- 
ater Review,’’—the simple fact being that the only ar- 
ticle Goldwin Smith had written for that Review was 
а кошу э епшм ш n one of his own books. 

lectures of James Russell Lowell, George Will- 


ty. 

The founder of the Institution too, Ezra Cornell, 
than whom по man more unselfish and 1 
liberal to Christians of every creed has ever lived, 
was also attacked by hints, Innuendoes, and, at last, 
by open charges which led to a vindication at the 
hands of э Commission composed of most respected 
citizens of the State. 

The President of the University had also the 
honor of being included in the list of the attacked, 
though he had just been elected to а Profeseorship 
in one Orthodox coll and to а Trusteeship In an- 
other. In the midst of these welghtier attacks came 
some which may be mentioned for their singularity. 
A pleasant social gathering, composed of students 
anf members of respectable private families, having 
ended with dancing, the Faculty soon afterward re- 
ceived a formal document denouncing dancing as 
“a pa and as S ш vital godliness,” 
sign у re tatives ous secte, among 
them the paid agent of a sectarian college. The im- 
petus thus given to dancing many of you doubtless 
remember. 

Curious has It been to note also some rem ot 
view. Upto thetime of your athletic victories at 
Saratoga, the o of various denominations gener- 
ally deplored lack of physical exercise among 
students; and we heard much of preparation for our 
American Olympic . But за soon ав your rep- 
resentatives Seen to carry off all the prizes, our 
denominational friends diecovered that such contests 
аге injurious, and that a true ambition should lead, 
not to triumphe of muscle, but to triumphs of mind. 
They therefore decided to exhibit the results of their 
systems at the intercollegiate contest in scholarship 
and literature; but now that for three years you have 
carried off twice as many first prizee аз all the other 


coll күн we begin to hear that those con- 
— “abno; à JA 


Still more curious is another phenomenon. I 
think it ls Mark Twain who profoundly philoso- 
phizes on the difference in penetrating power bo- 
tween the voice of a boy's father and the voice of hia 
mother, calling attention to the fact that when а 
mothers voice will not be heard by a boy in the 
next room and through an open door, а father's 
volce will be heard by the same boy up three pairs 
of stairs and through as many closed doors. Akin 
to this seems the fact that while our friends in 
charge of the organs of the denominational colleges 
have always heard with amazing quickness the least 
rumor to our discredit, they have been stone deaf to 
news which would appear fit to cheer every Christian 
heart. When, at the expense of a member of our 
Faculty, there was fitted up for our University 
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Ohriatian Association the most beautiful room, 
probably, for thie purpose, among our American 
colleges, at an expense of nearly fifteen hundred 
dollars, the readers of the denominational organs 
heard nothing of it. When another gentleman 
erected for us our beautiful chapel, so far as I could 
learn, few, if any of them, made any record of it. 
When another погане endowed the religious 
lectureship, which gives us every year one of the 
most extended and excellent courses of sermons 
ever known in this country or any other, and from 
leading divines of the various Christian bodies, the 
— ланды journals did not cheer their readers 
with the news. When still another gentleman gave 
the noble o that adds to the attractions of our 
Bunday service, not one of its echoes resounded 
thro the columns of the sectarian weeklies. 

But, my friends, I do not deprecate anything 
those journals have or have not done. Some впх- 
——— have doubtless bees alarmed and soe 
excellent young men prevented from coming; but 
‘we have prospered all the more, and several of the 
largest endowments we have receiyed have been 
E aa a protest in favor of our system and against 

e attacks upon us, The American people, my 
friends, i^ after all very shrewd. When the first at- 
tacks weré made upon us, Нимо өлү said to 
me, “Sectarian attacks are the t advertising a 
new university can have“; and another distinguished 
journalist. sald, "Nothing will gain more good-will 
for an American Institution of learning than charges 


of . 

This brings ma to the case especially in point,—the 
moet recent of these attacks and Its pretext. 

It ia now three years since the stees of Cor- 
nell University received letter» recommending the 

tment of Dr. Felix Adler to a non-resident 
professorship or lectureshlp. · 

Dr. Adler's teatimonals "ed api d did not appear 
‘godless.’ They showed that, although of Hebrew 
parentage be par в graduate of one of our moet re- 
nowned 


hristian colleges, and had been blessed ' 


with all the safeguards against error which an in- 
stitution noted for its Orthodoxy could throw around 
him. These testimonials included the highest com- 
mendations of his character and scholarship from 
Christian divines and professors. Besides these there 
were testimonials of like import from men of similar 
standing in the foreign university where Dr. Adler 
had continued his les after hia graduation in our 
own country. 

The University having no funds applicable to such 
а purpose, а number SE —— in New York, 
headed by a distinguished Israelite well-knowm for 
his public t, provided the funds to establish a 
lectureahip for three years at Cornell University, and 
Dr. Alder was called to lecture on Hebrew and Ori- 
ental Literature. 

The Trustees embraced the opportunity as an èr- 
periment Mr. Adlers ability was undoubted; his 
character was, вз you have seen, vouched for by 
some of our most distinguished Christian scholars. 
Into his religious tenets the laws of the State strictly 
A precem ef Xistots dui prevented my hear- 

pressure of v es my 

ing more than two or three of Professor Adler's 
lectures; but these revealed much rare knowledge 
and great ability in ita presentation. They certain y 
did not any "godleesness" or "''athelam.' 
Some time after this I learned that some people were 
troubled at what they considered the ''dangerous 
tendencies” of hia lectures; but as the lectures of 
Agassiz, Goldwin Smith, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
Curtis, and Froude had all been declared danger- 
ous,” I gave no great attention to the matter. 

Later I heard that Dr. Adler was with 
“atheism”; but as that charge has been made against 
neatly every man who has ever told any new truths, 
including John Milton and Isaac Newton, and as Dr. 
Adler was certainly not an athelst“ and disavowed 
any desire to proselyte students In any direction, and 
as no student was required to attend his lectures, 
since they formed part of no regular course, I saw 
mot the slightest occasion for interference save in 
— € him to avoid statementa likely to be 
misunders А 

The three years’ term for which he was elected 
closed by ita own limitation last December; and as I 
understand that he is devoting himself to a new 
work in our great metropolis, which will doubtless 
require all his energies and cause him to turn from 
the field of literature to that of в public teacher, I 
feel bound to say, no matter what obloquy the state- 
ment may bring upon me, that he has my respect for 
his devotion to study, and for his faithfuiness to his 


convictions. In во far as these recent attacks have 
had it for Шир to injure him they will prob- 
. He can certainly desire no better 


ably sigually 
introduction to the lestare rooms of a people like 
our own, whicb is much more attracted than alarmed 
by the atmosphere of hereay. 

- While the Trustees of the University will, doubt- 
less, if the essorship be continued, prefer an in- 
cumbent who can reside steadily at the University, 
and who can give his whole attention to the sub- 
ject—which certainly now demands continuous in- 
struction, uninterrupted by ng duties else- 
where,—they will certainly not place any stigma 
upon Professor Adler in obedience to these attacks. 

In the interest of Christianity itself they cannot 
join in such a crusade, For, my friends, have you 
thought what а tremendous charge against Christ- 
lanity is involved in the sseumption that any 
thoughtful statement of the opinions of this man is 
di to the Christian оп’? ? 

Here іа а University, govern & body of trus- 
tees known and — In every Christian denomi- 
mation; conducted by а Faculty of whom a * 

ty are members of Christian churches; 
whose chapel are preached every year over forty ser- 


mons by the moet distinguished pulpit orators of 


various Christian denominations; which has at work 
in it & University Christian Association whose en- 


ergy ія proverbial,—and it is claimed that this one 


young Israelite delivering a short conrse of lectures 
each year to the small body of yo men interested 
э ta line of thought and study endangered Christ- 
anity. 

Could a worse charge inst Christianity be de- 
vised? None of you need fear that our Trustees are 
to be forced into any such practical libel upon their 
faith. The words of our charter are plain, and even 
if they were not, our common-sense would tell us 
that nothing is to be gained by conceasions to а яес- 
tarian spirit во short-sighted that it virtually instills 
into the minds of the community the idea that Christ- 
janity dares not risk full discussion. 

The authorities of our University sincerely desire 
to live on terms of good-will with all our sister in- 
stitutions of learning, no matter on what system 
they are founded. There ls work enough for us all, 
and we shall never send out persons to warn the 
community against the us tendencies" of 
any college or university, Our Trustees will stand 
by their charter; our Faculty will go on in the future 
эв in the ө агу тшш the standard and per- 
fecting the system of our Instruction; our Alumni 
will, I doubt not, in the important positions which 
they are beginning to enter, use their infinence 
against injustice to us; and you, my friends, who are 
as yet undergraduates, wil work more and more to 
develop that character and that culture which have 
already become the best reward for our toile and the 
best guarantee for our success... 

I remain, faithfully yours, 
REW D. 
| CABTELLAMARE DI STABIA, Italy, 
April 5, 1877. 


WETE, 


A OLEEBIOCAL SOOUNDEBEL. 


New Yous, June 6, 1877, 
The ga A New York life very far exceeds its 
romance. е size of New York gives men a pri- 
vacy not found elsewhere. The city 1а silent as the 
wilderness. Desperate men hide in the by-lanes and 
pursue their avocations in chambers surrounded by 
crowds of artisans and with s hum of business 
around them, Some of the great forgeries of the Old 
World have been concocted, and the very documenta 
sent out under the nose of our police. Men lead a 
style of life here which they could not lead in a 
smaller place. 
ма m Poa нели теа. һеге s elsewhere in 
proportion e population. ngs average in 
morality as thoy average in everything else. The 
in business as well as in life Insurance. 


determined to m him into some position. He was a 
Scotchman and v 


important in- 
strict morals 


uaintance of an intelligat lady 
in the neighborh and married her. She had a 
little money in her own right. On the bridal tour to 
Canada he became beastly drunk. The woman had 
to send home and get money to return to the city. 
Still the man was allowed to occupy the chief place 
in one of the most important and moral Institations 
in New York. 

When the man’s conduct became so notorious that 


it was Impossible to keep him in his place, his 
friende still clung to him. He was ed to an 
important down-town charge, whose pal fleld of 


labor was among the poor, the lowly, and those who 
are victims of intemperance, His wife confided her 
sorrows to a few personal friends. She said that 
prin, bee connection with that church he seldom 
came e a night sober. He was so abusive that 
vc roe died of в = res 9 a — 
r her marriage. Her little earnings up 
fore her wedding, were diverted from her aged 
mother, for whose benefit they had been invested. 
Daring all this while the minister continued his 
work as а leading missionary, He preached, prayed, 
was eloquent in temperance meeting, was on the 
latform nearly e night somewhere,—seldom go- 
to bed at night The scandal became во no- 
torious that he was quietly m o out of the pulpit 
Inte an inebriate asylum. ter a rest of some 
montha he has again taken the feld, and is now en- 
paged аз an Evangelist wo in a revival, with 
is former record unchan ө sound policy of 
this effort, to force upon the community а man who 
has not respect enough for himself to keep sober is 
— оао, V 1 been faithful, 
poor wife, w сы Sha Yak аса an 
eminent preacher, wo not have died of а broken 
heart, nor would the community be suffering under 
s through the Indorsement of men who stand 
high in religious life. It’s an old English proverb 
that One man can steal a horse with impunity, 
while another is hung for looking over a fence."— 
“Burleigh,” in the Boston Journal, 


Dory 18 THE love of law; and law is the nature of 
the Eternal.— George Kuiot, 


CRAzYv as George III. was sald to have been, 
there was evidently a method in his madness at 
times. Speaking to Archbishop Sutton of hia large 
family, he used the expression, “I believe fw 
Grace has better than а dozen?" No, your aj- 

„ replied the archbishop, only eleven." 
3 n 0 rejoined the king, s not that better than a 
ozen 


[For TRE INDEEL) 
THE SAME OLD XNIFE. 


BY OSCAB F. JONES. 


The world improves its implements, 
Bot never throws them away; 
1t adds, and it grinds oot the dents 
By friction, day by day; 
But the new strife 
Is about that sacred thing, 
The same old knife, 
With new handle, blades, and spring. 
The old hesthen gods of tbe past 
Are not al! of them dead, 
But oosfly nestled at last 
In Christianity's bed 
Though unhonored their linea 
And their names be heard not, 
The world tinkers the shrines 
That the world has forgot. 
JUNRBAU, Wis., May, 1877. 


i ———ä d 
THE NEW CRUSADE. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW, YORE. 


In the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when 
shall f God а be 


berta to 
ished, as hath declared to! Жа А the prophets.— 
Rey. X 7. 
I. 

Trump of the Lord—I hear it blow! 

Forward the Orome! The world shall know 

Jebovah's arm's against the foe. 

Down shall the curséd Crescent go! 

To arms—to arms! 
God wills it 80. 


п. 
God help the Russ! God bless the Czar! 
Bhame on the swords that trade can mar! 
Shame on the laggards, faint and far 
That rise not to the holy war. 
To arms—to arms! 


How long, О Lord for thon art just; 
Vengeance is Thine—in Thee we trust, 
Wake, arm of God, and dash to dust 
Those hordes of rapine and of lust. 
To arms—to arms! 
Wake, swords that rust! 


IV. 
Forward the Cross! Break clouds of ire! 
Break with the thunder and the fire! 
То new Crusades let Faith inspire; 
Down with the Crescent to the mire] 
To arms—to arms, 
To vengeance dire! 


v. 
Forward tbe Oroas! That night recall, 
Of ravished maida and wives withal, 
With blood that stained Sophia's wall, 
When Christians saw the Croas down fall. 
To arms—to arma, 
Ye nations all! 


VI. 
To high Stamboul that Cross restore! 
Glitter it» glories as of yore, 
Down with the Turk. From Europe's shore 
Dfe back the Paynim drunk with gore. 
To arms—to arms, 
To arms once more! 


VII. 
Forward the Crosa! Uplift that sign! 
Joy cometh with its morning shine, 
Blossoms the rose and teams the vine; 
The olive із its fruit benign. 
To arms—to arms! 
Come, Peace divine! 
—Brfalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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uncritical delight''—the polnt of which truly pene- 
trating remark la to be found in the adjective. 

TRR Lox Don Fortnightly Review іа to be repub- 
lished regularly in this country, in fac-simile copies 
issued almost simultaneously with the originals, 
Subscription price, $5.50; address Cralg & Taylor, 
Detroit, Michigan. ; 

Herse ІЗ an illustration of the way in which the 
world із enlightened by Orthodox investigators: "In 
a lecture lately delivered in Liverpool by Mr. W. 
Haslam, of London, on ‘The Great Pyramid,’ it was 
maintained that the pile wes erected under the guid- 
ance of Jehovah, and that in its chambers and gal- 
leríes were clues to all the prophecies; the number 


indicating the year 1882 as the date of the end of the 
Christian dispensation.’’ е 

“Тнк WoRDLESS Воок” is а tiny publication for 
the use of Orthodox Sunday-schools, issued by Harry 
Angell, 410 Fourth Avenue, New York city. Asa 
curiosity, it ls worth procuring, On the covers are 
printed these words: ““Black—Sin. What God says 
of man’s heart. Red Blood. God's remedy for a 


There are texts of Scripture, which we omit, 
under each of these four heads. But the inside of 
the book contains only two pages of unrelieved 
black, two more of crimson, two more of white, and 
two more of bright gilding. It la slmply an appeal 
to childish Imaginations, condensing Orthodoxy into 
a visible array of colors made to represent the chief 
teretes of the ''gospel" ; and it is probably very suc- 
cesafu) in impressing the poor little minds for which 
it ie designed. If liberalism were only half as in- 
dustrious as superatition— 1 

TSE SPRINGFIELD Republican of June 8 sald: 
"Mr. Moody and Mr. Cook do not leave Boston as 
creditably as they began their respective seasons 
there. The revivalist’s sectarian limitations, which 
his good sense and single purpose have kept in the 
background, cropt out badly in that bitter attack on 
the Young Men's Christian Union and the attempt 
to discipline the Orthodox ministers who have deliv- 
ered addresses in ita popular and useful courses, 
This sort of thing reacts, and liberal Christianity 
wili not be hurt by Mr. Moody's spleen. The Christ- 
ian Register keenly observes (in substance) that 
Moody has taught a great many that they ought to 
live right lives, and they naturally turn where they 
can learn the way of right living, And the Young 
Men's Christian Uuion is the most successful Instru- 
mentality of that sort in Boston. Mr. Cook closes 
this season of the Monday lectureship badly dam- 
aged in his reputation for thought and for honesty. 
He has been discovered to be rather a rhetorician 
than a reasoner; been detected in warping, faleify- 
ing, and almost hypothecating quotations. There 
can be little doubt but that he has hurt the Taber- 
nacle revival! seriously by his fantastic pranks with 
the old doctrines, which appear considerably more 
unreal in his new masks and costumes than in their 
familiar shapes; and he has recruited liberal Christ- 
ianity, and even free religion, quite aa much as Or- 
thodoxy, by his rhapsodies about ‘the nature of 
things.“ 


CHILDEREN'S FRATERNITIES. 


There із probably nothing which stands more in 
the way of a rapid spread of enlightened Ideas on 
the subject of religion than the fact that so little 
provision is made for the wise education of children 
in this respect. Except in afew large cities and 
towne where societies more or less liberal have been 
organized, liberal parents find themselves in no small 
perplexity. If they fully appreciate the importance 
of protecting their children in season against the sè- 
ductive influences of an Orthodox environment (and 
it is to be regretted that they too often fail to be wise 
on this point), they labor under great disadvantages. 
Orthodoxy is shrewd; It perfectly comprehends the 
fact that the future of the churches depends on Im- 
buing the minds of children with the Christian fakh 
betimes; and it makes everywhere great exertions to 
draw as many children as possible into the charmed 
circle of church fellowship. It lsbors assiduously 
to attract new members by appealing to social sym- 
pathles and even selfish interests, and enlists all its 
active workers in the task of winning all the chil- 
dren it can to become regular attendants at ite Sun- 
day-schools. The children of freethinkers are in- 
vited by their Orthodox playmates and schoolmates 
to go with them to the various festivals and enter- 
tainments which Orthodox societies provide so liber- 
ally for the young; and what wonder is it if the lit- 
tle ones, otherwise unprovided with the social enjoy- 
ments which the child-nature so innocently and In- 
evitably craves, are even importunate for leave to sc- 
cept these invitations? Aaa result, they insensibly 
imbibe the opinions and sentiments of their asso- 
ciates: they are taught to look with a certain horror 
on those of their own homes; and, when they ar- 
rive at maturity, they surprise their parents by join- 
Ing the churches which have quietly Intrenched 
themselves In thelr young and susceptible affections. 

This le no unusual occurrence, and it illustrates 
the utter unwisdom of exposing our children to the 
peril of deleterious influences which it would be 
miraculous If they had the ability to resist. It is not 
the strength of Orthodoxy itself, as a system of 
falth and practice, but rather the strength of the so- 
clal element of the child-nature, acting under un- 
favorable circumstances, which does the mischief; 
and nothing will or can effectually remedy the evil 
until liberals have learned the necessity of organized 
coöperation in the work of educating their own chil- 
dren wisely. Itis not enough to give thorough in- 
struction at home in the principles and facts of re- 
Uglous IIberallam, though even this great duty is too 
often lamentably neglected; such instruction, indis- 
pensable as it is, does not minister to the social wants 
of children, and these impel them to seek certain 
social gratifications which are perfectly legitimate, 
and which the Orthodox Sunday-school, with all its 
drawbacks, really affords, Nothing but a practically 
efficient substitute for the Orthodox Sunday-school 
can meet the requirementa of the case; and this is 
Impossible without organization among liberal adults. 

It {в an encouraging circumstance that the pressing 
want of some such substitute has been felt by not 
A few liberal people of this country, and that most 
liberal societies have made efforts to provide one. 
Perhaps the best planned and most succeseful of 
these attempts has been made at Florence, Massa- 
chusetts, by the ''Free Congregational Society" 
which not long since erected the noble Cosmian Hali 
in that place; and Rev, David Н. Clark, its resident 
speaker, would confer a favor on many of our read- 
ers, if he could find time to explain the plan and 
working of its Sunday-school in an editorial contri- 
bution to THE INDEX. The following request, con- 
tained in а private letter dated May 18, ів a sample 
of many we have received during the past seven or 
eight years :— 

“If it will not be tasking you too much, I should 
be glad lf you could give us some ideas as to the 
conducting of a Sunday-school or Children's Fra- 
ternity.’ Last Sunday we started a Sunday-school 
In connection with the Liberal League. Are there 
any books suitable for text-books for children, etc. ? 
I should think that this would be a good subject for 
an article in Тнк INDEX from your zi 
conduct a Liberal Sunday-school for children.’ 
don the suggestion." 

We regret that want of experience in the practical 
administration of a Sunday-school really adapted to 
the needs of the times will render any suggestions of 
ours of very little value, particularly witb reference 
to the books that might profitably be used. If any of 
the readers of THE INDEX have practical hints to offer 
on this subject, they will be apeclally welcome, and 
may prove very useful. The only points on which 
we wish to venture an opinion are few and simple:— 

1. The moral Instruction which liberal parents 


ow to 
Par- 


would wish to have imparted to their children can ba 
far better conveyed by free conversation on the affairs 
of the child's common Ше than by set lessons of any 
kind, 

2. The books used in groups or classes should be 
chiefly auch as give exact and honest information 
about the various religions of the world, their so- 
called sacred books, their history and institutions, 
etc., with free and candid comparison of their re- 
spective merits and demerits; while the books used 
in general schoo] exercises should be mainly such as 
appeal to the imagination, the affections, and the 
noblest sentiments. 

3. Social exercises, pleasures, amusements, etc. 
(such as singing of cheerful and Inspiring songs, reci- 
tations of poetry, innocent games), should be made 
more important than any teaching from books, 

4. All the members of the school should be to 
some extent Interested and enlisted, if possible, 
In active work of some kind which aims to benefit 
others than themselves, and extends beyond their 
own cirele,—involving some self-sacrifice and fos- 
tering the growth of a true public spirit. 

5. The management of the school (we make this 
suggestion with diffidence, yet with а strong desire 
to see it somewhere subjected to the test of a full 
and fair trial) should be lodged in the hands of the 
children themselves, who should be made to feel that 
they are themselves the partes responsible for ita. 
success. They should choose their principal officere 
from among their own members, and should have 
all the honor and responsibility of conducting their 
own organization. The teachers or adult heads of 
groups might very well belong to it as members on 
the same footing with the children, but it would be 
wisest for them to act rather as constant advisers 
than as official) managers. The value of thia feature 
of the plan lies in {ts influence in Interesting the 
children, in making them feel that the Fraternity із 
their own affair, in training them to do а little busi- 
ness on their own account, in attracting new mem- 
bers and keeping the old members active, etc., ete. 
The older children would naturally be elected offi- 
cers, but all would like the novelty and activity of 
the meetings; and the teachers would probably have 
little difficulty in guiding matters by thelr own coun- 
sels, At least, the experiment is worth trying. 

The “Children’s Fraternity” is а part, and а very 
essentia] part, of the local Liberal League, as con- 
templated in the “Form of Constitution" recom- 
mended by the directors of the National League. 
Four Committees of the local League are suggested 
by this Form,“ one of which le а Committee on 
Social Affaire, whose function it is to mature meas- 
ures for holding frequent social assemblies for the 
*benefit of the younger members of the League; and 
also for regular Sunday meetings of a Children’s 
Fraternity, to promote the moral instruction and 
social enjoyment of the children." While the ob- 
jects of the National Liberal League are general 
only, the objects of the local League are specific as 
well as general; and nothing should be neglected by 
the latter which will promote the welfare of our 
own membera as a loca! liberal society."  Experi- 
ment will be better than theory in this matter of 
providing for the wants of the rising generation of 
liberala; but there can be no harm ín offering sug- 
gestions like the above in advance.  Incalculable 
good can be easily done both for parents and chil- 
dren, whenever liberals shall have learned to take 
а large and serious view of their duties to themselves, 
their children, and their conntry. What more use- 
ful discussion could be had in THE INDEX than one 
upon this subject of Children's Fraternities, or lib- 
eral Sunday-schools? If the many who are inter- 
ested in It choose to do во, they can both impart and 
recelve light; and we cordially offer theae columns 
for в purpose so important to the liberal cause. 


“ECRASEZ L’ INFAME.’ 


Mr. Parton recently sent the following incisive 
nate to one of the Boston dailies :— 
Нет. Mr. Cook vs. Voltaire, 


To тнк EDITORS or тнк Boston DAILY ADVER- 
TISEE :— 


Mr. Joseph Cook, in the report of his Monday 
lecture, quotes from Voltalre the words: ''Ecrasez 
U Infáme," which he translates thus: ‘‘Crush out the 
infamous one,—that is, Christ," Mr. Cook »mis- 
translates. The words mean, "Crush the infamous 
thing"; i. e., the spirit of Intolerant fanaticism, 
which made religion а blight to France. Voltaire 
uses the expression hundreds of times in his letters 
(from 1760 to 1776), and always in this sense, He 
meant the spirit that broke the Protestant Calas on 
the wheel, that caused the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, that expelled the Huguenots, and pnt into the 
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Bastile almost every Frenchman of that tion 
who helped enlighten it. He meant tbe spirit that 
occasionally animates the discourses of J OR Cook. 
1t is because Voltaire haa lived that Mr. Cook cannot 
dig up the honored bones of Theodore Parker and 
hang them in chains. 

Respectfully yours, James PARTON. 


In connection with Mr. Parton's note, we quote аз 
followe from the Critical History of Free ThougM, by 
Rev, А. 8. Farrar, Bampton Lecturer for the year 
1862 :— 


*'Ecrasez Г Infame' are the words the ínitiala of 
which, signed at the end of his letters to infidel 
friends, baffled the French police. Buckle considers 
them to have been designed st the French 
Church, but offers no proof. It іа to be feared that 
they were rather intended against the Christian re- 


gen, И nag Бра ШЕ pacmad. унос of. car 
blessed Lord. 


It is to be noticed that the Orthodox Mr. Farrar, 
though evidently inclined (without close examina- 
tion) to construe the words of Voltaire in their worst 
light, is honest and "scholariy'" enough to admit а 
doubt as to their real meaning. 

But even the Orthodox Henry Rogers, author of 
the famous Eclipse of Faith, wrote on the subject in 
the Encyclopedia Britanníca as follows, with а can- 
dor that does honor to Orthodox literature, and with 
a conclusiveness that will leave little doubt in honest 
minds that Joseph Cook misrepresented Voltaire to 
his credulous audience in a very discreditable man- 
ner:— 


The habitual profanity of Voltaire has led to one 
charge against W „It is due to justice to вау, 
ls very doubtful. He has often been accused of ap- 

ying the well-known expression ‘‘écrasez 1' infâme” 

us yin his printed letters contracted into ‘‘écrasez 
P in., or more briefly still, ‘ёст, Г inf.") to the 
Savior. There is, however, reason to believe that 
this offensive application was not designed. The 
first, во far as we are aware, who undertook to de- 
fend him from this charge was Professor De Morgan 
іа his interesting sketch of D'Alembert, inserted 
some years ago in & biographical dictionary [Bío- 
1 7 Dictionary of the Sociely for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, vol. J., р. 812] which, unfortu- 
nately for literature, was discontinued after the pub- 
lication of a few volumes. The phrase occurs in 
Voltaire’s letters to D'Alembert, and also in D'Alem- 
bert's letters to him. De Morgan urges that the 
feminine forms of the articles and pronouns with 
which It is construed, the nature of the context, and 
Voltaire’s known sbhorrence of the ecclesiastical 
system of his times, justify the supposition that It 
was to the actually existing Church of France as 
seen before his eyes, with all ita crueltles, hy у, 
and corruption, that he applies this opprobrious ex- 
pression, The interpretation seems to us the moat 
robable, and is certainly the most charitable, one. 
fessor De Morgan only adduces three instances of 
the phrase, ай occ in the correspondence be- 
tween Voltaire and D'Alembert. The phrase is, 
however, of very frequent occurrence, not only 
there, but in the correspondence with Frederick of 
Prussia and others, and especially in the letters to 
M. Damilaville. We have examined very many more 
instances, and, In all, the examination of tbe con- 


text and the grammatica! construction tends to bear 
out Professor De Morgan'a Interpretation, or at least 
elicits по that contradicts it, The feminine 


forms of articles, pronouns, and adjectives, are con- 
stantly construed with It; as cette, inconnue, etc, 

It is also observable that the phrase occurs princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, In the letters written after 
the ings in connection with Cales and other 
тіс of ecclesiastica! oppression had во inflamed 
theire of Voltalre. This nism is not Insig- 
nificant. Though "Voltaire pn Dey meant the 
Church of France, it is very obvious, from number- 
less passages, that he would not baye been at all 
sorry if the destruction“ he so passionately de- 
sires had extended to the Christian Church In gen- 
eral. He evidently was not particular, nor at all in- 
clined to divorce what his imagination hed married— 


the Christian religion and superstition. Still one 
would willingly absolve him from the opprobrium of 
using the above words in the gratuitously offensive 


sense so often imputed to them. 


It is of course unnecessary to add that liberal 
scholars (e. g., Mr. John Morley, editor of the Lon- 
don Fortnightly Review, in his very instructive vol- 
ume entitled Voltaire) take the same view of the 
phrase. What we have quoted above is the lan- 
guage of Orthodox scholars of acknowledged stand- 
ing. The fact, pointed out by Professor De Morgan 
and honestly admitted by Mr. Rogers, that the words 
“P infâme” are always construed with feminine arti- 
cles, pronouns, and adjectives, whereas these would 
be necessarily and invariably masculine If they re- 
ferred to Jesus, is absolutely conclusive on the polnt 
at lasue. If Mr. Cook ie ignorant of this fact, his 
characteristic declaration that “there is no scholarly 
scepticlam in Boston" is even more amusing than it 
is petulant and conceited. But if, knowing the fact, 
he nevertheless chooses for purposes of vulgar abuse 
to suppress it, hé may be left to enjoy an unenvied 
monopoly af the vary peeuliar style of honesty with 
which ha adorns the Moray leetureship. 


„ PROFESSOR ADLEB. 


The New York Daíly Graphic of May 15 published 
the following account of Professor Adlers new aoci- 
ety:— 

The annual meeting of the Soclety for Ethical 
Culture was held last evening in Standard Hall, 
Forty-second Street and B way. А numerous 
and enthusiastic audience was present. The report 
submitted showed a membership of two hundred and 
thirty-four, exclusive of subscribers. The receipta 
for the past year amounted to over $4,000; the dis- 
bursements about equalled the receipts. The ex- 

sos of the choir and rent consumed about $3,500. 
rofessor Adler received only $500. The soclety be- 
gw its second year under very en auspices. 
e subscriptions already amount to $6,700, and it 
ls anticipated that the amount will be largely in- 
creased. The Trustees were authorized to ure & 
1 hall for the Sunday meetings, as Standard 
Hall was found to be totally inadequate to accommo- 
date the rapidly increasing number of those attracted 
by the movement. 

Professor Adler made а personal statement in re- 
gard to a letter by President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, publi a few days ego, in which the 
course of Professor Adler was highly commended. 
Touch his Professorship at Cornell University, 
he said the design of Mr. Ezra Cornell and President 
White was to found and direct a university in this 
country modelled after the calebrated University of 
Berlin, in which it was wel! known the utmost lib- 
erty of opinion was rm without question 
among the professors of that Institution. In order 
to emphasize the spirit of freedom which it was in- 
tanded should be the distingui characteristic of 
Cornell University, the Chair of Hebrew and Orien- 
tal Literature was founded, and he was appointed to 
occupy it. Мо sooner did his opinions become 
known than a spirit of intolerance manifested itself, 
amopnting in many instances to persecution. It is, 
said the Professor, & matter for extreme regret, that 
in this country, dedicated to freedom, so many are 
found who display a narrowness and intolerance 
toward freedom of opinion which places us in dis- 
agreeable contrast with even despotic governments, 
In a monarchical government Prussia, almost 
absolute in ita form and -— it is well known that 
many of the professors in the Berlin University hold 
the most anti-theologica? views in religlon and the 
most extreme republican opinions in ро tics, and yet 
neither the government or the peop e manifest the 
slightest opposition; yet his public expression of his 
opinions and convictions roused s storm of o 
position toward Cornell University which seriously 
threatened it, and It was this spirit that forced upon 
him the propriety of resigning his professorship in 
that institution. 

The “Open Letter’ of President White (for a copy 
of which we are indebted to some unknown friend 
at Ithaca) will be found copled on a preceding 
page, and will interest all who hope to see In this 
country at some time в great university which can 
afford to be wholly independent of Christian super- 
stition. 


CELEBRITIES AT HOME, 


THOMAS CARLYLE AT CHEYNE-BOW. 


Seated in hia ample arm-chair, Thomas Carlyle— 
the historian, biographer, essayist, and thinker, who 
has written his name deeper in the literature of his 
coun than any man now living—presents а ro- 
markable instance of the gradual development, not 
only of style, but of character, not only of literary 
work, but of personal аррезгапсе. When we com- 
pare the gray- ed, ruggéd-featured man, swathed 

ample deeming: wo of gray duffel, with the 
кез эуе dae cok tance cone ане пои ERG 
work o e an ought upon the human m. 
In the sketches by Lawrence and others he appears 
аз à young Scotchman, and nothing more; but in the 
face of to-day every arde sg of the strong worker 
esger for truth, be it а in never во deep а well, 
impatient of incompetence, scornful of convention- 
ality, cleaving his way through the lies and blunders 
of ages, till he succeeds In letting fresh air and gen- 
uine any into the tangled maze that men call 
history. the soft Dorle tones—Ionic жопа be an 
apter comparison—of his native Dumfriesshire, he 
scourses in a fashion peculiar to himself on a va- 
riety of subjecta, and investa all with interest, It 18 
difficult to imagine the question on which hia utter- 
ancea could bes dry.“ Enormous and omnivorous 
reading has stored a powerful memory with a mass 
of facts wonderfully arranged in the pigeon-holes of 
his b and ready at any moment to be focused 
on the subject in hand. But itis not mere learning 
which lends his conversation ita special charm, but 
rather Ша faculty of illustration, sometimes poetical, 
sometimes homely, but always striking. It must not 
be imagined that he degenerates into monologue; 
for perhaps no really admirable talker has leas of the 
button-holder in his composition. He gives his views 
fully, amply enriching talk with anecdote and ex- 
ample, but ever keeping the real core of the subject 
well in view. Ав he talks on, in even deliberate 
tone, the listener finds his mind carried away for a 
while Into queer nooks and crannles, to be presently 
brought back to the straight path by в keen and per- 
tinent expression of opinion—not undecided or wa- 
vering thie, but sharp, strong, and sudden, as & 
stroke from the hammer of Thor. The effect of Mr. 
Carlyle’s talk“ may be compared to that produced 
by а walk in one of those quaint medieval cities 
through which п broad modern thoronghfsre has ro- 
cently been cut. Turning aida from the straight 
path towards the raliway-station thé wanderer me- 


‚ Feythorne’s 


anders among narrow streets and quaint gables, 
pauses at the foot of ancient towers, plumps upon в 
aor ig gateway revealing = кас о Seine occu~ 

оп, notes the — mages t mon me- 
sons delighted in, and the weathercock shot through 
and through by a skilful marksman, till all at once 
he emerges from an alley into a blaze of light, and 
finds that he has reached his destination after all 
It is this element of surprise that distinguishes Mr. 
Carlyle's talk“ from that of all other men. It is 
impossible to predict what opinion he will pronounce, 
and equally vain to imagine the grounds on which it 
will be based. АП this flow of argument and illus- 
tration proceeds from natural temperament. Nons 
of the alds to conversation supposed to have been 
indulged in by the gossips of the Noctes Ambrosiawe 
finds а place in Mr. Carlyle's dietary. He is natu- 
rally abstemious, esting but two sparing meals daily, 
and drinking never more than а couple of glasses ol 
wine. His sole relaxation, amusement, or disaipa- 
tion is tobacco, and tobacco in ita simplest form. 
Neither sleek cigar nor dainty ciganin has charms 
for the philosopher of Chelsea. He emokes a pipe— 
not of meerschaum or of èra ( Anglice, ‘‘brier’’), 
bat of earth, the church- еп or yard of clay, the 
lineal deacendant of the pipes dug up by the dozen 
on the site of Don Saltero’s coffes-house, 


rumor—of 
Carlyle is apt to be curt In hie 
only untrue, but the very reverse of the truth. He 
is certainly averse to the intrusion of utter strangers, 
and on one occasion vouchsafed an odd bot well-mer- 
ited reply ta a man who walked up to him and asked 
"if he might look at him." The philosopher merely 
said, "Look on, man. It wil do me no harm, and 
you no good;" and walked quietly on. The moet 
curious part of this rencontre lá, that the person whose 
вШу request was so gently rebuked went awar de- 
lighted, saying that the remark was во like Carlyle," 
so thoroughly characteristic.“ Now it was some- 

less than characteristic; for Mr. Carlyle, when 
approached like any other gentleman cones the 
medium of an introduction, is courtesy itself, and 
quite ready, if in fair health, to let bis visitor enjoy 
a sample of his picturesque talk.“ Not very long 
ago he Invited one of our most successful novelists 
to call u him, and edified that gentleman with 
much b t discourse on men and things,—all and 
every, save only that subject which naturally lay 
nearest the young author's heart,—his own works, 
At last the long-expected remark came, ‘You know 
our Scotland well," quoth the sage; “and I have 
read your books with great pleasure. They are 
amusing,—yes, amusing. You are rm amusing. 
But when are you going to do something—to write a 
real book,—eh, man?“ 

А few years ago Mr. Carlyle not only smoked, but 
worked in his garden, and retired within doors to & 
little room at the top of the house. He now occu- 
ples the drawing-room of the house in Cheyne-row— 
а bright cheerfal алаа, furnished among other 
things with a flat wri table, a reading-easel, s 
wooden r-knife marked ‘‘Mentone,” and a bowie- 
knife of tremendous proportions. The walls are 
adorned with paintings and engravings of members 
of the Carlylese Olympus. Occupying one side of 
the room is a huge picture by Pesne, the “Little 
Drommer’—Frederick and his aister, the Margra- 
vine of Bayreuth, as children, marching gayly slong, 
the boy playing vigorously on a drum. ш а spot 
on the right of the door emiles the before-mentioned 
Wilh ns very coquettiehly, with her hood drawn 
down in killing fashion over one of her great bright 
eyes. Beneath the séduisante marquise hangs the 
p {все of Cromwell, one of the many examples 
of the Hero as King" in the house in Cheyne-row. 
Hard by are some choice engra by Albert Dürer 
and his school, notably the Melancholia; and farther 
on la le roi Voltaire, crowned іп the Thédtre Frarcais; 
Frederick in а cocked hat looking across the room with 
no friendly gaze, Next two copies of Cranach's 
pictures in the Wartb е father and mother of 
the Hero as Priest"—and the rare engraving of 
Cromwell. The dining-room is also 
well filled with pictures and engra , portralta 
of Jean Paul, of Hume, of Martin Luther, and 
Goethe, The latter bears the autograph-signature of 
the great German beneath the lines :— 

“Liegt dir Gestern klar und offen 
Wirkst du Heute kriftig frey 
Kannst auch auf ein en hoffen 


Das nicht minder glücklich aey. 
WEIMAR, 7, Nov. 1825." 


dress, This is not 


It was presented to Mr. Carlyle on the completion 
of his masterly translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
There ів also a curious engraving of that ancient 
hussar Ziethen, ''sitzend vor seinem König,” who {а 
holding the old warrior down in his seat. On the 
mantelpiece stands an example of the famous Worces- 
ter jug, dedicated to the great Frederick, and 
printed іп transfer“ over the glaze. This jug is 
curious as a plece of historic pottery, but its value 
has been greatly increased since the publication of 
the History of Friederich II., called Frederick the 
Great. Scattered here and there are portraits of Mr. 
Carlyle himaelf—the bead by Samuel Lawrence, the 
pen-and-Ink drawing by Maclises the admirable bust 
by Woolner—anil а terra-cottd miniature the mag- 
nificant statue by. Bohm, ее AL che Royal 
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Academy. Just inside the door is a screen covered 
with valuable engravings, arranged with a keen 
sense of the fun to be created by incongruous jux- 
taposition. A melancholy interest attaches to this 
monument of patience, taste, and humor. It was 
made bv Mrs, Carlyle. It will be recollected that 
this amiable and gifted lady died a few years ago, 
after being terribly frightened by her pet dog leaping 
out of her carriage in Hyde Park. “The animal es- 
caped safe and sound from the crowd of vehicles; 
MM MM alae survived the shock but a very few 
ours. 


веввог. The pilgrim is sometimes а broad-honl- 
dered Scot, sometimes a little townsman from the 
Midlands, now and then an obvious artisan, long- 
limbed and bowler-hatted, They can all read, these 
Mngerers by the Thames, They diligently peruse the 
morning papers, and now and then cast an 
look towards the end of Che w, for they have 
come many а weary mile to look upon their hero, 
who has taught them, in round terms too, to appre- 
ciate their betters, At last emerges a tall slightly- 
bowed figure, surmounted by a wide-awake of am 
brim; and as Thomas Carlyle takes his early morn- 
ing stroll they gaze, neither curiously nor imperti- 
nently, but reverently. Unheeding he passes on, as 
one whose spirit is not stirred by public observation. 
This before- ast promenade 1з part of a regular 
amme, through which the inventor of the 
clothes-philosophy works dally. Breakfast over, 
work commences; and here be it observed that Mr. 
Carlyle does not qualify reading and study as work, 
reserving the latter term for actua! prodnction. In 
this he differs widely from the army of literary 
nihilists,—the men of letters who pass thelr days In 
the reading-room of the British Museum, and take 
their full value out of the London Library, but never 
peut anything. His hours of work are short,— 

m half - past ten or eleven till two; the rest of the 
afternoon being devoted to exercise, either in the 
form of а long walk with an old friend and congenial 
tompanion, or of a jaunt up to town in a Chelsea 
omnibus. The last-named dissipation is а great fa- 
vorite with Mr. Carlyle. He believes that the shak- 
ing, from which the effeminate hansom ls compara- 
tively free, but which may be thoroughly enjoyed in 
an omnibus, із a y wholesome species of ex- 
ercise. Till wit afew years he rode and drove a 
great deal. Making a rapid calculation one day, he 
said that during the time he was engaged In the pro- 
duction of Friedrich II. he rode twice round the 
world. On alighting from the omnibus he will stroll 
in any direction, not bent entirely upon exercise, but 
observing keenly the human comedy visible on a Lon- 
don afternoon. His tastes would not occur to one 
who met him for the first time during his afternoon 
stroll as being of a literary complexion. He із no 
lolterer at bookstalls or grubber among curiosities, 
The first time we saw him out of doors he was gaz- 
ing intently at the bonnets in в shop-window in 
Knightsbridge, lost in thought,—or was it admiration ? 
Imagine Teufelsdróckh on bonnets, and his consid- 
erations on the occult significance of the Angot cap! 
Returning home from his afternoon promenade he 
reposes until dinner-time. This important ceremony 
over he n wanders out for a short space, and 
then sits down, not to work, as he puts it, but to 
read till two o'clock in the morning. 

This is, it must be confessed, а strong p е 
fora man of Mr. Carlyle's age, for it is eighty-one 
years since he was born in tbe room over the arch- 
way of the farm-house at Ecclefechan. All hia later 
works have been written at Chelsea, but the book 
which may perhaps be said to have stam his rep- 
utation, and to be the most Carlylese of all his works, 
Sartor Resartus, was written at Craigenputtock, a 
sober, angular-looking country-house almost buried 
in a huge clump of firs. Tha inventor of a new 
style of English composition has always loved his 
native Dumfriesshire, and it was during his lonely 
rambles amid its arp ag scenery that hia style 
gradually crystallized into the form which has needed 
all his genius to make it acceptable. In his essays 
on Pitt, 2 Renee, ve m Шә original 

us see. power in ordinary lauguage ; 
en is in Sartor Resartus that we see the mind, 
under German influence, putting on its proper cloth- 
ing,—s garment which fits the imitators of the mas- 
ter like the mantle introduced by the dwarf to the 
lively beauties of King Arthur’s court. 

The reading preferred by the author of Hero- Wor- 
ship is almost entirely confined to books, It has 
been said that it is general enough іп character, but 
the reader is imbued with a certain erence for 
works in a bound and otherwise complete condition. 
Of newspapers he, despite his many commendations 
of the able editor,” is no lover. They occupy too 
much space, and their perusal too much time. Pub- 
lic Opinion and All the Year Round are the "m pe- 
riodical publications welcomed within the walls of 
the house in Cheyne-row, and the rhetoric of the 
leading journals is for the most part lost on the his- 
torian of the Seven Years’ War. Books too, s 
from afew companions of early life, are val by 
him not as books, аз choice tlons, and so forth, 
bat simply as shells which, when the kernel is ex- 
tracted, may be flung away. The smaliness of Mr. 
Carlyle’s library—perhape the smallest, saving mere 
books of reference, that ever belonged to а great man 
of letters—is explained by his magnificent memory. 
When а book is read, read with that intensity of at- 
tention which he brings to bear upon it, it is no 
1 of value. He has madelthisown. Whatever 
of fact and truth and life is in it, it 1s absorbed, and 
the husk 15 valueless. The pleasure derived by 
weaker creatures from the reperusa! of favorite 
books is lost on his vigorous organization. Ав his 


readers and companions well know, he rarely quotes 
on paper, and never cites іп talk“ tha exact words 
of authorities. They are melted down in the 
Carlylese furnace, and come out of it In startling 
flighta of graphic description, and in conversation 
like nothing in the world во much as а kaleidoscope, 
so rare and original are its combinations of vivid 
color. It is this tremendous individuality which sc- 
counts for the grip of Thomas Carlyle on many of 
the foremost minds of England, America, and 
many. Adopting neers as à — be at — 
comparatively mature age о? twenty- в wor 
ten more years before he 2 Le en the luca- 
brations of Teufelsdróc ; requires an effort to 
throw the mind back to that distant date. When 
Sartor Resartus appeared in Fraser's Magazine, and 
Mr. Carlyle first occupied his present dwelling at 
Chelsea, many men who now rank high in the world 
of letters were not born, Macaulay just made 
his mark in the Edinburgh Review, Bulwer had as- 
— — чүт Pelham, ‘Young Disraell," 
at t tarary tation, was not yet 
in the Haves of Commons. "The first Reform Bill 
had but recently received the royal assent. The 
Noctes Ambrosiana were in full blast. Dickens and 
Thackeray were unheard ої, Of all this galaxy of 
genius but two stars re —one shining Агора 
the murky atmosphere of politics, the other in the 
27.170 firmament of letters. London World, Nov. 


Communications. 


SALAMANCA, N. T., June 5, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

The twenty-ninth annual m of the Friends 
of Human Progresa at Waterloo, N.Y., juat closed 
a very interesting two-days session. It was atténded 
by some six or seven hundred of the intelligent in- 
habitanta of the vicinity, and Ше prominent ques- 
tions of the day were freely dlacussed from that 
freest of platforms, The subjecta included those of 
Temperance, Spirituallam, Religian Church 
anà State, Capital and Labor, and the Rights of 
Women, Each of these questions was represented 
by one or more of itə able advocates. e blank 
petitions Issued by the National Liberal League were 
numerously circulated, and I am confident will be 
returned well filled. Mr. Giles Stebbins, of Detroit, 
and two secretaries constituted the officers of the 
meeting. I have often attended these meetings 
during the last twent , but remember but few 
that gave better promise of valuable results. 

Н. L GEREN, 

P. S.— And may I add that there is appointed the 
First Annual Meeting of Freethinkers for Central 
and Western New York, to be held in a beautiful 

ve near “‘Cosad’s Liberal Hall” at Waterloo, 

T., on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of A t. 
The committee have invited as s ers, C. D. B. 
Miles, of Syracuse; Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit; 
J. H. Harter, of Auburn; T. L. Brown, M.D., of 
Binghamton; and H. L. Green, of Salamanca, А 
large gathering 1а expected. 


——— MM 
"SOCIAL DEMOCRACY.” 


To THE Ергтов оғ THE INDEX:— 

An editorial notice of the Radical Review in THE 
IxpEX of May 31 contains the following sentence: 
“Мг. Ernst's paper on ‘Practical Socialism in Ger- 
many’ fs full of instruction, especially for some who 
рге te ignorance in the name of labor reform." 

ow, if "ignorance" signifies the absence of knowl- 
edge, as cold signifies the absence of heat, it seems to 
me to be of too negative & quality to be qv 
gated." Further, if the hint is intended for the ad- 
vocates of practical socialism’’ in Industrial and 
commercial matters in America—an inference that I 
cannot help making,—social democracy is not propa- 

ted In the name of labor reform"; and social 
emocrats are not labor reformers in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

Considering that the form of socialism treated of 


| in the paper in question is a very new manifestation 


of social revolt even in Germany, where it has al- 
ready made such rapid headway; and that it in- 
volves such immense changes in the organization of 
civilization; and that it has not yet attracted to any 
large extent the attention of the best thinkers, at 
all events in America, and that, accordingly, ite ar- 
guments are not very ably presented,—is it fair thus 
to throw the whole subject into the waste-paper bas- 
ket as an exhibition of ignorance not worthy of ref- 
ac net 1 aged in pecial f 

E INDEX 18 eng a 8 work of re- 
form, and of course is not called upon to examine 
the theory of social democracy unless it pleases; but, 
if It does spontaneously touch the subject at all, It 
should at least do во respectfally, unless it is able to 
show that the subject ia not werthy of respectful con- 
sideration. 

The advocates of socia) democracy in our midet do 
not claim to be men of scholarly attainments,—in a 
certain conventional sense they are ignorant men. 
But !t does not follow that they have not got hold of 
an important truth; and the fact that their ideas are 
acknowledged to have already awakened alarm in 
the deapotic powers of Europe—notably in Germany, 
and In the mind of Bismarck himself, the very per- 
sonification of despotism,—ought to command for 
them а candid hear! and examination, not & con- 
temptuous consignment to the limbo of “Ignorance,” 

W. G. Н. SMART. 

[It was not “‘soclal democracy” to which the re- 


mark criticised had reference, What we had ln mind 


was the fact that Mr. Ernst’s paper contained vary 
useful ideas which are despised, if known, by some 
of those who are prominent in the labor reform’’ 
movement. For instance, we consider Mr. Ernst to 
have uttered very wholesome truth, when he said: 
“One speaker explained to the socialists the legiti- 
mate consequences of their crude theories and the 
inevitable resulta of their practical demands. The 
accumulation of capital and rent was shown to be à 
moral act, and this mora) agency was proved to un- 
derlie all trades as much as land іл the basis of farm- 
ing. Hence war against either labor or capital ia war 
against mors! civilization. Therefore, should a war 
come Buch as the socialists wish, the rich will be- 
come poor, if their enemies be victorious, and the 
poor will not become rich, if they are the victors 
themselves." We belleve that antagonism between 
labor and capital can bring only injury to both, and 
that socia] prosperity will be postponed until they 
learn the difficult lesson of coöperation., We im 
tended to pase no sweeping judgment on ''social de- 
mocracy, and should be glad to receive from Mr. 
Smart a clear, definite, precise statement of what it 
aims to accomplish.—Ep.] 


a — —ñ—d 
HOW THE CHUHCH WOULD CURE IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 


Last week, the Rev. Dr. Crosby, Chancellor of the 
New York University, not only assisted tn ас a 
drunken man from А street-car, but also "t а 
complaint against him, and appeared to testify when 
the case was called. 

Now this appears to us very much like the case of 
the rum-seller who first furnished his patron with 
the ‘fighting whiskey," and then summarily ejected 
him from the bar-room upon his becoming noisy and 
abusive. The Church, both Catholic and Protestant, 
—as in the case of slavery,—utters but a feeble pro- 
test against the sale of liquor on every corner of the 
Btreet in our at cities, and the consequent wide- 
spread curse of intemperance. Liquor-dealers, rum- 
sellers, and distillers stand high on the lists of the 

thful, апа are ar attendants at the commun- 
lon-table, where doubtless they often taste their 
own wines. Of course, they head subscriptions, pay 
exorbitant pew-rents, and never grumble at bills for 
trips to , excursions, sociables, and the 
amusements the church-parlors. Their profita 
are large; they can afford it, and from в business 
stand-point, we don’t blame the churches for not 
making a wry face at the flavor of the contribution; 
for, as Goethe well says: '"The Church has s strong 
stomach.“ 

But when the Rev. Dr. Crosby ajects a poor fellow 
from the horse-car and then secures his fine and !m- 
prisonment for drunkenness, we contend that hie 
act ls both unchristian-llke and unscientific, and em- 
piric in the extreme. 

We are not a Christian; but from our knowledge of 
the tenets and precepts of that religlon we should 
say that the Rev. Dr. Crosby's proper course would 
have been not to drag the offender before the E 
ment-seat," but rather to rescue him from the stroke 
of blind justice, ascertain his residence, pray with 
him and for him, induce him to attend services at his 
(the Rev. Dr.'s) church, ask the prayers of the con- 
gregation for him, watch over him with gentle, loving 
care until а change came over him and he grew 
strong enough to resist the tempter. The Rev. Dr. 
was unscientific in that he did not rescue the man 
from the brute force of an ignorant rdian of the 
peace, accompany him home, asce: the cause of 
the man’s tendency to drink, whether hereditary or 
accidental, whether a weakness of the stomach ors 
weakness of the mind, whether acute or chronic 
whether rational or emotional, whether the man had 
not that day been disc! from employment, or 
betrayed by his wife, or abandoned by his child, or 
wronged by his fellow-man, or led astray by a design- 
Ing and crafty counsellor. 

6 Rey. Dr. ought to know that drunkenness 
can’t be cured by Ane and imprisonment" ; that it 
but aggravates the disease, but chafes the raw spot, 
but produces the very evil he sought to presa, 
There was but опе man who deserved ‘ое and im- 
prisonment," and he was the conductor, for allowing 
the drunken man to enter the horsecar, Still, per- 
haps we should not say this, for doubtless it saved 
the poor devil a clubbing at the hands of one of опг 
“guardians of the peace.“ ` 

INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD. 

New York, June 11, 1877. 


—ů ͤ((.f—᷑—ñ—E—— — 
MR. DAY ON SPIRITUALISM, 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

I desire space for a brief review of the articles 
signed by Preston Day, who seems to be straining 
his vision Into the abyss of “Visible Darkness” '*Be- 
yond the Veil," where no prophet has been permitted 
to see more than the ígnes fatui on the border of the 
shadow land. Yet he informs us that any the 
slightest hope of immortality ів an absurdity,” if Mr. 
Lum’s logic is invulnerable; in other words, that 
hope cannot be entertained for a theory in the face 
of a strong argument againat it. There would be 
some plausibility in this statement, if every logical 
argument were absolutely exhaustive. But accord- 

to his own showing he has no evidence of immor- 

; for he exclaims, I asked for a morsel of 
bread"—the bread of evidence,—''and received s 
whole cart-load of stones." He further admits the 
ability of Mr. Stoddard’s „and that he clearly 
makes it appear that there is no evidence of any 
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kind." Mr. Day further declares: “I would not give 
в button for all the argumenta In favor of immortali- 
ty Ir por ne dg to — ро а Дре not 
even t at an е posseased by ata, 
but says: “If Bpiritualium can — In finally 
establishing one of her lar phenomena as ver- 
itable fact, the world will freely forgive her sins." 
Yet, strange as it A ‚һе us: “I think 
it best to continus indulgence in hope," Hoping 
still, without evidence,—hoping against hope. Most 
rational minds admit that there are some things be- 
yond the domain of science. But Mr. Day, in his 
eulogy on science, declares: '"Vainly have I striven 
to imagine something above, beneath, or beyond the 
aes ba rer qe . — is muting beyana, с 
ng auper, m and reasonable exposi- 
tion о we call science.” Не thus makes man's 
limited faculties cap. 


whose depth he may never fathom. But Spiritual- 
lam, or an imaginary fact“ in Spiritualism, is the 
real delty of Mr. Day. 


At this shrine he worships. 
The sweetest Incense of his heart up in “pro- 
found and abiding reverence for fucts, — not facts 
outside of Spiritualism, for in his estimation they 
are “‘all’’ worthless on the subject of immortality. 
But “if Spiritualism succeeds, doubtful hope 
give place to confident joy." If any one has come 
nearer establishing а spiritual phenomenon than 
Katie King, Mr, Day has not Informed us of that fact, 
nor given evidence that there is в prospect of any 
fruite emanating from his cherished science better 
than the “confused foundering” or the ‘‘malarious, 
disagreeable, and worse“ *'ploneering" of its advo- 
cates that he mentions. Не closes the count by giv- 
vede ae die үс le averse to exercising his wits 
on the follies of Spiritualism. To which it is sufi- 
clent to say,—better exercise all our wits against 
follies than for them. T. J. Аттоор. 

ALBION, Wis. 


— M — 
THE PARASITES OF JESUS. 
The fulsome and continuous eul 


ga 
tter him; namely, happiness hereafter and a heavy- 
enly citizenship, which makes {ts subjects eternally 
fortanate. If the tes of Jesus say that their 

excited by his amiable traits, is 
а pure effusion of love and disinterested regard, tak- 
ing no thought of the tremendous power over man’s 
fate which Josus wields, the reply must be that the 
parasites in question will find upon the least self- 
scrutiny that they зге mistaken. Worship soon 
censos unless the object of it has power as well as 
amiable traits. Man has worshipped gode from the 
start, and appeased them with costly sacrifices to se- 
cure their рее and with the conviction that 
they could harm him or bless him at their option. 
The Roman 22 the lords of the world of their 
day were wo м ль This Cesar-worship 
was the chief religion of the Roman Empire prior 
to the prevalence of Christianity. The Emperors 


were su uralised, аз Jesus Christ was after 
them. The Pope of Rome is an ecclesiastical Cæsar, 
and in the estimation of Papists to the cate- 


gory of „ ва his predecessors In Rome—Cwsar Au- 
gastua, Iberius, Nero, and C id. Worship 

pron ied by fear of power and by human selfish- 
ness, No personality was ever worshipped simply 
because he or she possessed amiable traits. Tho 
mass of people are apt to entertain a mild contempt 
for a merely amiable person. Like all amiable 
men, Jeaus of Nazareth was weak in many points. 
Men install 1 пату, omnt mt persons In the 
heavens called Jehovah and Jesus, who ait on 
thrones surrounded by adoring angels, and inhale 
the incense of ceaseless praise and adulation. These 
omnipotent persons they make the objects of un- 
measured and immeasurable eulogy, while they de- 
preciate themselves at the same time and their own 
гасе sa altogether vile, notwithstan that we 
here on are subjected to toll, suffering, and 
58 while the aforesaid gods lead easy lives. Such 
a religious worship. B. W. BALL, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., as everybody knows, is re- 
nowned for its culture, its university, and its literary 
men; notwithstanding, or rather on account of 
which, it is so wall satisBed with itself that it fre- 
quently fails to note, or to care for, what is going on 
in the rest of the world. A young lady, representing 
the best society of the town, in a conversation with 
a New Yorker about clergymen here, asked if Henry 
Ward Beecher was not considered ona of the ableat 
Unitarian cle em in the city. He replied: “О no, 
Mr. Beecher is a Mohammedan.” “Is he, really? 
Well, we don't pay much attention іп Cambridge to 
what is going on in New York." Not wholly unlike 
thie was the 8388 of a “liberal rellglonlst“ 
from this city. etravelling In England recently, 
he happened to have some cologfea discussion 
with a lady pei to the Established Church. 
As he did not agree with her in opinion, she ed 
him as little better than an Infidel, and replied to an 

ent of his in this extraordinary manner: “О 

‚ you Americans are so very clever that I dare 

3 you can get along without any God; but it’s very 
erent with us, you know.“ —TYibune. 


A FEROCIOUS BISHOP, 


The Right Rev. Dr. Coxe, Bishop of Western New 
York, has written а poem, which our readers will 
find in another column. If we call their attention 
to it, it is not on account of any literary merit which 
it may ponents, but because we desire to show them 
what a leader of the Church militant here on earth" 
can do when Мв blood ів up. Were it the inspired 
effusion of the Sheik ul Islam or. a Mohammedan 
moollah preaching a jehad, with the Crescent sabeti- 
tated for the Cross to which the Bishop appeals, we 
should regret its intolerant spirit and bloodthirsty 
tone, but should it as an additional evidence 
of that ferocious lous fanaticiam with which the 
Moslem has so often been , and for which he 
has been so justly condemned іп years gone by. 
With the progress of civilization, however, the parta 
seem likely to bo reversed. 

The propagandisem of the falth of Islam by the 
sword Ё — matter of the ты and by the soldiers 
elapsed в populations subjected 6 soldiers 
of the Prophet have been compelled to adopt his 
creed. In the present е the stand ofa 
holy war has been first rai by the Christian, and 
doubtless many bishops of the Greek Church have 
sought to stimulste the warlike ardor of their flocks 
with just such strains as have now issued from the 
western Episcopalian diocese of New York. Of all 
— р sby — Church there ів cor ym 

egrad n ita superstitions, or more oppreesive 
ita Josiane es than that which in Eastern 
cl to be the parent stem from which all other 
Christian sects have been the offshoots; and no 
Church treats with more unrelenting severity tho 
essors of forms of pa pep hici prepa n 
ег from what is considered the О ox confes- 
elon, Tha олди of the puns of Minsk and the 
fearful barbarity with which these Joar unoffending 
women were treated on account thelr religion 
roused at the time the indignation of Europe, ап 
called down a chorus of execration on the cruel and 
intolerant ecclesiastics who incited the Russian gov- 
ernment to the tration of horrors une 
inthe annals of Moslem fanaticism. But tha constant 
and Increas ution to which the Russian Ras- 
kolnike are still subjected, for venturing to have relig- 
ious o ара thelr cane oes unknown and unsus- 
pect country. prisonment, scourging, 
exile, or even death is the оа, зоир 
for no other reason than they cannot consclen- 
tlously conform to the State religion; while the mas- 
sacre of Ismail, the memory of which still lingers in 
the neighborhood where nearly -nine thousand 
men, women, and children were put to death be- 
cause they were Mussulmans, was y due to the 
religions fanaticism which inspired thelr murderers. 

Itis upon the same fanatic crusaders, and appar- 
€ ape ог нна of similar ep y ＋ 2 
gulnary bar T an eminent, and we - 
ing of the Almighi Ty жене йа 

о! ty. e e-blasts o А 
Ksuffman's troops In Central Asia recently 
under the orders of that General in sparing neither 
woman nor child in thelr wholesale slaughter, Bishop 
Coxe sacrilegiously describes as the Trump of the 
Lord"; and in hie fear lest commercial considera- 
tions may arise to check the glorious and sacred work 
of indiscriminate massacre, he piously exclaims, 
“Shame on the swords that trade can mar!’ There 
is, to be sure, a little ambiguity about this line; it 
may contain a to the manufacturers of arms 
for the Russians in this country or elsewhere, not to 
impose a the holy Cossack which may 
give out imperfect tampir in the early stages 
of women and baby hewing. another fine burst 
of religious fervor, in which the somewhat involved 
state of the metaphor may be pardoned for the noble 
sentiment which lies behind it, this Episcopalian 
priest exclaims, ‘Wake, ewords that rast!’ 

We should treat this bombastic effusion with the 
contempt which it deserves as а poem, if It were not 
that we felt bound to protest against a prominent 
teacher of men, who ів clothed with the authority 
and dignity of a high Christian office, prosatituting 
his sacred functions by a rhapsody which we can 
only regard as profane, and which, in the minds of 
all serious and earnest Christians, muat bring dis- 
credit on that religion of and love which it 18 
the Bishop's duty to inculcate, What right has he 
to invoke Russians or any one else to work ven- 
geance dire" upon any nation or people simply be- 


cause he h a te differ with them in religions be- 
lief? The Master whom the Bishop is * to 
serve has "y, се is mine"; and we can 


safely leave the retribution, which in the Divine prov- 
idence will overtake those people who have 
it, to Him who holds the nations in his hand. 

When Bishop Coxe recalls the glories of Stamboul 
of yore, and wishes to see the Cross restored there, 
does he remember that the Christian emperors who 
misgoverned a people as no Turks have misgoverned 
them, were chiefly celebrated for the crimes of mur- 
der and Incest; and that the s ory of which 
Stamboul could boast was that of more licen- 
tious and depraved than any other city of Europe? 
We advise the Bishop, before chanting the glittering 
рома high Stamboul under the Cross, to read а 

ttle about its past history; and we would further 
suggest a closer study of those sacred precepts which 
he so presumptuously repudiates |n his war-song. 
To arms! to arma!" sounds like a shout of de- 
fiance to his mild and gentle Master, when he re- 
buked the impetuous disciple whose highest conce 
tions of moral obligation resolved themselves, like 
this Bishop’s, into brate force. Put up again thy 
sword Into ite place; for all they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.“ 

We know nothing about Bishop Core's practices 
in propagating his own religious opinions in the com- 
munity amid which he dwells. In Western New 


York the fiat Is now the only safe weapon; bat were 
he to be transferred to а more oocídental field of la- 
bor, he might indulge lu the congenial revolver; and, 
for our we should not regret any change that 
should substitute for this crusader а tol- 
erantand Christian spirit, fulfilling the apostolic in- 
junction to Timothy, In meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves,” Instead of outraging Christ. 
ian sentiment by holding up that cross as an emblem 
of rapine and в ter, which we cling to as the 
symbol of peace and good-will toward men. When 
iere fa во much urgent work to be done at home, so 
many social and clerical abuses to be grappled with 
men occupying positions of authority in the 
arch, who shrink from ing themselves to 
the unpopularity which the consclentious d 
of their duties might Involve, It ів e a map e have 
such evidences as this affords to a 1 * 
and intolerant spirit more in accordance with the 
middle ages than with the nineteenth century, We 
alncerely regret for Bishop Coxe's own sake that he 


has given us this insight into the spiritual methods 
which he believes in for the defence and en 
of on; and we no less compassionate those 


whom he instructs respecting that inspired ayatem of 
morality which appeals not to the lowest and moet 
savage passions of humanity, but to thelr purest and 
noblest Instincts.—New York Sun. 


Lone AGEs ago, in times so remote that history 
does not fix the epoch, a dreadful war was waged be- 
tween the King of Cornwall and the King of Scot- 


land. Scottish yalor prevailed, and the King of Corn- 
wall was defeated. 6 Scot; monarch, elated by 
success, sent for his e minister, Lord Alexander, 


LU 
“Weel, Sandy,“ sal he, “is there ne'er а king we 
canna conquer the noo P’ An' it please your maj- 
esty, I ken but o' ae that your Majesty canna 
vanquish,” "An'whaurishe,Sandy?" Lord Aler- 
ander, reverently looking up, sald, The a A 
Heeren.” The King о’ whaur, Sandy?" ‘ 
King o“ Heeven," The Scottish King did not under- 
B ‚ but was unwilling to exhibit any ignorance. 
Just gang yer ways, ndy, and tell the King o' 
Heaven to gie up his dominions, or I'l] come mysel!’ 
and ding him out o' them; and minil, Baniy, ya до 
not come back till us until ye hae done our bidden.” 
Lord Alexander, retired much perplexed, but met a 
priest and reassured, returned and presented himself, 
‘Weel, Sandy,” sald the King, "hae ye seem the 
о” Heaven, and what said he to our bidden?” 
lease your Majesty, I hae no seen the King 
himself, but I have seen ane o' his accredited min- 
isters.” “Weel, and what says he?’ „He says yer 
Majosty may e'en hae hie kingdom for the asking of 
it." Was he sae ceevil r“ says the King, warmed to 
animity, “Jost gang yer ways back, Sandy, 
and tell the King p' Heeven that for ceevility the 
де’! а Scotchman shall ever set foot In his kingdom.“ 
Liverpool Mercury. 


Мот LONG AGO, а phenomenon in China gave 
lively hope of the conversion of the Chinese en 
to Chri ty. There was a sudden and remarkable 
demand, in certain places, for the Bible; and 2 
edition in the native tongue was co nentl 
off to supply the anxious heathen.' ese heathen 

sought for the free copies of the Bibl 

у them, and rejoicingly 
off with them. The missionaries were delighted as 
m анил е —— ne the A 
w „ and lool ently for the sppearance 
as many converts as there were Bible-seekers. Bat 
though there continued to be an active demand 
among the idolaters for the Bibles that were gratui- 
tously distributed, no converts turned up. At last 
the missionaries determined to undertake an Inves- 
tigation of thie strange state of things. It was а mel- 
ancholy revelation for them, when they discovered 
that the quick-witted heathen were not giving them- 


selves up to the plous study of their free Bibles, but 
were using them in the making and ге of the 
thick paper sole of the Chinese shoe, e supply of 


free Biblical material to the almond-eyed heathen of 
the Celestial Empire was quickly cut off by the dis- 
appointed missionaries; but, in the meantime, many 

them had provided themselves with comfortable 
shoes af the expense of the Bible Society.— V. F. Sun. 


Tae Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE does not 
greatly care for revivals and revivalists. He tells 
this suggestive story: In early life I happened to 
meet one шо with the distinguished author, 
Sylvester Judd, just after we had both heard a 
preacher, a man of much rhetorical power and re- 
markable ‘religiosity,’ speak on the text: ‘The whole 
creation groaned in together until now.’ I 
asked Mr. Judd how be liked the sermon. ‘I stoed 
ib though with difficulty,’ he said in a sort of agony. 
‘I stood it till he came to that place where he abused 
God's ocean. But when he that that was roar- 
ing in pain, was howling with пу ав convinced of 
sin, I had to leave my seat and leave the church. I 
crowded by the good woman at the door of the pew. 
Excuse me, madam, but it makes me sick,“ I said. 
І was not myself till I stood under God's clear stars 
In his still night. They were not in anguish; they 
were not how in n. And I couid not hear 
that man def em.“ And then, more seri- 
ously, Mr, Judd went on: ‘Is there better to 
preach about than ain? Always віц! sin! sin! Is 
not virtue better to talk of than vice? Is it not bet- 
ter to think of the pure than the im ? Are not 
love and truth and beanty subjects fitted for 
God's children than always sin, sin, sin?  —N. F. 
Tribune, Jan. 31. 


AH Sme and Ah Sin have been at law in San 
Francisco about the sale of a wife. The matter һал 
been referred to Ah Bitration, | 
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1% ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
wiberance to the boldest, moet cultivated, and 
bast matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
And political amelioration of society. 


Mls edited by FRANOIS Е. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 
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Every Нега] should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
atiem. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
fag charch-moember, should subscribe for It, as 


тагара of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Oburch will 
Reve to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains а discourse or 
ending article, which alone is worth the price of 
me year's subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
B letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1573, says: “That the want of в 
сагол! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
Fash a journal should have been started and во 
pewerfully vupported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is à good signof the times. There is no 
gash journalin England, Francs, or Germany; 
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Freedom and Fellowship im Relig- 
fem, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W, J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Barto), Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Ono purpose of this volume is to give an 


ig Answer to the question, What is the mean- 


ing of the Free Religious Association” ? 


Proceodings of Fifth Annual Most- 
ing, 1878, 30 ont. (Four or more, 99 
cents each.) Oontaing essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expreasion of а Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. В. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Оена 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, А. B. Alcott, C. А. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


immedi- | Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 


ing, 1878. B5oents (Four or more, 36 
oonts each.) Oomtains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. О, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, Ж. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
eretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Ammual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents (Four or 
more, 36 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on "Tho 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonnesobein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as Ohristian,'" *Anti-Ohristian," and “Ex. 
tra-Obristian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ту'в Annual Report, and letters from Kosh- 
ub Ohunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. А. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies їп Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
9. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, В. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual "eet- 
img, 1878. 40 cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each) Contains а full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Wofk of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B, Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles It, 
“Oathedrals and Beer”), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rov. M. J. Savage; easay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “tho Relation of Free Religion 
to Ohurches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Beason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, 83.00, 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page oft THE INDEX. 


Thess publications are for sale at the office 


though the number of so-called religious or the- or the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
elagioa] periodicals is, ва you know, very large." | ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
Amd lator stili “Tread the numbers of your IN- | for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 


DEX with 'ncreasing interest." 


Band $3.20for one year, including postage, or 
® eenta for three months on trial. 


Address THEINDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religions Association, 
2731 Washington Street, Boeton," or to the 
Secretary, Now Bedford, Maas. 
WM. J. POTTER See. F. R. A. 


No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. X. 
Abbot, contains the Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ма. OHARLES 
DAEWIN, suthor of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles,” says, in s letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subae- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tres,’ and 1 admire 
them from my inmost heart; and 1 agree to 
almoetevery word." New Edition. Price 
10 conta; 12 copies $1.09. 


acterof the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cestas; 13 copies 50 cante. 


No. 5,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old andthe New Testamants. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propegandiam, by Р. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
cowtliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. B.— God in the Constitution, by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theologica! Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No.6—*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bory, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 


New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7T.—Compulsory Education,” by 
F, Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 3.—T'he Present Heaven, by О. В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition, Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 0.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, 8. Consti- 
tution. Price cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.10,.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who wt distribute it, In packages of rom 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Science, by F. B. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No.12.—1s Romanitam Real Christiam- 
ity? Twoeesaysby Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Prioe10oenta; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No.15.—O0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. Р. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven, Price 
б oenta; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that s new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, oatholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in seifiah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activitica. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent seoularization of the political and od- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
Tho Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections 'of the people. The last 
yeatiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatates 
of the several Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present am un- 
broken front, und the chief practical віш of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
» great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be ome of the 
most marked featares of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances ahal) render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lət- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231, Washington Street, Boston 
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THE INDEX -JUNE 21, 1877. 
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„Portland, Maine. 


Erro» 95 cta. to С.Р, ROWED, 


5 NITIDIS 


Jefferson and Paine. 


in ter, boxed, guaranteed t 
Соріев зм гу d, gu of eaoh; 


b ee ОЕ 
Bend orders to в. н. MORSE, 25 
romifield St., Boston. 


то Runner 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 

LAR BODER се е te aide of this 

m: Азу сати ЖООК. ROT AN 
2 be furnished to 


THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


o OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 
Jonn WILLIAM DAT. Tor sale at this 
Price—One dollar and 8 
Address THE INDEX, 
Мо, 2831 Washington Street, Boston. 
SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols, 2, 8, б, 6, and T) can be furnished on ар- 
plication at this Offüce, PRIOES—volumes 
for 1871 and 187%, $3.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by express at the 
purchaser’s expense, Address THE INDEX, 
$231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 


1. & T 8 


8 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery &t this Office. Sent by 
express at the purchaser's expense. Price 
$3.00, in adyance, Address THE INDEX, 231 
‘Washington Street, Boston, 


MADAME FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Emereases im Popularity every year, 


Ава for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of th 


POY k HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THOMAS PAINE: 


THE METHOD and VALUE of his 
RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


A ТЕСТОВЕ 
BY 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Prios 10 cents, post-paid. 


CHAS. М, GREEN, 
18 Jacob Street, New York City. 


F2OTHINGHAM’S WORES. 


— Prios. 
Tue RELIGION OF HUMANITY (3d Ed.). . $1.0 
OnILD'85 BOOK OF RALI .. se 
STORIES FROMTEE LIPSOF TEB TEACHES 1.00 
^ 1.00 


LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER.. 

Tex HISTORY or TRANBOENDENTALISM 
тн NEW ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 

THEÜRADLEOF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity. Octavo, 
«ПОШ! or «ъъ ee ra заа xa ац pies gai 1.75 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


A Biography. Octavius Brooks Froth- 
Па Vun ы Portrait. I vol. 


An exceedingly interesting memorial of a 
very remarkable man—one oe tbe 8 
f ain American Frothimg- 

ven a large LN. of Parker's 
MAD 


journals not n published ; 

tten in the light upon 
Parker's words and efforta by the momentous 
events of thelast fifteen years, which have 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wis- 
and rom of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and be has written so candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of RC 
quc X t his book 
surpassing in 

The Nzw токот TRIBUNE closes а four and 

a half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineamenta 
fe үйүт with equal advantage by 


Ben repaid, on receipt of price. 
Aon Postage р paid, B 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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T L. RELIGION OF EVOLU-|™ 
A rarios of popular lectures by 


Hev. М. J. SAVAGE. 
363 pp. Price (post-paid) 81.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


— sho RM be made by Interns- 
payable to Francis Elling- 


THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


TEE GODS, AND OTHER 


By Cel. ROBERT G. INGEHSOLL, 
or ILLINOIS, 
aae book contains f five 
Paine, 
etics and Heresies,” New an per 
tion , $1.25. Address THE 


INDEX 27 Washington Street, Boston. 
T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


1" Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 


2 postres, for о one fear, on receipt of In- 
NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 


dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
ns 


procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


Wee en 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


MES. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOK. 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Comtentet 


ШШ 
an 


" : Margaret E. Chap llsmith. 
9. Ernestine L. Rose aor 


ВАВА A. UNDERWOOD. 
887 pp. Price (post-paid) 81.70. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington Bt..Boston,MAss., 
tor TRACTS, 


I, TAXATION oF Оновон PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. б ota.; ten, 50 cts.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

IL THEBE: LE AND BOIENOR, b: rite ta 
ІП, TuzSYMPATEY ОР RaLiGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged 
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VI. How та m KzEP wy cu l^ 
Answer in Four Parta: 1. Sunda: 


toi 'Bunday in the —— 
ЮН; is Laws. * 


Феда. By Charles E pple, 
Mino vage, Oharles 
and Wm. C. Gannett. H 


Nos. IL, III., IV., V. * сіз. each; ten 

for 00 ota. ; one h hundred, $3 

Reason e er by W. J. Potter. 
2. Буу (Ten for 60 ots.; one hundred, 

PROOREDINGS OF THE Z. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxwrrwos for 1872, 78, 74, "TS. 85 сіл 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
а volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


T (Б) ) Receipt Book T 
expen Dr. Grasse House, Ann Arbor, 
$12 A DAY at home. Agenta 

wanted. Ontfit and terma free. 


& CO., Auguata, Me. 
WEST NEWTON 


English and Classica] School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY t. 
20,1979. Address * 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


2 | А. CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TEACIM 
ша | trom No.1 to n 
dress on prepaymen CENTS. 
dress THE INDEX, 


No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


o» 
O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 


CHAB. ҮОҮВШҮ, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
And will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of prios. тюе Thotograghs, a 
— Leod complete Bet of Nine 
еы 


No. 531 Washington Bt Boston 
TERER COMPLETE SETS! 


THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1879, 1873, 1874, 
1876, and 1876, 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office, These Bets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
IT 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Traot of M pages, 
entitled, 


‘PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. PATAIOTIO ADDRESS of ational 
Litera League fo the people of the United 


a Cures Илинин né Чуя 
Prormer of the d FEE 


This is the Liberal’s beat 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
In the es oet i ding contest over amond- 
са Onas tion of £ of the United States 


a te the achool question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published resaly for 
itous distribution by earnest friends of stats 
Becularizati 


Local Liberal Leagues 


байл Go heiter Chan зр coder Sie Zw uy 


пап! es an exoellent auxiliary in 
ipe quant agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do ро! — to use them privately, | t! 
as opportunity 


on. 


Ten Thousand Copies g 


Are now relied, for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost kale ag 
uec and postage, on the followin; 


FIVE RED “ 
ONE THOUSAND “ , 

N. B. Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by 7 aprens ress at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, u tany charge for postage. 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
931 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


SEND ONE DOLLAE 


For & handsome Certificate of Membership 
as un 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed SEATL—rep- 
resenting Oolumbis holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Uc Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolising the 
Separation of Church and Stats. 


For Twuwrr-FivE DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as s 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Beal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more officient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTEAOCTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment, 


The following extracta from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership — 


the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in Annual Congress. 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
зт Washington Strest, Boston. 


OR 64 NIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and win be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


AETIOLE XIIL—The Board of 
shall have authority, as often as they M Tec T 
a 79а а plication M Ya EASY or more 
accom) dollars, to 
68 = charter for formation of * looal 
auxiliary Liberal League. 


dent in the administration of 
Aff. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and olent соб; ue of the 
fresst kind with the Nati ral League 
and T other local u- qp АП votes of 
r — чә and all communica 
ons e ters, shall posseas 
no more authority or influence over them 
thzn lies in theintrinsio wisdom of the worda 


themselves. 
ARTIOLE xem on auxiliary Lib- 
in accordance with 
the pro ^ of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send ita President and Secre- 
o уе tiraa un other members as delegates 
Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the beat of paper, Adorned with the hand- 


240 | Some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 


Liberal League, on а scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make à fine orna- 
ment for any hall, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLumeE 8. 


BOSTON, 


MASS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 892. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATERIOTIO ADDEESA,” 


1. The Constitution of the United Btates із built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Ohnroh: ín other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
teo of à happy, well-ordered, and virtuons civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a fallure, if 
the Churoh is suffered to control legislation. 


2, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


. These equal religious rights and liberties Include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religions opinions which 
aré not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
1n the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


B. Ohristians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of oltisens who disbeliere in the Chris- 
Чар religion, 

6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
folate equality of all oitisens with respect to religious 
Tights and liberties, 


1. Алу infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religions rights and liberties із an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national orime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


" в. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and Liberties of all the olti- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and penos. 


9. Those who labor to gain or te retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
tate In proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial prote&tion of all citisons in their equal re- 
Mgions rights and liberties, by encouraging the free movè- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


1. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on oontinued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such fsvoritism is 
magnified tenfold, 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice ів a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak, 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particolar religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
Principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every olti- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, sets at nanght the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental ides on whioh it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE FOR TER 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONBTITUTION. 
ABTIOLE 1, 


BzoTION 1,—Мейһег Oo: nor any State shall make 


any law res an establishment тенор,» or favor- 
any p: ular form of ty n or prohibiting the pe 
exercise the ; or po in any degree a union of 


Dee body, or or of any number of 

е: ous bodies; or abr gi aput of 
А ого; е press, or the peace- 
ably — byl mom Ba to petition the dorgenn for a re- 


grievan 
Bar rgo ic Wo religions test shali ever be required as & 
condition of s 1 as в qualification to any office or 
public trust, on any о person shall ever be de- 
or di. of any of Bi hl or a XT rights, privileges or capacities, 
ormance of any publio or pri- 
or LA incompetent to give evidence in 
Mors oon: of law or equity, in consequence of алу options 
he or she үз hold on s subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rer m 88 port of any religions Mey or body of 
which he or she Ís not a volun membe 

Bmoriow 3.—Nelther the United Btates, "nor any Btate, 
Territo: — — Й or any civil division of any Stato 

— Terri an ‚от make any pitt, gran 
DOE Оп, u, for the rA rt, or in d of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or ре , seminary, or 

tion of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 

lous order or sect shall 
= In whioh re) 


hall have power to enforce the 
rovisions of this Article by &sppropriatelegislation, 


GLIMPSES, 


Rey. J. Н. Novzs,the head of the notorious 
Oneida Community, has abdicated In favor of his 
son, Dr, T. R. Noyes. 

IN CONSEQUEROE of President MacMahon’s sur- 
render to the clerical party, the Italian Republicans 
placarded the streets of Rome with notices of в pub- 
lic demonstration at the Opello Theatre, to declare 
that Rome can never again be the capital city of a 
restored Papacy. 

“ALMOST EVERY English review that comes to 
hand," says-the New York Nation of June 7, con- 
tains an article on some phase of the present rela- 
tions between Church and State in the mother coun- 
try." The same remark will, before long, be made 
of American reviews and journals of the higher class. 

Tue Library Table, of New York, says that “a 
prominent divine of New York city recently sald he 
knew of no civilized country in the world where it 
was во diffienlt to speak out frankly and fully, es- 
pecially on politics and religion, exactly what one 
thinks and feels, as in the United States of Amer- 
ica," This testimony is recommended for consider- 
ation to the wise people who are innocently uncon- 
sclous of any restriction on liberty of thought and 
speech in this country. 

Тнк Nrw Үовк Irish World of June 23 declares 
that there із ф strong movement in influential 
Catholic circles looking towards the removal of Sec- 
retary Thompson on account of his book against the 
Catholic Church." The Boston Pilot makes the 
same declaration. The confllet between Protestant- 
ism and Cathollclem is creeping into American poli- 
tics, despite all the foolish assertions to the contrary. 
But this Oatholic movement, if really in existence, 
will only intensify the Protestant Evangelical deter- 
mination to govern this country, Where Is the poll- 
ticlan of eminence who dares to uphold the princi- 
ple of strictly secular government? Can he be 
named ? 

THE EXCLUSION of all Jews by Judge Hilton from 
the Grand Un!on Hotel, at Saratoga, has created an 
immense excitement in New York. It la a miserable 
exhibition of race proscription, mixed up with pri- 
vate feuds and business rivalries; and we regret to 
belfeve that it will revive the old jealousy between 
Jews and Gentiles which ought long since to have 
been buried forever. It is а terrible blunder to sup- 
pose that the world has grown so liberal as to be safe 
in the future from the devastating effects of religious 


hatreds; the volcano sleeps, but is not extinct, and 
these small eruptions give warning of fearful forces 
at work beneath our feet. Equal Rights in Religion 
—they will never be recognized and reverenced with- 
out many a prior struggle and social convulsion. 


BiGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Libera] League have 
been received as follows since оог last acknowledg- 
ment: from Dr. G. W. Topping, De Witt, Mich., 200; 
from Mr. B. F. Underwood, after а lecture at White- 
hall, III., 67; from the same, after a lecture at Hud- 
son, Mich., 58; from Dr. John G. Jenkins, Denver, 
CoL, 107. Dr. Topping writes: I herewith send 
you 200 signatures to the petition. All are adults 
twenty-one years old or over, and quite a number of 
them are members of the Methodist and other Or- 
thodox churches, While procuring them, I gave 
two lectures on Church and State, one in De Witt 
and the other at St. Johns, Clinton Co., Mich. 
Think I could obtain more signatures in this section 
if I had time. May do во yet." Total number of 
signatures thus far acknowledged—6,705. 

Hox. Ковент DALE OWEN died on Sunday, June 
24, at his summer cottage on Lake George. He has 
been prominent all his life as a liberal and a socialist, 
and was а Vice-President of the National Liberal 
League at the time of his death, He was a son of 
Robert Owen, and was born in Glasgow, Nor. 1, 
1801. He came to this country in 1826, and assisted 
In the socialistic experiment at New Harmony, Ind. 
He served three successive years in the Indiana Leg- 
islature, and was active in passing measures for pop- 
ular education and the giving of property rights to 
women. He was elected to Congress in 1843 and 
again in 1845. He introduced the bill organizing the 
Smithsonian Institute, and was one of Its first re- 
gents. In 1849 he was President of the Indians 
Constitutional Convention, and in 1853 he was sent 
by President Pierce as Minister to Italy. He was à 
warm advocate of emancipation in the early years of 
the rebellion. He published а number of books, in- 
cluding a novel, an autobiography, а drama, and sey- 
eral volumes of discussion and controversy. His 
writings on Spiritualism—of which he was an ardent 
advocate—are the best known of his works, especially 
the volume entitled Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World. 

THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE at church In our 
great cities is strikingly small, considering how per- 
sistent and loud is the claim that this is a “Christ- 
lan country.“ Says the Springfield Republican of 
June 1: „The New York Sun has been counting 
polla in the churches. Last Sunday reporters went 
to the houses of worship in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, and found that, though the summer 
exodus had not begun, and the weather was charm- 
ing to display new bonneta, etc., the majority of the 
principal churches were not well attended.  Hep- 
worth, Beecher, Deema, and Hall had great houses; 
Grace and Trinity Episcopal were crowded; Dr, 
Tiffany had a house half full; one church which 
could seat eighteen hundred had only four hundred 
and fifty; another with room for elght hundred, 
had but a fourth that number; some congregatione 
numbered as low as seventy. Giving the hundred 
churches an average attendance of six hundred and 
fifty—a liberal allowance from the reporter's figures, — 
sixty-five thousand of the two million people, more 
or less, in the three cities, attended the services 
mentioned. 'The churches visited were the largest 
and most popular, and it {s probable a census of 
all the congregations would not double these fig- 
ures. That leaves one million elght hundred and 
seventy thousand persons who had not the gospel 
preached to them in the metropolitan district. Of 
course Mr. Frothingham's church was not included 
in these observations,—for he doesn't pretend to 
preach ‘the gospel.’ ” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we aapt the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the publie, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; bu 
that we assume no responsibility for anyth else pub« 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the explo mecs of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, e navy sud militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other instítutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that al! public p page eere for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of А sectarian character 
ahal] cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly аз a book of religious wor- 
p, 8hall be prohibited, 

5. We demand that the àj tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
to all other departments of the government shall be abol- 

, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altiea of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all jaws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws 100 to the enforcement of 
"Christian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
Van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
od and administered on a purely secular basís; and that 
whatever changes shall prove Несаи to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 

—,.— — 

The above is the platform of Tun INDEX, во far aa the 
ofitor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsl- 
blo for it without bis or ite explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ARNOT, 


Mrs» Besant, 


A LETTER, 


BY Miss FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


Sir,—I am greatly obliged by your courteously per- 
mitting me to address; through your columns, my 
friends in the borough of Hackney, to thank them 
for the kind expressions used by many of them with 
reference to certain scurrilous attacks which have 
been made on me, and to explain to them exactly 
what Is the position that I have, after due considera- 
Чоп, felt it right to publicly take up. 

I do not write for the benefit of the few persons 
who have had the impertinence tó assume that a 
— — — mper enter 
commo roperly stigmatized and, prosecuted 
as “obscene,” Хайма uals of this stantp “ beneath 
my persona! notice, and my only reply to their 
spokesman will be througb a court of law. Nor do 
I write for the sake of those who think themselves 
entitled to demand an explanation from me because 
I am one of their representatives at the School 
Board; for I do not recognize that that fact gives 
them any such right. For what I do as a representa- 


tive of Hackney, I am answerable to those whom 
І represent; but, upon subjects entirely and com- 
pletely outside ool Board matters, I retain my 


right of private judgment, and my individual free- 
dom of action; in other words, for what I do in my 
individual capacity I am answerable to my constitu- 
ents only as I am answerable to public opinion every- 
where. But I address this letter to the hundreds 
of thoughtful, earnest, clear-headed working and 
middle-class men and women who have given into my 
hands a trust of which I am proud, and whom I am 
entitled to call my friends, To my friends in the 
borough of Hackney, then, I write, to let them 
know what is the pretext upon which I am just at 
present assailed with coarse abuse, vulgar imperti- 
nence, and untruthful malice. 

I have joined a committee for the defence of the 
publication of а book, the title of which is Fruits of 
Philosophy ; an Essay on the Population Question, 
by Charles Knowlton, M.D. It must be understood 
that I am speaking here only of the edition which is 
now being prosecuted, and for the defence of which 
the committee that I have joined exists. I had 
never seen the book before this prosecution began, 
and am not responsible for any other edition of it 
than the one before me, It is necessary that I 
should say this, because I am given to understand 
that extraneous matter has been sometimes intro- 
duced into Dr, Knowlton’s work for the Purpose of 
making it salable among the customers of the men 
who gain an infamous fivelihood by the clandestine 
sale of indecent literature. 

It is not likely that many of your readers have 
seen this book; so I will ask you to allow me briefly 
to describe its contents. It is a little volume of 
fifty-four small octayo pages. It opens with what 
the author styles A Philosophical Proem," upon 
the sources of the conditions which men call happi- 
ness and misery. This is purely introductory, and 
is as suitable for the pages of a magazine as it is for 
any other place, The work proper begins by ex- 
pounding the law of population. This law was 
originally discovered by a Church of England clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr, Maltbus, and published to the 
world by him about the year 1708. Miss Martineau, 
in her recently-issued autoblography, describes the 
discoverer of the law, whom she knew well, in these 
terms: A more simple-minded, virtuous man, full 
of domestic affections, could not be found in all 
England; and the desire of his heart and the aim of 
his work were that domestic virtue and happiness 
should be placed within the reach of all." Later 
on, this distinguished lady remarks, that Malthus’ 
doctrine is “mathematically ye mri and thero- 
fore assailable in itself only by ribaldry and corrupt 
misrepresentation,’’ The population doctrine, as pro- 
pounded by Malthus, and set forth by Dr. Knowlton, 
is now accepted by the whole modern school of pollt- 
ical economists, I must not occupy your space in 
expounding it. Those who wish to study it for 
themselves must refer to the work of Mr. Malthus, 
of which a new edition was published by Messrs. 
Reeves and Turner, in 1872. А cléar and good re- 
view of this appeared in the Examiner for May 25, 
1872, and a copy of that number could doubtless 
still be had from the office of the paper. Those who 
have to rely upon public libraries will be able more 
easily to obtain the Principles of Political Economy, 
of John Stuart Mill, where the population doctrine 
is treated in Book II., chapter 13; or a work on 
Political Economy, by the respected member for this 
borough, Prof, Henry Fawcett, where they will find 
the law very ably set ont. 

But when the professors of political economy have 
done with the question, what next? Dr. Knowlton’s 
pamphlet proceeds to consider the social and physi- 
ological results of late marriages or life-long celibacy. 
It will be understood that I am not professing to give 
any idea of his arguments; that I am merely stating 
what subjects the book deals with. Then comes, 
from page 17 to page 46, а plain, straightforward ne- 
count, such as may be found in any standard work 
on physiology, of the reproductive structure, and a 
very brief outline of the development of the new 
being in the human race, connected with remarks 
on some of the most common unhealthy conditions, 
Pages 47 to 50 treat of the waysin which this nataral 
process шау be obstructed; and the last four pages 
contain hygienic advice which every adult would be 
the happier and the better for having and laying to 
heart on and from their wedding-day,—words of wise 


counsel, and of the purest morality. This is the 
whole subject-matter of the book. 

ASI Have before eaid, I had not seen it before I 
waa asked to join the committee for {ts defence. Of 
course, knowing that it was being prosecuted, I 
naturally expected to find something objectionable 
in М. My surprise and indignation were great when 
Icameto look at it, and to find that it treated only 
of subjects upon which every work on physiology 
and political economy must treat; to find that what 
this pamphlet was to be prosecuted for were the 
identical discussions and facts which were already on 
my library shelves in the and honored 
works on physiology of Dra. Carpenter and Kirkes; 
the anatomy of Gray; the practice of medicine ol 
Tanner; the gynwcological works of Grally Hewitt, 
Cazeauz, Churchill Hobert Barnes, Sir J. Y. Sim 
son, or my old teacher, Dr. Murphy; and the politi- 
cal economies of J. S, Mill and Prof. Fawcett! 

Pages 47 to 50 of the book are to Dr. 
Knowlton's work, as in tbe nature of them they 
must be to works on the medical side of the p 
lion question; but although the morality of following 
the advice there given may be open to doubt, the 
diseussion of the point cannot by any possibility be 
called more improper than the preceding and suc- 
ceeding pages, which might be transferred direct 
from or to a large medical work, 

But surely, it will be said, if the matter of the 
work is simply that which can be found in any large 
physiological treatise, it must be the manner which 
is objectionable. It is not яо, Indeed, the 
sions are generaily singularly well chosen. Writi 
for popular perusal, the author has evidently tri 
his utmost to use unobjectionable language; and be 
has, on the whole, succeeded. Here and there is an 
expression not in the most refined taste, or a fact 
which perhaps might, without any detriment to the 
scientifie character of the work, have been omitted : 
but there are only two or three such instances in the 
whole work; and, in the main, the subject is far more 
carefully and delicately treated than it is in many 
standard scientific . 

Persons who have rend the pamphlet, and who are 
acquainted with the works of Carpenter, Graily, 
Hewitt, etc., will know that this is the case, For 
those who have not rend the work, or who could not 
judge it in comparison with other scientific works if 
they had, the conatitution of the committee for the 
defence of this book must be a sufliclent guarantee 
for its character, Persons in the position of Dr. 
C. R. Drysdale, the senior physician of the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital; of my friend Miss Vickery, 
the first lady who passed the examination ns a chem- 
ist and druggist in England, and who has now 
passed nearly all the examinations for the Paris 
M.D. degree; of Mrs. Lowe, the wife of a Church of 
England clergyman; of Henry R. Dalton, Esq., B. A., 
of Oxford; of Mr, and Mrs, Swaagman,—leaving un- 
mentioned myself, and a host of others of equal 
socíal position, unimpeachable respectabillty, and 
totally unconnected with the defendants, Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs, Besant; persons like these, I repeat, 
do not come forward and openly give thelr names 
and their assistance for the defence of an obscene 
book, The writer of an obscene book does not put 
his name upon its cover. The publishers of an ob- 
scene book do not add their imprint. These facts 
speak for themselves, I repent, if this book be 
brought under that condemnation, then every gen- 
eral physiological and medical work must come under* 
it too, 

I must clear away here a misconception which éx- 
ists in some persons’ minds. The book which I de- 
fend has never yet been condemned by в judge and 
jury of Englishmen, I am informed that it was 
found among other works of a different character on 
the premises of two men who were tried for the sale 
of indecent literature, but that, as might be expected 
there were additions made to it, and plates inserted 
to alter the pae science to the requirements of the 
customers of such venders, Do not let me be mis- 
understood. If the work had already been tried, as 
it will now be tried, and the sale of it declared against 
the law, my position with regard to it would remain 
unaltered, r do not for one moment believe that 
science will be declared obscene because it is pub- 
lished at a low rate; 1 do not in the least expect that 
this trial will result ín a conviction; but, in the al- 
most impossible event of its doing во, my opinion of 
the book would remain unaltered, and I should hope 
that the open publication of such works would con- 
tinue, and would speedily bring about a reform in & 
law which had thus been made mischievous, and 
wrested to a purpose for which its mover never de- 
e it. Igo on to explain my reason for this de- 
cision, 

The book being a physiological work, written for 
popular perusal,in good language, and without the 
slightest taint of suspicion of intentional coarseness 
and a ie fe attached to it, the prosecution re- 
solves itself into n barefaced attempt to keep the 
people, who cannot afford to pay high prices for 
knowledge, in Ignorance upon the most important 
of subjects. If this book be condemned, the wealth 
man who can afford to pay one pound twelve shil- 
lings for Carpenter, or one pound five shillings for 
Cazeauz, can study this branch of physiology and 
medicine as Ye eet as he pleases; but the poor- 
man who could only nfford to pay the sixpence re- 
quired for thia pamphlet must because of his pov- 
erty remain in ignorance. I protest against this. I 
maintain that wealth has no more right to any 
knowledge than poverty has. I hold that if this 
branch of physiology be obscene, then it must nö 
more be treated of in high-priced books than in low- 
priced ones. 

But the bare idea that it is so is absurd; no straight 
forward, plain, honest ассо апу vital p s is 
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of all sciences, Very early in the progress of my 
studies 1 saw how much suffering and death arise 
from the general ignorance of the structure and 
functions of the human body, and of those rules for 
its health which are gathered from ita physiology. 
The longer I live, the more plainly I see this. Mr. 
Simon, in his report for 1871 to the Privy Council, 
saysthat not fewer than one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons die every year; and an incalcula- 
ble number more suffer long and painful illnesses, 
solely because the facts of physiology and the dio- 
tates of hygiene are not known and obeyed. I bave 
ever felt, therefore, that among the moet useful 
work that I might be able to do ín my life, the task 
of рушане physiology held а first place; and I 
have gladly taken every 8 doing this 
work, both by my volce and my pen. 

But not the least necessary knowledge for the 
people generally to possess ia that of the reproductive 
Btructure, and the By ene of married life,—in other 
words, the subject . Knowlton's book. Iknow 
as every medical man and woman who has practised 
in female diseases knows, that ignorance and the er- 
ror рання it, аге as mischievous here as in 
the case of the lungs, the skin, or any other organ of 
the body. Such subjects shonld never be written 
about ог alluded to! Every graveyard has its stones 
crying ont against the false doctrine; every hospital 
for women rears its head as a standing protest against 
the mock delicacy; the divorce court sends forth its 
miserable and corrapting stories of ruined homes and 
unhapp souls, in solemn warning st the dan- 
gers o 4 — It never was intended that yo 
wives should sink into the grave in the full bloom 

outh; itis not natural that young mothers should 
torn from thelr infant familles; it is not right that 
children should be born into the world, to sink after 
а few years’ battle p svn the weakness of constitu- 
tion given them by their parents; it 1s emphatically 
terrible that those who love each other should aln 
against their affection, and finally murder it outright, 
because they have never Sip of thelr duty to 
each other. For all these evils, unrestrained pas- 
sions, arising from ignorance of m laws, must 
be held answerable. Shame on those who know this 
full well, and who ie will hold their peace while 
there {a danger that It may be declared “improper” to 
bring light and warning within reach of the studlons 
poor 


There le but one way in which such instruction can 
be imparted, and that is by the circulation of proper 
books among men and women, fathers and mothera. 
Other branches of physiology and hygiene may be 
taught in schools, or by means of public lectures, 
Thie branch cannot be. It cannot be publicly 
taught In lecture-halls to men and women; and the 
more completely unconscious of the fact of sex chil- 
dren can be kept, the better for them, morally and 
physically; therefore it can never be mentioned in 
schools. If cheap books are forcibly kept from the 
fathers and mothers of the working-class, they, who 
most need the Instruction, cannot obtain it at all. 

I dwell thos проп the practical — of such 
books, because that ів the great reason why I have 
felt myself Impelled, by an overmastering sense of 
duty, to defend the publication in this test case, I 
should equally have felt the impropriety, tyranny, 
and injustice of an attempt to suppress a cheap work 
upon botany, geology, theology, or any other subject, 
while expensive works written in the same tone and 
treating on exactly the same matters continued to be 
published unquestioned. But it was only the knowl- 
edge of the importance to the food of mankind, and 
especially of the female half of our race, of the dis- 
semination in the only proper way of this kind of 
teaching, that could have Induced me to expose my- 
self to the Insults which I could not but foresee 
would be offered me In consequence of my action, . 

One thing more, and I have done, I have no sort 
of connection with the defendante In this case. 
am notin any way one of thelr party, or concerned 
in their th ^ or political propaganda. My ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh is the slightest and 
most casual; and my knowl of Mrs, Besant le 
only that she is a lady by birth and education, and 
that her circumstances are such that she riska far 
more than even imprisonment and a fine when she 
stands in the dock for this book. Bat with them 
personally I have not the remotest connection. I 
am defending the af the book ; that its 

ublishers are Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant 


an accident in the case, so far as аш concerned. 


It Is honorable to them that they have never gained 
profit by the sale of the book, but have placed them- 
selves in а position of danger with regard to it, with 
pre-consideration, and of their own free will, But 
to ше the fact that they were the А ет had 
тт ek do with the question of the 
def. the Nr and in gay 
agine I speak also for other members of the defence 
committee. We are defending the right of publica- 
tion, not the persons. For this reason, some state- 
ments which have been made to me as to Mr. Brad- 
laugh's mode of enin himself in his attacks 
upon others, and of his general behavior to his fol- 
lowers, appear to me quite aside from the question, 
І am not In any degree expressing an opinion upon 
his general 1 , Manners, and speculative opin- 
ions. In this particular instance, It во happens that 
Charles Bradlaugh is doing that which I belleve to 
be noble and brave, and a good and necessary thing 
todo. I approve of the object he has in view; there- 
fore, in particular instance, I support him. 
There my connection with Mr. Bradlaugh begins; 
and there it ends. I сап que believe that there are 
some persons so incapable of justice that, whether 
he is right or wrong in this particular caso, the 
would withhold all support from him, however mu 
they ze with his present aim, because they 
disapprove of him gene ; bat I cannot believe 


that such an unfair, underhanded, un-English mode 
of dealing can be widely adopted by the just and 
brave people of England. 

I trust that I have now made my position perfectly 
clear; and that it will be understood that I do not 
special] mou Dr. Knowlton's work, far less the 

ht of publishing and DNE any book, on any 
subject, In any tone; but that I do uphoid the free- 
dom of the prees to issue scientific works at prices 
which place them within the reach of the people who 
need them most. — Eastern Argus (England). 


MASS F. FENWICK MILLER AND THE 
HACKNEY LOCAL PRESS. 


In another column we print a letter from Miss 
Miller dealing with the attacks recently made upon 
that lady xi each of our loca) contemporaries in con- 
sequence of the action she has chosen to take In the 
case of the Bradlaugh prosecution. It is not our in- 
tention to enter into the натуе whether the book, 
for publishing which Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant 
are now are А, is obscene or not. The 
case із still Judice, and, unlike our contempo- 
raries, we think it unfair to prejudge an lasue, and 
во bias public opinion when а case la under inveati- 
gation by the lawful guardians of the public morals, 
even though the defendants happen to be “‘very free- 
thinkers, or atheists. But there is one point we do 
desire to в upón, and it is this: from the time 
this journal has been in our hands it has been our 
custom to speak out, calling a spade a spade, without 
fear or favor; we believe in the liberty and duties of 
the prees, and have contended for that liberty, and 
endeavored to discharge those duties, But liberty is 
not license, and in the attacks just referred to we re- 
oe to ae our contemporaries, ignoring the old Eng- 

maxim of fair-play, have pami the boundary 
line between the two. Without defending а single line 
in the book now under trial, or endorsing a word of 
Miss Miller's letter in its defence, we say that it has 
never been contended in any of the previous 
cations, nor is it in this, that the work, even if ob- 
scene" and "immoral" to law, comes 
underthe same category аз the vile books of Holy- 
well Street and Wych Street; and, more, that the 
writer who in the editoria! column of a public jour- 
nalinfers or contends such was the case, has either 
neglected to possess himself of the full facta of the 
matter under discussion, and if so he had no busi- 
neas to write upon it at all, or, knowing, wilfully and 
cruelly ignored them to gratify spleen or prejudice. 
It {в absurd for any public journal to contend that 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, with an almost world-wide 
reputation as а lecturer and а politician, apart alto- 
gether from his "freethought," would, just as his 
uture ів most promising, w over everything for 
the purpose of becoming the publisher of Holywell 
Street abominations, However much we may differ 
from Mr. Bradlaugh on theological matters, and we 
do, wide as the poles, common fairness compels us to 
say that during the twenty-seven years of his public 
life hia character haa been free from the least taint of 
suspicion of “filthy” proclivities, The work may be 
condemned; but it will not be because It waa written 
by Dr. Knowlton and published by Mr. Bradlaugh 
for the pur of debauchl minda of the 
young" ; and that le what one of our contem ea 
means when describing it as one of the vilest books 
that ever dis most sbominable of the 
shops of Wych Street or Holywell Lane" (street), 
but because It la a quasi-medical work, published in 
a popular form, dealing with a aubject beat discussed, 
if at all, in the privacy of one’s study. 

The literary fledgling in Hackney which has 
thought fit to prejudge thia case, did so in an article 
80 grotesquely inconsequential and illogical that it is 
not worth serions attention. For a writer to call 
upon the electors to convene a public meeting for the 
purpose of unseating a lady, who is gor р Do 
other crime than the resding of a book w this 
writer admits he has ''not read" and therefore can- 
not pass an opinion upon, is simply to call forth pity 
for the man who has so mistaken his vocation, and 
contempt for the organ“ that, in the name of a 
R party,” publishes such unmanly trash. 

conclusion, we advise our readers to suspend 
their judgment on this matter. We are өсу 
well aware that in taking the posltion we 
risk the loas of popularity with a select few; but we 
think that we may safely touch the subject in the 
way we have, and leave our reputation as a Christian 
journal to protect us from any suspicion as to athe- 
istical tendencies, or of pandering to prurient 
tastes," Public morality, we hold, in this matter as 
In all others, ів best served by full investigation and 
— — criticism, not by high-handed 
or purblind bigotry.— Eastern Argus, April 28. 


— — M 
EELIGION AND POLITICS IN EUROPE, 


It, a quarter of а century ago, в European states- 
man been asked to look forward for five-and- 
twenty years, and to name the force which would 
then be exercising the most powerful influence over 

litical affairs, we doubt whether the utmost human 
oresight would have directed him to a right predic- 
tion. It Ia certain at least that no ordinary observer 
of that day could hava foretold the part which relig- 
ious ideas, religious zeal, religious hatreds, are now 
playing, not In one or two countries alone, but almost 
everywhere, without exception, throughout Europe. 
At no period, of course, has religion been al 
without influence on politics, and down to the end 
of the seventeenth century ita influence was 
constant and ound. But from that time onward 


until to-da в influence has, вате for one period of 
what ma called accidental reaction, been on the 
wane, intensely anti-theological bias of the 
French Revolution brought: religious ideas into line, 


as |t were, with politics; and In the long 


ve we 


which marked the period of 1789-1830, and which 
was closed by Catholic Emancipation In England 
and the July Revolution in France, it cannot be 
denied that European statesmen had to reckon with 
religious almost as much as with political forces. 
The succeeding era, however, was an era of рату 
civil questions,—of electoral, comniercíal, municip 
reform in this country; of etrivings after the first of 
these objects in France, and of the gradual growth 
In other continental countries of those modem ideas 
which have now given constitutional government to 
all the civilized nations of Europe, elther as a reality, 
ог as the homage which despotism pays to liberty. 
And liberalism here and elsewhere undoubtedly 
flattered itself that the retirement of religion from 
politics was final; that the civil period" was not 
transitional but permanent, and that the problem of 
dissociating the conduct of mundane affairs from all 
questions connected with the world to come had 
been successfully solved. The theory might have 
been narrow unphilosophic to the jast degree; 
but that it was held very generally and with great 
confidence It is impossibla to doubt, That a states- 
man of Cavour's eminence should have attached 
such value to the maxim оѓ Libera Chiesa in libero 
Stato“; that be should have thought that it described 
a modus vivendi, instead of the conditions of a cam- 
paign, or should have believed that a freed Church 
wonld use its liberty for any other purpose than to 
fight,—all this shows, we say, how powerful a hold the 
bellef we speak of had obtalned over powerful minds, 
To-day we can scarcely look around us In any 
direction without seeing how mistaken lt was. Re- 
ligion is not only the most potent factor In interna- 
tlonal politica at the present moment, bnt it is the 
most disturbing influence over individual political 
minds. We are now witnessing a war which is in 
its circumstances, if not in its origin, a war of relig- 
lon; and which, in so far as it is national upon 
either aide, ls almost wholly а religious war, Even 
во far, too, as the rulers responsible for it are con- 
cerned, it ів Impossibla to define the extent to which 
the hereditary religious melancholy of an autocratic 
sovereign has contributed to bend him to the coun- 
gels of cooler and more designing minds. Nor need 
one go дв far as Russia, or take во poor a specimen 
of a ruler as Alexander II., for an instance of what 
we mesn. The one weak spot in the strongest of 
e one 


qnm of Prince Bismarck has s 
outside world to fall him is in his dealing with the 
religious question in the Empire over which he pre- 
sides. Орровей to ultramontanism, the German 
Chancellor seems to lose his self-command, his 
atience, his sense of the practicable in politics, his 
oresight of results; and it is at least no improbable 
conjecture that antagonlam of creed has in this case 
contributed to obscure the judgment with which he 
would have dealt with a purely political difficulty. 


In our own country we have a signal and deplorable 
example of the influence of religious p: lonas 
upon individual political minds, It was the infu- 


ence of the Catholic hierarchy which overthrew Mr. 
Gladstone; and his fall by this agency converted & 
distinguished statesman into a bitter theological 
pamphleteer. His first effort in his new vocation 
was naturally to wreak polemical vengeance upon the 
authors of his downfall; but the spirit which арі- 
mated the attack on Vaticanism, surviving in undi- 
minished forge, bas now found fresh material on 
which to exercise itself, and Mr. Gladstone has 
placed himself at the head of the party who for 
many months past have been openly inciting the 
Christian powers of Europe toa рч Ае Д It is Beed- 
leas to dwell on the value of this party es an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the foregolng remarks. With 
some few among tham, perhaps, the genuine detes- 
tation of cruelty and oppression is unmixed with any 
ingredient of religious rancor; but with the bulk of 
them it is otherwise, and they do not even care to 
conceal the fact, Not — d the Ritualist, who yearns 
во ardently for union with the most ignorant and 
superstitions Church in Europe, but the Broad 
Churchman and the Protestant Dissenter, use lan- 
guage on this subject which shows how, beneath 
thelr sympathy with suffering, beneath their indigna- 
tion at wrong, lurks the ancient and ineradicable 
hatred of the Christian, as such (we do not mean it 
ironically), for the Mohammedan, as such, and the 
feeling the massacres in Bulgaria were not on) 
an outrage орга humanity but an insult to a enel. 
It was not a Ritualist, but a Quaker, who reminded 
an excited audience that not only Batak and Otlou- 
Кеш, but Jerusalem, Calvary, and the Mount of 
Olives” were in the lon of the Turk. No- 
where, in fact, has such s spectacle of the invasion 
of. [рибе by theology been witnessed as in Eng- 
land,—England, where, H anywhere, the civil and sec- 
uler spirit might be supposed to have established an 
undisputed supremacy in the conduct of pubilc affairs, 
The inquiry might be pursued throughout Europe 
with results less prr. parbapa, ta the extent of 
their manifestation but the same in kind. In France 
the intensity of political animosities ia only at ite 
highest when the ous question comes in. It is 
the strife between Ultramontaniam and Voiteirian- 
lam to which French -conflicts owe three-fourths 
of their bitterness. “‘L’ennemi c'est le clericalisme,” 
was tha frank avowal which the French statesman 
who had labored to found the Conservative Republic 
regarded as a necessary confession of faith, and as 
the minimum of candor with which his more ad- 
vanced followers would be satisfied, And at this 
moment the religious strife which embitters the 
domestic politics of France most dangerously com- 
plicatea foreign relations also, The first 
thought of Berlin on receiving the пета of M. 
Simon’s dismissal was, as we have seen, that it was 
the defiance of Ultramontanism to Protestant Ger- 
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many, and the first menace of the revenge of the 
Vatican upon the government which enacted the Falk 
laws. The words we have just ed reveal the 
religious struggle through which the German Empire 
has been passing of late years, and which has left so 
deep an impression on the mind of the people as to 
make them think immediately of Ultramontanism at 
the first news of a French ministerial crisis, In 
Italy, as of course, the religious war is identified 
with the every-day battle of domestic politica; and 
in. the condition of B.lgium we see the theological 
disease in its acutest stage, and marring the other- 
wise perfect prosperity of the most flourishing little 
community in Europe, Everywhere, in short, the 
same symptoms are traceable in a latent or developed 
form. The world seems to have receded generations 
into the past; and in the last quarter of that century 
which was supposed to have ushered in a golden age 
of civilization, we see religious passion distracting 
empires, dementing statesmen, and destroying peo- 
m asin those benighted times on which we have 

n wont to look back with such self-complacent 
pity.—Pali Mall Gazette, May 19. 


THE PHIESTLY INFLUENCE IN POLITICS, 


Some remarks which we made a few days ago on 
the perilously increasing influence of religion on pol- 
itics appear to have stirred at least one political con- 
sclence already. They have, at any rate, it is fair to 
presume, assisted to elicit the anxious protest under 
which the Times printed yesterday the letter of a 
Mohammedan correspondent, Mr. Hakim, complaln- 
ing of the denunciations levelled in Parliament and 
elsewhere against his co-religionists. The appear- 
ance of that letter was an instructive commentary 
upon our observations. We had dwelt upon the 
fact—too clear to be disputed,—thst what is called 
“anti-Turkish feeling" in thie country is, as regards 
the large majority of those whom it actuated, neither 
more nur less than anti-Mussulman feeling,—not a 
political sentiment, that fs to say, but a religious sen- 
timent; not meré sympathy with suffering and mere 
indignation against wrong, but rather, or principally, 
^ pure odinm theologicum, the ancient and ineradi- 
cable hatred of the Christian as such for the Moham- 
medan as such. We had said that the massacres in 
Bulgsria were regarded by the great mass of those 
whose mental equilibrium they зо completely over- 
threw as something else besides an outrage upon hu- 
manity,—as an insult to a creed; and but for this of- 
fence to the religious sentiment, this stimulus to the- 
ological hatred, the denunciations of Turkish mis- 
rule, the encouragement of Russian intrigue, and 
generally the incitements to that war which threatens 
to embroil Europe, would never have taken the form 
or produced the effect which they have. And as it 
seemed to us, so it must appear to all Mohammedans. 
Mr, Hakim's letter protesting against the hostility to 
Ма religion in thie country is, as the Times justly 
says, one which it is “impossible to read without a 
tating of respect and sympathy.” Apparently, it is 
equally impossible to read it without at least an at- 
tempt at self-excuse. Accordingly, Mr. Hakim is 
solemnly assured that he is mistaken. The Russian 
masses may be animated by religious enthusiasm,”’ 
and there are, no doubt, speakers and writers 
among ourselves who seem to share this crusading 
temper," But the “present allenation of the Eng- 
lish. people from Turkish rule is independent of any 
such feeling," They are mored simply by certain 
facts of misgovernment," and would be just as much 
moved by them if the misgovernors were Christian 
instead of Mohammedan. Nay, it cannot but be so; 
for “it is a settled pripeiple alike of our home and of 
our domestic [forelgu ?] policy to repudiate every at- 
tempt to support it by force, and there is nothing we 
should more deeply lament than that this contest 
should assume the character of a religious war," 
With much more to the same effect, and equally re- 
aembling the attempt of & prisoner to establish an 
atibi after being taken in the fact. What is said 
about the alienation of the English people" is not 
tó the iu for Mr. Hakim was not complaining of 
Englis: Indifference (that and its consequence, 
Turkish isolation, he submits to), but of English 
hostility. And to deny that the active hostility of a 
certain section of Englishmen to the Turks, their 
active sympathy with the Russian crusade, which we 
are now told rather late in the дау ів to be dis- 
trusted,"—to deny that these feelings had in those 
whom they animated their beginning and end in re- 
ligions passion is to deny facts not only palpable but 
avowed. The speeches and the writings of the au- 
tumn agitators are fall not only of evidences but of 
admissions of the feelings which actuated them. 
Not Ritualists only, not only aspirants after union 
with the Eastern Church, but Protestant Dissenters 
have talked the language of Crusaders. The height 
to which the feeling has arisen may be measured by 
the fact that Mr. Bright, a Quaker by persuasion, 
expressly excepted this war of religion from his con- 
demnation of war in general, and was warmly moved 
to that desertion of his principles by the recollection 
that the holy places of Obristianity were in the p 
session of the Turks, ‘The depth to which the feel- 
ing extends, the unconscious manner in which it 
colors even what profess to be dispassionate specula- 
tions on the question, is shown in such remarks as 
that of the Times itself but a few days ago, to the ef- 
fect that the Germans would not be much moved by 
the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire, for the reason, 
in substance, that “the Germans are decided Christ- 
ians." It is needless, however, to labor the point 
further. The sentiments of the agitators who, with 
Mr. Gladstone at their head, have done во much to 
precipitate a war, now en proclaimed by the Czar 
as в crusade of Christianity against Islam, are be- 
yond doubt or dispute. They have been avowed and 
gloried In by the agitators themselves, 

But what we said on this point had reference to a 


part only of the general subject. We commented at 

е upon the extent to which religious ideas are 
influencing modern politics throughout the world, 
upon the extent to which “religious questions" 
are constituting themselves the sole issues which di- 
vide parties and nations from each other. And more 
is implied in this than that religionists have become 
politiclans—this they have always been ready enough 
to do whenever and wherever they have been al- 
lowed,—but that politicians have assumed the char- 
acter, or at least have allied themselves with the de- 


, signs, of religionists. Nay—and this із the most 


ominous fact in the situation,—that very political 
party whose best established traditions ought to have 
eld it aloof is the one which has committed itself 
most deeply to this most mistaken course. If we 
ask what is the next new“ cry by which it is hoped 
to unite the Liberal party, we are told that it in the 
cry of “‘disestablishment.’”’ It is a mere question of 
time, we are assured; a mere question of a few years 
more or less before the leader of the Liberal part 
for the time being takes the inevitable plunge an 
heads the assault of the Radicals and egeo Dis- 
senters upon the Church of England. at, sooner 
or later, the Liberals, as в party, will “take up" dis- 
establishment seems to be considered as something 
too certain to be worth disputing; but none of those 
who so confidently anticipate It appear to reflect upon 
the meaning and import of their prediction. None, 
that is to say, seem sensible that what they are 
prophesying is the abandonment by the Liberal 
party of one of thelr most valuable princlples,—the 
adbordination of the religious to the civil idea; and 
that they are prophesying this desertion at a time 
when of all others the principle most needs to be 
maintained, For the spirit which we now nee rife 
and rampant in France, in Belgium, in Italy, ів 
active among us too,—la atriving for supremacy here 
as well as there, and is principally kept from attain- 
ing it throogh the accident of that very Institution 
ich the Liberal party are, they tell as, destined to 
overthrow. Abroad, Ultramontaniom ls taxing all 
the energies of Liberaliem to hold it in check; the 
Ritualists are our Ultramontanes; and here lt is Lib- 
erallsm which is to set them free, The apprehen- 
sions well expressed in the letters we printed the 
other day on the subject of divestablishment, are 
apprehensions present to many serious minds; to 
most, Indeed, of those who prefer examining a po- 
litioa] question for themselves to echoing в“ y 
cry’ provided for them by others. It is impossible 
not to feel that the connection with the State is the 
one influence which now keepa English Ultramontan- 
ism under some sort of control, both directly in its 
restraints upon the Ultramontanees themselves, and 
indirectly in that semi-»ecularizing effect upon the 
whole body of the Church which keeps down the 
number of Ultramontanes, Sever this connection, 
remove this control, and the immediate effect would 
be to give free action to sacerdotalism, while the ul- 
timate result would be to increase the number of 
eacerdotalists, The need of unity among those 
whose ecclesiastical theoríes were alike in the main 
would operate to mark sharply off from each other 
the several parties in the Church: and we can scarce- 
ly doubt that that party which makes the strongest 
appeal to the professional Instinct, so to speak, to 
esprit de corps, and to the inborn human love of 
power, would attract to itself the largest accessions 
of strength. We should then have not a floating el- 
ement of English Ultramontanism, but а compact 
body of English Ultramontanes, proceeding doubt- 
less by other than Continental methods, but ani- 
mated in the main by that sacerdotal spirit which is 
the same in its broad characteristics all over the 
world, and aiming persistently at the uniform object 
of their order, —the establishment of the domination 
of the priest over all the civil and domestic relations 
of life, And this із the work of all others to which 
English Liberals, at this time of all others, are ex- 
pected to lend a hand! Of the Radicals we do not 
speak; destruction is their métier, and they are too 
much accustomed to think destruction an end in it- 
self to trouble themselves at our solicitation about 
the consequences. Nor do we address ourselves to 
the Dissenters; they are sectaries first and politicians 
afterwards; and though they will in our judgment 
be wofully disappointed by those religious and social 
results which they anticipate from disestablishment, 
we do not expect them to forego the pleasure of de- 
posing a Oburch from whose doctrines they dissent, 
and humbling a caste whose superior status and con- 
sideration offend their pride, But that Liberals whe 
are neither Kadicals nor Dissenters, and who have 
been supposed to recognize certain political princi- 
ples too valuable to be given up to gratify sectarians 
and destrüuctives, —that these should lend themselves 
to the disestablishment policy in full view of the con- 
sequences it entails, is discouraging indeed. It ie an 
addition to those proofs ко sadiy mutiplied of late 
that English Liberals have ceased to understand 
their business, and to comprehend the true purposes 
for which аз в political party they exist.— Pall Mall 
Gazette, May 22. 
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MONCURE D. CONWAQW'S ESSAYS. 


GREAT DOMMOTION CAUSED BY HIS TEACHINGS IN HOLLO- 
WAY—MB, CONWAY'S POSITION SUSTAINED—GENEBAL 
TENOR OF HIS NEW WORK—A GLIMPSE OF THE ''RELIG- 


ТОМ OF THE FUTURE," 
Loypon, April 13. 

À new volume of essays by Mr. M. D. Conway 
has just appeared under the title Idols and Ideals, 
with an Essay on Christianity. (Triibner & Co.) 
This last. essay was published separately a few 
months ago, and, writes a friend, brought on в war 
which shook Holloway to its centre and left the 
Eastern question nowhere. Mr. Conway’s evening 
cnr» nin that district, having grown too large 
for its little iron church, obtained a lease of the fine 
hall called the Atheneum. This the Vicar of Hollo- 


way, alter Ше manner of bis kind, resented. Не 
undertook to preach down the new faith, threatening 
with eternal penalties those who let the hall, who 
happen to be mainly his own parishioners. Doubt- 
ing, however, whether his own anathema would in- 
sure the complete damnation of the heretics and 
their lessons, he called to his aid the Christian Evi- 
dence Society. That society sent four clergymen— 
Bampton and Hulsean lecturers, men of proved cour- 
ме t infidela,—who discharged four sermons at 

. Conway, which were published, They also 
printed in the local paper six reviews of the pam- 
phlet on Christianity, including among other ameni- 
ties incident to theological discussion, an elaborate 
and bitter accusation of atheism, This Mr. Con- 
way did not himself directly answer. He sent the 
book and the review of it to the President of the 
Christian Evidence Soclety—no less a person than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land,—agreeing to ablde by his decision whether 
there was or was not any athelem in the book. The 
Archbishop behaved manfully. He wrote Mr. Con- 
way в long letter, declaring that he could find no 
atheism in his teaching, and expressing hls disap- 
proval of the fashion of imputing names and doc- 
trines ро le who disclaimed them. So the Vicar 
and the "hristian Evidenee Society fell by this shaft 
feathered from thelr own wing. A week or two 
since а vote of the shareholders of the Athenirum 
ratified by fifty four to six the letting of the hall to 
Mr. Conway's congregation, Although nearly every 
share-holder із an Orthodox Christian, they заж шо 
reason why Holloway laymen should ba more Ortho- 
dox than the Archbishop of Canterbury. So ended 
one more effort at persecution, It had the result 
which persecution папаШу has. It promoted the 
freedom which it atrove to stifle. It has doubled 
Mr. Conway's congregation, Increased his salary, 
and circulated bie book, The strife went on for six 
months, its record ocenpylng on an average some 
five columns a week in the HoHuway popa. 

As to the non-atheistic character of Mr. Conway's 
essay, the judgment of the first prolate of the Church 
of England may be accepted as decisivo; but he 
certajnly would not pronounce |t Orthodox, On the 
Christianity of the Church, tho БААША of tradi- 
tion and history, Mr, Conway does certainly make 
war. “In judging the tree by Its frults,“ tes he, 
J must affirm my conviction that the fruits of 
Christinnity, though not altogether evil, were pre- 
ponderantly ovil." He sums up his criticlam on it 
in а compendious sentence: The chief root of its 
evil waa that it taught mankind that thelr supreme 
duty la to believe certain propositions; and that the 
very worst sin man or woman can commit is to dis- 

eve those propositions.” Mr. Conway is, In the 
ood and right sense of the word, а freethinker. 

o him, naturally, nothing is more abborrent than 
the effort to repress freethought, and the effort to set 
up in place of it, as the Charvh and every sect that 
for eighteen hundred years has called tset Christian 
has tried to do, the despotism of dogma. This plain 
speaking will shock and pain many worthy people; 
certainly much to Mr. Conway’s regret, himself a 
kind-hearted man. [ut they may find some allevia- 
Чоп of their distress in Ше thonght that it is not, 
after all, the best part or essence of Christianity on 
which Mr. Conway passes sentence. If he condemns 
Christianity such as the professors of Christianity 
have made it, he is far from condemning the relig- 
ion, the virtues, the Ideas which they label Christ- 
jan. These are not declining; itis Roman Cathol- 
iciam and Calrinism that are declining; sectarian- 
ism of all kinds, and the harman fabrics reared by so 
many hands and alleged to be of divine origin. 

You perceive that Mr, Conway takes a sanguine 
view of the growth of freedom. Other recent ob- 
servers have thought Romanism was never a greater 
power than at this moment, Mr. Conway's remark 
that Christian enthusiasm is spent, may not, after 
all, be Inconsistent with that view, Neither is he at 
a loss for the means of supplying the vold which the 
disappearance of Christlanity must leave. A man of 
so emotional a nature a» Mr. Conway could not be 
insensible to the emotional and other religions wants 
of the world in general, He gives ua gilmpses into 
the future as he would haye ít; and believes It will 
be when the existing ‘“‘harbarous’’ religion shall have 
yielded to the advances of civilization. We shall 
still have a Bible, but it will not be the Hebrew 
Seriptures and New Testament only; 14 18 to be en- 
larged by adding to It the manifold Scriptures now 
rejected, which make up the canon of revelation to 
human!ty—a sacred anthology in fact. Christ will 
be left to us, stripped of his divinity; and be held 
as one of a high and holy fraternity of seers and 
teachers, stretching through all ages, whom no one 
race can claim, who speak from universal reason aud 
right. As for God and immortality, some better 
notions are to be hoped for than those contributed 
by what Mr. Conwny calla the strongest manifesta- 
tions of Christian enthusiasm in our time; viz., 
Mormonism, Shakerism, Moodyism, and Spirit-rap- 
ping. I quote the passage which seems to contain 
the most exact account of what Mr. Conway expects 
from the Religion of the Putura:— 


All our hope of new light now comes of the libera- 


‘tion of the human mind in every part of the world 


from these other worldly methods which have во 
conspicuously failed; and the concentration of the 
combined energies of all the mind, heart, and wealth 
of the earth to the work of civilizing religion and 
raising it to equality with our material and scientific 
progress. We have found that gazing into the sky 
does not reveal God; now 101 us try what will come 
of exploring the earth, and man, and history. 

The Chinese «age said to men, Since you do not 
yet know man, how can you know God? Since you 
do not comprehend 1116, how сай you comprehend 
death?" Some of us belleyé—1 belieye—that eyes 
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turned from phantom have caught glimpses of 
a divine life in the'evolution of Nature and the mys- 
tical movement of the heart of man. Already some 
have listened deep, and heard a sweet music to 
which the ages keep time, and man ever marchas to 
a happier destiny. 

The universe le the shrine of Reason; it is the 
abode of Love; it is the temple of Consclenes. 
These we have derived from it, and from us they 
shall return to it in that perfect trast which no sur- 
rounding darkness can extinguish, not even the 
darkness of the grave. But it ls with these our 
larger hope ів ascending. We know that Reason has 


F „that Love has been 
drooping n the dungeon о 


fear, and Conscience 
bardly awakened from the d of superstition, 
They have yet to falfil their career In religion which 
has been so long denied them. They can find their 
freedom and з only in the unity of mankind. 
Of old the races streamed out throngh the earth, 
like pulses from the heart of Nature, that every 
member of the body might be fed from a common 
Hfe; and though member has warred with member, 
still has their secret life centred in that one heart. 
Now let the day of harmony dawn! Now let mem- 
ber codperate with member, and natlon say to na- 
tion, **I have need of thee!" 

Ав а statement of а creed, this may be thought to 
lack precision; and I can imagine an Orthodox op- 
ponent of Mr. Conway protesting that It is no better 
than а sort of religious communism, or, at best, a 
postic translation of the doctrine of fraternity in 
politics, I do not know that Mr. Conway would care 
to defend himself against even such а charge as this, 
He expressly anticipates that the new prophets, 
nobler than Christlan or Mohammedan, are to be 
born of the enthusiasm of humanity, and expresel 
teaches that the highest religion of to-day is to looi 
and labor for a nobler day. 

The essays which precede this are all on topics 
more or less closely related. Such titles as ““Grow- 
fng Superstitions,” »The Praying Machine," An- 

orphism,’’ and others, indicate the bent of 
Mr. Conway’s mind. He grapples courageously with 
problems for which the most devout soula of all 
times bave sought aolutions. He presses everything 
into the service of his favorite speculations,—sclence 
and art and literature are only the hand-malde to 
a possible religion. It would be too much to say 
that this book will satisfy all minds to whom reflec- 
tions on the mysteries of life, human and divine, ara 
familiar. But whoever reads them without Eus 
dice, and can put up with free handling of subjects 
called sacred, will find them suggestive, full of gen- 
uine sympathy, and of feeling often poetic In Ita es- 
sence and eloquent In expresslon.—G. W. 8., in New 
York Tribune. . 


——— —— —— 
THOMPSON ON THE PAPACY, 


The Hon. R. W. Thompson of Indiana, Mr. 
Hayes's Secretary of the Navy, published & book Taal 
winter on The Papacy and the Civil Power, It le a 
very full statement of evidence and arguments 
which, їп the opinion of Mr. Thompson, go to show 
that the Papal power, and especially the Jesuita, Ів 
the foe of civil liberty and republican Institutions, 
Mr. Thompson does not anywhere seek to conceal 
his opinions concerning the Roman Catholic system 
and dea, He believes that they are essentially ret- 
rogressive in their nature, and that the welfare of 
mankind, and especially of the people of thle coun- 


try, demande that they should not be permitted to 


the aecendancy. Mr. Thompson does not go 
out of his way to abuse the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, although he uses very plain terms in dealing 
with it; and it ls evident, that, while he means to ad- 
minister a powerful blow to Roman Catholicism in 
thia country, he means to be fair, Nor саа it be de- 
nied that his work is au able one, whatever may be 
said of its purpose or of the premises and conclusions 
of the author. 

Such a work must naturally make a айг in the 
land. It could not fall to be unpalatable to the Ro- 
man Catholica; sand we have been much interested 
to see how they would recelve it aud what reply they 
would make to it, The book has been published 
about six months, and there has been plenty of time 
to peruse it. So strong an arraignment from such a 
source could not be overlooked; and the Catholic 
pulpits and publication offices are beginning to 
occupied with comments and criticisms upon it. We 
noticed s few days ago a sermon by a priest in Wash- 
ington, the Rev. Father Bore, devoted entirely to 
Mr. Thompson and his book. Father Boyle seems 
to have preached an Interesting eermon; but, after 
considerable eral denunciation of all those who 
attack Catholicism, he fell afoul of Mr, Tkompeon’s 
acquaintance with the Latin and English languages, 
to which he devoted so much of his time that he did 
not have much space left to deal soberly with the 
points of Mr. Thompson’s work. We do not know 
how thorough is Mr. Thompson’s acquaintance with 
the Latin lau , and It is quite likely that the 
construction of some of his English sentences la not 
Zu faultless. Yet we Magai have choca lad 

nahington preacher со ave devo asn 
time to those matters, and dealt a little more with the 
ments and disputed statements in the book 
which he was criticising. We regretted to notice 
that in calling attention to an error in Mr. Thomp- 
son's English, Father Boyle (who seems to have cor- 
rected the report of his sermon for the newspaper in 
which It appeared) attempted at one point to make 
it appear that there was а misconstruction where 
there was попе at all. 

A more extensive ‘reply’ to Mr. Thompson ap- 

In print addressed to the American people" 

F. X. Weninger, D. D., of the "Society of Jesus." 
This gentleman has written several works which 
were referred to amd quoted from by Mr. Thompeon 


fess then $0,000 
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in his book. He makes an error at the start, by aay- 
ing that the work in queation appeared during the 
= canvass last year; but this is un- 

notional. Father Weninger answers Mr. Thomp- 
son's main polnt as follows: 

The assertions... which Mr. Thompson makes 
on the necessary antagonism between the Catholic 
Church and free institutions sre characterized by 
pitiful ignorance and blind audacity. He ів reckless 
of logic, of history, of common-sense, of charity; and 
presents himeelf before the loyal Anterican people as 
а narrow-minded bigot. No scholar would venture 
to repeat the stale calumnies which have so often 
been refuted. But Mr. Thompson writes as serenely 
and flippantly about the history and sims of the 
Catholic Church аз If he were seribbling about some 
club or meeting-house In his native village, In an- 
awer to his accusations agalnst the Church as the 
enemy of liberty, I tell him, that, if ever this country 
should become a Catholic country—that le, if Catho- 
lica should ever be in the majority, and have the con- 
trol of political power,—then he would see the prinel- 
ples of our Constitution carried out to the fullest ex- 
tent; he would see that these States would be in 


very deed United. He would behold a le living 
in резс& and harmony; joined in the в of one 
faith, thelr hearts beating in unison with love of 


their fatherland, with charity and forbearance tow- 
ard all, and respecting the rigbta and conscience 
even of their slanderers. 

The writer does not deny that the doctrine that 
the government of the Church is above all merely 
civil government is taught everywhere by the Roman 
Catholics, but he says that they recognize in this re- 
pom form of government the same title to al- 
jegiance that is possessed by any legitimate form of 
government, viz. ; that it le a government by divine 
right." But he immediately afterward says: “If 
there Is any danger to the free institutions of this Re- 

ublic, it will come from the principles of Protestant- 
sm logically developed. Those who deny divine 
authority, in matters of religion and conselence, can- 
not, If they are consistent, have much respect for the 
authority of the State. Their obedience is not a 
matter of conscience; their allegiance depends rather 
on their interest than on their sense of high obli 
tion. The man who claims the right to say: ‘The 
Church, it ia myself, why should he not aleo claim 
the right to say: “The State, it ін myself? Protes- 
tantism, so far from having originated with the peo- 
le, or being the palladium their liberties, was, 

om the very b g,used by princes and kings 
as an instrument of despotlsm.““ 

Father Weninger answers the c that the Jes- 
ulta are opposed to Republican institutions, by ask- 
ing why, if that is true, Bismarck does not use and 
sympathize with them. He has always taught his 
hearers, he says, that it Is their duty to sustain the 
Union even with thelr blood—thia in answer to the 
chores of disloyalty, The following are some of the 
concluding sentences of Father Weninger’s reply :— 

„We advise Mr. Thompson to send his book to the 
Czar, Alexander III., and to Frederick William, Em- 
peror of Germany. He inay expect from them, as а 
token of their sympathy, the orders of St. Andrew 
and of the Black Eagle. From clear-minded, self- 
thinking, patriotic Americans, he cannot expect any- 
thing but the decoration of thelr contempt, As long 
as American hearts will beat in American bosoms 
and the blood of their fathers shall flow in their velns, 
such efforts as Thompson's shall not succeed, True, 
pale Americans will protect the Catholic Church 
n this country, and will finally join it.. ., We leave 
the volume, whose argument we have killed, as a 
carcass to be devo by those Texan buzrards— 
those stinking birds—we mean that kind of men 
who love to feed on corruption, calumnies, and lies, 
and are attracted by the stench of them.“ 

The writer winds 2р, by atating that “it la evident 
to every critic that Mr. Thompeon did not write the 
book himself, but only adopted it“; and therefore bis 
eel ls not directed to him, bat to the real author of 
the book." —Sunday Herald. 


— A et 
CHUROH MORTGAGES IN NEW YORK, 


Recent foreclosure proceedings in the case of Dr. 
Hepworth's Church of the Disciples and similar pro- 
cedures in other sults have lately directed attention 
to the fact that many of the finest and costliest of the 
fashionable churches in this city are heavily mort- 
gaged, No other class of improved real estate In the 
city appears to be во heavily encumbered as that of 
ita religious associations. Of course no sort of prop- 
erty has more uncertain tenure of ita Income, the 
whole depending in large measure on the popularity | 
of the ministers engaged and in the good-will and 
prosperity of the church; members. 

Nearly the whole of the debt created by these 
mortgages has been for the purpose of enlarging edl- 
fices, or the construction of new ones. There can 
be found scarcely an example where a church has in- 
eurred debt for the р of increasing the salaries © 
or the numbers of its laborers, or to enlarge li» con- 
tributions to general charity or missionary funda. 
All has apparently been for show. Indeed many of | 
the churches owe their existence to the mortgages 
with which they are encumbered. | 

The following list shows the financla] condition of: 


ew York churches which are mort- 


pant totals. The other figures are exact, as taken 
rom the County Regleter’s books: ' 


American ety, о. 150 Nassau Street. 
Annunciation, P. E., No. 142 West 14th Street........ 
Ascension, P. H., 6th Avenue and West 10th Street., 
Ascension Chapel Mission Association, P. E........ 2 

Atonement, P. E., Madison Ave, and East Sth 8t,... 25,000 
Brick Presbyterian 25,000. 


ЗОБ 

Christ P. E. Church, Sth Avenue and East zuth St... 29,000 
Covenant, Presbyterian, Park Ave. and East 35th At.. $29,000 
Disciples, oap Avenue and Kast Bt.. 189,000 
th Avenue Ва Bo, 6 West 48th iss no» ‚000 
Fifty-third Street Baptist, 534 Btreot and Tth Ave.. 67,000 
First Baptist, No. 43 t 39th Street. ,000 
First Baptist of Harlem ,000 


First United „No, East 116th Street. 
Fourth Avenue Pres., No. 288 4th Avenue 
Fourth Ger, Ref. Prot, Dutcb................. a 
No, 365 Woet 48th Street. 
Grace Church, Р. E., Dien eee ede 
Heavenly Rest, P. E., No. 551 bth Avenue............. 137,000 
Holy Aposiles, P. E., och Avenue and West tb St. 

Р, P. Eat 25th St. and Madison Ave., 60 


Holy lohre, Р. East Mth Street and sth Av.. 50,000 
H ,P. E. Harlem. . — ,000 
Holy Trinity, Ev'n Lutheran, No. 47 West 218+ Bt.... 28,886 
Ino „P. E., Madison Ave. and Esat 35th Bt.. 14,000 
Intercession, P. E., West 158th St. and Boulevard... 45,000 
Jane Street M. E., No. 13 Jane Street..............,.. 14,000 
Madison Ave. Ref., Madison Ave. and East 5Tth Bt.. 100,000 
Madison Square Pres. Church, Madison Ave. and 


East Mth Street co 
M. E. Church, Last Circuit of Now York, = 
М. Е. Oburob, Harlem. 40 
Memorial, Pres., Madison Avenue and East 53d St. re 
New York Pres, Church, No. 169 West 11th Street... 15, 
North-West Prot. Ref. Dutch.............. 9 20,000 


468,000 
1 45 


Phillips, Pres., Madison Avenue and East 73d Street. 250,000 
Puritans, Pres., West 180th Street and bth Avenue... 155,000 
Piymonth, ВАРМЫ, cnn cde алырла been e баз assi 18,000 
Ref. Prot. Dutch Church... 71,000 
Ref. Prot. Dutch Church, No. 507 West Sth Street. 25,000 
Ref, Low Dutch Church. Harlem eA». 28,000 
Sacred Heart, R. C., No. 447 West 51st Street. 15,000 
Second Cong. Unitarian Churcd .. 

Bt. Andrews, P. E., Harlem nsss sisserte ran 60,000 
8t. Bernard, R. C., No. 338 West 14th Stree 

St. Eaprit, H. G., French Church of. - sis 

St. John, Evang. Luth. ... 16,000 


— 16 
St. John the Baptist, R. C., No. 208 West 80th Street 75 


000 

Bt. Luke, Ger. Evang., No. 233 West 42d Street 30,090 

St, Nicholas, R. C., No, 125 2d Avenue........ . 19,000 

Bt. Stephens, P. E., No. 55 West 45th Street. „000 

Bt. Teresa, R. C., Rutgers and 22 Stree . 27,000 

Bt. Vincent de Paul am of, R. U... "en ,000 
Church of, R. C., No. 127 West 


Bt. Vincent de Paul, 
23d Stree’ 


Baptist 
Methodist К 
Lathen . cin cake sates азо e dees 
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WORSHIP. 


Base, craven instinct! born of ignorance 

And fear, that bow'st man's forehead to the dust 

With downward-bent and beast-!ike grovelling glance; . 
The nobler faculties of spirit rust 

Beneath thy tyranny, unused, repressed, 

Reason to sense gives not its high behest; 

So that all things distorted are, to suit 

The ends of superstition vile. Sword, croas, 

And sceptre sway the brutal, stupid crowd. 

Truth, bruised and bleeding, lieth crushed and mute; 
While triumph o'er her mitred hierarchs proud, 
Proclaiming fiercely that her gold is dross: 

But soon will come her day of soverelgn power, 

When priests, mobs, kings, will ‘neath her glances cower. 


B. W. BALL. 


BOSTON. 
— ä—— a 


[For TRE IAD Rx. ] 
FAITH. 


Believe and trust, though clouds may darkly lower, 
And hope the herald seem of stern despair; 

Bend not before the blast, but with new power, 
And firmer will, still persevere and dare. 


"With caution choose the path thy feet shall tread; 
Thon hold thy course, unwavering, firm, and true: 

Though disappointment fill thy soul with dread, 
Seek for the good it surely brings to you. 


Prize, but ne'er test thy friends: bulld no ideal, 
That, shattered, leads to bitterness and woe; 
That which alone may win a guerdon real 
Is in thyself—thyself to act and do. 


With patience work and strive, serene, undying,— 
The only helper of the aspiring soul; 

Though oft deceived, still trusting and relying, 
‘With time and faith, thou yet shalt win the goal. 


CARLOTTA, 
Овтодео, 


CASH RECEIPTS, 
FOR THE WERE ENDING JUNE . 


} . Foster, 185 Dr. Moyer, $1.15; Joseph 
riatol ; J. L. Stoddard, $2640; John Сагыз, 826; 
Benj. J. Li 20. D. G. Francis, 16 


oenta ; las, $3.20; Chas. 

Hazeltine, $1.80; G. B. Stebbins, $3.20; John Howes, $6.40; 

Thomas Nye, $15; ‘Thomas Butler Gunn, $3.83; Stew & 
#1; Mrs. I. F. Johnson, $1.25; Chas. М. Green, 94 ; 

Mrs. Е. Wason, 81.50; Joho Logan, $404; J. C 

$1.60; Wm. Harrison, jo oents; Dr. Robert Ormiston, 33.20. 

All geceipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless spectally requested. Persons 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending. will please notify us, 

N. B.—Please remit by post-office money-order, b ie 
tered letter, or by alt on Boston or ‘New York. веб» 
om interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit 


N. B.—Orders for Tracts or single numbers of THE Iw- 
Bex whioh are not on hand will, if aue arte ba 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice, 

N.B.—Plenge examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
DEX mall-tag, and report at once any error in pityar: 
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THE INDEX is published every Thurs by the INDEX 
М QTON STREET N. 


Office. 
м. B. LN contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or otber- 


wise, 18 {ble for ап d. In ita columns 
except for or her own ividual stataments, torial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 


name or initials of the writer. 


TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS,—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Тнк PRINCE oF WALES horrified the Sabbatarians 
recently by visiting Grosvenor Gallery on Sunday 
afternoon with two of his children. 


Мв. B. F. UNDERWOOD will lecture at the Paine 
Memorial on Sunday forenoon, July 1, in reply to 
Rev. Joseph Cook on the subject of Materialism. 
The ability of the lecturer, who is exceedingly well 
fitted to handle this subject, will doubtless attract а 
large audience, 

A FRIEND who evidently has a keen sense of the 
ludicrous sends us this: Sussex County, New Jer- 
sey, has produced a five-year-old boy who, when hia 
Sunday-school teacher told him how Jesus took little 
children In his arms and bleseed them, earnestly in- 
quired: ‘When will he be round again ?' "' 


Tur GRAND RaPrps (Michigan) Post of June 9 
says: The valedictorian of the Williama College class 
of 1871 was Mr. John L. Stoddard, of Boston, who 
was sent through with the expectation that he would 
become an Orthodox minister. He afterwards tray- 
elled extensively, and studied for the ministry, but 
within a few weeks he has abandoned Orthodoxy 
and become a radical contributor for THE INDEX,' 
the infidel organ. Mr. Stoddard waa the moet brill- 
iant scholar Williams College had seen for years 
when he was there, He will bein his new relations 
a most efficient workman, and he has certainly 
proved the sincerity of his convictions by sacrificing 
prospects that were, in Ше sociai sense, of the most 
flattering description.” 

OUR List of editorial contributors recelves this 
week a most valuable accession in the name of Hon. 
Elizur Wright, who has been an occasional contribu- 
tor and в warm friend to THE INDpEx from the be- 
ginning, and who kindly consents to give it an edito- 
rial article now and then. Born In 1804 at Canaan, 
Connecticut, Mr. Wright was educated for the Or- 
thodox minlatry, but failed to pass the examination 
on account of doctrinal unsoundness, For several 
years he was Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at the Western Reserve College, in Ohio, 
and subsequently became the first Secretary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. А lot of Abolition- 
ist tracts sent by the Soclety to Charleston was 
burned on the public square by the excited South 
Carolinians, who offered a reward for the capture of 
the mailers. Mr. Wright was rescued from kidnap- 
pers only by the Intervention of some hackmen; and 
his house in Brooklyn would have been mobbed and 
destroyed, If the Mayor had not tardily consented to 
protect it. As editor of various journals in Boston, 
particularly of the Chronotype (founded In 1845), he 
spent years of active service in the Anti-Slavery 
cause, and conspicuously Identified himself with the 
little band of moral heroes who ronsed the conscience 
of the North against the great crime of the nation. 
From the year 1858, he held for about six years the 
office of Insurance Commissioner for the State of 
Massachusetts, and has made himself а great author- 
ity on the subject of life insurance, on which he has 
published some valuable books. In the literary 
world, however, he ls best known by his free metri- 
cal version of La Fontaine's Fables, which is to-day 
the standard translation, and exhibits а wonderful 
aprightliness, brililancy, and aptitude for the per- 
formance of а very difficult task. A thorough radl- 
cal in religion, Mr. Wright never hesitates to express 
his opinions with equal courage and clearness, yet 
with a strong reverence for all that ought to be re- 
vered—as appears very plainly in hie article on the 
opposite page. We congratulate our readers on the 
prospect of more such articles as this, and only hope 
that the writer’s quite Indefensible modesty will not 
interfere with their frequency. 


THE BREADLAUGH-BESANT PROSECUTION. 


The prosecution of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant has been concluded, as announced in the 
following telegram dated London, June 21:— 

“In the trial of Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, for publishing a pamphlet alleged to be Im- 
moral, before Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, Mr. 
Brad h to-day finished his defence. 

"The Lord Chief-Justice, in summing up, sald s 
more injudicious and ill-advised prosecution was 
never brought into a court of justice; but If the 
jury were of the opinion that the book was calculated 
to injura public morals, then, however pure and good 
was the intention of defendants In publishing the 
work, their duty wa» to find them gullty. 

“The jury, after belng out an hour and в half, re- 
turned the following verdict: ‘We are of the opinion 
that the book is calculated to deprave the public 
morals; but we entirely exonerate the defendants 
from a corrupt motive in publishing It.’ 

“Lord Chlef-Justice Cockburn sald: ‘I direct you 
upon that to find & verdict against defendants.’ 

“The prisoners were ordered to арры a week 
— to-day, in the meantime being allowed out on 

During the progress of the trial, the circulation of 
the book (Dr. Knowlton’s Fruits of Philosophy) ів 
reported to have increased from 700 to 100,000 
copies, The verdict of the jury must be satisfactory 
to all friends of the defendants so far as it publicly 
vindicates the entire purity of their motives, and 
thereby prevents their enemies from using this pros- 
ecution to break down their characters in public es- 
timation, It was an act of extraordinary daring to 
do what these defendants have done, rising to the 
level of herolsm and sure to receive the admiration 
which all herolem elicits. The Lord Chlef-Justice 
told the plain truth when he said that a more inju- 
diclous and ill-advised prosecution was never brought 
into а court of justice“; and the usual effect of such 
prosecutions Is illustrated by the astonishing increase 
in the sale of the condemned book, The defendants 
come ont of the fiery ordeal of the prosecution, not 
only without the slightest stain upon their reputa- 
tions on account of publishing the book, but even 
with a marked and very unusual expression of per- 
sonal respect on the part of the jury. 

The effect of the book itself upon public morality, 
however, ів а wholly distinct question, much more 
difficult to answer than the question of motive; and 
we cannot help thinking that there is a measure of 
truth in thie part of the verdict aleo, The book is 
one which not only gives scientific information re- 
specting the reproductive system (doing so in lan- 
guage of great delicacy, against which no just re- 
proach can be brought), but also describes in detail 
how to preyent conception by other means than by 
absolute continence. This is the feature of the 
book which gives it its real character, as в cheap 
propagandist publication of the Malthuslan school; 
and it is undoubtedly this feature which determined 
the judgment of the jury. That such а book con- 
veys knowledge which, in the hands of the immoral, 
can be made subservient to the most Immoral pur- 
poses, such as adultery and seduction,—that, if acat- 
tered by the hundred thousand copies, It will cer- 
tainly fal! more or less into such hands,—and that 
Its effect on public morality is therefore certain to be 
bad to at least some extent,—we do not see how any 
опе сап deny. The book ls analogous to one which 
should give specific directions for preparing the 
moat fatal polsons, and for using them во as to defy 
all subsequent detection; would any one doubt that, 
scattered broadcast over the land and coming into all 
sorts of hands, such a book would tend to make 
murder dangerously easy and frequent? It would 
only contain sclentific facts properly expressed ; yet 
the hard common sense of mankind would consider 
it an “Immoral book," giving information which had 
better be intrusted only to scientific men as such, 
and not disseminated indiscriminately among ali 
classes of the population. If, furthermore, the 
book were issued in the direct Interest of a quite 
possible form of Malthusianism which should advo- 
cate on philanthropic grounds not only the preven- 
tion of an increase of the population, but also a pos- 
itive reduction of it,—which should add to its lists 
of poisons and its specific directions for using them 
direct advice to administer them secretly to all hope- 
less invalids, to all тегу aged persons, and in general 
to the classes whose removal would be to the purely 
economic advantage of the community,—such a book 
would probably and not wholly unjustly be consid- 
ered immoral, however excellent and philanthropic 
might be the motives of its publishers. 

Nevertheless, this does not fully dispose of the 
case; it does not by any means justify the legal con- 
demnation and suppression of such a book as Dr. 
Enowlton’s, or of any other book written with an evi- 


dent purpoee to elevate rather than to degrade man- 
kind. So unspeakably precious 1s the liberty of the 
press that, in all dubious cases, freedom should re- 
ceive the benefit of the doubt. The way to make 
men moral, in the long run, is not to keep them in 
ignorance; it is not to suppress the honest thought 
of any writer, however crude or erroneous; It is not 
to set up the present knowledge of the community 
as an absolute finality, and to impose penalties on 
those who have the courage to procisim sincere con- 
victions which the majority consider impious or im- 
moral. The principle of suppression is that of the 
"Sacred Congregation of the Index" at Rome, and 
is In disfavor everywhere, except where insolent big- 
otry relgns supreme, The wiser and nobler course, 
nay, the course sure to be far more successful in the 
end, їв to place no obstacles in the way of publlahing 
any well-meant book, dear or cheap, but rather to 
multiply means of Information, to overwhelm half- 
knowledge with knowledge, to conquer the immoral- 
ities of well-intentioned but practically mischievous 
literature by a faller and higher instruction of the 
whole people. Pablic opinion, thoroughly enlight- 
ened and brought to bear with full force against any 
really immoral and therefore dangerous principles, 
will be в thousand times more efficacious in averting 
their evil effects than a public policy which, striving 
to stamp out an incipient fire in perilously combus- 
tible material, only succeeds in scattering sparks in 
every direction. Admitting that the Knowlton book 
is really immoral in Its tendencies (and al! that can 
justly be alleged agalnst it ів that immoral persons 
will be likely to pat it to Immoral uses), the result of 
the present attempt to suppress it will beyond а 
doubt be to multiply whatever mischief it might 
have done many thousands of times, On the con- 
trary, if the parties who instigated this prosecution 
had taken the pains to publish as cheaply, and acat- 
ter as widely, some book which should teach the 
principles of a high and pure sexual morality in 
terms free from all low associations and comprehen- 
sibla by everybody, la it not more than likely that 
any evil effecta of Dr. Enowlton's book would be in 
the main effectually neutralized? The suppression 
policy in this case, аз proved by the increased sale, 
has turned out to be an egregious fallure from the 
start; the policy of supplementing this book by 
further information and wise warnings, even if not 
absolutely successful, would at least have succeeded 
better than that. 


There can be no question among right-minded 
people that the circulation of literature cunningly 
calculated to stimulate the passions or to facilitate 
vice, especially when addressed to children and 
youths, is в high crime against society, and ought 
not to be tolerated anywhere. Those who are too 
young to protect themselves against its demoralizing 
influences ought to be protected by the community 
which haa averything at stake |n their purity. But 
that should be the limit of the suppreasion policy, 
Books designed for no euch purpose, but addressed 
to the reason and conscience of the reader, ought 
not to be suppressed at all, even though the theories 
advocated may not be reconcilable with the moral 
convictions of the majority, and though the infor- 
mation communicated may be capable of abuse. It 
is In this latter class that we should include the 
Knowlton pamphlet. The just limitations of the 
freedom of the press do not extend to this treatise, 
which is not at all obscene, and was manifestly 
written with a» elncere desire to do good. If Its 
moral or immoral character is to be judged by the 
very svident motives of the writer, it is not an im- 
moral book; but if its character Is to be determined 
by its actual influence on public morality, we should 
вау that this influence is likely to be mixed, partly 
moral and partly immoral. The same may be said 
of a great many other books which no one has ever 
dreamed of attempting to suppress on moral grounds ; 
as for instance the Bible, which Rome suppresses, if 
she can, only because 16 undermines the authority of 
the Church. 

With these views, when we were requested to al- 
low our name to be placed on the Bradlaugh De- 
fence Committee, we could only reply that, if the 
Committee were simply understood to defend the 
freedom of the press in а teat case, we cordially con- 
sented; but that, if they were also understood to de- 
fend the thesis that thie particular book is not im- 
moral, we could not conscientiously do во, since that 
is a question not to be decided solely by the motives 
of the writer. Whether our name was added, or not, 
wedonot know. But our readers will be mach in- 
terested In the letter of Mias Fenwick Miller (printed 
on а previous page), who with admirable, dignity do- 
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fends her course in giving to the Committee the use 
of her own name, It is difficult to find words strong 
enough with which to commend the courage of la- 
dies who, like Mrs. Besant and Mies (now Mrs.) 
Fenwick Miller, do not flinch for conscience’ sake to 
allow their names to be connected with а case во re- 
pugnant to the instincts of their sex; and surely 
every one but the malicious will rejoice thar the 
verdict at least places them beyond any possibility 
of incurring the reproach they risked во bravely. 
We would also call attention to that passage of the 
editorial article accompanying Mise Miller's letter in 
the Kastern Argus (also printed in this issue) which 
says: It la absurd for any public journal to contend 
that Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, with an almost world- 
wide reputation as а lecturer and a politician, apart 
altogether from his ‘free-thought,’ would, just as 
his future is most promising, throw over everything 
for the purpose of becoming the publisher of Holy- 
well Street abominations. However much we may 
differ from Mr. Bradlaugh on theological matters, 
and we do, wide as the poles, common fairness com- 
pels us to say that during the twenty-seven years of 
his public life hls character has been free from the 
least taint of suspicion of ‘filthy’ proellvitles.“ 

The contest that these defendants have made has 
been above all for the freedom of the press; whether 
the actual publication in question is or not im- 
moral" in a strictly utilitarian sense, itis preposter- 
ous to contend that it ls “immoral” in any sensa 
that implies deserved disgrace to the publishers; we 
have not а shadow of doubt that the only righteous 
verdict would have been complete acquittal, since 
the law ought not to condemn any book whose mo- 
tive of publication was so evidently honest, philan- 
thropic, and free from any taint of wilfal impurity. 
That the defendants have been even partially con- 
demned throws discredit on English law, which does 
not yet permit Its full and rightful freedom to the 
press, but throws none on them; and, whatever pen- 
altles they may be obliged to undergo, they may rest 
assured of the sympathy of all who fitly value that 
intellectual liberty in whose canse they suffer. No 
matter If the condemned pamphlet is in one sense 
immoral, that is no just cause for punishing them 
for publishing it; for if all books liable to the same 
objection should be condemned, nine-tenths of the 
works advocating Christian theology should receive 
a far heavier condemnation. It would be monstrous 
and unendurable for the law to undertake to sup- 
press all “immoral” books not immoral in manifest 
motive and intent; yet, unless it does this, it Іа a 
great wrong to imprison these defendants, The re- 
sult of their imprisonment cannot fall to be an ex- 
tension of the just freedom of the press; and it 
should be no small consolation to them to remember 
that they will not suffer in vain. 


. 


"BEVERENOBE." 


“A lingering trace of reverence is still discernible 
in the occasional use of capitals." —Springflelà Re- 
publican, А 

This is а criticism by implication on two books; 
one by Conway and the other by Frothingham, both 
outside the pale of Christianity. The Republican's 
wonder seems to be that there should be any rever- 
ence left in а man who is outside of such а pale. 
The sentence which the Republican quotes from 
Frothingham, as giving in s condensed form about 
the essence as well ал style of both books,“ is as fol- 
lows:— 

„James Martinesu's tender wisdom gains nothing 
in charm by be attributed to his beautiful fiction 
of a Christ, and Mr. Moody's painful caricatures of 
Providence have an unfair advan in being shel- 
tered behind the authority of the Hebrew messiah.” 

Here certainly {a aa much orthographical reverence 
as could be desired, with the exception perhaps of 
the word Messiah. 

Bat supposing Messrs. Conway and Frothingham 
really hare no more reverence for Christ or Provi- 
dence than they have for Messrs. Martinean and 
Moody, does lt follow that they have less revarence 
than they ought to hare, for what is supremely rev- 
erend ? 

Reverence for will, as such, la nothing but fear, 
not the noblest quality in human or any other nat- 
ure. Will does not become worthier of worship by 
becoming stronger, even to the extent of being su- 
preme. If there Js a supreme will that orders and 
controls everything in the universe, It le reverend, 
not because it is supreme, but because it orders and 
controls everything as nearly as possible according to 
the principles of order and harmony, which are 
oternal and above all will. 

It may be called blasphemy to think it; but it is 


none the less trus for that, that the human mind 
cannot conceive of a will strong enough to turn a 
mathematical truth into a falsehood. Hence there 
is something conceivable to be reverenced higher 
than will, even than a supreme will; namely, that 
which а supreme will must reverence to make lt 
worthy of reverence. Does it not then follow that, 
if a man should cesse to believe in the personal ob- 
jects of worship which Christianity sets forth—al- 
ways in capitals,—there would still be left, as objects 
of reverence, the eternal laws of order and beauty 
which radiate into the human soul from every pos- 
sible subject of thought and every cubic inch of the 
material universe? Nothing to reverence, and yet 
life everywhere, even In death! Nothing to rever- 
ence, and yet every atom of the universe alive, and 
ready to jump into the arms of some other live atom, 
if it comes within reach! 

The least reverent of mortals is probably the man 
who shuts his eyes to the actual universe, ignores the 
eternal, uncreated principles of order and harmony, 
and lives as much as possible in some one of the 
five or six theological universes created by the hu- 
man mind at various stages in the progress of the 
human race, These theological universes, so far as 
I am Informed, agree in starting from will as supe- 
rior to law. With them two and two are four, and 
the three angles of а triangle are equal to two right 
angles, because God willed and made them so. And 
a thing is right because God commands It, not that 
he commands it because it is right. To some minds 
this is slmply inconceivable. They do not on that 
account deny the existence of will or of mind as 
something distinct from matter. But If yon will 
make them try to dive infinitely beyond their depth, 
they have no more difficulty in concelving of the 
eternity or self-creation of one than of the other, but 
it is an Insuperable difficulty in either case. They 
hold it to be an entire and atrocious waste of time to 
inquire about two such phenomena аз mind and 
matter, so acting and Interacting on each other 
everywhere and everywhen, аз to which is cause and 
which is effect. Knowing that it is impossible for 
them to concelve that there are not eternal and inde- 
structible principles, or self-legisiated laws, to which 
both mind and matter owe allegiance, they are 
humbly content to study and reverence those laws, 
Enough of them have been discovered to make men 
very solemn, earnest, and reverential, without any 
theology whatever. Evizur WRIGHT. 

о 
UNITARIAN OB HADICAL—WIHICH ? 


The final result of the controversy in the Unitarian 
Society at Revere, Massachusetts, is thus reported in 
the Boston Journal of June 23:— 

Supreme Court—In Chambers—Lord, J. 


A hearing la in progress in regard to the troubles 
in the Firat Con, ational (Unitarian) Church at 
Revere. The subject came before the court in the 
form of a petition of the "First Parish of Revere v. 
George A. Tapley, William S. Janvrin, J. Irwin Ma- 
ges, and Lemuel К. Washburn." The petition re- 
cites that the parish was formerly known as the Firet 
Parish of Chelsea, and was incorporated May 10, 
1826; that previous to its incorporation the town of 
Chelsea transacted its and municipal du- 
tles by the same organization and with the same 
officers; that проп the incorporation the petitioners 
succeeded to the parochial powers and property of 
Chelsea; that there is upon the — ү land a 
meeting-house which has since the Incorpora- 
Чоп, and is now, in the possession of tha petitioners, 
who have kept the pulpit supplied with AT. 
that at а meeting of the р on June 7, 1877, in 
oe of & warrant under date of May 21, David 

. Stowers, Jonathan Harri „and Ensign Eim- 
ball were chosen as the standing committes of the 
parish, and were eworn in and attended to thelr du- 
tles, one of which was to supply the pulpit, in pur- 
suance of which they mpi the Warren Cud- 
worth; that on Sanday, June 10, said Cudworth 
went to the meeting-house ready to preach; that 
said Washburn anticipated Cudworth ln the occu- 
— of the pulpit to the exclusion of sald Cud- 
worth, and in contempt of the authority of the peti- 
tioners, who had terminated the contract with him 


- as past; that the parish is Unitarian In ite tenden- 


cles, and that Washburn does not belong to and does 
not believe in the tenets of that denomination, but із 
a Radical,“ so called, in religion, and preaches In 
violation of the vote of the parish, passed on April 
30, 1827, that no denomination but that of the 
Unitarian principle shall be permitted to preach in 
the meeting-house" ; that Tapley, Janvrin, and 
Magee pretend to be the в committee by 
reason of a pretended m of в 
who have never been members of the 
do not hold to the tenets thereof, and do not desire 
to unite therewith for the purpose of advancing the 
cause of Christianity, but solely for the purpose of 
obtaining possession of the meeting-house and to 
pervert the same to "radical" uses; that this pre- 
tence of the defendants is untrue, because the last- 
named meeting was held without legal authority 
and at it no member of the parish was present, and 


that neither of the defendants are members of the 
ripe. that they Шер claim the power to supply 


e pulpit, and have confederated together to enter 
upon and hold possession of the meeting-house and 
to exclude the petitioners and their agents, and to 
prevent any 2 by the said Washburn, from 
occupying the pulpit, 

The contempt in which the defendant Washburn 
holds the authority of the tioners is shown by 
the appended note introduced by the petitioners :— 

“REVERE, June 9, 1877. 
“ENSIGN KIMBALL, Davin W. STOWERS, JONA- 

THAN HARRINGTON : 

^Sírs,—A»s I do not recognize you in the official 
capacity which yon assume, permit me to say that I 
shall take no notice of any matter which you may 
be pleased to communicate. 

a5 L. E. NAME 


) 
Pastor of the First Congregational Charch of 
vere. 

The petitioners pray that a temporary injunction 
may isane to restrain the respondents from entering 
upon or taking poaseasion of the meeting-house, or 
hindering the petitioners in the free use thereof; 
that the respondents may be zeyaired to answer, and 
zor such other relief as may be found just and equit- 

e. 

The respondente conteat the matter, as they view 
the troubles, claiming that they are the lawfully con- 
stituted parish committee, 

The real question underlying this quarrel is 
whether the parish shall be Unitarian or "Radical" ; 
and thie will be determined for the present by the 
declelon of the Court as to which of the two commit- 
tees Is the legally constituted one, with power to sup- 
ply the pulpit, and to recognize members or fix and 
control the membership. 

The trouble has been growing for months. Mr. 
Washburn has been pastor for two or three years; 
but on account of the radical character of his views 
there has been an increasing dlssatisfaction on the 
par of a portion of the society and congregation. 

hese caused to be printed and circulated a circular 
in which reference was made to a sermon preached 
by Mr. Washburn, April 29, 1877, on the subject, 
"Am I а Unitarian Minleter?" Also to an article 
published by him in the New Age, Dec. 30, 1876, in 
which occurs the following paragraph: Let us see 
if Christianity can stand criticism, or jf Radicallam 
cannot. I believe that the Christian doctrines are 
false and injurious, and that they should be dis- 
proved and cut from our civillzation. They deform 
it. Let us rid the world of worship of Jesus; of 
worship of the Bible; of the silly and nonsensical 
performances witnessed ln Christian churches. Опе 
cannot enter a Christian Church without stooping, 
nor listen to the exercises In them without shame, 
Radicals cannot go to Christian meetings without 
loss of self-respect,” E 

It 19 contended by the respondents that the par- 
ish" means the territory, and that members of the 
parish" means all legal voters of the vicinity who at- 
tend the meetings of the society; and the first evi- 
dence taken was upon the polnt as to the proceed- 
ings in former parish тее ‚ it being found that 
others than those in the list of 1848 had been In the 
constant habit of participation. 

After hearing the evidence and argumenta on both 
sides the Court granted the injunction prayed for, 

Alfred Hemmingway and George Kimball for the 
petitioners; Charles 8. Lincoln for the respondenta. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, substan- 
tially like the Supreme Court of New Hampshire in 
the Dover case, has decided that Unitarianism and 
“Radicalism” are incompatible with each other,— 
that trustees identified with the latter cannot hold, 
administer or control property vested in a ‘‘Unita- 
rian" society,—that they are to be ejected from the 
meeting-house of such a soclety, even though, as in 
thís case, they represent & large majority of the so- 
ciety itself, The issue between Unitarianism and 
Freedom ia thus forced upon the attention of Unita- 
rians in Massachusetts, who can no longer ignore it 
because it is away off in New Hampshire. The pro- 
test against Christianity, even in Its excessively mild 
Unitarian form, now becomes a home matter—a 
matter which must presa heavily on every sensitive 
Unitarian consclence. The Supreme Court of the 
State, brushing aside the flimsy sophistries with 
which this vital issue has been incontinently smoth- 
ered, now decides in effect that a minister cannot be 
Unitarian and Radical at the same time, and that, 
if the latter, he is an interloper and intrader in a 
Unitarian pulpit, Will the Unitarian papers at last 
treat this subject with the frankness which its grav- 
ity demands? 

With Mr. Washburn, who is thus exiled by Mas- 
sachusetts law from a society strongly attached to him 
by a large majority, and who la turned adrift by the tri- 
umph of Unitarian enmity to freethought, we have 
the deepest sympathy. He is a young man of unim- 
pesched character, as brave as he is bright and liberal, 
and capable of splendid service in the field of religious 
radicalism, if only opportunities are opened to him. 
Several months ago, before these troubles came to a 
head, he called upon us, and expressed strong sym- 
pathy with the objects and principles of the Liberal 
League movement. He would render most valuable 
ald to this movement, if he could be constantly en- 
gaged in working for It; but, like many other earnest 
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and devoted spirits full of enthusiasm for this cause, 
bis services cannot be had for lack of organized sup- 
port. The liberals of the United States little dreath 
what Intellectual power and high moral purpose are 
lost to their cause, simply because they themselves 
are too inert or indifferent to give it scope for exer- 
eise. How can a young man like Mr. Washburn, 
forced out of the public advocacy of freethought be- 
cause he [s too brave and sincere to take false denom- 
inational shibboleths upon hie lips, find a chance to 
continue his work in the dearth of organized liberal 
societies through the country? Неге and there ls 
one, but not enough to afford lecturers the bare ne- 
cessities of Ше, If there were only a few hundreds 
of such societies, liberals would be astounded to see 
what intensity of now suppressed enthusiasm would 
blaze forth in advocacy of their own ideas, We speak 
of what we know. Young men have again and again 
appealed to us for aid in getting into this noble work; 
and it has been with inerpressible mortification and 
saduess that we have been obliged to confess that we 
were powerlese, that the liberals of the country are 
too much engrossed with their private affairs to give 
the tima and thought necessary to advance thelr own 
cause through local organization. They do not know 
thelr own numbers or strength. If they did, they 
would not be contemned or trampled under foot by 
Orthodoxy as they are to-day. Their cause 1s not 
that of a sect, but that of the whole country, aye, of 
all mankind; and its very universality will remain 
the source of its greatest weakness, until they them- 
selves come to comprehend that they have a vast 
public duty to discharge. Speed the day when 
American Liberalism shall shake the slumbers from 
its drowsy eyes, and lay ita resistless hand on the 
rudder of the national destiny! 

Meanwhile, though wholly unsolicited by him, we 
ask al] who can to Invite Mr. Washburn to lecture in 
their town, His address for the present, at least, is 
Revere, Massachusetts, 


Communications. 
HUMAN INSTINCTS. 


“1 understand by instinct a law working to a given 
end by.impulse, yet blindly,—the ie not know- 
. ing why he thus works; а law innate, inherent in {һә 
constitution of the animal, not acquired, but trans- 
mitted, the origin of which is to be found In the 
Intelligent Author of the universe."—Haven's Moral 
Philosophy, p. 330. 

“The difference of mind between man and the 
higher animals, says Mr. Charles Darwin, “great as 
it їз, ls certainly one of degree and not of kind.“ 

That instinct is intelligent force, or physical force 
combined with intelligence, and operating throughout 
all organized life, we think there can be no reason- 
able doubt. That this intellectual force is the power 
of God—all powerful, and everywhere present— 
should also appear reasonable. If God possesses and 
exerts all power, then all the forces of Neture, all 
the actions, movements, and effects produced, are In, 
by, and through him. All animals, from the lowest 
protozoa to the highest mammals, even to man with 
all his superior endowments of thought, congclous 
intelligence, and affectional emotions,—all are only 
the оныд of forces derivable from the same 
omnipotent and original power, the power inherent 
in Nature; for Nature and omnipotence are insepar- 
able, Nature being that which is seen and tangible, 
and omnipotence Its hidden powers. Both are one, аз 
the life and the body are one. 

“Nature! What is Nature?" says George Н. Cal- 
vert, in hia Life of Goethe. All that is, from the 
clod under your feet to the farthest star over your 
head; from the commonest Impulse of the heart, to 
the finest aspiration of the soul; all phenomena, 
mental and phyalcal, psychical and sensible, spiritual 
and corporeal, are embraced in Nature, are all mani- 
festations of the supreme mind." 

The principle of life, and that of instinct and 
reason, emanate from the same source, either directly 
or through various instramentalities. and are but 
different appropriations and degrees of the activities 
of the divine mind and power. Human instincts are 
properly those of the vital functions, and belong to 
the corporeal organism. They may be innately de- 
rived from Nature in common with the instincts of 
other animal organisms, or they may be formed by 
the confirmed habits of individual experience, which, 
as the say goes, becomes a second Nature." 
But, as the habite of the parents descend to their 
offspring, so do these become innate inatincts, inas- 
much as the o; 1s conformed to produce them, 
and are in this way also derived from Nature, and 
yet all from God, the primal power of all being. 

Now маша, according to the quotation at the 
beginning of this article, “that instinct is а law 
working to а given end, yet blindly,” then human 
instinct, whether it concerns the mind and soul, or 
otherwise, must work in the same way—ie intuitively 
acquired, and is perfectly independent of man’s pres- 
ent reasoning powers; and, therefore, all Intuitional 
or Instinctive Impulses are unintellectual on the part 
of the subject, as much пз are those of the ant or 

.the swallow, until submitted to the inferences and 
decisions of reason, Again, instinct and intuition, 


being both the activities of Nature's diffusive mind, 
are intrinsically the same; the former belonging 
more particularly to the physica! constitution, thong’ 
occasionally to — while intuition is more 
ч жү supposed to designate the affections of the 
mind and its emotions, though both sct without con- 
scious intent. Yet how can mind exist and continue 
to be a verity, if deprived of the only qualities that 
give it distinction from animal passivity, the attrib- 
utea of the will-power and 22 7 

We are, however, often reminded by writers whom 
we would suppose to know well whereof they speak, 
that there le such a thing as the *'instinct of reason.“ 
We have always supposed that there was а ''differ- 
ence in kind" between these two powers—the one 
Impulsive and the other a motive power,—one coer- 
cive of Its subject, the other originative and creative; 
but all within the boundaries of Nature. We have 
also heard оѓ philosophical tnstinct,’’ which may be 
Intended as co-partner with the “‘inatinct of reason." 
These Instincts, If not innate and transcendental in 
their nature, like that of Intuition, and beyond that 
of man’s common nature аз а reasoning and moral 
belng, most certainly give the results and benefits of 
reason without the exercise of that faculty, which 
human nature clalms as its own distinctive attribute. 
Even presuming that these gifts of rational Instinct 
are organic impressions, and come by norma! human 
processes, by inheritance or personal habits, still, If 
they operate from any cause во as to be superior to 
and destructive of man’s present reasoning powers, 
they destroy his volitional status, and make him 

ual to the animals that are below him in the sphere 
of being,—to a mere automaton, whichever way his 
faculties may have been substituted or extinguished. 

Oar thoughts, many of them, may be said to be 
instinctive or intuitional, inasmuch, as they seem to 
be spontaneous, and arise in the mind without the 
action of the will. What more can be claimed for 
those which are poet to be peculíarly deposited 
in the soul from a higher source than has ever been 
committed to the human mind to be evolved by the 
exercise of its own functions? These ordinary 
thoughts, not usually claimed aa instinctive, but con- 
tinually springing up in the mind without any ap- 
parent cause, are, it appears to me, as really intui- 
tional as any other thoughts; even as those pertain- 
ing to Deity, immortality, and the sense of right. So 
that, if all casual thoughts are not intuitional, none 
of them are, But those thonghts which many sup- 
pae to be instinctive or Intuitfonal doubtless arise 

m o с tendencies impressed on the constitu- 
tion, elther innately, or according to educational in- 
fluences from the environment of the individual. 

All thoughts and ideas must surely arise from the 
Le pra made upon the mind by external things, 

by the paripadng and deducing facts from such 

impressions, ith regard to what have been called 
"innate ideas," though the intent as affecting the 
organism шау have been just, yet а moment's con- 
sideration ought to dispel the conception of there 
being such а as inborn thought, But may not 
instinctive and intuitional thoughts be placed In the 
ваше category? Measured by the laws of Nature 
and the human mind, these, to me, are unaccount- 
able conceíts,—deductions from nothing; for they 
surely transcend and distort the functions of the 
soul, and overleap the boundaries of created being. 

The fallibility of reason, to be sure, is proverbial; 
aod it may, after all, hardly be wondered at that 
some may lose thelr faith in it, and substitute lu ite 
place some mere imaginary notions of their own, 
thinking, doubtless, that they can fancifully conjure 
up something just as near the trutb as that fallible 
facalty can furnish. But the failure of reason to as- 
certain the truth, we may always know, ls on ac- 
count, not of Imperfection іп reason itself, but of 
our imperfection in the use of It—in our falling to 
reason rightly. But,“ say the opponents of falth 
In reason, there are other faculties and functions 
{п man, other sources of perception and conviction 
than the understanding; these are the sense of duty 
and loyalty of the ections to an invisible Su- 
preme." But whence came this sense of duty—this 
‘Moral Sense," as it 18 sometimes called, but by the 
application of the powers of the mind and the ig- 
nored understanding? Reason with yourself; would 
you know what yon should do to tip? neighbor? 
Do even as you would that he should do unto you. 
Sift out the trae and the good from the débris of 
surrounding things and events? Then shall you, in- 
deed, have a sense of duty," and a conscience void 
of offence toward God and man. 


Reason and the understanding are supposed to be 
incapable of deducing from the things that are seen 
those very facts that concern the progress and wel- 
fare of humanity the most, They depend upon & 
vague notion of moral sansa welling up within them 
from the sources of germ-creation, super-sensuously 
distilled, and independent of natural organs or func- 
tions, Yet the advocates of this system of ethics 
аге incautious enough to call it Sdienes in Relig- 
ion.” Science із the very acme of reason and intel- 
ligence; yet when these persons repudiate reason as 
insufficient for human needs, they vauntingly claim 
their syatem of religion to be established in science. 
They denounce reason as unreliable, yet would fain 
claim it as thelr own method, іа an nism to those 
who never abandon It, but constantly and honestly 
pursue it, and are guided by ite decisions, Moral 
sense is indeed tten by reason, and as such is 
the highest attribute of humanity; otherwise, if not 
во produced, if it ів begotten by the caprice of cir- 
cumstances, and its convictions are not brought be- 
fore the bar of reason to be tested by ita decisions, it 
may answer fora blind falth; but such а faith is no 
more than blind Instinct at all creditable to man in 
his advanced estate, and should be rel to man 
in а purely sav condition. R. P. THomson. 

SAN Јове, Cal., June 8, 1877, 
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THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 
No. XIII. ^ 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


We were brought by the reason! of the last 
article to the of a seeming necessity for exclud- 
Ing will-force and freedom from any рагі in the uni- 
versal arrangement and administration of things. 
It was shown that inherent necessity or fixed fatal- 
ity must be admitted to go for something in the uni- 
verse. It now remains to inquire whether they must, 
therefore, be admitted to go for everything. Thie is 
no longer a mere question fur the metaphyelclans. 
Physical science is taking а strong hold upon it. 
In philosophy the question is identified with that of 
efficient or back-lying causes and final or front-lying 
and soliciting causes (teleology); the former being 
formal, mechanical, Invariable, and so favored by 
the fatalists; the latter being plastic, vitalic, and 
gere or self-originative, and so favored by 

е advocates of free-will and divine Intervention. 
In natural science the question comes forward as be- 
tween evolutionism, In the purely mechanical sense, 
as the sufficient and total explanation of all that oc- 
curs (materialiem), and what we may call supra- 
materialism, which posits the necessity of other 
forces than the purely mechanical and external laws 
of belng, to account, at least, for some of the occur- 
rences of the unlverse. As the former of these views 
(materialism) reduces all eventuation to а single va- 
riety of causation, it is also denominated moniam 
from the Greek monos, SINGLE); and ss the latter 
idealistic) view, admitting a fixed order of external 
causes as operating in part, yet posite other forces, 
or some other force, as essential to tbe uction 
of other classes of phenomena, it is called dualistic, 
as predicating a doublene-s of method in the opera- 
tion of universal things. 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, jast now the 1 sciento- . 


philosopher of Germany, an earnest disciple of Dar- 
win, but surpassing the master in the tendency to 
metaphysical discriminations, is one of those who 
has most fully discussed this subject, in the light of 
the natural sciences, and he may be cited as the 
most pronounced and representative monist, Agas- 
siz, Richard Owen, and St. George Mivart way be 
mentioned among the ablest representatives of the 
opposite school. None of these last must be under- 
stood as opposing evolution for what it may prove to 
be worth; but as opposing the assumption that it 
(as merely externa) and mechanical, or what is the 
same thing, efflelent-causative), covers the whole 
ground, and excludes the ‘necessity of any other 
causation. 

Haeckel characterizes these two schools of th t 
and theory,—the first as mechanical-causal, monistic, 
or unismal; the second as final-causal, teleological, 
DOUBLE-FACED, or DUISMAL (I translate from Natür- 
liche Schipfungegeschichte, Berlin edition, 1868, p. 
18). He gays rightly, in characterizing the duismalists 
(p. 11),. "that it 18 entirely indifferent whether we 
adore this (interpolated) creative (or originative) 
power as a personal God, or whether we conceive it 
as a life-power (via vitalis) or as telic purpose and 
cause (causa finalis). In each case,” he adds, 
“we betake ourselves to the marvellous, as а means 
of explanation"; and this resort, he holds, must be 
absolutely excluded from the beat of the natural 
sciences, He might have added to the ranks of the 
duismalists all those natural scientists who believe 
in type forms or organic types, and who are known 
ва transcendental anatomists, of whom Goethe, Oken 
and Carus were preéminent instances, as contrasted 
"with Cuvier, Buffon, and the ordinary school. It is 
on this ground that I class Richard Owen here, as 
he ів perhaps the most eminent living defender of 
the theory of organic types. 

It is а curiogs and valuable fact which Haeckel 
pointa out, that monism or uniem is the triumphant 

octrine throughout the abiological or inorganic 
range of the sciences; and that dulsm or dualism 
still prevails, lingers, as he would вау, in biology 
(vegetology and zoólogy) ; chat is to say, that the unis- 
mal theory prevails in the lower range, and the duls- 
mal theory in the higher range of these sciences; or, 
rather, that the latter statement was true until Dar- 
win broke through the distinction; and that now 
the monistic or unismal doctrine is rapidly conquer- 
ing In biology also, and, as he supposes, is destined 
absolutely to triumph in both spheres. That. is to 
say, the supposition of the existence of any гусроріе 
of spontaneity, not rigorbuely referable to the chaln 
of antecedent and purely mechanical phenomena, ia 
to be chased from the dominion of life, аз absolute) 
а А assumed to have been from the dominion о 


The admission by naturalistas of the oc¢urrences 
of those seemingly abnormal forms called ''aporta" 
offers some difficulty to the certainty and simplicity 
of this theory; and other difficulties arise within the 
immediate scope of the sciencea in question, which, 
however, I do not propose to dlscusa; but to suggest, 
rather, some farther out considerations which stand 
related to the subject. 

The idea of а spontaneity producing the new form 
independently of any efficient or back-lying causes, 
allies itself with that of final or front lying cause, 
soliciting or, as it were, drawing forth and on the 
exceptional occurrence; and this again with the mup- 
poel: of а typical plan or e to be en- 
acted; and во with the notion of a will or willa, re- 
siding either in the thing itself, or elsewhere, and 
operating on it. Again, obedience to an efficlent 
cause ів compulsory, fatal, necessitarian; and obe- 
dience to а final cause is voluntary or attractive. 
The one operates й ergo, the other à fronte, We 
are thus brought to the simple considerstion of the 
two forms of which we call, in simple language, 
a push and a pull; and the denier of the existence of 


-Anal causes is simply affirming that everything in 
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the economy of universal things is accomplished 
upon the principle of push; and that nowhere la the 
principle of pull illustrated. When science substi- 
tuted pressure for the older idea of suction, that was 
an argument In his favor; but that was in chief part 
in the inorganic realm, and even then we are still 
taught to regard gravitation as attraction; and are 
we at all prepared to discard the notion of attractive 
forces throughout the higher range of universal 
affairs ? 

Doubtless the disputants in this controversy who 
deny the existence of final causes, and so of any 
spontaneous and attractive domain anywhere, are 
not aware of the sweeping nature of their negative 

roposition. They are not aware, probably, that 
t is again the old question of fixed fate and free-will 
in a new arena, and under new conditions; that it is, 
at the other extreme, the question of mechanical 
traction and pulsion; that it is,on middle ground, 
the Доп of physical coerclon and moral suasion 
in the control of the family, the school, and the 
State; that is the question of compulsory or slave 
labor and of "attractive industry" in every depart- 
ment of work, etc., ete. They do not know, that by 
o 

, Virtually , that nothing anywhere 
either {в or should be drawn A pulled, and that every- 
thing is and should be driven or pushed, The gener- 
alizations of universol are, however, like mathe- 
matical formule, by which numerous and remote 
classes of phenomena are drswn в com- 
on of the same- 
them; snd the question 
of teleology is thus bound np In tha same fasciculus 
with these other related questions, 

But іп the usual order of development compulsory 
method comes earlier, and yields gradually to the 
presence of attractive method or charm ; alavery first 
&nd freedom afterwards. It is in accordance with 
` this order that efficient causes, only or mainly, 

should be in inorganic ns&ure, the Jower 
and prior sphere of natural things, and that final 
causes should be recognized In greater measure, in 
the organic or living world; and the doubt must 
atill be entertained whether Haeckel, and his com- 
peers, even by the ald of Darwin, will be able to 
reduce al! the happe of the sphere of life to 
the dead mechanism of efficient causes. 

Absolutely pure monism is indeed impossible. 
Haeckel founds himself, in asserting |t, upon à quota- 
tion from Goethe, to this effect: Matter can never ex- 
ist and be actual without spirit, nor spirit without 
matter" This is an unfortunate authority and an un- 
fortunate Звони for his purpose. First, it dis- 
criminates force as living power, from dead corpus- 
cular matter, or from matter looked at in that aspect; 
and secondly, it identifies force with spirit (Geist). 
This le ample warrant for the dulsm along-side of 
unism or pure and exclusive monism; and then for 
their unity, which makes Goethe to be, what pre- 
eminently he was, a trinismalist (in в naturismal 
way). It is altogether а secondary and incidental 

uestion whether matter and spirit can exist А 

e first and fundamental question ів: Do they 
exist? Is the discrimination between them one that 
has to be made, and во that the study of Its signifi- 
cance ів important? Probably none but an extreme 
theologian, or an extremist of the opposite school, 
say Mr. John Fiske, in his anxiety to put matter and 
aplrit so far asunder at to preclude all possibility of 
ressóning from the one to the other, would Insist on 
the point that epirit, if 16 exist at all, must exist, or 
їп certain states exist, or be capable of axisting, 
ica! Beer ree from matter. The contrary concep- 

on, 
are inexpugnably married or united; and that they, 
in some perhaps unknown or undefined sense, accu- 
rately reflect each other, so that what is true of one 
is true in some way, to be discovered-and defined by 
science, of the other,—this is far more the prevalent 
drift of modern thought on the subject; a drift which 
Is аз yet vague or indeterminate, but which univers- 
ology renders definite and exact. 


Another im t reanlt of this dictum of Goethe, 
adopted by Haeckel, ів the clear Identification of 
force and s This idea once accepted, there is 
no farther 


united, and measurable each in terms of the other; 
and yet, clearly distinguishable as the state and the 
dynamic manifestations of exietenoe, respectively. 
And It is this complex idea which is really meant b 
the monlam or anism of Haeckel; a complerity whi 

is insisted on as being a pure simplicity. Those who 
are then called dualista differ from that view only in 
this: that they concelve that total concrete existence 
exhibits two spheres of being, in the lower and least 
developed of which matter, as such, predominates 


mind, 


which 


more observable laws of Nature. It is even a fair 

uestion whether there be not a whole set of occult 
a in universal Nature, which are aet over 

And aré 3 rone to counterwork, that set of 

the overt laws of Nature which our scientists are 

wotthfly investigating, only mistaking them for the 

whole, while in fact they are merely the half of the 

universal truth of things. 

If then, spirit, the mind-side of things, and the 
occult constitute an equal balf with overt matter 
(and {ts force); and ff yet there is an Identical frame- 
work of adjustment combining the two, and consti- 
tuting them into the obverse and the reverse of the 
ваше general body of existence, the field of scientific 
investigation is stmply enlarged thereby, while yet 


$ matter and spirit always co-exist, that they 


the method of attacking the whole problem is clearly 
indicated. If this be trne—and it ів certain that the 
universological analogies all concur in demonstrating 
it,—then thought and ideas are entities, and nota 
mere resultant of force in matter; matter and force 
(mechanical, efficient causes) are only naturismally 
orlginative, while scientismally or logicismally, mind 
and spirit are so; and universa! existence is the 
prolification from their joint action. In this point of 
view immortality is as probable, not to say certain, 
as oed porpetasl Ше аз true at least as per- 

tual death; and we have only to ascertain in what 

orm this truth is manifested, 

This special identification of matter with efficlent 
causes or the universal push, and of spirit with final 
causes or the universal pull, simplifies the isaue, and 
will lead to im t solutions; and, further on, 
thie larger identification of numerous seemingly un- 
related and remote conceptions, by virtue of a subtle 
sameness in thelr manner of standing related to 
numerous other things, illustrates the way in which 
it becomes рова! Ье to found the unity of knowledge. 
The moet diverse aspects of thonght and being and 

ractical affairs are found to be colligated in the 
nda of an all-ambracing and systematic analogy, 
1 or echo of resemblances, which are trace- 
able from в common fountain-head of unity in di- 
That fountain-h ie the 


* 
+ 


one hand, which coincides with oneness; the change 
or deviation of arting, de ng, atc., on the other 
hand, which cides with twoness, and their co- 
action or combined unity in the production of what- 
soever result. These, again, are the UNISM, ротам, 
and TRINISM, which lie at the basis of the science of 
universal things; and which, when and 
comprehended and tly applied, recsat all 
human thinking, the whole sphere of education, and 
the life of the world; substituting definite knowledge 
for opinion, and substanti in all spheres. 

Hundreds of other related ideas crowd intu con- 
nection with those which have been designated, For 
example, in the matter of family, ch and pollti- 
cal Котргишеш, Ше -causal, compulsory and 
purely mechanical fixed law method la masculoid and 
paternal; the loving, solicitous, 
causal method (ginger-bread in place ef the rod) is 
feminoid and maternal, So remote a matter, there- 
fore, ва womsn's rights, stands intimately related 
with the vindication of the doctrine of final causes. 

In conclusion, let me call the attention of thought- 
fal readers to a series of profound investigations Into 
the basis of induction, & thesis o» before the 
Faculty of Letters, in Paris, bv J, Lachelles, trane- 
lated from the French by Sarah A. Богу, апа раһ- 
lished in the Journal of ve Philosophy, 
St. Lonis, during 1876 and 1877, and particularly to 
the treatment of the subject of final causes, In its 
issue of January, 1877. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 


Mr. EDITOR :— 
Notwithstanding the steady growth of Liberalism 
during the past year, Orthodoxy has been able to add 
tothe numerical в of its churches in many 
parts of the country. It has put forth every effort to 
accomplish this result. The course pursued shows 
that the method in which it has the greatest сопӣ- 
dence ів “getting up revivals." It has not 
anything in its contests with science, for, as Huxley 
says, ‘extinguished theologians lie about the cradle 
of every acience as the atrangled snakes beside that 
of Hercules”; and the means it now employs to 
swell its numbers are a confession that appeals made 
to the understanding and judgment of men fall to 
produce the desired result. Since there ів no use in 
addressing the Intellect with the expectation of mak- 
any considerable accessions to the churches, the 
7 thing that remains for the leaders of Orthodoxy 
to do Is to make increased exertion 


ergy may hops fora long time yet to con- 
tinue their influence and to perpetuate their author- 
ity. This Is the element from which the churches, 
East and West, have been strengthened the past year 
and more. This is notaimply an inference from a 
consideration of the means employed by Orthodory 
to Increase har stre and influence—althongh as 
such itis quite legitimate and proper,—but а fact 
attested by the observation of thousands, admitted 
by the more candid and honest among the clergy, 
and easily demonstrated by reference to the intellect- 
ual calibre of the converta that have been added to 
аг (arcte In any community during the recent 
re в. 

If the character of the converts до not bring honor 
directly to the Church, their numbers augment her 

wer and make her more dangerous. Laga organ- 
[rations even, though composed chiefl unintel- 
lectual men and women, like the Catholic and Meth- 
odist churches, may be able to influence society and 
the State to & rir for ap extent than smaller bodies 
made up largely of educated persons, Brought into 
ecclesiastical organizations and controlled by bigoted 
and. narrow- minded, vet consclentious, leaders, the 
element to which I have referred will, I apprehend, 
be the most dangerous, because the most ignorant, 


unreasoning, and fanatical element with which the 
friends of State Secularization and' impartial religious 
liberty will have to dealin the future. For this rea- 
son alone, if for no other, I cannot regard religious 
revivals, even though some Incidental good can be 
ustly claimed for them, with that indifference which 
hear some Liberals express, The longer I live the 
more deeply I am impressed with the importance of 
a great, organized, сено sustained effort among 
the independent minds of this country to counteract 
the evil effecta of superstition by the diffusion of sel- 
ence and liberal views, and at the same time to labor 
earnestly and unitedly for the triumph of those noble 
principles which constitute the platform of the Na- 
tional Liberal 
Respectfully, B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
THORNDIEE, Mass., June 14, 1877. 
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THE INTEREST DOOTRINE BRIEFLY 
STATED. 


BY BISHOP FEBRETTE. 


The doctrine of money Interest may be briefly 
stated thus :— 

First, we must suppose the debtorto be solvent; 
for if the money is less safe with him than with the 
creditor, the loan contract becomes complicated with 
an insurance contract, and we must study s single 
case. Secondly, we must su the money to 
as safe with the creditor as with the debtor; for 1f it 
is made more safe by the loan, the borrower le en- 
titled to wages for safe-keeping, and so the loan be- 
comes complicated with a contract of service and 
wages, and the case again {a not а simple one. In a 
simple case, the conditions of which are by the nat- 
ure of things necessarily found in every loan, the 
creditor is justly entitled to be com for all 
that he parte with by the fact of the loan, and should 
recelve that co: sation from the partyin whose 
favor he parts with it. On examination we find that 
he а para with two things in favor of two different 


р g 

Firat, he parta with the capital Itself, and that in 
favor of the borrower. The borrower is therefore 
bound to repay to him the capital at the stipulated 
time or times, and is bound to nothing more. 

Secondly, he parts with the certalnty that, when 
the stipulated time comes, the 1 will be repaid ` 
to himself and not to hiv heirs, as he is not immortal. 
By incurring that uncertainty, he damages himself 
and benefits his helrs to an equal amount; and the 
amount ів р rtional to the duration of the loan 
and his probebilities of death, taking into account 
his age, according to tables of mortality. His 
heirs, therefore, may justly indemnify him for the 
risk incurred by him in their interest, by the pay- 
ment of a sum or sums, called interest, of an amount 
proportional to the greater or less probability that 
the capital will be repaid to them and not to him. 

But, supposing the heirs say that they don’t care 
about the matter and will have nothing to do with it, 
and the borrower ів greatly In need of the money, 
and the capitalist consents to lend it to him, what 
shall — Shall се ек 22 incur RE 
compensation the pro ty of the mone re- 

ald to his heirs instead of him? And shall his 
eirs gratuitously receive at his detriment the bene- 
fit of that probability for which they have refused to 
indemnify him? Or shall the borrower himself offer 
Lo step Into the place of the heirs in iudemnifying 
the lender for the risk incurred in their behalf, but 
never recelve any compensation for the 

money thus advanced for them? 

The borrower, in that case, can offer to vicariously 
indemnify the lender for the risk incurred as aforesaid, 
But having paid what he has paid instead of the heirs 
and on thelr behalf, he is entitled, on his reimburs- 
ing the lender or hia heirs for the capital, to deduct 
alf that he had paid in the form of interest. The 
Catholle Church teaches that the lender is bound te 
provide for that deduction by his will. In defect of 
such will, the heirs themselves are bound to allow 
that deduction, which the borrower may demand and 
the courts must award. All laws and stipulations to 
the contrary effect are null and void. 

The purchase of в life annuity for a premium 
differs in substance from а loan contract, as the 

mium or capital is never to be repaid. But the 
ustice or injustice of a premium and annuity con- 
tract is based on the бише pene as that of n loan 
and interest contract. e annuity can never be 
perpetual; and the premium ought to be equal to the 


sum of the expected annual! 9 according to 
life insurance probabilities. ce expenses are ex- 
traneous to all contracte, and are to be borne by both 


parties alike, or by the party most specially benefited. 

[The ingenious Bishop omita altogether a chief 
point in the case: namely, that the lender parta with 
the use of his money during the time of the loan. 
What about that ?—Ep.] 


ORGANIZATION. 


SALAMANCA, June 14, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

May I request all the freethinkers residing in Cen- 
tral and Western New York, includ towns as far 
east as Syracuse and Binghamton, who are In favor 
of a freethought organization for that territory, to 
send me thelr names во soon as they read this note? 

As there is to be а three days’ ve-meeting of 
the Liberals of Central and Western New York, near 
Wolcott, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th days of August 
next, it is proposed, if thought advisable, to form в 

ent organization at that time, to be known as 
"Те Central and Western New York Association of 
Freethinkers.”’ H. L. GREEN. 
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The Index Association, 


Орток, No. 23! WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON, 
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THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
wtterance to the boldest, most oultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 
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Almost cvery number contains а discourse or 
eading article, which alone is worth the price of 
Sne year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, tn 
& letter to tho Editor publishad in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: "That the want of s 
owrnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
push а journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
ecuntry,—is в good signof the times. There lu no 
pash journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later «ЫП read the numbers of your IN- 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Rolig- 
fom. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Bamuel Johnson, John Welas, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs, 
Е. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 

ing of the Free Religious Association" 7 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Moot- 
ing, 187%. W cents. (Four or more, 96 
cents each.) Contains eesayas by J. W 
Chadwick оп “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion ва 
the Expression of а Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Сена 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meot- 
img, 1873. Scents. (Four or more, 96 
cents sach.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, С. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual) 
meeting, 1874. 80 cents (Four or 
more, W cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on "The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on “The 
Raligions Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneechein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mesers. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
ва “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and *Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,”—together with the Secrets 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Keeb- 
ub Ohunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. А. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 36 cents. (Four or 
more,25 cents each.) Contains Easays by 
Wm. О. Gannett, on “The Present Oon- 
structive Tendencies іп Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Oonatruction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. 8, Morse, 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meest- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, оп “The Relation of Re- 
Моп to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
**Osthedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Bavage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Henson and Hevelation, by Williar J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $5.00. 


For series of important Tracts aeo last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


"These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 іа 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Bocrotary, Me Bedford, Maas. 

WM.J.POTTER Sec. F. R. А. 


PUBLICATIONS IND EX 7 R A CT 8.1 


No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations’ 
and “Modern Principles.” MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
rend ‘TRUTHS FOR TRE TD, and 1 admiro 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that’ are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price б cents; 12 copies & cents. 


No.3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
w demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


Ко. 4.—Christian Propegandiam, dy F, 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
eostiiness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God їп the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposee the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 8. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
$1.00. 

No, 1.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 8.—T'he Present Heaven, by О. В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
oonts; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—'The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous оћагао- 
ter of the attempt to intorpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 13 соріва 50 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachmaocnt of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
Band. Sent for fres distribution to any опа 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
us to ons humdred copies. 


No11.—The Ged of Scicmes, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinenoe of 
modern science upon tbe idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00, 


No. 13.—Is Homann Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essay by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


Ho.15.—4m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian eonception of Hoaven, Price 
5 cents; 13 copies 50 centa. 


No. 14. — A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular oonoeptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Raligion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Easays by Bev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 331 WASHINGTON STEEET, 
Bostou, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler aptrit and quleken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for abeorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for tbe pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give placa to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control mnst be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the ohief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of в thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continues to be отв of the 
most marked foatures of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
{nent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as ciroumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
1n every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lara a year, payable in advance; and 30 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. АШ remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or poet-ofüce money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 23) Wasbington Btreet, Boston 
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ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 
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ANY BOOK. In the anbjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on recelpt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solieited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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THE METHOD and VALUE of his 
RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


A LECTURE 
BY 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Price 10 cents, post-paid. 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 
18 Jacob Street, New York City. 


FROTHINGHAM's WORKS. 


— Price. 
Тиз RELIGION Oy НомАнттү (3d Ed.)...81.50 
Oam1rp's BOOK OF RELIGION.............. 1,00 
BTORIES FROMTHE LiPs OF THE TEACHER 1.00 


BTORIES OY THE PATRIABORS............ 1.00 

BELIEFS OF TEE UNBELIEVERS, AXD 
OTHER Don.. . 1.00 

Live OF THEODORE PARKER............. 8.00 


Tax HISTORY OF TRANBOENDENTALISM 
IN New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steal portrait of the author)... 2,50 
TuzORADLEOF THE CHREIPT, A Stady 
їп Primitive Christianity. Octavo, 
Cloth .. iiis d РеРРЕРРРРРАЕЄТ ААР 1.75 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


. PARKER: 


Blograp. Octavius Brooks Froth- 
Es „ Ven Hellotrpe Portrait. I vol. 


Аз exceedingly interesting memorial of а 
very remarkable man—one yt ae p piking 
figuros in Amorican history. Mr. Frothing- 
ham has given a large number of Parker's 
letters and journals not previously published; 
he bas tten in the líght reflected upon 
Parker's words and effort by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which have 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and heroism of Theodore Parker's A. 
reer; and he has written so candidly, an 
with so profound an appreciation of Per y 
characteristic qualities, that his book is of 
surpassing interest. 

‘The New YORE TRIBUNE closes a four and 
& half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up & remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 


Ben tage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
re re agn реген, THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston, 


55t 17 Week to ta, $10 GENTS double their 
} о 8 2 ony aceon Agents, § A4 


THE RELIGION OF OF EVOLU. 
A series of popular lectures by 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 
253 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.50. 
— THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


T H E 


IN D E X 


INDEX will béTorwailied tres by post 
to any of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 

For Half Year, t Bbillngs. 

Ваші oes should be by Interna- 

tíonal POLO Order paysble to Francis Elling- 
Address THE INDEX, 


351 Washington Street, Boston, U. B.- A. 
[HE GODS, AND OTHER 
LEOTURES. 


By Col. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
or иланов, 

This book contains f five Lectures, enti- 
Чед severally: “The Gods," ч Humboldt,“ 
“Thomas Paine," “Individuality,” and “Her- 
etics and Heresies,” Now and cheaper edi- 


tion, Price, donde aid, $1.25. pee THE 
INDEX, 231 Btreet, Boston. 
E 


T H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 
17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 

LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 
tnt pod post free, ТД one year on res repeat In- 
NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Bhould be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 

— . 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


МЕЗ. UNDERWOOD'S 
NEWBOOK 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


OComtents: 


Chase's Fa Improved (Ri Tei (E e Book Book® "рт Ad- 


dom, Dr. Obase Ann Arbor, 


$12 А DAY st home. А ente 
wanted. E 
& OO., Augusta, M. 


WEST NEWTON 


English amd Classica! School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAT,Sept. 


30,1876. Addresa 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


CHEAP OFFER. 


A OOMPLETE ВЕТ of INDEX I 
er LE CE 0 
an on ent of 30 CENTS. 

Address ы IND. 


No. 331 Washington 8t., Boston, Maas 
GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
т. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
å. w. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 


— X complete Bet of Nine 


32 93! Washington Bt., ———— Maa. 
TEREE COMPLETE SETS! 


THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1879, 1873, 1874, 
1875, amd 1876. 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Noatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Seta have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
flle of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 


Address THE INDEX, 331 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


IT 
EVERYWHERE! 


Tho new Liberal League Tract of 20 pages 
entitled," k 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 


1. PATAIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of tbe United 


Силу дессе of the у skating 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed BEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lis Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
bouse at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For TwusTY-FiYE DOLLARS, & still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the aame Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Lifo 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and bung 
upon the wall, wil! make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


League shal! be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
I Washington Street, Boston. 


O ®G@ANIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 


9. Ernestine L. Rose. {tis International Exhibition qu Sundays. — | delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
ine CONSTITUTION and List of Officers, oation, according to the following provisions 
: ame M Aem Y mores tr Proving Letters by | of Constitation of the same:— 
SARA A. UNDERWOOD. Tite is tho Libéral i bist LOCAL AUXILIAHY LIBERAL 
327 pp. Price (pest-paid) 91.75, CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT LEAGUES, 
ddress THE ashingto: In the great іш contest over amend- 
—.— онуи * tus Constitution E the United States ARTICLE XIII,—The Board y Directors 
AB80C — гараа DT коң * = inq e ire ed а more 
FREE RELIGIOUS IA-|* гвопа AnA KOODE and b уб dollars, to 
. EVERY VOTEH, iue a charter for 1024-4 of a local 
Bend to Omooat n Washington Bt. Boston, Маша. | |. hes been published expressly , [йу Liberal е. 
tor TRACTS. ftous distribution by егей friends of Stave | ARTICLE XV.—Local ү т 
Becularization. 
I, TAXATION oy CHUROM PERTY, by the of eT shall be * 
James Parton. 6 ots; ten, 0 &th.; H 8 the administration of 
one hundred, $1.50. Local Liberal isi 2 own local aff The effect of their 
. Pas BrurArwy OP e Dy . V. Qannot than thii Treat by | fellowship pa aimag рур; Loot cntperntion of the 
" LU „ W. 
n. бет өнд — ма м An redet Auxiliary in [4 freeat kind with She National Liberal League 
ту. by Theodore Par | thei: local and with other local ев. All votes of 


ENTALISM, 
ker. Never before published. 
Y. Tum PUBLIO BOHOOL QU. 


&n Pium 
VI. How Вид, We Keer BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Bunda’ A 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Ohurch 
tory. Bunday in the Maseachu- 
4. тра Worki FA 
ppie, 
E. Pratt, 


Nos. II., III., IV., V., YL. 10 ots. caoch; ten 
for 60 cts. : one hundred, #8 
BEASON AND REVSLATI by W. J. Potter. 
3 83 (Ten for 60 4н one hundred, 


PROCEEDINGS Oy THE Е. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxxrrros for 1872, "73, "74, "T5. 85 ota 
each; for 1816 40 cente; four for $1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIF ти RELIGIOR, 
а volume of essays and addresses repre- 

senting the F. R A A, Ls 81.50, 


Pre ash LIBERALS 


beral | Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
ro a2 opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Ате now reniy for delivery, and wil! be 

promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
reas-work, and postage, on the following 
таа :— 


TEN COP 


FIFTY 
ONE HUNDRED ~“ 
TWOHUNDRED " 
THREE HUNDRED “ 
FIVE HUND а 
ONE а сара “ 
N.B. of over 100 copies will be 
sent by prm op Nee UC the De 
— vit ou tany charge for postage, 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
931 Weahington Street, Boston, 


serere 


the Annual all communica- 
Чопа of the Board of Directors, shall shall possess 


no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves, 


AXTIOLE XVL—Eve 
eral 
the 
enti 


local auxiliary Lib- 

rgan in accordance with 
sions of this Constitution shall be 
ar send „а РЫНАН Келте 
tary and thrée other members egates 
to the Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the bestof paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


TO' 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
251 Washington Btreet, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 393. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTEAOT FROM THE "PATBRIOTIO ADDEESB," 


1. The Constitution of the United States lu built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove в failure, if 
the Church ls suffered to control legislation. 


X The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
thoy lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Ohristians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhista, Confucians, Spiritualiate, materialista, rational- 
ista, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheista, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


8. Public or national morality requires.all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of ns- 
tional immorality, & national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fally the equal religious rights and liberties of all the oiti- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citixens in their equal re- 
ligious righta and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
wpecting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


1. No religion can һа true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church bas the 
truth, it dooa not need the pnjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, thë iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Oburch teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good шога! influence becomes ан wicked as tis weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether а fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respéoter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against suoh compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on whioh it із bulit. 


BELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AB А SUBATITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1, 

Bzoriox 1,—Neither Con пог any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of ге! n,or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree а union of 
Church and Btate,or granting any special privilege, im- 


Г) horof the press,or the right of the people 
&bly to assemble 4 to petition the Goverment 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2,—No religious test shall ever be required ава 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State, No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ualifled for the performance of any publio or pri- 
vate me or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in co mence of opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
weeny to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or sbe ів not a voluntary member, 

Sxorion 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, шала ren or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropria D, for the sup rt, or in aid, апу church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or алу school, seminary, or 

‘tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religions order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in w A. pous ritea — Бе charity od or for me 
au or » of any ге! 0 or purpose о! 
any 60 order, or denomination whatsoever. 

BOTION 4.—бопртевв shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legialation, 


ich rel 


GLIMPSES, 


THERE Was quite a tempest In a teapot over the 
Sunday question at the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly in Ohicago: "The synod and presbytery of 
Allegheny some time since pronounced, in the case 
of certain members of the church in Sewickly, Pa., 
that the fourth commandment and the Presbyterian 
standards rendered any share in the pablication or 
sale of a Sunday newspaper inconsistent with God's 
law and with membership of the Presbyterian 
Church. The assembly have now confirmed this 
judgment by a nearly unanimous vote, and declared 
that, if the session of Sewickly does not proceed to 
discipline its offending members, it must itself be 
disciplined. What the Presbyterian standards re- 
quire as to publishers of Monday newspapers, whose 
work is done chiefly on Sunday, we still remain in 
ignorance of,—no test case having been made. Dr, 
Bettinger, pastor of the offending church, pertinently 
asked if the assembly would extend Ка condemnation 
to street-cars and railroads in which some of its 
members own stock; bat the assembly, after a ‘per- 
sonal’ discussion, walved the question," 

Ir 18 quite evident that Judaism, however ‘‘re- 
formed" it may be, is not yet ready to sacrifice Its 
clalm of being the one and only absolutely true re- 
Uglon. The New York Reformer and Jewish Times, 
in its issue of May 11, said: "In hls sermon last 
Sunday, the Rev. Dr. John Hall said; ‘When the day 
shall come that Jewish zeal, intelligence, ardor, 
genlus, courage, and enterprise, combined with Jew- 
ish knowledge of all law, shall be subsidized to the 
service of Christ, no tongue can tell what blessed- 
ness shall be, Then the millennium shall come with 
all ite brightness, when men shall seek God as now 
they despise and reject him.’ The Jews are not 
likely to be 'subsidized to the service of Christ? as 
long as the perpetuity of the religion of Moses re- 
mains one of the fundamental doctrines of Judaism, 
Modifications, arising out of the local, social, and 
political conditions, may be made and have been 
made always in the spirit of the code itself; but to 
suppose that the revelation of Sinal will ever be 
superseded is to misapprehend the very central idea 
of that system—is to misinterpret the history and 
mission of the Jewish race. It is, indeed, to make 
the marvellous preservation of the Jewish people an 
impenetrable mystery, & problem without a possible 
solution." 

THE "HIDBDALE JUDGMENT,” which has called 


out a protest from Dr. Pusey against English decis- 
fons on the Church question, ie thus explained by 
the Nation: “The discussion of the relations of 
Church and State in England is likely to receive a 
new impulse from the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in the case of the Rev. 
Charles Ridsdale, who was charged with varions 
ritualistic practices, and appealed to the Privy Coun- 
cil from an adverse decision of the Court of Arches. 
The tribunal consisted of ten judges, besides four 
bishops and an archbishop; and as the decision was 
unanimously agreed to, It may be regarded ва the 
final one with regard to the points involved. Ac- 
cordingly, по parochial clergyman of the English 
Church (bishops were not mentioned) can hereafter 
wear any other vesture than the surplice during the 
administration of the communion. With reference 
to facing the east, the decision was a compromise, 
The opinion was expressed that the clergyman 
should stand at the north side of the communion- 
table, facing the south; but not wishing to force a 
specific direction where none ls to be found in the 
Rubrics, the judges limited thelr decision to the re- 
quirement that the clergyman must so stand that 
the communicants present may be able ‘to see the 
breaking of the bread and the performance of the 
other manual acts’ necessary; in other words, he 
must not turn his back to them. The use of wafer- 
bread and the placing of а crucifix on the screen 
separating the chancel from the nave of the church 
are forbidden. The declaion ів an important one, 
inasmuch as‘it determines the position of the Estab- 
lished Ohurch with regard to some matters which 
have been for a long time in dispute, The course of 
the extreme Ritualists may now be looked forward 
to with some interest, as upon it may depend the 
continuance of the present agitation for diseatablish- 
mant." 


NoBopY into whose hands this number of Tux 
INDEX falls should omit to read, from the first to the 
last word, Mr, Frothingham's most beantiful and 
wisely discriminating address on Theodore Parker. 
We do not think that any one else has expressed so 
fair and just, so sympathetic and at the same time во 
conscientiously impartial, an estimate of this great 
character, It is a very noble tribute to one who was 
worthy of such tributes as few men are, Integrity 
in lts highest sense, catholicity, outspokenness, 
manliness of personal character,—these are, in Mr. 
Frothinghmm's opinion, the secrets of Parker’s per- 
sistent hold on the attention of mankind. If we 
were to add anything to this list of resplendent yin- 
tues, it would be a great, deep, and unaffected warm- 
heartedness, which lit np all bis writings with в 
sunny radiance from within and made the common: 
people hear him gladly." This is а very different 
thing from the mere trick of enlogizing "sentiment!" 
and "heart," which one may be an adept in who 
himself Is as devoid of genuine warmth as a cold 
potato, Parker was no fastidious critic, carping 
and cavilling and never satisfied except with the odor 
of frankincense burned by sdmirers under his own 
nose, If he saw what was cruel or false, he blazed 
out with а aplendid, fiery wrath that shrivelled up 
the offender, while his ordinary mood was that of a 
wholesome, hearty, inborn -kindliness which made 
him love, not only humanity, but men—a distinction 
with а mighty difference. His “sentimenta” were 
too real and powerful to be merely paraded on State 
occasions as elegant adornmenta of his person, and 
then wrapped up carefully in camphor and laid awsy 
for preservation till next time; they were his life, 
fired his son! to heroic words and deeds, and created 
great surges of feeling and high purpose in other 
souls, Here was an element of permanent power 
which ought to be Included among the others. It 
helped largely to make the man whom Mr. Frothing- 
ham во skilfully and so admirably portrays. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we a # the offer of the Boston IwDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; bu 
that we assume no responalbility for an else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ts general editoria] management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other dcclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

8. We demand that the big my ped of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, e navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all pases appropriations for educa- 
Чопа! and charitable institutions of & sectarian character 
shall conso, 

€ We demand that all religious services now sustained 
2 the government shall be a hed; and especially that 

ð use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly aa a text-book or avowedly as а book of religious wor- 

ip, shall be prohibited. 

б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Btates, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cenae. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in alf other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established In Ite atead. 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing me observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
p А 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
Ouristian“ reis Mer be abrogated, and that all laws 
shal! be conformed to the n of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty: 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
Practical administration of the ваше, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to cette pert pr апу other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
òd and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 

to 


whatever changes shall prove this end shall be 
vanslstently, unflinchingly, and prompoy made, 


The above is the platform of Тив Inpex, so far as the 
editoris individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


The Claim of Theodore peo 


AN ADDRESS. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


On the thirteenth of May, 1860, Theodore Parker 
таз buried in the Protestant burial-ground, hard by 
the Pinti Gate, in the Italian city of Florence. The 
services were extremely simple,—the reading of the 
Beatitudes by an old friend; that was all. There 
was no address, no prayer, no idle, sentimental word 
of eulogium, Tt waa в festival,—the day of ascen- 
sion”; and the streets along which the little proces- 
sion were gay with flags and merry throngs of 
peop e in their spring attire The deep-hearted 

ends of the departed prophet hailed the omen as 
one of promise for his futare. was the 
body cold in the ground when the Civil War broke 
ont which for four years absorbed every thought of 
the American people. "Twelve years of doubtful 
peace have barely sufficed to trammel up the con- 
sequences" of the convulsion, All this time Parker 
has been sleeping ; ble memory tenderly cherished by 
his friends, his influence deep in a few centres, his 
name spoken with reverence among earnest people, 
but his books piled ароц publishing shelvea, and his 
works unknown to the people for whom he gave hie 
life, It was believed, even by many of his warmest 
admirers, that his day was over; but now, at the 
moment when the country, recovering from the 
effects of its deadly conflict, is entering on а new 
career of peace, the name of Parker Is heard again. 
It le thought worth while in some quarters to assail, 
depreciate, cslumniate him; in other quarters, it is 
thought worth while to defend, vindicate, and inter- 
pret him. Hie beliefs and his disbeliefs are made 
subjects of discussion; his poeltion ів readjusted, 
The old enemies are confronted by new friends; and 
the ancient battle between Christianity and КаЧоп- 
alism seems likely to rage again around the standard 
which he setup. It may not be thought untimely, 
therefore, to offer some thoughts In explanation of 
the hold he still has on the minds of men. 

To what does this man owe his resurrection and 
his present power? Why does he survive? Wh 
are people still interested in him and his ideas? 
cannot think the revival of sympathy due to the ideas 
so much as to the man, The ideas are no longer new 
ors . The man is more ori and s 
now than he was in his lifetime; for he lived in the 
most earnest period of our moral history, when one 
form of his greatness was shared by many heroic 
men and women. We live in an of lassitude, 
when heroism із discredited, and truthfulnese la un- 

pular. The school of theology to which he be- 
onged {a not, probably, on the Increase, the forms of 
thought having changed much In fifteen years; the 
school of philosophy, of which he was a prominent 
champion and an eloquent interpreter, ie, on the 
whole, at present losing ground the intellectual 
world. The particnlar movement which he inaugu- 
rated and led has in great measure spent its force, 
and is traceable now as an indefinite Influence rather 
than asa clear current. His writings are interesting 
more from their exuberance and glow than from 
thelr originality of thought. In the multiplicity of 
books, bis will be likely to receive less notice 
they deserve. 

he new interest in Parker can ee gone pe owlng to 

his disbellefs, They were never of primary impor- 
tance In bis own estimation, but, however pro- 
nounced, were altogether secondary; and now sim- 
ilar disbeliefa аге so common as scarcely to attract 
attention. He did indeed reject the doctrines pecul- 
lar to the Christian system, rejected them explicitly 
and vehemently. But so did thel , respectable, 
and Intelligent sect to which he belonged; so did 
multitudes who were not of thls sect; so do much 
p multitudes now,—thinking men, golng much 
arther than he did, and resting In conclusions which 
he dreaded. In his own city and generation he made 
himself conspicuous by the energy of his assaults on 
what he considered the abominations of the popular 
theology, and the practical evils to which It led. But 
this immediate, temporary prominence will not ex- 
plain the fact, that now he is a power. It is clearly 
seen, at present, that the doctrines of trinity, fall, 
incarnation, atonement, salvation, judgment, are 
parts of a consistent scheme professed by Christen- 
dom, but of no concern to simply philosophical 
minds which, outside of Christendom, deal with 
speculative questions on their rational merits. These 
are disposed to leave the Christian system to itself, 
and to substitute for the policy of assault the policy 
of neglect. The fierce charges that Parker led 
inst dogmatism and euperstition are discontinued. 

e flanking manœuvre ів more in vogue. His 
method looks, to our eyes, rude, unskilful, mechan- 
ical, conducted with vast learning and ample ability, 
but proper to a more primitive warfare than іа prac- 
tised in the modern world of intellect. The Prince 
Ruperta have given place to the Von Moltkes; and it 
EN improbable that their tactics will ever ba 
reviv: 


Neither could the sudden rejuveneacence of Parker 
be ascribed to his beliefs; for his beliefs are not In 
the current of living mind to-day. "They that hold 
them hold them, in large measure, on other grounds 
than his; and such as do not hold them will not, in 
large numbers, be persuaded by the a ents that 
were of greatest welght to hls own mind. "The arena 
of argument has shifted Ita locality. The bellevers 
in God and immortality rely on other evidenca than 
that by which he was satisfied, and hold their faith 
In other forms than commended themselves to him. 
To say that he was a believer in the cardinal truths 
of religion is to say nothing; he was a passionate be- 


lever in them; he believed clearly, itively, and 
with all his soul, Of such bellevers, there were not 
many in his day; they are very rare in ours, The 
annals of Christendom contain but few names so 
bright as his; he was an apostle in fervor of convic- 
ton. One wonders, in reading hia discourses on 
Theism and Athelem how he could have spoken as 
» did,—how ке, epe de bed the t in 
age во 8 во bitterly discouraging; how he 
contd have described him as sending out his Intellect, 
and receiving nothing from it when it came back,— 
“Nothing but the reflection of its own littleness mir- 
rored on the surfsces of things"; as sending out 
his moral sense, and seelng it return “silent, alone, 
and empty"; ss sending out hie affections, and hear- 
ing from them the announcement, that ''there іа 
naught to love"; that he may love “‘gravitation, co- 
hesion, the. prim qualities of matter,“ but that 
“naught else abides” ; as sending out his soul, and 
again hay. Fora Ng y the message that the uni- 
verse ia a rder, and mana confusion.” His be- 
lief in personal immortality was noble, was inspir- 
ing, simply and grandly human; but we marvel that 
he could have laid on it the stress be did, saying: 
"If to-morrow I am to perish utterly, then I & 
only take counsel for to-day, and ask for qualities 
which last no longer. My fathers will be to me only 
as the таай out of which my head-corn le grown, 
dead, They are like the rotten mould of earth ; their 
memory of small concern to me, Posterity: I shall 
care nothing for the future generations of mankind. 
I am one atom in the trunk of а tree, and care noth- 
ing for the roots below, or the branch above. I shall 
sow auch seed as will bear harvest to-day; I shall 
know no higher law. Passion enacts my statutes to- 
day; to-morrow ambition reverses the statutes: and 
these are my sole legislators. Morality will vanish; 
expediency will take its place." The enthusiasm 
that prompte such declarations is worthy of all re- 
spect and sympathy; but the doctrine will not com- 
mend itself to the deepest-hearted men and women 
of this generation; and tbe suggestion it offers to the 
and careless, that unbelief in personal im- 
mortality logically consorte with sensuality, will be of 
sinister omen and dangerous consequence, To tell 
unbellevers, who are many, that their unbelief con- 
ducts Inevitably to beastliness is а terrible incentive 
to beastlinesa in those whose humanity needs all the 
support that can be given. The wise preachers of 

s generation are using much effort to make it ap- 
poar that morality is not dependent on belief in a 
‘ature life, 

Mr. Parker's faith in the essential rectitude of hu- 
man nature need not be insisted on. It was his 
great falth,—the soul of all his faith; out of it his 
whole system w. This explains his enthusiasm 
for Jesus, аз the consummate Man—so eloquently 
expressed in the well-known sonnet :— 

Oh thou great Friend to all the sons of mon, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive's chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe, 

We look to thee; thy truth ls still the light 
Which guides the nations, ping on ir way, 
Btumbling and falling in disastrous nigbt, 

Let hoping ever for the perfect дву, 

Yes, thou art still the life; thou art tbe w: 

The holiest know,—light, life, and way of heaven! 


And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 
топ by the light, life, way, which thon hast given. 


The of infidelity cannot reat on the man 
who had auch faith as this. We do not look for such 
faith among infidels, It ls rarely found am be- 
Uevers, Yet it is not this faith which makes Par- 
ker's memory dear to living men; for of those who 
hold his memory dear, the greater part, wa must be- 
lieve, do not share his enthusiasm forthe Man of 
Nazareth, of whom they profess to know much less 
than he felt persuaded of: and they who hold his 
memory in dread entertain views of Jesus quite in- 
compatible with such as his. 

Parker's power over the present generation la cer- 
tainly not due to his faith in prayer, or in the per- 
sonal providence of the Infinite ; who, having 
made the world in perfect wisdom, from perfect ma- 
terials, for perfect ends, watches over it, and makes 
sure that the end is accotapliohed; Such a concep- 
tion of providence ia becoming leas and less accepts- 
ble to thinking man. The believers in providence 
до not hold it in thia guise any more, but, by the ald 
of science, are forming new ideas of the living unl- 
verse. The literal theism of Parker is going out of 
fashion, both as a system to bring unbellevers to con- 
yiction, and as a system to furnish bellevers with 
consolation, The atheist does not respect It; the 
theist does not find reposegin it as of yore. The 
school that retains it is befoming smaller year by 


ear, 
" The more remarkable is the Influence which this 
man still poussent charm he still exerts. Had 
hia thoughts been greatly in advance of his time, it 
would be merely a thing of course that his power 
Bhould be recognized more after his death than dur- 
ing his Ше; but that this should be truly said of & 
man whose specific thoughts have been distanced In 
less than twenty years іа a remarkable circumstance. 
There must have been something more than the 
thoughta ; something behind them, or at the centre of 
them, which outlives them, іа untarnlahed by their 
decay, {з uncompromised by their epe pl 
something in the man гут: Independent of his 
views; something which the peculiarity of his views 
merely served to Illustrate; some human quality, 
which finds its way to the heart of human beings. 
It is our business now to Inquire what this may have 
been. It presents Itself to me In three aspects. 

1. The first ів that of INTEGRITY. Theodore Par- 
ker was a man of oe By this I do not mean of 
mercantile integrity. at he pald his debts and kept 
his word,—that may be assumed; for it has never, 
even by his worst enemies, been called in question. 
He was a man of integrity in а far deeper.sense than 
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this. He was а whole man, sound and complete, in 
the sense of being perfectly al one with himself, 
mind, heart, will, according well, and making one 
music." There was no break between his thought 
and his impulse; none between his impulse апа 

r N none between his determination and 

8 deed. 

It js not easy at а glance to apprehend the fall sig- 
nificance of this saying. There һауе been men be- 
fore, there are men now, in all communions, who 
faithfully live up to their idea. The notion that the 
churches sre fall of hyponrites, that there is a sys- 
tematic, customary, deliberate, and accepted divorce 
between creed and conduct, between professors and 
preachers of religion, finds no countenance on this 
platform. Talk like that belongs to the cant of anti- 
religlonists, who think more of a chance to make a 
stab at religion than they do of an opportunity to dla- 
course of truth. In all churches, as I believe, there 
is a fair amount of sincere fidelity to conviction. 
But ln these cases there ia usually an expression of 
effort which le painful and dispiriting. е bellever 
works himself up to the point of conslatency; tolls, 
paye, denles himself; confesses to a sharp conflict 

tween his desires and his duties; clipa and re- 
duces certain parts of his Intellectual system. The 
faith is forever com in with power and rebuke, 
forbidding this, prescribing that. The obedience ів 
not glad or entire, but partial and austere. The 
religious life ls called а battle; the religious charac- 
ter is the result of discipline. With Parker, it was 
poer and emphatically the reverse. His whole 

ing responded joyfully to his faith. His loyalty 
was glad. He loved obedience; to him, service was 
freedom. He had no inclination to go in a direction 
other than that Indicated by his thought. The path 
he preferred to tread was the path of duty; hie re- 
Mglous experience was his happy experience. The 
thought of God warmed him; the thought of immor- 
tallty made him leap and sing; the conviction of 
Providence * Im with perpetual motive for 
praise. Where hls mind went, his whole being went 
also, without hesitation or halt. 

Nor із this all. The correspondence between 
thought and life in this man was rational. The 
thought animated and controlled the life by reason 
of the natural relation they bore to each other. The 
thought was not a tradition, not an inheritance from 
church or ancestry, not a system imparted at a single 
stroke, lu a moment of conversion, but the result of 
personal! feeling, of deep reflection and study. It 
came to him аз he read and ndered, as he walked 
and talked. Thus accepted, It was heartily accepted. 
It became the basis of his existence,—the mind of 
bis mind; therefore the heart of hls heart, the soul 
of his soul. He used to say of himself, that he loved 
ease and elegance; but, when the new ideas had 
fairly taken possession of his mind, the rest of his 
being fell into accord with them. It may be said of 
him, that he was all of apiece. He was not aman of 
several lands and climates, the part of him that 
was alive on Sunday being dead or torpid all the 
remainder of the week; the part of him that was at 
home In Jerusalem being а s anda T m in 
Boston; the part of him that lived in the library 
haying no acquaintance with the part of him that 
walked the street. In public and private, at home 
and abroad, he was the same person, equally grave, 
ына gay, egually earnest, always bea nis faith 

th him,—a faith so cheering and ennobling that It 
permitted no moment of discouragement or fear, and 
consecrated every moment to kindness and courage. 

Such utter sincerity carries with it an immense 
power, It is nothing less than the projection of the 
whole man upon the circle in which he moves and 
acts. It multiplies his energies, and drives his 
thoughts In with the whole force of nature. In the 

udgment of many, thie ia the secret of Mr. Moody's 
uence,—s man with a narrow, Irrational, repul- 
віте creed, t which human nature rebels; an 
ignorant man, illogical, rude, he nevertheless Im- 
presses, awes, fascinates people who are out of sympa- 
thy with his ideas, and even gains the respect of 
ple who regard his ideas by themselves with ab- 
orrence. Even philosophers of the scientific school, 
while dissenting all thro from the opinions ad- 
vanced by the reylvallsts,“ found themselves drawn 
to them by the spirit of earnestness which animated 
their conduct, Men who bagk up their worde by 
8 lives are sure of an audience and of a 
following. The creed that is fortified by character 
wins the battle, though it be narrow, stupid, de- 
humanizing, The creed that ie not fortified by char- 
acter loses the battle, though It be wide, liberal, en- 
conraging, humane. For thoughts alone pass over 
the anrface of society like the wind, softly breatbing 
or flercely blowing; but thoughts sustained and aní- 
mated by consistent character have the power of 
sunshine and rain to quicken the germs and nourish 
the roota of life. If the small, puny, ghastly system 
propelled by such force will go so far and achieve so 
much, it is not at ail surprising that a faith like 
Parkers, so wholesome and encour: to every 
element of human nature, sustained as it was by a 
life entirely lu accord with it, should keep alive his 
memory and his power years after hla death, and 
should cause his influence to revive even on soll 
which civil war had soaked in blood and sown with 
cannon shot. So whole-hearted a man as he was ls 
not seen once in а century. А disti ed Ortho- 
dox preacher, announcing the fact that a well-known 
rationalist minister was to lecture in Ма town, sald 
that some men would do more with a rusty old jack- 
knife than others would with а whole chest of tools. 
Parker would have carved his monument with a jack- 
knife, had he no more effectual Instrument; 
but, having a whole set of tools, he could not fall to 
build one more enduring than brass, 

2. Another point of importance to an es te of 

his continued Influence is the catholicity of his mind, 


the receptiveness of other men's ideas. He was a 
universal reader and listener. All thinkers of all 
schools laid their books on hia table; and he read 
them with a candor that was, as far as possible, with- 
out prejudice, It was a belief of his that the teacher 
in religion should make himself acqualnted with 
avery school of thought, and be willing to learn from 
all, To be the preacher of а traditional system, the 
champion of а fixed and unalterable creed, was, in 
hia judgment, an Infidelity to the position he occu- 
pied, a repudiation of the most sacred vow he made. 

To 9 the moral power of thia view, Its 
originality must be clearly understood. To вау that 
It ls not the custom of preachera to include in their 
reading other books dan those that support their 
own opinions is to say what amounts to nothing. It 
ia not putting the case too strongly, to affirm that 
many teachers make it a rule, a principle, to read 
nothing bnt what maintains the system they teach. 
The writings of critics, opponents, or even dissenters 
are not opened; or, if opened, are read with eyes eo 
keen to detect faults, so dull to perceive merita, that 
no justice is done them,—as, indeed, no justice can be 
done when the whole mind із diseased by prejudice. 
The dogmatica! training of the sects disqualifies the 
Intelligence for wei arguments and making 
allowance for opinions, 6 assumption which dog- 
matism starts with, that the system it professes is the 
true one, and that all others are false; that its truth 
and their falsity are both certified by supernatural 
authority; that therefore it is commanded to belleve 
that the books that support the truth shall be studied; 
that the books which oppose the truth shall be ban- 
ished as godless and detestable,—this primary assum 
tion, I say, makes it morally as well as intellectually 
impossible to read widely or candidly, The con- 
science is committed to disingenuousnesa and dis- 
honesty. Ignorance becomes a duty of religion; 
superclliousness and fraud are acts of .piety. To 
condemn books they have never read; to denounce 
opinions they have never tried to understand; to 
malign men they have never taken pains to become 
acquainted with, Is the accepted, approved, conse- 
crated method of “religious” papers. So rare is the 
example of intellectua! candor on the part of the 
"religions" platform and prese, that when an in- 
stance of It occurs, it calls forth general remark, 

This is one reason of the intelligent distrust of 
preachers and teachers, "This explains the charge of 
cowardice, meanness, hypocrisy, that is so frequently 
brought against them,—a charge that le abundantly 
well supported by а consideration of individual In- 
atances, but that loses ite t when it Іа recognized 
that the Individuals are victims of an insane princi- 
ple, which makes them Incapable of reading or un- 
derstanding or тойла opinions other than thelr 
own. Thelr meanness, therefore, they are not wholly 
chargeable with, any more than for thelr feebleness. 
At heart, after all, intelligent people respect candor 
and courage; at heart, they distrust narrowness and 
prejudice, and characterize it as fear, The open- 
minded teacher, who is known as a lover of truth 
more than as a lover of his creed, gains the confi- 
dence and wins the ear of mankind, The teacher 
who, knowing what others belleve, and weighing It, 
still has persuasions of his own, will find a multitude 
ver A hear his word. Though his ideas be new, 
* ng, and unpopalar, they will obtaln recognition 
at last. 

Theodore Parker was one of these; he did his best 
to understand the system hs controverted; he con- 
sidered all sides; he knew what opposing schools 
held, and the grounds which opposing hers oc- 
cupled. The strongest books were familiar to him, 
not the weakest. It is not asserted nor suggested, 
that in trying to understand the system he contra- 
verted he was always successful. ere were sys- 
tems or points in systema he could not appreciate. 
Every mind has its limitations; every generation has 
its intellectual boundaries which may not be passed 
over except by men of transcendent genius; and such 
itis not claimed that Theodore Parker was. There 
were fields of thought he could gaze on from a die- 
tance, but could not explore or traverse. That he 
had the truth, or more than a small fraction of the 
truth, ls not affirmed. That he loved the truth more 
than he did his opinion or the opinions of hia sect is 
affirmed. This love of truth attracted to him multi- 
tudes of ingenuous minds, and will continue to at- 
tract multitudes more. His “ayatem’’ may pass 
away; indeed it has already begun to decline: but 
the open-mindedness of the man preserves {ts charm 
and its power, and will preserve them both, while It 
is so rare a quality in the professors of religious 
truth. Nay, we shall be prepared to find Parker's 
popularity increase on thie account; for open-minded- 
ness in religious teachers has not kept prim 
open-mindedness in other departments of human 
speculation, When men venture to read newsp 
and magazines, to listen to lecturers on unfamllizr 
subjects, and to think it practicable to learn some- 
thing outside of their inherited tradition, the stub- 
born bibliolatry of the pulpit and religious presa 
is more offensive than it was in other days; and & 
man like Parker, who was not afraid to think, has a 
claim on homage. 

It may be said that Parker owed his breadth of 
reading to his enormous reading power, which made 
easy to him what to others is impossible; and to hia 
prodigious memory, which retained whatever it re- 
ceived, But the disposition to use the power,— 
whence came that? Is the love of truth always cor- 
responding to the power to obtain it? Experience 
often shows that the two are not in concurrence at 
all, That Parker'sreading power and retentive mam- 
ory were a at advantage to him will not be de- 
nied; it enabled him te illustrate in в very complete 
manner that love of truth which was his character- 
istic. But had this singular gift of reciplency and 
retention been no greater than ordinary, the love of 


truth 


being the same, the few books would have jus- 
tified the spirit which the many illuminated; the 
limited read route have exhibited the man. He 


who can candidly read the single volume of hia op- 
ponent shows his love of truth aa well, though not 
as conspicuously, as he that can candidly read а hun- 
dred; for the love of truth ia а quality, the Intrin- 
sic virtue whereof is in no wise dependent on quan- 
tity or bulk. 

. Let me name one feature more of Theodore 
Parker’s character which, in my judgment, goes far 
to explain his popularity; I refer to his out-spoken- 
ness. He had no concealmerts, no disguises. He 
never faltered or compromised. Не was no tactician 
In the pulpit or out of it. Having spared no effort 
to arrive at the troth, through study and reflection, 
he communicated it with simpl 
ness. It seemed to be his endeavor to penetrate be- 
neath all layers of qualification, to avold all possible 
misunderstanding, to dispense with all neutral tints, 
and present Ша thought,—hie whole thought,—so that 
the least instructed and least prepared mind might 
8 his meaning. He never was tempted to 
imitate the example of the preacher who made it Ф 
point to have In every sermon at least one sentence 
that no one in the congregation could understand, 
The charge зо frequently made against preachers, that 
they keep back their deepest thoughts, waa never, to 
my knowledge, in mature life brought against him. 
So outspoken was he, that it was very difficult for 
him to understand the reserved, reticent men, who 
from mental indecision, halfness of conviction or 
knowledge, constitutional prudence or an overpoise 
of p cal wisdom, withheld from the public thelr 
private misgiving or persuasion, Perhaps the near- 
est he ever came to injustice was when he spoke of 
men whom otherwise he loved and honored who, as 
he knew well, entertained in the study opinions they 
did not promulgate to the world. ey thought as 
he did, yet they turned away from him; they agreed 
with him, yet joined the company of his persecu- 
tors. He could not understand how men could send 
thelr minds onward in advance of their sentiments, 
and make pleasure excursions into territory they 
were not prepared to occupy. The * —— 
that rested on the publie teacher made Imperative 
ирон him the duty of establis an absolute con- 
fidence between hím апа those who came to him for 
instruction, To withhold from them the inmoat 
contents of his mind was disingenuous, To conceal 
them was deceitful, To deny them was dastardly. 
His hearers might be sure that in listening to him 
they listened to the honest TE of an honest 
man. The opinions expressed might be unpopular, 
even cbnoxious; that was to his mind a reason for 
giving them utterance. The doubt, the disbelief, 
came to his lips, not as gladly, but да sincerely as the 
faith and hope, “M friends!” he said in a dis- 
course on Immortal Life, “I look at things as they 
are,—at least strive to do во; and, if I had come to the 
conclusion that man was mortal only, I should pro- 
claim my consclentions conclusion strongly and 
clearly and right out. If I thought In my heart that 
there was no God, why, then, I should proclaim that 
odious conviction," And so he would have done; 
for deep as his love of truth was his faith In truth- 
falnese. 

The wisdom of this course le not at present under 
discussion. There is another side to the question of 
outspokenness, There ів something to be eaid for 
the policy of walting and withholding, lest the word 
may be hasty and !ll-advised. An absolute faith in 
the truth is quite compatible with distrust of one’s 
own success in finding ЇЇ; nay, hesitancy In speaking 
one’s whole mind may epring from respect for the 
entire truth; but it admits of no doubt that the 
frank, outspoken natures are the most attractive and 
the most popular, At all events, the common suapl- 
clon of craftiness and timidity cannot attach to them, 
Thelr frankness alone із a рте, But, where frank- 
ness is accompanied by ability, the power is something 
tremendous, 

On the whole, then, I should say that manliness 
was Theodore Parker's crowning азау and supreme 
claim to distinction. That he other most re- 
markable gifts is conceded as a matter of course, 
Everybody knows that he had. But this was his 
prime characteristic. The other gifts he had In spite 
of himself,—his thirst for knowledge, his love of 
books, his all-devouring industry, hie unfailing mem- 
ory, his natural eloquence or power of affluent ex- 
pression; but character men regard as lesa a gift than 
ап acquisition,—the frult of aspiration, resolve, fidgl- 
у e product of dally, nay, of hourly, endeavor, 

ence it is that intellectual greatness does not im- 
press the multitude; even genius has but а limited 
Bway over the masses of mankind. But character 
goes to the roots of life. In fact, Theodore Parker'e 
eminence as a man of thought and expression In 
words has concealed from the world at large the 
intrinsic quality of the person. His reputation as 
theol , preacher, controverslalist, has concealed 
the greatness which comes to light as the dust of 
controversy subsides. The very causes in which the 
herolsm of his manliness was displayed—as, for ex- 
ample, the anti-slavery cause, to which he devoted во 
much of his time and vitality—rendered inconspic- 
nous the contribution he made to the treasury of hu- 
mane feeling. Now that that great conflict Is over, 
now that its agitations have ceased and its heats have 
cooled, the character of which this conflict revealed 
buta portion, the career in which this long agony 


ty and direct- 


‘was bnt an episode, loom up into distinctness, 


The greatest of all human achievements Is з manly 
character,—gulleless, sincere, and brave; that he by 
all admission possessed. He earned it; he prayed for 
it, meditated for it, worked for it,—how hard, hia 
private journals show. And for this he will not be 
forgotten. For this he will be remembered as one of 
the benefactors, one of the emancipators, of hie kind. 
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4 FRENCH DOCTORESS ON DOCTOHRESSES, 


I have no Intention to plonge into the controversy 
going on in London on the desirability or otherwise 
of ladies {а medical degrees. Personally, I am 
for letting individua! women be й law unto them- 
‚ helves. ey are the best judges of the path they 
should follow in avoiding s descent into the work- 
house, or In escaping from the limbos for the female 
mind, which our tea-drinking civilization has created. 
What I propose to do is, to give the confessions I 
have extracted from a married lady of family, 
blameless life, and very peculiar experiences. She 
хм Into the best society. She understands its shib- 
leth, and knows how to practice It; but her con- 
formity proceeds from a bh to avoid friction. I 
have met her at most of the Embassies, at the houses 
of the most reputed authors, st Thiers’, Victor 
Hugo's, Gambetta's; and I know that she has a foot- 
the noble Faubourg. Her husband is engaged 
in the editorship of a journal. He wanted assistance, 
and she thought that, belng gifted with a facile pen, 
she might as well assist him, In helping him in 
hia work, she percelved she had not a sufficiently 
rich stock of brain furniture, though of book knowl- 
edge she had early acquired a larger store than most 
ш, or indeed young men. Besides, she bad seri- 
ously studied pictorial art, which, if it did not make 
her painter, taught her to obeerve accurately, and 
to seek for beauty elsewhere than in the creations of 
М. Worth, My friend succeeded fairly in her news- 
paper work. But she was dissatisfied with what 
she did. Her “copy” she condemned as spindle- 
ahanked ; as lean kine that was devouring al] the fat 
kine, bred of years passed in youth in a fine old li- 
i „and in contemplation in a manor house be- 
yond the reach of railways, She felt she needed to 
study life In its bright and sunny sides; in its splen- 
dor and its profo misery. The fairy tales of aci- 
ence were a sealed book to her, and she quletly set 
before her to open tham. To this end she has, with- 
out being в doctoress, walked the French hospitals, 
She geta French medical men—profesaors and savanta 
for greater to introduce her as a colleague. 
Lecturers and demonstrators wink at the white lie, 
lt saves appearances, and that is all they want. 
Gambetta has opened to her Belleville and the Red 
country in the south of France. Citizens in the 
eccentric quarters of Paris receive her in an open- 
hearted way; and, perhaps, she may hereafter render 
them the service of rectifying the impression the so- 
called realisma of M. Zola are creating. 
Apropos of the declalon of the Convocation of the 
London University, I said to her last night, Do 
you think, my dear lady, that it unsexes women to 
send them in among medical students?" “Look at 
me," she answered, standing up as she epoke, and 
чаре.” With s good consclence, I might have paid 
er & compliment when I acce her ыйсы, 
and scanned her from head to foot. A delightful, 
plump, good-tempered little being she was. There 
was something in her eye which sald, “I accept all 
the social fictions going, just for what they are Worth. 
But I am enchanted to meet with somebody who 
does not overvalue them. Pray, if you are a know- 
ing augur, treat me as another," What sculptor 
has furnished you, madam, with your dimpled 
hands?" Т demanded, as a ate . extracting a 
confeselon, If I knew, I should decline to tell 
yon," she replied. “L dislike beating about the 
bush. Let us return to your first question. You 
want to know if I think it nnsexes females to send 
them in among medical students?" I nodded as- 
sont. I never," she said, “heard that people com- 
PAM of trained hospital nurses and alsters of char- 
ty being unsexed. Yet the latter led a very abnor- 
mal sort of existence, There are two ways of unsex- 
ing women, One I need not mention. The other 
is to send them to work in factories, which the world 
is willing enough todo. You may alter th-lr man- 
ner and theirsocial ideal. The alteration will be un- 
pleasant to the generation, which is sinking into its 
ve; but it sult the one that is rising into life. 
entlemen, who think architecture has 


know old 
— te the dogs, because the Queen did not repeat 
— Ше Brighton Pavillon at Osborne and Balmoral. 


Young ladies being doctoresses, and young gentle- 
men medical students, do not prevent affaira of the 
heart springing up between them. In my walks 
round the hospital wards, I have observed symptoms 
of these affairs. Human nature lə the same every- 
where, An honest attachment makes а young man 
‘bashful, be he а sawbones or а harvest-reaper, and в 

oung woman reserved, no matter how high or how 
humbie her rank. It also impels the swain, or the 
medical student, to brush his hair, and induige ш 
ablutions. The worst corruptors are hoary-headed 
sinners. But you will admit that professors and 
ving surgeons and doctora in hospitals are not to 
be dubbed with this epithet, On thə whole, the 
male students have benefited by finding a class of 
young female friends superior to those whom they 
were in the habit of making their temporary com- 
panione In the Quartier Latin. There are more than 
seventy foreign ladies ong in the study of medi- 
cine in Parla. Three-fourths are English and Amer- 
icans; the rest are Swiss and Russian. It is a pleas- 
ure to see how neatly and sensibly they are dressed. 
Their manners are ladylike, and their conduct good. 
It sobers youth to be thrown suddenly on the sea of 
life. The feeling that the eyes of the police, the 
professors, and the newspaper reporters are upon 
them, checks the youthful apirits of the studentesses 
who hang well together. Their standard of morality 
is not, In the main, in conformity with that of a cer- 
tain Aunt Tabitha, who has become the English 
type of genteel old maidenhood. Not that hay be: 
have themselves worse than that strait-laced lady; 
but they are less exacting of rigid virtue in others. 
A pretty studentess came to grief for believing a 
young Frenchman would marry her as soon as he 


was old enough to serve those disrespectful citations 
called actes respectueuses on his parents, Her rela- 
tions at home know nothing of her misfortune, You 
will jump, I daresay, to the conclusion, that her fel- 
low-studentesses anonymously apprised them of it. 
They did nothing of the sort. "They met to pass a vote 
of blame on the erring sister, who, if she did not re- 
upect herself, should have respected her flag. But it 
was aleo resolved that в subscription should be 
raised to pay debts she had in good faith contracted, 
and to send her to Zurich, where nobody knew her; 
there she graduated. On obtaining her diploma, she 
was encouraged by а Russian lady of ak to settle 
in Moscow, and she ls now the partner of a German 
doctor, and at the head of a brisk ce. Women 
brought up in the Greek Church Шке to be attended 
in illness by physicians of their own sez." 
All this was new to me, 
wanted was а pe 


couraged, I asked her to deacend Into the depths of 
her moral 

woman was affected by her curious experiences. “y 
breathe more freely because of them." 


k it well to tell you that I eschew 
intimate acquaintance with narrow-minded persons, 
who object to women living ont their own lives. In 
the hospita] I meet the greatest lights of sclence, 
who recelve me In the double quality of а colleague 
and a femme du monde. They are auz petits soins, 
and I impose u myself the obligation never to get 
in thelr way. oreover, I stay away when there are 
cases which they would be embarrassed to treat in 
my presence.“ “And how do you dress," I asked, 
"jn your scientific matinées P! ‘In black silk from 
top to toe.“ Do you forswear the condiment of a 
ре of color somewhere?" Why, no. A bright 

ora flower detaching itself from the dark mass 
is ап ocular boon to the patiente. My hospital bon- 
net la а perfect beauty." And your house, does it 
go to the dogs?" No, nor to the cats ether. Why 
should it? am as much at home as most women 
of my age and rank. Instead of going to shop, and 
to pay formal visits, I go to where my tastes lead me, 
Returning, I pass through a market, where I study 
stil] life, prices, and the picturesque world of the 
Halles. I know by heart the eccentric quarters. 
The more I see of Paris, the more I feel its seductive 
loveliness. My chief grievance is, that I am not at 
liberty to ride through the city in the early morning 
on the tonas an omnibus. That is the time it is 
best worth seeing, Lou then make the acquaintance 
of the vrai peuple Parisien, at once the most crea- 
tive, destructive, amiable, ingenious, and ferocious 
In the whole world," If the above 1s not set down 
In the exact order In which it was given, the confes- 
sion ів not the less genuine, I wish I could forward 
a photo. of the learned lady who made it to the Con- 
vocation of the London University.—Truth (Lon- 
don), May 17. 


—ů—bñ——— — 
ONE OF OUR ANCESTORS, FORN GO.“ 


A distinguished personage, whose arrival bere on 
a visit 18 awaited with considerable curiosity by the 
pue and with great interest by Mr. Darwin's 

ends and enemies, is just now receiving innumer- 
able calla from his large circle of friends In Berlin. 
He із called Pongo,“ and ів the most Interesting 
result of a Prussian sclentific itlon into the 
Interior of Africa. When firat he was taken to 


Berlin a special banquet was given in his honor, and 


he at once became the pet of fashionable and edu- 
cated people there. We shall probably welcome him 
as warmly here, for hia advent will be regarded as a 
brilliant addition to the lions of the season. 

An account of bis habits, furnished by a corre- 
spondent In the Prussian capital who is on terms of 
great intimacy with him, will, I think, interest the 
readers of the World. ‘‘‘Pongo’ ls now,” the writer 
delleves, nearly three years old, and he is about 
three feet high. His body is covered with soft, silky 
halr, mixed with gray, and reddish on the head. He 
has а powerful form, muscular arms, smooth, pol- 
ished black face, with well-shaped ears, and a large, 
sharp, and malicious eye, which gives him a strik- 
ingly human appearance. When оле has the pleas- 
ure, аз I had this week, of spending а morning with 
him in his apartment, he strikes you—after having 

ot over the slight feeling of disappolntment which 
в produced by the absence of any bridge to his nose 
—as being singularly like a very amusing, playful, 
and good-natured n boy, rather awkward in some 
of his gestures, and in his mode of pr aion some- 
times distinctly apelike. Ashe sits, looking solemnly 
round him, he appears to be thinking of what the 
next joke shall be, until presently something in your 
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gestures or voice pleases him, and then suddenly he 
clape his hands together and nods with an air of 
great delight. He їв very sociable, and distinguishes 
young from old, and male from female visitors. He 
is exceedingly attached to the society of children of 
two or three years old, plays about with them ва 
though nizing them as playfellows of his own 
ме, chases them round the cage, allows them to pull 

m about, drag him by the leg and roll him over and 
over, swings with them on the trapeze, kisses them 
it ону, 1 allow him, and permits them to take 
every kind of liberty with him, without making any 
unfair use of his superior strength. With older 
children he seems to understand that he may be more 
rough, and, when he fe racing about with them, he 


slyly upsets a chair and takes the opportunity of 
giving, em friendly boxes on the ear, en ladies 
ait 


m in his large cage, which is d furnished 
with sofas, chairs, and table, trapeze, and all kinds 
of gymnastic a pilances, they have nothing to fear, 
except from his somewhat importunate amiability. 
He 1s particularly delighted if they take him п 
their arms; he embraces them and leans his head 
t their shoulders with a grateful and gratified 
; heis by no means willing to be set down again. 
The Berlin aquarium, in which he now holde court, 
is rich in varieties of the larger monkeys, and when 
he goes Into the monkey’s cage he rules there su- 
preme. Even the chimpanzee, who resembles very 
much, ín his clever, human ways, an old favorite of 
London af thè PM pores ba жуш him as dis- 
nctly superior, e go owever, appears 
to recognize the chimpantea as nearly his equal 
chooses him almost exclusively for hia playmate, an: 
bestows friendly, but rather rough, caresses on him. 
He in fond of getting hold of the chimpanzee, - 
ing him down and rolling over him on the gro 
Sometimes Tachego manages to elip from under him, 
and then Pongo sprawls awkwardly on the floor on 
both hands, and looks up with an expression of ac- 
cepted defeat, He walks on the — of his feet, 
leaning at the same tíme on the outside of the hand, 
but he turns out his toes far more than the chimpan- 
тве, and he carries his head more grandly erect, thia 
seeming to be the mark of high social standing. 
When in high spirits he has a way of showing the 
tip of his red tongue, which makes his black face 
look all the more like that of a negro boy. His mode 
of life is as human as are all his ways. He sles 
on а mattress rolled in а rug, and at about eight 
o'clock in the morning he rises іп his bed, sits up, 
yawns, scratches himself, and remains in a sleepy, 
listless condition till he has taken his milk, which he 
drinks out of a tumbler. He is now wide awake, 
and leaves hie bed and looks about in the room for 
something to play with, and perhaps, if һе is al- 
lowed, to destroy, for he іа ва levous as any 
child or аз any monkey. Then he looks out of the 
window, clasps his hands, and, for want of some 
шоге suitable companionship, begins to play with his 
keeper. This man must be continually in attendance 
on him; he does not allow himself to be left alone 
for a singlo moment. If he finds himself alone, he 
utters the shrillest cries until he ns the soclety 
of man. At nine o'clock the a іа tabbed, an 
operation in which he takes the greatest delight, ex- 
pressing his approval ín bass notes, which, perhaps, 
t will be impolite to call granting. He takes his 
meals at the usual German hours. For breakfast he 
has sausages, preserved meat, cheese, and the favor- 
Ке Berlin white beer. It la extremely funny to aee 
him үз hold the glass with his fat, short fingers, 
while he 1s assisting himself with his feet, e ia 
fond of fruit, which he eate with the most gentle- 
manly dellberation, carefully remo the stone 
when eating cherrles or other fruit of the kind, At 
one o'clock the keeper’s wife brings him hia lunch, 
and he seems to possess ao punctual an internal 
monitor of the time that this should be brought, that 
he ів always extremely impatient if It la not there to 
the minute, and always goes down to the posenee to 
look for it when he hears the bell ring. He begins 
by looking into the glasses and tries to steal some- 
ing out of them, whereupon he usually bas his 
ears boxed, and then the meal begins, consisting of 
vy soup, rice or vegetables boiled with meat, etc. 
ometimes it finishes up by a most welcome slice of 
roast chicken; this is his great treat. The keeper's 
wife is mistresa of the ceremonies, and sees that he 
behaves himself with propriety. Under her chasten- 
tng eye he is careful to use his spoon respectably. 
г his meal, however, he wants а siesta, like all 
other inhabitants of tropical climates. After а sleep 
of about an hour or an hour and s half, he із ready 
for more play. In the afternoon he haa some fruits, 
and in the evening tea or milk, and bread and butter. 
He goes to bed at nine o'clock, lying down on his 
mattress to be wrapped up in the woollen blanket. 
He always insists, however, on his keeper sitting by 
him fill he is asleep, which soon comes to him. He 
refers, however, being allowed to sleep with the 
eeper, and then he puts his arm round his keeper's 
neck aud leans his head inst him. He sleeps un- 
interruptedly all night. In this way of life he has 
lived and thriven, antil he has increased in weight 
some thirty-seven pounds, A short time ago һе fell 
Ш with bronchitis. He is a very restless and Im- 
apes invalid, and seemed utterly wretched and far 
rom amiable in temper. Many doctors assembled 
round him every day. He was treated with quinine 
and Ems water, and a uniform, moist temperature 
was kept up in the room. Now, however, he has 
completely recovered. Great anxiety was manifested 
by the people of Berlin during his illness, and more 
than a hundred cards а day were left upon him. He 
may be seen now In the highest etate of caprice and 
be a He ia very much attached to his keeper. 
and has a great respect for Dr. Hermes, the doctor o 
the aquarium, whom he treate always with marked 
consideration, and whose boy is one of his favorite 
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playfellows. I know nothing more human than to 
see him having an elaborate romp with this boy, 
running round the table after him, skipping along 
the shelves, hiding himself under the table, upsetting 
chairs, and ultimately allowing himself to be caught, 
and иш h all his performances of walking 
up a ladder, sliding down the aides of it, and tum- 
b over head-and-heels, lying on the floor and 
rapp with delight, and ultimately jumping into 
the trapeze alongside of his little playfellow, putting 
his arms round his neck, and sitting there with his 
cap on his head and a pipe in his mouth, E 
backward and forward in amicable enjoyment wi 

ee сү. of his doctor.“ London corres, of N. Y. 

ori 


— — — — 
JOSEPH COOK AND JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


On Friday evening, June ist, one of the written 
questions proposed to Rey. Joseph Cook was thia:— 

“Would yon advise ministers to preach snch ser- 
mons as Jonathan Edwards“ ‘Sinners in the Hands of 
an God“? 

Mr. Cook's reply was, Certalnly, yes, — with cer- 
ee alates g t tsi Ù 1 

phraseology relates only to the literary style 
and ‘‘mechanical execution of sentences," we have 
here a full and satisfactory announcement from Mr. 
Cook, that he accepts the Ideas and doctrines of 
Jonathan Edwards. In this, he ів logical and con- 
sistent, and we admire the frankness with which he 
has defined his position. 

Until Joeeph Cook himself, comet-like, suddenly 
appeared blazing across the sky, Jonathan Edwards 
was the t light in the firmament of New 

theol And he was well 

worthy of his His character was grand and 
с; his life consistently devoted to hie ideas of 

truth; his faith In the authority of the Scripture ab- 
solute and unquestioning; his industry and learning 
unparalleled, and his logic and hie reasoning as im- 
movable as the “foundations of the everlasting hills.” 

He did not undertake to judge God by our human 
Standards of morality, and consequently he moat 
logically and ably defended the great doctrine of the 
damnation of the heathen, and the eternal punish- 
ment of infants, 

Mr. Cook appears to dl with Edwards on 
these points, and speaks of the doctrine of the dam- 
nation of infants as a “pandemonium caricature,” 
Bat we do not think Mr, Cook can answer Edwarde’ 
ч ag pers on this topic. Mr, Cook must know that 

doctrine із historical, and grows logically out of 
the doctrines of the original sin and election, and 
the sovereignty of God. 

We are prepared with the evidence from Edwards 
and many others, whenever it 1s called for. But, 
although the champlon of the ]ast century and the 
one of this disagree on thie point, It is gratifying to 
know that they arein accord on the other great doc- 
trines of Orthodoxy. What, then, does Edwarde sa; 
in his well-known sermon on *'Sinners in the Han 
of an A боа”? 

Text—Dent. xxxii., 35: ‘Their feet shall slide in 
due time.’ We find it essy to tread on and crush a 
worm that we see crawling on the earth: thus easy 
is it for God when he pleases to cast his enemies 
down to hell. God із аз with many now in this 

tion, as he is with many of those miserable 
creatures he is now tormenting in hell. There are 
but few saved, and the bigger part of men that bave 
died heretofore have gone to hell. God bas laid him- 
self under no obligation to keep any natural man out 
of hell one moment. 

“That world of misery, that burning lake of brim- 
&tone, is under you. There is noth between you 
and hell but the air. The God that holds you over 
the рі of hell, much as one holds в spider or some 
loa! е insect over the fire, abhora you, and le 
dreadfully provoked. You hang by a slender thread 
with the flame of God's wrath flashing about it, and 
ready to singe it and burn it asunder. Now God 
stands ready to pity you. This is a day of mercy, but 
when once this day is ,your moet lamentable 
ahrieks wlll be in vein. wil have no other use 
to put you to, only to suffer misery, and will keep 
you In existence to no other end, He will crush you 
under his feet without mercy. He will not only hate 
you,but have you in the utmost contempt. You 
shall be tormented in the presence of the ho y angels 
and the Lamb, and all the glorious inhabitants of 
heaven shall go forth to look upon the awful арес- 
tacle. You will know, certainly, that you must wear 
out long , millions and millions of ages, and 
when you have so done you will know all ів buts 
polnt to what remains. How many of you, ів It likely, 
will remember this discourse in hell? it would be 
no wonder if some that now sit here should be there 
before to-morrow morning." . 

To show Edwards’ Ideas of hell, ita nature, etc,, we 
quote from another sermon: 

“The whole world will be converted into а great 
lake, or liquid globe of fire, a vast ocean of fire, in 
which the wicked shall be overwhelmed. Those bil- 
lows of fire, which are greater than the greatest 
mountains, will never cease to roll over them, for- 
ever and evér. Your souls which shall have been 
agitated with the wrath of God, yet will still exist to 
bear more wrath; and your bodies which shall have 
been burning and roasting al! the while In these 

owing flames, yet shall not have been consumed, 

t will remain to roast through an eternity yet, 
which will not have been at all shortened by what 
shall have been pate 

From the eight volume edition of Edwards, we 
learn that his preaching constantly abounded In these 
doctrines. Since Mr. Cook has declared that he 
would advise ministers now to preach euch sermons 
as the one quoted, we infer very confidently that he 
indorses the sentiments, tho he would change 
some of the phraseology." But how could the ideas 


‘longer de 


be better e than by Edwards himself? Why 
should Mr. Cook wish to change the phraseology,” 
while holding to the doctrines. e language ls not 
at all obscure, and we fal] to see how Mr, Cook could 
at all improve its phraseology without changing its 
meaning.—Ez-Calvinist, in Newburyport Hi 


era 
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PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 


At the first meeting of the new Board of Trustees 
at the Investigator office, on Monday, June 18, on 
motion of B. F. Underwood, Horace Seaver was 
elected Chairman, and J. P. Mendum, Secretary. 
After a full discussion of all the circumstances or 
condition of the building, it was voted, that in order 
to meet ite Indebtedness and defray Ita current ex- 
penses, the trustees Immediately issue an appeal to 
the liberal public for ald and assistance. Tha follow- 
ing appeal was then drawn up, and, on motion, voted 
to be published in the Investigator, IApEx, Banner of 
Light, New Age, and the German Pionier, of Boa- 
ton; the Truth Seeker and Evolution, of New York; 
the Chicago Religio-Philosophical Journal, the Mil- 
waukee Freethinker, the San Jose (Cal.) Mercury, 
and any other friendly papers :— 

To the Liberals of the United States, Canada, 
and Elsewhere. 

We, the subacribers, having bean elected trustees 
of the Palne Memorial Building, the fee simple of 
which having been transferred to us by the former 
— jehanis, to haze, hold, ani man for the 

cause, finding а heavy debt upon said property, 
appeal to you and al! interested in the liberal cause 
for aid and assistance to help meet the present ex- 
penses, and to assist in finally removing the sald in- 
debtedness. 

We find the taxes for the year 1876 ($1102) unpald, 
and the property liable to be sold in a few months to 
satisfy sald tax. The Interest on the first mo 
will be again due in September, amounting to $1150. 
The insurance on the building will expire in Septem- 
ber; the premium for renewal of the same will be 
some , besides some bills for necessary repairs, 
ete, With these facts before us, and trusting in your 
generosity, we appeal to you for ald and assistance. 

is an emergency which cannot be put off. 
Heretofore our Treasurer has hired money to make 
up the deficiency, when contributions have failed to 
furnish the means to meet payments, We can no 
nd upon him, as the bull is now in- 
debted to him several thousand dollars This appeal 
is made now for any assistance which friends may 
bestow on the building to help us save it until such 
time ва it can sustain itself. 

The income from the building at present is not 
sufficient to pay its expenses; and therefore we, the 
trustees, in our anxiety to save the property for the 
liberal cause, consider it our duty to issue this ap- 
peal. We are confident that with help from our 

ends generally, we shall be able not only to defray 
the current expenses of the building, but to gradually 
reduce the debt from year to year, until, in the not 
very distant future, all incumbrances will be re- 
moved, and the edifice by its own esrnings will be 
rendered qaem pieni This, briefly, із our ob- 
ject, and it can be accomplished by the coöperation 
of the liberal public. 
Friends, we need offer no excuse for any ер» 
pe resumption or selfishness on our part in - 

[4 ry to your generosity and fraternal sym- 
pathy. You, equally with us, are fellow-laborera in 
& common cause and in a common enterprise, The 
Paine Memorial Bullding, erected as an enduring 
monument іп honor of the name and memory of а 
world-renowned champlon of freedom апа humanity, 
and as & temple of freethought, free speech, and a 
free press, belongs to the liberals of the present, and 
we ask you to help us руе it for them, also 
ва а heritage for the 11 8 who are to come after 
us and fill our pocos It ls the only Memorial Bulld- 
ing of the kind; and satisfled as we аге of Its great 
importance to the cause in which we are all Inter- 
ested, we appeal with hope and confidence to the 
liberals throughout the United States, Canada, and 
elsewhere, for their ald and support, 

HORACE SEAVER, 

ТовтАн P. MENDUM, 

B. Е. UNDERWOOD, 

OSMORE JENKINB, 

THOMAS ROBINSON, 
Вовтон, June 18, 1877, 


MR. T. W. HQicorNsoN writes in the Journal of Ed- 
ucation to refate the imputation on women teachers 
that thelr service is of a briefer period than the ayer- 
age of men, and that they oftener enter the profes- 
sion as a temporary makeshift. ‘‘I have had no lei- 
sure," he says, "though I have tried to find it, to 
carry this investigation farther than my own real- 
dence; but of the permanent teachers employed by 
the city of Newport, for 1875-8, the thirty-five wom- 
en have had a collective term of service in this city of 
two hundred and elghty-two years, giving an average 
of 8.06 years, and the men, now six in number, show 
a collective service of twenty-five years, and an aver- 
age of 4.28 years. Until other statistics are collectea 
to refute these, I shall continue to suspect that much 
of the complaint against women-teachers, on this 
score, Із mere guess work.“ 


Trustees. 


MIRACLES are becoming uncommonly common. 
There is the bedridden Chicago crone who prayed 
and was made whole. There is Mr. F. W. Fields, 
the lame man with the hip-disease, who taught а 
Sunday-school class in Chicago, and whose leg grew 
two and one-half inches after а night of prayer. 
And now comes Ruth Harris (colored) of Washing- 
ton. She has been dumb for eight years, She com- 
mitted some dreadfal act, and when accused of it 
called upon her Creator to strike her dumb 1f she 


did'not speak the truth. She waa struck dumb, and 
never spoke again until one night last week, when 
she had a dream. Her mother—who died about a 
year ago—sppeared unto her In the watches of the 
night, and told her that her powers of speech would 
return to her. Awaking from her dream, she found 
that her speech had indeed returned. Rejoicing at 
the а! ‚ she turned over In bed, touched 
husband’s shoulder, and when he was aroused re- 
marked: “What do you think?" He thought the 
world was at an end, and walted for no explanation. 
Bouncing out of bed he ran Into the street and 
aroused the neighbors. They returned with him, 
and found that Ruth could really talk again. So 
runs the tale. Possibly the miracle- is being 
overworked just now.—.N. Y. Tribune. 


Tur Pacific Methodist speaks of the prevailing 
infidelity of the present day as a mental perver- 
sion,” though it allows that some men of talents, 
education, and general morality have argued againet 
religion from its abuses" ; which, however correct 
when employed by Protestants against the Catholic 
тйл, it thinks Їз not falr when employed by in- 
fd t the Protestant faith. The editor sup- 
poses that the whole host of unbellevers’’ are un- 
conscious of thelr great danger, and avers ‘‘we have 
at least two chances yo their one," This ів the low- 
est and most moderate estimate we have ever no- 
ticed of the chances in favor of Christianity. 


EXAMINATION of infant class: “Ноу many souls 
have you, Johnnie?“ Two, one on each foot." 
Next: How many tongues have уоп?” '"Three, 
one in my head and two in my shoes," Next: 
‘What is the chief use of bread?" To 5 
butter and molasses on." Next: Where did the 
wise men come from ?" “Boston.” 


| Boby 
THE WATCHER RON THE TOWER. 


TRAVELLER. 
What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower? 
Is the day breaking? comes the wish'd for hour? 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 
If the bright morning dawns upon the land. 


WATOHER. i 
The stars are olear above me; scarcely one 
Has dimm'd а rays in reverence to the zun; 
But yet I вов on the horizon's vetge 
Some fair, faint streaks, as ff the light would surge, 


E TRAVELLER. А 
And is that au? О watoher on the tower! 

Look forth again; it must be near the hour; 

Doat thou not see the snowy mountain copes, 
And the green woods beneath them on the slopes? 


WATOHER, 
A mist envelopes them: I cannot trace 
Thetr outline; but the day comes on apace; 
The cfouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 
And all the stars grow dim. The morning breaks! 


TRAVELLER, 
Again, again, O watcher on the tower! 
We thirst for daylight, and we bide the bonr, 
Patient, but longing, Tell us, shall it be 
A bright, calm, glorious daylight for the free? 


WATORER. 
I hopo, but cannot tell, [hear a song 
Vivid as day itself, and clear and strong 
AB of a lark, young prophet of the noon, 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphio tune. 


TRAVELLER. 
"What does be say, О wateher on the tower? 
Is he а prophet? Doth the dawning hour 
Inspire his music? Is his chant sublime 
With the fall glories of the coming time? 


WATCHER. 

He prophesies; his heart is full; his Jay 
Tells of the brightness of в peaceful day. 
A day not cloudless, not devold of storm, 
But sunny for the most, and clear and warm. 


TRAVELLER. 
"We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, 
For all thou tellest. Sings he of an hour 
When error shall decay, and truth grow strong, 
And right shall reign supreme, and vanquish wrong? 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
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oles desired, Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


WILLIAM H.BPENCER, MES. Е. D. 

HOLYOAEEZ (England), Davm H. CLAZK, ETH 

Олрт STANTON, J. L. STODDARD, ELIZUE WRIORr, Edito- 
Contributors. 


HAM, J.P 
CHENEY, GEOROR JAOOB 
Mus. ELIZAB 


FREQUENT APPLICATIONB made to THE INDEX 
office for the Knowlton pamphlet oblige us to say 
distinctly that we cannot furnish it to anybody— 
partly because we have no coples on hand, and also 
becauae we cannot, with our own views of the pam- 
phlet, take any part in circulating it. 

ATTENTION is particularly called to the appeal of 
the new Trustees of the Paine Memorial Building, 
in whom the title of the building is now vested. It 
is needless to say that every enemy of free thought In 
the country wonld be delighted to aee this building 
pass from Liberal management, and that the only 
way to prevent this is to raise money without delay. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this appeal will be 
promptly and generously responded to. 

THE RAPID PROGRESS of the evolution philosophy 
is indicated in no way more significant than in the 
attempts now frequently made to prove that it is 
wholly compatible with Christian doctrine. Having 
failed to refute it, the Church is now endeavoring to 
accept It with the best grace possible. The Church 
of England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical Review bas just 
published a very sincere discourse, delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, May 6, by the Rev. 
T. G. Bonney, which illustrates what a powerful hold 
the evolution philosophy has already taken on the 
ablest minds of the clergy: “There is sufficient evl- 
dence ір favor of the applicability of the evolution 
hypothesis to the human race to make it wise, in my 
opinion, to face the possibility of Ita being true, I 
fear indeed that many earnest Christians will deem 
this nothing less than surrendering the very citadel 
of Christianity. Nevertheless, I hope to show that 
they are only maintaining an outwork which does not 
strengthen the line of defence, and so, in accordance 
with the best strategy, should be evacuated while 
this is possible without loss. ... Dark as is many s 
page of the history of Christianity, few are darker, 
few more calculated to evoke the sighs of believers 
and the laughter of infidels, than those which relate 
to its conflict with science. SBe, for example, how 
eminent fathers of the Church denounced those who 
believed in the rotundity of the earth, and wel- 
comed almost as an article of faith the ludicrous ce, 
lestlal mechanism of Cosmas. Listen to Romanists 
and Reformers alike condemning the theory of Ko- 
pernik. Remember the fate of Cecio d' Ascoli, still 
depicted as writhing in the firea of hell on the horri- 
ble frescoes of Pisa Campo Santo; remember the 
sufferings of Galileo, of Roger Bacon, of Vesalius, 
and numbers of others of less note. Remember 
how the Church—I do not say always in her corpo- 
rate capacity—has again and again declared doctrine 
to be incompatible with а true faith in which а cen- 
tury or so later the most earnest Christians haye seen 
declared the glory of God.... May we, the clergy 
of the Church of England, in the future be cleared 
from the reproach which has been too justly laid 
upon us of being leaders in oppoeltion to scientific 
inquiries and the moet trustless of all men in the 
might of the truths which we teach. Among the 
younger part of my audience are doubtless some who 
In due course will be called to the ministry of our 
Church. Beware then, I pray you, of the arrogance 
of a theology which elalme that all things have been 
revealed toit, no less than that of а science which 
claims that all things have been discovered by it. 
Be bold in welcoming truth from whatever quarter it 
comes. Be careful in distinguishing between the ac- 
cidents and the essence of what you teach, between 
the husk and the kernel of your faith. Above all be 
careful in dogmatizing on points where you are with- 
out knowledge, or in making up for the weakness of 
your arguments by the strength of your language." 


"Those who go in a particular faith 


ANTICHRIST AT HARVARD, 


The New York Independent of June 21 takes в 
not wholly erroneous view of the relations of Harvard 
University to Christianity :— 

As for Harvard's religion, the truth is to be found 
in medio. The L spirit of the Institution is 
not hostile to Christianity or to Orthodoxy; but it ia 
utterly indifferent to both,—a form of hostility which 
la very effective with some young men. There ls no 
vestige of squarely Christian teaching in the curric- 
ulum, Bellevers and unbelievers are indifferently 
appointed аз instructors, and the general Impression 
left by the Harvard management із that it regards all 
forms of Christianity and Christianity itself as out of 
its province. The chapel, with ita simple service of 
hymn, prayer, and sermon; the Christo ef Ecclesia 
on the college seal; the Unitarian divinity school at 
one end of the town, the seml-attached Episcopal di- 
vinity school at the other; the rentals of pews in the 
neighboring churches,—these show that Harvard, 
like the honest sailor in the revival meeting, has 
nothin' agin” Christianity. It should further be 
noted that Unitarian propagandism is dead in Cam- 
bridge. The authorities take pride ín putting all 
с on з level, and this actually has а good effect, 
in the present state of the University. Cœteris pari- 
bus, they would nowadays prefer to elect а Congrega- 
tionalist or an Episcopalian to an overseer's or a pro- 
fessors chair. The students are simply let alone. 
nerally atick to 
it; those who go without any seldom acquire one. 
That is the story in a nutshell. If your son is Or- 
thodox, don't be afraid to send him to Harvard. If 
you want him to become во, send him elsewhere. 

It certainly would not be fair to say that the au- 
thorities of Harvard University are consciously *"hoe- 
Ше” to Christianity; they pay great outward re- 
spect to it, malntaln Christian services on Sunday in 
the College Chapel with due decorum, and on all 
public occasions assign positions of honorable promi- 
nence to the clergy. In fact, the University still 
doffs Its hat to Christ and the Church" with even 
ostentatious formality. 

Nevertheless, the general spirit of the institu- 
ton“ ів, like that of every other institution of thor- 
ough acientific culture, more than "indifferent" to 
Christianity; it is at bottom "hostile" to it, as the 
Independent (amusingly contradicting itself) immedi- 
ately proceeds to acknowledge, when ít pronounces 
indifference to be а form of hostility which is very 
effective with some young men," There are but two 
possible attitudes towards the exclusive claims of 
Christianity—that of obedient, unquestioning sub- 
mission, and that of active or passive rejection, 
which is in either form nothing but hostility. The 
attempt to discriminate between ‘‘non-Christian” 
and ''antl-Christian"—fashionable as it is with а 
certain class of radicals, who cannot by any stretch 
of complaisance bring themselves to concede these 
exclusive claims, yet who shrink from recognizing or 
acknowledging the fact that their ''indifference" is 
in spite of themselves ''hostility"—has no basis 
whatever in reason ortruth. The only effect of this 
attempt is to involve one in a really humiliating in- 
consistency, which keener or sturdier minds are con- 
strained to contemplate with such excuses as charity 
requires. When Christianity commands implicit 
faith and obedience, all her true soldiers belleve and 
obey; 14 matters little to her whether those who re- 
fuse to do this take their position In the ranks ar- 
rayed openly against her, or whether they merely 
throw down thelr arms and embarrass the move- 
ments of her own troops by perversely blocking the 
way. She reckons the latter her foes quite as legiti- 
mately as she does the former; and, when she turns 
her guns upon them, she receives with not ande- 
served contempt their plea that they are entitled to 
the privileges of non-combatants. “Не that ts not 
with me is against me’’—has been her invariable an- 
ewer from the beginning. 

When Harvard University, therefore, 1s attacked 
as an enemy to Christianity by the Orthodox pulpit 
or press, and when even the semi-Orthodox Inda- 
pendent maintains that its “indifference” is only one 
species or form of hostility," we see no reason to 
wonder or complain. Like every other seat of sound 
learning and thorough instruction in the sciences, 
its influence is constantly undermining the doctrinal 
foundations of the Christian religion, and is doing 
in the most е сіепі and remorseless manner the 
work of the avowed anti-Christian. 

There is no other excuse for singling it out for 
special malediction, however, than the fact that, be- 
cause its learning is more honest, accurate, and com- 
prehensive, and its scientific instruction more thor- 
ough-going and complete, than those of any other 
American college, therefore lis influence is more 
powerful than any other in this work of needed and 
inevitable demolition. The quarrel of Christianity 
really lies, not with Harvard, but with the modern 
civilization of which Harvard is the richest fountain 


in this Western world. Harvard has nothin' agin” 
Christlanity any further than she is “agin” all ig- 
norance and superstition; but, if Christianity ал a 
doctrinal system is synonymous with ignorance and 
superstition (and this la the case, despite all protest), 
then Harvard has a great deal ‘‘agin” her, and will 
sooner or later become abundantly conscious of the 
fact. Harvard University and THe INDEX are In 
truth engaged in precisely the same anti-Christian 
work; the only difference is that the former does this 
work in detail without being aware of its general 
character, while the latter, without doing this de- 
tailed work at all, is making evident its general 
character to not a few minds of this generation. 

Knowledge, education, culture, literature, science, 
philosophy,—in brief, all that Harvard University 
stands for and promotes,—these are the real enemies 
of Christianity to-day, which Christianity can never 
conquer until she can succeed In extinguishing the 
whole sisterhood of colleges at a blow. These col- 
leges may at present imagine themselves the great 
and mighty bulwarks of Christianity, and be sus- 
talned and multiplied as such by its friends; that is 
an innocent and stubborn hallucination which Tux 
InpEx neither desires nor imagines itself able to 
dissipate, But the still more stubborn truth re- 
mains that the combined and cumulative Influences 
of all well-modernized universities, fostering free- 
thought, disseminating ideas, promoting knowledge, 
banishing ignorance, and overturning superstition, is 
Antichrist itself; and the day will come when ita 
beneficent, liberalizing, and thoroughly anti-Christian 
character will be universally understood. Harvard 
University would to-day resent such an intimation; 
Па "authorities" would wax indignant over the irri- 
tating but scientifically accurate statement that she 
Is doing more to destroy Christianity than could be 
done by а dozen INDEXES; they would protest, and 
with perfect truthfulness, that they cherish no рш- 
pose whatever to meddle with Christianity in the 
slightest, but confine themselves strictly to the thor- 
ough education of youth in positive knowledge. 
This is the truth. Nevertheless, what the jealous 
Champions of Orthodoxy see and say із also true, 
that Harvard University (and all other universities 
in proportion as they teach positive knowledge and 
neglect the poaltive superstition of Christianity) is 
exerting а mighty anti-Christian Influence on modern 
society. The intentions or professions of the au- 
thoritles“ have nothing to do with the matter. They 
cannot help themselves, or modify the fact in the 
least. The rupture between Christianity and modern 
culture is absolute and irreparable, though not gen- 
erally understood; and unti] this rupture ls healed 
(аз it never can be), Harvard University, as the lead- 
ing promoter and chief seat of modern culture in 
America, ія Antichrist incarnate. The keen scent 
of bigotry la not at fault; it anuffs danger in the 
breeze, and already stands at bay. But the universi- 
tles are the hope of the world, and in their ultimate 
predestined triumph over Christianity the world will 
at last emerge from the stil! prevailing twilight of 
medisvalilam into the full day of knowledge, liberty, 
and truth. 


RELIGION BY AUTHORITY. 


"If no happiness is to be expected after death, ha 
is most reasonable and virtuous who strives to satisfy 
all his passions; and heis most vicious and unreason- 
able who renounces his present gratification for the 
sake of morality. The sceptic, therefore, who denies 
а future life is constrained logically to admit that all 
virtue іа foolishness, and all wisdom consists in self- 
indulgence and pleasure.“ 

Those two sentences are from the Catholic World 
of July. Butthey would have been growing !n con- 
genial sollif we had found tham in в Protestant 
journal or in any "author" who accepts, on mere 
authority, the common or Christian theory of a 
future life as his religion. 

Perhaps the firat thing that strikes a careful 
reader, and disgusts a candid one, ів the misuse of 
the word skeptic. It is not only spelled unreason- 
ably, but it ia made to describe not а doubter but a 
dogmatist. The skeptic does not deny a future life, 
that is, believe the negation, but holde it not 
proven.“ There are undoubtedly plenty of dogma- 
tista who will vehemently deny the very possibility 
of в future existence; but it is not proper or fair to 
call them skeptics. They ought rather to be classed 
with the bellevers whose falth transcends evidence 
and reason, 

Beyond this verbal criticism there comes the more 
important one; that, if the word skeptic had been 
used In its proper sense, as the writer would donbt- 
less have used it If he had written a little more care- 
fally,—for in consistency he ought. to belleve that 
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the doubter is more likely to be damned than the 
dogmatist,—the conclusion ls wholly unsupported by 
facta. 

One of the first things that occurs to а human 
being after he gets into this life, and long before it is 
possible to convey to his mind any theory of another, 
le, that he cannot gratify all his passions without 
making himself miserable. Even on the assumption 
that there are no altruistic passions in his constitu- 
tion, nothing but selfishness and “‘original eln,“ long 
before it is possible for him to have any conception 
of God or a future state, he learns that unlimited 
self-indulgence la not the best way, or perhaps any 
way at all, to be happy. Hence а pretty effective 
sort of morality springs up in the human mind, In- 
eluding falth in men as well as things, before religion 
or faith In God can possibly be planted. The wise 
parent at this period, no matter what are his own 
beliefs or opinions, is very careful abont imposing 
mere authority, finding that the limitations of the 
passions are best taught to the child from his own 
experiences and the things immediately around him. 
Is it to be pretended that a process of moral training, 
which always begins without any theology, and ac- 
quires strong constraint over the indulgence of the 
pasalons before any whatever can be applied, must 
by and by come to depend wholly on faith in the re- 
wards and punishments of a future state of existence, 
—a falth which, inasmuch as the finite cannot com- 
prehend the infinite, must be accepted wholly on the 
authority of other finite belngs, equally incapable? 
Here let us disclaim any under-valuation of author- 
ity. This would be a miserably poor world И there 
were not а general, practical, and everywhere present 
respect for authority, especially in matters of sclence, 
including morality, which is the highest sclence; to 
wit, the science of happiness. Authority, subordi- 
nate to truth, and within the limited sphere of hu- 
man powers, has а right to respect and must be re- 
spected. Loyal and sensible subjects belleve and 
obey the herald of their sovereign, provided his 
proclamation seems reasonable, and he does not put 
on airs. But if he wears a sword, and draws it, 
threatening Instant harm as the penalty of disobedi- 
ence or doubt, he impairs authority, and bringa it 
into contempt. This, it seems to us, із just about 
what the Church, Protestant as well as Catholic, has 
been doing ever since the new dispensation of the 
Jewish religion was brought Into the world. Its 
moral effect has bean exceedingly malign. Science 
which depends almost wholly'on authority—for what 
all of ns, except specialists, know of it is principally 
by falth—takes a very different course, It never 
denounces skeptics, but simply refers to its facts and 
experiments, and with kind words lets them alone. 
The motto of the spostles, or popes, if you please, 
of astronomy, chemistry, zodlogy, botany, geology, 
1s, Give the world the facts, and leave 1t to work out 
its own salvation. The benign moral effect of this 
policy on the population of the world із so suscepti- 
bie of statistical proof that proof is needless, Every- 
body, Including the most interested and bigoted 
ecclesiastics, most admit that the morals of the 
nineteenth century are better than those of the віх- 
teenth. And yet the pillars of dogmatic theology, 
which stood во terribly firm at the beginning of the 
- sixteenth century as to be able to support а тегу 
corrupt hierarchy, have been во battered by science, 
rather than by schism; by the worldly wisdom of 
Columbus, Galileo, and their followers, rather than 
by the preaching of Luther or the wit of Rabelais 
and Voltaire, that now, in the end of the nineteenth 
century, they must be supported themselves: арӣ all 
that saves them from tumbling into oblivion is the 
improved moral character of the hlerarchy, itself the 
fruit of & higher and better morality than such 
dogmas could ever inspire. 

Though a tree may be known, in some measure, by 
Its fruit, it ls well to examine the wood and the bark 
and the manner of growth,—in short, all that its 
nature comprehends, 

The religion of authority which affilcts Christen- 
dom, and seeks to abridge the normal freedom of the 
human mind, more or less, assumes not only the 
truth but the divine inspiration of certain Scriptures. 
These Scriptures, the product of many writers in 
many ages, without much apparent unity of purpose, 
contain, along with much of mere local or temporary 
interest, much of history, poetry, and morality 
worthy to have been transmitted to posterity, and 
which probably would have reached us without any 
assumption of its divinity. The writers themselves 
Isy no distinct claims to divine inspiration, or that 
they were addressing all mankind in all future ages 
under the immediate dictation of the Almighty, if 


they had been conscious of having any auch mission, 
вл they were certainly іп most cases men of common- 
sense as wellas genlus, they would have taken care 
not to lumber up their writings with much that 
could be of no earthly interest to any but the people 
of their own day and district. Not a single book of 
the whole list fairly canonizes itself, Had it done so, 


blessed Virgin Mary in the first instant of her con- 


ane o Saye benn К aere free ыа = 1 rem = 
original sin, by the в ar grace and р 

Almight God, and through the merits of ыш 
Christ the Savior of the human race, to be a doc- 
trine revealed by God, and therefore to be firmly and 
constantly held by all the faithful,” 


Reason, thus crushed by ecclesiastical authority, 


none the less would its claim haye been submitted to | has to suppress the questions which undoubtedly 


canonizers, who might, by a majority of a single 
vote, have ruled it out. Hence it is a logical neces- 
sity that the Church should make the traditions of 
the fathers to some extent of equal authority with 
the canonical Scriptures; and the Protestants cannot 
escape It, for thelr Bible does not either wholly or 


struggled in the mind of the Archbishop of Paris. 
If Almighty God conld preserve Mary free from the 
stain of original sin, without suspending natural 
laws and depriving her of an earthly father, why 
could he not save a superfluous miracle, not the 
easiest of belief, and do the same for Jesus? Would 


partially canonize itself. All that the Greek, Ro- | hie merits as a Savior have been any less? Again 
man, or Protestant churches, which accept the Script- | Магу, though sinleas, was not God. She was saved 


ures as а wholly and divinely inspired rule of faith, 
сап вау, ls: We accept them because the fathers 
did; and we ussume that the fathers could not be 
mistaken," When they say: “We accept what is In 
them just so far as, and no farther than, 16 is con- 
sistent with other knowledge and commends Itself to 


by the merits“ of a suffering God, and, as a matter 
of “privilege,” she of all mankind was saved from 
ever being asinner, Where ls the morality of such 
a dogma? 

Sclence has taught the Catholic hierarchy the 
folly of sneering at Columbus because he didn't 


our reason and conscience,” then they unchurch | think the earth was flat, and of persecuting Galileo 
themselves, and stand with the free religionists, | because he dared to investigate its motions. It now 


They then reduce thelr regard for authority to the 
scientific standard, where it is no longer the master 
but the servant of reason. They make it possible to 
have some respect for so-called sacred writers, after 
they have been convicted of ignorance and mistakes; 
for to erris human: whereas an error in в book claim- 


thinks of canonizing Columbus; and it, some tima 
ago, set Pietro Angelo Secchi to lecturing at Rome 
on the very things which it forbade Galileo to speak 
of. Though the Italian government allows Father 
Secchi still to adorn the Church аз an astronomer, 
and allows the Pope to exercise al! his spiritual fanc- 


ing to be a divine revelation damna the whole as an | tions with regal splendor, it 1s accused by the Catho- 
imposture. Scripture and tradition do not pasa with | llc priesthood all over the world, not excepting the 


them for nothing, but for what they are worth in the 
presence of al! other light. 


It cannot be pretended by any healthy and reverent 
mind, little authority as it may concede to the writ- 
ers of the Old and New Testaments, that their spec- 
ulations about God are of no human Interest, and 
did nothing to displace grosser ideas. They were 
sublime steps in their time. But that they were 
vague, crude, and incomprehensible, not very sane 
attempts to know the unknowable, la proved by the 
fact that the fathers of the Christian Church fell at 
once to quarrelling about them; and at the end of 
about three hundred and twenty-five years they were 
ready to cut each other's throats; and perhaps would 
have done it, had not a converted king who had 
some worldly-mindednese and common sense left In 
him, got the controversy hushed up by calling в con- 
vention of Bishops, who, after heated discussion, 
settled a creed about the Trinity by sheer voting. 
To this most of the malcontents, who were sup- 
pressed bnt not convinced, being the ablest theolo- 
Klang of the crowd, subecribed, saving their con- 
sclences by surreptitiously injecting an iota into a 
Greek word. 

A more practical and mischievous assumption than 
that about which they quarrelled was the doctrine 
of the universa! taint of "original sin," about which 
they agreed, Without that knot, they could see no 
occasion for the Intervention of а God. The writers 
of the Gospels seem to have thought it necessary to 
save Jesus from the taint of original sin by denying 
him a human father, —the sacredness of virginity, in 
the estimation of the people of that day, being suf- 
ficient to nentralize the taint on the mother's side 
Thus Jesus, the Christ, as to his human nature, 
was born withont sin, as otherwise he could not have 
been. But this idea of the virgin was afterwards 
thought not quite sufficient to counteract the taint, 
во that it early became a common though not unl- 
vereal belief that she herself, though having a father 
as well as a mother, was born without sin, 

To show how utterly the Church relies проп au- 


thority and rejecta common sense and reason, even | have 


when it exists in its own bosom, it Is only necessary 
to refer to its action on this curious tenet, In 1850 
the Pope consalted the most eminent of his prelates 


United States, of holding him a prisoner, and op- 
pressing the consciences of the faithful everywhere, 
because the Pope is not recognized as в territorial 
sovereign, independent of the State, and owing по 
allegiance to it. The superstition of France has 
been stirred to {ts very bottom by its ultramontane 
priesthood, to wrest from regenerated Italy the old 
dominion of the Pope. They say they have not, 
and well they may not have, any enmity to a repub- 
lic which grants them $10,000,000 в year from its 
budget; but they impudently demand that it shall 
press Italy to do what no republic or any other gov- 
ernment fit to Jive has a right to do. Whoever will 
read tha last issue of the Catholic World will see 
that, if the Pope should take it In his infallible head 
to establish himself in the United States, this zeal- 
ous advocate of religious slavery would be stirring 
up all the Catholics in the world to petition Con- 
gress to give him the sovereignty of some city, and 
to petition every other government to interfere with 
our government in hie behalf, The recent over- 
throw of Jules Simon, and the terrible predicament 
in which the Hibernian French President finds him- 
self, throws a strong light on the cause of the Franco- 
German war, and demonstrates thst a religion of ап- 
thority, though no longer able, or perhape willing, to 
burn individuals for heresy, 18 вз avaricious of power 
and as dangerous to the peace of nations as ever, 
There ів no safety in giving it more than the toler- 
ance due to all the dangerous, while they keep with- 
in the pale of strictly secular law. E. W. 


A GENTLEMAN was wr much annoyed at night 
by a person who was walking heavily in the room 
above, and unable to sleep ; he ascended to the room to 
ascertain the cause, and found aman walking up and 
down, apparently in great distress. His pathy 
induced him to inquire the cause, At first he could 
p no ac pe and the man, with his hair in his 

ande, still continued to pace the floor. At last, In- 
duced by the kindly tone of his visitor, he stated the 
cause of Ше great anguish. ‘І owe my friend Brown 
$500, which I am utterly unable to pay." “Му 
friend,” sald the gentleman, I can give you advice 
which will relieve your distress." “What is it?’ 
anxiously inquired the distressed individual. “Үоп 
walked far enough," replied the gentleman; 
‘tmy advice to you is to go comfortably to bed, and 
let Brown walk awhile.” 


BAREBNUM was travelling once on board of one of 


about making It an article of falth binding on every | the river steamers, where they feed you for & moder- 


Catholic conscience, expressing his own desire that 
it should be done. Of course the majority advised 
it, but many dissuaded. Among them was the la- 


ate outlay (seventy-five cents a meal) very sumptu- 
ously, but the portions supplied are usually of mi- 
сговсоріс dimensions. He called at tea-time for а 
beefateak, The n brought him the usual little 


mented and ill-fated Archbishop of Paris, With | ahrivelled miteof brolled flesh, certainly not sufficient 


humility, but with overwhelming reason and touch- 
ing pathos, he implored the Holy Father not to do 
It, seeming to forbode that such an outrage on bu- 


for more than two mouthfuls. Barnum poised tha 
morsel on his fork, scanned it critically, as though 
it were a sample of steak submitted to his inspection, 
and then returned it to the waiter, saying, "Yas, 


man conscience would provoke the horrors in which | that's What I mean. Bring ms some of that." 


he passed away. He even ventured to ask Pius, 


“Сап the Church propose, under the pain of eternal Tun New Үовк Times is embarrassed by an ob. 


damnation, а doctrine which is altogether indifferent, 
in respect of dogma or rule of life?" Yet on the 
8th of December, 1854, the Church In counci! had done 
it by a strong vote; and Pius IX. published it in a 
Constitution entitled, Ineffabilis Deus, in these words: 

“We define the doctrine which holds the most 


scurity in one of Rev. Dr. Talmage’s sermons, That 
great divine said, with all the indignant eloquence 
of his arms and legs, that a ship once sailed from 
Boaton on board of which were three missionaries 
and twenty-four thousand gallons of rum." What 
the Times can't find out 1s, whether there was too 
many rum for the missionaries or too much míssion- 
aries for the rum.—Commonwealth. \ 
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Communications. 


159 CHRISTIANITY THE GREAT MORAL 
FORCE OF THE WORLD? 

I do not propose to go {nto an extended considera- 
Поп of the subject, traversing the broad fleld of his- 
tory, but to briefly note two modern Instances. 

For nearly forty years, Rev. Dr. Joel Hawes was 
minister of the Centre Church" (Orthodox Con- 

tional), of Hartford, Conn. His connection 
with his society closed in the year 1863, or there- 
abouts. He was called to that position when it was 
still the custom to settle a minister for life, unless 
some flagrant immorality or heresy gave occasion for 
his dismissal. Though never a brillant man, he 
steadily grew in favor with his denomination, and 
after & few yoars assumed a leading place in it. On 
all questions of doctrine and ch lity he be- 
came an authority. Of great ecclesiastical erudition, 
a master of the traditions, and perfectly sound, he 
was looked up to as а man of great wisdom, and in 
mattere of controversy often referred to as a court of 
final appeal. Occupying such a position of respect 
and Influence in his denomination, of course his im- 
mediate society would * him with pride and ad- 
miration. Besides, at that time, a sacredness at- 
tached to the ministerial office which it has since 
largely lost among Protestant secta. The minister 
was ordained of God as well aa man, and, if not 
quite infallible, was at least divinely gaarded from 
serious error, If he did not receive specific and lit- 
eral instruction and guidance from on high, he was 
divinely inspired with general wisdom. e was 
God's reter to the people, and recelyed defer- 
ence accordingly. The wide reputation he had ac- 
quired as expounder and defender of the faith, to- 
gether with the exaltation belonging to his office, 
placed him very high indeed in the estimation of his 
people, He was aimoet, if not quite, an object of 
worship, His word with them had all the force of 
law. By their encou ent, his position In rela- 
tion to them became that of dictator, his authority 
absolute; and great complacency was felt and man- 
Hested by those having of the oracle. This 
worshipful attitude of his people of course had the 
effect to encourage in him an autocratic habit, which 
was more and more confirmed аз the years went on. 
He was naturally inclined to e office which 
he held; and his people were willing to recelve from 
him a reflected glory. In exalting him, they were 
also a little way up. 

The extraordinary inflexibility of will, and confi- 
dence of opinion, naturally promoted by this flatter- 
Ing deportment of his people, mas unpercelved by 
them во long as It was their happiness to defer to 
him, as to one in immediate communication with the 
divine source of all knowledge and wisdom. But the 
favor of God and the worship of the people seem to 
be no barrier t the infirmities o The 
opas of the Most High grows old, and his vital 

orce ia exhausted, just the same as the man of science 
or the шап of ~ a the minister MM АШ 
threescore years, his e proposed to provide him 
with a belper. This  ‹ eclined from time to time, 
as the offer was renewed, maintaining that he was 
stil] in such of body and mind as to be well 
able to fulfil all the duties of his position. But the 
time came when he could no longer conceal from 
himself the fact that his physical power was waning 
somewhat; and he reluctantly accepted the offer of a 
colleague. A young man was engaged for the place 
who possessed many attractive qualifications, The 
members of the society congratulated themselves on 
having secured so effictent a helper for the old man, 
and at the same time one whom the younger portlon 
could sympathize and associate with, as wel! as look 
up to; and all for a while was harmonious and lovely. 


The contrast between the two men, of course, was. 


great. One was of the past; the other, of the pres- 
ent. One was profound, вой, wound, antiquated; 


the other equally sound, but fresh and Inepiriting. 
The people soon to find out what perhaps they 
would otherwise never have discovered, that they 


were really getting tired of listening to the cogent, 
but monotonous and prosy presertation of the same 
old round of doctrines, and wera delighted to have 
them set off with а bit of color that was not lurid, 
enclosed in fancifully illuminated borders, or made 
to serve аз background for graceful studies of philan- 
thropy and art. 

en the yo man preached, the bouse was 
filled; while the old man discoursed to a “‘beggarly 
array of empty boxes." To this ha was not un- 
mindful, and doubtless felt the slight to be as unde- 
served as it was cruel. Perhaps a half-conacions 
presentiment of such a state of thinge made him 
refuse as long as possible to accept the proffered 
help. Slight differences soon arose between the two 
pastors on matters of minor importance, which at 
first were settled by the ready submission of the 
unlor. But differences grew larger, more serious, 
ees Gasily settled. The old minister could not see 
why his authority, based upon the апрегіог wisdom 
of age and experience, should not be аз absolute as 
aforetime, 

The young minister could not sea why hla position 
did not give him some voice in the management of 
affairs. there was a breach which grew wider 
and wider; the people took aides; and the side of the 

oung man was much the larger. The atrife became 
Tatensely nal and bitter, as contesta between 
religious factions always are. Of course the old pas- 
tor was still essentially the same man that he had 
been,—in many respects what his people had made 
him. It can hardly be supposed that а few weeks or 
months had served to greatly change his character, 
or render him lees entitled to respect and veneration. 


.tled in his youth at Old 


Yet the same people, who a short time before sat in 
worship at his feet, now heaped "e him all possi- 
ble abuse, upbraiding him especially, and in no mild 
terms, for those traits which they themselves had 
been instrumental in making prominent in hie char- 
acter,—atubbornness, wilfulness, an autocratic spirit. 
The assault upon him became virulent, venomona, 
pitiless, Those who had been most extravagant in 
their landation, most submissive and obeisant, were 
now the most bitter in denunciation, the most unfeel- 
ingly unsparing in their efforts to publish the weak- 
nesses of a character which в short time before they 
had seemed to regard ая perfect. The result was the 
forced resignation of the pastor, followed not long 
after by his death. 

The other instance to which I wish to refer is, in 
all its main features, identical with the one already 
related. Dr. Woodbri was, In like manner, set- 
adley, Mass.; in like man- 
ner worshipped for nearly half в century, and in like 
manner disposed of. His comp sbdication took 
place two or three years before that of Dr. Hawes, 
and under exactly tho same circumstances. The 
minister grew old; the colleague came; the old man 
was repu Inted,—the god deposed. Gray hairs found 
no respect; long and falthful service no considera- 
tlon; with scorn and bitter reproaches he was turned 
adrift, and the people felt no shame, 

To me these incidents carry their moral so con- 
вріспопвіу that there ia no need that I should do 
more than barely call attention to it, These people 
had been for many years under the most strict and 
constant Christian training. Their opportunities for 
qe and manifesting In thelr characters, 

a results of the soundest Christian theology and 
ethics were exceptionally favorable. Their precep- 
tora In Christianity were of the strictest order, of 
widely acknowledged ability; and they gave much 
time In listening to exposition and instruction, which 
were received with child-like confidence. They were 
subjected from youth to age, Sunday and week-day, 
day and night, to the most powerful and penetratin 
Christian light, the migh be — radia 

ght, they t to radiate 

whatever good that light should bring to them. In 
thelr knowledge and practice of the common virtues 
—sometimes called the Christian virtues—they might 
be supposed to be somewhat in advance of others 
less favorably situated, 1f the claim which the vota- 
ries of Christianity make for it la true, —that it la the 
moral force of the world, If that claim is 

ust, when the trial came they would have had a 
measure of to comprehend the situation,—to 
ses how far they themselves were responsible for It; 
the charity, for ce, and rupe spirit, which 
would surely have maintained relation of good- 
will, affection, and respect between mr and people.- 

All these years of в ve Christian 


had brought to them no „ unless it was an ad 
capacity for rancor, blun sensibilities, Increased 
selfishness. They were now forced to see that the 


man whom they had worshipped was not altogether 
perfect; and the violence with which they met such a 
revelation was due perhaps, in part, to their chagrin 
at having been du во long, albelt by thelr own 
credulity and blindness. I would not affirm that 
they were of a lower moral tone, less refined and 
delicate in feeling, or more hasty and severe in con- 
troversy than that of the community which is 
not professedly Christian; but, in view of the claim 
which Christianity makes, we have a right to demand 
that they manifest the possession of thoee attributes 
and virtues which are maintained to be the offspring 
of Christianity In more than ordinary prominence 
and activity. In a situation which required much 
wisdom, forbearance, self-control, and mutual con- 
cession, the worst passions bad full sway,—nelther 
beld in check nor modified by the vaunted moral 
Influences of БЕЙИШ 

These incidents are given as a single item in the 
vast array of evidence which might be cited to show 
that Christianity is no leader in the moral or Intel- 
lectual р в of the world, but rather follows far 
behind, and dimly reflects the moral sentiment of the 
age. J. A. J. W. 


CLERICAL DIFFICULTIES, AND THE 
REMEDY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Dear Bir,—I find in one of the morning papers the 
following interesting item of business transacted at 
the annual meeting of the General Association of 
Co tional Churches of Massachusetts, now in 
Its day's session. It may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that the reason for this body being called 
“The General Association," ete., ів possibly because 
a proportion of the Con tlonal churches of the 
State are excluded from {ts membership, for sectarian 
and theological reasons. 

In "The Business Meeting" on Wednesday, “the 
Rev. Daniel T. Fiske, D.D., of Newburyport, Chair- 
man of the Committee to prepare a compendium of 
doctrine for the instruction of the young, reported 
that while the desirability of such a compendium 
was obvious, it was not advisable to enter upon the 
work at the present time for three reasons: First, 
want of time; second, the Improbability that the 
committee themselves could agree upon any com- 
pend of doctrine to be reported; third, with ample 
time and with agreement on their part they would 
not be able to report any compend of doctrine which 
would command general approval of the ministers 
and churches represented Їп this body. Therefore 
the committee asked to be discharged. The report 
was accepted, and the queation coming uponits adop- 
tion, after a short discussion 16 was voted that the re- 
port be laid on the table on the und that it would 
not be well to have it unders by the public, as it 
would be if the report were adopted, that the com- 


mittee were unable to agree on matters of doctrine; 
that if the committee agreed the convention could 
not; and if the convention should finally come to в 
decision, that decision would not be accepted by the 
churches.” 

The above report seams to me to be noteworthy 
for two reasons: first, as forming one among many 
Items of evidence that the plans and operations of 
the Orthodox clergy includa a systematic suppression 
of truth, more or lesa extensive, and are detrimental 
to the public welfare in this manner, zs well as by 
thelr habitual teaching of false doctrine; second, as 
enlarging the already abundant proof that this body 
of men does even now wield such means of Influence, 
pecuniary and other, as to в tbe conductors 
of the periodical press to coóperate with them in the 
suppressions in question. For instance: the report 
above piger appears in but one of the city papers, 
the others giving only the first five lines of the ex- 
tract, and omitting (no doubt on strong persuasion) 
the reasona assigned by the committee, and the de- 
bate upon those reasons in the Association, matters 
more interesting and Instructive than anything else 
In the proceedings of the meeting. 

Think, reader, for а moment, of the deep к - 
cance of the vote of the Association above d bed. 
They agreed to evade all action on the confessedly 
important subject before them, expressly ‘‘on the 
ground that |t would not be well to have it under- 
stood by the public" that neither the reverend com- 
mittee nor the reverend members of the Association 
could agree upon matters respecting which they all 
declare from the pulpit that the truth is plain, clear, 
and unquestionable, settled thoronghly by the 
after having been settled thoroughly by the Bible! 

When Mr. Moody tried to prevent the reporters 
from communicating to the public his remarks about 
the Young Men's Christian Enion, and the Orthodox 
ministers who saw no harm in preaching the gospel 
to that body, it was wittily said that per he had 
found а new reading of а well-known passage of 
Scripture, thas: When thou backbitest, enter Into 
thy closet and shut the door. A friend to whom I 
repeated this joke, said he was glad of Moody's ex- 
posure, but sorry for the manner of it, since any as- 
sembly had s right to hold its sessions in private, if 
it so desired. 1, having just seen the above record 
of the action of the Congregations! Association, sug- 
gested that there might be some reason in & different 
view of the case; namely, that if, in a meeting of 
teachers by profession, plans were concerted to su 

ress and conceal from their pupils matters properly 
longing to the course of instruction, and needful 
to the pupil's welfare, that welfare might claim ex- 
posure of such treachery, even to the extent of dis- 
regarding the secrecy enjoined by the eo 


Boston, June 21, 1877. 


JOHN HEPBURN. 


MILWAUKEE, June 16, 1877. 
FRIEND ABBOT :— 

Tar INDEX just come to hand, containing a notice 
of the funeral of Mrs, Little, reminds me of a neg- 
lected duty. I ought to have sent you a notice of the 
funeral of John Hepburn, published In the Mllwau- 
kee News, May 6, th after the funeral. Al- 
though several weeks have since we laid the 
good old man in the grave, Ї wish you would publish 
it, as it is the best way I know to convey the news of 
his death to old friends in London; among others 
G. J. Holyoake, of whom he thought so m 

He waa a socialist of tbe Robert Owen school, and 
came to this State In 1845, with Thomas Hunt and 
others, to establish a community. Of course they 
falled. Since the breaking up of this attempt at 
community, he has constantly resided in Milwaukee. 
A few days before his death, in conversation with 
him, we found him as hopeful of the ultimate suc- 
cess of socialism—as he understood it—as in the 
days when he subscribed hie mite to the Harmony 
Hall" experiment in England. 

Those who were particlpatore in this simple fu- 
neral ceremony will not easily forget it. In the sl- 
lence of the Forest Home Cemetery, on а calm and 
beautiful morning, when all Nature seemed so bright 
and peaceful, friends still in the vigor of manhood 
lowered the coffin, containing the body of John 
Hepburn, gently into the grave; while around stood 
his only daughter and her husband and children, 
and friends of the family, among them all that are 
left of his gray-haired companions,—all but one, and 
he prevented from being there only by blindness. 

In the short time apent at the grave, there p 
before the eyes of hís old companions a retrospective 
vislon of forty years past,—their hopes, disappoint- 
mente, and successes; and loving tears coursed down 
their farrowed cheeka as they thought of hours that 
had been made happier by the unceasing hopefulness 
of him with whom they now parted forever. 

John Hepburn lived alife of purity, and died loved 
by all who knew him,—loved beat by those who 
knew him best. А, ВАТЕ, 


In Memoriam, e 

Most of the residents of Milwaukee will recall to 
mind meeting often on our thoroughfares a white- 
haired old man of diminutive stature, always appear- 
ing to be hastening on some important errand, 80 
eager and intent was his manner. He was only 
known in this way to the majority of those who 
might have thus met him. A few knew bim by 
name; fewer still personally or Intimately. 

This earnest little figure will never more add Its 
modicum of activity to the moving panorama of liy- 
ing energy that threads the city pavements, intent 
проп the various purposes for which that energy is 
requisite. During the past week his life went out 
— and sweetly; and yesterday, in the bright 
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May-morning sunshine, loving hands laid him away, 
to rest, at last, 

John Hepburn was a Scotchman by birth, a resi- 
dent of Milwaukee for more than thirty years. In 
the old country, and In the new, he labored diligently, 
in his limited way, for every cause which to him 
meant a better time for all men and women who 


were poor, oppressed, and d ed ; and these labors 
T" continued unremi y up to the very day of 
в dea 


There may be some who will remember him as & 
zealous friend of the Young Men's Library Associa- 
tion in ita early, straggling history. A number of 
valuable books are now in the library; and on the fiy- 
leaves may be read, Presented by John Hepburn.“ 
Yet he was в very poor man at that time, and daily 
toil with meagre pay was his heritage. Whenever 
there was an opportunity for the little effort he was 

‘ td make, he was sure to step in, zealous and 
рїш, х А 

In character, he was as guileless as а child, Not 
the Innocence of ignorance, for he was a reader and 
a thinker. Like a child, too, in that, his enthusiasm 
never seemed to receive "the chill of years. In 
the home circle—his home for many years being with 
his only ter, Mrs. James Richter—he was 
helpful, cheerful, content; the playmate of the chil- 
dren, the intelligent companion of the elders. A 
purer, truer life possibly never passed through its 
mysterious wesving of weal and woe, and kept so 
clean and falr a pattern. It was unmarred by a sin- 
gle taint of selfishness, weakness, or shame, Ha 
even denied himself all the little luxuries that the 
pocket money given to him by his friends could have 

urnished, and devoted every penny to promote in his 
little fashion some cause that to him meant progress. 
This was his only religion; and he was a devotee In 
the religion of philanthropy. By it, he lived а life 
of useful beauty; in it, he died a death of tranquil 
satisfaction. It was his desire that neither clergy- 
man nor solemn obsequies shonld mark his burial 
with anything different from the religion he had 
lived and died in; and his wish was carefully re- 
garded. The funeral was attended uny by acquaint- 
ances, the moet of them friends of forty years or 
more standing, They laid flower tokens on the cof- 
fin, and dro tears of genuine affection on the se- 
renely face, and then carried him to his grave, 
where there was no ceremony save a few tender, 
truthful words spoken by a life-long friend and com- 
rade in their common cause of for man. 

Who shall attempt to estimate the value of this 
simple, earnest life? Judged by any worldly stand- 
ard, the figures would be small Yet in the surging 
sea of human pain and mg vero some word or act 
of this brave soul may have been as the pebble 

in the ocean, whose Influence upon the 
water is never quite lost, and touches at last the shore, 
Nor із a true soul ever born for naught; 
Wherever any such hath lived and в 
There hath been something for true freedom wrought, 
Some bulwark levelled on evil side, B 


“SOCIAL DEMOOBACY.” 


To тне EDITOR or THE Lyper: 

Dear Mr. Abbot,—I am glad to find that my letter 
in THE Inpex of June 21 yas written undera mis- 
spprehension of the intended application of your 
remark to which it referred; and I thank you for 
your courteous invitation to present in THE INDEX 
n clear, definite, precise statement of what social 
democracy aims to accomplish." 

Iam quite conscious of my inability to do justice 
to so excellent an opportunity; stil! the hope of ar- 

the attention of some smong the many 
thoughtful and llberal-minded readers of your paper 
to the Important social blemes involved in the 
question of labor and capital urges me to do my best 
to respond to your wish as briefly as I can, and as 
promptly as my other engagements and the desire to 
do my best wil! permit. 

Suffer me, however, to take advantage of this oc- 
casion to make one or two remarka regarding the 
paseagé you have quoted from Mr. Ernet’s paper in 
your comments on my letter; the sentiments ex- 
pressed in which passage I understand you to accept 
as “very wholesome truth." 

І confess that I am very much surprised at thie 
indorsement, consid the vagueness of the entire 

е and the utter a ce of any reasons, either 
the passage quoted or in the article quoted from, 
for the string of conclusions arrived at by Mr. Ernst. 

If German socialism is based upon Lassalle's 
teachings, it seems to me that Mr. Ernst’s own ac- 
count of the man, and especially Heine's opinion of 
him, given In the letter quoted Їп the article, should 

~ absolve his well-considered and largely adopted the- 
ories from the ch of “‘crudeness’’; ара, in the 
absence of any definite information in your quota- 
tlon—or in the rest of the article, for that matter,— 
ал to what the theories in question really were, and 
as to the exact nature of the legitimate conse- 
uencee'" and ‘‘inevitable resulta" that would accrue 
from their adoption and practice, I cannot see how 
you can be so easily satisfied. Nor does Mr. Ernst, 
anywhere that I remember, show how “the accumula- 
tion of capital and rent was shown to be a moral 
act”; and what does he mean by the accumulation 
of rent? Also, What le the meaning of “trades,” as 
he uses the word in the same sentence? Hence,“ 
he says (hence, from what?), war either againet 
labor or capital Is war t moral civilization.’ 

Change the sentence to this: war between labor and 

capital is war against moral civilization, and al! social 

democrats will Indorse it; they will also fully indorse 

(with thelr own interpretation) your own sentence 

which immediately follows the quoted passage. 

Social democracy does not propose any an m 
between labor and capital; it simply recognizes an 


antegonism that already exiets—not between the two 
abstract terms, but in the relations between the two 
classes of men who represent these two elements of 
production and distribution; and ite very object, 
and only object, ls to remove this antagonism, and 
thus to bring about that equitable codperation, with- 
out which, as you justly say, ‘‘Social prosperity will 
be [indefinitely] postponed." 

As to the war which the soclallets are said to 
“wish for,“ I do not know how it may be in Ger- 
many, but certainly it ia the very thing that we in 
America are desirous of avoiding. We believe that 
nothing but the adoption of the social democratic 
m of industry and commerce—that is, of pro- 

uction and exchan; an prevent war either in 
this or in any other civilized country. 

Above all „ social democrats believe in the 
rightful sovereignty of the collective will of the 
people in matters of common intereat: in the efficacy 
of the ballot for its expression and enforcement; and 
they hope to тн з their purposes by а true ed- 
ucation of the people, mainly through the teachings 
of social friction. What those purposes are, and on 
what principles they are based, I will ыу to show In 
another article. W. G. H. Smarr. 

Вовтон, June 21, 1877. 


19 IT A “FORTUNATE GUESS") 


EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

I think Mr. Chadwick is in error when he says: 
“Seen from your stand-point, the belief in the moral 
law has been a fortunate guess во far?’ and I think 
the round of his error is the supposition that you 
in the advocacy of the scientific method as applied 
to the subject of religion, claim to use some other In- 
strumentality for the discovery of truth than what 
сонуну) you tro BONY urglag the recopuition, of 
correctly) you are simply ng the tlon o 
reason as the final arbiter on all questions within the 
purview of human intelligence. This, in fact, it al- 
ways has been; for, sven if the world has hitherto 
deferred to "authority," it has used its reason in tis 
chotce thereof. 

But, granting that Mr. Chadwick is right in the 
above remark, In what respect is hia theory (to wit, 
that 'the genesis of morals ів not intellectual at all, 
but emotional") superior to his assumption of what 
yours le? What there is more reliable іп the shifting 
emotions of human natüre than in a “fortunate 
guess,“ І fall to seo. Nowit seems to me that, as 
tested by the method of science, moral law is simply 
right law; and that the only indication of the right- 
ness a niey in ita v pent which latter quality 
can y apprehen only through experience. 
It required ages of experience for the world to be- 
come capable of appreciating the pracilcal value of 
the Golden Rule. Some laws are во beneficial, their 
appina being limited by so few exceptions, —in 
short, they con во much of rightoeas,—that men 
have attributed to them a supernatural origin, and in 
some sort canonized them as they have certain good 
men. The only office of emotion in this matter is, 

to ite character, to Impel us either to obe- 
dience or to violation of zed t law; and, 
со! penty, as the elder Mill maintained, it 1s Ha- 
ble to be called upon to give an account of itself at 
the bar of reason. I conclude that the world always 
has learned, and always must learn, Its golden rules 
and discover its “moral laws" by climbing the ragged 
hill of Experience. J. N. C. 


N. P. ROGERS, 
LrwooLN, Neb., June 20, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I notice a Freethinker's View of Ap- 
pleton's Cyclopedia“ in Тнк Ixpzx of the 14th In- 
stant. It ato mind that a few months since I 
had occasion to look in thie Cyclopmdia for N. P. 
Rogers; and was quite surprised, as well as disap- 
pointed, in not finding the slightest notice of one of 

ew England's brightest, freest, and pureat authors. 
I was the more dissatisfied when I found many men 
of less note had found a place there. 

My Cyclopiedia is for sale. 

Yours for truth, 


— —— — — 
THE WOLCOTT GROVE MEETING. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y., June 24, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

As has been announced through THE INDEX, the 
Liberals of Central and Western New York are to 
hold a three days grove meeting in Cosad’s Grove, 
near Wolcott, N. Y., the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
August. At that meeting it Is proposed to perfect а 

rmanent organization for the western half of the 

tate. The expenses of the meeting will be consid- 
erable, and must mostly be borne by Mr. J. M, 
Cosad, the builder of the Liberal Hall and the owner 
of the grove. To assist him a little, please allow me 
to ask the readers of THE INDEX, and others who 
may feel so disposed, to remit such sums as they may 
choose to Mr. J. M. Cosad, Wolcott, N. Y. ortas 
will be made to secure a goodly representation of the 
Liberal public, and make the "ta d grand auc- 
cess, » 


Bens. F. FISHER. 


. GREEN, 

[We hope the Wolcott meeting will be a great suc. 
сезв,—а!1 the more so if the proposed organization 
shall have the courage to enter into the Liberal 
League movement explicitly and earnestly. The 
principle of State Secularization should be pro- 
claimed by every liberal society; and its professions 
should be backed up by active work, Why not get 
the signatures of all the members of this meeting to 
the Religious Freedom Amendment petition, and 
make the organization auxiliary to the National Lib- 


eral League? This step would not interfere In the 
slightest with {ts local Independence, but would give 
needed ald and sympathy to the most important lib- 
eral movement of the time,—Ep. ] 


THE SUNDAY SOCIETY. 


The second public annual meeting of the Sunday 
Soclety to obtain the ning of museums, art gal- 
leries, libraries, and ens on Sundays was held in 
the large hall, Freemasons“ Tavern, on Saturday 
afternoon. The hall was crowded. The chair was 
occupled by the Dean of Westminster, the president 
of the society. ong those on the platform were 
Profeasor Tyndall, Professor Huxley, the Rev. Jobn 
Oakley, the Rev. Mark Wilks, Professor Henry Mor- 
ley, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Joseph Arch, Mr. James 
Heywood, Sir Henry Thompson, the Rev, W. Rogers, 
Mr. Е. R. Russell (Liverpool), Mr. W. H. Domville, 
Dr. J. Shaw, the Rev. Н. G, Henderson, Miss Аппа 
Swanwick, Mr. Lewin Hill, the Rev. Arthur Mozley, 
Dr. W. С. Bennett, Mr. J. F. B. Firth, Mr, А. Elley 
Finch, and Mr. Thomas Henry Farrer, secretary 
the Board of Trde м. Ман Н. Judge, be hono- 
rary secretary, sta at letters express при 
that they were unable to attend the — * ad 
been recelved from (among others) the Bishop of 
Exeter, the Marquis of Ripon, the Marquis of 
Huntly, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M. P., Sir Richard 
Wallace, M.P., Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P., Bir Ar- 
thur Guinness, M.P., Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P.; and 
that Lady Burdett Coutts would have been there but 
for an ess In her family. The president, in his 
address to the meeting, said he did not address those 
who wished that Sunday should be altogether abol- 
Ished, nor, on the other hand, those, if any, who 
thought that the mode of observing Sunday in Eng- 
land did not require any alteration. The question 
for consideration was, atis the best mode of en- 
joying one of the greatest Institutions of this country 
for the purpose of the ous and moral elevation 
of the people? It was cherished by all sects and 
churches, and was almost the only institution which 
the Legislature forced on the whole nation. The 
object of the society was, he understood, to main- 
tain, on the one hand, the value of the English Sun- 
day, and, on the other hand, to do the t they 
could to improve it. Every institution worth pre- 
nacius es, 
А A ышк аа й that 78 um 
ave got some! ; make the most of it you 
can." The Engllh mode of observing Sunday waa 
different from the Continental mode, whether Prot- 
estant or Catholic. The opportunities afforded by 
this one free day were grievously neglected in this 
country. To а vast number of the working-classes 
in our t towns Sunday was the only day which 
afforded an is ундой or innocent and healthy 
recreations studies. In the direct Interests of re- 
ligion, and in the interests of morality, which after 

was only religion under another name, this soci- 
ety advocated enjoyment of that opportunity. 
In the direct interests of religion, because it was im- 
portant that the religion of the country should not 
suffer in the estimation of the young, the unedu- 
cated, or, he would add, the hostile or indifferent, by 
being associated with enforced gloom or listless idle- 
ness, It was well. звід by Richard Baxter, The 
devil іа в great undoer by overdoing.” In overdoing 
religious observances there was great risk of undoing 
the vital, essential elements of religion Itself, This 
society also advocated the enjoyment of opportuni- 
tles for instruction in the intereste of morality. No 
stone should be left unturned which could give some 
means of гаре from temptation, some places of re- 
sort where rich and poor might meet together, or at 
any rate where the poor and their families t 
meet one another—such as Kew Gardens or the pict- 
ure galleries at Hampton Court. He understood 
there was а general testimony of the moral advan- 
tages which those Institutions had afforded. With 
regard to the opening of the national museums and 
ga lerles this society proposed two conditions, — 
rst, that the general character of the day must not 
be infringed by an undue extension of the hours 
during which those buildings should be opened; and, 
second, that the rights and liberties of the public 
servants who would be employed must not be unduly 
curtailed. Professor Tyndall moved the first resolu- 
tion, “That this meeting rejoices in the progress of 
the movement for the opening of museums on Sun- 
days, as shown in the second annual report of the 
Sunday Society, and requests the chairman to sign а 
petition praying the House of Commons to support 
the resolution which is shortly to be submi to it 
for the opening of the national museums and gal- 
lerles during & part of Sunday." The resolution 
having been seconded by Professor Henry Morley, 
and supported by Dr. B. W. Richardson, was carried 
almost unanimously. Professor Huxley moved 
the second resolution, “That in the opinion of this 
meeting the Sunday Society should appoint а depu- 
tation to wait upon the First Lord of the Treasury to 
solicit the support of the government to the measure 
for the opening of the national museums and gal- 
leriea on Sunday afternoons," The Rev. John Oak- 
ley seconded the resolution, which, ha been suj 
ported by the Rev. Mark Wilks and Joseph Arch, 
was carried. On the motion of Professor Flower, 
supported by Mr. James Heywood and Mr. E. R, 
Russell, thanks were voted to the president. — London 
Times, May 14. 


— dpi — 

A CLOSE-FI8TED man Invited a friend to dinner, 
and eme only two mutton-chops. Upon remov- 
ing the cover he sald: “My friend, we have а Lenten 
entertainment; you see your dinner before you.’ 
Taking the two chops upon his own plate, his friend 
replied, Tes, but where Is your dinner?" i 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAUGE 


of the liberal advertising public ів respect- 

fully solicited for THE INDEX, The attempt 
be honestly made to keep the adv 

ing pages of THE Dex in entire harmon 
ita character and principles, an 

thus to furnish to the public an advertising 


generoos su 
or „blind“ r 
tisomonts, and all adve 
to ba fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts wili 
be admitted. 

Tun Iz must not be held responsible 
for үү А теру — 2 by 3 1 
will cases accept the respo: от 
their own statements. 7 


ADVERTIBING RATES. 


тотто s Insertions, 500 per Has. 
% 96 © 51 “ “ “ 
“ 59 “ B „ & 


On half-column advertisements, а disconnt 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on full-column 


ch cash is 
paid in advance, в further discount of 25 par 


cent, оп the total, as above calculated 
de made. FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Edilor. 


то ADVERTISEBS. 


The following states the experience of а 
Successful Bookseller whó has advertised in 
Тив INDEX:— 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
TOTES INDEX Asso., Toledo, Or ў 
Having had occasion to ad ver- 


months 
sdyertisoment, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 
Yours truly, 
Hunky B. ВтЕВВГИЗ, 

Bpecial arrangements will be шада at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Oryriox, No. 281 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON, 
publish 
THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion, 


1 із the object of THE INDEX to give public 
wtheranoce to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thonght of tho age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


Тіз edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors .— 


0, В. FEOTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Havorbill, Mess. 
Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. CLARE, Florence, Мала, 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tena- 
ay, NJ. 


3. L. STODDARD, Boston. 
BLIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 


тегу Uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ms the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alm, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
img ohurch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
end Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
Means of becoming well informed of the argo- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
зате to moot in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
ding article, which alone is worth the price of 
ево yoar’s subecription, 
Frot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
в letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, ваув: "That the want of а 
сотта] entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Bense of the word should be felt in America—that 
gush a jonrnal should have been started and во 
pewerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
sountry,—is a good signof thetimos, There is no 
sash journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'nereasing interest.” 


Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
® cents for threo month» on trial. 
Alrosa THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBSBLICATIONS|INDEX T R ACT 8.1 


race 7ч 
RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
fon. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Bamuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. В, Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Oheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and otbers,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume la to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mest- 
ing, 1872. %cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.)  Oontains essays by J, W 
Obadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Americh,“ by O. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham on “Тһе Beligion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1878, 88 cents, (Four or more, 26 
cents each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Sonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Ойгор, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Obristianity,— 
as “Christian,” *Anti-Ohristian," and *Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Beoreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cente. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moet- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on "The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (ог, as'he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beet"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “(ће Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Fellx Adler, Bey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, А 


Reason and Hoevelation, by Wiliam J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and tbe 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mall may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary,Néw Bedford, Mass. 

WX. J,POTTER Seo, Р, R. А, 


No, 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.“ Ми. OHABLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cien," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS ғов THE Tues,’ and I admire 
them from my inmoet heart; and 1 agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies 81.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, axposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00. 


No. Christian Propagandism, by F, 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00. 


No. 5.—'*God im the Constitution," by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 

No. 6. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 19 copies 
81.00. 


No. T.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 coples 50 cents, 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price Б 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No, 9,.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10—The Impeachment of Christi- 


anity, by F. E, Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 


sand. Sent for ros distribution to any one 
who will distribute 4, in packages af from 
Пов to one hundred copies. 


No11.—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon tbe idos of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


— 


No. 12.—1s Romanum Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and Е. B. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heayen. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 14.—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No, 15.—T he Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing tbe Au- 
thority ot Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX aimns— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, homaniterianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
soclesissticism throughout the world, and 
when tbe welfare of humanity here and 
now shall bs the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ів special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
noational institntions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of soclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveralBtates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
ench issue, wil! continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinae to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so muoh 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumatanoes shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The пате, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address d THE INDEX, 
No. 2 Washington Street, Boston 
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AT 
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ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


KO EXTEA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK In the enbdjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on recelpt 


of orders accompanied with the ОАВН. 


orders ara respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, RE- 
VOLVERS, sent C.O.D., for examination, 
all cha; paid. No risk. No humbug. Write 
for ca! е. Address GREAT WESTERN 
GUN WOEGS, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the з 1811, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 3, 5, 6, and Т) can be furnished on ap- 
wg at this Office. PRIOES—volumes 
lor 1871 aud 1872, 82.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by express at the 
urchaser's expense. ‘Address THE INDEX, 
Washington Street, Boston, 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


1 „ . 


Complete for the Centennial Year, аге now 

ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 

expresa at the purchaser's ex Pries 

po, in advance. Address T INDEX, 331 
aahington Street, Boston. 


T H E INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by poet 
$o any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
eeipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 

. For ht B А 
by Interna- 
tional Р.О. Отв; payable to Francis Elling- 


wood Abbo: 
Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUEEE, WIS. 


"ONKEL KARL," mn illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for American youth 
studying German, Natural morals, No 
bloody crimes. No love-stories for “Boys 
and Girls," No hypocritical cant. Price per 
year, 31,50. 

"FREIDENKER'" (Freethinker), a weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
ою of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norancé, Price per year, §2.50, 


М ЕВ. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOK. 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 
re 


et Martineau, 
. Franoes ht D'Arusmont. 


Мата Б. Chappellamith 

, aret R. Cha; mith, 

9. Ernestine L, Rosse 

10. Frances Power Cobbe. р 
11, George Kllot. 


BY 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


397 pp. Price (post-paid) 81.70. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
п. 


phoTBIN GHAM'8 WORES. 

— Prios, 
TEE RELIGION OF HUMANITY (3d Ed.)...81.50 
CHILD'S BOOK OF RRLIOIo NN... 1.00 


OTHER DISOOUBSEA.............. (ee 1,00 
BArEST CREED AND OTHER DISOOURSES, 
mo. Cloth. . eo coro s 


Live OF THEODORE РАЊКЕВ............. 
THE HisrORY OF TRANSOENDENTALISM 
IN New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 
THE ORADLE OP TRE CHREIBT. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, Octayo, 
ninth cire еза бае» — T€ Sen 1.75 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, 


(THEODORE PARK ER: 
Octavius Brooks Frotb- 


А Biography. В 
ham. With Heliotype Portrait. I vol. 
828. $3.00. 
An exceedingly interesting memorial of в 


very remarkable man—one of the striking 
figures in American history. Mr. Fro 
bam has given a large number of Parker's 
letters and journals not теу опоной 
be has tten in the light reflected upon 
Farker's words and efforts by the momentous 
Sronght out in Dold relief the tagacity, wis, 
оп relie ty, 

don und herolsm of Theodore Parkers ca 
reer; and he has written so candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker’s 
oharactéristic qualities, that his book is of 
surpassing interest. 

The NEW YORK TRIBUNE closes к four and 
a half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe," 


Sen tage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Adanan 8e Prepaid, on ers IND : 
931 Washington Street, Boston. 


То BOOK-BUYERS.|A9 


Please examine the revised llat of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the ite side of this 


Refs тла will be furnished to order 19 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
Boston. 

MADAME FOY'S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made, For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THOMAS PAINE; 


THE METHOD and VALUE of his 
RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


А LECTURE 
BY 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Price 10 cents, post-paid. 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 
18 Jacob Street, New York City. 


H 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE ТТОРЕМОЕ. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
post- fi receipt of In- 
ternational Post Осе order, for #320, 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings, When you cannot 
procure it st your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPARY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(German) “ EBZIEHUNGS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.13, 

(English) “THe New EDUCATION," a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 50 cents, 

(English) The “New Education" TEACTS. 
Мов. 1 and 2 ready. Bix coples (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


E 


T 


Bend to Oficeat 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 


for THACTS. 
I. TAXATION ОР CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. б ots.; ten, 90 Sta.; 


one hundred, $1.50. 
Ii. THEBIBLBANDBOIENOCE, by John Weiss. 
IH. THEBYMFATHY OF — oy T. W. 


п. e 
by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published, 
V. THE PUBLIO Вон 
stood 


tizen 
Z. Abbot, о 
рте 


VI. How SHALL WE Keer SUNDAY? An 


Answer in Four Parts: 1, Sunday in 


ENT бояре air money. polling 22 
Ühase's Im Косе! ok.“ e 
irem. Dr. р Frindak Hones, Ann Arbor, 


A 4 
$12 4 DAY at home. Agents 
& O0., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20,1876. Ad 
NATHB'L T. ALLEN. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
frota Fo 1 to 888 pamaus to 
address on ayment CENTS. 
Address ae THE INDEX, 


No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
— — — 
Соор PHOTOGRAPHS 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F, W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
Р. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of prioe. Bingle Photographa, 25 
centa each; complete Bet of Nine to- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Ad M THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
['НВЕЕ COMPLETE SETS! 


THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 


SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Seta have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 


Addresa THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


19 
EVERYWHEREI 


The now Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
, 


entitled 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 

1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. = 

2. Carer RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

. PROTEST of the пе ngalnat shuttin; 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. ConsrrruTion and List of Officers. 

Б. ExTRAOTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This is the Liberal's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
In the great impending contest over amend- 
the Constitution of the United States 


reference to the school question. It 
ahould be їп the hands of 


EVEHY VOTEH, 


And bas been published expresaly for gratu- 
1tous distribution by earneet friends of State 
Becularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


— до, рш tban to oner tbis Tract by 
пап as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBEBALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
аз opportunity offers, 


Ten Thousand Copies 


le. hi Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
ane А ag m5 tayon аи promptly mailed, at the bare сові oz paper 
setts Laws. 4. The Workin "s рг токъ, and postage, on the following 
Sunday. By Charles К. pple, rms: : 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. tt, TEN COPIES,.... A5 
and Wm. C, Gannett. TWENTY-FIVE - 
Nos. I., III., IV., V., VL, 10 ots. each; ten ¢ 

for 60 ots.; one hundred, $3. CHE NORE з 
ERASOX AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 3.60 
r4 су (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, FIVE HUND 6.00 
PROOEEDINGS OF TEE Е. R. А. ANNUAL ONE THOUSAND i esi 
MxtsrINGS for 1872, "78, 74, "75. 85 cta N. B. Packages of over 100 оор ев е 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. sent by express at the expense of the pur- 

M AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, | Chaser, withou tanz charge for postage. 


^ volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. В. A. platform. $1.50. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For s handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—0F TRE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With ita beautiful gilt-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Ca 

lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capito] and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For TWIrrr-Fryx DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuale cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTHACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

IV.—Any person who shall 


ARTIOLE a 
one dollar into the treasury shall be entitled 
to a certificate, signed by о rage pr aod 


‚ Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to а similar 
certificate as a life-member, All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 
League, 

ARTIOLE V.—. . . All charter-members 
accredited delegates 

es 


auxiliary Liberal Leagu 

in accordance with the p 

of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual А 
Annual] members of the National ral 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
251 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


O RG А N IZ E! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the game: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ANTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
& written — — ap by ten or more 

raons and accompanied by ten dollars, to 

ne a charter for the formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal] League. 


ARTICLE XV.—Loos] aurildary Liberal 
ёв organized under charters issued by 
the Board of Directors shall be absoluta! 
independent in the administration of 
The effect of their char- 


nd with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues, All votes of 
the Annual — and all communics- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall 

no more autbority or ínfluence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


ARTIOLE XVI.—Eve auxiliary 
in accordance with 


eral e o 

the B ns of this Constitution shall be 

entitled to send its President and Becre- 
and three other members as delegates 

to Annual Congress. 


These Charters аге beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on а scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


local 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
281 Washington Btreet, Boston, 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATPORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States ts bult on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tos of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove & failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


3. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
&xoeption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


& Thess equal religions rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, бо long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions whioh 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fandamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Ohris- 
an religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires al! laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and líberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national orime committed against that 
natural „Justice“ which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fally the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ars in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


$9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Oburch and 
State in proportion to their sucoeas, and, no matter bow 
ignorantly or innooently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens tn their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
mant of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, poetpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


II. No religion can be tras whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustioe, If the 
Otaroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t із weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether а fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular churoh has the least olaim im justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurohes; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principies of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
Btate ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it із built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
тт AMENDMENT TO TH THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTIOLE 1. 
Bao ох 1.—Neither сощ m: nor n Btate shall favor 
any law res ап es ment о jon, or favor- 
ing: any particular — of йїп, ог pronfbiting te 
reise in any degree & as oe 
врео 


т religious y,or of 
ва; or abri 

ht of people peace- 

а Government for a re- 


vate ‘uty, or rendered inoompeten Tendo 
any of law or equity, in со! nenco of aop opinan 
be or she may hold оа the subject of religion. o pereon 


by law to contribute directly or indi- 
Va eH of any religious MNT or body of 
which he he or 22 not a voluntary member. 
Ввоттом 3,—Neither the United States, "nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any olvil divisi 
or y 
appropria: 355 for the > зарри OF or in aid, 
ur decks or denomina any 
institution of learning, in which ti the faith oe doctrine of 


ous order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
oria w m pone rites shall be гө; or for the 

port, or of any religious oharity or purpoee 
= Deo, order et denomination wha ? 


ver. 
oN ngress power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


THOLUCE, the great German Evangelical scholar, 
has just died at Halle. 

Тнк KN or DAHOMEY Is reported by the steamer 
Volta, arrived at Liverpool on July 4, to have deter- 
mined to offer to his fetich a human sacrifice of five 
hundred of hia men. The Czar is offering thousands 
to his. 

PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, discussing in the Contem- 
porary Reolew for January the “Ethics of Bellef," 
said with sententiousness and force: It is wrong 
always, everywhere, and for any one, to believe any- 
thing on insufficient evidence." 

PRESIDENT МАСМАНОН declares the necessity of 
“encountering the extending radicalism of France." 
Не can only encounter it as a dam encounters а 
mighty river. If he makes himself too high, he will 
be swept away by a torrent of hís own creation. 

TROUBLE 18 apprehended in Montreal to-day 
(July 12) on account of the Orangemen’s annual 
parade. Protestantism and Catholiciam in Canada 
are constantly disturbing the public peace with their 
quarrels. How hard it is for the world to learn the 
lesson of equal rights in religion ! 

THE STEAMER Queen Victoria took a number of 
Papal Zouaves from Ottawa to Montreal on the third 
of July. The Zouaves hauled down the British flag 
from the steamer’s peak, substituted the Papal flag, 
and maltreated the captain for remonstrating. That 
is the ізеое the Papacy ls raising in every country of 
the earth; and the United States will yet take her 
turn. 

BIGNATUBES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Liberal League have 
been received as follows since our last acknowledg- 
ment: from Mr. Charles Schroeter, speaker of the 
Freie Gemeinde at Painesville, Wis., 98; from Mr. C. 
A. Seckler, Perry, Iowa, 53; from Mr. S. Gensberg, 
of New York city, and Mr. Wm. Fels, of Patterson, 
N. J., 74 (collected chiefly at Baltimore). Total 
thus far гөсеітей—6,980. 

A New York dispatch of July 2 states that the 
college of Romish Cardinals have ordered the Romish 
clergy in France to actively support MacMahon's 
candidates in the coming elections.“ Next to the 
Pope, the college of Cardinals ís the highest author- 
ity in the Roman Catholic hierarchy; and this order 
does but illustrate the mode in which the Church, 
conquered as it now is by the Jesuits it once pro- 
scribed, will henceforth enter politics everywhere. 

TSE TENDENCY of superstition to explain great 


disasters as interpositions of Providence has received 
а queer check, Моге than one pious believer would 
wince at such law ав this: “The fire insurance com- 
panies are said to have refused to pay the losses by 
thé Mount Carmel (ПІ.) tornado, which caused sor- 
eral conflagrations by stoves being overturned among 
the débris, claiming that these were ‘acts of God,“ 
such as ars specially excepted by the terms of the 
policies.” 

DR. THoMAS LAYTON, orator of the day at the 
New Orleans Catholic celebration of the Pope's 
Golden Jubilee, said of the Catholics: "The just 
rights of the State are eacred in thelr eyes; but they 
live for something more than the State. The Catb- 
olles cannot yield, and sooner or later the State 
must.“ Such sentiments as these, cherished by 
every sincere Catholic, are preparing national com- 
plications which will task American statesmansbip to 
the utmost; and the prospect of its success le not fiat- 
tering, when the shortsightedness of even liberal 
thinkers is taken Into account, 

NEARLY at the same time that Charles Bradlaugh 
and Mrs, Besant were condemned to six months im- 
prisonment, a fine of £200 each, and to enter Into an 
engagement to behave well for two years,” the Earl 
of Redesdale, in the House of Lords, exposed to the 
whole nation the disgusting obscenity of a book is- 
sued by the Ritualist party of the English Church, 
under the name of The Priest in Absolution—a man- 
ual for the guidance of priests at the confessional. 
This was printed by the ‘Society of the Holy Cross," 
for private circulation among clergymen; and the 
most respectable men among the Rituallets are impli- 
cated in it, including Rev. A. Н. Mackonochie, Rev. 
Arthur Tooth, etc. Verily, if English Jaw lets these 
churchmen escape after condemning Mr. Bradlangh 
and Mrs, Besant, it will be falrly open to the re- 
proach of “‘straining out the gnat and swallowing the 
camel." 

BUCH DISPATCHES аз that below forbode a large, 
even if silent, following for such leaders as Governor 
Chamberlain. If any politician is Imagining in the 
foolishness of his heart that equal rights are a dead 
political issue, he ія destined to а rough awakening 
before long. Read this: “New York, June 27, A 
New Orleans dispatch says that the Nicholis school 
board propose having distinct schools for blacks and 
whites, On being remonstrated with by wealthy 
colored men, Gov. Nicholls declined to interfere with 
the school board. The colored committee then 
stated its Intention to oppose this flagrant violation 
of distinctive pledges and constitutional obligations, 
and left tho Governors presence determined to de- 
feat and overcome the proposed violation of their 
common rights. The public schools of New Orleans 
have been common for the past ten years, and even 
before the war certain classes of colored citizens had 
access for thelr children to the schools.“ 


TRE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL was opened 
at Edinburgh on the Fourth of July. The first busi- 
ness was to discuss the project of establishing “‘har- 
mony of confession" among the Reformed churches. 
Dr. Schaff introduced the subject, and, if he ie to 
act as chairman of a commission, the future creed 18 
probably foreshadowed in the ‘‘Catholic Consensus of 
Greek, Latin, and Evangelical Christendom,” con- 
tained in his just published Creeda af Christendom. 
In this Consensus, the very first article is given 
as follows: *"The Divine Inspiration and Authority 
of the Canonical Scriptures in matters of faith and 
morals. (Against Rationalism)," Here is the ulterior 
purpose of all thia pageantry of Christian consolida- 
tlon—opposition to Rationalism. The new organiza- 
tion is to be the great sun-glass; ‘‘Christian truth“ 
is to be the fiery luminary; and you and we are to 
be the fuel at the focus! Nevertheless, we shal) all 
become ashes in а natural way, before all Christen- 
dom can be brought to re-unite on а single creed. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we acoept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 

other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no reaponsíbility for an thing else pub- 
lished in Its columns and claim no control or Infinence in 
їз general editorial management, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISH. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecolesisatical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. Wé demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gross, in Btate Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. $ 

З. We demand that all public 1 py tor educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shal) cease, 

4. We demand that all вегүіоев now sustained 
shall be abolished; and es; 


by the government ially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
as a text-book or avowedly as a book of wor- 


Ip, shall be prohibited. 


5, We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 


the United States or by the ors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 
6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 


mn ena dear D the government shall be abol- 
Ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
tities of perjury shall be established in ita stead, 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that ai! laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the 6 of natural morality, 
equal righte, and impartial lfberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but algo in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
eia n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
od and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatevor changes shall prove nece to this end shall be 
ooasistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so fur as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it without his or its explicit approval, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For Tux IxXDEX,] 


Are Protestant Churches Infallible ? 
BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


The press has widely reported two recent deposi- 
tions from the Orthodox ministry for alleged heresy, 
one of Rev. Mr. Miller, by a New Jersey resbytery, 
the other of Rev. Dr. Augustus Blauvelt, of Inge- 
ton, N. T., by the Gen Synod of the Dutch 
formed Church. The New York Hvening Post of June 
ӨШ, commenting on these transactions under the 
heading A Commonsense View of It,“ thoroughly 
approves the exclusion. Its approval is founded, not 
at all on the theological and sectarian grounds impel- 
ling the two ecclesiastical bodies, but on the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

In this country, since membership [in religious 
socletles] is voluntary, and retirement from member- 
ship is voluntary, a society may with perfect propri- 
ety say tó one of Ita associates, ‘You came here of 
your own choice, knowing what our rules аге; you 
are at liberty to withdraw if you do not llke our 
rules; but во long as you are with us, we insist that 
you shall conform to опг rules, We do not see how 
this plain proposition can be answered.“ 

The Post intensifies its condemnation of the ex- 
pelled ministers by adding: 

“There is not a shadow of excuse for the disturb- 
ances which they [the Millers and the Blaurvelta] 
create in their respective denominations, because 
the moment they dissent from the faith or practica of 
the denomination, they may turn to other sects, who 
will recelve them with open arms.“ 

The Post's concluslon upon these two рини, 
though plausible to readers unacquainted with the 
rules and customs of the churches in question 
(namely, those which call themselves ‘‘evangelical’’), 
is unsound, in consequence of a defect in ita minor 
premise, The member of a church of that class, 
who, after fair trial, finds the Church's position un- 
satisfactory because unsound, and therefore wishes 
to leave it, ia not at liberty to withdraw quietly and 
reputably, as he entered. he chooses to go at all 
hazards, of course they cannot keep him; but thelr 
rules and customs require that а discreditable stigma 
shall be affixed to him, which is entered upon their 
records, and published to their community, and in- 
evitably made known, through them, to the commu- 
nity at large. Substantially, the cry of mad dog" 
is ralsed by the church after any member withdraw- 
ing in this manner, and that equally whether be is 
seeking freedom from the restralnts of religion and 
morality, or whether, being more religious than the 
church, he finde it neither sulted to promote his spir- 
itual welfare, nor willing to profit by his admonition. 

The Orthodox churches assume that he who enters 
one of them is a member for life, unless either hon- 
orably transferred to the membership of some church 
theologically llke-minded, or expelled with the 
stigma of immorality or of heterodoxy. This rule, 
expressed more or lesa distinctly in the ‘covenants’ 
of not a few of them, !s held as the right ground of 
practice in the whole Orthodox communion. The 
case of Henry Ward Beecher's church In Brooklyn is 
the single exception which proves the rule. He and 
his church are the big flies, which unceremoniously 
break throngh the webs of custom and prescription, 
They are so big, and wield so much influence, that 
the other churches of that persuasion, even under 
the able leadership of Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, have 
not been able to enforce discipline against them. 
But none the lesa aufficlent le the web to hold any 
smaller fly which should attempt to break. It. The 
rule of inve the departure of & member only by 

ar dismiasion to а sister church, or by excommu- 
nication, is still the rule, and still regulates the cus- 
tom, of the entire body of Orthodox churches. 

The Post meeta this fact, апа seems plausibly to 
dispose of it by saying the dissenting member knew 
thia rnle when he joined the church, and so, having 
voluntarily come under it, he із bound to acqulesce 
init. Nevertheless, there are other facts vitally con- 
nected with the case, which may go far to justify a 
different concluaion. 

It 1s true, not only that he who jolns an Orthodox 
church understands his union with ít to be for life, 
but that he rejoices and trlumphs ln the permanence 
of the relation, considering it the height of happi- 
ness and welfare. He takes this view in consequence 
of believing what he has heard taught from child- 
hood by the ministers of that church, and apparently 
acquiesced in by his parents and teachers and the 
most pious people of his acquaintance; namely, that 
the articles of the creed upon which the Church is 
founded are absolute and unquestionable truth, 

roved such by being founded on the Bible, which ів 

od’s Word to men, an inspired and infallible record 
of the facta and doctrines properly belonging to re- 
ligion. Those who accept and enter upon church 
membership in the sects called Orthodox do so on 
the ground that these pretensions of the Church and 
assertions of its ministry are sound and trae; tha 
by joining that party, they at once fulfil a duty an 
obtain an inestimable privilege, putting themselves 
on God's side, and joining his chosen ones to do his 
work in the world, 

Such is the beginning of the new convert's life. 
He lives by faith, and hia faith ls capacious as well as 
undoubting. He belleves In the Church just as he 
believes in God. Is it not God's Institution, his ap- 
pointed instrument for the conversion of the world, 
directed by his providence, guided by his book, and 
enlightened br his spirit? The repetitions of the 
pulpit, heard 
upwards, and obviously accepted as truth by the 
most davout people he knows, seem to give him per- 
fect assurance that in yielding to their cal! he is put- 
ting himself on the side of God and of truth, and 


unday after Sunday from childhood. 


wil never need to change. It is these ideas and 
feelings, the direct result of the Church's action 
upon the susceptible mind of the new convert, which 
induce him to promise that he nefer wil! change. 

But what if, coming sooner or later to the convic- 
tion that he ought more perfectly to understand the 
theological basis of his creed, and seeking to confirm 
by knowledge what he had accepted from the Church 
by faith, what íf conscientious examination shows 
him that he has been ly misled by the Church's 
assumptions? What if he finds that, among the 
doctrines which he has received as undoubtedly trus 
on the authority of the catechism, the pulpit, the 
creed, the scriptural commentary, and the and 
customs of the Church, some are unproved, unrea- 
sonable, and improbable, and others are thoroughly 
disproved? What if he finds strong reason to be- 
lieve that the reciprocal relations between God and 
man, and the duties of human beings to God, them- 
selves, and their fellow-creatures, are materially dif- 
ferent from what the Ohnrch has aseumed and 
taught concerning them? What if full and fair 
trial has shown him that connection with the Church 
and conformity to its ways of thin and ac 
are a hindrance rather than a help to his efforta to 
lead a right life? 

The supposititious case above sketched is the case 
in which а very large number of men and women 
actually now find themselves; and the number seems 
increasing, year by year, with the progress of scien- 
tific investigation, and the wider acceptance of the 
idea that freedom of inquiry, and judgment accord- 
ing to evidence, are not only rights but duties; and 
duties preéminently in the sphere of religion, where 
the Church has always stigmatized them as d 
ous and sinful. This change is coming inevitably, 
MS нени , over the pe or more and ma of 

6 people of New England and of the great West; 
and even а proportion of Mr. Moody's captives in 
both sections of the country, who, after having ‘‘got 
religion" in & moment of excited feeling, have been 
placed by that skilful operator in the grasp of the 
machang which is to make church-members of 
them, wil by-and-by discern how their confidence 
has been abused and their career misdirected. 

But, if the obligation rests upon every man to 
follow truth, in spite of entanglements in which 
previous error may have involved him, this duty 
makes most emphatic ар to the minister, whose 
special business it is to find and diffuse truth in the 
departments of theol and religion. Take the 
cases of Mr, Miller and Dr, Blauvelt, whose integrity, 
devoutness of spirit, and honesty of purpose are 
admitted by all es. By fal ness In the search 
for truth, and In the utterance of it when found, 
reproach, instead of grateful approval, has befallen 
them from the ecclesiastical authorities of their re- 
spective denominations. But it was their yonthful 
veneration for these very authorities which originally 
led them Into error. They now find that their enp- 
= conversion was in part perversion; that the 

ody of doctrine which uasion from the Church 
and the clergy induced them to accept and subscribe 
to was in part false doctrine. Does the delusion into 
which they were thus led by the best and purest im- 
pulses, devoutness, humility, and reverence for sup- 
posed wisdom and goodness, suffice to annul the prior 
and perpetual obligation to seek truth, to dig orit 
as for hid treasure, and to declare it when found? 
A bove all, are the proved deluders and misleaders to 
stand trinmphant in the judge's place, and frown 
upon, censure, punish, and silence those whom they 
led into the wrong path, but who, by faithfulness 
— paan theirs, have escaped from their false 
position ' 

To accept new truth whea discovered, and manfully 
to declare his acceptance of it, seems a duty which 
the minister owes to himself, to hla character, to his 
Integrity. But the two ministers of whom I have 
been * —— owe a special duty to their parishioners 
also. luded themselves by the Church's teaching, 
they have (innocently, because unconeciously,) been 
active in extending the delusion among their hearers, 
They have Spini years in teaching what they now 
find needa to be untaught; and they must inevitably 
feel some sense of responsibility to the persons thus 
misled, and a desire personally to rec an error 
which, with the best intentions, they see themselves 
to have committed. Is the technical objection of 
their obligation to fulfil an agreement for the benefit 
of the party which had deceived them in the con- 
tract, to outweigH the other obligation, of reetitution 
to those whom they have wronged? This would be 
to sacrifice the greater to the lees, 

Moreover, looking at priority of time in the mat- 
ters in question, it seems to me that the rightful 
position of Mr. Miller and Dr. Blauvelt is that of 
accusers and not of defendants. They made the 
agreement which the Church now insists npon, after, 
and in consequence of, the delusion practiced u 
their inexperience by the Church. ey were first 
mire: into signing what they ought not to have 
ш . If their own loss only were in question, It 

t possibly be well enough to let the technical 
objection rule, and allow themselves to be expelled 
as unfaithful and guilty persons; but, considering 
thelr intellectual and spiritual relation to their re- 
spective congregations, and the right of those con- 
gregations to share in the light newly gained by their 
teachers, those teachers were right, it seems to me, 
in exposing the origin of the errors in question, and 
eripe before the public the evidence in regard to 

ове errors. 

All Protestants clearly see the unsoundnesa of the 
Church position here treated of when it is exempli- 
fied in the doctrine and practice of the Papacy. 
When а Roman Catholic, venturing to look for him- 
self into the evidence of the doctrine which has been 
taught him, finds the evidence deficient and the doc- 
trine erroneous, and joins some church which seems 
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to him to stand on a better foundation, every Protes- 
tant will approve both bis wisdom in examining and 
hie courage in acting; will maintain bis right first 
to inquire, and then to act in accordance with his 
conviction; and will brand as persecution the action 
of the priest who publicly curses him, and warne 
the congregation against him as a vicious and danger- 
ous character. But the difference between the 
Roman and the Orthodox Protestant churches is one 
of d only, not of kind. Each Au that 
sort of examination which assumes the possibility of 
error іп ite own position, and views the question In 

rd to its doctrine aa an open one, to be decided 

way or that, according to the evidence; each 
claims a right to hold for life the person who has 
once joined it, irrespective of his discovery of pre- 
ponderating evidence on the other side; and each 
stigmatizes as criminal the person who, having found 
such evídence, ventures to act upon it. 

The error common to both churches, ! may say to 
all or nearly all churches, is the attempt to set 
bounds to the 33 of truth; to decide that cer- 
tain specified’ propositions shall always be held as 
truth, irrespective of now light which advancing in- 
telligence may throw upon them. This doctrine 
must necessarily have the same pernicious effect in 
religion and theology as it had on astronomy in the 
time of Galileo, and as it would still have on astron- 
omy if still applied there. Wherever applied, this 
doctrine not о Nr scjentific Inquiry d bare 
out knowledge in that — but tends to an 
arrest of intellectual development. The fact that it 
1s still so applied in church-matters, among Protes- 
tante as well as Romaniste, explaina the fact that not 
опе in а hundred of either falth can give adequate 
reasons for his belief. If one of them, even when 
Intelligent In other matters, ventures to answer an 
Inquiry concerning the grounds of his faith, hls 
answer will be found, on analysis, to amount only to 
this: that his religious teachers have assured him 
that there are good grounds for it; jast what would 
be said with the same confidence by any Buddhist or 
ay Massulman to the misslonary sent to convert 


m. 
While we rejolce that the Church can no longer 
condemn free thought and free speech to the stake or 
the dungeon, we should remember that every step of 
the progress of science and civilization in this depart- 
ment has been resisted by the Ohurch to the extent 
of its power; and we should honor those co 
men who, In publishing what seems to them im- 
portant truth, brave opposition and reproach so con- 
siderable as the clergy can yet visit upon those who 
dissent from their doctrines, 


SPENCER'S SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY.. 


THe PniNCIPLES oF Sociotoey. By Herbert 
Spencer. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 734. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1877. 


The general verdict seems to be that this fs the 
most interesting and successful of Mr. Spencer's 
works. Even from those whose judgments are ad- 
verse, or are suspended in regard to the great syn- 
thetic system of philosophy, to which he has devoted 
his life, there are expressions of surprise at the new 
and strange t his researches throw over the rise 
and wth of the religions and social castoma for 
which a divine origin has been gene assumed. 

To those, however, who are favorably Inclined to 
the new philosophy—the successful indication of the 
main scientific laws that underlie and explain the 
conditions and уга of all human societies In 
their ever varying phases—will seem to assure vic- 
tory along the whole line. 

here is much to encourage the friends of Mr. 
Spencer In this view, For, after all, ів not the main 
question, the question of our age, simply this: Is 
ere, or can there be, any such sclence as sociology ? 
There is a large literature, ever increasing, aee 
to answer this question, and thus calling attention 
to its importance, theoretical and practical, How 
practical it is, а moment’s thought will show; for, if 
there ls ог can be such a science, then the opinions 
of mankind, the government of soclety, and the edu- 
cation and morality of its members ought to pass, 
and in time must , from our present religions, 
political, and social rulers into the hands of those who 
can understand and apply the laws of this science, 
Nor can there be a reasonable doubt but that the sel- 
entific method-and Influences, if properly applied to 
our social order, would greatly relleve those miseries 
which too often, and to во many, make life a curse. 

A new system of social philosophy, then, from the 
scientific stand-point, It not a failure, is indeed n great 
event It may mean an immense and far- ing 
change in human affairs, however slow and gradu 
its advent may be. 

It is agreed at the ontset by all, that Science can 
give no solution of man and sOcleties until she 
can give us ап explanation or philosophy of the 
world in which he lives, and of which he ів, in the 
sclentific view, the highest organic result. It is əvi- 
dent, therefore, that any opinion about Mr. Spen- 
cer’s soclology must be worthless, which does not 
rest upon some knowledge of this нуре phil- 
"di of which it іва part, and perhaps the key- 

ne, 

Tt is now abont fifteen years since the attention of 
thinking people of both hemlapheres was called to 
the attempt of Mr. Spencer to elaborate human 
knowledge Into one grand synthetic system of philos- 
ophy. The notice recelved less regard than it other- 
wise would from the belief that the work p sed 
was more than one man could ever accomplish, es- 
EI under the conditions of delicate health and 

means. But the Intellectual hero has toiled 
on, less of the Indifference of the stupid, and 
the ridicule of those who ought to have known 
better, until now the world is beginning to speculate 


about the danger of his success. We have already 
before us Firat Principles (1 vol.); Principles of 
Biology (2 vole.); Principles of Psychology (2 
vols.); and the Principles of Sociology, of which the 
second volume із in preparation. The eave of 
the whole course has also been publi „together 
with the essays and minor works of Mr. Spencer in 
several volumes, from which the general scope and 
burden of his synthesis ів apparent, 

The und ng is grand and justifiable. It is 
the attempt of one "who has.made all knowledge 
his province," to organize that knowledge into & 

hílosophy by means of one, or of a few general 
aws prevailing throughout all phenomena, mate- 
rial, social, and mental. If this synthesis can be 
achleved, it will eventually place in the hands of 
man a power over the world, over society, and over 
himself, of which the consequences are incalculable 
In extent and beneficence. 

In the strictly scientifc point of view, aleo, the 
new synthesis is needed, About 1600, the Coperni- 
сап astronomy swept away the Old World, and gave 
mankind a new environment, Modern,sclence із the 
attempt to know and realize thet world; modern life 
and society the attempt to become adapted to it, 
Science has conquered material, tal, and аш- 
mal, and now threatens the social world; but she is 
overwhelmed by her own victories. She cannot ad- 
minister the provinces she has conquered, Her offi- 
cers in ch of them are disorganized specialists, 
generally under half pay from the enemy, and with- 
out any knowledge of their comparative relations, 
and therefore of the values of their sopennre йере 
ments, From such a host codperation for in- 
fluence, government, or education is practically im- 
possible, Nothing can order ont of this chaos 
of opinion but a орла) positive syntheala, that will 
discredit the half-hearted s ta аз no longer 
worthy of the scientific name the moment they talk 
of the limits of her empire. 

That this work is superfluous may be claimed by 
the adherents of Auguste Comte. They say that he 
did this work once, and that he did it well, How 
well, the comparatively n eger labors of Mr. 
Spencer will enable the world to judge better than 
ever before. Comte may be, аз Mr. John Fiske inti- 
mates, the Copernicus of sociology; but what his life 
and works mean, we shall see better after the Galileo 
and Newton of the new всіепсе reveal to us the 
world in which he really lived. The new philosophy 
is not the product of any one philosopher or sect, 
and all attempts to 2 or restate it, whether 
as the positive, synthetic, cosmic, or experimental 
philosophy, can but add to its clearness sufficiency 
and atre 


There is no room for a summary of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy here. Fort the reader ів referred to his 
works, from wh!ch alone a competent knowledge can 
be obtained, Nor, as to the final success of the un- 
dertaking, would a queer in place, How far 
that great, patient, thought-worn brain shall be able 
to draw together the lines of the world-thought, and 
place them in the hands of the world-controllers, 
only the result can show. But one thing the history 
of all similar efforts do show: that la, that in the 
end it will be judged by its practical utility, usus 
coronabit opus. It must culminate in some direct, 

ractical, religious influence upon the social and in- 

ividual life of mankind, or the great labor will have 
been in vain. The word synthetic must become re- 
Ugious, 1n the scientific sense of that word, when the 
philosophy reachea man and society. 

But before that, and while we are being called to 
its first study of society, it may be well to try to 
brush away some objections to the whole philosophy 
that may stand in the way of its social application. 
If this is done, the Sociology will need fewer words. 
The objections are: That the law of evolution is a 
law of the organic and social kingdoms only, and 
has no application to the material world; that the 
classification of the sciences should follow the order 
of phenomena from the more general to the more 
special; that the “unknowable” has no religious, 
scientific, or social value. А 

1. The point of the first objection appears from a 
glance at the common or ve classification of the 
sciences, which may be coudensed as follows :— 

Astronomy, 8, 


1. TES MINERAL KINGDOM |на 7. 
Chemistry, 6. 


2. TEE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, [Vegetal bers, b. 
(Bo — 
Ani Physiology, 4. 


8. THE AXIMAL KINGDOM. Zoblogy.) 
— — 3. 

4. Tun HUMAN KINGDOM. — — (Ethics) 2. 
Psychology (Education) 1. 


Now, it is claimed that the great laws of giy, 
correlation, and chemical combination make the 
synthesis of the mineral, i. ¢., the material kingdom 
and its special sciences, and that evolution has no 
place there; that stones do not grow," and that 
fluids and are like them in that respect; that 
the crys and vapors are formed, but never evo- 
luted from each other; that the attempt to appl this 
law to inanimate matter, is an attempt to Анту 
the cosmos, just as materialiam ів the reverse error 
of appl e laws and properties of matter to vital 
and mental phenomena. 

It ia true that Mr. Spencer has made the law of 
evolution the back-bone of his philosophy, and 
Bought to find Instances of It, and to give it a kind of 
meaning in regard to the material world. Suppose 
him to be all wrong in this, it does not invalidate the 
application of the law where it does prevail; to wit, 
In the protoplasmic world of plants, animals, and so- 
cletles, In them this law, which he has grasped so 
firmly, and elucidated so beautifully, makes possible 
the synthesis that completes what the other д 
laws we have named had already been made to do in 
the material world before Mr. Spencer became а 


philosopher, He very properly omits any review of 
these material sciences in his work as being unneces- 
sary, and he would probably have escaped the pres- 
ent objection entirely, had it not been for the '*nebn- 
lar hypothesis." The ingenulty and time he has 
wasted upon this flimsy” hypothesis is greatly to be 
regretted, for It seams to discredit his whole philoso- 
phy. That it was & hypothesis should have kept it 
yond his reach unti] observed verification had 
placed it beyond doubt. The aggregatlon hypothes!a 
of Mr. Proctor (Other Worlds than Ours, chap. 9,) 
makes it probable that our solar system has a very 
different and а much pleasanter future from that im- 
gom by Mr. Spencer in those concluding chapters 
First Principles, which seem to be written to jus- 
ream of Darkness," Which of these 


tify ayoni ы 
-hypotheses is the more accurate, the observation of 


future ages may show, and then the truest of them 
will be added to the philosophy of the ‘‘knowable.”’ 
Meanwhile we must walt. 

Let it be remembered thet the sciences of logic and 
mathematics and of the material world had been co- 
ordinated before Mr. Spencer began his labors, and 
that they are incorporated—thongh he does not es- 
pecially treat of them—as the foundation of his s 
thesis, Bearing that In mind, the *^nebular h 
bis,“ and all ap ning thereunto, may be brushed 
away without the slightest danger, and, probably, to 
the great improvement of his system. 

But the moment we pass from the material to the 
organic or protoplasmic world, we meet the new and 
great facta of life, growth, evolution,—of differentia- 
tlon and integration; and of them, and of that world, 
the written part of Mr. Spencer's philosophy is the 
great explanation, He it was who took the law of 
evolution in ita rude form from the earlier biologista, 
and has proved it to be the great synthetic law 
throughout the higher register of the sclences, as 
Newton did the law of gravity through the lower, 
His great work on blology, to be read with the ex- 
planatory works of D n, Huxley, and Haeckel, is 
the organic world displayed. Such works are abso- 
lutely necessary to prepare the student for the study 
of the succeeding всіепсев of psychology, sociology, 
and ethics. It ia clear that people have no means of 
forming, and have no right to have opinions abopt 
the subjecta of these latter sciences, until they have 
become familiar with the rudimenta and processes of 


biology. 

2. The next objection із, that Mr. S has 
adopted a classification of the aclences that Mreska 
the back of his philosophy in two places, and во 
makes three isolated disconnected departments, but 
never а whole. Не divides the sclences into the ab- 
stract sclences, dealing with relations ; viz., logic and 
mathematics. Then abstract-concrete, dealing with 
properties ; viz., physics and chemistry. Then con- 
crete sclences, dealing with gregates ; viz., astron- 
omy, geology, blology, psychology, sociology, ethics. 

One is amused to find astronomy and peychology 
in the same department. The child, the sevage, the 
philosopher, have seen that the world íe easiest di- 
vided into animals, vegetables, and minerals. The 
philosophers have found the best classification to be 
the subdivision of these great Kingdoms into sub- 
clas:es of phenomena with their 2 всіепсев, 
proceeding from the more simple ап neral to the 
more limited and special, from the infinite and the 
stars to man. So it has seemed best to Comte, Mill, 
Bain, and the mass of sclentific philosophers. 

Mr. Spencer has set his face resolutely against all 
this. On thia subject he is ready to meet child, savy- 
age, and philosopher with the heroism of Mrs. Par- 
tington, and we think with а similar result. The old 
classification is Loo simple, true, and useful to be ever 
dis} . It needs no defence from Mr. Spencer's 
objections to those who have learned to think by it 
and to api ly It. 

The objection to Mr. Spencer's classification is, 
not that 16 ів not true from his point of view, but 
that, as Mr. Mill says, it serves no useful purpose. 
It seems to serve the contrary, for it has probably to 
answer for his unfortunate treatment of nebule to a 
course of biology; though the reverse may be the 
case, the celestial biology may be the father of the 
classification, —each worthy progeny of the other. 

The point to be — ia that Mr. Spencer's 
synthesis is really truer and better understood on the 
old classification than on his own. Even the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, as à part of astronomy treated under 
the laws of matter instead of life, becomes innocent 
enough, and was so treated by Comte. 

unsatisfactory classification fortunately makes 
no trouble when we reach the organic world, which 
Mr, Spencer has chiefly elaborated, unless it be in 
his treatment of psychology before sociology. The 
int may be taken that man did not acquire а soul, 
п any per sense of the term, except by the tranai- 
tion of brute into man, and that this transition was 
made by society. That the mental life of man was 
therefore в social product, and is intelligible only aa 
а deduction and counterpart of social progress, and 
should have been investigated after Instead of before 
sociology. In short, that Mr. Spencer's work on 
Psycho 1s а philosophical anachronism. 
ut this objection, if well taken, may be obviated. 
If by Peychology is meant the sclence of sensation, 
it should have been included as a part of biology, 
and may be read as such. If It be admitted that the 
riee and growth of the Ego, that is, of human con- 
sciousness, is в social preduct, Mr. Spencer'e: pan 
work presents the investigation that should be read 
before his Psychology. На indeed argues that the 
very conception of the Ego arose from the effort of 
the dreamer to ве himself from his dream-self 
—his alter Ego—( Sociology, p. 151). Certainly, the 
processes of reasoning analyzed in hle Psychology 
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tako-for granted the highest stages of civilization. 
Is not the individual, then, the result of society, and 
inexplicable without it? If во, should not the ex- 
planation of the Ego be the result of all science and 
psychology, and stand as the last science in the order 
of the sciences? Even if so, Mr. Spencer will 
doubtless include in hie Ethics, or some subsequent 
work of his system, the parts that seem to be omitted 
in his Psychology. 

3. The next objection is that Mr, Spencer has pre- 
sented the unknowable as the basis of religion, and 
so has foreclosed himself from rendering system 
one of use in controlling the feelings and lives of 
men. In other words, his whole system is an infer- 
tlle hybrid, born of science and metaphysics. ‘“‘The 
unknowable absolute is the monotheistic develop- 
ment of Fatt „ says Mr. Lewes, in his Problems 
of Life and Mind (p. 396); and, again, he says relig- 
ion cannot be successfully founded on the Unknowa- 
Ме; „for religion which Is to explain the universe and 
regulate life must be founded on the known and 
knowable relations," Certain it is that the religious 
value of the Infinite in the hands of theologians has 
posed erode gg In 


against the logic of Sir William 
Hamil Dean Mansel, and Herbert Spencer. Drs. 
Calderwood and McCosh declare the Infinite to 
be in some way knowable, and practically treat it as 
& person; and only thus can they make it explain 
the universe and regulate life." 

But it does not follow that the unknowable Is to 


have anything to do with life in Mr. 
Spencer’s syn esis, Even If not, it still answers two 
most useful purposes; it stands as the fundamental 


and innocent conception upon which the cosmos can 
be imagined to rest as H in infinite ; and it Is 
ve of all the ta and fetiches, big and little, 
кй cursed the — since man 
begun t serves в religious purpose, 
therefore, in founding and explaining the universe, 
and it may subeerve a religions purpose, also, in giv- 
ing man his freedom from the ghosts, and leaving 
him to apla the world by law, and only by law, 
For, thereby, he obtains the knowledge of the cos- 
mos, by which only he can intelligently regulate his 
life. But it may not ben to look to tbe un- 
knowable for the regulation of life. The work be- 
fore us discloses society аз an organism lying between 
man and the world. It is the humanity, thé im- 
mortal individual" of Pascal, Comte, and Goethe, co- 
extensive with the human race in time and space. 
This fact is of the profoundest meaning. What are 
and should be man’s relations to that re 4 
ism? The answer to this question will show how 
life should be ated; and the consequences near 
and remote will furnish the motive and the joy of life. 
Mr. Spencer will have to meet these questions far 
away from the unknowable: to wit, in sociology and 
in the sciences nearest to man; and when he touches 
them, no matter by what names, he will give us the 
substance of religion, theoretical and practical. 

With these genera! reflections, we turn to his last 
work—the 80 a . B. WAKEMAN, 
—Library Table, June 21. 
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AGITATION IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 


Ever since Thomas Carlyle introduced to the youth 
of Scotland the learning and literature of Germany, 
Scotland has been more or less stirred up with the 
leaven of rationalism. In spite of the strong safe- 

ards which the ecclesiastical system of Scotland 

ws around the faith once delivered to the saints, 
Calvin and Knox, enough of the leaven hss been 
able to find Its way to the brain ecclesiastical there 
as to cause more or leas uneasiness to those who feel 
themselves ch with the important trust of keep- 
ing sound the Orthodoxy of the рор, At no pe- 
riod in the history of the Kirk have "new lights" 
‘been more numerous or more outspoken than now. 
Since the days of the famons ten year’ discussion 
touching the “headship of Christ,” as against the 
headship of the Crown, culminating in the dlsrup- 
tion” of 1848, there has not been such deep and gen- 
ral commotion аз now. It was truly a grand sight, 
as Lord Brougham once remarked on the floor of the 
House of Commons, to see three hundred ministers 
of the Kirk turn their backs upon manses, glebes, 
and stipends, rather than be disloyal to the idea that 
the Church and not the Crown should decide as to 
the qualifications of & minister for his office; and 
never since the days of the Reformation has there 
been seen in any branch of the Church a more sub- 
Itme spectacle of self-sacrificing devotion to a princi- 
ple than that presented by some òf the ministers of 
the Free Church of Scotland in that memorable 
1843, The Crown, through the civil courts, said, in 
effect, “We furnish the churches, the manses, and 
the glebes, and pay the stipends, and insist on saying 
who shall enjoy them." The Church said, ‘You 
may do as you please with your temporalities; bat in 
spiritual affairs we are supreme," At the point of 
the bayonet, in one or two instances men were in- 
ducted to office over a people unwilling to recelve 
them, and the Kirk was rent in twain. The volun- 
tary system has proved successful beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations, although for many years 
numbers looked longingly back to the flesh-pots of 
the Crown-supported Establishment, for almost all 
belleved themselves unjustly deprived of their rights 
as to the emoluments from the Crown. But a great 
ch has at length come over the Free Church, 
and she now unites with other dissenting bodies, the 
Independents, and the U. P. Presbyterians, in plead- 
ing for ''disestablishment and disendowment," and 
that, to-day, la the skeleton In the closet of the es- 
tablished Kirk. 

But she іа not alone in having a skeleton. The 
U. P. and the free churches have each got one of 
their own. While for years those bodies kept them- 


selves clear of all taint of heterodoxy, and could 
with some degree of chuckling point to one and 
another in the Establishment who were hardly 
“sound,” and could say with some show of reason 
that Establishments tend to foster heresy, they have 
now to deal with heresy, deep-rooted and wide- 
spread, within their own folds. In the U. P. Church 
are auch men as David Macrae, Fergus Ferguson, 
and George Gilfillan, anxious and earneet for a re- 
vision, if not a shelving, of the venerable instru- 
ment of theological torture to the German-tainted 
Scotch mind, the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
In the Free Church, Professor Robertson Smith, of 
the Divinity Schoo! at Aberdeen, has proved a very 
firebrand by his article on the word Bible,“ far- 
nished to the new edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. Aud во, what with disestablishment meet- 
ings on the one hand and presbytery meetiggs to 
try for heresy on the other, Scotland is in a fair way 
to have lively times, Rev. Dr. Wallace, late of Grey 
Friars Church, Edinburgh, and late incumbent of 
the chair of ecclesiastical history in the university, 
but now editgr-in-chief of the widely-read Scolsman 
(newspaper), a man of liberal sentiments and sound 
1 › keeps the public intelligently informed on 
all ecclesiastical and theological matters; and as the 
Scottish mind takes as naturally to nape and 
theology as the Scottish ato: takes y to oat- 
meal and whiskey, there із no probability that in- 
terest In the awakened discussion will flag there even 
through the dog-days, or that the akeletons above 
alluded to will cease to haunt for many а day to come, 
Rev. David Macrae, in hia Jonesbytery, brings for- 
ward в motion that ‘‘the subordinate standard of the 
Church" (meaning the Westminster Confession of 
Faith) be either set aside altogether, or brought 
into harmony with the supreme stan ” (tbe 
Bible) “and the actual belief of the Church"; and 
in а speech characterized by much franknees of ex- 
pression a» to his own bellef, and much freedom as 
to the real bellef of his ministerial brethren, has 
aroused something more than в hornet's nest about 
his ears. He is not without some support from the 
clergy, although it is as much as a man’s life-ecclesi- 
astical is todo as he has done. Rev. Fergus 
Ferguson finds himself in the same, or even & worse 
plig t, for a certain Elder Wilson has had him libelled 
heresy. At a recent m of the Synod of 
Glasgow, where the matter of revision of the stand- 
ards was discussed, tbe following clause of а decla- 
ration by that body seems to be levelled at Mr. Fer- 
pena “The synod strongly disapproves of and con- 
emns the conduct of those who, having 
solemnly professed to give their assent to these stand- 
ards, do, notwithstanding, indulge in denouncing 
them as erroneous and unscriptural, and in — 
ing their brethren of the eidership and the try 
with not beli and not the doctrine of 
them.” Thie Mr. Ferguson to determine on the 
ation of his charge. as minister of the Quoen's 

Park Church of Dep: but, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of some of ministeria] brethren, he has 
been Induced to withhold lt. Meantime, the work of 
the committee appointed to consider whether he has 
been sufficiently guilty of heresy to enable the pree- 


b; to cut him off — his ministerial 
funetion, on, and, in al! proba! wr Boy will be 
suspended, which is, y, expulsion. But, 


whether he be or not,the war wil go against the 
now antiquated dogmas of the confession, for the 
school-master is at work in Scotland, and the scien- 
tific method and rational spirit is in the air, and із 
“dreadfully — Й and that once very Orthodox 
land may now be called the land of heresy. 

In the Free Church the difficulty is even worse; 
for has it not been discovered that one of the very 
men set to the work of keeping the stream of theo- 
logical supply clear of all heresy has been polsonin 
that stream with German notions abont the Bible 
The chief cause of offence ls in the fact that Pro- 
fessor Smith has written In his Bible article that 
some of the books ascribed to Moses could not have 
been written by him, inasmuch as Institutions are 
alluded to and described which it is now well-known 
did not come into existence till seven or elght hun- 
dred years after the time of Moses, A committee 
was appolnted to look Into the matter, The commit- 
tee reported, and in the report they said that, while 
th тад with very grave concern some of Pro- 
fessor Smith's teachings, and regarded their influence 
as dangerous, and calculated to awaken suspicion as 
to the infallible Inspiration of the Scriptures, they 
p could not вау that he was open to the charge of 

tresy; at least not зо open as to justify them in I- 
belling” bim for that offence. This did not satisfy 
those in the Church who think John Knox knew 
what was Orthodox, and the matter has been before 
the public mind during the whole of the last year. 
Pamphlets have been numerous, and newspaper ar- 
ticles innumerable; and now the General Assembly, 
which has just closed its sessions at Edinburgh, has, 
by а vote of four hundred and ninety-one to one hun- 
dred and thirteen, suspended the unlucky man, un- 
der suspicion that his teaching has a dangerous and 
unsettling influence and tendency. But the General 
Assembly, It seems, has done a thing without prece- 
dent, and, according to Professor Candlish and 
others, is con to the constitutional law of the 
Church. When fessor Smith's case came up in 
the Assembly, that gentleman came forward а 
manly way and said,inasmuch as suspicions had 
arisen as to the soundness of his teaching, and as he 
felt the importance of being cleared of all such sus- 
picion, he would, at the next mee of his presby- 
tery, request that all the charges against him be re- 
duced to the form of a libel, and he be judicially 
tried by that body. Pending this trial he should be 
l There would have been time for this 
trial, and he found guilty or acquitted before the 
meeting of his college classes next fall. This was 


and the former had given notice of the motion which 
looked to the immediate suspension of the learned 
professor, Discussion proceeded on this motion, 
and while it was ruled that the merits of the case 
should not be entered upon, it was difficult to restrain 
the speakers. Préfessor Candlish op 
tion, and proposed another which looked to another 
mode of procedure: viz., to wait for the jus 
of the Aberdeen Presb ; but it was of little use, 
and when а vote was finally taken it was with the 
result above given. Itis а significant fact that the 
result of the vote when announced was received with 
cheers by the house, but with hisses from the stu- 
dents’ gallery, indicating clearly what is the temper 
of the young blood of the Church, Professor Cand- 
lish then gave the following reasons of dissent, 
which were signed by thirty-four members: For 
myself and all who may adhere to me and dissent 
from thia decision; first, because to require Professor 
Smith to cease from diacharging tja duties as profes- 
sor before any charge against has been formu- 
lated із at variance with the law of this Church, and 
without precedent in its history; second, because it 
does materia! and grave injustice to him; third, be- 
cause, on the same grounds on which this is done, 
he might be permanently suspended from his profes- 
sorial office without regular process by way of libel; 
fourth, because the object aimed at in the decision 
could have been secured by the r operations of 
the laws of the Church." From all of which Jt can 
be seen just what la In store for the Church, in the 
way of ussion et least. It Ie а noticeable fact in 
relation to this whole case of Professor Smith’s sus- 
plcious teachings, that по one has attempted to show 
that his views are not well supported by sound learn- 
ing, and arrived at after ul and critical exami- 
nation of the questions; nor does any one seem to 
doubt that Professor Smith is better qualified to de- 
liver an opinion on the question In hand than any of 
those who seek to cut off. The question with 
these ‘defenders of the faith" does not seem to be 
what is (ruth In this relation, but what is allowed by 
the laws of the Church. Professor Smith does not 
deny the inspiration of the Scriptures; nay, he as- 
serta he believes in It, according to the 8 
of the standards; but the difficulty seems to be how 
to render harmonious and consistent with the Ortho- 
dox notion of inspiration the conclusion which in 
his critical and scientific investigations, he has been 
led to. He seems to have no particular difficulty 
himself, any more than Dean Stanley has, in sub- 
scribing to the Thirty-nine Articles of his Church, 
and yet holding views as broad and catholic as most 
men. But whatevermay become of Profesaor Smith. 
(and from the indications it seems hardly possible he 
can ever teach or preach again in that body), it is not 
probable that the learning and spirit of critical In- 
quiry which has led him to write as he has written is 
going to be suppressed. But is it not likely that 
such proceedings as those just concluded at Edin- 
burgh will deter young men of ability and independ- 
ence from entering a miniatry where they must leave 
behind them all hope of in theological sci- 
ence, and be content with the results of the ancient 
Westminster divines? Is there not some danger that 
suspicions may be awakened that the views of this 
branch of the Church, while they may be Ortho- 
dox," are yet not defensible on grounds of sound 
reason, and cannot bear the light of learned and 
critical examination? Let the doctors take heed, 
and learn the supreme importance of asking the 
гетіооя question, what [s truth, rather than what is 
бо Church Orthodoxy.— Sunday Herald, June 24. 


BUSSIAN PERSECUTION. 


The correspondence recently produced (in a pu 
Namen “On the Treatment of the Mem 

of the Uni Greek Church of Russia") shows the 
Russian government to have followed the precedent 
of Louls XIV. with the most exact fidelity. No 
doubt the prejudice of the Imperial! Russian autbor- 
itles against the United Greeks, like that of the 
French Royal persecutor agalnst the French Protes- 
tants, was at first and at bottom political. The Uniat 
Greeks were suspected of Polish sympathies, as, 
Indeed, is everybody in Russia who belongs to a re- 
ligious community connected, however remotely, with 
the Western branch of the Christian Church. The 
firat measure taken against them, and prompted by 
this suspicíon, was a close counterpart of the earliest 
aggressions on the Protestants. e Uniat Greeks 
were declared to have innovated on their primitive 
religious usages and ancient ritual; they bor- 
rowed from the Latins such damnable inventions as 
— and benches; the iconostasis in their churches 
exhibited hetorodox features; there was no Impe- 
rial odor," Accordingly, a peremptory order was 
recelved from St, Petersburg that the Greco-Uniat 
rites should be cleared from everything Latin. 
The oppressiveness of such a direction ів only leas 
remarkable than ita hypocrisy. For there is no more 
disputed question in ecclesiastical hia than the 
original condition of the Uniat Greeks, of the 
contending churches—Latin and Greek, Papal and Or- 
thodox—vehemently asserts that they naturally belong 
to ite fold, and differ from the reat of Ita flock merely 
from having been corrupted by its sectafian enemies. 
But the received historical account of thelr present 
institution, under which they acknowledge the Pa 
supremacy, but have married prieste and a vernac 
liturgy, ia that given in these papers by Vice-Consul 
Webster, who traces them to the ecclesiastical atatu 
quo before the final separation of the Greeks from 
the Latins. In any case, an order to the Uniat 
Greeks to clear thelr rites from averything Latin is 
extremely like an act of Parliament enjoining on the 
Church of England that it so purify Itself from 
everything not re ized by primitive Christianity. 
Such an ordinance, begging as it does a most prodig- 
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not P for sach men as Dre. Wilson and Begg, 
iously difficult, historical question, ів in effect а mere 
violent piece of oppression, and as such lt was re- 
— by the Uniat Greeks. They displayed, as 

Ruselan Minister of the Interfor puta It, *'relig- 
lous fanaticism and stubborn resistance," Like the 
French Protestants, they went out {nto the desert. 
Then followed the tions, which Colonel Mans- 
field, writing as Consul-General from Warsaw, called 
“massactes.”’ “The mortality among the peasantry 
bivouacking In the forests in the severe weather was 

htful.... Orders have been given to the Cossacks 
to hunt them back Into the villages, so that the peas- 
ants bivonacking have been constantly on the move, 
retaliating by hanging the Cossacks here and there 
when in isolated parties." In one district, the pess- 
ants defied the military to introduce the stranga 
priest. Asa measure of repression, fifty blows with 
the Cossack whip were given to every adult man, 
twenty-five to every woman, and ten to every child, 
irrespective of age and sex. One "'fanatical" woman 
received a hundred blows. 

Having exiled the Bishop to Viatka,” says Vice- 
Oonsul Webster, “and deported some twenty thou- 
sand of his followers to Saratoff and other provinces, 
the government sent Russian priests to proselytize 
the rest.. . There now remain about sixty thousand 
Uniats, all of them small land-owners. As they will 
not change their religion, the government persecutes 
them by putting them in prison, by flo them, 
and by billeting Cossack troops, who commit every 
license, in their vill: ," And the tragi-comedy 
ends, precisely as did the French preface to the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, by the return of the 
United Greeks In a mass to the bosom of the Ortho- 
дох Church, The 1 Gazette described Ше 
ceremony of re-admission with pompous solemnity, 
The United Greek clergy of Chelm, with the Arch- 

est Popiel at their head, were received at the 

inter Palace by the Emperor, who had just at- 
tended divine service. They presented their humble 
quss. soliciting reanion with the Holy Orthodox 
Church, ‘‘which was the Church of their 
fathers." The Emperor replied in an address which, 
now that the whole his of the previous transac- 
tion ía before us, It ia difficalt not to call blasphe- 
mous. Having listened with far pleasure to 
your declarations, I above all thank , Whose in- 
affable goodness has inspired you with the wholesome 
thought of returning to the bosom of the Orthodox 
Church. ... I th you for the consolation you give 
me. I belteve ín your sincerity, and I рга to 
support you in the course which you have just delib- 
erately adopted." —Pall Mall Gazette, April 21, 1877. 


PROFESSOR ADLER AT FLORENCE. 


The lecture of Prof, Fellx Adler, of New York, was 
attended at Cosmian Hall, last Sunday, by а large 
Lem The speaker was eloquent, as expec 

е said :— 

“A great conflict is . The battle between 
science and the old religious beliefs has been waged 
now for years and years, and is not by any means 
over yet. We are entering a new age, with new con- 
ceptions and new ideas. These conceptions, called 
the new ideal, offer а rich mine of generous motives 
and make us stronger and greater men. The old 
ideal, especially that of the middle ages, is passing 
away steadily from among us. It was a supernatural, 
transcendental idea, which regarded man as an 
exile from the Di". on high, hoping continually 
to return there, if he only passed his life here in 
prayer and devotion, and diamissed from his mind all 
earthly cares and troubles, Slowly and by degrees 
have we learned to appreciate Nature in its true light. 
We have found that the human body is not allen to 
the mind within it. The new ideal makes us 
ourselves as the sovereigns and creators of the world, 
and presses us onward to new and better thoughts, 
while the old ideal emphasizes prayer and aupplica- 
tion. In these supplications a request тва often 
made to the Delty as If he were a man. There were 
also prayers for rain, for good crops, and plenty of 
children, that the villages might be populated. In 
many American charches ay prayers are offered 
on certain occasions that must be considered not 
only an insult to our Intelligence, but also a direct 
contradiction of the belief in an all- wise Providence. 
When people pray in time of drouth for a moderate 
rain, or at any time pray for seasonable weather, the 
modern view of the new !deal enters its emphatic 
protest net these prayers The laws of Nature 
are never broken. The rains and winds follow their 
bidden course, regardless of — The world is a 
cosmo, and to pray for its disarrangement is simply 
monstrous. It {s to pray for its virtual destruction. 
The very men who profess to believe іп an all-wise, 

er, are the very first to belie thelr professions 
indulging in such prayers. The dis nent of 

a single partof the world’s machinery would destroy 
the harmonious working of the whole. The new 
ideal teaches that as time proceeds all will be better. 
Mankind will submit with better dignity and greater 
fortitude to the Inevitable. It teaches us to look for- 
ward in ages yet to come to a race of men brighter 
and stronger than those ever seen. In the remote 
future these men will reap what we have sown, and 
they will gather the fruition of our labors, The 
old ideal profeased to ses In the past ages the very 
best that was ever given to man, The oracles then 
spoke, and whatever they uttered was regarded as 
imperishable truth. Not so says the new ideal, It 
does not throw contempt upon the entire past, but, 
while gauging it at its true value, it nevertheless 
looks to the future with ater hope. The circle of 
duty in which we move ls not as yet wide enough; 
but mankind ins to understand that the more we 
advance under the inspiration of the new ideal, the 
more exacting will become our -duties, not only as 


citizens of а great country, but as members of the 
t brotherhood of man. Hampshire County (Mass. ) 
ournal, June 30. ы 


AN APPEAL TO THE THINKING CLASSES 
IN AMERICA. 


In this first year of our second century of national 
existence there are said to be three millions of un- 
employed persons in the United States. 

Who can tell us why or how thie appalling situa- 
tion arose? Who can set forth in colors sufficiently 
vivid the degradation and demoralization it {a bring- 
Ing npon the sufferers and upon our country? е 
are dealing with wide-spread effects; let us search 
into their causes, Are these the ripened fruits of 
our boasted civilization? Or ів this crisis an ordeal 
throngh which every nation must pass? Now, if 
ever, is the time for our legislatures, our political 
economists, and our social science reformers to exert 
themselves for the benefit of a bankrupt people. 

As I am a woman, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to understand so profound a mystery as polltl- 
cal economy, I do not pretend to have any solution 
of these questions ready. But I have asked myself, 
with ап earnestness springing from intense feeling, 
Is there no remedy? Can anything be done for 
these Idle millions ? 

believe that a few clear heade, a few strong wills, 
and a little money jadiciously expended, can contro] 
the world. If I cannot answer the question, I can 
at least state it and summon the wise and the good 
to answer It, and In thelr replies I «hall! recognize the 
voz populi voz Dei, the crystallization of that univer- 
ва] reason which la the voice of God speaking to the 
understanding. 

І appeal to governors, to legislators, to journalists, 
clergymen, physiclans, lawyers, teachers, workers in 
whatever fleld, and thinkers with whatever title, to 
give thelr minds to the solution of the great problem 
of the сапве and cure of national misery. ink of 
it, study Ít, observe the facts, and communicate your 
conclusions to the most convenient organ of pub- 
Dn. Discuas it in the press, in legislative halls, 
in sesalons of societies, npon the lecture platform, 
in the pulpit, and in the private erings of friends. 

Will not the periodicals which recelve this appeal 
second my proposal, and aid it by making known its 
practical contents, to the end that the best talent of 
the тонну may be stimulated to the study of this 

t ise I desire that aey aspect of the sub- 
ро may be „ discussed in the columns of 
the American press. To that end I offer three pre- 
miums, one of $100 in gold, one of $75, and one of 
$50, for the best newspaper articles of about two 
thousand words upon some feature of the Labor 
Question," considered in its wideat scope. 'These 
articles are to ba signed by some nom de plume, and 
sent to the office of the Table before the first 


of October next, and the awards shall be made by a | 


committee to be appointed by the American Social 
Sclence Association” at its meeting at Saratoga in 
July. Ireserve the right of accepting at $20 any of 
the essays which may not reeeive the premiums, 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 
Mrs, Thompson has deposited funds In the East 
River National Bank, for the payment of the prizes 
awarded to the articles that may be approved by the 
committee of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. CHARLES JENKINS, Pres. 


DISSENT IN Russ IA. 


The Russlan St, Petersburg Gazette, in an article 
on the Russian Church, observes that the number of 
dissenters in Russia has very much Increased of late, 
especially among the masses of the population; and 
that even In the er classes of society the mys- 
tical doctrines of fashionable preachers and the man- 
ifestations of "'Spiritualista" have undermined the 
influence of the Orthodox clergy. This is certainly 
not due to any excessive tolerance by the government 
of sectarianism, for 'the State could not do more 
to support Orthodoxy than It does, unless |t adopted 
a system of intolerance like that practised in the 
Middle Ages." The writer next enumerates the 
laws which are now In force for the protection of the 
State Church in Russia: “If a member of the Ortho- 
dox Church changes his religion, both he and the 
рена who instigated him to do so are punished, 

en the adopted religion le a non-Christian one, 
the instigator is punished with hard labor; when it 
is the Roman Catholic or а Protestant faith, he is 
banished; and when it le that of a Ruselan sect he 
is ‘interned.’ As for the person who leaves the Or- 
thodox Church, he is in every case placed at the dis- 
posal of the eccleaisstical authorities for suitable 
correction, and hia property is часа, Меш- 
bers of the Orthodox Chu: are forbidden to marry 
non-Christians, and che children of mixed marri 
(except only in che Baltic provinces) are bound, under 
severe penalties, to be brought up iu the Orthodox 
religion. The right of propagating religious doc- 
trines is possessed exclusively by the State Church ; 
the members of other religions are not even allow 
to convert pagans to Christianity. The establish- 
ment of new religious commanities, too, is though 


forbidden,” And yet, continues the writer, tho 
the State thus protects the Orthodox Church, the 
latter is daily losing ground in the emplre. It ів 
not the fault of the State that, notwithstanding such 
severe protective laws, the Tchonvasses, Tchere- 
misses, and other allen races, are being converted in 
masses to Mohammedanism; that whole villages 
which were regarded as Orthodox are now found to 
be Mohammedan; that the Mohammedan propa: 
ganda is rapidly spreading rien while t ir 

ox propaganda finds bat few supporters."— 
Mall Gazette, Jan. 5, 1877. 


Poetry. 
[For TEE INDEX.] 


THE OLD GODS. 


Zeus. 

Bhrank I long since, O Jehovah, 

On my hill-throne to а shadow; 
Ceased to summon into conclave 

Gods of ocean, stream, and meadow. 
Reigned I, while the nations dreaming 

Peopled air with shapes immortal,— 
Whom the poeta saw in vision, 

Thronging oft my cloudy portal. 


But e'en to the Age of Reason 

You your kingdom have extended,— 
Naught have gained you; your dominion 

Will at Isat like mine be ended. 
Btorm-clouds on the heights of Sinal 

Form no more your dread pavilion; 
Round its barren base no longer 

Knee] the low-browed, awe-struck million, 


Where we dwelt, the mountain other, 

With its keen breath, chills and freezes,— 
Zlon, Meru, and Olympos 

Fan no more celestial breezes, 


Jehovah, 
Fell I, too; Lam a shadow. 
* Primal man's imagination 
Bhaped me, throned me in the heavens, 
Deemed the All my hand's creation. 


Of the Universe the vision 

On man's soul at length is breaking ; 
Scorns he now his ancient sky-gods, 

At whose bolts he erst waa quaking— 
Law of duty in his reason, 

Not on atony tablets, findeth— 
All things into ordered cosmos 

Feels the nameless might that bindeth ; 


That through boundless space, duration, 
Restless, tireless throbs forever,— 
Thus illumined, men our liegós 
ҮШ be, as they erst were never. 
Even now our airy eceptres, 
Bards, во loyal once, аге scorning ; 
Myths they call us—men colossal, 
Visions of the young world's morning, 


Brahma, 
I, an oceanic essence, 
Formless, bodiless abstraction— 
AB 9 dream was ever worshipped, 
An abyss of mere inaction. 
O'er the the golden horn of Meru 
Float I tranquil, calm as ever, 
Mindless, pasalonless my votaries 
Change from me cannot dissever. 


Ormuzd. 
I, an optimistic vision, 
Am the good time always looming, 
When the earth, a sinless garden, 
Shall with amaranths be blooming. 


Odin. 
Darkly with ita sky-wide branches 
Yggdrasil, the ash tree, wayeth ; 
Dead was fairest Balder long since,— 
Wind of doom through Asgard raveth. 


Pantheos. 

Ая in inleta, bays, the ocean 

Oesselessly Its billows urges, 
So throngh finite spirits rolling 

Heave and flash my radiant surges; 
Like the tranquil, cloudless ether, 

Plain and mountain-peak transcending, 
I, the pure and sovereign reason, 

O'er low vales of sense am bending. 


Thorough boundless space, expanded 
In the atom too, I'm dwelling; 

Every moment feels me pulsing, 
Though throngh Жопа I am swelling. 

When, in sense and languor sunken, 
Grovel every race and nation, 

Some great soul, idea-drunken, 
Make I stem the degradation. 


Pour I through his lips and glances 
Burge-like, fame-like life remoulding, 
Till eternal truth and beauty 
Man's purged eyesigbt is beholding, 
God's provincial, cloud-compellers, 
Primal races, nations swaying! 
Other than your potty scoptres 
Is the universe obeying! 
B. W. BALL. 


CASH EECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WEEE ENDING JULY T. 
E. Wilcox, 25 cents; W. P. Wesselhoeft, 
Little, Jr., $5.20; H. Balcom, $3.20; Geo. H. Foster, em 
W. L. Foater, ni Bamuel Colt, 830; Geo. Lewis, 83; J. W. 
Scott, 82.90. Philip Hake, 10“ W. E. Mott, $5.25; Louis 
H Manuufe 


20; Nath'! 


ч 85.20; W. H. ; 
Isaac N. Sterne, $3.90; Jobn Gardner, $3.30; О.Р, Whit- 
comb, 83.90; Mrs. M. Ё. Adams, 81; Wm. Hogan, 5520; 
Dr. Ё : Муз. В. Е. Maynard, $520; К 


$5; It, 

ey & Sons, $2.50; 
Alcott, 75; B. Harrington, 
Cary Bros., ; B.C. 1.75; W. E. Eaton, b: 
Chas. T. Fowler, $1.00; Lonis Aah, $3.20. a ч 

N. B.— Orders for Tracts or single numbers TER 

DEX which are not on hand will, it of small amount, be athe 
erwise filled to the same amount witbont further notice, 
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In нів closing Monday lecture on May 28, Rev. 
Joseph Cook sald: America із but half a Republic 
until it Ohristlanlzes politics, the colleges, trade, 
fraud [I] and even dead Orthodoxy,” So, at least, 
the Boston Journal reported him next day, 

THE ATTENTION of all who are interested in the 
labor question ія specially invited to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson's offer of premiums for the best essays on 
this subject, which will be found in another column 
of this issue. Mrs, Thompeon’s mode of eliciting 
thought upon this topic ів ая well-considered as it is 
generous, and we take pleasure in helping to make 
it widely known. 

A PRIVATE correspondent recently sent us this 
kind word of encouragement: ‘‘Your writings of late 
upon the subject of science, аз a test in matters of re- 
ligion, have been very interesting to me. I think 
you have reached hard-pan.“ I belleve your po- 
aition in regard to Intuition ls impregnable, being 
founded on a correct scientific view of the consti- 
tution of the human mind; and I have faith that 
your views poesess elements of early popularity, 
jnasmuch as they promise to furnish st last a 
method (for which the world has longed through 
ages) of divorcing religion from superstition. 
Heaven speed the day when theological mounte- 
banks, with their ‘third subsistencles’ and the like, 
will have nothing wherewith to feed thelr concelt." 

REAE-ADMIRAL MAXSE, of the British Royal 
Navy, bas just published an exceedingly thoughtful 
little treatise of about seventy pages, entitled 
“Woman Suffrage, the Counterfeit and the True: 
Reasona for Opposing Both." It is for sale by W. 
Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W., at one shilling. 
The ‘‘counterfeit” ia the ‘‘Propertied Single Woman“ 
suffrage measure of the English Society; and Admi- 
ral Maxse opposes it frankly for these reasons: 1. 
Because it is falsely termed а Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment. 2. Because the measure advocated will create 
an invidious distinction between wives and other 
women, at the expense of the former. 3. Because 
its euccess will constitute а triumph of the represen- 
tation of property as against the representation of 
persons. 4. Because the effect of the bill [Mr. For- 
ayth's] proposed will be to strengthen the reactionary 
party, and thus to impede National progress." The 
"true" woman suffrage la that advocated in this 
country, of which he says that “generous sentiment 
inclines to It“; yet this, too, he opposes, claiming 
that all government le a matter of expediency, not 
of abstract right—that the question at issue in this 
case depends on the characteristics of the majority 
of the female sex, not on those of the exceptional 
few,—that among these general characteristics are 
“constitutional timidity, mental not less than physl- 
cal,“ inability to appreciate remote and indirect 
causes of existing evils, inveterate tendency to care 
more for persons than for ideas“ —and that these 
general characteristics create a very mischievous 
subservience to conservative, tory, and above all 
clerical influences. These views are urged with gen- 
nine English frankness and no little force; and they 
ought to receive the most candid consideration of 
both sides on the question. If the Woman's Journal 
Is to deal with the depths rather than the shallows 
of its own movement, it will cease to ignore objec- 
tions which, more than any others, are turning the 
tide of liberal thought on this whole subject. Itis a 
mistaken policy to avold discussing the relations of 
woman to the Church, if the persuasion of indepen- 
dent minda is the object almed at; and the ballot 
will scarcely be gained for woman by anything short 
of that. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE COLLEGES. 


The universities of Harvard, Cornell, and Michl- 
gan, although not strictly secular, represent never- 
theleas a hopeful tendency in this country to render 
collegiate education independent of ecclesiastical or 
sectarian control. Both Harvard and Cornell have 
laymen as Presidente; while Michigan, with s Meth- 
odist President, has not yet learned the wisdom of 
this policy, but permits the Methodists to exercise an 
undue influence in the administration of the univer- 
sity—as evidenced in the recent prohibition of danc- 
ing at Commencement. The time has not yet come 
when American public opinion, moulded so largely 
as it now is by the prevalent and potent superstition 
of Christianity, will allow any university to be pros- 
perously conducted in total independence of the 
Church. The Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, of which much la hoped by those who know 
the vast importance of emancipating education from 
the yoke of sectarlanism, Is yet too young to have 
acquired- a fixed character; though it ia understood 
to be controlled by a very liberal policy at present. 
Cornell is quite as independent in this respect as any 
American college; yet its Trustees have been com- 
pelled by sectarian clamor to adopt a special new 
law in order to prevent the continuance of Profes- 
sor Adler's able and dreaded lectures within ita 
walls, notwithstanding his application for re-appoint- 
ment at the close of hís first engagement of three 
years. He did not, as was reported, resign his pro- 
fessorship, but desired to continue it; Mr. Joseph 
Seligman, who was so absurdly and oppreasively ex- 
cluded by Judge Hilton from the Grand Union Hotel 
at Saratoga because he is в “Jaw,” distinctly offered 
to renew the special endowment by which Professor 
Adler's servicea had been originally secured ; and in 
order to avoid re-appolnting him a new regulation 
was passed forbidding the endower of a profes- 
sorial chair from even nominzting its occupant! 
We are not at all disposed to censure the authorities 
fok yielding to & popular clamor which threatened 
the usefulness of the institution; perhaps they could 
not discharge the difficult duties of their high posl- 
tion in any other way. The fact, however, remains 
that no American college can afford to appoint pro- 
feasors who are prominently identified In public opin- 
lon with obnoxious heterodox views in religion, al- 
though many professors cherish them in private with- 
out molestation, There is no such thing in the 
United States as complete university freedom. The 
really free university is an ideal not yet attained in 
this great republic. Even despotic Germany is her 
superior in this reapect. 

So far from being intellectually emancipated, most 
of our American colleges are subjected to a degrad- 
ing sectarian domination. They аге used too much 
аз mere adjuncts and tributaries to the churches, 
Denominationallsm governs by far the greater num- 
ber of them, to the melancholy detriment of educa- 
tion, President Porter, of Yale, delivered to the 
graduating class of this year a baccalaureate sermon 
entitled “Personal Faith in the Personal Christ the 
Essential of & Rounded Manhood and a Successful 
Life’’—the essential character of such faith to a 
“successful life" being unhappily as plain aa it is the 
reverse of plain so far as rounded manhood” is 
concerned. Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard, deliv- 
ered before the Adelphi Union of Williams College 
an addreas on The Three Eras of the Positive Phi- 
losophy," in which he argued that the new phlloso- 
phy is on its way from unbellef to the Christian 
faith. President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin, has just 
delivered а baccalaureate sermon on “A Kingdom of 
Priests," advocating the idea that the State is a di- 
vine institution” ; that It 1s a ‘‘mediator and minister 
between God and шап”; and that ite authority does 
not rest on the aggregated wills of individuals, but 
that every man should be a king first of righteous- 
ness and then of peace, and priest of the Most High 
God." But the most significant of these annual dis- 
courses by university magnates was President Seelye'a 
"Inaugural Address" at Amherst College, which waa 
a distinct declaration that ''Christian" education is 
the true object of all university training, and that 
‘sith in Jesus Christ aud his atonement” should, 
in all university administration, ‘tolerate nothing 
which makes ita aim to set aside his clalme." Were 
it not so long, we should republish this remarkable 
paper, to illustrate the lamentable blindness with 
which Christianity emites the present guardians of 
the highest educational interests in this country. 
But we cannot forbear giving a prominent place to 
this condensed account of it, taken from the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of June 29:— 

The inaugural address delivered Wednesday by 


President Seelye of Amherst College wil unques- 
tionably recelve much attention from scholars and 
the po public. Having so high a reputation as 
a scholar of various culture and а man of superior 
ability, both in thought and in the world’s practical 
affairs, there is a somewhat peculiar and uncommon 
interest In his assumption of the office of preaident 
of Amherst College. This address defines with dis- 
tinctnese and force his idea of the origin and alm of 
all educational work. After a reference to*the fact 
that the educational institutions of this country 
were in thelr origin closely allied with religion, he 
proposes the snbject of his discourse in the queetion, 
‘Ie this wide-reaching relation of religion and ed- 
ucation, after all, only accidental and temporary, or 
has it a rational ground, which ів therefore abiding, 
and on which, if we are wise, we shall still continue 
to build?” 

His answer, as might be expected, Js an affirmative 


one. The first position he takes in уро of his 
thesis 1s, that there is no inherent law — 


human nature M which it la constantly 
gaining for itself an improved condition. The no- 
tion that there ів such a law he brands as ‘‘quite su- 
perficial,’’ and not supported by the facts of history 
orof human nature. On the contrary, the inherent 
law is а law of deterioration, and even progress la ћу 
virtue of an impulse communicated — without 
and above human nature, manifeeted first as an emo- 
Won of the soul and then inspiring the intellect with 
{ts aspirations, which work themselves ont ln the 
refinements of living. Human nature is powerleas 
either to originate or to perpetuate ress. The 
higher precedes the lower always, No savage ever 
civi himself. No ignorant people ever advanced 
to knowledge without being firat acted upon by an 
influence other than that which knowledge itself 
supplied, Art always precedes sclence, and art itself 
ls always preceded by religion. The primal condi- 
Чоп of the human race was {ita most exalted condi- 
tion. The original age was one of peace and purity, 
and from this high station the race has fallen by ita 
inherent law of deterioration, and only recovered it- 
self as it has been from time to time Influenced by a 
supernatural] impulse coming from God. Hence, he 
reasons, it is a mistake to attempt to civilize а savage 
people until they are first made religious. 

All our present civilization 1s due to the religious 
quickening of Christianity; but the capture of Con- 
ушне p by the Turks, and the uent scat- 
tering of Greek scholars over Europe, not the discov- 
erlea of Columbus and Kepler. not the new method 
of reason taught by Bacon, are to be credited with 
the achievementa of these modern ages. It was the 
Reformation, In На dawning long before Luther, 
which dispelled the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
The saints who wrote the Theologia Germanica, and 
the Imitation of Christ, were the real pioneers of 
modern civilization. The beginning and end of 
man’s endeavors toward progress are in the ап 
ural. So the intellectual life depends upon the relig- 
fous Ше, or revelations of the supernatural develop- 
ing aspirations for the su aturs], and “‘education 
divorced from religion із like а tree severed from Ita 
nourishing roots." The conclusion of this - 
ment, as President Seelye reasons, is that the in- 
forming law of our whole educational fabric should, 
be faith In the atonement of Christ, The college 
should not only have the Christian name written on 
{ts seal and In Its earlier records, but graven in ita 
life. It will seek for Christian teachers, and only 
these. Only by во dolng can it have freedom in the 
truth, and be liberated from prejudice, auperstition 
and narrowness. “Only that tendency of thought 
which divorces Itself from God and the supernatural 
and the Christian atonement shall we wisely discard 
from our process of education, and this not simply 
because such a tendency Is untrue, but because it ів 
necessarily empty and valn, and because It has no 
power of permanent progress, and because the 
schools and systems of education left to Its control 
will become first superficial and formal, and then 
barren and dead." He would consecrate the col- 
lege anew to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Savior and his atonement, “tolerating nothing which 
makes its alm to set aside his claims.” 


We have but sketched the course of thought of 
this lofty and eloquent address, which will repay 
reading in full. 1t is a atro lea for excluding 
from colleges all questioning of the truth of Christ- 
ianity,—perhaps we should not be wrong in saying 
all questioning of the truth of Christianity as under- 
stood by Protestants; perhaps even all questioning of 
it as held by what are termed the Protestant Eyan- 
gelical denominations, It ls an address that invites 
controversy. Despite President Seelye’s assertion 
that it is a ‘‘quite superficial" notion that there ів In 
human nature an inherent law of progress, there are 
many who believe lt, and they will flatly deny his 
aweeping declaration that all the facts of history and 
human nature controvert it, And of those who 
would admit, if oniy for the sake of argument, this 
proposition and the other propositions concerning the 
dependence of human nature for its inspiration of 
progress upon a supernatural and divine influence, 
and the tendency of that Impulse when excited to 
seek the вц atural agaln, there are some who will 
think it at least a fault of logic to assume that this 
last condition necessarily implies a recognition of the 
doctrine of the atonement by Jesus Christ as it is 
held by the Church in Amherst College, any more 
than it implies a recognition of the doctrine that the 
Holy Ghost is an equal person of the Trinity. If 
President Seelye is right In his argument, the Catho- 
lic Church 1в right in its theory of education; and, if 
his theory is the sound one for colleges, it ls the 
sound one for all schools, and the Catholics are right 
in their demand for a share of the school-taxes to 
educate their children In their form of Christian 
faith. Indeed, lt would appear that the Roman 
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8 have been right from the beginning in 

all philosophical and all sclentific edu- 
tation to religious education; and, as they hold quite 
аз strongly аз President Seelye does to Christ and 


his atonement as a basis of civilization, it ought 
to be the fact that civilization has made fartheet and 
surest progress under Catholic auspices. 


The Advertiser well points out the strong Catholic 
tendency of the doctrine preached by President 
Seelye, although he himself would be the last man to 
admit such a tendency in it. It Is true, however, 
and we wonder that so intelligent a gentleman as he 
unquestlonably is should not see the fact, that, If 
faith in “Christ and his atonement” ів the over- 
mastering concern of man, our entire educational 
system should be made to inculcate these doctrines 
explicitly and continuously; and that the system 
which most completely sacrifices all other objecta to 
this one alone ів the most thoroughly Christlan,“ 
and therefore the best, What could such а man say 
consistently in favor of a non-sectarian, honestly 
secular public school system? Nothing whatever. 
Logic would oblige him to condemn such а system 
as one of those things which no Christian ought to 
"tolerate." Catholicism and Evangelicalism join 
hands at least in the attempt to drag Science after 
the triumphal car of Christianity, like the slain 
Hector after the chariot of Achilles. The weak 
compromise of Protestantism melts away at the touch 
of logic, and nothing is left but the irreconcilable 
extremes of Catholic Parochial Schools and Secular 
State Schools. May the American people yet learn 
to see and to understand what so profoundly con- 
cerns their future prosperity, virtue, and peace! 

It is deeply to be regretted that the majority of the 
colleges of the United States are placed by thelr 
representative spokesmen in the attitude of ‘‘Defend- 
ers of the Faith" rather than in that of simple 
Educators of Mankind. When our highest Institu- 
tions are in this manner prostituted to the service of 
superstition, the cause of unperverted knowledge is 
retarded and Imperilled. The sanctity of truth as 
euch ia lost sight of In the fanatical propagandiem of 
creeds, and the fountalns of science are choked up 
with the débris of crambling ecclesiastical. systems. 
When will it be possible to emancipate the great 
centres of learning and national enlightenment from 
this degrading thraldom to an outgrown Past? 


А CARD, OFFICIAL AND PERSONAL. 


І take this opportunity to announce to all persons 
interested in the Free Religious Association and 
who may have occasion to correspond with me as its 
secretary, as well as to personal friends, that I have 
changed my residence, for the present, to Grantville, 
Mase., and that this le now my post-office address. 
Letters add to me at New Bedford, where I 
still hold my ministerial connection (going there for 
the Sunday services), will reach me, though not asa 
general rule во immediately. Liberal religious news- 
papers will confer a favor by printing as an item of 
information this change of address, Lét me add 
that I invite correspondence on all matters of interest 
to the Free Religious Association and to the progress 
of free religion. This correspondence has been much 
interfered with during the last two years by my long 
absences from home and frequent changes of post- 
office. Foreseelng this result, I was myself desirous 
of resigning my office as secretary into other hands, 
and should have done so H the judgment of friends 
had not prevalled against my own, Now that I am 
to be, as Ie hoped, more permanently located, I trust 
to be able to take up all the duties of the office again 
and to renew ita efficiency,—having lost no particle 
of faith or interest in the great movement—too great 
for any one mind to represent—for which the Free 
Religious Association stands. I hope, too, to resume 
my place more regularly hereafter In THE INDEX as 
editorial contributor,—an engagement which numer- 
ous calls and cares of late have permitted me only 
infrequently to fulfil. WiLLIAM J. POTTER, 


— —— — 
RENAN ON PRAYER. 


It ls with pleasure that I present to those readers 
of THE INDEX, who have been disgusted with the 
recent appointment of a “Day of Prayer for Grase- 
hoppers,” the following extracts from the Dialogues 
el Fragments Philosophiques of Ernest Renan, a 
work which, I believe, has not yet been translated 
into English. J. L. STODDARD., 


I do not object to prayer as в mystic hymn. Every 
act of admiration, of joy, and of love is in this sense 
aprayer. But selfish prayer, the prayer by which a 
finite being seeks to substitute his will for that of the 
Infinite Being, this I reject, and hold it to be even & 
sort of insult offered (no doubt innocently) to the 


Deity, In primitive ages, when а hero was devoured 
by а cancer, he was belleved to be eaten by в god. 
Fresh meat was therefore offered to the Deity on the 
supposition that he would prefer this to the flesh of 
the sufferer, and would leave him. In a somewhat 
similar way the unscientific man believes that there 
are supernatural beings acting directly in the affairs 
of the world, from whom he may obtain by means of 
supplication an action conformable to his desires. 
But that such supplication has ever been followed by 
its desired effect bas never been proven. The Greek 
philosophers вау this perfectly. Опе of them, Di- 
agoras of Melos, to whom some one pointed out the 
offerings of the sallors in a temple of Neptune, re- 
marked: ‘They count the saved, but not the drowned, 
who, nevertheless, had made vows like the others!” 
How admirably said! Yes, in such matters one only 
takes note of the favorable cases; the sponge is 
passed over those which do not accord with the illn- 
sions which one wishes to indulge in. This is the 
explanation of all miracles. A prayer is in reality а 
request for a miracle, since he who prays solicits the 
Deity to change for his advantage the course which 
Nature would otherwise follow. 

The sick man who prays to recover, when, accord- 
ing to the natural order of things he muet dle, asks 
for в miracle. The peasants who make thelr proces- 
slons“ in order to secure rain, or to cause It to cease, 
in reality request a miracle. They ask that rain may 
fal at a moment when naturally it would not fall, 
an event which would require for its accomplishment 
an utter evolution in the state of the atmospheres. 
A copious rain in the month of June depends upon 
phenomena which took place in the month of May 
amid the icebergs of the north pole. The Deity 
must, therefore, have known a month beforehand the 
prayers which were to be addreesed to him; he must 
have turned his attention to the action of the ice- 
bergs, and either interfered in their formation or 
prevented the ice of the pole in its southerly advance 
from having ita ordinary effects in the chilling and 
condensation of yapors. What is this, f not a mir- 
acle? 

In order that the wide-spread bellef in prayer 
should be well-founded, it would first be necessary 
to prove some cases where prayer has been effica- 
clous; that 1s to say, where prayer has caused events 
to follow & different course from the one which they 
would have followed without it. Now such a proof 
has never been given and never will be. People 
have prayed ever since the beginning of the world; 
but we have no proof that a prayer or a vow has 
ever been answered. Nearly three thousand Cartha- 
ginlan Inscriptions, bearing в close resemblance to 
each other, have been recently exhumed. On each 
one of these some pious Carthaginian tells us that 
Tanith and Basl-Hammon have heard his prayer, 
in proof of which he has erected this little votive 
tablet. Very well; but Tanith and Basl-Hammon 
are false goda! Noone any longer admits that they 
were able to grant the favors sought. The three 
thousand Inscriptions of Carthage attest a mistake, 
Heaps of votive tablets cannot therefore be conaid- 
егей аз в proof that & prayer has ever been an- 
swered, Even though the mass of a population 
should believe that they had experienced the efficacy 
of prayer, that would prove nothing. The Cartha- 
ginians claimed to have experienced the same efficacy, 
and were decelved, for their gods, as every one will 
now confess, were powerless. 

However, a trial by statistics would be easy. In a 
time of drought let us suppose that twenty or thirty 
parishes in one section of the country make proces- 
sions in order to obtain rain; twenty or thirty others 
do not. By means of registers carefully kept and op- 
erating in a large number of cases, it would be easy 
to see, first, If the processions had any effect; sec- 
ond,if the parishes which made them were more 
favored than the others; and third, if the quantity 
of rain with which they were blessed waa propor- 
tional to their fervor, 

This experiment could be tried in в thousand 
ways. One might, for example, arrange in two sepa- 
rate halls children attacked by the same disease, tak- 
Ing care that there should be no fraud in the divis- 
ion. Upon the children in one hall pious persons 


It ls perhaps needless to say that M. Renan here alludes 
especially to the custom so common in France, and other 
Catholic countries, of making solemn processions about 
the flelds praying for rain, а bountiful harvest, or fine 
weather.—Txz. 

tThe reader will be reminded by this proposition of the 
recent celebrated “Prayer Gauge“ of Tyndall. It ls but 
just to say that these Dialogues of M. Renan were written 
in 1871, although they were not published until fiye years 
later, owing to the disturbances in France,—TR. 


should be allowed to place medals believed to be mi- 
raculous; upon the other children nothing should be 
put; we might thus discover if these made any ap- 
preciable difference, But this has never been done, 
and all sensible persons will, I think, concede to me 
that, if It were tried, the result might be predicted 
In advance. 

The same absence of supernatural intervention ia 
seen in the events of history. The most pious and 


Orthodox nations are often beaten by the less pious 


and less Orthodox, without the faintest proof that а 
superior providence has favered any other party than 
the most courageous and the strongest. The pre- 
tended god of armies is always on the side of the 
nation which has the best artillery and the beat gen- 
orals. 

Nature shows in her government an sbsolute in- 
difference to right or wrong. The sun rises equally 
upon the evil and the good. There is not then & 
single fact that leads us to believe that there exista 
outside of humanity finite beings capable of acting 
on oar planet. This does not mean that no intelli- 
gent and active beings exist outside of humanity; 
but it does mean that such beings do not extend 
their action as far ав our planet. For, if such a 
strange action existed, we should recognize it. Let 
us suppose some ants establishing their republic in a 
very solitary place, where man would only рава two 
or three times in а century. Let us furthermore 
suppose that these anta are able to arrive at 2 knowl- 
edge of some of the lawa of Nature, but are not ca- 
pable of understanding the enormous being who, 
from time to time, crushes them, Their natural 
philosophy would resemble ours; but they wonld be 
obliged to admit that the laws underwent every forty 
or fifty years a strange disturbance; that then an 
unknown, gigantic being, an intermittent, inexpli- 
cable force, passed by and destroyed everything. И 
the ants were philosophers, they would not at all 
confound the passage of such a being with a tem- 
pest ог a water-spout, phenomena which are entirely 
mechanical] and with which no personal intention is 
concerned. Man, concelved of more or lees vaguely, 
would be for those ants what the Deity was for an- 
tiquity,—a being more powerful than mankind, in- 
terrupting occasionally the world’s affairs. Now it 
has never been proven that such а being exists above 
man. No phenomenon like that which the ants were 
supposed to have beheld ever takes place among man- 
kind. Volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, epidemics,— 
these were formerly believed to be effects of this 
sort, evincing the wrath of God. At present, how- 
ever, no educated person entertains such an idea. 
‘These events are now regarded as perfectly natural. 
Among the causes of the eruptions of Zorullo and 
Hecla, no academy of sclence would consent to 
reckon, as having even the slightest influence, the 
sins of the Mexicans or Icelanders, There are 
countries very mach less moral than Iceland which 
are never troubled with earthquakes! 


THE SCIENTIFIO METHOD OF SOCIAL 
REGENERATION. 

With the scientific method in rellgion, which, we 
confess, with all due respect to those who entertain 
а different view, seems to us the essential one to 
rational progress, should be united the scientific 
method in social regeneration. The popular con- 
ception has always been, as it ів still, that there is 
some short cut to social and moral perfection; that 
the most effective mode to the end ls through some 
spasm of excitement, certsin audden and summary 
Influences, rsther than the evolution of natural proc- 
esses. It is thus the world abounds In specifics for 
{ts maladies, Every religion, church, sect, reform, 
claims to have discovered the great panacea for all 
our woes, the soverelgn ellxir for the rejuvenation of 
mortal existence, the sole path to a paradise regained. 
The world іа to-day full of quixotic moral enter- 
prises, shootings of Niagara, hap hazard expenditares 
of zeal and energy for the benefit of mankind which 
avall but little because they are neither concelved 
nor prosecuted according to practical wisdom and in- 
telligence. It le Imposelble for any one of real dis- 
cernment and power of reflection, to contemplate the 
comparative failure of these endes vors, to witness 
how often their promises come to nothing, as is in- 
evitable, without feeling that the one thing needful 
for the world's redemption is a scientific study of, 
and acquaintance with, the absolute facts and laws 
of society and human progress, the recognition of 
the fact that human life cannot be transformed by 
main strength,—thst something more is needed for 
genuine reform than earnestness and good Inten- 
tions,—that there ів a social всїёпсе as well as a sci- 
ence of physics, an order of invariable sequence in 
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respect to it no lesa than in our material aurround- 
Ings. $ 

If те wonld make the world better, we must seek 
to apprehend the causes and influences which have 
conspired, and still conspire, to make it as it is, At 
the beginning of all effort to improve our species is a 
proper regard for the conditions of birth, the respon- 
sibility of parentage. It ie of the first consideration 
what kind of beings shall be born into the world, 
The first requisite to success In life, it has been said, 
is to be a good animal. It is important that a human 
being should start in the race of life with as sound а 
physical cofistitation as possible. ‘Sickness,’ says 
Emerson, ‘Ча poor-apirited, and cannot serve any- 
one; it must husband its resources to live." It is 
thus that the physically infirm become in a great 
degree the dependent and helpless class of society. 
Their mental and moral natures are also liable to 
share in their bodily feebleness. Much may be done 
by wise, educational, and directing influences to 
counteract and remedy original defects; but they 
generally tell upon the whole after-character. 
Rightly assorted marriage and rightly constituted 
parentage are essential to the future welfare of so- 
clety. Its reformation, to be most thoroughly ef- 
fective, must begin even before the birth of the In- 
dividuals of which it ia to be composed. It must 
begin with a due sense of the responsibility of par- 
entage,—with the essential education of future par- 
ents to secure the best characteristics in their chil- 
dren; nay, with the parents’ parents, since it ів a 
truth of science no less than a declaration of script- 
ure that the sins or deficiencies (and It might be 
added, also, the excellences or virtues) of the parents 
‘descend to the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation. 

But not only are the circumstances of one's birth, 
with reference to the future of society, of great im- 
portance, but also those into which he ів ushered. 
That there {в а most lamentable amount of incom- 
petence in this particular, not alone among the im- 
poverished and ignorant, but also among the more 
fortunate and favored classes, is patent to every one. 
Is there not reason to believe that the mortality 
which prevails among children might be much re- 
duced by а more intelligent acquaintance with their 
physical natures and the diseases incident to them,— 
amore thorough education of woman іп the requi- 
site qualifications of maternity? Should not a young 
woman be instructed in the care of children as well 
as in the acquirements of the school or college course 
or fashionable accomplishments? We can only hint 
at these things at present. . 

Another powerfally determining element with ref- 
erence to the social condition, and Its improvement, 
is the situation people occupy, the material environ- 
ments of thelr lives, Indeed, it might almost be 
sald that this is the fundamental consideration, the 
one which should recelve first attention in the work 
of social regeneration. The individus] ie moulded 
very largely by his circumstances,—acquires in no 
small degree through them the distinguishing traits 
and tendencies of his character. To secure в virtu- 
ous and ргоргелаіте state of society, {ts members must 
be well housed and fed. Poverty and wretchedness 
are the hot-beds of více and crime. "The most potent. 
cause of the social evil, it haa been affirmed, is the 
want of bread, 

It is necessary, In order to Improve society, that 
the home should be rendered as attractive as possi- 
ble. 'This may be accomplished through the effort 
to impart to it a cheerful and tasteful aspect; but 
even more by the charm of intelligence and sympa- 
thetic and affectionate fellowship. The relation 
which the home sustains to public morals and in- 
dividual character is very imperfectly apprehended. 
It may be the centre of restraining, inspiring, and 
ennobling Influence, or serve but to inflame and ag- 
gravate the lower impulses and tendencies. There 
is much emphasis in churches upon the importance 
of "Christian homes," of setting up the family altar 
in them, and the like; but little, comparatively, in re- 
gard to those practical characteristics upon which 
their real welfare, their most effective and elevating 
influence, ultimately: depends. The art of making 
them comfortable, healthful, inviting, intelligent, and 


give our principal energy and enthusiasm? In order 
to further the regeneration of society, we should 
strive to set in operation those agencies and influ- 
ences which conspire to render it more rational, gen- 
ial, and sympathetic. We must endeavor to counter- 
act the allurementa of vice with higher and purer at- 
tractiona, 

Finally, our reforms will prove abiding only es 
they are accompanied with the general improvement 
and advancement of society. Let us be fully per- 
suaded that intemperate zeal, apasms of moral and 
religions excitement (auch as the revival mania that 
we have witnessed of late), dependence upon supar- 
natural and traditional religious theories, inevitably 
prove disappointing and unsatisfactory in their re- 
sulte. They can never effect the world’s redemption. 
Let us be assured that there ів no leap in human 
development; that in order that othera may share In 
our appreciations and perceptions, It ів necessary that 
they should be brought somewhat near to our 
standing-point; that soclety сап be advanced toward 
its best ideals only in the ratio of its enlightenment, 

The great demand, then, of to-day is increased In- 
telligence, a more thorough and pervading acquaint- 
ance with those laws of life проп which human well- 
being depends, and the consequent renunciation of 
allforms of superstition and Intellectual servitude, 
demoralizing customs and tendencies. A syetem of 
education in our schools and institutions of learning 
superior to that which prevails, rendering them bet- 
ter adapted to the ordinary requirements of the 
world we live in, ls Indispensable. It should recog- 
nize the fact that we live ір а world of Inherent law 
that cannot be regulated by our unenlightened and 
narrow impulses and theories, —a world that 18 ruled 
bylaw rather than subject to ап arbitrary and ca- 
príclous will outside of it, which may be turned this 
way or that by our propitiations and importunities. 

The general elevation of society to which we have 
referred, as the scientific and true method of reform, 
is the necessary preliminary to Its advancement in 
all specific directions. It includes all other progress. 
Such labors will be felt not in narrow circles alone, 
but throughout the whole range of social relations 
and interests,—in the Church as well aa the State, in 
the legislative hall ss well as among the people who 
are governed, in all conditions and circumstances of 
mental and moral activity. Thue shall come at lest 
a better and more glorious society than that of which 
the most ardent enthusiasm ever concelved,—the 
perpetual millennium of wisdom and virtue. 

D, H. C. 


Communications. 
RIGHT-THINEING AND BIGHT-DOING. 


Conversing recently with a gentleman of thought 
and culture about the various methods often brought 
to bear upon the same reform, he expressed the 
opinion that the sole test of any method must be 
the amount of direct and tangible benefit it can pro- 
duce. 80 the reform be accomplished, it does not 
p matter by what (honest) means it ia done. 

hie is a plausible theory. It seems to pierce the 
heart of the difficulty at once, and point out а short 
cut to success. The plea of practicality fe always a 
strong one. Certainly, It would appear that the most 

ing need of the hour was to convert men to а 

her standard of action, to reduce the number of 

mes, to promote industry, frugality, and sobriety, 
—to make good men out of bad men. 

Admitting that this moral conformity (and it does 
not deserve a much better name) la the great desider- 
atum, it follows that we have only to ate 
ourselves on the variety of ways and means at our 
command. The road to heayen—t, e., goodness,— 
formerly supposed to be a straight and narrow r pati, 
dificult to find and dificult to keep, suddenly di- 
verges into several broad highways. Spiritual pilgrim- 
age ie made easy and comfortable with all che con- 
veniences of modern travel. It {з like taking а 
summer trip, this striving after perfection; there are 
any number of routes leading to the same destina- 
tion, each offering its own variety of scenery by the 


way. 

Some of us have quarrelled a good deal with the 
old theology because it makes salvation dependent 
on belief alone; but the new theology commits al- 
most as great a blander, when it goes to the other 
extreme and substitutes morality for bellef, In one 
sense of the word, the preachers are ИА when they 
anoer at mere morality." The morality which pro- 


claims itself from the house-top, and ta of ite 
affectionate; the art of thrifty and economical man- | severed allegiance from reason, deserves all the acorn 
agement (so essential to their permanent peace); the | it receives. It is idle to say that t-thinking bas 


no o connection with right-doing. The 
goodness which works according to ita humor, 

rompted wholly by Impulse, is not worth the name, 

eople may stumble into goodness unaware, but the 
awkwardness of the situation is soon manifest. 
The motive and conviction which lle behind the deed 
may not form such an essential part of ita nature 
as to determine whether it be or bad; but they 
are by far the strongest waking forces which & man 


art of congenial and ennobling fellowship, avoiding 
jarrings and irritations, and subduing the wayward- 
ness of their inmates,—these things are overlooked. 
May we not in our external labors for social reform 
too greatly under-estimate these Internal obstacles to 
our success, and need more radical methods in this 
Tespect than those to which we are accustomed to 


has. If itis not во, then the entire system of prog- 
resa becomes mean and underhanded. The inebriate 
who has reformed through а suddenly-acquired love 
for Jesus, or through the éxcitements of tbe red- 
ribbon movement—4. e., through fear or vanity,—is as 
truly reformed, as fine a specimen of 
manhood, as one who silently and unheeded has en- 
deavored to gain a manly control of himself. In- 
stead of meeting evil and temptation in an open 
hand-to-hand conflict, men are tanght to dodge past 
them in the dark; to waylay and circumvent them. 
No wonder Satan is a aly fellow; he has to be, to 
encounter the ingenious moral trickery of men. 

The reader ів doubtless familiar with examples of 
a class of persons who all their lives play a game of 
“hit and miss," Their acts, so far as they аге 
rational and just, can be regarded in no other light 
than аз во many sublime bappepiuga: There is no 
single, deep, all-embracing principle which governs 
thelr lives. The writer calls to mind a woman who 
is invariably as wrong-headed as rhe la right-hearted. 
Take a special case of wrong or suffering to her, and 
ahe knows exactly the right thing to do. Attempt 
to enter into an analysis of the causes which brought 
it about, and she immediately involves herself in в 
labyrinth of argument in which she confuses and 
loses herself at every turn. The mystery of such 
natures lies in their poesessing an abundance of 
common-sense without one whit of logic, and In 
their utter inability to grasp a principle and trace its 
bearings on the various phases of human conduct. 
Housed 1п the darkness which comes from undisci- 
piae * they fancy the play of checkered 
ight on the wal | to be the whole of God's truth, and 
are blinded and bewildered when the curtain ts drawn 
aside, and the whole of the broad sunshine let in. 

The pure philanthropist is always in a hurry, and 
would impose a higher moral standard upon the 
world at once. His good-will runs into wilfalness. 
He is forever battling with {mpossibilities, In his at- 
tempts to make men good before they are wise; cor- 
rect In practice before they are sound in principle. 
He thinks a great deal of humanity in the rough and 
in the lump, and has not time to watch the silent 
rocesses of growth In а few solitary specimens. He 
ikes to strike off averages, which, аз we all know, 
consists in an indiscriminate mixing of higher and 
lower quantities, not altogether to the advantage of 
the higher. He is вв fond of quoting the text, “Ву 
thelr fruits ye shall know them," as the mere theorist 
is of avoiding it. It ів the fruit, solid, ripe, and 
pump, he ів after, and all the signs of frultage, leaf- 
ud, and blossom he regards as so much dilatory 
trifling on the part of the plant. 

In certain 


res nothing ís easier in the world 
than to bea p thropist, or so-called ‘ ical 
reformer.” Honor and -will follow who 


plunges with reckless enthusiasm Into the mêlée of 
public benefaction. Only cold looks of avoidance 
and dislike await the man who, in charitable as all 
other enterprises, looks before he leaps, and refuses 
to lend a hand, even to a labor of love, which he be- 
lleves conducted on unsafe and injurions principles. 
That progresa which consists only of the better 
and ewifter performance of what we term the duties 
of Ше ia very incomplete. Real growth ia а full, free, 
and harmonious development of all the faculties, 
intellectual no less than moral, He who thinks to 
transplant a few virtues ont of the common stock 
Into the sandy waste of his own sterileJife is doomed 
to disappointment. There ls no воі like character 
for the blossoming of a noble life. Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers." It is one thing to 
poesess a amattering of moral principles, and be able 
to make fitfal application of them here and there; 
but quite another to arrive at a clear understanding 
of the nature of virtue itself; to know that it is only 
another form of reason. Let no one be afraid of 
Reason. She checks the lower Impulses only, but 
ards with jealous care that sacred realm where 
well the noblest aspirations and the purest resolves, 
Mental culture is continually evoking a new and 
higher moral standard. The rational faculty, that 
which can discriminate and set aside, even to the 
tearing down of our most cherished idols, 1s the one 
to гше. Reason, clear, cold, and calculating though 
she be, Is our safest guide; else all action mes 
chaotic, springing from nothing and ending no 
whither. CELLA P. WOOLLEY, 
Cn10AG0, June 27. 


ЕЕЕ — 
A WOMAN'S PLEA FOH SINCERITY. 


When Harriet Martineau died, leaving an honest 
—— of раг ee in — the relig- 
ous prese, secon y the secular press, protested 

ministerial writer 


loudly t such sincerity; one 

taking und, if we understood him fairly, that 
it were far better for humanity had Miss Martineau 
died, giving a tacit assent to the tenet which she 
could not clearly accept, than to have left this legacy 


of unbelief to the world. He deplored the harm 
which her earnestly expressed opinion would work 
among the young admirers of her life and writings, 
and also among those who were already “‘partiall 
unsettled by the prevailing oy ime ea of the age." 
He that in matters of theology no one can 
think for himself; human reason is fallible, and 
what the carnally-minded reject as contrary to ex 
rience, the spiritually-minded accept without as 
any questions, or refer the whole matter to a God 
miracles and apecial providences. 

There were others who took a more cheering view 
of Miss Martineau's scepticism; others who, them- 
selves belleving in the indestructibllity of the soul, 
believe likewise that intellectual integrity is worth 
more than в profession of faith, and that truth is 
better than all the creeds, inasmuch as the creeds are 
naught, except as they embody something of its 
eternal principles. : 

We need not despair of that. person who, being 
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called upon to answer to theological tests, dares to 
do so according to his conscience; neither should we 
disparage that age which has developed men and 
women who feel called upon, in matters of religion, 
as well as in others, to say what they honestly think. 
Lives, not formulas embodying doctrines, sre the 
true exponents of men's gion, if we give to the 
term religion its eat significance, 

If we have read her history correctly, Mias Marti- 
nexu's life compares most favorably with the lives of 
the best of those who accept all the religious dog- 
mas; and we do not fear that her doubts will injure 
those whom her pure and earnest precepts of life 
have led to a higher plane of action and endeavor. 
The truth is, we have learned to say we believe 
many things about which we do not know enough to 
form an honest opinion; we suppose we believe, 
when, In fact, we do not know whether we believe or 
not; And во we go on in our Ignorance and our cant, 
until we really suppose that people who do not think 
ав we do are on the road to eternal ruin. We should 
be surprised at being told that we do not think at all. 

The truly earnest soul, humbled by the contem- 
plation of its own small gains, but possessed of the 
royal love of knowledge, and an infinite longing for 
the highest, is tender and considerate toward the 
honestly held opinions of every one; and whether 
Erasmus accepts the Christian miracles, as Huxley 
denies the '"Miltonic Theory of Creation," feels as- 
sared that neither has done this without в reason; 
however it may depart from the credulity of the one, 
or fail to fathom the science of the other. It finds 
whatever the creeds contain, and recognizes a 
prophet in every thinker sent forth upon the earth. 

Tt is a great obstacle to enlightened progress, that 
so many half-edacated, narrow-thinking men de- 
nounce and ridicule, to those over whom they have 
influence, the great thinkers of the age, whose shoe- 
latchets they are not worthy to unloose, 

A few months ago, eome of the American journals 
were jubilant over Carlyle's estimate of Darwin,— 
surely the weakest and most puerile thing Carlyle 
ever said; and nothing can account for it bnt ill- 
— el or dotage., Since when has Carlyle been re- 
markable for unflinching Orthodoxy? And they do 
вау that, in its moral aspects, the life of Charlea 
Darwin is not unlike that of a Christian gentleman 
of the highest type! Nothing in the Evolution 
theory inconsistent with all this? Strange! 

The Church saya that the world is given over to 
Mephistopheles, the demon of doubt; but there ara 
those who fear that the Church is most true to his 
dark philosophy, if she would make herself a foe to 
sclence, or place s dogma above the highest integrity 
of a human soul, 

. «+.» . One, indeed, I knew, 
Who touched a jating iyre at ie 
But ever strove to make it true; 

lexed in faith, but in dee 
Peat inst be bees te pein 

lives more faith tn honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 
O. F. 


— k —ͤ— 
CHILDREN’S MEETINGS. 


EDITOR INDEX:— 

Your editorial on Children's Fraternities” touched 
во vital а topic that I am tempted to add a word of 
my own. 
tons, І would say :— 

ist, Until the Free Religious movement provides 
something for the children which shail be to Free 

on what the Sunday-school is to the old faiths, 
It have done but its work. 

2d, Call the th! provided what you will—Sun- 
day-school, Children's Meeting, Children's Lyceum, 
or Children's Fraternity,—it must approach the chil- 
dren not as wards, but as peers; notas those to be 
done for во much as those who need help in doing 
for themselves. 

8d, The effort must include rational enjoyment, 
such as sociables, picnics, etc.; rational worship, 
such as shall ize truth and goodness, right 
thinking, and doing; and rational instruction con- 
cerning the religious history of mankind, 

Of course there will be no difference of opinion 
about appealing to the social nature and supplying 
its wants, MayIs ta thought or two concern- 
Ing the worship and instruction ? 

t seems to me the first thing to be done with both 
these is to eliminate from them every shadow of the- 
ological blas or opinion. In the one we want inspi- 
ration, not cant; in the other we want facts, not 
mythe. This will not offend; on the contrary it will 
foster the spirit of reverence for all that is pure and 
noble and Tue. In the Sunday-school with which I 
am connected, we have substituted for the Lord's 
Prayer, which seemed to some, though not all, of us, 
open to grave criticism, а simple aspiration, ad- 
dressed to no one, such as a soul longing for the 
highest and purest might naturally expreas, We 
have also substituted for the old form of benedic- 
tion one which ів а simple expression of the ho; 
that we may be blessed in going ва in А 
giving as in скача. Instead of the old style of 
Alternate readings filled with meaningless, or worse 
than meaningless, phrases, we use a little book of 
ое and poetical selections (quite limited in size, 

t we think very good in quality) p" ev by the 
teachers ае age Add to these singing 
from Mr. Blake's Morning Stars, a book of rare 
merit, and we have what proves to us an attractive 
and rational service, 

A word now about instruction. So far as we deal 
with religioua gem (and we ought to deal with it 
comprehensively and thoroughly), it should be, it 
seems to me, from the stand-point of universal relig- 
lon. Begin with the oldest or the yo t as you 
choose, but do not end with either. Do not allow а 


o put that word in the shape of proposi- ` 


rejudice in favor of either. Keep out of the child's 
ead, if possible, the idea, so often inculcated, of the 
comparative immensity of Christianity and the com- 
Do not 

ve It 
Arabian Nights Tales for facta; but present to It the 
ht age defects, of the dif- 
fally, and let it form its own 
а way the child will come to love 
and honor all the religious leaders, and will in 
Eigher regard for Jesus, because it 


arative littleness of 


the other gum 
во disrespectful to the young 


d as to 


real merits, and at the 
ferent systems im; 
conclusions. In 


the end cherish a 


es him a4 one of a noble company of divine 


men, of which Confucius and Buddha are members. 
But we have no guide for such instruction as this. 


The field waits for tillage. More than one man's 


hande must be put to the plough. Question papers 


and books are needed; the incorporation of kinder- 
garten principles and methods is needed; ihtercom- 


munication and conferences of those interested in 


the work are needed. By all means, let us have в 


mutual comparison of notes. I send this 
tary statement of a few of the many things which 
might be said, hop! 
thing more valuable 
rience and wisdom. carey yours, 

. A. HINCELEY. 


— ä (— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL A UNIVERSITY 
кюн THE MILLION. 


With most persons in this country, Sunday is a da 
of rest from labor, or of relaxation from the turmo 
of business, How the day shall be most effectively 
utilized for the benefit of such persons is a grave 
question. Sleepy inactivity doea not afford the best 
refreshment for the weary or careworn; spiritual, 
mental, and social culture and enjoyment are far 
better invigorators for the working world. 

Cannot the Sunday-school be modified so as in a 
higher degree to supply the intellectual needs of в 
large portion of the people? Instead of it» present 
comparatively narrow scope, why not make the Sun- 
day-échoo! а university for the million, where young 

old, rich and poor, Christian and non-Christian 
may come together to give and receive instruction ? 
It Is not so much a change as an extension that із 
here proposed. Some classes, as at present, will re- 
cite the Scripture they have memorized; other 
classes, as at present, will apply the rules of inter- 
pretation to passages of Scripture under considera- 
tion. But for others, why not provide teachers and 
classes in whatever branches knowledge may be 
expected to make men happler, better, or more use- 

? For example, there might be classes for teach- 
Ing or reading Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, or 
German, There might be classes for the study of 
botany, physiology, astronomy, archeology, psychol- 
ogy, or ethics. tory classes might be formed for 
the study of Church history, the history of missions, 
history of Christian dogma, the history of reforms, 
etc. Or classes could be formed in natural, ,sya- 
tematic, and comparative theology, and in many 
other branches that would in part supply the culture 
and knowledge for lack of which so many аге per- 


It may be objected that the consclentiousness of 
some or the bigotry of others will make such a Sun- 
day-school impracticable. To this It may be replied 
that a school might be so — that every class 
— ba under the teacher of its 
pup 


** eral 8 could 
80 AS to ато! ence; or, if necessary, 
they might be limited to а reading, a song, or an in- 
stramental symphony. 

It may be said, that in many communities compe- 
tent teachers for many of these branches cannot be 
found. This admitted, it is nevertheless probable 
that in every community some competent teachers of 
these, or other equally useful branches of knowledge, 
can be found. е stimulus which an earnest class 
affords, and the thought and study which It necessi- 
tates, лге of incalculable benefit in the training of 
teachers. Let the demand for teachers be made, 
oM lnt ave к дк хони — еж — who 

capable o p in some department of use- 
ful knowledge, ant soon the supply will equal the 


Perhaps It will be objected that such an extension 
of Sunday-school studies will tend to secularize the 
Sunday-school and the Sunday also, To thie, with 
aome It may suffice to say, that the original Sanday- 


school de by Robert Raikes was undertaken 
for the purpose of giving the elements of an educa- 
Чоп, beginning with the alphabet, „ and spell- 


Ing, to неп who had not been able to sttend 
001 during the week; and the Christian world has 
approved of the enterprise. Is there not equal rea- 
son for ntilizing the Sunday, and calling Into activ- 
ity all unemployed teaching talent to bring a higher 
ucation n the reach of multitades who will 
never see the inside of a college? In a word, shall 
— раан become а university for the i 
on Д 


ä—³—mt—— — — 
THE INTEREST DOCTRINE. 


My short article on The Interest Doctrine Briefi 
Stated” (INDEX, June 28) is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing clever little editorial note ;— 

“The ingenious bishop omits altogether а chief 
point in the case: namely, that the lender parts with 
the use of hla money during the time of the loan. 
What about that?” 

A few developments, which the briefness of the 
article alluded to excluded, will show that, far from 
overlooking this point, I give it the principal place. 

The creditor," I say, “is j entitled to be 
De nempe for all that he parts with by the fact of 
the loan, and should receive that compensation from 
the party in whose favor he parts with It. On ex- 


it may help to call forth some- 
some one of greater expe- 


amination we find that he parte with two things in 
favor of two different parties :— 

“First, he parts with the capital itself in favor of 
the borrower. The borrower is therefore bound to 
repay to him the capital at the stipulsted time or 
times, and is bound to no more, 

* “Secondly, he parts with the certainty that, when 
the stipulated time comes, the money will be repaid 
to himself and not to his heirs, as he is not immor- 
tal. ... His heirs, therefore, may justly inde 
him. . . by the payment of а sum or sums, call 
interest, proportional to the greater or less probabil- 
ity that the capital will be repaid to them and not to 

m... . Su the heirs say they don’t care 
about the matter, and will have nothing to do with 
it, ...the borrower...can offer to vicariously in- 
demnify the lender for the risk incurred as aforesaid. 
But having paid what he has pafd instead of the 
heirs and on their behalf, he 1a entitled, on his reim- 
bursing the lender or his heirs, to deduct all that he 
has paid in the form of interest.“ 

Developments indeed seem superfiuous to make it 
clear that the lender, when he parts with the сарі- 
tal itself in favor of the borrower," ‘parta with the 
use of his money during the time of the loan.” In 
full com; ation for this, hia money is to be repaid 
at the stipulated time, with an opportunity to enjoy 
it then Instead of ha spent it before. Supposing, 
for example, the sum lent to be $500, and to consti- 
tute the possibility of a summer trip to the White 
Mountains, his len the money for ten years 
simply adjourns the trip for ten years. The ques- 
tlon whether, when the ten are elapsed, the 
lender or his heir will have an opportunity to go to 
the White Monntains, then comes as my second 
point; and my subject ів thus fully, though briefly, 
treated In its two branches. There is absolutely no 
possibility of a third one without introducing some 
Of those extraneous elements which, as have 
shown, must be excluded from the consideration of a 
loan-contract per se. Such would be the question of 
the solvency of the debtor, of the ible deprecia- 
Поп or enhancement of the value of the metal within 
the ten years, etc. JULIUS FERRETTE. 


[A lends to B $500. B repays it in two hours, 
without interest, А then lends it to О, who at the 
end of a year repays it with $30 additional, as Inter- 
est. The question is—has C been swindled out of 
his $30? We belleve that this sum is only a fair 
compensation for the year's use of the money. If 
the Bishop belleves otherwise, we submit that his 
belief should be capable of explicit proof, and that 
avoldance of the issue la not proof. Is there no dif- 
ference between the loans to B and to C, and ought 
C to pay back nothing more than the original 
$500?—E»p.] 


——————À 
“ONE STAR DIFFERETH FROM ANOTHER 
STAR. 


The following is в verbatim account cf а conversa- 
tion which recently took place between a Boeton 
lady and the editor of a Nebraska newspaper:— 

editor spoke of Col. Ingersoll in terms of the 
est encomium, finally remarking: “He's an in- 
Яде], too." “Yon seem to consider that a compli- 
ment,” said the lady. “I do, I do," he replied 
prompt ; "and there's Emerson, he's another; and 
ames Pasman Clarke, and Е. E. Hale, Tou do have 
men your way. There's Ben Butler and Mr. 
avage. Emerson's beautiful, beautiful; but he 
don't salt me like Bob Ingersoll.“ 
Boston, June 28, 


Mims, PARRY. 


CLARBINDA, Iowa, June 19, 1877. 
EDITOR Їнр®х:— 

For several months last past, Mrs. Mattie H. PAIT, 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, has in the lécture-ñeld 
south-western Iowa and north-western Missouri. 

Mrs, PRIM one of the ablest lecturers on the 
rostrum, Shestands on the same broad platform that 
THE INDEX does, theologically, and challenges the 
clergy and all to meet her In discussion; but she Is 
seldom troubled with disputants. 

Mrs. Parry is only thirty-four years old, and bide 
fair to live long for the glorious work she is 

Even some of the blueet Orthodox admit 
she ів as logical as Blackstone and as eloquent as 
Cicero.” J. R. BAKER, 


кенаф ͥ¶ — — 
A PUZZLED PRIEST. 
Boston, June 26, 1877. 
Мв. Eprron: 


Dear Sir,—The following pregnant bit of a die- 
course by a Roman Catholic priest was heard by a 
niece of mine, If you enjoy it aa much as I have 
дош, I think you will give it to the readers of TEE 
NDEX:— 

"If the Virgin Mary had not listened to the im- 
basey of the angel Gabriel, it le difficult to see how 
the redimption of the world conld have been accom- 
plished.” Yours truly, 

Tazo. BROWN. 


LrrrLE Вов ed hard the other day, when 
some friends were with us, to be allowed to 
come in and ait at the table during dessert, which I 


fellow erying and sobbing most риу. 
at are 


зза 
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— the liberal advertising public ís хере» 
— 2 solicited for THE INDEX, The айе mpt 
be honestly made to keep the adve 
pages of THE INDEX n entire harmon: 
Ps nöral character and principles, an 
thus to h to the public an adve g 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its — but also worthy of their moet 
sup To thin aai, Al! improper 
EP blind" ‘vertisaments, all quack adver- 
tisements, and al! adve mente belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
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ТО ADVERTISERS. 


‘The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 


ast two years 
fo statine that 


ые, other pa) I have adver- 
any Pr ро uius 


feed in, Not only have I 
ate results, but wo havo 1 deen 
һе insertion of the 


та со e that your is 

nt, 8 t r 
Kept on file and ra to by — 0-8 
Yours truly, 

Henny B. STEBBINS. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 

vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 
о. 281 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston. 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, No. 231 WAsHIxeTON BT., BOSTON, 
pablish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weakly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ts the object of THE INDEX to give public 
witeranoe to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thonght of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
ла political amelioration of society. 


1610 edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
loving list of Editorial Contributors :— 


0, B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
‘WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhili, Maas. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н, OLARR. Florence, Mass, 


Mus. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tena- 
Ey, NJ. 


J. L STODDARD, Boston. 
ELIZUR WBIGHT, Boston. 


Every liberalshou)d subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ба the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
almum. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
tag charch-mamber, should subscribe for it, ss 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly e- 
ровійоп of the differences between Free Thought 
аза Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Oharch wil! 
have to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains в discourse or 
amg article, which alone is worth the price of 
me year's sabecription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLEE, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1573, says: "That the want ofa 
gurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
mense of the word should be felt in America—that 
ech а journal should have been started and so 
powertully supported by the best minds of your 
wountry,—is а good sign of thetimes. There is no 
sugh journalin England, France, or Germany; 
hough the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical is, ал you know, very large.” 
And later rtill read the numbers of your IN- 
DEE with ncreaaing interest.” 


Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
@ cents for three months on trial. 
Addrese THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS|FNDEE TRAOCTS.|] 


FREE OF THS 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
fon, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingbam, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Aloott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 


ing of the Free Beligious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. 55 cents. (Four or more, 25 
dente each.) Contains essaya by J. W 
Obadwick on Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. В, Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Howland Connor, Celis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. В, Alcott, C. А. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet- 
Ing, 1873. 85 сепіл. (Four or more, 26 
oents sach.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, Т. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mosers. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as Christian," “Aoti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—togetber with the Beoreta- 
ту'в Annua! Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Amnual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, О, Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendenoles in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and sddresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet» 
6,1876. 40 cents, (Four or more, 25 
enta each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methode and 
Work of the Association; the Annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on *The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Міля Susan H, Wixon and 
Rev. M, J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on *the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. J oseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Reason and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of thb Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Raporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM,J.POTTER See. F. R. A. 


No. 1,.—Truths for the Times, by F. X. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
oles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingbam, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Ed!- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No, 8.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propsgandism, by Y. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and іпећсіепсу of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestén Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 

No. 5.—'*God in the Constitution, “ by 
Вет. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—*“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by О. В. 
Frothingham, treats of à subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charso- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 centa; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


No11,—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infiuence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00. 


— , 


No. 13.—3s Romanisem Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W, Newman 
and F. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No.13.—0m the Visiom of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
Б cents; 12 copies 50 canta. 


No. 4 — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion 1s Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
aré inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellef in God, is 
the neceasary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STEEET, 
Bostou, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


AT 
No. 931 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIB ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGH AM, New York City. 

W. J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 

W. Н, SPENCER, Haverbill, Mase. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Мана. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID Н. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 

Mes, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fiy, N.J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higber 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To subbtitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
soclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public sctivition. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ів special- 
ly devoted із the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
рове of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent seonlarisation of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give piace to the Republio 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes Їп this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The publication of a valuable leading ра" 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continué to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-Enown em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; ара such 
improvements wil be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
їп every city and town throughout the conn- 
try. The moet liberal terms are offered. 


TEHNS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and 20 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, АП remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered tet- 
тег, ог post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston 
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POPULAR BOOKS,| eee ee | We e ee іле [ШОК (ашаар аз, Pipes Ушан 
Rights to Labor" ........... 4s-Jaeteverty ros % Alex. Bain 1.50 fed wider the Light of Bclentifio ain 
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ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTERA OHAEGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that msy be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly ал possible on receipt 
of orders socompanied with the CASH, 


Orders ars respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


Price. 
ALOOTT (A, BRONSON), Tablets ri 
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BABTIAN (Н. QHARLTON). The Begin- 
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BRAORRTT(ANNA 0) The Education of 
American Gir! 
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OQRETILA TION and Conservation of Foro 
A Series of Expositions D Grove, Helm- 
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The Bigiow Papers. Second Series . 
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QCIAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTHINGHAM, 75 cents. 


A clear and affective presentation of what 
known as Rationalism lo Religion in an 
зу an admirer of acknowle 

he life and work of one of its 


“А brillant and appreciative eesay."— 
Boston Post. rid 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in a strong, clear light,"— 
Christian. 


Bent ok aid on receipt of price by THE 
IND ashington Bt., Boston, 


LEWES’ NEW BOOK! 
THE PHYNICAL BASIS OF 
MIND. 


Being the Third Volume of “Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.“ 


By GEORGE H. PE author “ the He- 
е Ife of Goethe, 
A Мы Bo 


CONTENTS. 8 NATURE OF Lryz.—TEz 
Жани Масил NISM.—. AUTOMA- 
HE REFLEX THEORY, 


к=з Екс recognized аз one о? 
the most acute perg vtt n of thinkers, 
and a writer of remarkable force and per- 
poa pro receding volumes of 

have attracted in 

TA attention of scientific 
and sal dog al minds, and have taken 
rank among the most W oe recent 
contributions to the osophy of life and 
— — The presen * is of equal 
‚түт and will doubtless win equal 
ES ation those competent 

ow the author's speculations and ar- 


Ita interest, ы by no means confined to 
Specialists, but all persons of intelligence 
>ш find it "im ‘a bigh degree instructive and 


N^ book is one which will inevitably find 
its ДА way into the hands of avery student of 
science who wishes obtain the 


freahest we of ph its relation to 
mind.“ — ia Li, LIE 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
Vols. I. and IL, 83.0 each. 


Bent aid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX. 231 Washington беге a Boston. 


]'ROTHINGHAM'S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
вау. Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 
“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

for the learning, mental and 

in the statement of his convictions, 
pom by the author, and for the essen- 

Integrity and philanthropic tendency of 
his spirit." —Springfteld loan. 
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0 read 8 orough- 
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ot finished. and vigor- 
Globe. 


"x CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHE DIS- 
OOURAES. 12100, Cloth, 61.80. 
Not “food for babes," but full of 

tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
—_— With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parablea are so re-told aa to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 

upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the Impression the Savior meant 


to pon It is in arn аша, and met a su- 
perior and wil alike young 
Ped old. tion's Horati (Methodiat), 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Fronuspiece. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood in the simple language 
of a child.“ Springſtold R 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERB. А 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


ALISM IN NEW ENG- 
и Sketches and 


TRANSCENDENT. 

LAND. А History. 

studies of Emerson, Alco er, Mar- 

garet Fuller, the Brook. * Commu- 

— „eto. 870, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
t of the author, $2.50. 


ux LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 

* New York Tribune closes a four and в 

half column review of this book by saying: 

“It bolda up a remarkable specimen of ro- 

dust manliness whose form and поры 

with equal advantage һу 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. А 82 
in Primitive Christianity, Illustratin 
rime importance of the Messianic Idea s 
6 New Teatament, as key to the de- 
velopment of 3 from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston, 
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wanted. Outfit and terms free. UE 
& OO., Angusta, Me. 


T? BOOK-BUYEBS. 
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H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENOE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ben t-froe, for one ens on шлу f In- 
Jua! Post Ооо order, for $3.39. ^ о 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. $200, 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your atoro, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PEOGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) “ ERZIEHUNGS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, 92.12. 

(English) “Тнк New EDpUOATION, a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 50 conta, 

(English) The New Education" TRAOTS. 
Nos, Land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a Scant stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


By THEODORE PAERERE. 


With а Biographical Sketch by HANNAH E. 
BTEVENGON, and an In uction by 
О. B. FEOTHIN h 


Im, Cloth extra, 
Covers, 8 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it believed 
that the old наши of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the wit welcom of liberal opinions 


„162% im Paper 


in religion, wil come this new and at- 
pmi edltio 
idon receipt of price by THE 
5 2 ushington St., Boston. 


рака RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Once at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 


for TRAOTS. 

1. TAXATION OF Сиовон PROPERTY, by 
James aren 6 5 cts.; ten, 30 ots.; 
one hun: 1.50. 


by John Weiss. 
III. Tux BYMPATHY OF RALIOIONS, by T. W. 
Hig, Enlarged edi 


ENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 

ker. Never before published. 
V. THE PUBLIO 80EOOL QUESTION, аз under- 
tood — American 


the var wi: Bunday in Church 


setts Laws, * The Workin, ^. 
Bunday. 2 a 


Bavage, O! 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 
Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cts. each; ton 
for 60 ota. : one hundred, аз. 
EREASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
10 cts, (Ten for 60 ots.; one hundred, 


Рвосикртнов Or тив T. R. А, ANNUAL 
Мккттноа for 1872, "Т8, 74, "75. 85 cta 
each; for 1876 40 centa; four for $1.00. 
M AND FELLOWSHIP IN ION, 
а volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform, $1.50. 


АЛЕ double th 


aiz money, sailing "Dr 
)Beceipt Book” Ad- 


House, Ann Arbor, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


А OOMPLETE BET of INDEX TRAGIS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on Php te 


Address 
No, 231 Washington Bt. Botton, Made 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE | cannot 


(o Al e a 1871, 1872, 2 1875, and 1876 
and 7) can ор Aj 
lication "a "Lila a n oan PRICES volume 
or 1871 and 1775 $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 83.00. Bent by t by express at the 
meu s expense. Address 
Washington Btreet, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE | the 
INDEX for 


L &  ¥ 6,5 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at c Of fice. Bent by 
express at the purchaser's Price 
1144 * INDEX, 231 
t, Boston, 


THE 
IN ENGLAND. 


ces should be made БУЗ кз 
tional Le o" payable to Francis Elling- 


wood Abbo 
Жем THE INDEX, 
331 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS |2 
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THOMAS PAINE. 
Complete in ome volume, and containing 


the (% кепе Renan n," the ч ree to the 


ly to the Bishop of Liandaff,” etc., eto. 
nn эриң Bent by Eo. og. DEL ot 


prios TH 
231 Wasbington Btreet, Boston, 
GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUEEE, Wis. 


"ONKEL KARL," an illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for Ameriean youth 
studying German. Natura] morals. Мо 
bloody crimes. No love-stories for “Boys 
and Girls." No hypocriticaloant, Priceper 
year, $1.50. 

"FRETDENKER" (Freethinker), а svi: 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 


out of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 


norance, Price per year, $2.50. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS|z; 
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0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
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F. W. NEWMAN, 
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on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 36 
oents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 


graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Маз», 
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THE INDEX for 
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SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 
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now be had at this Office. These Bets have 
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LAST OPPORTUNITY 
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file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Btreet, Boston, 
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S the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
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LIFE MEMBER, 
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toa EE signed by 
an annual member of the Na- 


or charter-members of "he National Live Liberal 
Leagni 
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votes, in the Annual l Congress. 


Address NATIONAL 1, LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CHARTERS 
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coat to send its President and 


and three other members as 
Annnal — 


some Seal 
they will, if 
they wil lA s Sor ns any 


Address NATIONAL AL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The now Liberal League Tract of м pages, 
titled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains : 
1. PaTBIOTIO ADDRESA of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 


Er REBOLUTION of 


ей, maks a 


ІТ 


5. EXTRACTS from Approving Letters by 


Dis 
e CON NR ee 
а! соп 
ошаш Unit- 


tea with reference A the D A 
tion, It should be in the hands of E CRY 
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T Kea te Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 
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antity, as an oxcellent auxiliary in 


ocal agitation, 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME B. 
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* 


„ THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
teo of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
aud that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. Those equal religious righta and liberties include the 
right of every oitizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal righta of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions whioh 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but аге poeseesed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
righta or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialistas, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atholsts, panthelsta, 

, and all other classes of citizens who disbelleve in the Chris- 
tian religion, 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be In strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any Infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” whioh, a» the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish,” E 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and aot in the evident 
intereat of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity whioh is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Ugtous rights and lfberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the catablishment of the truth re- 
speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continned existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism Is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion oan be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on oomtinned injustice. If the 
Ohurch teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the clatm to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influenoe becomes as wicked as + is weak. 


18. Whether trae or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no partioular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no reepecter of 
oburches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Ohurch, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught tbe first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funás- 
mental idea on which it із built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED A3 А SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. OONBTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE ly 
Ввоттон 1.—Neither Congress nor - Btate shall make 
any law roapeoting an establishment on, or favor- 
ing any p ular form of utes; or prohibiting the free 


6 a union of 


secta or ous bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speeds or of the press, or the right of peop ponoc- 
ably to asembla and to petition the Government for a re- 


of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
0 


on, or any school, ог 
ch the faith or doctrines of 


any be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 


any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
ROTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 


various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation, 


Tur AMERICAN AssocrATION for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets at Nashville, Tennessee, on 
August 29. 

RzerERRING to the Priest in Absolution, the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Tribune saya: 
“The book for which Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant 
are to spend six months In prison is а good Sunday- 
school treatise by the side of thls,” 

THE BIOT at Montreal on the twelfth of July was 
Ф most disgraceful affair. The Orangemen have as 
complete a right to parade In public as the Catholics 
have to make similar displays; the wisdom of the 
celebration ів no affair of any one but themselves, 
and their voluntary surrender of the right on this 
occasion gave them а peculiar claim for protection 
in their other exercises, Only the inordinately cred- 
ulous will believe that the Catholic Church could not 
have controlled the mob, if she had desired to do a0; 
her power із too well established to leave а resson- 
able doubt on this point. Farther, the Inactivity of 
the police, which has so naturally excited the indig- 
nation of the better-disposed people of Montreal, 


‘can only be explained by treachery or intimidation 


on the part of the city authorities. The similar riot 


` at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, shows the 


absolute necessity of protecting the Orangemen in 
thelr right of parade, until it ia no longer questioned 
or infringed by any one. It is folly amounting to 
criminality for the authorities to evade the duty of 
establishing equal rights in this matter; the conse- 
quence of ylelding to the mob will be practically to 
make the Catholic Church the mistress of the conn- 
try. Itisto be hoped that the British government 
will not show the white feather in so grave a matter 
as this. We have little sympathy with the Orange- 
mon as а body, but we do hope to see thelr rights 
protected for the public weal. 

Tue CATHoric parochial schools, It seems, are to 
be henceforth exempted from taxation in Ohio. 
This із a great victory for Rome, and a formidable 
blow at the public school system. The defences of 
secular government are gradually giving way under 
the indefatigable attacks of its enemies, and Its 
friends continue to look on in apathy. A despatch 
of July 12 from Cleveland says: “A case that has 
attracted public attention has been on trial in this 
city for several days before Judge Jones in the 
equity branch of the Common Pleas Court, in which 


Bishop Gilmour (Catholic) sought to enjoin the 
County Treasurer from collecting $3900 of taxes 
assessed on lands alleged to be held by him in trust 
for the use of Catholic parochia] schools. The 
Bishop himself and other clerical witnesses were 
cross-examined exhaustively, and a large number of 
papal documents, decrees of various councils, an 
encyclical letter of the Pope, etc., were introduced 
by the defendant to show that the parochial schools 
were organized and conducted for purposes hostile to 
free institutions and opposed to the public policy of 
the State, and were not therefore to be construed as 
coming within the exemption clauses of the statues 
either as public schools or institutions purely of 
public charity, and to show that the bishop holds 
title to property, not аз trustee, but that he is abso- 
lutely accountable only to the Pope of Rome. To- 
day Judge Jones held that the establishment of these 
schools was not in апу legal sense opposed to public 
policy unless they were tainted with illegality of 
origin, purpose, or tendency, or were In contraven- 
tion of public morality; that the bishop was really 
the trustee of the property for schoo! purposes, and 
that а court of equity could enforce the trust; that 
the school property was not exempt as public school 
property, but that, being built and partially carried 
on by voluntary donations, and no income arising 
therefrom, they were exempt from taxation, as Insti- 
tutions parely of public charity and under the same 
law ms other sectarian colleges and institations of 
the State, so far as general taxation was concerned, 
but not exempt from special assessments for sewers, 
paving, ete,” 
. THE оноон Punch of June 30 has a picture of 
„A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing." The wolf is a Rit- 
uallstle clergyman of the Holy Cross holding а copy 
of the Priest jn Absolution in his hand, and led by 
the гаг out of doors by Mr. Bull, who remarks to a 
fearfully disgusted Britannia: ‘Whenever you see 
any of these sneaking scoundrela about, ma’am, just 
send for me, ГИ deal with 'em, never fear!" On 
the opposite page are these decidedly spirited lines :— 
Punch to the Priestly Paul-Prys. 
Pah! "Тіз a loathsome task; а piece of work 
That Punoh, as well аз REDESDALE, fain would shirk; 
But, lest the pest should suck fresh life from doubt, 
“War to the Knife!" the tocsin must ring out. 
Stand up, you Priestly Prys! Sham Roman pranks, 
Mook-monkiah tricks we look for from your ranks— 
Matters of course, as Ша familiar borne, 
Or flagellated with half-carelees scorn; 
But when the gnats that peater poison too, 
They must be orushed—and so, Jack-priests, must you. 
What poison worse than the foul canker-worm’s, 
Dropped in the germ to blight the opening bud? 
Nor oasulst wrigglings, nor sophistio squirms, 
Henoceforth oan clear yon; it should stir the blood 
Even of Gallios, whom your mummeries irk 
No more than puppet-posturings, to see 
The leaven of your impious piety 
In black and white once more at ita foul work. 
Hearta in these fovered days are not too clean, 
Imaginations not too sweet, What then? 
You'd peep and pry into thé souls of mon, 
To scent uncleanneas out with snouts unclean; 
You'd poke and pry upon e'en ohildhood's tracks 
For the snake's trail. In maiden minds you'd wake 
Spectres more easy raised than banished, Take 
Your nostroms henoe! Sham-Spiritual quacks 
Must not be trusted with our households’ health, 
We dread your areep of super-subtie stealth, 
Nor will we trust your fumbling hands to feel 
About the roots of Ше. Let Spirit deal 
With Spirit frankly in free daylight. Learn 
That still our English natures scorn and spurn 
Thin йогу inquisition of the flesh, 
Whose pryings serve no end but to enmesh " 
Confessor and Confessed in Sense's snare. 
Bo stand aside, let in the fresh June air, 
With flowery breath to sweeten once again 
The place your presence taints, "Tis ali iu vain 
You'd burrow, molewise, in the dirt. Give o'er! 
We will not have this bastard-birth of Rome— 
‘Will guard from it the purity of home, 
Or orush it, like a viper, at the door! 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for н else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ta general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the 1 of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, e navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 


8. We demand that all public bc is Sr ce for educa- 
Monai and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
8! cease, 


4. We demand that all ous services now sustained 

by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

ө use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
р, shall be prohibited. 


5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 


of all religious festi and fasts shall wholly cease. 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing | e observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Unbelief: 


ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE. 


A DISOOURSE IN SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, LONDON, APR, 8, 1877. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


In the new magazine, the Nineteenth Century, a 
new kind of article has been introduced. It is called 
a modern Symposium.“ A group of eminent men 
of various schools of belief set themselves to consider 
whether, or how far, human morglity depends upon 
religious belief. Most of the statements appear to 
me remarkable for the elaboration with which they 
beat about the heart of the problem without touch- 
ingit. The simple question is, whether the religious 
belief is a revelation from without, or an evolution 
from within, human nature. If Christianity, for 
instance, is a supernatural revelation it must have 
been given to make the world better, and of course 
the world would lose morally if belief in it should 
fail. On the other hand, if Christianity be an evo- 
lution, a historic product of human nature, the 
same force which created it will work on as it dis- 
appears and bear us above it. 

As to the plain proposition whether a man’s mo- 
rality is related to his belief, there is no question at 
all. The experience of mankind in every age and 
place is that recorded in the Bible, '“Ав-а man think- 
eth in his heart so is he.“ But he must think it in 
his heart. It must be a genuine conviction. The 
“Symposium” would never have been written if this 

enuineness had not departed from the popular faith 
in the theology whose forms stand around us. All 
that we are is founded in ourthought," said Buddha. 
Our moral systems are so because man so thought. 
He once thought hanging the right punishment for 
theft, and then men were hung for stealing. That 
once moral law has become immoral, because the 
underlying belief has changed. Men still think 
hanging necessary to prevent murder, and so long as 
they think so men will be hung for murder. Man 
once thought men could be made moral by threats of 
hell and promises of heaven; he has found out that 
these threats and promises easily disconnected them- 
selves from morality, and even encouraged immorality 
by persuading men that by priestly conjuration they 
cong pass from the worst life, from the very scaffold, 
straight to the arms of Jesus. 

Supernatural religion was of old the rival of mo- 
rality. Its wrath was poured-out on those who 
trusted in morality and good works, We have 
among us two totally different and discordant relig- 
ions. Oneis for the glory and pacification of God; 
the other is for the improvement of man and the 
culture of this world. One is a religion whose 
legitimate embodiment is in sacraments, ceremonies, 
mysterious creeds, all related to man's estate in 
another world. The embodiment of the other is in 
social duties, charities, law and order, equal justice, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If belief in either of 
these religions were to fail,the institutions growing 
out of it would fail. If the root of belief in the 
other-world religion were cut, its foliage and fruit 
would wither,—that is, sacraments, supplications, 
mysterious dogmas, priests, bishops, and a vast num- 
ber of litigations and quarrels, whose cessation 
would hardly demoralize society however deplored 
by the lawyers. If belief in the religion of morality 
were uprooted, then the corresponding growths 
would decay,—love and truth, charity and sympathy, 
justice and purity, all the social and civic duties. 

Because the branches of these two trees mingle in 
society they must not be supposed to have one root. 
The priest and the moralist are both interested in the 
preservation of peace and social order. The priest 
cannot carry on his temple amid social chaos, and he 
borrows the ethical system. The moralist finds man- 
kind selfish and passionate, во he borrows some of 
the menaces of the priest to frighten people into 
obedience. By this alliance our society has been 
formed in which morality is labelled Christian, and 
Christianity is warranted moral. 

Nevertheless, it was never an alliance of equals. 
Christianity at an early period gained the upper 
hand, because it was believed to command the more 
terrible sanctions of reward and punishment. Mo- 
rality could threaten or bribe a man for only the few 
years of life; but the bindi and loosing of the 
priest extended through endless ages. е could 
always look down on kings and laws, and say to the 

ple, Fear not them that at most can only kill the 
ody; but fear us who have power to cast both soul 
and body into hell for ever." 

So Christianity became a throned ecclesiasticism : 
the priest became supreme. Не denied that morality 
was any religion at all; it was only a policeman. 
He would not deny it might be valuable if it sup- 
ported his ceremonies and authority; but if it claimed 
to be the main thing, he made war against it. 

So poor Morality had to make the best terms it 
could; and it has gone on until now conceding that 
Christianity was the main thing, itself a dependent. 
Prayer, it agreed, was more important than justice; 
belief in the Trinity more essential to life than kind- 
ness, and theft а mere peccadillo compared with con- 
founding the substance or dividing the persons of 
the godhead. 

By this subordination the two as master and servant 
managed to get on peaceably until now. But now— 
even in our own day,—a tremendous break has oc- 
curred between them. And it came about in this 
way: the progress of knowledge discovered and 
proved that the fundamental d as of supernatural 
religion are untrue,—the speculations and dreams of 
ancient, ignorant tribes, is discovery has brought 
on a new set of moral questions altogether. The 
servant has been called suddenly to judge the char- 
acter of his master. Does his master speak the 


truth? Certainly he has not inthe past. Will he in 
the future? What! and admit all his divine knowl- 
edge to have been a pretence! Impossible! Then, 
says Morality, can I remain moral and still support 
untruth? Theology suggests, Why not shut your 
eyes to this discovery of untrath in your old master, 
or at least wink at it? But is that moral? asks 
Morality, anxiously. Is there not a morality beside 
that of conduct—a morality for the intellect? If 
there are mental duties, then to assent to a fiction is 
as immoral as adultery. To believe a proposition 
aside from its truth, to believe it merely because of 
some advantage, becomes intellectual prostitution. 
The purity of the mind is bargained away. 

Itis vain now to claim the old authority of relig- 
ion over morality; it is a part of the new discovery 
that there can be no authority but truth. So the 
aystem which sits in the seat of a religion, but finds 
itself opposed in the name of morality, has been 
compelled to try and save itself by claiming to be the 
very soul and self of popular morality. isbelieve, 
it says, if you must, but keep quiet about it; for if 
the masses come to disbelieve with you, they will 
break all restraints. They hold what morality they 
have, only because the priest has adopted morality, 
and told them it is part of their means of escapi 
hell; but if you take away all their preternatura 
terrors, they will not be restrained by mere consider- 
ations of public , or the beauty of virtue. 

To this, Morality, merely as a prudential thing, 
confidently replies: a your old hopes and 
fears still bind the ignorant, it is only the ignorant. 
You leave the educated world suspended between the 
old and the new; what is to keep the keepers—to 
lead the leaders—to prevent the cultivated class from 
sinking into mere hypocrisy, luxury, selfishness? 
Nay, the obligations your superstition imposes on the 

norant must become ever weaker even for them. 

he spread of knowledge, which is inevitable, will 
mean the spread of lawlessness. Every new school- 
house we are building must prove a centre to radiate 
recklessness. As a mere practical policy your at- 
tempt to keep up the delusions is itself a delusion. 

But Morality has a higher answer than that. As 
superstitious religion crumbles, Morality itself has 
ascended to be a religion. From being servant it 
assumes to be master; it claims to be itself a faith, a 
belief, and affirms that truth is to be maintained on 
principle and apart from any possible overt acts. It 
is not mere outward rule and law, but contains an 
inward life which inspires it to believe in what it 
affirms, and to religiously trust that the fruit of right 
will never be wrong, whatever may be the appear- 
ances to the contrary. 

This is the living faith of the present; it will be 
the commanding faith of the future. Theologians 
call it unbelief, but in no sense is it that. Its atti- 
tude towards the superstition which sometime super- 
seded it is that of disbelief; but there is a vast differ- 
ence between disbelief and unbelief. The unbeliever 
is one who has not accepted a thing; the disbeliever 
has positively rejected it. The unbeliever may not 
believe a thing because he never heard of, or never 
examined it, or does not wish to admit it; the dis- 
believer has considered and denied. Consequently 
unbelief does not imply that there is any belief at 
all in the mind. Disbelief implies that a proposi- 
tion has been rejected because there is something 
already in the mind which excludes it. Conse- 
quently a man cannot be a disbeliever of one thing 
without being a believer in some other thing. But 
unbelief is a mere blank, passive state of mind; and it 
deserves some of the evil accent it bears Ж the relig- 
ious mind, because it is generally the counterpart of 
a torpid indifference. He who disbelieves in science, 
he who believes in morality, he who worships hu- 
manity, or adores reason, cannot be called ar unbe- 
liever. He is a great believer. As to the rest, no 
intelligent mind exists which does not disbelieve 
something. 

The Christian calls the man of science an infidel, 
or unbeliever; the Mussulman calls the Christian an 
infidel. Every religion is infidelity to other relig- 
ions; and while sectarians thus call each other by 
hard names, all victims of idle words, the real enemy 
of all religion, unbelief—systematic indifference, 
cynical contempt for all high principles, —із sappin 
the strength of every civilization. No student o 
history can view without cencern the mora! dangers 
which attend the crambling of any religion. We 
have before us the fearful scenes which followed the 
decline of the gods and desses of Rome in univer- 
sal contempt and unbelief: amid the fr ents of 
their statues and the blackened ruins of their temples 
stands Caligula knocking off the head of Jupiter and 
setting his own in its place, and Nero lighting up his 
onnes with burning Christians for his torches. 
When Vespasian came to rebuild the temples, re- 
pair the altars, and set the gods back in their 
shrines, what he could not bring back was belief in 
them. Titus tried the ваше, Titus was strong 
enough to carry to the temple of Jerusalem the same 
desolation that Nero had brought on Rome; but 
Titus was not strong enough to carry into any mind 
the faith that had become a mythology. And amid 
those ruins Belief never sprang up again until called 
from its grave by the voice of a great soul, whom the 
old moral world crucified because he announced a 
new moral world,—setting the religion of simple 
purity and love against established superstition and 
proud sacerdotalism. 

There are not wanting prophets who, rememberin 
these things—remembering, too, the terrors ami 
which Romanism went down in France, Germany, 
and England,—predict that the decay of dogmas in 
the pu mind will be followed here, too, by the 
carnival of rapine and lust. I hope not. But if we 
are saved it will be because the real believers of our 
time—the disbelievers in superstition—have grown 
wise enough to anticipate and forestall that 


danger. 
The evil in those histo 5008 moral 
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principles had not been cultivated in and for them- 
selves. The light suddenly blazed on along band- 
aged eye and inflamed |t. The whole order of society 
had been made to reat on gods and goddesses, and 
. when bellef in them gave way the superstructure 
tambled down. Undoubtedly the like fate would 
befall us if the people were still taught that the ош! 
motive to be honest ls to get to heaven; that self- 
restraint is onlt а prudent investment in paradise; 
that any crime may be outweighed by accepting the 
blood of Christ. If popular morality һал no root of 
its own, if it 1s a mere graft on the decaying limb of 
a dying trunk, then when: the dead tree falls, down 
goes all that was grafted on it. n 
But I would fain belleve that such is not the case 
with our public morality. It has crept into our 
courts that a man may testify the truth without 
kissing the Bible, and may minister justice without 
believing ln hell or heaven,. It has made [te way 
even into the admissions of the priest that his church 
nts no higher quA an the societies of 
those who reject hls morality. The noble lives of 
the great disbellevers, who were yet the martyrs of 
their bellef,—the Lyells and Grotes, Mills and Chan- 
nings, Mazzinis, Strausses, Parkers, who sleep in 
honorable graves; the Emersons, Huxleys, Darwins, 
Carlyles, Spencers, at whose feet this living gener- 
ation sita and learns not so much any theory as the 
ge moral lesson of co and fidelity,—these 
ve not spoken to the world in vain. How far it 
has penetrated Into the popular mind that virtue 
kindness, truth, and honesty are independent of 
religious phantasms—-good and essen in them- 
selves—rooted In the honor of humanity,—this can- 
not be estimated. Our uine hopes that we shall 
escape the political Nemesis which has heretofore 
yes legally eatablished falsehood may be disap- 
po 


Assuredly we cannot escape the moral Nemesis, 
Even now one phase of the decay of superstition is 
upon us, —u phase which in previous ages was repre- 
sented In social ruin. It le the phase of mere un- 
belief; the general dropping out of belief of the old 

odoxy, accompanied by an indifference to all re- 
Ugion, chiefly shown In a pretence to believe what із 
not believed. 

One hundred years ago, when Soame Jenyns wrote 
Мв hard, dogmatic defence of Christianity, а certain 
clergyman wrote on it: Almost thou persuadest me 
not to be а Christian." Since then the dismal the- 
ology of Soame Jenyns has run Its course; it has 
sought in Nature signs of the vindictiveness of God; 
in hereditary disease, proofs of God's hatred of man 
for Adam's sin; it has paraded human misery on 
earth as а happy augury of endess misery hereafter. 
It so completed in the real mind of this country the 
work Soame Jenyns began in that old clergyman, it 
has qnite persuaded men not to be Christlans. No- 
body can ses the gay, smiling, money-getting, eating, 
and drinking multitudes around us, from the merry- 
makers of Good Friday—once funereal—to the clergy- 
man with his old port, and Imagine that they belleve 
in hell, or the devil, that riches hinder heaven, and 
the world is all accursed. But, alas! the departure of 
belief has left them in mere unbellef. One thing 
untrue as another, they stick to that which Is most 
convenient, They make religion a mere minister to 
their social, political, or even pecuniary advantages. 

Now, because thia phase of no-faith does not break 
out {п blood and riot, let us not imagine that it can 
exist without serious harm, A reign of terror were 
hardly worse than a reign of chronic hypocrisy and 
selfishness. Real unbelief means heartlessness, and 
it must lower the whole character of both individual 
and national life. Maybe society can get along in 
that way; a colony of ants gets along; but there can 
be no grandeur in а country which has no faith; 
there can be no ascent of national genius where 
were 1 no „ Ano a man mèy get 

ong In one way by cauterizing consclence and bury- 

enthusiasm, When a shrewd fellow once de- 
fended his base occupation by saying, I must live,” 
a wit replied, “I don't see the necessity.“ A man 
has Indeed to justify his right to consume and xni 
a part of Nature. А w has no right to aoil 
sunshine that might turn to corn and wine. But 
what good thing can grow in barren soil under a sun- 
less roof? , 

Under no such murky atmosphere, shrouding every 
star of ideality, can we raise our own minds and 
hearts, or those of our children, to any high aims, or 
secure beautiful characters. It cannot be done by a 
spurious devotionalism, the hectic spot of a dying 
faith; it can as little be done by cold-hearted absorp- 
tion in oy pond life, which should be only ita 
fringe. It is no true belief to have faith in the 
sonses and their satisfactions. Belief is that which 
trusts In principles, recognizes laws and obeys them; 
and whatsoever it finda to be true, raises that to be 
the pole-star of ita p The man of unbelief Is 
the mere organism of external influences. When 

ou have found what is respectable in his neighbor- 

—what ів strongest,—the b t ch , the 
successful party, you have found al) there ів of him, 
There is nothing in him to build on. In the far 
West, among rough adventurers, along the Мівзів- 
sippi, with all their oaths and vices, one often finds 
that after all they have some principle; deep down 
there's something they'll fight for, some point of 
honor they'l die for. The half-savage T. ot who 
swears and drinks, and then sinka with boat to 
save the passengers; that noted gambler who, at the 
lata St, Lonis fire, lost his life in saving others,—you 
can build that man into yoursocial wall. But you 
can do not! with your smooth-polished gentleman 
who believes In nothing, and holde hi ready to 
affirm or deny anything you please so long as the 
mellifluous flow of his self-seeking existence 1s un- 
disturbed. 

It should be recognized that the great ages have 


always been ages of belief; and though they have 
uttered thelr mighty disbelief, they have never sunk 


to the sunless gulf of unbelief. ; 

There are two etymologies of the word bellef,— 
some derlve it from the old German belieben, to belove ; 
others making it be-leben, to live by. But in either 
case it marks the height from which the ordinary use 
of the word has descended, 

Whether belief was of old fhat which а man lives 


m or whether that a man loves, or beloves,—such 
in 


eed must a true belief be to any man if It is to 

serve him or others. Eight hundred years ago, two 

reat French theologians were teaching the world. 
One Abelard, the other Anselm, Abelard said, Intel- 
lige ut credas; Anselm replied, Crede ut intelligas. 
The world turned from Abelard, who said, **Under- 
stand, that you may believe," to follow Anselm, who 
sald, ‘Believe, that you may understand." So, put- 
ting out their eyes that they might see better, they 
groped their way until, mad with disappointment In 
the thicken darkness, like blind Samson, they 
pulled down plllars of throne and temple in revolu- 
tionary wrath. 

It is time now to remember the long-forgotten 
motto of Abelard: “Understand, that you may be- 
level" He only reaches his aim to whom his sim Is 
clear. You can only live by a belief when it has 
entered profoundly Into both brain and heart, It is 
something you are to belleve, belove, live by. You 
xe d In love Te — Where. that f fh ком 

ere you go; its people s your people, 
God your God.” And if amid all the great eventa and 
causes of our time you can find nothing that can so 
kindle your enthusiasm, it із because you are the 
victim of that organized unreason which has set up 
a tyrant for men to worship, and made the merit of 
belief consist in the absurdity of the thing belleved. 

Wonderful, indeed, it would have been |f, after 
ages of monster-worship and epe belief of 

е incredible, the verysorgan of faith should not 
have suffered atrophy in many. But let none reet 
content with that mere despair—the suicide of faith, 
—unbellef. Let every mind know that It is its nat- 
ure to belleve, If & mind will only ascend from un- 
bellef to disbellef, if it will face the fact that the 
dogmas do not fill it with conviction and joy, and ask 
itself why not; It It will consider and think, it will 
intelligently disbelleve, and that disbelief will be the 
other side of а belief. An aged authoress once told 
me, “I do not believe in miracles because I be- 
lieve in God.” If you do not believe in jealous 
Jehovah, it ls because you believe in supreme love. 
If not in depravity, it is because you believe in man, 
Follow that earnest scepticism, and it shall fall like 
a blossom before the fair frultage of a larger faith. 

— —— — 


THE PHIEST IN ABSOLUTION. 


THE CLASS OF LITERATURE OIROULATED BY THE BOOIETY 
OF THE HOLY ORO8$—PEOULIAR PRACTICES ADOPTED BY 
CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND—AN INFAMOUS 
MANUAL OF CONFESSION. 

An extraordinary scene occurred in the British 
House of Lords on Thursday, June 14, which is 
thus reported In the London Nmes of the 15th :— 

“The Earl of Redesdale rose to call the attention 
of the House to а book entitled The Priest in Abso- 
lution, which had been privately printed by, and waa 
at the disposal of, an association of clergymen called 
the Soclety of the Holy Cross for private and limited 
circulation among the clergy. The book, the subject 
of his notice, was brought under his observation а 
short time ago, and he ventured to think that the 
fact of such & work being ín existence was well 
worthy the consideration of thelr lordsbips' House 
and of the whole country, The soclety by which it 
was printed and circulated was one called the Soclety 
of the Holy Cross, and had among its members many 
well-known and in some respects very excellent men. 
Rev. A. H. Mackonochle was Master of the society, 
and on the Council were Rev. Dr. Littiedale, Rev. 
А. Н. Stanton, Rev. C. T. Lowder, and Rev. H. D. 
МЫ; and Rev. A. Tooth was one of the 4 * 
Mieslons Committee. With regard to the book lt- 
self, he believed it had been compiled by a gentle- 
man now dead, from whose widow the society had 


purchased the copyright. It seemed to be regarded 
with suspicion aven by those who had published It, 
because In the preface there was this passage :— 


To prevent scandal arising from the curious or 
на misuse of в book which treats of apiritual 
iseases, it haa been thought best that the sale should 
be confined to the clergy who desire to have at hand 
a sort of vade mecum for easy reference in discharge 
of their duties as confessors. 

That statement was not a little remarkable; and 
he was informed that in reply to one clergyman who 
had requested copies of the work to be forwarded to 
him, this reply was received: ‘I am unable to com- 
ply with your request without reference to some 
well-known priest of your acquaintance,’ Bearing 
in mind the doctrines of the Church of England, the 
doctrines laid down In this book were rather ex- 
traordinary. He would not quote many extracts to 
their lordships, but to show the character of the 
book he felt bound to quote two or three, Here was 
one:— 

„There ів no resource for the spiritually sick but 
private confession and absolution; and to make that 
effectual It is necessary that the penitent be exam- 
Ined with discretion and expertness,’ 

. — 

“ ‘Children may recelve absolution with much spir- 
Itual benefit after seven, or even five or six.’ 

‘The priest must be careful not to be too re- 
served In questions, lest he risk thereby tbe loss of a 
great good for the sake of the less.“ 

‘Children may be asked with whom they sleep; 
lf they have played with their bed-fellows; touche 
each other designedly ог unbecomingly.? 

„Adults, with whom they had to do; whether 


' arise from the practices to which I am referring: 


more than once with the same person; when it took 
lace; how often the sin was committed; how often 

terrupted before committed.’ à 

“He did not like to go into these matters, but he 
ought, perhaps, to bring one further subject of exam- 
ination under their lordships’ notice, to show how 
grave was the matter to which he had ventured to di- 
rect attention, In the hope of putting a stop to the 
practices inculcated by the book :— 

ln to married persons, the priest is bound 
ordinarily only to Inquire, when he finde it necessary, 
of.wives if they have rendered due benevolence, an 
thet onlyin the most modest way he can, and not 
inquire further unless he be asked questions him- 
self. Wlves should be asked if they have not caused 
their husbands to blaspheme by not rendering due 
benevolence. Wives often by refusing the latter are 
damned, and cause the damnation of their husbands 
by driving them to thousands of iniquities, The 
questions should be veiled in discreet | e: “Do 
you obey your husband in what belongs to mar- 
riage state ?' " 

“The danger arising from auricular confession was 
admitted in the book, for in one passage it was stated 
that the confessor ‘should abstain from every word 
which springs from tenderness,’ and that though he 
may say ‘My dear son’ to a young man, prudence for- 
bids him to say ‘My dear child’ to one of the other 
sex. Then there was this testimony in the book as 
to the result of the system :— 

It is only too easy during long interviews to be 
exposed to the incursion of sf — affections, and to 
lose more than is gained. Circumspection із the 
more n when the youth orappearance of 
ple, or the subjecta of confession, or thelr great piety 
or wickedness, t cause more easily bad im 
sions on his or their hearts, Pity, I say, has 
inore than once a wreck upon which imprudent con- 
fessors have been wrecked, who, by commen 
with a simple spiritual esteem, have ended insensi- 
bly with a sensual and carnal love.’ 

‘It was a doctrine of the Church of England that 
there were only two Sacraments, According to this 
book, Confession and Absolution were a Sacrament, 
Another doctrine of the Church of England was that 
there was but one Mediator between and man, 
What did this book say? 

„„To think of the Ever Virgin Mary and her pu- 
rity, aud to beseech God to hear her intercession on 
behalf of those who long for likeness to her Immac- 
ulate example.’ 

"This was the manner In which the book described 
‘the Priest’ :— 

* "The Priest as а Judge. It is in hie capacity ая 
judge, in remitting or retaining sins, that skilful 
adroltness * im with means for bringing the 
ainner to a right state for recelving absolution.’ 

„It was further stated: ‘The prieat |^ judge in the 
place of God.“ That was, he assumed to himself 
perfect infallibility of decision in respect of the per- 
sons who came to him to receive absolution, and 
thereby to be relieved from all responsibility on ac- 
count of thelr sins. He submitted to their lordships 
that the time had come when the lalty should move 
in this matter. Hitherto it had been treated too 
much as one exclusively for the cler Since he 
put his notice on the paper his attention had been 
called to à book entitled The Priest's Prayer-book, 
designed as an 3 io the Book of Common 
Prayer. Fifth edition. Much enlarged; 369 pages. 
In this book were directions under the hending, 
‘Communion of the Sick with the Reserved Sacra- 
ment.’ What did the rubric of the Church say in 
reference to the consecrated elements ?— 

“Tf any remain of that which has been conge- 
crated it shall not be carried out of the church, but 
the net and such other of the communicants as he 

hall then call unto him shall immediately after the 
blessing eat and drink the same,’ 

82 the twénty-elghth article was in these 
words ;— 

„The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not by 
Christ's ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, 
or worshipped.’ . 

But what did the Priests Prayer-book say ?— 

„„The priest then takes the Blessed Sacrament 
from the рух and, holding It before the віск n, 
says, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world. He kneels down and adds, 
{ ‚ І аш not worthy that thou shouldst come 
мед, my roof, but speak only and Thy servant shall 


“He did not know whether the book had been 
seen by the right reverend Bench. He thought it 
was deserving of their attention, and he hoped their 
lordahips would be of opinion that the time had ar- 
rived when there should be a decided condemnation 
of practices auch as those indicated in the volumes 
from which he had quoted hls extracts, Hear, hear. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury then arose an 
said: "The fact that such à book should be printed 
and circulated is to my mind a matter of very great 
concern, The noble earl spared us from many de- 
talls; but, at the same time, he read quite eno to 
show that no modest person could read the k 
without regret, and that it ів а diagrace to the com- 
munity that such a work should be circulated under 
the authority of clergymen of the Established 
Church. [Hear, Һеаг.] . . . The persons who put thia 
book forward haye no authority but one which they 
have arrogated to themselves, Hear, hear. They 
have been in no way invested with authority by thelr 
superiors to do what they have done in this matter. 
| ear,hear.] And, my lords, those restraints which 
n the Church of Rome are im in order to pre- 
vent those results arising which we might expect to 


аге 
certalnly wanting in thie case. [Неаг, һеаг.]. Now, 
I do not know whether the law la broken 1f a book 
of this nature 1s circulated without being publicly 
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sold ; but I cannot help thinking that the person who 

circulates a book of this kind, even — he re- 

fuses to glve it toa el an who applies for It, un- 
lees he refers to some third party, la trenching ve 
near the confines of the law. [Hear, hear.]... 

They (the clergymen) have made a most grievous 

mistake in endeavoring to pry into the secret thoughts 

of the human heart in matters of this delicacy. 

Hear, hear.) Iam certain that If such a course іа 

persevered in by them it will have very evil resulta: 

first, in the harm it will do thelr own minds; sec- 
ondly, in the harm it willdo to the minds of those 
who come to them; and, thirdly, in Its effects as re- 

m the Influence on familles of the clergy of that 

hurch whose interests they wish to further. [Hear, 
hear.) І csnnot{magine that any right- minded man 
could wish to have such questions addressed to any 
member of hís family; if he had any reason to 
таррове that any member of his family had been ox- 
posed to such an examination, І am sure it would be 
the duty of any father of а family to remonstrate 
with the clergyman who had put the questions, and 

‘warn him never to approach his house again. 

Cheers.] I have ventured, my lords, to exprees.my 

ings on this matter very strongly; but I have no 
reason to think that I am not the mouthpiece of the 

right reverend Bench on this occasion. Indeed, І 
have reason to know that in reference to one clergy- 
man, one of my right reverend brothers, who is now 
present, took immediate steps, and Һай the satisfac- 
tion of receiving from the clergyman a disavowal of 
future connection with either the book or the soci- 
ety.’ [Oheers.] 
Lords Oranmore and Browne said that the eubjeet 
was not a new оте. He had brought it under the 
notice of the House and of the ight reverend Bench, 
but he did not think that the Bishops had shown 
'tbemaelves sincerely desirous to condemn the pras- 
ticos denonnced that evening by the most reverend 
‘Primate, 

“The Earl of Harrowby thought that tbe speech 
of the most reverend Primate must have been most 
satisfactory to thelr lordships, because his 
had told them that any clergyman who adopted the 

ractices recommended in the book published by the 

ety of the Holy Cross ought not to have access 

to any of their houses, Не regretted, however, to 
think that those practices were being Inculcated very 
widely. He had heard of a case in which Instruction 
for the confession was given by a person who said he 
himself did not approve of the practice, but, as the 
young men whom һе was Instrueting would be called 
on to hear confessions, such instruction was neces- 
sary for them, This was no light matter, and he 
was glad to perceive the tone In which it had been 
treated. Nothing could be so fatal to the character 
this country as that such а system as that of the 

onfessional shonld spread among us. 
“Moat of the London papers reported the proceed- 
ings referred to, and all united In denouncing the 
book In unmeasured terms, The Pall Mall Gazette, 
an evening preg Sal and review noted for its re- 
крес; — 77 Prudery is too often the passive 
ly of obscenity; and the t outrages upon 
morality often escape the ful! measure of their de- 
served condemnation because, like certain noisesome 
animals, they аге too filthy to be approached. We 
are resolved, however, that the Priest in Absolution 
shall not altogether escape in this way, We will 

uote all that we can, and a great deal more than we 
Axe, of the excerpta which Пе before us; and our 
readers will be able to judge of the book from the 
fact that it contains far more indecent th than 
any of those which we have ventured to .. 
The head of confession is the delleate one of the 
seyenth commandment :— 

“ Penſtents should be questioned as to thoughts; 

er suey hava had corrupt desires, or had taken 
'tmorose delectation" in Impurity, and whether they 
have clearly turned their attention to them and con- 
sented to them; whether girls, widows, or married 
women have been the subjects of thelr thoughts, 
and what evil they thought to do with them. If, 
however, they cannot answer satisfactorily, they 
should be asked whether they have lusted after per- 
sons they have met or who have come Into their 
minds, or whether they have been in the habit of 
dwelling impurely upon tbe thought of one person 
fn particular throngh their never resisting bad acta 
of consent thereto; and whether they have always 
lusted after such в person, or only as often as they 
looked upon them. Lastly, they should be asked if 
they have taken means to follow up evil thoughta, 
for then such means become endued with interior 
wickedness, and therefore are to be explained as 
being exterior sins, or deeds in their commencement. 
Ав to obscene words, penitents should be asked, 
(1) in whose presence and how often they utte red 
them; whether before men or women, married or 
unmarried, young persons or adults; (2) what terms 
they used. 
ui Desunt paca et spura: . 
As to acta. They should be asked with whom they 
had to do; whether more than once with the same 
person; when it took place, with the view of learning 
what occasions of sin might be avolded; how often 
the sin was consummated, and how often it was in- 
terrupted before consummated,’ 

“Under the head of ‘Duties of Married Persons’ 
ls Included a quist of matter far too offensive for 

uotatlon. We can say no more of it than this: 

at It places the marriage-bed Itself under a system 

of the strictest survelllancb, and furnishes the priest 

, with a series of the most minute inquiries into de- 

taila which are left sub lodice—to use the expression 

of a heathen poet whose plaln-spoken Indecency was 

ten times less disgusting than the Innuendoes of 

the ‘Christian’ confessor—by every decent man or 
woman in the world. 

“We leave our readers to ponder the foregolng 


passages from the Priest in Absolution, and to con- 
sider whether they care to submit their wives, sons, 
and daughters to such religious training as this, and 
to teachers of whom the Primate of thelr own пош!- 
Hal Church has admitted that a layman would be 
justified in warning them ‘never to approach his 
doors again.’ And having duly pondered the ex- 
tracts from this disgusting book, we would ask them 
this further question, at claim have the men 
whose vade mecum this is to be considered English- 
men at all? They are of no country. They have 
renounced thelr own along with the reformation 
which they disown and vilify, They belong only to 
the bastard sect of their own creation—that offspring 
begotten of sacerdotal arrogance upon effeminate 
vanity,—that incarnation of the spirit at once of the 
mystagogue and the man-milliner, What claim to 
be heard on any question of English puo. domes- 
tic or foreign, can attach to men who live only to 
assert that principle of priestly domination, —of 
riestly Intrusion Into the household,—under which 
nglishmen were the moet restive of all races, even 
in the so-called ‘ages of faith,’ and which in the 
resent they regard with more disgust and ab- 
orrence than any other nation проп earth 7” 


— O ä—wqͥaᷓ— 
ME, JOHNSON'S WORK ON ORIENTAL AE- 
LIGIONS—OHINA. 


It ls бте years since the Rev, Samuel Johnson 
ubllahed the first volume of his work on Ortental 
eligions and their Relation to Universal Religton. 
The volume was devoted to the religions and civiliza- 
tion of India; it represented the fruita of the study 
and г of n score of years; and it challenged 
admiration by its profound Sener? earnest pur- 
pose, and broad view. We have now, from the press 
of J. R. Osgood & Co., the second volume of the se- 
ries, treating in the same broad and scholarly way the 
religions and clvilization of China, Mr. Johneon puts 
ina single word the main difference between the Hin- 
doos and the Chinese by calling the mental quality of 
thé one family cerebral and that of the other muscu- 
lar. In the one case, we have an imaginative, meta- 
physical race, who think away matter, and hate the 
physical toil which develops its uses; In the other, 
apparently a swarm of 2 ding utilitarians, sternly 
adherent to things actual and positive. The Chinese 
are not pure materialists, but they do not hold ideas 
apart from concrete embodiment, so аз to study them 
In their own right, and in their capacity for growth. 
тыа кт of the Chinese mind is Illustrated in the 
inflexibility of their written langnage, and it fur- 
nishes the key to their immobllity of character, and 
thelr childishneas; their immense civilization appear- 
ing to be, in many respecta, an arreated development. 
Mr. Johnson does not consider that the Chinese 
mind lo wanting In ideality, but thatthe abstract is 
to them inseparable from some fixed, actual embodi- 
ment, and as л result of such constant e ence of 
limitation there la в perpetual schooling in modera- 
tion and repression, and compromise between ex- 
tremes. This, he arks, ls that password to Chi- 
nese wisdom which meets us everywhere in philoso- 
phy, politica, manners, literatare, faith, the middle 
path; the mean." He shows the application of this 
ишы to logical processes, to language, jurispru- 
ence, and character, to morality and religion. Не 
analyzes the multitudinous and conflicting testimony 
concerning the Chinese character, and defends it 
from the charges of dishonesty and impurity, He 
credita the Chiness, upon the whole, with honesty, 
social order, peaceableness, courage, endurance, be- 
nevolence, warm domeatic affections, Industry, cheer- 
fulneas, and a passion for traffic. Thelr apparent 
cruelty he ascribes to defective sensibility; their Im- 
mobility 1s counterbalanced by a peculiar alacrity of 
the socia] sentiments and attractions, and by certain 
natural reactions. Thelr qualities,“ the author ob- 
serves, ‘‘ eminently fit them to enter into the spirit of 
the present age, and to work lu {ts paths as а two-fold 
force of moral conservatism and Industrial progress. 
Not lees do they serve to warn us by the stunted state 
of thelr imagination and ideal faculty, by the lack of 
free individuality and original force, of the dangers of 
mechanism and uniformity in culture, And this ів 
timely service, in view of many similar educational 
tendencies that begin to flow already in America 
from the jealous assertion of a universal equality of 
minds, and of every one's capacity for all functions; 
an unlimited power being expected from prescribed 
methods and the machinery of drill. Many preju- 
dices wil be removed, and wider conceptions of 
the unity of races will prevail, when our growing 
acquaintance with this great p^ople shall bring us to 
do justice to their democratic instincts and affinities, 
to their local liberties, to their universal aim in edu- 
cation, and to that grand th of office as а function 
of knowledge and virtue, which they have so persist- 
ently striven to embody with more or leas success, 
while free America, by quies confession, hss of late 
most perilously thrown it aside," 

Having thus analyzed the qualities of the Chinese 
mind, Mr, Johnson, in the remainder of the first 
division of the volume, proceeds to consider their 
industries and sclence, the history of their external 
relations—inclading the opium war, the cooly trade, 
and the treatment of immigrants in Galifornia,—thelr 
ethnic type, and the resources of their country. In 
the secorid divislon, which bears the general title of 
„Structures,“ he treats at length, and with great 
thoroughness and interest, thelr systems of education 
and government, thelr Janguage and literature, their 
history and their poetry. The third division, upon 
“Sages,” discusses the lives, teachings, and influence 
of the great leaders in philosophy and religion. It 


.opens with a statement of the doctrines and results of 


tionalism, as held by the thinking class In China, 
followed by a sketch of the life and character of Con- 
fuclus, an outline of his doctrines, and a survey of 
thelr influence, and by aalmilar, though briefer sketch 


- dition to the world's store of knowledge. 


of Mencius, and the Mencian doctrines, The fourth 
division 288 an analysis and history of the de- 
liefs of the Chinese. Among the foundations under- 
lying these beliefs are enumerated patriarchalism, 

е ancestral shrine, the future life, -shiu (the 
doctrines relating to the elemental powers), divination, 
and theism. Next is given a history of Buddhism, 
the methods of its coming, ite development, and the 
forme it assumes among the Chinese. An account of 
miesionary fallures and fruits follows. Mr. Johnson 
considere Protestant missions a still greater failure 
than those of the Nestorians and Catholics, аз far as 
religious results are concérned, althongh they have 
rendered real service in enlightening the minds and 
healing the bodies of the people, and deserve recog- 
nition use of their literary and scientific results. 
In the next section, Tao-ism, as taught by Lao-tee 
and Tao, and exemplified in the schools of faith de- 
veloped by them, la described; and in the last section 
we have a survey of the teachings of philosophy, as 
embodied in the Y-king, or book of transformations, 
In metaphysics, and in anthropology. 

The volume, whose principal topics we have thus 
hastily and imperfectly stated, presents a very fasci- 
nating eubject for study, and will repay the moet 
careful and painstaking perusal. No mere compila- 
tion of facts and opinions—with whatever care and 
diligence it might be made—could be compared for a 
moment with this work, which is in the highest sense 
original, and constitates a genulne and im t ad- 
tis strong, 
vigorous, and closely-knit; rich in Ita accumulation of 
facta, and richer still by virtue of the subtle thought 
and controlling purpose which bind together the vast 
stores of material, and make them available to the 
reader,—giving to each its proper relation and signifi- 
cance, ' The value of the work is enhanced, and 
the circle of readers to which it appeals is greatly 
widened by the rare excellence of the style in whi 
it is written,—a style which is dignified without bein 
ponderons, and which bas a certain crispnesa an 
freshness whose charm holds the reader's attention 
throughout. We do not know how extended may be 
the design of the work which Mr. Johnson has under- 
taken; but |f It were to go no further than the publi- 
cation of these two volumes—each of Independent 
Interest, though part of & common scheme, and each 
containing in Its nearly a thousand broad pages an 
exhaustive study of the people whose religion and 
civilization It considers, —it would be a work sufficient 
to constitute & noble monument of a life-time of 
patient study and labor, and to entitle the author to 
the respect and gratitude of scholars everywhere. 
We trust, however. that the author will be permitted 
to cgrry out the work to the limits originally sug- 
gested to Мө mind, after the same tho; fashion 
In which he has begun it.—Boston Journal, July 6. 

ooo 


THE LAST MAN. 


WHAT WILL BROOMS OF HIM?—WILL HE BB DROWNED 
SUFFOOATED, BLOWN UP, BURNED, FROZEN TO DEATH, 
CRUSHED, OR WILL THEBE NEVER BE А LAST MAN?—A 
OOLLEOTION OF 0081008 THEORIES. 

In а)! the discussion which has agitated the world 
over the Mosaic and geological accounts of the crea- 
Чоп, no question haa been more argued than that 
of the origination of the race. There is nothing 
like variety, even in scientific argament; and we 
have heard so much disputation as to whether Adam 
oran anthropoid ape was our primal ancestor, that 
we are now impelled to turn to the diametrically op- 
posite end of creation, and consider, not the begin- 
ning of the first, but the end of the last man. Spec- 
ulation as to future events—especially if several bil- 
lion or во years distant—is not particularly profitable; 
but if в personal originator of the race le to be made 
an object of present theory, similar theorizing as to 
the persona] terminator of the race Is certainly just 
as useful, both егати deln ual in the specu- 
lative nature of their basis, and it being certain that 
we cannot know anything more definite about the 
subject of the one than about that of the other. 

. Alphonse de Candolle points out that the ter- 
restrial surface is constantly diminishing, and that 
elevated regions are being lowered, thro the tn- 
cessant action of water, ice and air. Besides, earth- 
ly matter, washed or ground away, is being carried 
into the sea, which is thus filling up; consequently 
1n course of time the present configuration of the 
land wil change. Continents wil be divided into 
islands, and these will be gradually submerged. The 
human race will be driven by the encroac waters 
from island to island. Fin the sun will rise on А 
vast waste of sea, dotted perhaps with far-separated 
islets which once were mountain в, One by one 
these will be submerged, until finally but one is left, — 
Kunchalnjunga, the loftiest summit of the Hima- 
. perhaps; or, more likely, some new coral reef 
which an insect to-day is laboring down in the depths 
to build up. Here will perish the last man, and the 
body of the last relic of our race will be washed 
away by the waves of the mighty flood. Therefore 
(1) if the last man does not starve to death, he will 
probably be drowned. 

Another theory is, that of the periodicity of deluge, 
proposed by Adhemar, which depends on the fact of 
the unequal] length of the seasons in the two hemi- 
spheres, Autumn and our winter last with us one 
hundred and seventy-nine days. In the Southern 
Hemisphere they last one hundred and elghty-six 
days. These seven days or one hundred and sixty- 
elght hours of difference Increase each year the cold- 
ness of the pole. During ten thousand five hundred 
years, the ice accamulates at one pole, and melts at 
the other, thereby displacing the earth's centre of 
gravity. Now а time, it is ressoned, will arrive 
when, after the maximum of elevation of tempera- 
ture on one side, a catastrophe will happen ch 
will bring back the centre of gravity to the centre of 
figure, and cause ап immense deluge. The Inventor 
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o£ this theory fails to consider the probability of the 
centre’ of фату returning as gradually as it was 
displaced; but, with this defect, the hypothesis from 
another ys of view goes to show that (2) the last 
man will certainly be drowned. А 

Every few years or во we have а comet scare; and 
when the flaming star appears In the sky, there are 
plenty of nervous persons who fret themselves over 
the chances of our earth coming in contact with It. 
It is, of course, not without the limits of possibility 
that such a collision should occur. If It did, our 
globe would plunge Into an atmosphere of gas, which, 
mingling with the alr, вау those who preditt thia 
mode of death to our planet, would produce an ex- 
ponen which would destroy every living thing. 

uch being the case, the person capable of breath- 
ing deleterious gas longest would survive the reat; 
and therefore (3) If the last man ia not suffocated by 
cometary gas, he will be blown up. 

It is believed by many astronomers that there la a 
retarding medium in space, based on the fact that 
Encke's comet, in thirty-three years, loses a thou- 
sandth part of its velocity. If the ether resists our 
egrth’s motion in its orbit, then the centrifugal force 

be constantly lessened, while the action of grav- 
ity will remain constant; so that the earth will de- 
scribe a spiral path, always approaching the sun. 
The offect of this would be to convert the tropics 
into a desert, which would gradually expand towards 
the poles, from about which the ice and snow would 
be quickly melted. Finally, the intense heat would 
turn the whole globe into one barren waste; but be- 
fore then the human race would have disappeared. 
The probabilities in such event point to the supposl- 
tion that (4) the last man will be sunstruck. 

There are certain classes of rocks which are con- 
stantly becoming hydrated, and are thus occluding 
immense: amounts of water, The theory has been 
broached, that, in course of time, the seas will thus 
be dried up; and water being absent, our atmos- 
phere will disappear, the earth becoming a waste 
similar to the moon, But, before then, the atmos- 

here would probably become too rare for buman ex- 

tence, Ав the air pressure decreases, ав M. Bert 
has shown, the prlvatlon of oxygen produces the 
deleterious effects experienced chiefly by aeronauts 
and mountain climbers. Consequently, in view of 
this theory, (5) the last man will be suffocated. 

Our sun itself may come to an end In two ways. 
First, as Mr. Proctor bas recently very graphically 
explained, being bnt a variable star, it may suddenly 
blaze up, and go out яз other suns are known to have 
done. In this case, the intense heat of the colossal 
conflagration would destroy everything on the earth, 
and perhaps even vaporize the earth itself. Should 
thie event occur, (6) the last man will be burned up. 

Or the sun may coo] down. The glacial zones 
would thus enlarge; the race will be crowded nearer 
and nearer to the equator, by the encroaching 22 
lers coming from the poles. е small space will no 
longer support the life upon it; and, in the terrible 
struggle for existence, only the fittest will of course 
survive. Finally, after the earth becomes covered 

with the vast ice-sheet, man with hls wonderful ca- 
' pacity of.adaptation to surrounding circumstances 
will probably subsist for a certain period; but in the 
end ‘the constantly augmenting co!dness will assert 
itself, and thus, eventually, (7) the last man will be 
frozen to death. Р 

It has been suggested, that the cooling of the earth 
will lead to the production of immense fissures in Ita 
crust, similar to those already visible in the moon. 
The surface of the earth would thua be rendered ex- 
tremely unstable, While the dwellers thereon for safe- 
ty would be compelled to take refuge In caves. It is 
possible that the troglodytic remnant of the race 
migbt meet its fate in some great cataclysm or erup- 
tion; aud hence Ít la asaumable that (8) the last man 
will be crushed jn some subterranean cavern, 

Or supposing that the ple adapted themselves 
to their surroundings, and managed to live on the 
surface, untl] the time when the earth becomes во 
* eracked and broken that, as predicted, it falls apart, 
flying off in fragments into space. Possibly a part 
may exist large enough to preserve its atmosphere. 
It may either bea satellite of the first larger bod 
within whose sphere of attraction it may come, or ft 
may fall into another world, In such case, (9) the 
Jast man will be killed by the crash of orbs; but if 
he is not, and no one can tell to what extremes of 
resistance the race my develop, he will become an 
шанын ы а new world. озодро, Дон not пес- 
esearily imply progress; and possibly the race may 
have retrograded until the human being possesses 
the nature of the plant-louse. Such being the case, 
this single inhabitant will spontaneously produce 

terity of both sexes. A new race of men will 
п, tocontinue ad infinitum. Hence (10), there 
will be no last man.—$Scient(fic American. 


OHARLES DIOKHNS ON THE SUNDAY 
QUESTION. 


It would puzzle the most austere of the Sunday 
legislators to assign any valid reason for not opening 
the British Museum on Sanday. The Museum con- 
tains rich specimens from all the vast museums and 
repositorles of Nature and rare and curious frag- 
ments of the mighty works of Art in by-gone ages, 
all calculated to awaken contemplation and inquiry, 
and to tend to the enlightenment and improvement 
of the quss. „But attendanta would be necessary, 
and afew men would be employed upon the Sab- 
bath," They certainly would, but how many? Why, 
if the Museum and the National Gallery, and every 
other exhibition in London from which knowledge is 
to be derived and luformation gained, were to be 
thrown open on һ Sunday afternoon, not fifty people 
qu be required to preside over the whole; and It 
ald take treble the number to enforce а Sabbath 


Bill in any three populous parishes....I should 
like to вее the time arrive when а man's attendance 
to his religions duties might be left to that religious 
feeling which most men do possess in a greater or 
less degree, but which was never forced into the 
breast of any man by menace or restraint. I should 
like to see the time when Sunday might be looked 
forward to аз a recognized day of relaxation and en- 
joyment, and when every msn might feel what few 
men do now, that religion is not incompatible with 
rational pleasure and needfnl recreation. Above all, 
the more ignorant and humble class of men who 
now partake of many of the bitters of life, and taste 
but few bf its sweets, would naturally feel attach- 
ment and respect for the code of morality which, re- 
garding the many hardships of their station, strove 
К.Ү" its rigor and endeavor to soften its asper- 
ity. This le what Sunday might be made, and what 
it might be made without impiety or profanation. 
Let those who have six days in the week for all the 
world’s pleasures appropriate the seventh to fasting 
and gloom, either for their own sins or those of other 
people, if they like to bewail them; but let those 
who employ their віх days in а more worthy manner 
devote thelr seventh to a different ве. Let di- 
vines set the example of true morallt ; preach it to 
their flocks ln the morning, and dismiss them to en- 
joy true rest In the afternoon; and let them select 
for their text, and let Sunday legislators take for 
their motto, the words which fell from the lips of 
that Master whose precepts they misconstrue and 
whose lessons they pervert,—'"The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not men to serve the Sabbath." 
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Hoeirg. 
TO THE SPHINX. 
О sleepless Sphinx! 
Thy sadly patient eyes, 
Thus dumbly gazing o'er the shifting sands, 
Have watched Earth's countless dynasties arise, 
Stalk forth like spectres waving gory hands, 
‘Then fade away with scarce a lasting trace 


To mark the secret of their dwellíng-place— 
О sleepless Sphinx! 


О changeleas Sphinx! 
In the fair dawn of Time 
Во grandly sculptured from the living rock, 
Still bears thy face its prima! look sublime, 
Surviving all the hoary ages’ shock; 
Still art thou royal in thy proud repose 
As when the sun on tuneful Memnon rose— 
A changeless Sphinx! 


О voiceless Sphinx! 

Thy solemn lips are dumb; 
Time's awful secreta hold'st thou in thy breast; 
Age follows age; revering pilgrims come 
From every clime to urge the same request, 
That thou wilt speak; poor creatures of a day, 
In calm disdain thou seest them die away— 

О volceless Sphinx! 


Majestic Sphinx! 
Thou cronchest by a sea 
Whose fawn-hued wavelets clasp thy buried feet; 
Whose desert surface, petrified like thee, 
Glefma white with sails of many an Arab fleet; 
Or when wild storms its waves to fury lash 
High galnst thy form the tawny billows dash! 
Majestic Sphinx! 


Eternal Sphinx! 

The Pyramids are thine; 
Their giant summits guard thee night and day; 
On thee they look when atars in splendor shine, 
Or while around their oreste the sunbeams play; 
Thine own cotyals, who with thee remain 
Colossal genli of the boundless plain! 

Eternal Sphinx! 


— Boston Transcript. 
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Office. 
TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuacripts not returned, 


FRANO ÉLLINGWOOD ABBOT,. s «e » s Д 
Oorayrcs Ввоока FROTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
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HOLYOAEE (England), DAVID Н. CLARK, ites. ELIZAĐETE 
Сарт STANTON, J. L. STODDARD, ELIZUB WRIGHT, C. D, B. 
Editoria! Contributors. 


Do The readers of Tax INDEZ, or any of them, 
love poetry? If so, they will thank us this week for 
republirhing some exquisitely melodious and fasci- 
nating verses by Mr. Stoddard, To the Sphinx.“ 
They are almple even to eublimity, and constitute a 
poem fit only to be compared with the severest and 
loftiest of Bryant’s—perfect in form, grand in im- 
agery, full of that almost oppressive sense of infinity 
which poetry of the highest class wakes in the soul 
like the moaning of the distant sea. We would 
rather have been the author of this short but mas- 
terly ode than have written volumes of the diluted 
stuff that passes for poetry ір these sensational and 
unclassical days. 

Мв. C. D. B. MiLLs, of Syracuse, М, Y., who 
kindly permits us to айа his name this week to our 
Ust of editorial contributors, was born at New Hart- 
ford, N. V., In 1821. His father, a most estimable 
and respected man, was a clergyman of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and reared hie children in the 
strictest manner. Mr. Mills himself was trained for 
the ministry, at first under Rev. Berlah Green, of the 
Oneida Institute, and afterwards at Lane Seminary. 
Being licensed to preach In 1844, he soon found bim- 
&elf out of sympathy with Calvinism, withdrew 
from all ecclasiastical connections, and has remained 
independent ever since. For а few years he preached 
in Northern Ohlo, chiefly at Brownhelm, where he 
addressed a small independent sóclety of liberals, 
and also had charge of an academy in Elyrie. In 
later years he has found himself obliged to seek busl- 
ness occupation in Central New York; but his lels- 
ure has been devoted to studying, writing, lecturing, 
and the various practical reforms that appealed to 
his highly coneclentious nature, In 1876, he pub- 
Uahed an excellent little work on Buddha and Buddh- 
ism, and valuable articles from his pen on Glor- 
dano Bruno, Spinoza, Pythagoras, Zoroaster, etc., 
have appeared in the magazines. We regret that his 
first editorial contribution should be on во вад a 
theme as the death of hia brother, Hon. Н. A. Mills, 
one of the kindest and most faithful! supporters of 
TRE INDEX; and thia second bereavement, following 
во closely the death of his father, will quicken the 
sympathies of many an unknown friend, 

A COMMUNICATION headed Christianity at. Cor- 
nell University," dated Ithaca, June 17, 1877," and 
signed T. S.,“ was recently published in the New 
York Tribune, as follows: “In a recent issue of yes- 
terday, under ‘Notes on Education,’ you make men- 
Чор of Mr. Yatabe’s strictures on Christianity be- 
fore a Japanese audience, and say that he is в grad- 
uate of Cornell University. Now this is all true, 
but, at the same time, it is apt to injure Cornell un- 

less the following explanation be made: Mr. Riokichi 
Yatabe was à Buddhist and an enemy of Christian- 
ity before he came to Cornell University, and his in- 
fidelity is not therefore to be lald at the doors of that 
institution, This explanation should be unneces- 
sary; but ever since its foundation Cornell University 
has been bitterly attacked by sectarian colleges and 
the religious press generally, and such an item as the 
one just noticed will doubtless be made the text for 
renewed thrusts at one of the best educational estab- 
lishments in the State. I would mention that Ргеві- 
dent White’s recent letter in the Cornell Era, which 
deals with this very question—i. e., religion at Cor- 
nell University,—has been published by the university 
for gratuitous distribution as an offset to these as- 
Baults, The gist of the letter la that the university 
is opened every morning with religious exercises; 
that the Young Men's Christian Association has the 
finest hall of any American college; that the unl- 
veralty sermons are preached by the best talent of all 
denominations in the American minlstry; and that It 
is the universal opinion of all those who are ac- 
quainted with the institution that ite students have 
more genuine religion among them than is found in 
several of the sectarian colleges." 


— 


BREVIVALISM vs. VERACITY,. 


Not very long since the Boston Advertiser pub- 
lished a paragraph which went the rounds, as fol- 
lows :— ` 


Mr. Moody wants the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union to change its name to the Woman's 
Evangelical Temperance Union. It is said that 
when the ladies asked, "Why?" he replied, “о as 
to get rid of your Unitarian and Universalist mem- 
bers.“ “But that will rule out Mrs. Livermore, our 
President," said they. ‘Well, rule her out,’’ was the 
response; she isn't a Christlan." 


We happen to know, by the testimony of an un- 
impeachable witness, that the above statement was 
submitted to Mrs. Livermore herself prior to publica- 
tion, and accepted by her as accurate ln avery point 
In fact, as her own statement." It drew out a 
letter from Mra, Moody, which we copy from the 
Boston Globe of July 4:— 


, NOoRETHFIELD, Mass., June 26, 1877. 

Dear Sir, — Tours of the Sch, with clipping from 
paper, has been recelved, and my husband asks me 
to answer for him. 

As I heard the conversation from which I suppose 
the statement [s made, I am better able to say that 
the article misrepresents what Mr. Moody said. 

He did not say at any time that Mrs. Livermore 18 
not a Christian. Furthermore, Mr. Moody never 
suggested that the name of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union be changed to tbe Woman's 
Evangelical Temperance Union." 

The thought had never suggested itself to him, 
and your clipping is the first time the idea has come 
before him. Yours very truly, 

Mus. D. L. Моорт, 


On this letter, the Christian Register very pithily 
remarks: “‘Mr. Moody has been concealed behind 
his wife long enough. Let him now come out and 
speak for himself like a шап.” 

But the matter was not allowed to rest thus. The 
Globe of July 10 contained the following communi- 
cation, which js surprising enough in face of the 
foregoing denlals;— 


To THE EDITOR оғ THE GronE:— 

Sir,—Mra. Moody’s letter of contradiction in the 
Globe ор Tuy 4 a nos tover dnd qu facts In — 
case, which are briefly these: е progress о 
the revival Miss Frances Willard sought ап Interview 
in Park Street Church with the Secretary of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and made 
this demand: 

“T have sent for you to say that you must change 
the name of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union’ to the ‘Woman's Evangelical Temperance 
Union,’”’ А 

For what reazon ?”! Inquired the Secretary. 

So aa to get rid of Unitarians and Universalista," 
was Miss Willard's reply. *'Ycu cannot go on with 
your Christian work unless you do, but will be ham- 
pered by them continually." 

„We shall never make any such change of name!" 
was finally the reply of the Secretary. 

"You will have to come to It," sald Miss Willard, 
"for Mr. Moody has already made arrangements to 
start another organization, unless you do.“ 

Miss Willard had similar conversations, at other 
times and places, with other ladies of the Union, re- 
fusing to speak at а temperance — in Malden 
at the same time with Mrs, Livermore, giving, as the 
reason of her refusal, the fact that Mr. Moody 
thought that she (Mise Willard) had already compro- 
mised herself by speaking at Tremont Temple on the 
same platform with Mrs. Livermore.” 

This debate concerning our Woman's Temperance 
Union, its name and its President, went on for 
weeks, At last, to end the matter, a committee of 
two ladies was appointed to see Mr. Moody person- 
Aly, We will not enter into the details of the Inter- 
view. Suffice it to вау that Mr. Moody repeatedly 
charged these ladies not to blame Miss Willard for 
the course she had pursued, as she had acted under 
his direction, or by his counsel,” And when they 
sought to convince him that their President !s a 
Christian woman, his reply was: If Mrs. Livermore 
їз a Christian, why don’t she come out and join the 
Church?" These are very briefly the facts in the 
case, every one of which can be substantiated in a 
court of justice. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that we regret 
the publication of these disagreeable occurrences; 
but Mrs, Moody's letter leaves us no other alter- 
native. The head and front of our offending seems 
to have been that we have persistently refused to 
change our broad name for à narrow one or to sur- 
render our President on а sectarian issue, We alm 
to be a Christian organization; we utterly refuse to 
become sectarian, and welcome to our membership 
all Christian women who will join us in our efforts 
to abolish intemperance. 

Mrs. L. B. BARRETT, Secretary, 

By order of the Executive Committee of the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union of Mansachusetts, 


Here is a strange case—3 very grave and painful 
one for all who desire (as we certainly do) to regard 
Mr. Moody as incapable of unblushing falsehood. 
Mry Moody, writing avowedly In his name, denies 
that he sald Mrs. Livermore la not a Christian; or 
that he suggested a change of name of the Union. 


Mrs. Barrett, by order of the Executive Committee 
of the Union, affirms In substance exactly what 
Mrs. Moody denies, A more direct Issue of veracity 
could scarcely be conceived. What а spectacle! 

But Mr. Moody himself sent the following letter 
to the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, which pub- 
lished 16 In ita issue of July 13:— 


То тне EDITOR or TRE REPUBLICAN :— 

In reply to your note, asking what was sald by me 
to give rise to that report that I had stated that Mrs. 
Livermore was not a Christian," I write to вау that 
some of the members of the Boston Ladies’ Tem- 
— Christian Union felt that they in their work 

ad not been тей by me ав they thought their 
work deserved, and furthermore were grieved that T 
had not encouraged co-workers with me to enter Into 
the temperance work with them. І сап see nothing 
that such а report could have arisen from more than 
the conversation held with the committee of ladies 
"from this soclety, to whom I explained my reasons 
for not coóperating with them. 

My strong belief hss been and still is tbat the 
drunkard's only hope is in a renewed heart, with ne 
desires and strength from God to keep him. I have 
no faith In а simple pledge alone. I believe the 
power strong drink has over a persop cannot be 
broken by man’s will, It needs God's power to hel 
overcome this terrible appetite, Believing this, an 
seeing many cases thàt have been saved by reliance 
on God's power, and many failures where trust has 
been placed in one's own strength, I explained that I 
could not, with these convictions so strong, connect 
myself with any soclety, where there might arise op- 
position to what I consider the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel. Of course to disagree on these 
points would only give rise to ent and'endless 
discussion, and the real object of the soclety in this 
wag ba to a great extent defeated, 

(By fundamental doctrines I mean regeneration— 
“Except a man be born again he cannot see the king- 
dom of God“; 

Justification by falth—''By him all that believe are 

ustif'ed from all things from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses“; 

Atonement—“ Christ died for our sina according to 
the Scriptures”; and the doctrine of the resurrection 
of Christ.) 

There was no feeling against any n, either 
felt or expressed during this or auy other conversa- 
tion In reference to the soclety, and I was surprised 
to find such a statement attributed to me, which was 
as unjust to me as to the lady mentioned, If this had 
not been one among many other statements for 
which Iam not responsible, I should have contra- 
dicted It Immediately: but there being so many state- 
ments of things said and done by me of which I 
would know nothing till I read them or heard of 
them from others, I have found яя a rule that lt was 
better to take no notice of them, I write now only 
in answer to yourletter and to repeat that I have 
never expressed to any one that I believed Mrs. Liv- 
ermore was not a Christian, 

My ides is that life le so short, and the work to be 
done so great, and the workers so few, that our time 
can be better apent than In controversy, 

Yours truly, D, L. Moopy, 

NORTHFIELD, Mass., July 6, 1877. 


Notwithstanding the shortness of life, and the 
greatness of the work, and the fewness of the work- 
ers, we submit that Mr. Moody can in no manner 
spend his time more usefully, whether for himself or 
his cause, than In proving himself gailtless of wilful 
unveracity in this particular case. There la ар old - 
fashloned prejudice agalnst lying, not, confined by 
any means to “‘Infidels,’’ but shared by very many 
"believers" who have hltherto supported the Evan- 
gelist in his revival; and this prejudice will go very 
far towards neutralizing ‘his Influence in this com- 
munity, when he returns in the autumn, unless he 
can successfully explain the pecullarly ugly situation 
In which Mrs. Barrett'a letter leaves him. There are 
many curious peraons who will study his case with 
Interest, as furnishing valuable data for considering 
the questlon— what is the real influence of Christ- 
lanity upon Morality?” If a man can be converted, 
convert thousands, become the head and front of a 
great Christian revival, and yet stoop to a cowardly 
mendacity from which many an “infidel’ is pre- 
served by a mere unregenerated sense of honor, the 
world (which persists very stupidly in thinking truth- 
falnese an essential part of morality) will be in great 
danger of concluding that, when Christianity is set 
up as the great bulwark of Morality, the pretence is 
nothing but в “pious fraud." 


Mr. Moody would have been wiser to manifest 
“the courage of his opinions." By his own peculiar 
tests of Christianity, Mrs. Livermore is not a Christ- 
lan; be ів very careful, іп the above highly diplo- 
matic letter, not to say that she ія ; and it is evidently 
the '*wisdom of the serpent,” rather than the Inno- 
cence of the dove," which makes him refrain from 
speaking his mind fully on this point. But the ques- 
tion now is not about his courage, but about his 
veracity; and we think we can assure him that, if be 
desires to succeed In Boston next autumn, he cannot 
possibly "spend his time better" than to dissipate _ 
thq clond which now rests upon it. 
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OBITUARY, 


Died In Galesburgh, III., on June 6th, of consamp- 
tion, Hon. Н. A. MILES, of Mt. Carroll, III., in the 


‚ fiftieth year of his age. 


My brother has gone in his prime, quickly follow- 
ing our father, whose death was noticed in Тнк Ix- 
DEX of April 26th. For some time he had been in 
declining health, more manifest, however, to others 
than to himself. Of large ambition for accomplish- 
ment in his chosen field of work, he doubtless ex- 
erted himself quite beyond the limits that his strength 
would justify, and hastened the wasting attacks of 
that disease that was surely carrying him to the 
tomb. Early in March last he visited Florida in the 
hope that, in that mild and genial clime, he might 
gain improvement, if not full recovery, but without 
essential benefit. Returning homeward, he was over- 
taken by death at the house of his daughter, Mra, 
Carr, of Galesburgh. 

Mr. Mills was not unknown to the readers of Tux 
INDEX, having been for it an occasional correspond- 
ent, and a fast friend throughout He was а mem- 
ber of the Index Association, and was deeply de- 
voted to freethought and intellectual liberty uni- 
versal. In all the relations of social, civic, and busi- 
ness life, he was very greatly esteemed by his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances through a wide region of 
country, and his death bringe a heavy loss not only 
to his dear household, but to the community as 
well. It le especially severe and irreparable to the 
friende of a free and xational religion in his own 
town and county. He stood like a pillar for intel- 
lectual freedom. 

His end was peaceful. He died as а brave man 
should, calm, polsed, and In perfect trust. He had 
reposed all on Truth and the Everlasting here; how 
should he not still rest on the same arm in that dark- 
пева? 

May the remembrance of his luminous virtues, his 
unwavering fidelity to the end to the high trusts he 
had taken to honor, be to ua that remain a presence 
full of incitament and quickening to do ever braver, 
greater, and more! C. D. B. M. 

SYRACUSE, N. T., July 8, 1877. 
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GOD AND NATURE, 


In the conflict between Orthodox theology and 
eclence, or perhaps one might more properly aay be- 
tween the assumptive and the inducilye method in 
theology, the most noteworthy of recent utterances 
are those of two eminent scholars on taking the 
presidency, one of Amherst and the other of Dart- 
mouth College, Teaching is by far the most impor- 
tant function In human civilization, and whether our 
head teachers are to confine themselves to facts, and 
theories that seem to be supported by facts, ог to 
deal out exploded fictions, i» the most serious of all 
questions, A teacher fallen behind time, earnestly 
and sincerely inculcating what was once received as 
truth, and is still by him aupposed to be true, may 
be admired as well as deplored. But the spectacle of 
one who, ont of regard to popular prejudice, shuts 
his eyes to facts and upholds а theory which facts 
have subverted, ia without a redeeming trait, The 
politiclan who upholds a policy because it commands 
a majority of votes, and not because it is right, is 
bad enough. The teacher who holds a doctrine be- 
cause it is popular, when he has no reason to belleve 
it true, is far worse, 

It is quite possible that President Seelye 1n his bac- 
calaureate sermon, in which he attempts to glorify 
the Orthodox God by abusing Nature, may be sin- 
cere. He is certainly eloquent and serious, But 
when President Bartlett, in his inaugural address, 
hurls bitter sarcasms right and left on all the laborl- 
ous living specialista in science, and pets only those 
scholars who have not openly quarrelled with the Or- 
thodox theological creeds; when he almost canon- 
izes Thomas Arnold and forgets to name his son 
Matthew—a man to whom, if Christianity survives 
this century in any shape, it will owe more than to 
any hundred like his father,—tt ia difficult to belleve 
him sincere. Under the teachings of such a man we 
can only look for crops of Rev. Cooks, going about as 
flying artillerista to guard future Moodys by cannon- 
ading the infidels with pop-gans. Sach a teacher 
cannot but be an infidel to the inductive method and 
essentially a foe to science, This is not denying him 
all virtues аз a man, or great force as a thinker,— 
thinking still Їп vain. But we are obliged to regard 
him as Matthew Arnold does the Pope,—''That aml- 
able old pessimist in St. Peter's chair, whose allocu- 
tions we read, and call them impotent and vain." 

President Seelye, of Amherst, takes for the text of 
his sermon the first eleven verses of the Book of Ec- 


clesiastes, or in effect the whole book. This won- 
derful book, we belleve, has always been regarded as 
rather obscure by the commentators, not so much by 
the difficulty of Its language as by the difficulty of 
reconciling such plain language with other Script- 
ures. It is said that for some time after it was 
written, though when it was written Is a little doubt- 
ful, the wisest of the Hebrews endeavored to conceal 
It from posterity, as containing things heretical and 
contradictory. It finally, however, came into the 
canon of the Hebrew Scriptures on account of Ita 
undeniable merita, for it contains some of the sub- 
limest expressions and weightiest truths ever clothed 
In human language. But were it not for the fact 
that It ia found within the lids of the Holy Bible, 
ite view of Nature, and especially of human nature 
and human life, would be considered by most people 
decidedly sombre, if not morbid, And its author Is 
far from relieving the picture by any revelation of a 
future life in which there will be less of the "vanity 
and vexation of spirit" which he bewalla here, On 
the contrary, while he admits that the knowledge 
and wisdom to be obisined here are worth some- 
thing, he says: There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, In the grave, whither thon 
goest.” He says that when dust returns to dust, 
"the spirit shall return to God who gave it,” and 
"(God shall bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 1t 
beevil But here 1s no word about life after the 
judgment, nor anything to confine this to human 
beings. It must be remembered that this preacher 
had already said, “А man hath no preéminence above 
a beast," and had asked, Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth?" It is difficult 
to give this latter passage any meaning worthy of Its 
place in auch a book, except that it assumes both 
men and beasts to have spirits, and emphatically de- 
nies that any one knows any difference in the destiny 
of these spirits. To be consistent with his conclu- 
sion above quoted, the preacher must mean that 
while their bodies return equally to dust, their spirits 
return equally to God who gave them, by him to be 
judged, On the result of that judgment he is wholly 
silent. He admits the being and government of God, 
for he recommends obedience to His commandments 
and to enjoy this life as much as possible while obey- 
ing them, "vanity and vexation of spirit" notwlth · 
standing. But where, in, the whole book, is one 
glimmer of anticipation of a happy perpetuation of 
the individual existence for even the most obedient, 
after the judgment? For all that the preacher says, 
the spirit, in his opinion, may be absorbed in the In- 
finite spirit, like a drop in the ocean, or be sent back 
into some new man or beast, to live a new life of 
"vanity aud vexation of spirit" if а man,—but un- 
Conscious, it is to be hoped, of the former one. 

It Is on this sad and sombre book, rather than on 
that most cheerful view of Nature, and especially of 
human nature, which characterizes the succeeding 
book, supposed to have been written by the same au- 
thor at an earlier period, that President Seelye founds 
the address with which he sends into the world the 
young men who have been nourished by the Amherst 
Alma Mater, And he does not relieve the sadness 
the little he might have done by quoting the close of 
the eleventh chapter. In his grand attempt to glo- 
rify the popular theological conception of God, he 
starts by abusing Nature. Не accuses Nature of ex- 
citing neither man nor beast to anything but lazi- 
ness, If we understand bim, till а supernatural 
knowledge of God or "spiritual life" la supernatu- 
rally brought Into the human mind, there la neither 
work nor thought. Lest this charge should seem in- 
credible, we quote a few sentences :— 

A spiritual life must first penetrate and clothe and 
crown the natural life in man, or man remains im- 
mersed In Nature, never rising above it, never gain- 
ing any mastery of It, moving іш and by {ts currents, 
and never seeking to control or change them, with no 
more progress than the brates possess, and making 
no more efforts to improve his state than do the 
beasts that periah. It is the knowledge of God alone 
which lifte в man above the brute, which makes him 
conscious, first of himself, and then of his wants, 
and which la а living Impulse to labor because It la a 
living inspiration to all growth, and to all great and 
good attalnments. The old Egyptians, by thelr doc- 
trine that there was nothing to be seen in Nature, 
but the same worlds coming over and over again with 
all things, and all events repeated just as they had 
taken place; the old Pythagoreane and Platonists 
with their notion of the magnus annus; the old Stoica 
MÀ: the cyclical return of the world and all 
things Їп it, through rarefaction and condensation, 
with a final conflagration,—illustrate not only the 
tendency of the human mind to cherish such a view 


of Nature, but also show how destitute of life and 
progress such a view must always be. In every сазе, 


just sofar аз this thought took possession of the 
thinking of the time, there was no thinking left; tbe 
observation of Nature, and the E to the study of 
Nature, died out with this view of Nature, : 


Has President Seelye forgotten the Pyramids, 
thought by some to be sublime monuments of human 
labor? Has he forgotten Aristotle, a greater than 
Pythagoras or Plato; himself a papil of tbe latter 
and whose own pupll conquered the world with'a 
Homer under his pillow; Aristotle whose writings 
after being buried more than a century rose from 
the grave and were about all the philosophy there 
was in the world till the days of Bacon? Perhaps 
the labor on the Pyramide, President Seelye will say, 
was wasted. But was not that of Aristotle as much 
as could be expected of one man, even having a 
knowledge of God, and has it not been useful ta 
mankind? If the President will have it that a "spir- 
itual life“ first penetrated the natural life" of Aris- 
totle, it would seem that it must have penetrated it 
naturally, or from Nature. Why then abuse Nature? 

If President Seelye Is inclined to attribute every 
gréat and useful work to в spiritual life, or the 
knowledge of God, then he ought to have been in 
Congress earlier, for he could certainly, by the con- 
verse of hie proposition, have justified the Credit 
Mobilier," whose proceedings were attributed to an 
inspiration anything but divine. 

The more common and reasonable opinion seems to 
be that we owe our transcontinental railroad to a nat- 
ural greed of wealth, very much as Europe owes some 
of her most admirable architecture to ecclesiastical 
tyranny. In truth, out of Nature come both good 
and evil things, the good often out of the evil, and 
this mystery hss not been much cleared up by the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds, or the Orthodox 
scheme of human salvation. 

The President of Amherst pretty plainly intimates, 
in the following question, that this world without 
the theology of his Church ів not worth living in,— 
just what we should expect of а man who thinks 
mere justice or righteousness in the Constitution ts 
not God enough :— 

If man iu only a member of such a world, only а 
bubble breaking on the breast of this great sea, made 
of the same elementa, and vanishing into the same ae 
the unnumbered others which have gone before, or 
which shall follow, who із he of all these dancing, 
fleeting, momentary myriads of the same comming- 
ling, that expects a permanent remembrance ? 

Well, who expects a “permanent remembrances,” 
any way? Only a bubble breaking"! We protest 
against such blasphemy of Nature. The bubble, 
living marvellously under law, has no fear of death. 
The bubble, whether riding on the crest of the ocean 
wave, or smiling like the bow of heaven in the wash- 
tub, is “а thing of beauty and а joy forever." So is 
в well-conducted life, though it be but momentary. 
Life a bubble! There are differences in bubbles. 
Life a dream! There are happy ones, Whosoever 
loves Nature, and learns of her all the wisdom he 
may, will be too full of work and of happiness to 
worry himself much about what Is above and beyond 
Nature, There haye been such men and women, 
joyfully living the lives and accepting the fate of 
bubbles,—Christianity sometimes tries to steal the 
credit of their lives. 

Bat, marvellous to behold, the Amherst preacher, 
after having thus abused Nature considered inde- 
pendently of the Orthodox theological idea of God, 
or In the absence of a supernatural revelation, as a 
wild, misshapen Caliban, no sooner comes to re- 
gard it as designed and created by that God, than he 
changes hia tone. Now Nature is the perfection of ® 
beanty, full of indescribable variety and harmony! 
All this 1а truly pitiful, Why cannot these head 
teachers recognize the fact that under the most con- 
scientious study of all the things that can be studied, 
the notions stereotyped into creeds fifteen hundred 
years ago, which they call the knowledge of God," 
have died out of the beat and wisest minds of our 
age in the Church as well as out of it? A flood of 
facts has overwhelmed all the sacred fictions and 
left their authors on the level of the rest of human 
nature, Their long-venerated creeds have really 
gone to the вате “messureless Golgothas” to which 
President Bartlett has justly consigned the ‘‘slaugh- 
tered theories“ of sclenge. There they will візу. 
Matthew Arnold no more believes in the personality 
of God than Charles Bradlaugh does. If Hume 
undermined belief in the miracles of the Bible, Mat- 
thew Arnold has exploded it as with nltro-glycerine. 
But who is Matthew Arnold? He le a churchman, 
advocate of Christianity and the Bible, lay inspector 
of schools under the British Council of Education, 
fellow of Oriel College, and lately Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, Son of Dr. Arnold, the 
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famous head-master of Rugby, who has been falriy 
eanonized for his Orthodoxy, it cannot for а moment 
be supposed that he has lapsed into heresy by any 
defect In his training, or from any worldly consider- 
ation. Hear what he says in his most recent book, 
God and the Bible ;— 2 

At the present moment two things about the 
Christian religion must surely be clear to anybody 
with eyes in his head. One is, that men cannot do 
к! 1t; the other, that they cannot do with it аз 

And he holds that all the knowledge of God that 
elther the Bible or Christianity cau give us is, that 
Ha is “the eternal, out of ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness," If we do not learn ag much as that 
frem Nature herself, without either (and Arnold 
has reduced them both to mere parts of Nature), we 
stwdy her to little purpose. 

Now as parts of al] Nature, the Bible and Christ - 
lanity are no more rejected by the men called Infi- 
dels or athelsts than the works of Aristotle, Bacon, or 
Newton. 

Why must the odium theologicum be so carefully 
narsed against heretics, when the Church—every 
€hurch—ie full of them? E. W. 


Qammunications. 


WHAT IS BELIGION? 


My DEAR MR. Аввот:— 

What are we to understand by the term Rulig- 
fon? Your correspondent, Dr, Horsch, criticised me 
some time agofor having said that religion ie an 
evil. If he and the readera of THE INDEX have 

ven due attention to two passing events—the 

ko-Russian war and the Seligman-Hilton affair,— 
I think the correctness of my saying will be suff- 
ciently proved to them, Whatever may be the osten- 
sible reasons on the part of Russia for engaging in 
the present war, the actual reasons are obviously 
very different from her pretended ones, But religion 
is made, as it so often la, to cloak and justify the sel- 
fish and covetous motives of Russia. .She pretends 
to be the “generous champion” of Europe, of civili- 
zation, of humanity, and of Christianity. But what 
we do find Is, and ever was, the true character of 
thie “‘generous champion” in Europe? The tradi- 
tional enemy of all opem and liberty, the assist- 
ant of tyranta, an в terror of thelr subjecta, 
Whenever and wherever there was a liberal more- 
ment of the people, whenever a soverelgn, driven by 
the loud demands or still more energetic action of 
the people, was about to confer on them more rights 
and liberties, Russia invariably interfered and pre- 
vented the grant. Who has forgotten the Russian 
hordes aiding Austria in treading down the victori- 
ous Hungarians in their heroic struggle with Austria 
in 1848-49? Certainly not yet the noble Magyara, as 
the recent letter of the venerable but exiled Kossuth 
tothem and their present agitation shows. Or ask 
tarn and bleeding Poland what the trne character of 
this “generous champlon“ is. The proclamation of 
the Poles in Turkey in respect to the present war will 
answer this question. Or ask again even all Christ- 
lans except Greek Christians (to say nothing of the 
Jews, whose maltreatment in Russia and by the 
whole Slavic race seems but & matter of course) how 
tenderly they, Christians as they are, are treated by 
this ‘generous champion” of Christianity and hu- 
manity. By what mild persuasion and kind meas- 
ures are they forced to embrace the Greek faith ? 

Bat, aside from the traditional Russian covetous- 
ness and policy, it Is ite religion that brings all these 
sufferings on the unhappy peoples of Europe, espe- 
— those subject to Russia or under the more im- 

influence of thie "generous champion,” as 
itis again religion that le made to sanctify this out- 
rageous policy, and that ls used to uphold and 
strengthen it. 

Not enough, however, that religion is thus dese- 
grated and misnsed by the "'generons champion of 
Christianity" In Europe aud rendered the pue 
evil of that continent; even here, here in “free and 
independent America, this pernicious character of 
religion exerts ita baneful influence. In spite of all 
that cruel Russia has been doing and is still doing In 
Europe, in Н , in Poland, and even in Ruasia 
Itself, —in spite of her unjust policy towards Turkey. 
born out of her covetousness of Constantinople an 
other desirable portions of the Turkish empire,—the 
large jority of Americans, and almost the unani- 
mous volce of the press In this country, are in sym- 
pathy with Russia and antagonistic to Turkey. And 
why 50? Why ia it that we find the freest country 
on the globe,“ “the land of the brave and the home 
of the free,’’ thus in an unholy sympathy with the 
most despotic, the most tyrannical sovereign In all 
Europe, if not in the world, the bitterest enemy of 
civil and religious freedom, and the moat cruel ruler 
of modern times, and denying justice and sympathy 
to the Sultan and his cause, although incomparably 
more humane and liberal than the Czar of all the 
Rassias? It le because of the evil inherent in re- 

n,—bcause Russia is a Christian country and 
key non-Christian ! 

Christian, forsooth! Does the mere confession of 
the Greek faith without regard to goodness and mo- 
rality make the Czar а Christian, and are all hia per- 
secutions of all bot Greek Christians, all his out- 
Fageous tyrannies, all hie murders of peoples and 


patriots, all his opposition to their liberties and free- 
dom, to be ex Paes him and ignored, becanse he 
makes an unrighteous war on the unbelleving Sul- 
tan, In whose parliament there are sitting Moslems 
and Christians, Greeks, Jews, Armenians—represen- 
tatives of all nations and secta with equal rights and 
privileges, and in whose empire all creeds and na- 
tlonalitles enjoy equal or nearly equal rights, unless 
they forfeit them by revolts and disloyalty? But 
such are the vaunted blessings of religion, auch its 
iniquities, prejudices, and corruptions, . 

Judge Hilton’s ukase to the managers of hia Grand 
Hotel at Saratoga, excluding Jews from its walls, 
i» another fruit of the tree of religion. If auch an 
order had been given three ог four hundred years 
ago by some petty sovereign or chief-magistrate of a 
city, confining the Jews to their Gheto, 1t were not to 
be wondered at; for it were at least in conformity 
with the spirit of those benighted “dark ages" of 
bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism. But when in 
the broad daylight of the nineteenth century, іп а 
country that boasts of the freedom, liberty, and equal- 
ity of all Its citizens, and the liberality of the spirit 
permeating its society, laws, and institutions, a mau 
of Judge Hilton’s standing perpetrates such an out- 

, there can be no excuse, much less justification 
for him. And when Judge Hilton tries to excuse 
himself by saying Mr. Se ап ів only a “trade 
Jew," and does not believe Їп the Bible, etc., hle act 
gains yet another aspect, and hie injustice reaches 
and affects all those who«reject the Bible aa a book 
of revelation, Who gave him the right to inquire 
{nto the belief and religion of Ма guests, and to 
judge them as to thelr Orthodoxy or heterodoxy? 
Would he not,in accordance with thie same rule, 
have to exclude almost all the best taught and edu- 
cated, the savanta and thinkers, the intelligence of the 
Lord? Are they not almost unanimously heterodox 
to his Orthodoxy ? 

More plausibility, at least, chere may perhaps be 
forthe Judge's other excuse,—the unbecoming be- 
havior of some Jews at the hotel. No doubt there 
may be some reason in that. There are always 
among the guests at such places more or less of the 
class generally known за shoddy, — having wealth, 
but no education, and hence also no manners. But 
then this class ia by no means confined to Jews 
alone; and Christian “shoddy” le not а whit better 
behaved or leas disagreeable than Jewish. He shall 
then judge and treat them individually, but not big- 
otedly and fanatically discriminate between them as 
to thelr religion and nationality. If there are ''shod- 
dies" among the Jews, there are also among the 
Christians; and, In proportion to numbers, as many 
well-educated and well-behaved people among the 
former as among the latter. The Judge, and those 
bigots who side with him, would do well in reading 
an article of the New York Herald (of the 20th or 
21st June, if I mistake not: “Only a Jew"), and the 
sermon of H. W. Beecher, last Sunday, In the same 


r. 

v Put what is all this bigotry, fanatlelsm, and intol- 
enance of Judge Hilton his confrères, but the 
result, the outgrowth of their religion, of religion 
such as we find it and of what passes as religion, 
the evi) and curse of such religion? To such a relig- 
ion as you, my dear friend (and with you, perhaps 
the most intelligent portion of society), understand 
it—a religion demonstrable by, and in accordance 
with, acience, or at least in accordance with reason,— 
Ihave no objection whatever. Though I may doubt 
whether such sublime religion“ will ever be the 
portion of humanity, I also well know the honesty 
and sincerity with which you look and hopeand work 
for it; and far be it from me to discourage you In it. 
Yet I cannot help believing that when science shall 
have accomplished this feat, It will not be religion 
orale, ethics, and, haps, even poli- 


ering, and ie pmi 2 


ушш were to take the place of churches, lectures 
t 


miseries we — of would vanish, and how happy 

humanity woul 

will be as long aa religion divides, prejudices, gov- 

erns, and curses mankind! MORRIS EINSTEIN. 
TITUSVILLE, June 29, 1877, 
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BIBLICAL OBSCENITY. 


Mr. Chadwick's censure of Thomas Paine for pre- 
ferring charges of obscenity” against the Bible will 
freshly recall to the reader's mind a subject that has 
never received the attention that its importance de- 
serves. Partly from а disinclination to shock the 
public mind, and atill more from а personal disin- 
clination to work іп a ceaspool of filth, the subject 
has been treated partially and indirectly; George 
Francis Train some years ago issued several numbers 
of the Train Ligue, containing some of the most 
shocking passages of the Old Testament. Casting 
them into the streets, he defied the authorities. Be- 


ing arrested, he pleaded guilty to “quoting obscenity 
from the Bible," He afterwards threatened to issue 
a book to be called the Pagan Bible, containing a 


complete collection of all obscene Biblical 68. 
Proving a “white elephant" on the hands of the 
authorities, they at last discharged him. In the 
meanwhile, however, the Young Men'a Christian 


Association, taking the alarm, had а bill '"omni- 
bused” through Congress making lt a criminal of- 
fence hereafter to quote obscenity from the Bible." 
It would seem that at least а considerable portion of 
the Bible was placed in the category of the loweet, 
moet depraved, and vilest publications! This law 
emb much more, and has done great injustice to 
arties who were discussing questions having an 
mportant social bearing. But this does not concern 
us at present, 

Of course, bibliolaters may allege impure motives 
ag роне those who ''quote obscenity from the 
Bible." But surely, а liberal who shonld write a 
work on Bible-in-schools, and embrace these pas- 
sages In an appendix as an illustration of his argu- 
ment, could not with justice be accused with impu- 
rity of motive, That the Bible as а whole la a holy 
book, and in part most obscene and immoral, is a 
strange anomaly. Let those who are Interested In 
the matter take the patience to read through the 
Bible, making note of obscene passages, including 
enough additionally to preserve the sense, and they 
will haye enough material to form a large octavo 
scrap-book of nearly sixty double-columned pages. 
While the biblical writers, perhaps, may be excused 
from immoral motives, yet it cannot be denied that 
they used a freedom of language and an indelicacy of 
expression that would be inexcusable in any writer of 
the present day. B. I. 


[Can the writer, or any other person, favor us with 
ап exact transcript of the law above mentioned as 
having been ‘omnibused’ through Congress"? We 
8hould be very grateful for it, —Ep.] 
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From the conaideration of the God-mind or pivotal 
mind, ав a within, and of the man-mind, or um- 
stantial mind - sphere; as a without, I passed to the 
consideration mind collectively, as a within, and 
of matter as its without (tha commencement by ы 
act of anticipation of this total elaboration); an 
from that I passed again to the consideration of mind- 
and-matter, as entity at large, as a within, and of a 
net-work of fixed relations ре, amounting to fatal- 
ity or a system of immutable laws, and a world of 
things constituted on that determinate P ав the 
without, or enclosing matrix of any and all apecial 
entity, whether mental or material, or whether as 
personality, consisting of both matter (or pe and 
mind. I, then, in the last preceding article, identi- 
fied ient causes with the fatal (and especially ma- 
terialiatic) theory, and final causes with spontaneity 
and freedom; and these again with push and pull, or 
with compulsory and attractional or attractive meth- 
oda, universally. T 

There were, perhaps, reasons enough given and 
suggested why we must practically accept, as ex- 
tant In the general economy of things, some portion 
of the principle of pull along with the seemingly 
very prevalent presence and activity of push; of 
spontanelty, freedom, and charm, along with цесев- 
sity, compulsion, and force à tergo, But the purely 
metaphysical vindication of freedom, as a poseibility, 
In the nature of things, In the face of the seemingly 
overwhelmin; ment in favor of an absolute ne- 
— ie ВЫШ a desideratum, 

A defender of the doctrine of free-will is reported 
to have said: "I am certain that I can do as I am of 
a mind to"; to which ble contestant replied: I am 
equally oertain that you can’t do any otherwise"; 
and that seemed to settle the argument in favor of a 
backlying necessity, as the last word on the subject, 
and as covering the whole ground. 

But are we still quite at the bottom of the subject? 
The speech la of an absolute necessity. What is 
meant by this term absolute? That, it will be agreed 
n which is self-causatiye, and so, free from 
nterference or contingency ; the opposite of relative. 
It has not perhaps been sufficiently reflected upon, 
that there are quite current in the world two & 
lutes, the precise opposites of each other. The abso- 
lute of the — їв a will—the divine will, with 
him; but after what has now been said we may en- 
large the idea to wills or minds at large, and to the 
monade which represent them, and call it the enti- 
cal absolute. The absolute of the secular phlloso- 

her or Іорісіап is, on the other hand, the imposed 
atal necessity, the abstract and necessary law which 
he finds at the basis of things, and which we may 
call the logical absolute. (These are the arbitrism 
and loglelsm, or the unism and duism of this sphere 
of things.) Entity and relation are thus contrasted 
with each other; and each contestant in this con- 
troyersy poalta the idea of the absolute in one or the 
orh; of these two senses, to the exclusion of the op- 
posite. 

Now, in во far as either of these ideas is concerned, 
we may have the hardihood to cut the knot by 
simply denying the existence of any absolute. There 
is no absolute In any auch sense; nor otherwise than 
as partial conception and statement of a more com- 
plex reality. The absolute and the relative (taken 
now as contrasted with the absolute) are themeel 
not things, but aspects or merely phases of univ 
things. ey never exist, as our mode of e өтүл 
and thinking of them implies; apart from each other. 
In reality, they never eriat at all; but only infere as 
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factors of existence. It is, I think, the commonest 
and the worst error of reaso to elevate aspects, 
uncongciously, into spheres of being, and then to 
treat them as such 

Pure abstractions never exist, except in our 
thought. Whatever is real Is complex; and is first 
compounded of absolute aspects, and then of a rela- 
tive factor, aspect, or phase. Of the two absolutes 
hitherto brought into view, the entical absolute sym- 
bolizes freedom or spontaneity, and the logical abso- 
lute symbolizes necessity or the irresistible condi- 
tions of being. Hence we are presented, in these two 
opposite poles of absolutenese, a free-will side on the 
one hand, and a fixed-fate side on the other hand; 
hence a free-will side, and of a fixed-fate side, of being. 
If we abstract and think the free entical aspect by 
Itself we have an entical absolute; if we abstract and 
think the fixed-Yate side—become pure logicians 
which we may be, but which nature is not,—then we 
have the logical absolate,—neither of which is, in the 
nature of things, but only seems in the nature of us 
(while kept apart, but which are united and recon- 
clled in the pure reason which Iles between us and 
the object). 

It must not be understood that I am denying the 
utility or rightfulness of pure abstraction. It 1a all- 
Important and all-governing, ъа logic and sclence, 
that is to say, within its legitimate spbere; but it 
must not mistake itself for the whole of ontology, of 
which it ls an aspect merely. We are now prepared 
for & statement of the third and only really true con- 
ception of the abselute. In this aspect, the absolute 
is the inher af tha double-faced unity of entity- 
and-relalion, It ів a e-wise-ness of these two; 
а triniam, a complexity, which it is hard for simple- 
mindedness to selze upon; hence the difficulty of un- 
derstanding Hegel, for this is the Hegelian. absolute, 
“Every notion," as Hegel shows, has in itself its 
own opposite or negation [its own antithet, that 
which is set over against it]; is one-alded, and pushes 
on Into a second [something], which second, the op- 
posite of the first, is aa per se, equally one-sided wit 
the firat. In this way it is seen that both are only 
moments [factors or constituents] of a third notion 
which, the higher unity of Its two predecessors, con- 
tains in Itsalf both, but in a higher form that com- 
bines them into unity." —Schwegler!'s History of Phi- 
losophy, Sterling’s Translation, р. 317. 

is higher unity of the two opposite factors of 
the compound notion is the true olute or the ra- 
tional lute. The one factor without the other 
Is nothing, and only becomes something by its inher- 
ency of unity with the other. Hence there must be 
two in order to the existence of the one; and these 
two unite into a higher kind of one, which then has 
а threefold as on, the simple one-ness (unism) 
of either factor; the duality of both (daism), of them 
both as two; and finally the hinge-wise unity of those 
two former aspects (one-lsm and two-ism) in the 
trine (trinism). All of these collapse in the tri-unlty. 
This is the meaning of Schiller's mystical dictum: 
“Опе Is none, and two із three, and three ів one," 

Otherwise,—let either primitive and simple one 
thus be taken as subject and so as a within. The 
remaining one is then an object and a without rela- 
tively to it, hence called by Hegel its negation; and 
the higher unity in which they are conjoined is their 
between, and so betioeenity or relation is the true ab- 
Solute; the primal net-wofk of condition out of 
which all the aspects of being issue, and to which 
they reconverge peer A (In thie supreme instance 
the complexity and culty of the conception is 
в EM DE она е relation here spoken 
of Ís that which intervenes between relation-at-large, 
and entity, or the things which are related.) 

The betweenity, or the relation in question, this 
third aspect of фе absolute, now brought forward, i», 
therefore, that which holds in its grasp entity and 
relation now taken conjointly; or it is the finer 
unity between them, in which they are combined, and 
which, I may say, ls the punctum vite of existence. 
Jt is here that fized.fate and free-will co-exist in their 
oppositeness, and exist only by virtue of their oppo- 
siteness. They two are thus also a donble-faced 
unity, and in this they only concur, in their exist- 
ence, with the universal typeof being. The freedom 
la symbolized by the inner geometrical points of all 
the monads, w dere ru d oul-ray their being; 
and the fixed-fate is symboli by the net-work of 
relational geometrical between the points; the 
punctum vite In each conjunction occurring where 
the line touches and becomes one with the point, ` 

But, how, the question recurs, is it possible tha 
there can be anything more than a seeming freedom 
of the will. All mental determination, itia said, is ef- 
fected or caused by the preponderance of motive, and 
hence we must resolve as we do. This is 2 
to dispose of the whole matter. How easy it was 
for our forefathera to proye that every thing must 
settle towards the bottom, unless it were upheld by 
а foundation, and so that the earth must rest on a 
solid foundation underneath it; and yet we know 
that the earth swings clear in pure space balanced 
by its own and the circumambient forces, 

The ae in question assumes that every act 
of the will is the effect of а cause, which, so to speak, 

ashes or compels it to be as It ів, So be it; but It 

в alike true that every such act or determination le 
itself & cause of other and resulting actions, Now 
‚ MI between this cause and its effect, the mental deter- 
mination appears and functionatea ва an act of free- 
dom or spontanelty; ан something puraly original or 
self-caused. It is only when we go back of it, to the 
prior link in the chain of енпвайоп, that then it pre- 
sents itself to us as something 1021 caused, con- 
strained, or neceseltated, ‘The compound fact, there- 


fore, is that avery such act of the will prevents itself 


to our conception alternately, and as a double-faced 
unity of free-cause and necessary effect. The force 
of the argument in question, never perhaps more 


strongly presented than by Mr. John Fiske, consista 


In abstracting and considering by itself one side on! 
of each such act, that side which showa as mechani- 
cal, to the exclusion of that side which shows aa 
spontaneous. While the abstraction is maintained 
the logic ia perfect; but In the total, rational presen- 
tation of the subject, the dead-lock 1s at every Instant 
resolved, and each aspect restored to Ita equal factor- 
ship in the concatenation of events. The aggregate 
number of the successive presentations of om 
and of fate through the whole series, amounts to a 
preciee equation; or, in thelr varied dance, to а bal- 
anced vibration. 

There is another more subtle fallacy in the - 
ment for an exclusive fixed fate. е causative 
motive being pat as backlying cause of the will's de- 
termination, everything is of course derivative from 
the fixed fate, so long as we maintain exclusively 
that point of view; but wben we change the point 
of view and put the will-determination as cause of 


the wy rng action, then everything is derived . 


from the е act of the will; and so nothing is 
proved for either unless it is assumed that one or the 
other was first in the whole chain of succession; 
and, on account of that priority, truly originalive. 
The theologian в tlously makes this assum; 
Шоп In behalf of the will-aide, and so posits the voll- 
tion of God aa first cause; the logician unconsciously, 
bnt also eurreptitionsly, makes the same assumption 
on the fate-side, and so posite inherent law as first 
cause, the absolute and exclusive ruler of the whdle 
series. Logic, no lese than faith, makes fools of us, 
unless it is that supreme analogic which PN 
the doublefaced unity which. is the core of gu. 
The supposed в of the logic of fate lies In an 
unauthorized assumption that a historical beginning" 
point js somewhere attained to by going back far 
enough through the series of eventuation; whereas 
no other beginning-point is attainable than in the 
absolute pure reason, and therein, in the double- 
faced unity of entity end relation both in thought 
and beíng, which must therefore be assumed as the 
origin of all. 

e Calvinistic unition of predestination with 
moral — grew out of an approximation 
to the trae perception; but, falling of the complete 
solution, presegts an abhorrent contradiction, as а 
religious mystery. The truth is this; that, looked at 
from one point of view, we see an unvarying cer- 
tainty from an imposed necessity; looked at from 
another point of view, we see freedom and account- 
ability; and the existence viewed is that which presenta 
to us these two aspects, according to our point of view, 
and the mental faculty we employ at the time in con- 
sidering ít, Put for the whole truth, either aapect is 
false; put for an aspect merely, addressed to an ob- 
server at that point of view, It is true. The complex 
real truth is the combined existence which throws off 


these opposite presentations; and the chief mystery 
1в that we are able to abstract and consider apart from 
each other aspects of the truth which, In their root 


or inmost fibre, or In their real nature, are so united 
as to be essentially one. We are then left to reunite 
our opposite abstractions as we best may, by dis- 
covering this intimate and unresolvable complexity 
аз the universal nature of things. 

The pure fate-logic taken alone ів that summum 
jus summa injuria, which Mr. Wasson has so well 
expounded In the first number of the Radical Revisw 


4 {p. 54); and it is because this is only an element or 


actor of real truth, that the approval of imperfection 
ia compatible with divine justice (p. 57). 

There remains still another argument much relied 
on in behalf of a strictly mechanical, fired, and in- 
variable scheme of things In the universe, excluding 
all spontaneity and f. m of the will. What other 
security, it 1s virtually asked, that things will not 
get hopelessly out of order? If there ie freedom of 
the will, or of wills, how provide against the constant 
liability to disturbance In the on-going of universal 
affairs? The objection is specious, but unsound, 
Wills which are free may be as certain to act in a 
pe way, аз wills that are constrained. Freedom 

oes not шеап an impossible and inconceivable 
emancipation from one’s own nature and constitu- 
tion, but freedom, on the other hand, to conform to 
it, uninterfered with. Suppose the case of an abso- 
lute monarch: the courtiers, who should carefully 
enough have studied his character, would come to аз 
definite an understanding, проп many a point, of 
how he would act, as if he were bound by all the 
constitutions and laws in the universe. Freedom no 
more than fate implies capriciousness. Fixed law 
itself, broken up into a thousand refractions of ap- 
plication, may seem to be capricious. The only in- 
telligible meaning of the question of freedom and 
fate ia as to whether conduct ig self-determined or 
determined aliunde. If self-determined, then if it 
were possible to be absolutely acquainted with the 
self-hood or self-hoods Involved, the conduct might 
be ез certainly foretold аз if the law were imposed 
from without. Freedom is, at bottom, then, only 
another kind of fixed Jaw; a fixed law or line of con- 
duct dertved from the intrinsic nature of the given 
entity or entities, instead of being derived from con- 
ditions. The results of freedom are as susceptible of 
calculation, if we could be possessed of all the data, 
as the results of fate. It is only that extrinsic are 
more easily observed than intrinsic occurrences. 
Freedom has its fixed sequences of phenomena, as 
really as constraint; and it ís not to be said, that 
because fixed, they are. therefore not free, since it is 
the freedom itsel which fixes the sequent order of 
eventuation. If it besaid that this intrinsic erentus- 
Чоп 1s, then, Itself determined by backlying causes, 
that Is true, from one point of view; but it js аке 
trne that it is essentially causative, from the opposite 
point of view; and we are thus carried back to the 
solution of the relation between efficient and final 
causes, аз expounded in the last preceding article. 


without gloves.” 


- demerits of pro 


MALLALIEUD AND MAYOR. 


Мв. EDITOR :— 

On Sunday, July 18, the Rev. W. F. Mallalieu dis- 
coureed upon the late Presidential banquet in Bos- 
ton, and, as the Herald said, “handled Mayor Prince 
The nitto-glyoerine of the rever- 
end gentleman's rhetorical explosion {a to be found 
In the secret that he is a—not exactly an “infernal 
machine, but a prohlbitlonist.“ 

Withont express. ng an opinion as to the merits or 

hibition as an ism, I would like to 
suggest a thought or two for Mr. Mallalieu's consld- 


1. If there is no intoxicating liquor manufactured 
there can be none used. This is as plain as any о! 
Mr. Cook's axiomatic propositions, but is not put 
forth as evidence of any extraordinary precocity on 
the part of the writer. 

2. If prohibition ів right, it must insist that there 
shall be no intoxicating liquors manufactured, bé- 
cause only in that way can It become impossible for 
people to use them. And the reverend gentleman 
says that their use is sending more than sixty 
thousand of our eltlzer s into the grave of the drunk- 
ard," Now if he ів sincere in his advocacy of prohi- 
dition, he will insist upon stopping the manufactare 
and use of wine and other alcoholic liquors wer 
where and at all times. Anything less would be fl- 
logical and inconsistent. 

3. But if the gentleman prohibits the manufacture 
and use of wine, and thereby saves from the drunk- 
ard’s grave *'sIxty thousand of our citizens," what ів 
he going to do about the віх hundred thousand souls 
that bein danger of hell-fire, if they are prohib- 
ited taking wine at the communion table ? 

е character of the place where it 1а nsed, and 
the nature of the occasion when it is used, will not 
extract from intoxicating liquor the poison that de- 
stroys sixty thousand of our citizens" anaually. 
If itis wrong for Mayor Prince to use wine at а ban- 
ти 4. — by the city of Boston in bonor of Presi- 

t Hayes because it is intoxicating, It ls wrong for 
Mr. Mallalleu to use it at his church banquet in 
honor of the Lord Jesus Christ. The difference in 
the persone will not change the nature of the liquor, 
although one of them іа said to have performed euch 
а miracle, —and at а banquet, too! Therefore ia it not 
а good deal like presumption in the reverend gentle- 
mam to make such а splutter about the Mayor's use 
of wine, when he Is guilty of the same misdemeanor 
himself every time he encourages men and women to 
drink wine at the communion table? 

He exclaims: We have had enough of Belshaz- 
zars and Pilates.. O for а generation of Daniels who 
dare to be true to God and righteousness!’ And I 
think the ingredients of this cup might be com- 
mended to his own conscience, as well as his lips. 

CHARLES ELLIS. 


A CORRECTION. 


EDITOR [INDEX :— 

In the article on Universology, in your iseue of 
June 14, I endeavored to cast one of the leading 
ideas In poetical form, By an unfortunate oversight 
in LIS or r (probably my own 
fault), the last verse of the little poem, difficult 
enough, perhepe, at the best, is made quite unin- 
telligible. Will you have the kindness to republish 
this trifle, with the error corrected ?` 

BTEPHEN PEARL ÁNDREWS. 


Might and Right. 
When a king proclaims a law 
Men think only to obey! 
When the law proclaims a king, 
All men accept his sway. 


Which із the first, then, king or law? 
The sway of law, or personal awe? 
The Constitution of the State, 

Or will of sovereign potentate? 


This is the problem of State-lore; 
"Tis, too, the theologic core; 

Is God to reign, alone of might! 
Or reigns he under law and right? 


Whence, then, God's rank and soye; lot? 
Would wrong be right if God were no 


` Ia God then first; or law before, 


Aud God executor; no more? 


The Btate-craft of our happy land 
Proclaims ths law supreme; 

Our Asiatic creed 
Exalta!—adverse philosopheme! 


THE YOUNG Thakoor of Bhownugger i$ in trouble. 
What is he to do with his four wives? The Thakoor 
is one of the chief Rajahs of Kattiawar, in Western 
Indis, Three years ago he married four wives al- 
multaneously. At the time of marriage the respective 
ages of the brides were twelve, fifteen, sixteen, and 
twenty-two years. The Prince, whose broad territory 
slopes down to the blue waters of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, le said to be meditating a change of religion. 
Не ls now twenty old; he was only seventeen 
when "married and done for“ four times over, in ons 
day, three me ago. Now he wishes to become a 
Christian, but the missionaries tell him Christians 
must only have one spouse. He ів sorely perplexed, 
and во are the missionaries, who tell him that, asa 
Christian, he can ‘retain only one of the four wives 
at present lawfully his, and t the proper wife to 
be retained is the one who has а prior claim upon his 
Highness, This із all very well, bat scarcely meets 
the case. “Which one of my wives has а prior claim 
on me?" asks the bewildered Thakoor; '*I married 
them оп the same day." The dilemma seems to be 
insurmountable. 


A FATHER bent on Instrue his three-year-old 
воп said : If you had three apples and should give 
me one, how many would you have left?“ “Т 
wouldn't do it, pa,“ was the prompt reply. 


зеб 
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by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lncretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Senyor, А. B. 
Aloott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Maloom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.60, 

“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to tho question, What is the méan- 
ing of the Free Religious Association"? 


Proceedings óf Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, 36 
cents each.) Oontains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion as 
the Expreshion of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Eeligion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Oelía 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B, Alcott, O. A, 
Bartol, Horace Besver, Alexander Loos, 
&nd others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet- 
img, 1878, 86 cents. (Four or more, 26 
cents esch.) Contains essays by Bamuel 
Johnson on Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874, 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 36 cents each,) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham"'s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on '"The 
Religious Signa of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
за ^Ohristian," “Anti-Christian,” and Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Beoreta- 
ry'5 Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedinge of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 86 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, О. Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas, 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annua! Meet- 
img, 1876, 40 conta, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on "The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
“Oathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. М. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “tbe Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rey. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with lettera from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Henson and Hevelation, by Williar J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, 83.00. | 


For series of important Tracts seo last 
page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by wat may be sd- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 
WM.J.POTTER Seo. F. R. A. 


No. |,—Fruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principles," Mu. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the aditor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently anthorized to he used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS ғов THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 2,—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of tho popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 8 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Мо. 8.— Lecture on the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is ап over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions und errors of the Bible, both in the 
Oldand the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full qf Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, 


fto. 5.—*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, oppoees the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 conta; 13 
copies 91.00. 

LJ 

No. 6.—'*Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
81.00. 7 


No. 7.— “Compulsory Education," by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education, Price б 
cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. B.—The Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to Interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 

* tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


— 


No, 10. — The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copias. 


Noll,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sciencd upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 centa; 12 coples $1.00. 


Ко. 1.— Ie Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. Е, Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F, W, Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
b cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.—A Study of Eeligion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion їз incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, ів 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00, 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 51.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

То foster a nobler spirit and quicken а higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universa! ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eooleaissticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public aetivitios. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts epeciak- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of tbe United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of coclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give itdirect ald by helping to incremse tbe 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tínne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time аз circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
igrs a year, payable in advance; and 2 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for aborter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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WEEST 


English and Classical Беһоо!. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 
NESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For Cirenlar 


und information apply to, T 
West Newton, 


QCIAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 
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A clear and effective presentation of what 
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analysis, an admirer of acknowledged 
è life and work of one of its 


Бо ER 


етв. 
“А brillant and appreciative eesay."— 
Boston Post. 


&BB. 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in a strong, clear light,"—. 
Christian. 


E 2 ae op poate oz price Uy THE 
LEVES’ NEW BOOK! 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
MIND. 


Being tho Third Volume of Prob- 
lens of Life and Mind.“ 


N LEWES, ЖОШО: a the His- 
tory tlosopiy ө Lu Goethe. 
Se dro. een х : 

OCONTENTS.—THS NATURB OF Lin. — Tn 
Nasvous MOHANISM.—ANIMAL AUTOMA- 
TM Tax RErLEX THEORY. 


Mr, Lowes is widely recognized as one of 
the most acute and independent of thinkers, 
and а writer of remarkable force and per- 

lanolty p two ding volumes of 
Probleme and Mind. have attracted in 
othe attention of scientific 


stad 
to fo low the author's speculations and ar- 


Ita interest is by no means confined to 
specialista, but all persons of in nce 
will find itin a high degree instructive and 

eugaging. 

“The book lu one which will inevitably find 
нож into the bands of every student ої 

soience who wishes to obtain the 


fresheet vay of physiol its Tana to 
mind."— aturday оем (London 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND un 
Vols. I. and II. 88.00 each. 


Bent d on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX’ SL Washington Stree s Boston. 


FPROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 
“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

t for the learning, mental honesty and 
1 in the statemen ' of hi» convic ions, 
Eat ee by the алое, and for the essen- 


ty and philanthropic tendency of 
his apirit,"—Springfteld. Rem 


Ё rofoun: sinoere book, the work of 
o has Й largely, studied thorough- 


nanos and will — win — — 


iy, refte ‘reflected atiently....1t ш a model of 
scholarly ag oe 4 ure and of finished and vigor- 
ous style.“ — Globe. 


THE anie BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST OREED, AND OTHER DIS- 
COURSES, 12mo, Cloth, 81.50. 
Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and though! men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
TEACHER With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are во roe А a to absorb 
Ше attention of the reader to fasten 
upon the mind what the асас balleres to 
have been the impression - Bavior meant 


to convey. vo ina а an d thought а su- 
рео. book, and interest alike young 
а old." —. 's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE Ir 

Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages 06 мым the ener 
lessons of man le language 
of һора." 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 13mo, Paper, 26 cents. 


TRANSGENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. History. With sketches and 
studies Ф Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
— etc. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 

tot the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes а four and а 
half column review of Ын ож by saying: 
“It holds up a re 
bust manliness whose m p^ ХА 
сап be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe," 


THE OBADLE OF THE EI A 8 
in Primitive Christianity, Bing. we 
Iq fis — cre of the АЛЕТ Idea in 

tament, as the E to the de- 
hristianity from Judaism. 


With 


velopment of С) 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on recelpt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


М E W T О N|955 to ёта Wook to Agente. 


10 Outfit 
P. O. VIOKERY, Augusta, Мике 


$12 A DAY st home. Agents 
wanted. Outfit and terms free, UE 
& OO., Augusta, Ме. 

то ВООК-ВОҮЕЕВ. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 


ЁШ 145 
Address 


THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt. 
Boston, i Рэ 


T 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


' CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENOE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Bireet, 
LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 
en post rem, Tos form one one gean o on Ht of In- 


NOTICE TO THE "LADIES. 


CORTICELL! SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 


dealers in trimmings. When you cannot | 8! 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 


the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPEBS, 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(German) “ EBZIEHUNGé-BLA ETTEXE," 
monthly, per year, $2.13. 

(English) “Tae New EDUCATION,” a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
yonr, 50 cents, 

(English) The “New Education" TRAOTS, 
Nos, land 2 ready, Bix copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any addreas on 
receipt of a Soent stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK, 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


LJ 
By THEODORE PABEEE. 
With а Biographical Sketch by Наннан E. 


STEVENSRON, and an introduction by 
‚ B. FROTHINGHAM. 
13mo, Cloth extra, $1.50; in Paper 
, Covers, eoo! 
The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, reseed in 
his richest, freshest style; and 15 із believed 


that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the p of liberal opinions 
in zegion mu welcome this new and at- 
kc tion, 

d on receipt of price by THE 
INDE ACT ashington Bt., Boston. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSQCIA- 


Band to OMoent 331 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS. 
1. TAXATION Oy CHUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. ri ota.; ten, 50 ote.; $ 
one handred, 31.80 
II. THE BISLE AND BOIENOB, by John Weiss, 
III. Tas SyMPatTuyr OF reote by T. W. 


IV. ENTALISM, А Theodore Раг- 
ker. Never before published. 

V. Tax PUBLIO Bozgor 2 as undor- 
stood tholio American citizen 


ноор hop MoGuaid) and and Athos, a Liberal 
a » 18 


Vi. How. 1 rte deer BSuNDAYT = 
er in Four Parts; 1. Sanda: 
the Bible. 3. Sunday in Church 
ишү, , Bunday in the Maesachu- 
DAWR 4. The "ON D 
Sanday Du A 8, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett, 
Nos, II., III., IV., V., VL, E cta, each; ten 
for 60 ots. ; one hun ‚83. 
REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 ots, {Ten for 60 eeh one hundred, 


Мкєттмов for 1872 в, а, ^15. B oa 
each; for 1676 40 cents; four for 81.00. 
M AND wee 


PILLO 
a POLUN of pum an 


GENTS Еа зуе онг Rexel] selling ‘Dr. 
үм proved (gi Hocaipt Book." Ad- 
сто House, Аюп Arbor, 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No.1to 15 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 221 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 


for the а дема 1871, 1872, үзү: 1815 45 1876 


(Vols. 5,6, and 7) can on ap- 
тА at this ce, PRICES—volumes 
$2.50; volumes for 1874, 


ог 1871 and 1873 
1875, and 1876, 83.00. Bent by е ress at S 


nurohaser's expense, Address 
Washington Street, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


L 8 $ 8, 


оте * „Абеу at this Office, Bent щ 
the purchaser’s хасаа 
8) in кі bee Address T. INDEX 21 
‘ashington Btreet, Boston. 


ТЕЕ INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United dom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subsoription of Fifteen 

For Half Year, ht В Shillings, | 99! 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional Pee Order payable to Francis Ellin, 


wood A! 
THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, UA. A. 


MADAME FO,Y'S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popniarity every yoar, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEBT ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. For sale by all leading 
ee yo and retailers, Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 
MANUFAOTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


GERMAN RADICAL N 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUEKEE, WI. 


чОхкЕ KARL," an illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for American youth 
studying German. Natural morals, No 
bloody crimes. No love-stories for “Boys | th 
and Girls," No hypocritical cant, Price per 
year, $1.50. 


"FREIDENKER" (Freethinker) a weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
out of the thraldom of superstition and !g- 
norance. Price per year, $2.50. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 

W. EL SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A.W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the officeof THE INDEX, 
and will be mailod postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 36 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 


graphs, $1.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Мала, 
HEEE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 
BEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly balf-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office, These Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for accuring а complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 


азап 
CHEAP OFFER. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For & handsome Certificate of Membership 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twesry-Frve DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as а 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person: s * Individuals 


cannot render more e t asaíastance to 
the National Liberal League > than by making 
themselves Annual or Members of it. 

The followin; are from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership ;— 


AXTIQLB ГҮ,—Апу person who shali 
one dollar into the treasury shall be entities 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
anoual member of the A 


certificate as а \lifeanember. All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
greas of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanen 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


charter-members 
the National Liberal 
ted delegates 


CLE 
Teague, and. ail dui 
6, an aocre: 
from local Livorai 
ized in accordan:e 
of this a. shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Con 
Annual members of the National ral 
Lesgue shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual й Congress. 


a NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A N IZ E! 


CHARTERS 
For Liberal Leagues, con- 
кенш the privilege of 4 by 
five d . ngreas of the 
National Liberal League, will be prom pu) 
sent on application, according to the f. — 


ing provisions of Constitution of the ваше ;— 

LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 

ANTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 


aball have authority, 
* QM а 


organized under charters issued by 
ага of Directors shall be absolu 
the admi atio: 


ters e 

fellowship and ef ration of the 
freest kind with ede e Natio Liberal League 
and with other loca] Leagues. All votes of 


the Annual Con all communica- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


Jona auxiliary 
in accordance with 
A T this Constitution shall be 
entitled to d its President and Secre- 
88 three other ышан эз delegates 
Annual Con 


These Charters are beau ишга оп 
the best of paper. Adorned wi gani 
some Seal of ael — ＋ Liberal тө 
they will, lf tastef aliy framed, make а né 
ornament for anyh 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Traot of 94 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains; 
oh Xt PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
— bera] League to the people etu the United 
2 CHIEF r of the 


Co 
Б. EXTRACTS m Approving Lettera by 
Distinguished Citize 
ia the Liberal’s best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the t impen contest 
over p the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with "pP to the school ques- 


Y 
VOTER, and hss been published 


reas! 
пагони distribution by earnest hien "A 
te Secularization. 


“Local Liberal Leagues 


Овоо? до potter than to order this Tract by 
t auxiliary 


llent r 
their local н — + 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Cannot do better than to use tham privately, 


RA тїп! 
Ys 


Promptly Sedat the bare gost FA 
pue roh and postage, on 


FIVE HUND 
ONE THOUSAND “ 


Мы: E of over 100 ‘copies will be 
m at the слете of the pur- 
Te: 


Tae NATIONAL LIBER LT LEAGUE, 
231 Washi: пріо Bireet, Boston. 


Che In 


der. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME B. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 396. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and oughtto be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and consdlence of mankind are а sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
und that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious righta and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These equal religious rights aud liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to bs compelled, on the other band, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and · to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion, 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in striot accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
Fights and liberties, ` 


7. Any infringement by the government of thia absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties із an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish,” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
кеп» are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all cítizens in thelr equa! re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, poetpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11, Nd religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald, If the Churoh has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohurob teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, It will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t la weak, 


13, Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no reapecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial Justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protesta against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the tunda- 
mental idea on which It is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 
SECTION 1.—Neither Со: nor any State shall make 
ting an establishment o ЕА ет or favor- 
icular form of religion, or р: iting the free 
in any degree a union of 


agen or of press, or the 
A ly to p &nd to petition 
ress evances. 
ario d^ No religious test shal} ever be required аза 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
of 7 Ыз or Bet rights, privileges А 3 
rived of any o о 
[a M РА for the performance of public or pri- 


ht of the le peace- 
е Government for а re- 


Territory, ger pr or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, 


nomination, or an 
ch the 


any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
* which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

Seorron 4. ngress shall have power to enforce the, 
various provisions of thimarticle by appropriate legislation 


GLIMPSES, 


TWENTY-THREE CITIZENS of Fort Lee, N.Y., 
were arrested on June 28 for violating the Sunday 
law. Four men were each fined $8.00 and costa for 
carrying passengers to and from the ferry on the 
previous Sunday. The warrants were sued out by 
Mrs. Parish, a woman of considerable notoriety, who 
declares that no one shall violate the Lord’s day in 
Fort Lee, and that all shall be as orderly as a town 
in New England," 

THE “POLITICAL PROGRAMME” of the London 
Eleusis Club proposes to secure the following seven 
measures: 1. Universal adult suffrage. 2. Such a 
re-distribution of seats as shall secure an equal share 
of electoral power to every voter, 3. Abolition of 
hereditary privileges. 4. Shorter duration of Parlla- 
ments, б. Payment of members of Parliament from 
the Imperial taxation, and of election expenses from 
local taxation. 6. Complete separation of Church 
and State. 7. Compulsory, secular, and free edaca- 
tion.“ 

THE FOLLOWING REPORT was made and accepted 
at a recent meeting of Baptist ministers in thia city ;— 

Your committee, to which you referred certain 
questions about the moral and religious instruction 
of the convicts In the State Prison at Charlestown, 
рди the following resolutions for your considera- 

on:— 

First, No peraon visiting the institutions of the 
State should be permitted to interfere, either openly 


re OS with the duties of the officers appointed 
y law. 

Second, So long as public funds are appropriated 
forthe mora! and religlona instruction of the con- 
victs, they shonld not be divided among various de- 
nominations, but should be used for the employment 
of good men, who shall devote their whole time to 
the work, and who ір the prosecution of their duties 
shall avoid, as far as possible, the expression of de- 
nominational sentiment. But 

Third, It would accord more nearly with our con- 
victions, and we think with the principles of our 
33 should the State appropriate no funds 

or the support of chaplains in our penal institutions, 
but request the various denominations to arrange for 
the instruction of the inmates, 


Nor А FEW liberal people are slow to belleve that, 
when the Evangelical or daily press declares itself in 
favor of ‘‘unsectarian schools,“ it can mean anything 
short of secular schools. Nevertheless, **unsectarian- 
ism” means nine times in ten undenominatlonal 
Evangelicalism”; and whoever Imagines it means 
more than that is the victim of his own credulity, 
For Inatance, referring to Mr. Gladstone, the Philadel- 
phía Christian Statesman says (the italics are ours); 


“The Influence which he is capable of wielding on 
anf great question of the day is incalculable, and ав 
wide as civilization itself. We profoundly regret, 
therefore, to see that at the recent dinner given in 
his honor by the Mayor of Birmingham, he is re- 
ported by the telegraph to have ‘notably praiaed the 
efforts which Birmingham has made to solve the ed- 
ucational difficulty by the adoption of а purely secu- 
lar system,’ We trust the cable has blundered here, 
as во many other autboritles have done of late, con- 
founding opposition to sectarian schools with oppos- 
tion to all religious instruction in public schools. We 
cannot believe that во васасіопв and philosophic а 
mind has intelligently embraced the hopelessly un- 
tenable theory of secular education." 

THE RAILROAD STRIKES must be deeply regretted 
by everyone. Pity for the strikers and their families, 
however etrong and sincere, cannot become sympathy 
with riot and lawlessness, with' deeds of blood, wan- 
ton destruction of property, and reckless interferences 
with the rights of the public. The oppressed ruin 
thelr own just cause when they seek redress by such 
means. The right to strike—i, e., to quit work simul- 
taneonsly by agreement—is unquestionable; but the 
wrong of preventing others by force from taking 
the vacant places Is just as unquestionable. Mobs 
must be put down at all costs; no other alternative 
exlats, There is and can be no excuse for resorting 
to anarchy and violence; such acts right no wrong, 
but inflict it in an awfully aggravated form. If the 
selfish greed of corporations is the real cause of these 
outbresks, the misery it produces ought to excite 
universal compassion for the qnfferera and indigna- 
tion against those who thus grind the {aces of the 
poor; but how are the meritas of the case to be under 
stood by the vast public? Neither corporations nor 
Individual employers can pay money as wages which 
they do not receive themselves; and the long stagna- 
tion of business has decreased profits everywhere so 
largely that no unprejudiced mind can jump to a 
conclusion in this case in the absence of accurate in- 
formation. But riot and tumult only make matters 
worse ; they must be suppressed at all hazards, 


SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Liberal League have 
been recelved as follows since our lust acknowledg- 
ment: from Mr. John W. Babbitt, Ypsilanti, Mich. $ 
93; from Mr. Franklin Goodyear, Cortland, N. V., 
through Mr. Levi Hopkins, 38; from Mr. 8, T. Head- 
ley, Laingsburg (State not known), 29. Total thus 
far acknowledged—7,000. Mr. Babbitt writes that 
most of these petitioners are members of the various 
churches of this city of Ypsilanti”—a circumstance 
which shows that a portion, at least, of the Ortho- 
dox population are prepared to carry out the prinel- 
ple of secalar government, But the friends of this 
principle ought not to be satisfied with the seven 
thousand signatures thus far obtained. The time 
for presenting the petition will be whenever the sub- 
ject of amending the Constitution во ва to prohibit 
sectarian appropriations comes up in Congress, It 
will then be too late to collect names to a petition in 
favor of a secular amendment: this work must be 
done beforehand, or not at all. Any one can see 
that the amendment will baa Protestant Evangelical, 
not a secular one, unless in some way the secular 
principle is asserted by the people. But the poli- 
ticians will not assert It for па; we must assert it for 
ourselves, or the country will before long see ite 
now secular Constitution polsoned with an Orthodox 
creed, either expressed or implled—and it matters 
little which. Hence our deep desire to collect a large 
number of signatures to this petition, If you cannot 
organize a Liberal League in your town, are you not 
willing to do for religious liberty the small service of 
collecting signatures? Let us have at least a hun- 
dred thousand! Send to the National Liberal League 
your postage stamps for blank petitions. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other offictal papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anythi 
lished in its columns aud claim no contro) or 
ta general editorial management. 


else pub- 
uence in 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the em XA of chaplains in Con- 
greas, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, nnd all other inatitutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

8. We demand that all public Spprobriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of в sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
bie government shall be abolished; and especially that 

uae of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenal- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 

5. We demand that the appulntment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of nli religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

6, We demand that the judicia] oath in the courts and 
tn all other departments the government shall be abol- 
tshed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in Its stead. 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing m observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed, 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
*Ohristian'" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Conatitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or ad- 
Vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
otal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on а purely secular baais; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above ia the platform of THE INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfally held respousi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For THE INDEX.) 


The Objects and the Method of Educa- 
tion in Amherst College. 


BY CHARLES К. WHIPPLE. 


During my undergraduate course in Amherst Col- 
lege, from 1827 to 1831, one prominent feature in its 

ministration was elaborate preparation for and In- 
eltement of “a revival" during the autumn and 
winter of each college year. Other colleges in New 
England were weli understood to favor the Orthodox 
faith; but Amherst manifestly took the lead iu stim- 
ulating propagandism in that direction, The points 
of diatinction insisted on in its favor by its managers 
and friends were far less its facilities for mental dis- 
cipline and scientific attainment than ita arrange- 
ments for the promotion of “piety” of the Jonathan 
Edwards type. There were claimed to be, on the 
average, so many plous students entering in each 
class, во many becoming pious in each during the 
four years’ course, and so many in each ultimately 
choosing the Orthodox ministry as their occupation 
for life. The trustees and tbe faculty were unani- 
mous in approving and actively forwarding this atate 
of things, and without doubt many parents selected 
Amherst College for their boys in view of thia pecul- 
larity, conceiving their permanent welfare, bere and 
hereafter, to be thus beat assured. 

In the preaching, prayers, and public and private 
exhortations preceding and attending these revivals, 
the chlef points insiated on were the total depravity 
of unregenerate men, the offer of free salvation to 
those who would accept it as purchased by atoning 
blood, and the certain damnation of those whose 
earthly career should close without so accepting it. 
In preparation for the excitement, and during ita 
progress, there were frequent “prayer-meetings,”’ 
and among the hymns there sung, those containing 
the following lines seamed special! favorites :— 

„Oh, there will be mourning, 
Mourning, mourning, mourning, 


Oh, there will be mourning 
At the judgment-aent of Christ. 
“Parents and children there must part, 
Must part, must part, must part, 
Parents and children there must part, 
Must part to meet no more." 


“Tp that lone land of деер despair, ` 
No Sabbath’s heavenly light shall rite; 
No God regard pois bitter prayer, 
No Savior call you to the skies,’ 


In the considerable interval which has passed be- 
{жееп the time above spoken of and the present, the 
progress of intelligence haa wrought considerable 
changes at Amherst, One of them certainly is a 
great enlargement of the instrumentalities for secular 
education, In which Amherst College now takes а 
high rank. Another, probably, is а modification of 
the phraseology in the revival hymna and exhorta- 
tions. Be this latter as {t may, I find in the inaugu- 
ration address of President Seelye, lately delivered, 
such an emphatic reaffirmation of the theological 
ideas upon which the college was founded, and so 
distinct an announcement that Orthodox propagand- 
lem la still the chief purpose of its directors, that I 
think it well to quote some passages from the full 
report in the Advertiser of June 28, and to call at- 
tention to some features of the policy there disclosed: 

‘Amherst College was founded by Christian peo- 
ple and for a Christian purpose, It was an associa- 
tion of Christian ministers, who, at Shelburne, May 
10, 1815, started measures for the foundation of the 
college; and it was the Christian men and women of 
Franklin and Hampshire counties by whom these 
measures were carried to their consummation. The 
inepiring sources of the whole movement were deyo- 
tion to Christ and zeal for hie kingdom. When the 
first college building was dedicated, and its firet 
president and professor were inaugurated September 
18, 1821, ‘the promotion of the religion of Chriat’ 
yit declared to ba the special object of the under- 
taking. .. 

“It was the original ue, from which the 
friends and guardiana of the college have never 
ewerved, that there should be here furnished the 
means for the highest attsingble culture in science 
and literature and philosophy, The college was not 
to fall below the best ín ita intellectual provisions. 
But the constant and chief aim of its founders was 
to establish here an educational institution in which 
Christian faith might dominate, and whose peer 
might subserve the knowledge of Christian truth. , . . 

"And not only the dawn, but the clear day of 
which we boast, has proceeded step by step from the 
clearer abining on the human aoul of some truths 
which the Bible first revealed. It ів a simple but 
most significant truth that every stage of our modern 

8 has been preceded and inapired hy a closer 
study of the Scriptures and a deeper reverence for 
them as the word of God. 

“A Christian college, theréfore, looking not at 
transient but at permanent ends, sowing seed for a 

rennlal harvest of the farthest science and the 

alrest culture, wlll ba solicitous, first of all, to con- 
tinue Christian. . . . > 

"But this is to be taken in no narrow sense. 
Christian faith does not fetter, it emancipates the 
mind. Just in proportion to its depth and power ів 
ita possessor berated from prejudice and supereti- 
tion and all narrowness of thought. Christian faith 
Is not only not hostile to freethought, but it finds its 
normal exercise and expression in this very freedom, 
It la itself in such exact accord with all the original 
endowments and deepest instincts of the soul—whose 
foundations were not laid in falaehoods,—that it 1s 
only se*tled more firmly in its seat by free inquiry. 
It is only when the thought becomes fettered and ів 


no longer free that it fails to return—over whatever 
field it may have ranged,—to the faith which has 
inspired i... 

"In like manner Christian faith, 1f that be the 
object songht, may be reached by dlvers methoda of 
inquiry, and we shall wisely welcome any tendency 
of thought, starting from whatever source and mov- 
ing in whatever direction, which has this faith for its 
presupposition and is zealously bent upon discovering 
and declaring its sufficient grounds. Only that ten- 
dency of thought which divorces itself from God, 
and the supernatural, and the Christian atonement, 
каз we wisely discard from our processes of educa- 
Чоп. ... 

May this faith be so firmly fixed and so {ntelli- 
gently held that it shall be free and fearless in Its 
exercise, emancipated from all intolerance and big- 
otry, showing itself in largest charity and sympathy, 
and giving speed and cheer to whatever — the 
knowledge of Chri+t, in whatever avenue the search 
be made; and yet, because it is a living and not а 
dead falth in Jesus Christ and his atonement, tolerat- 
ing nothing which makes its aim to set aside hia 
claims!’ 

In the last two of these extracts I have italicized 
two specially significant phrases, 

It is в matter of course that President Seelye 
should make a general eulogy of freedom of thought 
as desirable in a school of edncktion, and a general 
pledge of the practical recognition of it in the one 
over which he presides. But, coming to details, he 
does not hesitate to declare that rigid restrictions are 
to limit that freedom in certain directions. The 
founders of the college having made the promotion 
of the religion of Christ their special object, their 
chief alm having been that their Christian faith 
might dominate, their successors are to be solicitous, 
first of all, to continue Christlan. This Christian 
faith is declared to include recognition and accept- 
ance of the following doctrines: namely, that the 
Bible is the word of God; that Jesus, whose birth, 
life, death, and burial are described in the New Tes- 
tament, is identical with the Messlah or Christ pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament; and that acceptance of 
an atonement made by his death is indispenaable to 
salvation, These doctrines, with others, are to be 
presupposed as sound and true by the freethought of 
the Amherst student; that great body of modern 
literature which gives the verdict of scholarship 
against the doctrines thus presupposed is to be dis- 
carded from the apparatus of Amherst study; and if 
exceptional freethougbt in any student, recognizing 
the soundness of this verdict, shall offer, in one of 
the theses required In the college course, a statement 
of the reasons for accepting it, such statement will 
not be tolerated ! 

Such presupposition of absolute truth In a certain 
body of theological doctrine, such systematic exclu- 
sion from a course of study of all opposing state- 
ments and reasons, and such intolerance of the ex- 
pression of diverse opinion among those who are in 
the process of formation of opinion, must strongly 
tend to bedarken and mislead the majority of thoas 
who are subjected to it. The mental and moral 
characteristics produced by a long course of such 
training are so well described by Mr. Lecky, that I 

uote the pense from his History of European 

orals, Vol. II., pp. 375-377. 

It has always been the peculiarity of a certain 
kind of theological tezching, that it inverts all the 
normal principles of judgment, and absolutely de- 
stroys intellectual diffidence. On other subjects we 
find, if not я respect for bonest conviction, at least 
some sense of the amount of knowledge that is 
requisite to entitle men to express an opinion on 
grave controversies, A complete ignorance of the 
subject-matter of a dispute restrains the confidence 
of dogmatum: and an ignorant person who is aware 
that by much reading and thinking in spheres of 
which he has himself no knowledge, his educated 
nelghbor has modified or rejected opinions which 
that ignorant person had been taught, will, at least, 
if he ів а man of sense or modesty, abstain from 
compassionating the benighted condition of his more 
Inatructed friend. But on theological questions this 
has never been во. Unfaltering belief being taught as 
the first of duties, and all doubt being usually stigma- 
tized as crimInal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to which we find no parallel in other flelds. 
Many men and most women, though completely ig- 
norant of the very rudiments of biblical criticism, 
historical research, or scientific discoveries, though 
they haye never read s single page, or understood & 
single proposition of the writings of those whom 
they condemn, and have absolutely по rational 
23 either of the argumenta by which their 
faith is defended, or of those by which it has been 
impugned, will nevertheless adjudicate with the ut- 
most confidence upon every polemical question, de- 
nounce, hate, pity, or pray for the conversion of all 
who dissent from what they have been taught, as- 
sume, вз а matter beyond the faintest possibllity of 
doubt, tbat the opinions they have received without 
Inquiry must be true, and that the opinions which 
others have arrived at by inquiry must be false, and 
make ita main object of their lives to assail what 
they call heresy in every way in their power, except 
by examihing the grounds on which it rests. It is 
probable that the great majority of voices that swell 
the clamor against every book which is regarded as 
heretical, are the voices of those who would deem it 
criminal even to open that book, or to enter into 
any real, searching, and !mpartial investigation of 
the subject to which it relates. Innumerable pul- 
pits support this tone of thought, and represent with 
в fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite the nerves and 
Imaginations of women, the deplorable condition of 
all who deviate from a certain type of opinions or of 
emotions; a blind propsgandism or a secret wretch- 
edness penetrates Into countless, households, poison- 
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ing the peace of families, chilling the mutual confi- 
dence of husband and wife, adding immeasurably to 
the difficulties which every searcher into truth has to 
encounter, and ditfasing fur and wide intellectual 
timidity, disingenuousnuss, and hypocrisy, 

The results above described, of assuming a pre- 
supposed theology to be unquestionably true, appear 
moet glaringly when the persons in question are ig- 
norant in other departments also. Such persons will 
often talk freely, not knowing either that they ex- 
pose their own Ignorance, or that their cause itself is 
discredited by the efforts of stupidity to defend it. 
But these results appeat, and work in the same dia- 
astrous manner, in the theological department, in 
шеп and women whose minds have received a good 
general training, sud whose attainments have been 
arge in flelde where free research is permitted them. 
This state of things usually occurs when the theolog- 
ical bias has been firmly established in early youth, 
before the mind had learned to act for itself, or to 
appreciate evidence in any department. In such 
cases, it is comparatively easy for clerical directors 
to persuade them that reason is inadmissible in theo- 
logical matters, and that faith is the appropriate and 
the sufficient substitute for it. A lady of high calt- 
ure and refinement, and fluent in the expression of 
opinion in matters of politics, literature, science, and 
general education, explained thus her systematic re- 

usal to discass diversities of religious opinion: 
Many persons have been surprised that one во radi: 
cal in politics as I, should be во conservative in the- 
ology; but I hold the conservative aide, and I prefer 
not to discuss it," Very likely she realized (what 
was plain to me) that reticence here seemed, as it 
would seem in other departments, like a confession 
of weakness; but at any rate, she was quite decided 
to allow no comparison, in her presence, of ideas and 
the reasons for them, conflicting with her ideas and 
her reasons for them. 

It was prudence of the same sort that dictated the 
answer, when, in а general convention of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, the question was 
asked, How to met the reasons given by opponents? 
“Talk kindly, but avoid argument.” 

The reader will observe that President Seelye has 

used the artifice common to people of hia persuasion, 
of nssuming that disbelief In God fs the natural and 
pes accompaniment of disbelief in ‘‘the Christ- 
an Atonement” ; regardless of this immense difer- 
ence in the basis of the two bellefs, the former seem- 
ing an intuition of the human mind, judging from 
the almost universal aeceptance of it by peoples the 
most diverse іп character, cultivation, and attaln- 
ments, the other confessedly dependent upon docn- 
mentary evidence, which scrutiny proves to testify 
em strongly against the atonement theory than 
or It. 

It seems now to be settled that in Amberst Col- 
lege, while free thought" and „free inquiry" are 
allowed, the peculiarities which Orthodoxy finds In 
Christian faith are to be “presupposed” and to 
“dominate,” and, to this end, agrtain lines of argu- 
ment are not to be “tolerated,” and certain tenden- 
+ cles of thought are to be *'diacarded"' ! ; 

It may seem to some persons that President Seelye 
would have done better to “avoid argument," since 
it involved such point-blank self-contradiction as 
appears in the above extracts from his address, But 
s triumphant majority cares little for such consider- 
ations. The predominance of the theology which 
the President and bie party presuppose, will last 
throngh his life-time and through the next century. 
The people who assume bellef In “the Christian 
Atonement” to be as well founded as bellef in God, 
are yet sufficiently uumerous to supply Amherst with 
a long succession of students; and a majority of 
those studenta will probably, through the policy of 
repression and presupposition above indicated, still 
find the Christian ministry a satisfactory feld for 
thelr occupancy. 8 


SUNDAY OH SABBATH? 


The question was once more raised at а meeting, 
presided over by Dean Stanley, on Saturday last, 
whether any valid reasons can be alleged for exclud- 
ing the public from places like the National Gallery 
оп Sundays. What difference ів there in разара 
between allowing admission to Hampton Court or 
Kew Gardens, and allowing it to the Gardens in 
Regent's Park? The sole test of what Sunday 
recreation should be legal or the contrary ought 
surely to be, not the pecunlary profit of в company 
or an individual, nor the actual quantum of labor 
involved in it, but the profit, mental or otherwise, 
of the community at large. The adoption of any 
other test ів beset by difficulties which It la as well to 
make prominent. Only three originatora of our 
actual Sunday can possibly be suggested; namely, 
Moses, Constantine, or the Church. But equally 
with the seventh day Moses sanctified the seventh 
year; equally with the day of the sun Constantine 
sanctified the kalends of January; equally with the 
Lord's Day the Church sanctified a crowd of aainta' 
days, which the Reformation rejected. If we resort 
to the fourth commandment as the real authority for 
Sunday, we shall find the Sabbatarlan theory not 
quite во simple as at first sight appears. For, not to 
insist on the fact that the commandment In question 
forbide only labor, not pastimes or pleasures, ought 
we not to take the old Israelites as the best exponents 
of their own institution, letting our servants and 
cattle rest, as they did; and punishing Sabbath- 
breaking with stoning, as they did? Are we justified 
in neglecting to observe the seventh year, the seventh 
month, and the new moons, which were as distinctly 
ordained by Moses and as rigidly observed by the 
Jews аз the Sabbath? But even among the Jews 
there were different opinions as to the observance of 
the Sabbath. Because Moses had sald with respect 


to it, “Abidə ye every man in his own place," the 
Dositheans taught that in whatever posture a man 
found himself on the morning of the Sabbath, so he 
was bound to remain till the evening. The Rubbins 
invented thirty-nine negative precepts relative to the 
Sabbath, the apirit of which may be judged from two 
of them, Shoes without nails, they said, might be 
worn, but shoes with nails were a burden. People 
might not walk on the grass; for walking on it 
bruised it, and such bruising amounted to a kind of 
threshing. It wasa Sabbath degenerated into such 
trivialities as these that the early Church ultimately 
succeeded In superseding by the Christian Sunday. 

As regards Sunday in the early Christian Charch, 
the firat fact which demands attention 1s, that the 
obligatory observance of the Sabbath was never 
transferred to Sunday, but that both were for several 
centuries kept together. Public worship was pre- 
сізеіу the same on both days; and whilst each of 
them commemorated distinct events, the chief point 
of resemblance between them was, that orlginally 
they were both of them days of rest from labor, 
without any idea of abstinence from recreation, For 
the first three centuries of its existence, all games 
and business were permitted on Sunday, which was 
a day of purely optional observance, and the reverse 
of a day of gloom or self-denial. It was only by 
slow degrees that, as the Jewish Sabbath fell into 
disuse, some of its associations clung round the 
Christian Sunda Constantine made a law, which 
extended to 'the venerable Day of the Sun," that 
suspension of business which had hitherto been, and 
atill continued to be, customary on such purely clvil 
festivals аа the emperor's birthday, the kalends of 
January, and the thirty days respectively of harveat 
and yintage. The intent of the law was purely 
civil, and not religious; and in the same way, In a 
most remarkable edict of Theodosius, Sunday and 
other Christian festivals shared the solicitude of the 
law with tbe traditional festivals of heathen Rome. 
That Sunday at the end of the fourth century had 
still no Chriatlan preéminence is marked by the fact 
that the same law set apart from the transaction of 
civil business the two months of harvest and vintage, 
the kalends of January, the days of the founding of 
Rome and n the seven holy days before 
and after Easter, the days of the sun, and the days 
of the birth and accession of, the emperors. Secular 
amusements also, such as animal-baiting, horse- 
racing, and plays, were then for the first time made 
unlawful on Sundays, and the subsequent extension 
of laws. in the same direction have only confirmed 
the principle then asserted, But whether such laws 
were made in England or abroad, they enjoined pre- 
cisely the same respect for the saints’ days as they 
did for Sunday; so that if we ascribe the binding 
anthority of the latter to the institution of the 
Church, we are equally bound to observe the numer- 
ous salnts’ days, which have exactly the same au- 
thority and grew up In exactly the same way. 

The great authors of the Reformation clearly saw 
this difficulty, and, boldly breaking with the Judalcal 
or ecclesiastical past, they made Sunday a mere 
creation of law, and an institution of our statute- 
book. Recognizing the expedlency of a weekly day 
of rest, they saw that its sanctity depended no more 
on the fourth commandment than the criminality of 
murder depended оп the sixth. They saw that ite 
ultimate sanction lay, not in the authority of transi- 
tory religions phases, but on the permanent require- 
ments, both physical and moral, of human nature. 
Thus they established the principle. which in spite 
of Puritanlsm has never been wholly lost sight of, 
that the legislative protection of Sunday should bs 
rational and discretionary, guided solely by the 
utilities of the present, and not by the superstitions 
of the past. That such was the spirit of the Refor- 
mation admits of essay proof. Luther, rather than 
have the observance of Sunday "set up on а Jewish 
foundation,” ordered his followers to work on It, 
ride on it, dance on it; to do anything which should 
remove the encroachment on Christian liberty." In 
the Augsburg Confession the Protestanta declared 
that it was a great error to suppose that the Lord’s 
Day had been instituted in place of the Sabbath as a 
day to be necessarily observed, for that Scripture had 
abrogated the Sabbath, and taught that Mosaic cere- 
monies were no longer necessary. Cranmer spoke of 
Sunday and other days аз ‘‘mere appointments of 
the magistrate" ; and In accordance with this maxim 
was the law of Edward VI., which made it lawful 
for every husbandman, laborer, fisherman, or other 
person, on Sundays аз on other holy days, at har- 
vest, or at any other time, when necessity should so 
require, to labor, rfde, fish, or work any kind of work 
at their free will or pleasure." But most conclusive 
of all is Tyndale’s exposition, which is striking 
enough to be cited in full: “Ав for the Sabbath, we 
be lords over the Sabbath, and may yet change it 
into Monday or into any other day, as we see need, 
or may make every tenth day holy day only as we see 
cause why, We may make two every week, if it 
were expedient, and one not enough to teach the 
people. Nelther was there any cause to change it 
from the Saturday, but to put a difference between 
ourselves and the Jews; neither need we any holy 
day at all, If the people might be taught without it." 
Lastly, even Calvin ia said to have been found play- 
ing at bowls by Knox, when the latter vialted him 
one Sunday at Geneva, 

Then came the Puritanical reaction in the seven- 
teenth century, when on Sundays Englishmen would 
not so much as light their fires, cook their food, pay 
visits, or walk оці of doors; when the Long Parlia- 
ment had the Book of Sports, republished by Charles 
I., burned by the common hangman; when in Scot- 
land attendance at church was enforced by soldiera; 
when the Seasion at Aberdeen could see in the cus- 
tom of Sunday salmon-fishing the clear cause of an 
earthquake; when in the Puritan colonies beyond 
the Atlantic the profanation of Sunday could be 


classed with witchcraft and murder among capital 
offences. In those days the clergy preached that to 
play at bowls on Sundays was as great a sin as homi- 
clde, and that to give a feast or wedding-dinner on 
that day was ms criminal as for a father to cut lis 
child's throat. The unaubstantiality of the premises 
from which auch conclusions were drawn has been 
pointed out; but they still suffice to keep the hard- 
worked classes of our towns from any higher recrea- 
tion on Sunday than that afforded by gin, and to in- 
fluence rn to oppose any Innova- 
tions which seem to infringe on the Sabbath, —Lon- 
don World, May 16, 
. 


CELEBRITIES AT HOME. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL IN АТВЕМАВІЕ-ВТВЕЕТ, 


As becomes в cragsman of approved reputation 
Professor Tyndall dwells in the elevated range 0 
apartments which crowns the heights of the Royal 
Institution. Inured to fatigue by а long course of 
Alpine training, he makes several tímes а day, with- 
out apparent difficulty, the long and difficult ascent 
to the eyry whence he contemplates the ''infiníte 
azure of the past“ and the volcanic upheaval of the 
present with, sublime equanimity. That ів to вау, 
until he takes up his pen, when the equanimity ia apt 
to vanish, and trenchant sentence follows trenchant 
sentence, until the pulpits of Belfast and other places 
ring with furious denunciations of the successor of 
Davy and Faraday. My distingulshed and ever- 
helpfal friend," as Mr. Carlyle stylea him, if trench- 
ant on paper, Is far otherwise in his ordinary con- 
verse. An active, wiry, keen-eyed man, full of 
vigor and decision, he із endowed with в singularly 
Bweet and musical voice, and a manner almost 
careselng In its suavity. It was this contrast be- 
tween matter and manner which lent additional 
poignancy to the Belfast address. That petroleic 
oration, highly charged with inflammable and өх- 
plosive matter, was delivered with an unctuous delib- 
eration which drove the opponents of the speaker 
wild with rage, and provoked a conflict now happily 
at an end. It must not be understood from this that 
the aclentific world is ever at а loss for a controversy, 
or that Professor Tyndall has not the true scientific 
relish for debate; for he is at this moment engaged in 
в вегїев of experiments, the result of which, so far, 
has been to invalidate those of Dr. Bastian and the 
other supporters of the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion. Professor Tyndall is still continutng hie ex- 
periments, In a room, heated to an uncomfortable 
temperature, are endless rows of hermetically sealed 
tubes filled with infusions, none of which have at 
present displayed the strange forms of animal life 
generally found In them when exposed for a few daya 
to the open alr. Very great importance attaches to 
these tubes of Infusion of hay, codfish, sole, and 
other organic substances; and the eyes of scjentific 
Europe are strained anxiously towards the eultry 
chamber at the Royal Institution. Next to this 
apartment is the laboratory in which are prepared 
with infinite care and patience the beautiful physical 
experiments with which the Professor enlivens his 
lectures. But very few of those who witness the 
charming effecta produced in the theatre of the 
Royal Institutlon have any idea of the time end 
thought expended in the invention and arrangement 
of the necessary apparatus, and in the rehearsals 
necessary to insure that certainty of result for which 
the Professor of Natural Philosophy is justly cele- 
brated, For all new and original work the philoso- 
pher must perforce mske his own toole, and work 
with them and at them till they act perfectly. There 
is a forest of · tubes and an artillery of apparatus in 
this sclentific workshop, from which the philosopher- 
artifex again leads the way to the lofty writing-room, 
formerly occupied by his illustrious predecessors. 
With а loving and reverent hand he has marked 
every article used by Faraday. A tiny brass plate 
tells that this ample arm-chair once held the philoso- 
pher who first magnetized а ray of light and discov- 
егей magneto-electricity. Е ay, however, waa no 
friend of arm-chairs—at least for working in,—much 

referring an upright desk and a singularly uncom- 
ortable high atool, also treasured by Professor Tyn- 
dall. In а corner—behind в buat of Thomas Car- 
lyle, presented by him to his ever-helpful“ friend— 
hangs the famous barometer used during his Alpine 
tour by the handsome Cornish philosopher, whose 
eyes, as the ladies remarked, ‘‘were made for some- 
thing better than poring over crucibles.” In thle 
little room Davy and Faraday recorded the experi- 
ments made In the laboratory below, and in lt Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is very much at home" indeed during 
the scientific season. When that exciting period Is 
over, he invariably starts for Switzerland, having 
fonnd there for the last nineteen or twenty summers 
health, relaxation, and a strong influx of fresh ideas. 
By next season he will have built himself a '*moun- 
tain home” among his beloved peaks and glaciers. 
The spot he bas selected is in the centre of a region 
of unrivalled beauty and interest. From tha Bel Alp, 
hard by the upper valley of the Rhine, and not far 
from the spot where the Simplon road bende south- 
wards, he will enjoy on the one aide a magnificent 
view of the Matterhorn, the Weisshorn, and Dom, 
rearing their proud cresta above an army of icy peaks; 
on the other side is the great Aletsch glacler, 
bounded and fed by the giants of the Bernese Ober- 
land, the anowy axe-edge of the Jungfrau, the savage 
pinnacle of the Finsteraar, and the great central 
dome of the Aletschhorn. It was to the summit of 
the latter magnificent peak, epringing from enormous 

laciers, that Professor Tyndall last summer con- 

acted his bride, to the great delight of that lady, 
whose skill as a cragswoman is в source of infinite 
pride to her husband. 

His love of mountain scenery, his slightly northern 
accent, and his indabitable perfervi singentum 
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have led many to suppose that the famous savant and 
mountaineer i8 a Scot; but justice to Ireland compels 
us to point ont that he ia a native of the alster isle, 
—the descendant of a Gloucestershire family who 
crossed over to County Wexford about two centuries 
ago, when there was a kind of emigration of cloth- 
manufacturers from the vales of Gloucester to the 
eastern coast of Ireland. It is not difficult to believe 
that Professor Tyndall is the descendant of a long 
line of Orangemen. His father was а strong partisan, 
whose greatest pleasure was the study of controver- 
sial theology, and whose strongest conviction was the 
neceasity of warring against the Church of Rome. 
Read by thia light, the character of the воп»—һїв 
aggressive attitute to dogma of all kinds; his vigor- 
ous determination to push scientific investigation to 
ita utmost limits, irrespective of the requirements of 
creeds—may be easily explained. It may or may not 
ba worth while for the school-master of the future to 
decide how far athletic exercises tend to increase the 
Arm eC of mankind; but it nevertheless is 
a significant fact that the early education of John 
Tyndall was mainly athletic. He was already a big 
boy and a good swimmer, runner, climber, and no 
dull stadent of the noble art of self-defence, before 
Mr. John Conwill, a skilful teacher in one of the 
Irish national schools, took his mathematical educa- 
tion In hand, and marked out his firat problems on 
the snow ая mnater and pnpil returned from school 
together, In the earlier atages of mathematics his 
power of representing an image upon the tablets of 
the mind helped him very considerably; but hia cir- 
cumstances compelled him to earn the opportunity of 
self-culture before he could undergo any sufficient 
sclentific training. At first a member of the Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland, then an assistant in an 
engineer's office daring tue mania for railway exten- 
sion, next а student at the old muster-place of the 
Teutonic knights, vonng Tyndall worked hard, read 
Carlyle, and made many friends, among whom were 
Professor Hirst and General Wynne. Over and over 
again he determined to push his fortune in America; 
but fortune proved too strong for sound calculation, 
and the Transatlantic visit was reserved for the day 
when success was achioved, Fate and the desire for 
self-improvement led the young aclentist to Queen- 
wood College in Hampshire—the Harmony Hall built 
by Robert Owen aud his disciples,—where he made 
the acquaintance of Professor Frankland, in whose 
laboratory he spent a large portion of his time, At 
that period the [llustrious Bunsen attracted to Mar- 
burg a number of studente of chemical and physical 
acience, and among them were two natives of the 
British Islands, Frankland and Tyndall. Here, in a 
technical aense, they parted company, for Frankland 
devoted himself to chemistry, and Tyndall to physica, 
under the auspices of Dr. Knoblauch. Subsequently 
master and pupil became firm allies and pursued 
jolnt inquiries. Not till the year of the first Inter- 
national Exhibition did young Tyndall meet Fara- 
day, and the same year was signalized by the com- 
mencement of his long friendship with Professor 
Huxley. The two young sclentists were already 
looked upon as “rising men"; but were “without 
definite outlook, needing proper work, and only 
anxious to have it to perform. The chairs of Natural 
History and of Physics being advertised as vacant In 
the University of Toronto, we applied for them,—he 
for one, I for the other; but, possibly guided by a 
prophetic Instinct, the University authorities declined 
having anything to do with either of us. If I re- 
member rightly, we were equally unlucky elee- 
where,” 

Thus the second attempt of Professor Tyndall to 
cast his lot in the New World failed; but ample com- 
pensation came shortly afterwards when he was ap- 
. to the chair of Natural Philosophy at the 

al Institution. This post he has since filled in a 
fashion equally satisfactory to genuine scientific folk, 
and to the large portion of English society which 
affects scientific tastes, Following the precedent set 
by Faraday, Professor Tyndall has succeeded not 
only In original inveatlgation and In teaching acience 
soundly and accurately, but in making it attractive. 
In his lectures it is no longer harsh and crabbed, аз 
dull fools suppose," but puts on a seductive air, and 
woos the spectator with magical power. When he 
lectures at the Royal Institution the theatre 1з 
crowded,—not, as might be su , by blue-stock- 
ings, severe as to look and angular as to outline, by 
ancient men with long back halr, and younger aspir- 
ants with bulbous foreheads, but with the men and 
women of the great world,—the people who help to 
make society and history. In 1872 the New World, 
which would have nothing to say to young Tyndall 
twenty years before, succeeded in persuading the 
full-blown professor to visit it. At last John Tyn- 
dall got across the Atlantic, not as a toiler for re- 
nown, but as one of the foremost scientific men in 
Europe. His four months of lecturing excited ex- 
Xraordinary Interest, by no means diminished when he 
handed over the net profits of his tour to trustees, to 
be applied to the perpetual education in the universi- 
ties of Europe of two young Americans. Since then 
he has been engaged, on his own account and on that 
of the government, in many interesting investiga- 
tions. As scientific adviser of Trinity House he 
undertook а series of experiments on the atmospheri- 
cal conditions of the transmission of sound, which 
resulted in proving that fog is в better conductor than 
the clear air of a summer's day. This is only one of 
the many instances in which he has found scientific 
trath opposed to popular belief. At the present 
moment his interest is concentrated on the tubea in 
the hot room in Albemarle Street, and hia efforts are 
devoted to the settlement of a very vexed question. 
Since the famous experiments of Pasteur, scientific 
opinion bas been divided on the subject of spontane- 
ous generation, and a serious and well-considered 
attempt to solve the problem is now in progress. 
Despite the experiments of Dr. Bastian, Professor 


Tyndall still abides by his own, the result of which 
is, “at present," as he philosophically puts it, “that 
life has never been proved to have been produced in- 
Чора Ау of antecedent life." 

rma ln the alr and minute beings in infusions 
hare thelr charms, no doubt; but they are not per- 
mitted to absorb the entire attention of Professor 
Tyndall. The motion and structure of glaciera have 
formed the subjects of long Investigations, recorded 
in books written at various tlmes and for various 
audiences. In positive science the author of Heat, a 
Mode of Motion, has ever shown himself a phlloso- 
pher of а conservative turn of mind, taking nothing 
for granted but that which is absolutely proved. It 
is only when he reflects on the long duel between 
sclence and dogma that he steps into the borderland 
which connecta the true domain of science with the 
region of hypothesls, Then the spirit of William 
Tyndall, the martyr to his zeal In translating the 
Bible, comes out, and the philosopher of Albemarle 
Street relieves his spirit by utterances which, if pro- 
mulgated in the time of his hero, Giordano Bruno, 
would have resulted in his involuntary cremation 
coram populo, But we do not burn philosophera 
now, and Professor Tyndall and his friend Professor 
Huxley may, from the altitudes of Albemarle Street 
and South Kensington, preach euch doctrine as seems 
good unto them without fear of the secular arm.— 
London World, May 10, 1811. 


AN IRISH PHILOSOPHER. 


“Aisy, Misther, aisy; it’s jokin’ you аге, sure, 
spakin’ of Providence to an Irishman; it’s like tellin' 
a hungry man about his gran-faither's tine dinners! 
Didn't you never hear how Providence wouldn't stay 
in the counthry along wid the Orangemen ?—it's as 
thrue as that wanst there was kings in Ireland of our 
own blood and bones, that Father Murphy spakes 
about, Them was the days, when we bad kings and 
a Providence to look afther ua; when our best crop 
wasn't childer, and there never come mouths but 
there was praties to fill them! It’s jokin’ you are, 
Misther! What! ls it afther tellin’ me you'd be, that 
Providence doesn't live over the say wid the fine gin- 
tlemen, and niver looks in here at all, at all! Thruth, 
thin, if we was to wait for Providence, we would be 


‘like Rory waitin’ at Dubling for the thrain from 


Limerick to Cork! Didn't you niver hear what hap- 
pened to Phelim O'Conor, whose daughter was the 
purty girl you was winkln' at? (Sure, thin, an’ 1178 
not blushiu' you are, to find we have eyes?) Faith 
an’ I'll tell you the story. You see, Phelim was 
comin’ home by the King's Moss one night, ав light- 
headed вз a lamp-post, an’ as merry and lively as а 
а lark, whirstlin' tunes whiles, and repatin’ pathera- 
navies lf а lonesome thought came across him; but 
few of them did. All at wanst it sthruck him to 
véesit his old friend M’Carthy, whose house was a 
quarther of a mile off the road,—and by the same 
token he forgot his friend had gone to Austhralia. 
So, you see, he laves the road, and athrikes across the 
counthry fur the house } ап! when he gets there he 
knocks, callin’ out, ‘It’s me, Phellm O'Connor, во 
don't be disturbed, my darlin’,’ and divil a one was 
there to answer him. So, Misther, he knocks and 
knocks for some time, sittin' down for the convay- 
nance of it on the door-step, where the whusky sent 
him asleep, and sure when he waked up it was the 
blissed morning! an' that was the way he got the 
rheumatis he died of,—rest his ould bones! Isn't it 
the blissid thruth I'm tellin’ the gintleman, Rory, as 
if it came from Father Murphy himself? No, no, 
Misther; if we don’t come up wid Providence on the 
straight road, we best uot tarn off to it to look afther 
him, What is the matther with the counthry at this 
minute, but the rheumatis that she gotten sittin’ 
down by her bogs and waitin’ on Providence; more 
belike she will die of it—the poor ould creture! 
What! ів it afther conthradictin’ me you'd be?—an’ 
a purty opinion you must have of Providence, if you 
think he’s been looking afther Ireland thie eight 
hundred years, an’ made such a mess of it! Bad 
luck to you, Misther, it’s ashamed you ought to be 
for spakin' in that way, tho I says it as knows 
little about Providence. Faith, an’ there's a hun- 


dree years on to Mlather's purgathory for that!—eh, . 


Rory? 

„Belave in purgathory? Yes, an’ bedad you'd 
betther be afther doin’ the same; but I niver mate a 
raysonable gintleman, did you, Rory ?—they was all 
made deficiant In rayson, and got the land to make 
up for it! Falth, here's Misther jokin' again! How 
can I tell you about purgathory that have niyer been 
there ?—thruth, an’ you'll know &bout it time enough 
am thinkin’, But maybe you will be goin’ to the 
other place right on, like & thrue Prothestant; it 
wouldn't be purllte, Rory, would it, to keep the gin- 
tleman waitin'? Which is the other place? y 
will you be askin’ me about it, that have so many 
friends of your own there? Sure, thin, you're 
spakin’ for the sake of it. Well, if you must know, 
it’s the place for—Prothestanta an' propriethors, an’ 
if you're the one or the other, Jasus—blessed be his 
name—and Father Murphy protect you! Belave in 
Father Murphy? That's like your way of spakin’ 
about Providence. Ugh! I wonder where half of 
the praties an’ the whole of the rint goes? Belave 
in Father Murphy! Plaise don't be blasphamous, if 
none of your kind niver was raysonsble. Oh, Rory, 
macusbla, here's Misther not aeein! we're jokin’ him! 
But listen; you'll hear the whole bllesed thruth abont 
me and Father Murphy, and thin you'll know i1 I 
belave in him. 

„I was wanst at D——, that I wint to, to buy rib- 
bans for my purty Kate Devlin, that's now the wife 
of my busom, but my sweet-art that thin was, The 
weather was fine and frosty, and the wind keen, 
makin’ the pint of my nose as red as my neckercheef ; 
brusk weather, witb blue and white the ouly cullers 
on the ground and sky, and I rayched the town, by 


runnin’ and sliddin’, half an hour before I expected; 
and faith, when I did, it’s ready I was for a dhram o* 
pottheen to drive the cowld from my nose and fin- 
gers; so sure I turned in to the ‘Irishman Rampint' 
to have one, It's not in the middle of the glass I 
stopped that mornin, nor at the botthum nayther, 
for I dhrunk right on to the end of the second; and 
thiu I was comfortible. To complate my recovery I 
stamped wid my feet and sthruck my bands across 
undher my oxtars, an’ over my shouldhers, an’ all 
the time I was winkin' at purty Mary that sarved the 
pottheen; when what should I hear from the room 
inside but the voice of Father Murphy spakin’ of 
Rory Riggan—thavs me, Misther,—and laughing at 
me as if 1 was the best joke in the world, "AW hisht, 
says I, ‘Mary darlin’, whisht, and let me hear what 
his rayverence has to say of me this mornin'.“ So I 
goes зіву, and claps my ear to the kayhole, listenin’ 
and holdin’ up my finger to Mary to be quate, Fin- 
ish your glass, says Father Murphy to his friend. 
‘Finish your glass, Pether, and it’s myself will pay 
for another; sure it's only a year I'll have to put on 
to Rory's purgathory, an’ the poor boy will soon buy 
it off agin,’ says he. "Thruth,' says Pether, ‘an’ its 
right you are, Brother Murphy, an’ it's purgathory 
we could niver do wid out,’ says he; ‘it’s betther nor 
tides (tithes) an’ an establishmint,’ saya he; but is it 
thrue that Rory is'goin' to be married?’ "Faith, 
thin,’ says Father Murphy, ‘an’ it's too thrae; but 
it’s myself that’s sorry for it,’ saya he, ‘for when the 
childer come, and it’a the big pot they put on the 
‘fire, divil a half of what I get out of him will I get,’ 
says he. ''Here's to purgathory! says Pether, 
dhrinking his glass dry; ‘and may it's fires niver 
quinch,' says he, ‘and the people always belave in 
it.’ 'Whee-ee-wul saya I, whirstlin’, ‘the top of the 
mornin’ to you, Father Murphy, an’ be d—d if 
Rory Riggan is the fool you take him for,’ says I. 
An' wid that I buttons my coat up, claps my hat on 
my head, and walks off wid my stick; an', by japere, 
that та the last I heard of Father Murphy's вег- 
mons 

Didn't I not tell you that I pay my tides? what 
more would you be askin’ about? Sure, thin, an’ I 
wish I hadn't to doit. Why, do yourself belave in 
the voulantar seestem ? 1 never knewn what it was. 
You see when 1 pay my tides I can't help it, and 
when I used to pay Father Murphy It was ‘can’t hel 
it,’ all the same; an’ the parson had an Act of Parli- 
mint, and the priest had purgathory. What other 
seestem ia there of gettin’ our money, that you call 
the voulantar aeestem? Lavin’ it intirely to myself! 
Sure, thin, I'd lave the money intirely in my pockit. 
Thrust me, Misther, for а knowlidge of the humane 
crature; depend upon it he's raysonable at botthum, 
an’ only gives when he expects to have valee re- 
caved! But, Misther, tell me what the Protheatants 
say for thimselves anint their establishmint, for of 
coorse they're raysonable cratares? What! that 
they must extermainite Popery; thrutb, thin, they 
may take credit for the work, an' that's jiet what 
they' Papists want,to do to them, By japers, the 
Prothestants and Paplsts are like rival docthors, each 
wantin’ to pison the other, In ordher to get the whole 
practice; but, bedad, it's too bad of the Prothestant 
docthor to make the Papist pay for the pison! 

"I'm an industhríous man, Misther, an’ pays my 
rint an’ tides, an’ do every other thing that's honest 
or accordin’ to law; an’ there's some as would wish 
me under the ground for it; an' It's not but there's 
some rayson in them too, The Protheetants an’ pro- 

riethors, isn't what they ought to be, more nor the 

apists and priests. Did I ever shoot a propriethor? 
Why, thin, an’ no I niver did; but It’s many а one of 
their breed that I’ve knewn put out of the way with 
satisfaction to my heart. І niver hears of a propri- 
ethor's beein’ shot but I saya ‘Glory be to God— 
Amin!’ for you see, Misther, It's à eight hundred 
years’ fight we've been carryin' on, and worsted in it 
always; for, thrue to spake, Providence is on the side 
of the English. What can I think of Providence for 
keepin’ on that side? Thruth, thin, I don’t think of 
him at all; he always sides with the strongest am 
thinkin’, and if we was to be the strongest he would 
be with us, and thin, as Father Murphy says, who 
could be aginst us? In the mane time we must do 


‘our best for ourselves widout him, an’ divil a thing 


is there for it but to shoot pro riethors. Shockin 

What's shockin’? Isn’tits ockln" to be forcin’ the 
money from the poor boys to feed and clothe in lux- 
ury hell-fire heretics? Did you niver hear the like of 
that, which is no more justice bekaise It is law, than 
Mulligan la just, bekaise he’s a lawyier. Shockin’! 
by japers, this Is what's shockin“. There was Paddy 
Conor lived down by there, a decent, industhrious 
man, wid a faamily of seven, and his wife Judy 
what bored them, and at the time I’m spakin' of 
she was goin’ about wid the eighth—blessed be the 
Father of all! It was the time of the pratie deseese, 
and we all was very bad off; but Paddy had more 
childer than praties, poor boy, and it was by the 
kindness of his neeboors that life was kept in him 
and his, Well, sure enough, his rint fell due, and 
he couldn't pay it, as I say, and they waa resolved to 
make him, or else dhrlve him out of the counthry. 
Now, I вау they was wrong. How сап a man can 
what be cannot сап? could you, or me, or another 
опе do what we couldn't do? Thruth, thin, and we 
could not. But the propriethor conldn't see that, or 
if he did be wouldn't belave it, which comes to the 
same, Well, one cowld, frosty night, when the 
winds was whirslin' like divils over the counthry, 
comes the agents of the 8 and dhrives 
Paddy and his out of their house, and took the roof 
of it and threw down the sides and put fire to the 
furniture—all in the name of the blissid Acts of Par- 
limint; an’, hell conshume them, they sald they'd do 
the same to them that took the poor things in. 
Well, it was that. night that an ould friend of Pad- 
dy'a—l'll not name names—saw Paddy, heartbroken 
in the cowld, repatin' patheranavies on his knees by 
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his poor Judy—rest her sowl,—who was dyin’ before 
him, by the bare hedge, of the child she was barin’ 
him; while the rest of the childer was shiverin’ 
about her, their skin red wid the wind, and not juice 
enough in their bodies to enable them to shed tears; 
an’ he saw her dia, as I say, an’ a day or two afther, 
sure, Paddy and his were scattered like leeves from а 
tree that the wind forced off and thin drave away; 
and it was as if no one cared for them; but—Pad- 
dy's friend shoot the propriethor! Och! bother your 
raysonin’ about it, it’s niver in Nature to stand it, 
whativer be the Acts of Parlimint; and depind upon 
it, Misther, under an Irishman'a cowld-bloodidness 
there's always à warm heart!“ London Leader. 
M áo ' 


CHURCH INTERFERENCE WITH SCHOOLS. 


In New York and other cities where the adherents 
of the Cathelic Church are numerous, and where they 
exert ьп influence in political affairs, the leaders 
have rarely falled to show a dispo-ition to control the 
civil government, to direct the public revenues to the 
support of Church institutions aad break down the 

ublic school system. "These leaders have learned 
rom experience that all direct assaults upon the 
school system will end in their defeat; ao they re- 
strain thelr followers and seek to undermine the 
1 and indirectly control it. In New Tork elty 
they secured the passage of an act by the last Demo- 
cratic Legislature, in which It was proposed to ride 
over the school authorities and put into the schools 
as teachers, without the usual sanction of the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education, as many nuns 
as they could find in their convents. ‘The bill has 
been repealed. 

Many yeara since, New York State established a 
non-sectarian institution for the education and cor- 
rection of juvenile delinquents, This did not sult 
the Catholic leaders, and so they have taken steps 
which have resulted In the establishment of school 
or house of refuge, aud have secured the passage of 
an act which makes it incumbent on the justice com- 
mitting such juvenile offenders to send them to such 
sectarian institutions as the parent or guardian of the 
offender may direct. Of course the State ia obliged 
to pay for the support of such offenders, and at the 
present time New York is paying anuually a quarter 
of а million dollars to a Catholic institution called 
the Westchester Protectory. ч 

Recently а trouble has occurred in the public 
schools of New Rochelle, New York. It has been 
the custom to read selections of the Bible, in no 
sense sectarian, and to repeat the Lord's Prayer; 
but from this exercise the children of Catholics were 
excused, and allowed to come info the school-room 
at а later hour. Recently, however, the pastor of 
а Romish church informally objected to the reading 
of the Bible in the school, and claimed it as a right 
that the children of Catholics should be excused 

» from attending such exercises. The result has been 
that all of the children of Catholics were excused on 
request of their parents, numbering about one hun- 
dred of three hundred and fifty pupile. It soon came 
about that the opening exercises were so disturbed 
as to render it necessary for the discipline of the 
school to modify the rule excusing Catholic children, 
во as to require them to assemble in a clasa-room at 
the opening hour and there remain while the opening 
exercises took place in the йел assembly room of 
the school. is was a fresh cause of offence to 
the parents of Catholic children, and a large number 

“of them have signed a petition, indited in discourte- 
ous terms, to the Board of Education asking for 
redress, They also demand that King James’ version 
of the Bible be excluded from the public schools, 
that the Catholic version be substituted therefor, and 
a Catholic teacher be employed to read the same to 
the pupils. a 

These are but indications of the hostility of Church 
leaders to our school system, Had they the power 
to do it, the non-sectarian public school system, so 
highly prized by Ameticans, would soon become ar 
institution of the past.—Boston Journal. 
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ULTRAMONTANISM AND WAR. 


The contest in France has more and more devel- 
oped itself as a struggle of the clerical party to gain 
session of power, and to drag the French people 
nto the efforts of the papal party in Europe to re- 
store the temporal power of the Popp. The Ultra- 
montane press throughout Euro ail the act of 
‘Marshal MacMahon as a victory of the religious party 
and a return to the politique clericale. The leading 
members of the extreme Roman Catholic faction In 
France openly express thelr exultation, The Jour- 
nal des Débats, which has represented so long and во 
ably the cause of moderate constitutional government 
and of reasonable religion, confesses that the clerical 
party now governa France. The German press— 
official and non-oíficlal—have received the deposi- 
tion of the Ministry, and will receive the dissolution 
of the Assembly, ss the triumph of Ultramontanism. 
The Berlin National Zeltung quotes Dr. Manning 
in a recent address to the Catholics, in words to the 
effect that ‘‘the victory of the conservative party io 
France and the solution of the Eastern question will 
mean the independence of the Holy See." How, 
asks the German organ, is the Independence of the 
Holy See or the restoration of the temporal power of 
the Pope to be obtalned but by a war with Italy? 
And howis & wsr with Italy to be carried on but 
by France? And how is Russia to be defeated in 
the Eastern question bnt by a holy alliance against 
her of the Catholic powers? 

Even the Pope has avowed his sympathy with 
"the party of order" in France, and has openly 
pryphesied to the Polish pligrims the defeat of the 

scovites and the possibility of the restoration of 
the Polish nationality and kingdom. The whole 


German press regard the recent events in France as 
full of danger and threat to the peace of Europe. 

The present condition of affairs in France and 
throughout Europe is undoubtedly perilous In the 
extreme, and one from which great disorders and 
even war might possibly spring. The Republicans 
and the moderate Constitutionalists of France should 
have the profound sympathy of lovers of liberty in 
every country, With great self-control and much 
care, they had built up an orderly and constitutional 
form of government, under which a sound conatitu- 
tional habit of self-government would have gradu- 
ally developed itself. 'They only needed tlme and 
experience to have founded whatever best suited the 
temperament of the French,—a monarchy with a par- 
lament or а republic. Everything seemed to favor 
& calm and peaceful growth of free institutions. 
Suddenly tha clerical party took advantage of the 
prejudices of an honest but. obstinate old man, and 
plunged the country Into what may produce anarchy 
ог revolution. All the Legitimist and Bonapartiat 
factions are now united against the Republicans. 
Free speech and free press are at once fettered. 
The servants of the administration are employed to 
force or deceive the people. The whole question of 
the government of the nation is to be thrown back 
on the country, and no man can say what the end 
will be. It certainly looks as if the excellent prog- 
reas begun was to end in disorder and tyranny. The 
triumph of the party of repression and of clerical 
bigotry seems for the time being complete. Yet, 
with all these appearances of the coming victory of 
Ultramontanism, we hold to the opinion so often 
expressed in these columns, that the day has passed 
for any great triumph of the Roman Catholic Curta, 
whfether in Europe or America. 

The world! has passed by the Roman Church as a 
great coutrolling power, Her history is too well 
known to all reasonable men. No large party could 
be formed now throughout Europe to make any great 
sacrifice for her. No war could possibly be entered 
upon in her behalf. The day of crusades or holy 
wars Is passed. Italy, her home, rejects her, aud 
France has not blgotry or even religion enough to 
recelve her. The mora! danger of Europe now is 
from indifference and sceptlcism, not from the tri- 
umph of bigotry and superstition, It is true that in 
the present state of affairs in Europe any alliances 
and combinations are possible. War brings strange 
bed-fellows together. Necessity might even put 
Catholic France on the side of Mohammedan Turkey . 
against Italy and Germany. But there ie little dan- 

ег of this, The French peasantry care little for the 

ope, compared to . And even if the Marshal 
becomes Dictator, he ів the last to desire a war with 
modern ideas and the strongest forces of Europe. 
Even under а new coup d'état France will be peace- 
ful, and the tempora) power of the Pope will remain 
a relic of the Middle Ages.—N, Y. Times, 


* 
Tue REY. Ов. RITCHIE, of Edinburgh, though a 
very clever man, has met with his match. en 
examining а stndent as to the classes he had at- 
tended, he said, "And you attended the class for 
mathematics ?"* 

Tes.“ 

How many sides has a circle?” 

"T wo," said the student. 

“What are they?“ 

What а laugh in the class the student's anewer 
produced when he sald, “Апр inside and an outside!“ 

But this was nothing compared with what fol- 
lowed. The doctor having sald to this student, 
Er you attended the moral philosophy class also?’ 

‘Yes. 

"Well, you would hear lectures on various sub- 
X. Did you ever hear one on ‘cause and effect ?" 

"Yes. 

Does an effect ever go before a cause?“ 

„Tes.“ 

“Give me an instance.“ 
Aman wheeling a barrow."' 

The doctor then sat down, and proposed no more 
questions, 


A MOTHER tried hard to teach her child the im- 
personelity and omnipresence of God. How well 
she succeeded was shown by an incldent which oc- 
curred just after. The little gn had the promise of 
an orange, half of it at the time and the other half 
when she had taken her daily nap. She twisted 
herself about and closed her ayes, but the prospect- 
ive orange circamyented sleep. At last ehe cried, 
„Mother.“ ` 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Ig God in you?” 

Yes, dear." 

„And In me?” 

“Certainly; my child!“ 

And is He in the orange, too?“ 

Ol course He is!" 

"Well, the God in me wants some orange!" 


PRESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard says that, contrary 
Р the usual course of Nature, he is growing younger 
natead of older as years advance. About twenty 
years ago, when he was a tutor and proctor, he was 
disturbed one night by a noise in the yard, and, 
going out to see what was the matter, he heard а 
yolce exclaim, ‘Неге comes old Ellot." But last 
winter, walking into town one evening, he met two 
under, uates, and heard one вау to the other when 
he had passed by, I wonder where Charlie le going 
at this time of night." 


Tae superiority of man to Nature ів continually 
illustrated in literature and in life. Nature needs 
an immense quanity of quills to make в goose with; 
bat man can make a goose of himself in five minutes 
with óne quill. 


Poety. ——. 


[For Tax INDEX.) 
WITHIN THE FOLD. 


The study-door was open wide, 
And on the table by his side 
The preacher's open Bible lay; 


And on that book a work of skill, 
His sermon—text, "The sun stood still"— 
From out the book of Joshua. 


Glad that his weekly task Was done, 
He sat and thought that he had spun 
A mighty web of truth that day. 


A shadow falling on the floor 
Made him look up, and at the door 
Stood Sarah Blink in dress of gray. 


“Come іп," the preacher kindly sald; 
And in she came with nipping tread, 
Quite glad the summons to obey. 


«І hoped that I should find you here,” 
Bald she; “but now I almost fear 
To tel! you what I have to вау," 


“You need not speak, for I can guess 
The atate of mind you would confess; 
My sermon here will light your way," 


And then he said, "Both far and near 
Bold donbt asserta in accents clear 
That Soripture's claims it will survey. 


“Апа in our own beloved church 
This self-same doubt ів making search; 
So here against it I invelgh." 


His sermon he began to read; 
It told how Israel's chosen seed 
From cruel Egypt fled away, 


And how the Lord made dry the bed 
Of the Red Sea, and through it led 
Those Hebrews to a brighter day. 


How through the trials of that race, 
Wonders adapted to each case 
Were wrought, which none could e'er gainsay. 


And that for God, who wrought them all, 
It was a matter very small 
To stop the sun at broad noon-day. 


And they who doubt that act divine 
Square all things by their little line 
Of reason, and are far astray. 


Buch was the sermon; and Mias Blink 
Then sald, “Dear friend, you mustn't think 
That I the faith seek to betray! 


" All that you've sald is atrictly true, 
But yet thore is no need that you 
Such argumenta at all display. 


“For read your text, ‘The sun stood still.“ 
Can any but a stubborn will 
Deny the fact those words convey ? 


“My trouble is not baneful doubt, 
"Тіз not what's in; but what's left out; 
"Tis what the Scriptures fail to say. 


“Problems like these I atrive to solve; 
Was John the Baptist e’er in love? 
Did Ruth or Esther dress in gray? 


“The mother of St. Peter's wife, 
What fever threatened her poor life? 
The scarlet, typhoid, brain, or hay? 


“Hundreds of questions like these three, 
Pressing for answer, made me flee 
To you, dear friend, in sore dismay,” 


"I'm pained to know your state of mind,“ 
The preacher said; *but you shall find, 
In thé next sermon 1 essay, 


“Your needed comfort; for I long 
To give to them whore faith is strong 
All the assistance that I may. 


“And soon I'll form a class, whose task 
Shall be to thoroughly unmask 
Each dim and hidden gospel ray. 

“For you have shown how truly vain 
Is the attempt to make mors plain 
My text, to those who look away 

“From Scripture and the Church, and turn 
To Science, at whose feet they learn 
The true salvation to delay. 

"Зо henceforth I shall strive to teach, 
Souls that beyond the doubtgr's reach 
Confess the Scripture's holy sway." 

“Tig well; aud now, dear friend, adieu,” 
Said Sarah; may the Lord review 
Your labors, and your faith repay." 
The study-door was open wide, 

And on the table by hia side 


The preacher's open Bible lay, 
W. H. H. 
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С А BANGOR paper says: The London Circus went 
from here to Farmington, arriving there on Sunday, 
and ‘church-goera were much disturbed, One clergy- 
man requested any of the members of his church 
who interded to go to the show next day, to call on 
him and get a dismissal first." The circus company 
onght to be fined for disturbing worshippers in their 
worship, and the clergyman ought to be crowned 
with a cap-and-bella for his bigotry and petalance. 

“ Doctor’ ——,” says а correspondent, "in a city 
not fifty miles from Boston, advertises himself as a 
‘Christian Scientist,’ and adde, after the announce- 
ment of his office hours—'No Medicine, Medium- 
ship, or Mesmeriam.’ yd If the last ia true, he 1s no 
Christian; for Christianity offers medicine for dis- 
eased souls in divine grace," a mediator or medium 
in “Jesus Christ," and mesmerism in “instantaneous 
conversion." This dubious Doctor ought to learn 
his own trade better, if he would not pass for в 
quack, 

THE JUDICIAL OATH is rapidly coming to be a 
patent absardity. Says the Tribune: Judge Brown 
of Baltimore has decided that John Chinaman can 
testify in the cqurts, He helti that the State Con- 
stitution in requiring that a witness should be- 
lieve in the existence of a God, and admit hia moral 
accountability for his acts, did not exclude witnesses 
who believed in a Supreme Being that worked in and 
through Nature, though they might not have faith in 
the God of the Chriatlans. 
no reason to suppose that the Chinese believed that 
there was no God, and that they were not account- 
able for their acts elther in this world or the next. 
He therefore concluded to allow a couple of Chinese 
laundrymen to testify against a man who had as- 
saulted them, This seems to be a roundabout way 
of establishing John’s competency as a witness. 
The Chinese god only hears what is said in his ргев- 
ence, and an oath administered outside of в јовв- 
house wlll not bind the consciences of these pecullar 
pagans. Chinese testimony is admitted in the con- 
sular courts of China, in California, in New York, 
and many other States, but no importance Ís attached 
to the oath." 

Ir THE LIBERALS of the United States had vigor- 
ously defended their principles last year with refer- 
ence to the Sunday question at Philadelphia, and 
not suffered their cause to be lost by default, such 
paragraphs ss this from the Christian Statesman 
would not be written: ‘‘The Board of Managers of 
the Permanent International Exhibition ір Philadel- 
phia recently decided by a unanimous vote to keep 
the Exhibition closed on the Sabbath, It is no secret 
to апу who have watched the course of the Managers 
that there was a serious division of opinion on this 
question, and that the unanimity of the decision, as 
well as the fact of such a favorable decision at all, 1s 
wholly owing to the firmness of a number of Christ- 
lan men. All honor to them for the renewed victory 
they have won for the cause of Ohrlstlanity and good 
morals. It ought also to be remembered in this con- 
nectlon that, had the decision of the Centennial 
Commission last year been adverse to the Sabbath, 
it would have been almost inevitable that tbe Perma- 
nent Exhibition would have followed obediently the 
evil precedent, Thus one victory paves the way for 
another. Let the friends of the right thank God and 
take courage." Yes—and these successive victories 
of the crafty enemles of State Secularization will at 
last end In State Christianization, unless the adher- 
ents of secular freedom wake up and organize. 

IN ніз FOURTH OF JULY oration at Oakland, Cal., 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll said: The school-house is 
now coming to be the finest house In every village 
and town in the land. Therefore I thank every Pu- 
ritan that encouraged education. There are a good 
many people dissatisfied with the public schools. I 
think the worst thing that could happen to them 
would be the introduction into them of the teaching 
of religion, 1 do not think it ls right to tax people to 


He added that there was 


employ somebody to guess for them, Gueselng 
ought to be free. I-don't believe in taring a Cath- 
olic to have a Protestant do his guessing. I don't 
believe In taxing a Protestant to have a Catholic do 
his guessing; and I don't believe In taxing the man 
who believes in neither religion, nor in none, to have 
any one do his guessing for him, The moment that 
any religion 1s taught in the public schools that mo- 
meht will be the end of education in America. Let 
them have all the churches they want, all the books 
and the tracts they want, all the printing they want, 
and let those who believe in it pay for it and nobody 
else," Col. Ingersoll epeaka aa if this worst thing" 
had not "happened." Is it possible that he can be 
ignorant of the fact that religion is taught in almost 
every public school in the country? Only іп a few 
places, such as Cincinnati and Chicago, Is it wholly 
discontinued. Here In Massachusetts It Is poaltively 
required by law. 


“І AM NOT а fatalist about progress,“ writes Rear- 
Admiral Maxse, in his recent little treatise on Woman 
Suffrage; indeed, I regard the belief in insensible, 
inevitable progress—a progress to be attained with- 
out human striving—to be as pernicious as any old 
theological belief that sent men striving on the 
wrong track. It absolves the majority of men from 
responsibility. There 1s surely no law to make us 
wise. I cannot belleve it possible that progress wil 
come to a people that does not make constant effort 
to be worthy of it. Progress of course means im- 
provement. Individual improvement is, to a great 
extent, the result of individual effort, but it is af- 
fected by external circumstances and institutions, 
National progress means the improvement of these 
circumstances and institutions for the general bene- 
fit (as for instance by an Education Act or reform of 
the Land Tenure system), and must be the result of 
national effort. I look around and do not observe 
much sign of this. The men who endeavor to In- 
Itlate national or political effort—politics being only 
а means to national effort—are too often ridiculed 
as theorists or decried as disturbers," Nothing 
во wise as this has fallen under our notice for 
many в long day. From lack of these perceptions, 
or sometimes from dread of the labor and coat of 
acting upon them, the libera] cause crawls at asnall’s 
pace, or even slips backward. Men wait to be anen- 
durably oppressed and stung to resistance, rather 
than be at the pains of preventing oppression. 


TAE Pall Mall Budget of June 30 lashes the Rit- 
ualists with a most unstinted liberality, as follows: 
“The letter which the Times prints from a corre- 
spondent signing himself G. M. C. contains a de- 
fence of The Priest in Absolution which ought not to 
be permitted to pass without a prompt and decided 
rejoinder. We may say of it at once that, if the 
writer’s fundamental assumption could be admitted, 
his defence of the work in question would be very 
effective; but, unfortanately for him, the assump- 
tlon is so far from being admitted by the great mass 
of Englishmen that they reject it with something 
like indignation whenever it is definitely put before 
them. С. M. C.'s argument is briefly this: that 
priests require the same sort of Instruction as to the 
mode of treating the ‘diseases of the soul’ as doctors 
require for dealing with ‘diseases of the body’; 
that The Priest in Absolution is ‘one of the most 
valuable books we priests possess upon the study of 
the diseases of the soul'; that it is written 'ex- 
pressly for the edification and instruction of priests, 
and not for the idle inquisitive gaze of a careless, 
worldly-minded laity'; and therefore that worldly- 
minded laymen have no right to be any more shocked 
by its contents than by those of a work on pathology. 
All this would be very plausible if we were prepared 
to concede the claim which tacitly underlies It, 
which claim is in effect this: that we prleste'— 
that is to вау, G. M. C. and hia party in the Church 
—!ровзевв, in virtue of our priestly office, a power 
over diseases of the sonl similar in ita effecta to, but 
altogether higher and more certain in its mode of 
operation than, the power possessed by the physician 
over the diseases of the body.“ And that Is exactly 
the pretension which all but a weak-minded minor- 
ity of G. M. C.'s countrymen regard as at once ridic- 
ulous and intolerable. For them the Rev. John 
Smith, after he has become a ‘priest,’ remains John 
(or may be even 'Jack' or 'Johnny') Smith as 
much as before,—a sensible snd modeat, or an empty- 
headed and prurient youth, as the case may be; and 
the notion that he is converted by his orders into 
Father Smith,’ with a vested right to put indecent 
questions to married and unmarried women and 
little boys and girls, is one which is not to be borne 
with for a moment.“ 


"FEELING A TRUTH-DISCOVERER.” 


Rev. Mr. Putnam, under the above caption, con- 
tributes a letter to this issue of TRE INDEX which 
seems to require notice. He objects to the position 
that "emotion Is always a subjective phenomenon 
which conveys no objective information whatever,“ 
and thinks that, if this position is Implied by the 
scientific method, he must be more clearly opposed 
to the latter than ever as the “sole authority in re- 
ligion.” 

1. The first objection he urges 18 contained In an 
extract from the Inquirer, where it is lald down that 
the intellect cannot show slavery to be wrong, and 
that sentiment alone condemns it; that 0 far аз 
the head is concerned, slavery can hold Ив own," 
but that it finds its Waterloo in the heart of man." 

In all this there ls great confusion. The power of 
human sympathy із enormous, but it did not alone 
or chiefly overthrow slavery. If the intellect had 
not perceived that slavery, as such, is the denial and 
destruction of right human relations, which can only 
be understood by the understanding faculty, i. e., the 
intellect itself,—if the idea of equal natural rights 
had not, In the process of socio-moral growth, grad- 
ually acquired all the force of a supreme moral prin- 
ciple or law, which it could not have done except 
as the result of thought, —the conscience of mankind 
would have remained unstirred by all the evile of 
slavery, and the heart of man" would never have 
been enlisted on behalf of its victima, The abolition 
of slavery has been caused by the general march of 
civilization, the growing conviction that one man's 
right to his liberty ів as good as anotber's (a convic« 
tion which Is the result of comparison, and therefore 
of a strictly intellectual process), and the increasing 
perception of the social, political, and economical 
evils from which slavery in modern times is insepa- 
rable, If heart“ alone is enough to discover the 
wickedness of slavery, why did not Jesus discover 
it? He certainly had “heart” enough; his religion 
is mostly made up of ''sentiment' and feeling“; 
yet he could live all his days ln the actual presence 
of this measurelesa ‘iniquity without leaving a word 
of protest against it. If It needs nothing but heart“ 
to rouse men against the slavery-system, then Jesus, 
who has always been considered the tenderest and 
moet sympathetic of human beings, must lie under 
the reproach of utter heartlessness. But if, in order 
to discover the wickedness of slavery, the world must 
needs pass through long centuries of experience, 
education, and slowly maturing faculties,—if the 
evila of slavery become visible only in the light of an 
intelligence which civilization alone gradually cre- 
ates,—then Jesus“ insensibility to the wrongs and 
miseries of the slave is no reproach to him, but 
merely an inevitable consequence of the social bar- 
barism in the midst of which he lived. 

While, therefore, we unhesltatingly admit the ne- 
cesslty of a deep and strong sentiment against 
slavery, in order to arouse men to the point of abol- 
ishing it, we still hold that the true cause of this 
feeling, and therefore the true origin of the great 
reform to which it led, lay in the Intellectual percep- 
tion of the moral, social, and political character and 
effects of the alavery-system. 

2, The next point we are asked to consider is л 
quotation from Hume, who dlsparages that philos- 
ophy which ascribes the discernment of all moral 
distinctions to reason alone without the concurrence 
of sentiment." Mr. Putnam has found an able and 
distinguished coadjutor, But great names, merely 
as such, count for little with independent minds, 
“Discernment” Is the perception of differences or 
characteristics; and to claim perception of апу sort 
as a function of "sentiment" Ія an extraordinary 
slip for а writer usually so acute as Hume. Moral 
distinctions" cannot excite any ‘‘sentiment’’ what- 
ever, until they have first been dlscerned,“ or per- 
celved, by the intellectual faculties or reason.“ 
On the face of It, the statement of Hume betrays a 
carelessness and inexactitude of thought quite surpris- 
Ing in one of his great ability. 

But take Hume’s own Illustration, “Examine the 
crime of Ingratitude, for Instance," he says, which 
has place wherever we observe good-will expressed 
and known, together with good offices performed, on 
oné side, and a return of ill-will or indifference with 
ill offices or neglect, on the other, Anatomize all 
these circumstances, and examine by your reason 
alone in what consists the demerit or blame; you 
will never come to any issue or conclusion,” 

Let us see. In the first place, ingratitude as such 
is simply the absence of gratitude; properly speak- 
ing, it is not a “crime,” which is an act and not a 
feeling, but rather a lack of those sentiments which 
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ought to be reciprocally excited by kind sentiments 
and acts on the part of another, It le justly con- 

- дешпей by the moral judgment of mankind, because 
it manifesta total insensibility to that law of reciproc- 
ity which is well expressed In the adage, One good 
turn deserves another," Ingratitude is immoral be- 
cause it le failure to pay a just debt—disregard of 
the obligation imposed by the voluntary acceptance 
of kindnesses; and mankind condemn it precieely as 
they condemn any other omission to discharge a 
manifest duty. This being so, the essence of in- 
gratitude lies In the false, unnatural, and undeserved 
RELATION between the benefactor and the benefici- 
ary; everybody condemns the latter because he does 
not reciprocate, In feeling and act, the goodness he 
has experienced at the hands of the former, Now 
this relation of non-reciprocity, like every other ге- 
lation, must be perceived, before it can excite any 
moral sentiment whatever. But the perception of 
relations is thé distinctive function of the intellect 
or understanding. Hence it follows that the de- 
merit or blame" of ingratitude conaiste in the sub- 
stitution by the ingrate of a wrong relation for the 
right one which he ought to hold towards his bene- 
factor, Hume'a loose statement shows that he has 
not applied to this case his usual critical acumen ‘and 
power of analysis; he was evidently very sleepy 
when he wrote the passage Mr. Putnam quotes, and 
must be excused on the well-known principle that 
‘seven Homer sometimes nods.’’ In every concelv- 
able instance, it will be found that accurate analysis 
must trace all moral perceptions to the intellect, not 
to the heart; and that emotion, feeling, or sentiment 
is simply a subjective consequence attendant on 
these perceptions,—a subjective reactlon to the outer 
or objective fact, but not a perception of It. 

We have preferred to answer Hume’s own state- 
ment, rather than Mr, Putnam's paraphrase of it, 
because the latter introduces more than Hume him- 
self warrants, Of course we hold that a man, in 
order to be а moral being at all, must possess the 
power of moral perception; we admit that this 
power deals with relationa of a special kind, but hold 
that the perception of all relations, no matter what 
their kind, ів essentially an intellectual act, and 
never In any instance the act of mere sentiment. 
“The Moral Sentiment must declare that he is to 
blame," says Mr. Putnam, Not so. The moral 
sentiment connot declare“ anything; it can only 
feel. That which ''declares" (i. 6., frames a definite 


proposition) is necessarily the faculty which conjoins 


subject and predicate; and no faculty but the Intel- 
lect has power to do this, ita own distinctive act. 
The proposition, “Ingratitude is wrong," ls like 
every other; It simply enunciates or formulates в 
perceived relation; it is the affirmation of an objec- 
tive truth; but it ls the work of the intellect alone, 
not of the heart, which (to repeat a truism ad 
nauseam) can feel, but never think. It ia the intel- 
lect, not the heart, which thinks; and why there 
should be во much repugnance to admitting a self- 
evident truth, it is difficult to understand. Until it 
can be shown that mere feeling constructs proposi- 
Чопа with subject and predicate which formulate re- 
lations among existing facts, our position will re- 
main impregnable: namely, that moral perception is 
the only avenue of objective Information аз to moral 
relations, that moral relations can be perceived and 
affirmed by the intellect alone, and that moral senti- 
ment is simply the subjective reaction consequent 
apon moral perception. In other words, ethics are 
the sclence of moral relations, subject to the stable 
acientific method, and not dependent upon the end- 
less and unaccountable freaks of shiftigg human 


emotions. 


а THE MYSTIC PIETY OF THE ORIENT. 

One among the benign results which are sure to 
come from the free, thorough, and impartial stady of 
religion in the large, will be the recognition, euch as 
has never been made before, of elementa of value, 
in some instances very rare and imperishable value, 
in faltha other and foreign to our own. Bacon sald 
of Aristotle that, **after the manner of the Ottomans, 
he thought he could not safely reign unless he made 
away with all his brethren.” So has it been with 
Christianity, In its insistance for itself of sole and 
exclusive claim, !t has closed the eyes of its followers 
to whatever of merit and true beauty there might be 
in other religions, and so has done agrieySus, a deep, 
and irreparable injustice to those religions. And 
thie injury has reacted powerfully upon itself. 

As religion le seen, now almost for the first time 
distinctly and clearly In history, to be in its elements 
a thing native to the human soul, not planted there 


by any communication from without, natural and 
normal, not exceptional! or miraculous, в great chapge 
comes to the mind that reads, We have focal ad- 
justment in the glass never before attained; things 
come into clear outline and pronounced character 
where before all was dimness and confusion, New 
light-points spring up in what had been only dark- 
ness, and we wonder at the spectacles of beauty 
never hitherto seen or even suspected. A great study 
1s opened, one that must be prosecuted with Interest 
and enlarging profit doubtless for ages to come. 


I think there may be no fact in the Eastern world 
of more significance for the student of hlatory than 
the appearance of the Sufi mystics. They are quite 
numerous still in the East, but little known as yet to 
us in the West. Sufism seems to have come, as 
much else has that is best in religious history, from 
a cross, cross of Mohammedanism in ite best ele- 
ments, by the poetic imagination and mystic piety of 
India. We find it first about one hundred years 
after the death of Mohammed, and it seems to have 
flourlahed greatly in the subsequent centuries, par- 
ticularly the thirteenth, fourteenth, atc. Dschelaled- 


din Rumi (died 1262) is thelr great poet; but Rubis, 


eighth century, Ferededdin Attar, thirteenth century, 
and Dschami, fifteenth century, are names of high 
eminence ір their calendar, 


We find in these saints a clear recognition of the 
transcendence and utter incommunicability in speech 
of the spiritual, as also deep sense of Its Immanence, 
we may вау its overshadowing sole nce and 
power. There are no loftler, more lusclous strains 
anywhere than they employ in celebrating the loves 
and the satisfaction of the soul, its deep bathing and 
perfect exhilaration and ecstasy in the One, the ob- 
ject of its inmost uttermost longing and aspiration. 
All the vocabulary of affection, of passion, ie ex- 
hausted in the language of these rapturous bards. 
They read, too, the symbolism, see eternity in time, 
the yadiance of the everlasting in the forms and pro- 
cesslon of the seen. Thus there le in all the ecatasy 
and boundless leap of their thought а sobriety, 
sanity, and polae, that we miss quite frequently In 
the utterances of the Indian mystics. 


“These words," gays Aslel, ‘although apprehended 
by the ear, are nevertheless addressed to the inner 
sense; for since the spiritual world is infinite, how 
can it be that its realities can be stated In speech? 
A certaln similitude or hint, however small, іа given 
in speech ; but beware that you ask not more of this, 
since those things can never In any sdequate or com- 
plete way be conveyed in language." 

“This universe," says Dechelaleddin, is a drop 
from the ocean of his beauty, unable from its fulness 
to be contained in that bosom,” 

“The beauty of woman," says Sururl, one of the 
commentators, de а ray, not of the object we are 
drawn to love, but of God. The mystic looks upon 
the face of the supreme beauty in the manifestation 
of every individual nature, and loves, since he sees 
in this beauty the revelation of the glories of the 
divine name." 

Ав religion Is the attestatlon In the human sou! of 
this supreme presence and the inner communing of 
the spirit with that same, all the special forms of 
faith become comparatively indifferent; they are par- 
tial, at best proximate and temporary, or, аз Buddha 
expressed it, mere raft to carry over the treasure,” 
They are essays, and stand comparatively taken on 
the same plane, “As water from the glasses,“ says 
Dschelaleddin, is all poured into one vessel, so all 
the pralses are mingled together. Since he that is 
celebrated is wholly one, all religions form but one 
rellgion." One of hls English critics lately has as- 
cribed a like expression (we do not now remember 
to have seen it in his writings) to Mr. Emerson, 
that all religions are 'the same wine poured Into dif- 
ferent glasses," All men," says Hafiz, seek their 
beloved, and all the world ia love's dwelling; why 
talk of a mosque or a church?“ 

I have only room left hera to give a brief extract 
showing their thought of prayer, its nature and the 
answer for it. Might not such a conception be 
safely and perhaps usefully Imported into our Christ- 
laulty of to-day? This which we give із by Dschel- 
Aleddin, taken from Tholuck's Anthology of Oriental 
Mysticism, I use Mr, Alger'a translation from the 
German, as it is far better than I could furnish :— 


' Allah!" was all night long the cry of one oppressed with 


care, 
Till softened was his heart, and sweet became his lips with 
prayer; 
Then near the subtle tempter stole, and spake: “Fond 
babbler, cease, 
For not one ‘Here am I’ has God e'er sent to give thee 
peace," 


With sorrow sank the suppliant's soul, and all his senses 
fied. 

But lo! at midnight, the good angel Chiser, came and 
sald: 

“What alla thee now, my child, and why art thou afraid to 
pray? 

And why thy former love dost thou repent? Declare and 
say." 

Ah!“ cries he, "never ence spake God to me, ‘Here am I,* 
Bon; 

Cast off, methinks I am, and warned far from his gracious 
throne," 

To whom the angel answered: “Hear the word from God 
Ibear: . 

‘Go tell, he said, yon mourner, sunk in sorrow and de- 
spalr, 

Each ‘Lord appear’ thy lips pronounce, contains my 
‘Here am I’; 

A special messenger [ sand beneath thine every sigh; 

Thy love is but a girdle of the love I bear to thee, 

And sleeping in thy ‘Come, О Lord!’ thus lies ‘Here, son,“ 
from ше,” 
^ C. D. B. M. 


NON-SECTARIAN SCHOOLS, 

It may be safely assumed that a large majority of 
the American people would say that they are In favor 
of non-sectarian public schools. And yet It must be 
doubted whether a majority of these same people, if 
more closely questioned as to what they mean by 
non-sectarian schools, would not answer in a way 
that would indicate that they have no Idea what ab- 
solute non-sectarianism means, but have ln mind в 
kind of schook not indeed supported by any one sect 
or in the intérest of any опе sect, but In which, 
nevertheless, their own religious tenets are to some 
extent distinctly maintained and inculcated. The 
Boston Journal, in some recent remarks on the actlon 
of the Roman Catholics towards the public schools 
in New Rochelle, New York, very accurately repre- 
веп{а the attitude of this large class of citizena. 

The circumstances of this case were (according to 
the Journal's statement), that the. schools were 
opened, as most of our public schools are, with read- 
ing of selections from the Bible and repetition of 
the Lord's Prayer." From this exercise Catholic 
children, however, had been excused if their parenta 
requested it, and were allowed to enter the achoo! at 
a later hour. As most of the parents did request it, 
the schools became disturbed by so large s number of 
children coming in after the opening, and the new 
rule wàwadopted that the Catholic children should 
assemble at the usual hour in a separate room and 
wait there during the religious exercises in the 
general room. Whereupon the Catholic parenta peti- 
tioned the Board of Education that their own version 
of the Bible should be substituted for the King 
James translation (probably for use of their own 
children only), and a Catholic teacher be employed to 
read it. This would seem to be putting things on the 
ground of equality and fairness, provided religious 
exercises were to be permitted [n the schools at all. 

But the Journal evidently does not see the case In 
this light. With great naiveté It saya that the relig- 
ious exercises authorized in the schools—the reading 
of the Bible and the Lord's Prayer''—were in no 
sense sectarian,” and that the Catholic opposition is 
only в part of a bold and determined plan to break 
up and destroy 'the non-sectarian public school 
ayatem, во highly prized by Americans." And this 
la the exact position of a very large portion of the 
people of the United States. They see nothing sec- 
tarian In reciting the Lord's Prayer“ and in reading 
the Bible as а special religious exercise in the schoola! 

The people who take this position are Protestante— 
mostly Evangelical Protestants. And as between dif- 
ferent sects of Evangelical Protestants, there may be 
nothing specially sectarian in auch an exercise. But 
as between the great body of the Protestant sects and 
the Roman Catholics, such an exercise has always 
been regarded by Catholics as a dietinctive mark of 
Protestant worship, and hence is sectarian from the 
point of view—that of the free State—which takes 
in both divisions of Christendom. 

And from the same comprehensive point of view 
the exercise ls also sectarlan, of course, for other rea- 
sons. Why isthe Bible read in this formal way in 
school except as a book of special religious authority? 
Why ia the Lord's Prayer“ repeated except on the 
ground of the belief that Jesus was a teacher of re- 
ligion specially commissioned by divine authority? 
To all those, then—and they make no inconsiderable 
portion of the American people,—who do not and 
cannot accept the Bible or Jesus ns occupying any 
exceptional position of authority in religious history, 
this exercise, with which our public schools are gen- 
erally opened, is sectarian and stamps the schools as 
sectarian. It is an exercise that helps strongly to 
uphold certain religious opinions—opinlóns concern- 
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ing Jesus and the Blble—which may be dear to the 
majority of American citizens, but which are In 
direct opposition to bellefs of a large minority quite 
as sincerely held and ав warmly cherished, 

Why should в Jewish child be expected to join, 
етеп by passive silence, in a religious exercise from 
the New Testament, which, according to his faith, 
is not an authoritative religiohs book? Or why 
should a child who is taught by his parents at home 
the rationalistic view of religious history, by which 
Jesus and the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures are 
pnt, as natural productions, into fhe same company 
with other eminent religious books and teachers, be 
expected at school to pay even indirect homage to 
Jesus and the Bible by a religious exercise founded 
upon the prevailing bellef of Christendom concerning 
them? It is clear that a large body of the American 
people need to be educated to a more correct defini- 
tion of sectarlanism—to a definition that will respect 
others’ rights of belief as well as their own,—and 
that our schools wil not become ‘‘non-sectariin’’ 
unti) all religious exercises as such are removed from 
them. W. J. P. 


Communications. 


FEKLING A TEUTH-DISCOVEREH. 
DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 

In your letter to Mr, Chadwick, you say that 
“emotion is always a subjective phenomenon, which 
conveys no objective information." This statement 
is so utterly op to my own ideas that I feel as 
if I must say в word and ask if you really mean it. 
If this is a part of your “‘scientific method," then I 
am still more clearly opposed to it than ever as а sole 
authority In religion; for, if there ів no ‘objective 
information" in the feeling, then it seems to me that 
both God and virtue are subjective beliefs altogether. 
Please consider candidly these few thoughts I offer. 

In the first place, I would call your attention to 
an extract from an article in the Inquirer ;— 

“Take the question of slavery. Has any purely 
intellectual process ever demonstrated that it is 
wrong? The sentiment against It has not been 
founded upon reason, but the reason upon the senti- 
ment. Calhoun has not been answered by mere 
logic; he has not been argued down, but crushed 
by the generositles of advanced humanity, If one 
has а heart of stone, we can't prove to him that 
slavery ів wrong. He must have feeling, emotion, 


in order to give reason something to work upon, and 
this feeling іа the ultimate tribunal that gives the 
decisive condemnation. So far as the h is con- 


cerned, slavery can hold itẹ own. It finds its Water- 
Joo in the heart of man.” 

Let me now give you an extract from Hume to the 
same effect :— 

“Tt is easy for a false hypothesis to maintain some 
appearance of truth while It keeps wholly in gen- 
. erals, makes use of undefined terms, and employs 

comparisons instead of instances. This is particu- 
larly remarkable in that philosophy which ascribes 
the discernment of all moral distinctions to reason 
alone without the concurrence of sentiment. It is 
impossible that in any particular instance this hy- 
theala can so much as be rendered intelligible. 
amine the crime of Ingratitude, for Instance, 
which has place wherever we observe -will ex- 
ressed and known, together with offices per- 
ormed, on one side, and а return of ill-will or In- 
difference with ill offices or neglect, on the other. 
Anatomize all these circumslances and examine by 
` your reason alone in what consists the demerit or 
Kame; you will never come to any issue or conclu- 
slon." Home's position is this: that the intellect 
can only judge of matter of fact and relation; that 
in regard to the crime of ingratitude all it can do ia 
show that certain facts and relations constitute in- 
gratitade; bat that these facts and relations are 

worthy of blame, that is, that they constitute a 

wrong, is the declaration not of reason, but of senti- 
ment. He affirms that ‘‘morality ia determined by 
sentiment,” taking (as I understand it) the position 
of Mr. Chadwick, and ln opposition to your own. 
It does seem to me that this position is incontro- 
vertible. If a man affirme that a certain line of con- 
duct is right, you prove by the intellect that hia con- 
duct comes under the term Ingratitude. If he has 
the feeling of а man, he will submit. But if he has 
not the feeling of & man, but plumply admita that 
his conduct is ingratitude, and that ingratitude is 
not wrong, how can you convince hím of error? 
Reason is exhausted [n showing that he ia ungrate- 
ful, but if he says, “I’ve aright to be ungrateful,” 
reason has nothing more to вау. The Moral Senti- 
ment must declare that he is to blame. 

Is not this proposition, “Ingratitude is wrong,“ 
an objective truth? Is it a mere ‘subjective phe- 
nomenon?" But our total source of information in 
regard to this proposition ів, according to Hume, the 
moral sentiment. Does not the moral sentiment, 
therefore, give '*objectlve information ?" If this wss 
simply my own individual conviction, I might yleld, 
thinking that I was mistaken; but when I am forti- 
fied in this position by so keen and clear в thinker as 
Hume, one of the great champions of the rights of 
the intellect, as untrammelled by custom or prejudice 
as yourself, then I think I must be right, for it Is not 
kalch, but experience, that demonstrates what I affirm. 
I do not say that feeling is infallible, any more than 
the senses are infallible; but as the senses do give us 


truth, though we must sift their testimony, во I вау 
the sentiments give us truth, though we muet also 
sift their testimony. It is the office of the intellect to 
sift the testimony of both, but the intellect goes too, 
far when it rejecta the senses altogether as giving any 
objective information; ao I say it goes too far when 
it rejects the sentiments as giving no objectlve In- 
formation whatsoever. Human feeling ів a truth- 
discoverer. It does come in contact with the out- 
Ward universe, and conveys to the mind of man 
impressions of a reality outaide of that mind. I am 
willing to submit my sentiments to the intellect for a 
full and thorough analysis; bot I am not willing that 
the Intellect should throw them aside as шеге sub- 
jective phenomena. In the light of feeling there is 
a Revelation of God, of Humanity, of Virtue, tran- 
scending what the Intellect can give of its own mo- 
tlon, ithont thle light I could not traverse the 
pathe of existence with any hope or co Tt is 
what comes into my heart, and flashea from it In joy 
and power, that fills the unlverse with its nob]est and 
sweetest meanings. 

But remember what I offer is not the outcome of 
my own passionate longing, but the perception of a 
hard-headed, unpoetic thinker Ике Hume, Perhaps 
lam а Sentimentallst;“ but how will you answer 
Hume? Truly yours, S, P. PuTNAM. 

NORTHFIELD, Mass, 

яш 
THE CYNIC, 


Cave canem, Iam he. An honest hostile note is 
to clear the air. If I have imbibed a apirit of 
ostility to tbe way of the world, it is perhaps my 
mísfortane more than my fault. I have had grief 
enough to kill an acre of Canada thistles. If it had 
happened to bave a softening instead of & hardening 
effect, I suppose things would have been better with 
me, —ог at least different. 

It ls said te be policy to fall in with the popular 
current; but there must be an opposition party, and 
I constitute that party. I prefer to be on the un- 
popular side the defeated, the wrong side. What is 
the right side? In purely mathematical questions, 
there is, I suppose, little difference of opinion; but 
everywhere else right means that which is backed by 
the largest count of noses, the strongest battalions, 
the biggest pile of dollars. But, you say, numerical 
superiority does not justify wrong; you claim the 
€ accuracy of the private judgment; right is 
right although under the ban of the whole world and 
upheld by only a single voice. Very well; 1 agree 
with you. Iam willing to admit that perhaps I am 
right and the world is wrong. 

Among all the creeds, parties, churches, and cliques 
with which the world is filled, I find no resting- 
place, My faculty of dissent is Inexhanstible. To be 
one of а lot,—smooth subminsive rogues confederated 
for mutual admiration, and to gsin power over out- 
sidors, and to give to thelr performances the justifica- 
tion of numbers? Not I; It is my fate to be a lone 
man. How reconcile magnanimity with success, 
courage with conformity? The more voices say 
“Ay,” the more must I say No,“ to keep the bal- 
ance. It ia a sphere on which wé dwell; why all 
huddle to one side of it? I am devoted (without 
cholce on my part) to the cause of the weak, the un- 
successful, the imperfect,—and the evil? What is 
evil? Poor desplsed wrong side of things, I will take 
up for you every time. 

What is conservatism? Iron tension of а claw at 
the throat of the prey. Radicalism? Rebellion 
crowding for room to live; not merely for the neces- 
sities of physical existence—the contented thrall is 
surest of them,—but the freedom of movement and 
br coop» which tbe best men most value. 

atis law? The sagging weight of mediocrity, 
the pltiless imbecile average social drift that hangs 
Its Christs and Cartouches on the same gibbet. Gov- 
ernment is the combination of the successful, the 
low flung devotees of gross material self- dize- 
ment; law is the expression of their will. is stub- 
born inert Philistine viscosity holds the pudding 
together, and exhibits a strong tendency to collect 
around the plums. Law ia the rules of the game of 
life, made by and for the winners. 

It is they who can give rules to the game and en- 
force them,—would yon expect the losera to control 
the game? Law is based on power; any pretence of 
deriving it from anything else Is Insulting hypocrisy. 
Law is always an interested opinion, never a candid 
speculative opinion. Itis the conspiracy of the win- 
ners,—an Artificial advantage with which they, in- 
satlable, seek to enhance their natural advantage. 

What is Christianity? A degeneration? A narrow- 
ing from free universal speculative thought to some- 
thing smaller and more practical? er is 
the wn dweller in а anug little house; Paganiem, 
the Nature-Inspired wanderer under the wide firma- 
ment, Paganism, behind its husks, was the love of 
Nature, the involuntary worship of visible beautiful 
existence; Christianity is the real idolatry,—it wor- 
ships the system it has Fonstructed, the salvation- 
scheme of which It claims sole proprietorahip; while 
the healthy heathen feels in himeelf no need of sal- 
vation,—he ls saved from the start. Christianity 
(not Christ’s kind but the available popular kind) 
worships logic rather than cosmic truth; always wor- 
ships something artificial and man-shaped. Paganism 
always has been the cultus of genius; Christianity, 
ог апу systematic, logical, moral religion, the cholce 
of the small, the prudent, the timid sycophants of 
fortune, Christ was not a Christian, and although 
saturated by inheritance and education with the 
ethical bias, was yet too universal a soul to allow it 
to eclipse all other truth to him; his struggles were 
toward the sunlight, away from the lamplight. Were 
he to live again to-day he would be thought a horrl- 
ble irreligionist by Orthodox Christians, precisely as 
he was by Orthodox Jewry. 

What is God ?—this something invoked in justifica- 


tion of all sorts of deeds, this wall against which 
sanctimony backs itself? Cause poe philo- 
sophical necessity of unphilosophical minds; grand 
labor-saving hypothesis; a taking hold of things by 
the wrong end, the end farthest from us; how clamsy 
and how natural] What is God? Mordant to the 
kaleidoscopic 1 nation of the people; deaperate 
effort of confu dismayed ignorance to anchor 
itself. For practical purposes is the Cerberus 


that guárds the bourgeois Elysium. What is the 
Devil? The wrong side of ; the negative pole of 
theism ; the hostile element ln Nature. The Devil is 


equally worshipped with the God; God le pompously 
propitiated in the cathedral; Devil le feared and re- 
— in the heart. To God they give falth, but to 

e Devil, works. Devíl-worship has also its public 
shrines; they who bow lowest to him on 'Change 
shall not mise their reward—and punishment. How 
reassuring, how certifying to us of the universal 
unity, to know that the Church is built with stolen 
money pirated from labor in the labyrinthine chicane 
of business. It ia mercantile success,—tbe legal 
larcenious appropriation of more than equitable pay 
for the work of effecting exchanges, that has built 
the churches іп every land. The trader geta pomar- 
sion of his over-wage by the grace of the Devil; but, 
feellng some secret misgivings, he repairs to the 
Church, and there by the grace of God he obtains a 
perfect title to his spolls. 

The enlightened mind conceives in Nature neither 
favor nor opposition to man, but necessity; an im- 
patia order, to be understood and made use of, А 

ree mau worships no God, fears no Devil. An hon- 

est man's code is the same in temple or market- 
lace,—the consequence of which is that there is 
ittle show for him in either place. 

What is holiness? Childish attempt to grasp the 
Sweet and avold the bitter? Inordinate desire for 
happiness? Aspiranta after the beauty of holiness 
make of their personal righteousness (with which 
they hope to secure eternal felicity) a grim idol to 
which every other consideration ls sacrificed. The 
devout Із the supremely selfish who hesitates not to 
make everything—the miseries of humanity, the mis- 
fortunes, errors, and sufferings of himself and hie 
frieuds (especially his friends)—usefu) material in 
building up a preconceived style of character (or at 
least reputation) such as will give him an Indisputa- 
ble claim to an eternity of exclusive enjoyment. He 
waives the immediate necessities of healthful life in 
the interests of an imaginary future. 

What is virtue? Brilliant profession, or obscure 
practice? Is it at all compatible with what the world 
calls succeas? The average social canons, estimating 
everything in that indiscriminate quantitative way 
we know во well, are simply жатр, 'The loftiest 
and the lowest natures seem abont alike liable to fall 
under the social condemnation. Society has no 
mercy for extremism ; will destroy it if possible; but 
if it cannot, will fall down and worship it. 

Many have dreamed of a new when moral 
quality should no longer be estimated all of repute, 
or of the overt act, but of the interior apirit, —when 
man might spurn the barriers which were necessary 
to fence the beast, But the golden вре comes 
slowly; nowhere yet have we seen a whole man in 
happy harmony with a whole socialism. 


Thus far snarleth the cynic—yea, farther, even 
ad nauseam. Whois he? No one in particular; a 
little of everybody,—of all those who have felt the 
gauzy pinions of their youthful enthusiasm col- 
lapse helplessly in the heavy atmosphere of real 
lite. G. E. T. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


———————— 
THE JESUITS vs. SECRETARY THOMPSON. 


The Jesuits are about as much in keeping with 
modern society as the priests of the ancient Egyptian 
goddess, Is'a, or the ‘Phrygian Mother," Cybele, 
would be. Three or four generations ago they were 
suppressed as а social nuisance. Since their revival 
by Pius VIL, in 1815, they have been making hay 
while the sun of reaction shines. They evidently 
think themselves a terrible set of fellows,—mysterious, 
subtle. aud sly, like J. Bagstock.” And yet the his- 
tory of their order, even in its palmy days, shows 
that in the long-run they have always brought 
themselves to grief by a lack of that very worldly ' 
wisdom which they are commonly reputed to poesesa 
in such large measure. Founded by a romantic 
Spanish lunatic and knight, Ignatius Loyola, who in 
the tedious*hours of convalescence from a wound, 
had ecstatic vielons and Platonic intercourse with the 
Virgin Mary, who has ever since been the patron 
goddess of the Jesuits and their sole object of wor- 
ship, they arose contemporaneously with Luther and 
the great Reformation in the Teutonic world, In 
fact the Latin fanatic Loyola, set himeelf regularly 
to work to bring the Reformation to naught. Hume 
says in his History of England, in describlng the 
machinations and plots of the Jesuita against Queen 
Elizabeth, whom they hated as venomously as they 
hate Bismark дот"; that the 1 then 
new, was specially devoted to teaching the young, 
not because it was friendly to the diffusion of lw. 
edge, but, the dissemination of knowledge among 
the people being no longer preventable in the prog- 
resa of society, the Jesuits took upon themselves the 
office of perverting it and drugging it во that it 
might not destroy superstition. So says Hume. 
The prominent American who just now enjoys the 
honor of Jeayit hostility above any other is Secretary 
Thompson of the Navy Department, who has written 
a book which undertakes io demonstrate that a 
Catholic priest cannot be a good citizen of the re- 
public, and that the Catholic Church is in al) re- 
spectas un-American and anti-American, a menace 
and a peril to democratic institutions. We have 
just glanced through the book in question, and 
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should judge from а mere cursory look at its con- 
tents that, while Secretary Thompson la full of in- 
formation about his subject, he lacks the skill of a 
ready writer. His style is somewhat watery and dif- 
fuse, but he has p ered all the facts, so that the 
average reader will, after a perusal of his book, find 
himself in possession of a large fund of knowledge, 
in regard to Romanism. The Jesuits have adver- 
tised the book by their attacks on the author, во that 
it must find, sooner or later, ап immense sale, For 
aught we know, it may come to bear the same rela- 
tlon to some near-at-hand encounter between Roman- 
ism and Americanism, which Helper's famous Irre- 
pressible Conflict bore to the struggle between free- 
dom and slavery. In their replies to Secretary 
Thompson, the gentlemen who write S, J. after 
their names affirm that they love American inatitu- 
tions, popular freedom, and freedom of all kinda, 
th a most ardent affection; and that the altimate 
triumph of Romanism and Jesuitism in the United 
States, which they say is only a question of time, 
will show how fond of popular llberty they and their 
Church are, But how does it happen that the Jes- 
ulta and the Roman Church are such deadly foes of 
liberty in all European countries, and so friendly to 
{tin the United States? Will Father Wenniger rise 
and explain? In France just now, whose adminis- 
tration Is under Jesuit control, editors are fined and 
imprisoned for discussing public men and measures, 
во that there is no freedom of the press there, A 
parliamentary majority is overridden and dispersed 
by a president who was the mere creature originally 
of the Corps Législatif; and MacMahon is substan- 
tially an absolute dictator doing his pleasure without 
regard to the will of a majority of the French elect- 
ors. This is the kind of treatment which popular 
sovereignty recelves at the hands of Jesuits in 
France, Why should it be dearer to them in the 
United States? An explanation is in order just here. 
The Jesuits are & very sanguine lot of gentlemen. 
For long years they gave out that they were aure ul- 
timately of capturing the great Empire of Russla. 
But unfortunately for them Russia haa ceased to tol- 
erate them and their Church. Doubtless it would 
bea fine thing for them to get control of a great, 
growing, modern community like Russia or this 
country; but the prospect of their doing so is not 
good, They are everywhere great intermeddlers in 
politics, One of their political maxims is that 
"through anarchy comes hierarchy,’’ or the rule of 
rlests, Some of thelr organs have announced that 
tary Thompson la to be removed from the Cabi- 

net becahse he has offended their order, We opine 


not. 

The Republican party is во far an American party 
that it has always found the Jesuits its foes; and its 
leaders are not likely to consult their wishes. The 
Jesulta may make Secretary Thompson President of 
the United States, if they keep up their attacks on 
him. AMERICUS. 


THE VEXED QUESTION, 


DEAR INDEX:— а 

In the course of your late plucky and persistent 
warfare on the grounds of sclence and mystery, I 
have gathered, in my obscure corner among the eager 
spectators, steadily heightened estimates of its sig- 
nificance and value. tful impressions, of ne- 
cessity, followed any sallies that were tinged with 
personal bitterness; but the cheering dominance of 
noble feeling among the wranglers easily throws that 
shadow into the background. I have often, in the 
past, arisen from the perusal of discussions on these 
topics, apparently so evaslve and intangible, with 
an involuntary ejaculation of the elegant phrase, 
“Tweedledum and tweedledee!" Whether or not 
the obscurity lay In my own obtuseness, it seems 
now as if the contestants were picking up more 
available tools, with probability of making shorter 
work in deciding if the shield be gold or silver, or 
both. At all events, I am constrained to, say,— 
blessed be agitation! 

Through all the pros 
editor and his assailants, I can never escape the con- 
viction that they Invest him in their judgment with 
attributes that are foreign to hia nature and posltion, 
The clang of his armor is interpreted аз the reso- 
nance of a warrior all brazen to the core, in whom 
there can be no thought of mercy or loving kindness. 

His inexorable logic is воррозей to man the forges 
for a cast-iron universe, belted with tried steel. But 
to his adherents the acintillations of that mental 
armor seem entirely compatible with the pulsations 
of в genuine human heart. To them his untiring 
struggles have for their alm the establishment in the 
convictions of mankind of the conditions essential 
for abiding love and peace. 

For one, I fall to sea how the pursuit of absolute 
truth can oppose any obatacle to what is held by 
common acceptance to be an upright and sympathetic 
life among men. If it should be shown by success- 
ful investigation that the grand motive power in this 
complicated environment of our consclousneWa 13 
more diffusive than we had learned to believe; that 
the continuance of that consciousness yields to In- 
evitable change; and that certain courses of conduct 
traditionally held to be just will not stand the test of 
scientific scrutiny, how can it cause a hair's breadth 
of swerving in loyalty to best results by evident prov- 
ings? To me it seems wholly possible, nay, certain, 
that the limitless depths of mystery are threaded by 
equally endless lines of rigorous law, strictly akin to 
those of physical sclence, narrow and feeble though 
It be in comparison with the realms unexplored. I 
regard It as wholly probable that the effort will not be 
fruitless, if we cast our line and plummet among 
spiritual treasures by a very similar method to that 
which yields resulta so substantial and satisfying iu 
the world of matter. I am not in the least appre- 
hensive, if the recoil from arrest and eager grasp 


and cons of your sturdy , 


‘A, D, Davis being the spe 


for extended life and new attainment in the individ- 
ual prove to be heralds of an idefinite future, that 
truth will fail for the hungry soul; I should be quite 
willing to take the risk of getting sated in this rest- 
less univerae, And as toa grand source of emotional 
life, that theme which brings up the great heart- 
throbs and dearest hopes of all humanity, it seeme 
tome the aurest thing of all, that whoever lives an 
honest, earnest life in soul and body will find himself 
securely buoyed upon an unfalling support of kindred 
souls, What boots it to him in what form the re- 
freshing current reaches him so long as .it brings 
sustenance and inspiring force for his noblest facal- 
ties? If these notions seem wild and rampant to 
one whose belief ls yet chained to traditional moor- 
ings, is the popular idea of deity any less во? Is 
there not rather a calmer and more rational dignity— 
although the searching may not find out God in any 
full or final sense—in continuing the search for him 
in accordance with the best maps we possess of the 
visible territory? It hardly seems wild to suspect 
that the vaster amd finer domain, albeit as yet so 
elusive, may si ge ge analogies to the solid facts 
that have become the fixed property of experience, 
The elimination of factors that have served their 
ends in primary stages surely need not impair the 
vitallty of a process that beckons toward infinity. 
J. P. Тттсомв. 


BEHIND THE AGE. 


PROVIDENCE, June 24, 1877. 
F. E, Аввот, ESQ.: 

Dear Sir,—1l have been asked to send the enclosed 
to you. It was clipped from a paper entitled Every 
Evening and Commercial, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Monday, June 4, 1877. 

It seems to me scarcely worth while to take any 
more notice of such a piece of stupidity than to re- 
mark ít as fact, existing after nearly two thousand 
years of "the highest Christian civilization," that 
men possess mind and morals still so much in the 
dark. The idea is the old one of infant damnation. 
It comes from Delaware, where the whlpping-post 
stands; and let us hope that all who sympathize with 
the ideas of the reverend gentleman are with him in 
that State, and that there they will remain. 

Yours respectfully, D. F. THORPE. 
Temperance Work. 


REV. I. M. HALDEMAN PREACHES TO THE REFORM OLUB 


AND CONDEMNS THE MOVEMENT—TEMPRRANON MEN DE- 

FRND THEIR ACTIONS. 

Rey. I. М. Haldeman, of the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church, having complied with a request to 
preach a sermon to the Moral Suasion Reform Club, 
about one hundred and fifty of the members repaired 
to the church last evening. The reverend gentleman, 
in his sermon, condemned the whole temperance 
movement, on the ground thatit was taking the work 
out of the hands of God. Reformation without re- 
demption was a sin, and to sign the temperance 
pledge wasasin, It ів God's business and not man's 
to raise шеп out of the gutter. 

Mr. H. proceeded to show that man is by nature 
a sinner; that there le not one element in him 
capable of producing reformation; that he is һу 
nature a child of wrath; that the wrath of Go 
abldeth on him; that he is subject to the judgment 
of Almighty God, and only through acceptance of 
Jesus Christ can this judgment be averted. He also 
argued that this movement led men to believe that 
there was something in themselves that conld be im- 
proved and led Godward, and had а tendency to 
make humaoitarianism Christianity. He also as- 
serted that the commission of a sin did not make a 
шап в sinner; but, because he was by nature a sin- 
ner, he committed sins, and in short took a decided 
stand against the entire movement as being onl, 
reformation without regeneration. He closed wi 
an earnest appeal to all to accept Christ as their only 


hope. è 

he congregation was a very large one, occupying 
every available place in the church, and it ів esti- 
mated that fifteen hundred persona were present. 
The Reform Club occupied the middle aisle of pews, 
which had been reserved for them. The discourse 
created a profound sensation and gave rise to a great 
deal of comment. 

After the sermon, about two hundred of the tem- 
perance men adjourned to the tent, at Thirteenth 
and Market Streets, where в number of speeches were 
made; and, though nothing was said in condemna- 
tion of Mr. Haldeman, the work of tempgrance re- 
form, as at present carried on, was defended. 

Mr. Wells said that Mr. Haldeman was answerable 
to God alone for his convictions; but they had been 
taught a valuable lesson by his discourse, and that 
was to think and act for themselves. They could go 
to the Bible and, find what Christ said and did, апа 
from him learn their duty to God and man, They 
firmly believed that what they were doing was ap- 
proved by God, ss all thro the Testament were 
the positive commands of and his promises, 
The other speeches were to the same effect, Меватв, 
Dutcher, Lee, Winslow, Riggs, Leibrandt, and Rev. 
ers. Another meeting 
will be held at the tent to-night. 


WHAT IS LIBERALISM? 


Many young persons who have felt the impulse of 
the to — religious and moral subjecta, 
but whose convictions are not yet mature and fixed, 
are no doubt eager to know what Liberalism means. 
Enthusiasm cannot live on vague and speculative 
ideas, Neither can a cause inspire moral zeal in its 
supporters, unless it be founded on more than nega- 
tive belief. 

At the risk of being thought a dull pupil ín the 
Liberal school, I wish to ask of those Who under- 
stand the movement better, What does Liberalism 


mean? What affirmative principles constitute its 
basia? There are ao many persona ef different and 
contradictory views calling themselves Liberals— 
Materlalists and Spiritualists, Athelsta and Theists, 
Evolutioniats and Creationists, and an Indefinite 
number of other schools of freethinkers, all clalm- 
ing the name of Liberals; Now before I enlist in а 
cause, I want to know what principles It ls seeking 
to propagate and establish. If I am to presch Spir- 
ituallsm, I want to know it; and if I am to preach 
Materialism, I want to know it. If all speculative 
questions like these are to be ignored, or made no 
teat of fellowship, then I want to know what moral 
principles are to be the basis of our organization, 
Are we to reaffirm the moral princlples of the Ortho- 
dox system, or are we to Institute a new moral law? 
We cannot ignore these questions for the sake of 
accommodating different opinions. We cannot say 
that it ia of no consequence whether the sum of two 
and two is four or five in the system of moral sci- 
ence. We must have well-defined and harmonious 
principles here; and before Liberalism can ever 
secure the earnest support of a moral reform, it must 
have u consistent, tangjble, and affirmative basia, 

I do not want to find fault wlth Liberalism, for 
with all of vagueness and contradictions it is very 
dear to me; but I have grown weary of its negations 
and indefiniteness. I think timid conservatism aafer 
than blind, fanatical iconoclasm; and, however {Ilib- 
eral it may sound, І could as consistently join the 
God in the Constitution” party as I could codperate 

*with all persons calling themselves Liberals. 1 
would rather risk the ecclesiastic tyranny of Ortho- 
doxy than the moral heresies of many who are loud 
in their professions of liberalism. I prefer a more 
limited fellowship with more harmony of principles; 
and if the present state of diversity of opinions on 
religious and moral questions will not permit Liber- 
allem to affirm ita belief on these momentous sub- 
jects, I shall be forced to still go alone in this 
world of thought and felling. 

H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


OzARK, Mo., July 6, 1877. 


[Probably Mr. Neville has never read the first In- 
dex Tract, Truths for the Times," It contains 
“Fifty Affirmations” and Modern Principles,” and 
was designed to be.a succinct statement of what 
liberallam Is.“ When our friend has read this 
Tract (which we have mailed to his address), we 
shall be pleased to know whether it answers his 


question, and, if not, why not.— Ep.] 
— —— —e2—: . — — 


WIGGLESWORTH’S “DAW OF DOOM,” 


DEAR Мв. ABBOTÍ— 

The article in the issue of THE INDEX of July be 
entitled “Joseph Cook and Jonathan Edwards,’ 
taken from the Newburyport Herald, furnishes me 
with just the thing which I have been looking for. 
I have an Orthodox friend who asserts that no recog- 
nized author can be pointed out who expresses в 
belief in the damnation of infants; and that all allu- 
alona, in the Bible and elsewhere, to fire as a means 
of punishment In hell are purely symbolical, I wish 
that we could have occasional quotations of a similar 
character from Evangelical authors published In 
TEHE INDEX, for it le evident that the Orthodox are 
sloughing off thelr old skin, and mean to deny that 
they were ever inside of It, It may be well to keep 
bits of it to show them from Ише to time. Mean- 
while will you allow me to offer you something 
edifying? 

The Rey, Michael Wigglesworth, an American 
verse-writer of much reputation, was born in 1631, 
and graduated at Harvard College soon after enter- 
ing upon his twentieth year. His надра work, 
The Day of Doom, or a Poetical Descrip of the 
Great and Last Judgment, with a Short Discourse 
about Eternity, passed throngh six editions in this 
country, and was reprinted In London. A few verses 
will show its style. 

After the sheep“ have received their reward, the 
several classes of goats“ are arraigned before the 
judgment-seat, and, in turn, begin to excuse them- 
selves. When the infants object to damnation on 


the ground that 
Adam ів set free 


And saved from his кек, 
Whose sinful fall bath орі t them ап, 


And brought them to this pass, 


the Puritan theologiet does not sustain his doctrine 
very well, nor quite to his own satisfaction even; 
and judge, admitting the palliating clrcum- 
atances, decides that, although 
. in bliss 
They may not hope to dwell, 
Still unto them he will allow 
The easiest room in hell. 


At length the general sentence is pronounced, and 
the condemned begin to 

рае their hands, their oaltiff-hands, 
And gnaah their teeth for terror; 

They cry, they roar for an sore, 
And goaw their tongues for horror, 

. But get away without delay; 

Сивтвт pities not your cry; 

Depart to hell; there ye may yell, 
And roar eternally. 


Wigglesworth died in 1705. What has been above 
written abont him and the lines quoted are from 
Griswold's Poets and Poetry of America: Historical 
Introduction, p. хіх, . 

Boston, July 12, 1877. 


Ат A YOUNG LADIES' seminary recently, during an 
examination in history, one of the uot most ргошів- 
Ing pupils was interrogated: “Mary, did Martin 
Lather dle a natural death ?" No, was the reply; 
“he was excommunicated by в bull,“ 
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` Advertisements. 
г! E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Тик INDEX, The attempt 
be honeetly made to keep the sdvertis- 
ing pagos of THE INDEX in entire harmon 
ite general character and principles, an. 
thos to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
{ta patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, al! improper 
or "blind" advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements beiteved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
сасной from these columns. No cuts will 


Tar inper must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

5 ata 1% Insertions, 19е рег line. 
“ 28 (4 51 “ в “ “ 
“ 52 66 5 “ “ 
On half-éóolumn advertisements, a discount 


of 10 per nent. wil! be made; on lumn 
adve outs, а discount of 25 per cent. 
On ali advertisements for which cash is 


Went Gn the tl ерее родове o£ Wody 
on as above calculated 
do made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


ТО ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
Successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Тив Ib TO thio. 

LEDO, lo, Sept. 20, 1872, 
To TEX INDEX A830., То! 0 PN ^ 
Havin, 


g 
tise in aper during th t tw 
arts Е o pas о years 


ver- 


Yours tral: 


Special arrangements will be made at re 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 


. No. 231 WASHINGTON STEEET, 
Boston. 
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«(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrtoz, No, 231 WASHINGTON BT., BosTORN, 
publish 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
witterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of soctety. 


It ts edited by FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maes. 

Mus, K. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 

DAVID Н. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 

EIS. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tons- 
ay, N. J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston, 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

©. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
asm, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and moet scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Baye to moet in the future. 

Almost every number contains в discourse or 

@eding article, which alone i$ worth the price of 
One year's subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Orford, England, in 
@ latter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: „That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
such в journal should have been started and во 
powerfully supported by tho best minds of your 
9eountry,—ís a good signofthetimes. Thero ts no 
gach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals 16, as you know, тегу large,” 
And later still ‘I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'ncreseing interest." 


Bend $2.20 for опе year, including postage, or 
00 conta for three mathe on trial. 


Address 5 THEINDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


PUBLICATIONS|[NDEX TRACTSB./] 


OF THE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS . 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
fon. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D, А, Waason, Samuel Longfellow, 
Bamuel Johnson, John Weise, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingbam, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and eztracte from Addresses 
by ph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julla Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of thia volume ts to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association"? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mect~ 
img, 1879. 86 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J, W 
Chadwick on "Liberty and the Church in 
Americas," by C. D. B. Mills on “Beligion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
їп шып ор The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol Horace Seaver, Alexander Loda, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meot- 
img, 1873. 35 cents. (Four or more, 25 
сепса esch.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longrel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott, 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's sddreas 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's bpeech on “Reformed Juda- 
iam," and of the statements by Messrs, 
Onithrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as "Ohriatian," “Anti-Christian,” and *Ex- 
ira-Ohristian,"—together with the Bécreta- 
ту'з Annual Report, and letters from Keah- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Donglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, W centa each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “(Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
Ө. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, В, F. Under- 
wood, В. P. Putnam, and E. B, Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan Н, Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addressen that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weilas,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to Speak. 


Henson and Revelation, by Williar J, 
Potter. 10 cents; ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3 00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporte 
for 1883 And 1871 cannot be supplied, nnd the 
supply of othera previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dcessed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Miss, 

WM.J.POTTER Soo, F. Л. A, 


No. 1 Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principles," Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: "^I have now 
read "TEUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cemta; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No, 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coplea $1.00. 


No, 4, —Christian Propagandism, by F. 
Е. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and ineffictency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facta, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 81.00. 


Мо. 6.—"*God 1n the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No.06.—**Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstijion, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 

No. TL.—*Compnisory Education," by 
F.E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 2 


Мо. 8&.—The Present Heaven, by О, B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to Interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price б cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi« 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for res distribution to any one 
who will distributs it, in packages of from 
fve to ona hundred соріва. 


Noll.—The God of Sctence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempte to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 canta; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—1s Homanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 


the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 91.00, d 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aime— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: . 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, oharacter for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianiam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to uiliversal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. е 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
écclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to {ts general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s special- 
ly devoted is the ORG@NIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
рове of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the Uni States. 
The Church must give place to the Republio 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practica! aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
а great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circalation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of а valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to’ be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already donaso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moe: liberal terms are offered. 


TERNS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lara а year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the vesr; and at the 
ваше rate for shorter periods, АП remit- 
tances of money must be at the вепйег'в risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.231 Washington Street, Boston 
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WEST NEWTON 


English and Classica] School. 


The twenty-fifih school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 
EDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For Circular 


and Information apply. to 
NATH'L Т. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 


QCIAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr, 
FROTHINGHAM, 75 cents. 


А clear and effective presentation of what 
is known ss Rationalism in Religion in an 
analysis, by ап admirer of r 
Bading of the life and work of one of its 
eading teachers. 

"A brillant and spprecistive essay."— 
Boston Post. 

“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in а strong, clear light.“ Li berni 
n. 


Christia 
Sent post-paid on tof price by THE 
INDEX 231 ashington Bt., Boston. 


LEWES’ NEW BOOK! 
THE PHYNICAL BASIS ОЕ 
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Being the Third Volume of “Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.“ 


By GEORGE Н. LEWES, author of the He- 


Goethe, 
E 


CONTENTS.—TuHEk NATUR OF LIFE.—THE 
Nxuvous MEOHANISM.—ANIMAL AUTOMA- 
TISA.—THE HEFLEX THEORY. 


Mr. Lewes is widely recognized ав one of 
the most acute and independent of thinkers, 
and a writer of remarkable force and per- 
— 4 The two I volumes of 

Life and Mind have attracted in 
an unusual degree the attention of scientific 
have taken 
rank among the most important of recent 
contributions to the philosophy of life and 
thought. The present volume is of equal 
significance, and will doubtless win equal 
study and admiration from those competent 
to follow the author's speculations and ar- 

ent. 

Its interest Is by no means confined to 
specialists, but all persons of intelligence 
will find it in a high degree instructive and 
engaging. 

“The book is one which will inevitably find 
its way into the hands of every student of 
men science who wishes to obtain the 
freshest view of physlolo In its relation to 
mind,”—Saturday (London). 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
Vols. I. and II. $3.00 each, 


Sent postpaid on recelpt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised, Price $1.50, 
“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
ect for the learning, mental honesty and 

gl in the statement of his convictions, 
ossessed by the author, and for the essene 

Integrity and philanthropic tendency of 

his spirit.” — Springfield Лер n. 

мА profoundly sincere book, the work of 

one who has read largely, studied thorough- 

ly, reflected pacenuy. .. It i» а model of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ona style.“ Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. "For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price 81.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dis- 
COUBSEH, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Not „food for babes,“ but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
wa. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
1.00. 


"The Parables аге so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
bave been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. Itisin style and thought a su- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Frontisplece. Cloth, £1.00. 

„A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimeat 
lessons of manhood in the simple language 
of a child."—Spríngfietd Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM_IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studtes of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. 8vo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER, 

With Portrait, $3.00. 

The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“Ip holds np a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineamenta 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 

in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 

rime importance of the Messianic Idea in 

һе New Testament, аз the key to the de- 

velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-pald, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


Вүо, 


55 to $77 а Week to Agents. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, 


A DAY at home. Agents 


$12 wanted, Outfit end terms free. 
& CO., Augusta, Me. i 


то BOOK-BUYERS. 
' Please examine the revised list of POPU- 


UE 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt. 
Boston. Ы + 2 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ben! &t-fres, for one year, on recelpt of In- 
ternational Post-Omice order, for $3.60. 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 


dealers in trimmings. When you cannot В 


procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the mannfacturers, Ч 


PESE SM 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGEB, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) EBZIEHUNGS-BLA ЕТТЕВ," 
monthly, per year, 82.12. , 


(English) "THE New EDUCATION," a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 60 centa. 


(English) The "New Education" Tzaors. 
Nos. 1 and 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any addrees on 
receipt of а d- cent stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


By THEO DBE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by HANNAS E. 
STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
O. В. FEOTHINGHAM, 


13mo0, Cloth extra, 81.50, in Paper 
Covers, 81.00. 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it is believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the progress of liberal opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


Sent 8 on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Š 


Bend to Officeat 731 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 
for TRAOTS. 


IV. TRANBOEKDENTALIBM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published, 

V. THE PUBLIO SOHOOL QUESTION, as under- 

stood by a Catholic American citizen 

(Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 


American citizen (F. E. Abbot). 0 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 13 
апа 20, 1876. 


VI. How Звалі, WE KEEP BUNDAY? Ап 
Answer in Four Parte: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible, 2, Sunday in Church His- 
tory. 3. Sunday in the Massachu- 
вела Laws. 4. The Workingman's 

Sunday. By Charles K. ipple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm, C, Gannett. 

Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 ots. ; one hundred, $3. 

REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 

10 ots. (Ten for 60 сїз.; one hundred, 


$3.00.) 

PEOGEEDINGS OF THE Е. R. А, ANNUAL 
MEETINGS for 1872, "T3, "T4, "Tb. 88 cta 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for 81.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A, platform. $1.50, 


10 Outfit А GENTS double their money selling ‘Dr, 
я Chase's Improved Eeceipt Book." Ad- 
Maine droes, Dr. Chasa poo А Mouse. Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 


from No. 1 to 15 Inclusive, wil! be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 OEXTS. 


ddrese THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Masa 
SING LE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the DM 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, 8, 5, 6, and 7) can be furnished on ap- 
lication at this се, PRICES—volumesa 


Sent by express at the 
Sas expense, Address THE INDEX, 
Washington Street, Boston, 


Bo] VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


L- "8 F. 6, 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 


28 at the purchaser's ine. Price 
85.00, in advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston, 


Т Н Е iN D E X 
IN ENGLAND. 
Kingdom on re- 


made by Interns- 


mi [] 
tioual P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. Ру е 
Address THE INDEX, 


331 Washington Street, Boston, О.В.А. 
TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in.one volume, and containing 
the" of Reason,” the “Discourse to the 
Boclety of Theophilanthropists,” the ''Exam- 
ination of Pasaages of the New Testament," 
the “Thoughts on a Future State," the Re- 
ly to the Bishop of Lilandaff," eto., etc. 
се, 82.00. Bent by mall on receipt of 
price by ' E 


THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 
GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


"ONKEL KARL," an illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for American youth 
studying German. Natural morals. Мо 
bloody crimes. No love-stories for “Boys 
and Girls" No hypocritical cant. Price per 
year, 81.50. ' 


"FREIDENKER" (Freethinker) a weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
out of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norance, Price per year, $2.50. 


Соор PHOTOGRAPHS 


ов 


0. B, FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. Н. SPENCER, 
F. W, NEWMAN, 
"CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E, ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
ocenta cach; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 


Address, THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
[THREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound іп black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office, These Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For a handsome Certificate of Membership 


== ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twenty-Frve DOLLARA, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal а than by making 
themselves Annua! or Life Members of it. 


The following extracts from the Conatitu- 
tion of the National Libera) League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

^ABTICLE IV.—Any person who shall BN 
one dollar into the tress shall be enti 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
2 as ап annual member of the Na- 
tional beral League. Any person who 
shal) pay twenty-five dollars or more Into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as в life-member. All the persons 
regent as members at the Centennial Con- 
в of Liberals, st which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
ar charter-members ot the National Liberal 


. All charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 


е, and all duly accredited delegates 
Front local Li 


auxiliary Liberal 
ized in sccordan-e with the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Co А 
Annual members gf the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. А 


Айагевв NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A N IZ E 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of re агаи А by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, will be promptly 
sent on application, according to the fo! - 
ing р of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, E 


ARETIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
а written application ed Dy tan or more 

rsons and accompanied by dollars, to 
Xy the formation of & local 


EF 
“в Q! under a; ers Iu. 
tie Board of A 


Directora sball be absolutel 
independent in the administration of their 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient coU 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
ths зл Congress EE M 
e m" n ап communica- 
Чопа of the Board of 1 Directers, shall possess 
no moré authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
SS Me XVI Е local auxiliary Lib 
(OLE Ev. - 
їп accordance with 


eral — — о! 

the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send ita President and Secre- 
tary and three other members аз delegates 
to the Annnal Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper, Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal е, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make a 
ornament for any hall, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Bos 


ton. 
CIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages 
entitled, un ? j 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 
contains: 


1, PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 

— 5 League to the people of the United 
8. 

2. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the Акер, 

8. PROTEST of the a6 Against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers, 

5. EXTRACTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

This ia the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great — contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion, It should be in the hands of EVERY 


VOTER, and has been published e er 
for gratuitous distribution by earnest frien 
of Вес tion. 


"Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better tban to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent &uxillary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
a3 opportunity offers. 
Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of pa 
ress-work, and postage, on the fo! 
rins :— 


г, 
DE 


TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, -11.17.12 
ONE RED “ 
TWO HUNDRED ^ 


FIVE HUNDKRE 

ONETHOUBAND *" 
N. B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by express at the expense of the pur- 


chaser, without any charge for роз! , 
adios NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, | 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 397. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATEIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1, The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civi! community, 
and that free popular government must prove & failure, if 
the Church із suffered to control legislation. 


& The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, nnder the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8, These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to bé compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
1n the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsts, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of ull citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an aot of na- 
tional immorality, а national crime committed against that 
natural ‘justice’ which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to **establish." 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ern in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utznost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens In their equal re- 
ligions rights und liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes.the establishment of the truth re- 
apecting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continned injustice, Lf the 
Onnroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals {t teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morale, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
Its good moral influence becomes as wicked as tis weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether в fountain of good 
moral inffuences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution ls no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 


principlos of right reason and impartial justice; and any . 


State ald rendered to the Church, being а compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every olti- 
sen who protesta against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROFOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE ТОВ THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE ©. В. CONSTITUTION. 


AETIOLE 1. 
ва пог any State shall make 


sped or of the press, or the 
ably to easamble and to petition 
dreas of 


ht of the people posce- 
— e Goyernment for a re- 
evanoes. 


ходу to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not а voluntary member, 

Вкоттом 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territo eren prm or any сіті] division of any State 
or Terri „hall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the aup гї, or in aid, any church, 

Опа sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order ог sect shall be taught or Inculcated, 
or in w bh тец оч» 21506 shall be M 0 or for me 
aupport, or in „of any religious o or purpose o! 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTION 4,—Gongresa shall have power to enforce the, 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation 


, GLIMPSES. 


SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Liberal League have 
been received as follows since last week: from Mr, 
George Schumm, San Francisco, Cal., 99; from Mr. 
William Н. Eastman, San Francisco, 37; from Mr. 
Seth N. Allen, Maple Rapids, Mich., 30. Total thus 
far recelved— 7, 256. 

A NEW LIBERAL LEAGUE was organized last 
April at Stockton, California, with the following 
officers: President, G. C. Hyatt; Vice-President, 
Charles Hass; Secretary, F. C, Lawrence; Treas- 
urer, W. F. Freeman, It has a list of thirty-one 
members, and proposes to eustain a series of lectures 
next winter in Stockton, Its Constitution has been 
very neatly printed in the form of a small pamphlet. 


IN REPLY to an application for half-fare for those 
attending the proposed Grove Meeting at Wolcott, 
N. Y.,it is announced by the R. W. and О. R. R. 
that they will comply with the request; and return 
free, on certificate from the Secretary of the meeting, 
all who pay full fare to Wolcott, Persons from the 
West can take this road at Niagara Falls, from the 
East at Rome, from the North et Ogdenaburg, and 
from the South at Syracuse. 

Says THE Lonpon World of July 4: “Оп the 
walls of the bedrooms In the Granville Hotel are to 
һа found large placards illuminated with Scriptural 
texta, Surely such things, though imparting some- 
what of a cheerfal aspect to the blank whitewash of 
hospitala and jails, are out of place at the Granville. 
This is a further manifestation of the fussy Christ- 
lanity which induces hotel-keepers to occupy part of 
the meagre space on your toilet-table with a brown 
Testament, and railway companies to hang their 
mangy waiting-rooma with fluttering strips of Bible 
quotations of the most fulminatlng and denunciatory 
character.“ 

THE FOURTH COUNCIL of the Union of American 
Hebrew congregations was opened at St. George's 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the tenth of July. Hon. 
B. F. Pelxotto, late consul to Roumania, was elected 
Presldent, and Mr. L. Levy, of Cincinnati, Secretary, 
The report of the Board of Delegates showed that 
the Jews have fourteen public institutions under 
their control, some of them not belng limited to 
sectarian uses, They have fifteen newspapers and 
magazines devoted to the cause of Judaism, and four 
Jewish orders or secret societies, the objects of which 


are the advancement of Judaism, mutnal assistance, 
and charity. А 

Іт 18 CLEAR that John Bull ів not to be Roman; 
ized without some active exertion of his crural mus- 
cles. - Punch makes various vicious observations on 
a book which has been of late very effectually adver- 
tised: The Priest in Absolution,’ by a much 
needed application of soap-and-water to hia dirt, 
will become ‘The Priest in Ablution’; ducked in 
the most convenient horse-pond, The Priest in 
Solution’; and, in relation to the Church he does 
his worst to bring into hatred and contempt, "The 
Priest in Dissolution—of the Establishment.“ — 
“The ‘Priest in Absolution’ will be followed, we 
hope, by the ‘Horsewhip in Application.’ "—''Sug- 
gested Vestments for the Brethren of the Holy 
Cross: tar and feathers." 

THE SHEIE-UL-ISLAM, the chief Ecclesiastic of the 
Mohammedans, proclaimed the Holy War" against. 
Russia in this Fetwa, or proclamation, in the form 
of a regular Interrogation, followed by the ceremo- 
nial reply of the Sheik-ul-Islam: ‘‘Question,-—lIf, after 
the Commander of the Faithful—whose Khalifate 
may God prolong to the day of the judgment—has 
concluded а solemn treaty with the ruler of an un- 
believing country, the Sovereign of such country 
makes unendurable and unacceptable demands which 
lessen the glory of Islam and degrade the Mohamme- 
dan nation, and, in order to impose these demands 
upon Mussulmans, insultingly makes preparations 
for war, transgresses the boundaries of Mohammedan 
States and devastates the same, and thus breaks the 
solemn treaty; in such a case, аз soon as itis plain 
that the Mussulmans possess the necessary strength 
and resources for the contest, and that the contest 
on behalf of the Faith la meritorions, ів it the duty 
of the Protector of the Faith, the Sultan of the Mus- 
sulmane—to whom may the Almighty God grant 
victory,—to send the conquering troops of Islam 
against that country, and, In confidence in God the 
Supreme Ruler, to undertake the War of Faith for 
the glory of Islam against the said country and peo- 
ple? It le an answer that is sought. Anawer,—Yes, 
God knows that іа во, Thus writes the poor Hassan 
Cheirullah, unto whom may God be merciful !’” 


A POWERFUL attempt is evidently making in this 
country to array the universities and colleges on the 
side of Christianity, in its great struggle. with aci- 
ence. The Christian Intelligencer believes that, in 
apite of the determined efforta of unbelievers to 
array science against the Bible, and especially against 
all Evangelical and spiritual religion, the prevail- 
ing tone of education in our higher institutions is 
distinctly religious. Dr, Krauth, vice-provoet of the 
Univeralty of Pennsylvania, in hia late address to 
the literary societies of Rutgers College, denounced 
the anti-Christian materialism of the day as having 
organized into form the sin againet the Holy Ghost, 
Dr. Bartlett, the new president of Dartmouth, in hia 
inaugural, speaking of Mental Docility and Rever- 
ence," warned his hearers not to mistake the des- 
potism of hypothesis for the reign of law," And he 
added: True thinkers on the great І Am must re- 
spect other thinkera and God. Huxley cannot play 
fast-and-loose with human volition, nor juggle the 
trustiness of memory with a stage of consciousness, 
to save bis system. It will be time to believe a 
million of things In а lump when one of them is 
fully proved ín detail,—for Instance, the theory of 
natural selection, I must believe that any mind is 
fundamentally unhinged that speaks lightly of that 
mighty influence that has moulded human events and 
has upheaved the world." The Intelligencer says, 
that from almost every other college in the land 
similar sentiments, uttered by leading men, Indicate 
the powerful reaction of competent Christian scholar- 
ship against the ungodly science of the age, with ita 
hasty Imagination and ita tyrannical spirit. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 18716. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the publie, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for pep pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or uence in 
ta general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from juat taxation, 


2. We demand that the emplo nt of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


B. We demand that al! public 8 eme for educa- 
tlonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
аһа cease. 


4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the goverument shall be abolished; and ially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly аз a text-book or avowedly as & book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 


6. We demand that the appuintment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 


of ali religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other artments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. 


В, We demand that al! laws кошого the enforoement of 
J 


"Ohristian" morality shall be abroga; and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial riy. 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Btates snd of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to у or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political ays shall be found- 
od and on a secular basis; sad that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, unfilnchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of TRT Inox, 30 far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, und 
no onganization, oan be justly ог truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit spproval, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Spinoza: 1677 and 1877. 


ADDRES DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF TEE MONU- 
MENT AT THE HAGUE, FEBRUARY 21, 1877. 


BY ERNEST RENAN, 


On this day two hundred years, in the afternoon, 
and at about this same hour, there lay dying, at the 
age of forty-three, on the quiet quay of the Payilioen- 
ast a few paces hence, a poor man, whose life had 

n во profoundly silent that hia last sigh waa 
scarcely heard. He had occupied a retired room in 
the house of a worthy palr, who, without understand- 
ing him, felt for him an instinctive veneration. On 
the morning of hls last day he had gone down as 
usual to join his hosts; there had been religious ser- 
vices that morning; the gentle philosopher conversed 
with the good folk about what the minister had said, 
much approved it, and advised them to conform 
themselves thereto. The host and hostess (let us 
name them; their honest sincerity entitles them to a 
place in this beautiful ag of the Hague related by 
Colerus), the Van der Spycks, husband and wife, 
went back to their devotions, On thelr return home, 
their peaceful lodger was dead. The funeral, on the 
25th of February, was conducted like that of в 
Christian believer, in the new church on the Spuy. 
All the Inhabitants of the district greatly regretted 
the disappearance of the sage who had lived among 
them as one of themselves. His hoste preserved his 
memory like а religion, and none who had approached 
him ever spoke of him without calling him, according 
to custom, the blessed Spinoza.“ 

About the same time, howerer, an7 one able to 
track the current of opinion setting In among the 
professedly enlightened circles of the Pharisaism of 
that day, would have seen, in singular contrast, the 
much-loved philosopher of the simple and single- 
hearted become the bugbear of the narrow orthodox 
which pretended to a monopoly of the truth. 
wretch, в pestilence, an imp of hell, the most wicked 
atheist that ever lived, a man steeped in crime,—this 
was what the solitary of the Pavilioengragt grew to 
be in the opinion of right-thinking theologians and 
philosophers! 

Portraits were spread abroad exhibiting him aa 
"bearing on his face the signs of reprobation” A 
distinguished philosopher, bold аз he, but less con- 
sistent and less completely sincere, called him ‘‘s 
wretch.” But Justice was to have her day. The 
human mind, attaining, in Germany especially, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, to a more 
enlightened theology and a wider philosophy, Tecog- 
nized in Spinoza the precursor of a new gospel. 
Jacobi took the ego into his confidence ал to & 
conversation he had held with Lessing. He had 
pos to Lessing In hopes of enlisting hia ald against 

pinoza. What was his astonishment on finding in 
Lessing an avowed Spinozist! Eu xai wav,” said 
Lessing to him,—this is the whole of philosophy. 
Him whom a whole century had deciared an atheist, 
Novalis pronounced a ‘'God-intoxicated man," His 
forgotten works were published, and eagerly sought 
after. Schleiermacher, Goethe, Hegel, Schelling, all 
with one voice proclaim Spinoza the father of modern 
thought. Perhaps there may have been some exag- 

ration in this first outburet of tardy reparation; 

ut time, which sets everything in its place, has sub- 
stantially ratified Lessing's judgment; and іп the 
present day there is no enlightened mind that does 
not acknowledge Spinoza as the man who ssed 
the highest God-consclousness of hls day. It is this 
conviction that bas made you decree that his pure and 
lowly tomb should have its anniversary. It is the 
common assertion of a free faith in the Infinite that 
on this day gathers together, in the spot that wit- 
nessed so much virtue, the most select assembly that 
& man of genius could group round him after hís 
death. A eovereign, as distinguished by intellectual 
as by moral gifts, is among us in spirit, A prince 
who can justly appreciate merit of every kind, by 
distingulshing this solemnity with his presence, de- 
sires to testify that, of the glories of Holland, not one 
is alien to him, and that no lofty thinking escapes his 
enlightened judgment and his philosophic admira- 
tion, 

I 


The illustrious BARUCH DE SPINOZA was born at 
Amsterdam at the time when your republic was at- 
taining its highest degree of glory and power. He 
belonged to that great race which, by the influence it 
has exerted and the services it has rendered, occupies 
во exceptional в’ place in the history of civilization. 
Miraculous in its own way, the devélopment of the 
Jewish people ranka side by side with that other 
miracle,—the dévelopment of the Greek mind; for 1f 
Greece, from the first, realized the ideal of poetry, of 
science, of philosophy, of art, of profane life, f I may 
во speak, the Jewish people has made the rellgion of 
humsnity. Its prophets inaugarated in the world 
the Idea of righteousness, the revindication of the 
rights of the weak,—a revindication so much the more 
violent that, all ides of future recompense being un- 
known to them, they dreamed of the realization of 
the ideal upon this earth, and at no distant period. 
It was a Jew, Isalah, who, seven hundred and fifty 
yoare before Jesuo Christ, dared affirm that sacrifices 
are of little importance, and that one thing only is 
needful: purity of beart and hands. Then, when 
earthly events seemed irremediably to contradict such 
bright Utoplas, Israe! can change front in a way un- 
paralleled. 

Transporting into the domain of pure idealism that 
kingdom of God with which earth proves incompati- 
ble, one moiety of its children founds erc mpm e 
the other carries on, through the tortures of the mid- 
dle ages, that imperturbable protest: “Hear, О Israel! 
the Lord thy God is one; holy is his name." This 
potent tradition of idealism and hope against all hope 


—thia roliglom, able to obtain from its adherents the 
most heroic sacrifices, though it be not of its essence 
to promise them any certainty beyond this life,—this 
was the healthy and bracing medium In which Spinoza 
developed bimeelf. His education was at first en- 
tirely Hebraic; the great literature of Israel was his 
earliest, and, in point of fact, his tus] instruct- 
ress,—was the meditation of all his ќе, 

As generally happens, Hebrew literature, in assum- 
Ing the character of a sacred book, had become the 
subject of a conventional exegesis, much less intent 
upon explaining the old texts according to the mesn- 
ing in thelr authora’ minds than on finding in them 
aliment for the moral and religious wants of the day. 
The penetrating mind of the young Spinoza soon dis- 
cerned all the defects of the exegesis of the syna- 
корпе; the Bible, as taught him, was disfigu by 
the accnmulated perversions of more than two thou- 
Band years, He determined to plerce beyond theee. 
He was, indeed, essentially at one with the true 
fathers of Judalem, and especially with that great 
Maimonides, who found a way of introducing into 
Judaism the most daring speculations of philosophy. 
He foresaw with wondrous sagacity the great results 
of the critical exegesis destined, one hundred and 
twenty-five years later, to afford the true meaning of 
the noblest productions of Hebrew genius. Was this 
to destroy the Bible? Has that admirable literature 
lost by being understood in its real aspect rather than 
relegated outside of the common laws of humanity? 
Certainly not, The truthe revealed by sclence in- 
variably surpass the dreame that science dispels, 
The world of Laplace exceeds ln beauty, I 
that of a Cosmas Indicopleustes, who рісі the 
universe to himself аз a casket, on the lid of which 
the stars glide along in grooves at a few leagues from 
us, In the same way, the Bible is more beautiful 
when we have learned to see therein—ranged in order 
оп а canvas of a thousand yeurs,—each aspiration, 
each sigh, each prayer of the most exalted religious 
conscionsness that ever existed, than when we force 
ourselves to view it as a book unlike any other, com- 
posed, preserved, interpreted in direct opposition to 
all the ordinary rules of the human intellect. 

But the persecutions of the middle had pro- 
duced on Judaism the usual effect of all persecution: 
they had rendered minds narrow and timid, A few 

ears previously, at Amsterdam, the unfortunate 

Tlel Acosta had E explated certain doubts that 
fanaticism finds as culpable as avowed incredulity. 
The boldness of rd (aoe! Spinoza was still worse 
recelved; he was anathematized, and had to submit 
to an excommunication that he had not courted. A 
very old history this! Religious communions, benefi- 
cent cradles of во much éarnestness and so much vir- 
tue, do not allow of any refusal to be shut up exclu- 
sively within thelr embrace; they claim to imprison 
forever the life that had its beginnings within them; 
they brand ва apostasy the lawful emancipation oi 
the mind that seeks to take its flight alone. It is as 
though the egg should reproach, as ungratefal, the 
bird that had escaped therefrom. The egg was nec- 
easary in Its time; when it became a bondage, it had 
to be broken. A t marvel, truly, that Erasmus 
of Rotterdam should feel himself cramped in bls cell; 
that Luther should not prefer hls monkish vows to 
that far holier vow which man, by the very fact of 
his being, contracts with truth! Had Erasmus per- 
sisted in bis monastic routine, or Luther gone on dia- 
tributing indulgences, they would have been apostates 
Indeed! Spinoza was the atest of modern Jews, 
and Judaism exiled him. Nothing more simple; it 
must have been во, It must be so ever. Finite sym- 
bols, prisons of the infinite spirit, will eternally pro- 


test against the effort of idesliam to enl them. 
The spirit, on ita side, struggles eripe d or more 
air and more light. Eighteen hundred and fifty years 


о the synagogue denounced as a seducer the one 
who was to raise the maxims of the synagogue to un- 
equalled glory. And the Christian Church, how often 
has she not driven from her breast those who should 
have been her chiefest honor! In cases like these 
our duty is fulfilled {f we retain a pious memory of 
the education our childhood received. Let the old 
churches be free to brand with criminality those who 
quit them; they shall not succeed in obtaining from 
us any but grateful feelings, aince, after all, the harm 
they are able to do us is as nothing compared to the 
good they have done. < 


Here, then, we have the excommunicated of the 
synagogue of Amsterdam forced to create for himself 
a spiritual abode outside of the home which rejected 
him. He had great sympathy with Christianity, but 
he dreaded all chains; he did not embrace ít. Des- 
cartes had just renewed philosophy by his firm and 
sober rationalism. Descartes was his master. Spl- 
noza took up the problems where they had been left 
by that great mind, but saw that, through fear of the 
Sorbonne, his theology had always remained some- 
what arid. Oldenb asking him one day what 
fault he could find with the philosophy of Descartes 
and of Bacon, Spinoza replied that their chief fault 
lay in not sufficiently occupying themselves with the 
First Cause, Perhaps his reminiscences of Jewish 
theology, that ancient wisdom of the Hebrews before 
which he often bows, suggested to him higher views 
and more sublime aspirations in this matter. Not 
only the Ideas held by the vulgar, but those even of 
thinkers on Divinity, appeared to him inadequate. 
He saw Ir that there is no assigning a limited 
part to the Infinite; that Divinity is all, or ів nothing; 
that if the Divine be a reality, It must pervade all. 
For twenty years he meditated on these problems 
without for a moment averting his thoughts. Our 
dn pane ty for system anj, хато —.— 
no longer permits us to accept absolutely the pro — 
tions within which he had thought to confine the 
secrets of the Infinite. For Spinoza, as for Descartes, 
the universe was only extension and thought; chem- 
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istry and physiology were lacking to that great school, 
which was too exclusively geometrical and mechani: 
cal. A stranger to the idea of life, and those notions 
as to the constitution of bodies that chemistry was 
destined to reveal—too much attached still to the 
scholastic expressions of substauce and attribute,— 
Spinoza did not attain to that living and fertile Infi- 
nite shown us by the science of Nature and of history 
as presiding in а unbounded, over a development 
more and more intense; but, making allowance for а 
certain dryness in expression, what grandeur there is 
In that inflexible geometrical deduction leading up to 
the supreme proposition, It is of the nature of the 
substance to develop itself pori by an infinity 
of infinite attributes infinitely modified!" God is 
thus absolute thought, universal consciousness. The 
ideal exists, nay, it is the true existence; all else Is 
mere appearance and frivolity. Bodies and souls are 
mere modes of which God Is the substance: it is only 
the modes that fall within duration; the substance is 
all in eternity. Thus, God does not prove himself; 
his existence resulta from his sole idea; everyth 
supposes and coutalns him. God is the Condldon 0 
all existence, all thought. If God did not exist, 
thought would be able to concelve more than Nature 
could furnish,—which ia a contradiction. 

Spinoza dld not clearly discern universal progress; 
the world, as he concelves lt, seema as it were crystal- 

in a matter which le incorruptible extension, in 

а soul that is immutable thought; the sentiment of 
God deprives him of the sentiment of man; forever 
face to face with the Infinite, he did not sufficiently 
perceive what of the Divine concenle itself in relative 
manifestations; but he, better than any other, saw 
the eternal identity which constitutes the basis of all 
traneltory evolutions, Whatever is limited seems to 
him frivolous, and unworthy to occupy а philosopher. 
Bold in flight, he soared straight to the lofty, snow- 
covered summits, without casting а glance on the 
rich display of life springing up on the mountaln's 
side. At an altitude where every breast but his own 
pants hard, he lives, he enjoys, he flourishes there, 
аз men in general doin mild and кесин regions, 
What he for his part needs is the glacler-alr, keen 
and penetrating. He does not ask to be followed; he 
is like Moses, to whom secrets unknown to the crowd 
reveal themselves on the heights, But be sure of 
this: he was the seer of his age; he was in his own 
day the one who saw deepest into God. 


III. 


It might have been supposed that, all alone on 
those snowy peaks, he would turn oat in human 
affairs wrong-headed, utopian. or ecornfully sceptl- 
cal Nothing of the kind. He was incessantly oc- 
cupied with the application of his principles to hu- 
man society. The simlam of Hobbes and the 
dreams of Thomas More were рий repu t 
to him, One-half, at least, of the heologico- 'oltti- 
cal Treatise, which appeared In 1070, might be re- 
printed to-day without losing any of ita appropriate- 
ness, Listen to ite admirable title: Tractatus The- 
ologico-Pollticus, continens dissertationes aliquot, 
quibus ostenditur, libertatem philosophandt non tan- 
tum salva pietate et reipublice pace posse concedi, 
sed eamdem nisi cum pace reipublice ipsaque pietate 
tolli non posse. For centuries past it had been sup- 

ed that soclety rested on metaphysical dogmas, 
pinoza diecerna profoundiy that these dogmas, 
assumed to be necessary to eq yet cannot 
escape discussion; that revelation itself, if there be 
one, traversing, in order to reach ua, the faculties of 
the human mind, is no less than all else amenable 
to criticlam. I wish I could quote In its entirety 
that admirable Chapter XX., In which our great 
publicist establishes with masterly skill that dogma— 
new then, and atill contested in our own day,—which 
styles itself liberty of conscience. 

“The final end of the State," he says, "'consiata 
not In dominating over men, restraining them by 
fears, subjecting them to the will of others; bat, on 
the contrary, in permitting each one to live in all 
possible security; that is to вау, In preserving Intact 
the natural right of each to live without injury to him- 
self or others, No, I say; the State has not for its 
end the transformation of men from reasonable 
beings into animals or automata ; it has for end во to 
act that its citizens should in security teg Sete 
and body, and make free use of their reason. Hence 
the true end of the State is liberty. Whosoever 
means to respect the rights of a sovereign should 
never actin opposition to his decrees; but each has 
the right to think what he will, and to say what he 
thinks, proves he content himself with speaking 
and teac In the name of pure reason, and do not 
attempt on his private authority to introduce inno- 
vations into the State. For example: a citizen who 
demonstrates that a certain law is repugnant to 
sound reason, and holds that for that cause it onght 
to be abrogated—if he submit his opinions to the 
judgment of the sovereign, to whom alone it belongs 
to establish and to abolish laws, and if, meanwhile, 
he acts in no wise contrary to law,—that man cer- 
tainly deserves well of the State as the best of 
citizens. 

“Even if we admit the possibility of so stifling 
men’s liberty and laying such a yoke upon them that 
they dare not even whisper without the approbation 
of the sovereign, never, most алучу, can they be 
prevented from thinking as ri wi . What, then, 
must ensue? That men will think one way and 
speak another; that, consequently, good faith—a vir- 
tue most necessary to the State—will become cor- 
rupted; that adulatlon—a detestable thing—and per- 
fidy will be had in repute, entailing the decadence of 
all good and healthy morality, at can be more 
disastrous to а State than to exile honest citizens as 
evil-doers because they do not share the opinions 
of the crowd and are Ignorant of the art of fei ? 
What more fatal than to treat as enemies and doom 
to death men whose only crime is that of thinking 


independently? The scaffold, which should be the 
terror of the wicked, is thus turned into the glorious 
theatre where virtue and toleration shine out in all 
their lustre, and publicly cover the sovereign majesty 
with opprobrium. Beyond question there is only 
one thing to be learned from such а spectacle: to 
imitate those noble martyrs; or, if one fears death, 
to become the cowardly flatterers of power. Noth- 
Ing, then, ів so full of 1 as to refer and submit to 
divine rights matters of pure speculation, and to im- 
pose laws on opinions which are, or may be, subjecta 
of discuesion among men. If the authority of the 
State limited itself to the repression of actions while 
allowing impunity to words, controversies would less 
often turn into seditions.”’ 

More ous than many so-called gemi men, 
our 3 ator sees perfectly well that the only 
durable governments are the reasonable, and that 
the only reasonsble governments are the constitu- 
tlonal. Far from absorbing the individual in the 
State, he gives him solid guarantees against the 
State's omnipotence, He is no revolutionary, but 2 
moderate; he transforms, explains, but does not 
destroy. His God is not Indeed one who takes pleas- 
ure in ceremonies, sacrifices, odor of incense, yet 
Spinoza has no design whatever to overthrow relig- 
ion; he entertains a profound veneration for Christ- 
ianity,—a tender and a sincere respect. The super- 
natural, however, has no meaning in his doctrine, 
According to his principles, anything out of Nature 
would be out of being, and therefore inconceivable. 
Prophets, revealers, have been тёп like others, 


It 1s not thinking, but dreaming,“ he aaya, to 
hold that prophets have had a human body and not 
а human soul, and that consequently their knowl- 
edge and thelr sensations have been of a different 
nature from ours. . The prophetic faculty has not 
been the dowry of one people only,—the Jewish peo- 
ple. The quality of Son of God has not been the 
privilége of one man ощ. . . . То state my views 
openly, I tell you that it le not absolutely necessary 
to know Christ after the flesh; bnt It is otherwise 
when we speak of that Son of God; that le to say, 
that eternal wisdom of God, which has manifested 
itself in all things, and more fully in the human 
soul, and above all in Jesus Christ. Without this 
wisdom no one can attain the state of beatitude, 
aince it alone teaches us what is trae and what is 
false, what ів right and what is wrong. ... As to 
what certain churches have added, І have ex- 
pressly warned you that І do not know what they 
mean; and, to speak frankly, I may confess that they 
seem to me to be using the same sort of language аз 
if they spoke of a circle assuming the nature of a 
square. 

Was not this exactly what Schlelermacher said? 
And as to Spinoza, the fellow-founder with Richard 
Simon of biblical exegesis, was not he the precursor 
of those liberal theologians who have in our own 
day shown that ОН нй сай retain all its glory 
without sapernaturaliam? His letters to Oldenburg 
on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and of the 
manner in which St. Paul understood it, are master- 
pieces which a hundred years later would have 
served as the manifesto of a whole school of critical 


theology. 

In the eyes of Spinoza, it signifies little whether 
mysteries be understood this way or that, provided 
they be understood in a pious sense, Religion has 
one alm only, plety; and we are to appeal to it, not 
for metaphysics, but for practical guidance. At bot- 
tom there is bnt one single thing in Scripture, as in 
all revelation: “Love your neighbor." The fruit of 
religion is blessedness, each one participating in it 
according to his capacity and his efforts. The souls 
that are governed by reason—the philosophic souls 
that have, even in this worlds their life In God—are 
safe from death; what death takes from them (в of 
no value; but weak or passionate souls perish almost 
entirely, and death, instead of being for them а 
simple accident, Involves the foundation of their 
being.... The ignorant man who lets himself be 
swayed by blind passions ів agitated in s thousand 
different directions by externa! causes, and never 
enjoys true peace of soul; for him, ceasing to suffer 
means cussing to be. The soul of the wise man, on 
the other hand, can scarcely be troubled. Possess- 
ing, by в kind of eternal neceseity, the consciousness 
of Itself and of God and of things, he never ceases to 
be, and ever preserves the soul'a true peace. 


Spinoza could not endure his system to be con- 
sidered irreligions or subversive. The timid Olden- 
burg did not conceal from him that some of his 
opinions seemed to certain readers to tend to the 
overthrow of * „Whatever accords with rea- 
son,” replied Spinoza, ls, in my belief, most favor- 
able to the practice of virtue.“ The pretended su- 
periority of coarsely positive conceptions as to relig- 
ion and a future life found him intractable, Is it, 
І ask, to cast off religion,” he was wont to say, to 
acknowledge God as the supreme good, and thence 
to conclude that he must be loved with a free soul? 
To maintain that all our felicity and most perfect 
freedom consists in that love—that the reward of 
virtue is virtue, and that a blind and impotent soul 
finde its 8 In its bllndness,—ls thia а denial 
of all religion? At the root of all such attacks he 
traced meanness of soul. According to him, any one 
who felt irritated by a disinterested religion involun- 
tarily confessed reason and virtue to have no charm 
in his eyes, and that his pleasure would lie in living 
to indulge his passions if he were not restrained by 
fear. Thus, then," he would add, auch a one 
only abstains from evil and obeys the divine com- 
mandment regretfully as a slave, and In return for 
his slavery expects m God rewards which have 
infinitely more value In his eyes than the divine law. 
The more aversion and estrangement from good he 
may have felt, the more he hopes to be r 
and imagines that they who are not restralued by the 


same fear as himself, do what he would do in their 
case,—that is to say, live lawlessly." Spinoza held 
with reason that this manner of enven was 
contrary to reason, and that there is an euer in 
pretending to gain God's favor by o to 
that, did not one dread him, one would not love. 

IV. 

He was, however, well aware of the danger of 
interfering with beliefs in which few admit these 
subtile distinctione, Caulé was his motto, and his 
friends having made him aware of the «орц that 


the Ethica would infallibly produce, he kept it un- 
published till his death, He had no literary vanity, 
nor did he seek celebrity, —posslbly, indeed, because 


he was sure to obtain it without seeking. He was 
perfectiy happy,—he haa told us so; let us take him 
at his word. He has done still better: he has be- 
queathed us his secret. Let all men listen to the 
recipe of the Prince of Athelsta" for the discovery 
of happiness: it is the love of God. To love God is 
to live in God. Life Іа God ів the best and moet 
perfect because It is the reasonableat, happiest, full- 
est,—in a word, because it gives us more m than 
any other life, and satisfies most completely the 
fundamental desire that constitutes our essence, 

Spinoza's whole practical life was regulated ac- 

ing to these maxims. That life was a master- 
piece of good dense and judgment, It was led with 
the profound skill of the wise man who desires one 
thing only, and invariably ends by obtaining it. 
Never did policy so well combine means and end, 
Had he been leas reticent, he would perhaps have 
met the same fate as the unfortunate Acosta, Loy- 
ing truth for its own sake, he was Indifferent to the 
abuse that his constancy in speaking lt entailed, and 
answered never a word to the attacks made on him, 
For his part, be attacked no one, It is foreigr to 
my habits," he said, to look out for the errors into 
which authors have fallen.“ Had he desired to be 
an offictal personage, his life would no doubt have 
been traversed by persecutlon, or at least by disgrace. 
He was nothing, and desired to be nothing. Ama 
nescirt was his desire, as well as that of the author 
of the De Imitatione. He sacrificed caer. ta 
peace of mind, and In во dolng there was no selflah- 
ness, for hls mind was of importance to the world. 
He frequently refused wealth on its way to him, and 
desired only what was absolutely necessary. The 
King of France offered him а pension; he declined, 
The Elector Palatine offered him a chair at Heidel- 
berg. Tour freedom shall be complete," he was 
told, for the prince is convinced that you will not 
abuse it to disturb the established religion." “Тао 
not yd well understand," he replied, **within what 
limits it would be necessary to confine that philo- 
sophical freedom granted me on condition of not 
disturbing the established religion; and then, again, 
the instruction I bestowed on youth would hinder m 
own advance in philosophy. I have only succeed 
lu procuring for myself a tranquil life by the renun- 
clation of all kinds of public teaching.” He felt 
that his daty was to thin He thought, in fact, for 
humanity, whose ideas he forestalled by more than 
two centuries. 

The same Instinctive sagacity was carried by him 
into all the relations of life; he felt that public 
opinion never permits a man to be daring in two 
directiona at once. Being a fresthinker, he looked 
upon himself as bound to live like a saint. ButI 
am wrong in saying this. Was not this pure and 
gentle life rather the direct expression of his eful 
and ‘lovable consclousness? At that period the 
athelst was pictured as a villain armed with daggers. 
Spinoza was throughout his whole lifetime humble, 
meek, pions. His enemies were ingenuous enough 
to object to this; they would have liked him to live 
conformably to the conyentional type, and, after tha 
eareer of & demon incarnate, to dle in despalr. 
Spinoza smiled at this singular pretension, and re- 
fused to oblige his enemies by changing hie way of 
life. He had warm friends; he showed himself 
courageous at need; he protested against popular 
indignation wherever he thought it unjust. Many 
disappointmenta failed to shake his fidelity to the 
republican party; the liberality of his opinions was 
never at the mercy of events. What, perhaps, does 
him more honor still, he possessed the esteem and 
sincere affection of the simple beings among whom 
De lived. Nothing is equal In value to the esteem of 
tha lows their judgment la almost always that of 
God, To the worthy Van der Spycks he was evi- 
dently the very ideal of a perfect 1 No one 
ever gave less trouble," was thelr 2 
some years after hia death to Colerus, le in 
the house he inconvenlenced nobody; he spent the 
best part of his timo quietly in his own room. If he 
chanced to tire himself by too protracted meditation, 
he would come down-8 and speak to the family 
sbout any subject of common talk, even about 
trifles." In fact, there could never have been a 
more affable inmate. He would often hold conver- 
satlons with his hostess, especially at the time of her 
confinements, as well as with the rest of the house- 
hold when any sorrow or sickness befell them. He 
would tell the children to go to divine service; and, 
when they returned from the sermon, ask them how 
much they remembered of It. He almost always 
strongly seconded what the preacher had sald, One 
of the persons he most esteemed was the pastor 
Cordes, an excellent man and a good expounder of 
the Scriptures; sometimes, indeed, he went to hear 
him, and he advised his host never to miss the 
preaching of so able а man, Опе day his hostesa 
asked him if he thought she could be saved In the 
religion she professed, “Your religion ів а 
one," he replied; “you should not seek any other, 
nor doubt that yours will procure salvation if, in 
attaching yourself to piety. оп lead at the same 
time a peaceful and trang е." 

' His temperance and good management were ad- 
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mirable. His daily wants were provided for by a 
handicraft in which he became very skilful—the 
polishingoflenses. The Van derBpycks made over to 
Colerus scraps of paper on which Spinoza had noted 
down his expenses; these averaged about fonrpence 
halfnenny а day. He was very careful to settle his 
accounts every quarter, BO as neither to spend more 
nor less than his income. He dressed simply if not 
poorly, but his aspect radiated serenity. It was evi- 
dent that he had found out а doctrine which gave 
him perfect content. 

He was never elated, and never depressed; the 
equability of hls moods seems wonderful. Perhaps, 
indeed, he may have felt some sadness when the 
daughter of his professor, Van den Ende, preferred 
Kerkering to him; but I suspect that he soon con- 
soled himself. Reason {а my enjoyment," he would 
вау, and the alm I have in this life Їз joy and se- 
renity.’’ He objected to any praise of sadness. t 

“It ів superstition,” he maintained, that sets ц 
sadness as good, and all that tends to joy as evil. 
God would show himself envious H he took pleasure 
in my impotence and in the ills L suffer. Rather in 
proportion to the grestness of our joy do we attain 
to a greater perfection and participate more fully in 
the divine nature.. . Joy, therefore, can never be 
evil во long as it be regulated by the law of our true 
utility, A virtnous life із not а sad and sombre 
one, я life of privatlons and austerity. How should 
the Divinity take pleasure in the spectacle of my 
weakness, or impute to me as meritorons, tears, 
sobs, terrors,—signs all of an impotent soul? Tes, 
he added, r it is the part of a wise man 
to use the things of this life, and enjoy them as 
much as possible; to recruit himself by a temperate 
and appetizing diet; to charm his senses with the 
perfame and the brilliant verdure of planta; to adorn 
his very attire; to enjoy music, games, spectacles, 
and every diversion that any one can bestow on him- 
self without detriment to character,.., We are in- 
cessanily spoken to of repentance, humility, death; 
but repentance is not a virtue, but the consequence. 
of a weakness. Nor is humility one, since it apri 
in man from the idea of his inferiority, As to the 
thought of death, It is the daughter of fear, and it is 
in feeble souls that it sets up its home. . The 
things of all others.“ he would say, about which a 
free man thinks least is death. Wisdom lies in the 
contemplation not of death, but of Ife.“ 


V. 


Since the days of Epictetus and Магспа Aurelius, 
no life had been witnessed во profoundly penetrated 
by the sentiment of the Divine. In the twelfth, 
thirteenth, sixteenth century, rationalietic phlloso- 
phy bad numbered very great men іп ita ranks, but 

it had had no saints. Occasionally a very repulsive 
and hard element had entered into the finest charac- 
ters among Italian freethinkers. Religion had been 
utterly absent from those lives not less in revolt 
against human than divine Jaws, of which the last 
example was that of poor Vanini. Here, on the con- 
trary, we have religion producing freethought as a 
part of piety. Religion ina system such as this ls 
not a portion of life: It i» life itself. That which is 
seen to matter here ls not the being in possession of 
some metaphysical phrases more or lesa correct: it is 
the giving to one's life a sure pole, a supreme direc- 
tlon,—the ideal. 

It Is by so doing that your illustrions countryman 
has lifted up a banner which still avails to shelter 
beneath it all who think and feel nobly. Yes, relig- 
ion is eternal; it answers to the first need of primi- 
tive as well аз of civilized man; it will only perish 
with humanity itself,—or, rather, its disappearance 
would be the proof that degenerate humanity was 
about to renter the mere animalism out of which it 
had emerged. And yet no dogma, no worship, no 
formula, can in these days of ours exhaust the relig- 
ions sentiment. We must confront with each other 
these seemingly contradictory assertions. Woe to 
him who pretends that the era of religions is past! 
Woe to him who imagines it possible to restore to 
the old symbols the force they had when they leaned 
upon the imperturbable dogmatism of other days! 

lth that dogmatism we, for our part, must needs 
dispense; we must dispense with those fixed creeds, 
sources of so many struggles and divisions, bnt 
Bources no leas of such fervent convictions; we must 
give up believing that it is our part to hold down 
others in a faith we no longer share, Spinoza was 
right in his horror of hypocrisy: hypocrisy is cow- 
ardly and dishonest, but, above all, hypocrisy is uae- 
less. Who ls it, indeed, that is decelved here? The 
persistency of the higher classes in unqualifledly pat- 
ronizing, in sight of the uncultivated classes, the re- 
ligious reforms of other days, will have but one ef- 
fect: that of impairing their own authority at those 
times of crisis when it ia important that the people 
shoud still believe in the reason and the virtue of 
а few. 

Honor, then, to Spinoza, who has dared to say: 
“Resson before all.“ Reason can never be contrary 
to the well-underatood interests of humanity, But 
we would remind those who ara carried away by un- 
reflecting impatience, that Spinoza never concelved 
of religious revolution as belng aught else than a 
transformation of formulas. According to him, what 
was fundamental went on subsisting under other 
terms. If he, on one haud, energetically repudiated 
the theocratic power of the clergy, as distinguished 
from civil society, or the tendency of the State to oc- 
cupy Itself with . on the other hand, he 
never denied either the State or religlon: he wished 
the State tolerant and religion free. We wish for 
nothing more, One cannot impose on others bellefs 
one does not possess. That the believers of other 
days made themselves persecutors, proved them ty- 
rannical, but st least consistent; as for us, if we 
were to act as they did, we should be simply absurd. 
Our religion is a sentiment capable of clothing Itself 


In numerous forms, These forms are free from be- 
ing equally good; but not one of them has strength 
or anthority to expel all others. Freedom,—this is 
the last word of Spinoza’s religious policy. Let it be 
the last word of ours! Jt is the most honest course; 
it may, perhaps, also be the most efficacious and cer- 
tain for the progresa of civilization. 

Humanity, indeed, advances on the way of prog- 
ress by prodigiously unequal steps. The rude and 
violent Esau is out of patience with the slow pace of 
Jacob's flock. Let ns give time to all. We may not, 
Indeed, permit simplicity and ignorance to hinder 
the free movements of the intellect, but let us not 
elther Interfere with the slow evolution of lesa active 
Intelligences. The liberty of absurdity in thase is 
the condition of the liberty of reason in those. Ser- 
vices rendered to the human mind by violence are 
not services after all, That such as lay uo stress on 
truth should exercise constraint in order to obtain 
outward submission, what can be more nntural? 
But we, who belleve that truth ів something real, 
and deserving of supreme respect, how can we dream 
of obtaining by force ап adherence which is value- 
leas except as the fruit of free conviction? We no 
longer admit sacramenta] formulas operating by their 
own virtue independenily of the mind of him to 
whom they are applled. In our eyes, a belief has по 
worth if it be not gained by the reflection of the in- 
dividual,—if he haye not understood and assimilated 
it. A mental conviction brought about by superior 
order is as absolute nonsense as love obtained by 
force or sympathy by command, Let us promise to 
ourselves not only to defend our own liberty against 
all who seek to attack it, but, if need be, to defend 
the liberty of those who have not always respected 
ours, and who, it is probable, if they were the maa- 
ters, would not respect lt. 

It is Holland that had the glory, more than two 
hundred years ago, to demonstrate the possibility of 
these theorles by realizing them. 

Must we prove," said Spinoza, that this freedom 
of thought gives rise to no serious inconvenience, 
and that it is competent to keep men, openly diverse 
in thelr opinions, reciprocally respectful of each 
other's rights? Examples abound, nor need we go 
far to seek them. Let us instance the town of Am- 
Bterdam, whose cousiderable growth—an object of 
admiration to other nations—is simply the fruit of 
this freedom, In the midet of this flourishing repub- 
lic, this eminent city, men of all nations and all sects 
live together in moet perfect concord; . . and there 
is no sect, however odious, whose adepts, provided 
they do not offend against the rights of any, may not 
ment with public ald and protection before the mag- 

trates, 

Descartes was of the same opinion when he came 
to ask from this country the calm esaential to his 
thinking. Later—thanks to that noble privilege of 
a free land so gloriously maintained by your fathers 
agalnst all opponents!—your Holland became the 
asylum where the human intellect, sheltered from 
the tyrannies that overspread Europe, found air to 
breathe, а public to comprehend it, organs to multi- 
ply its volce, then gagged elsewhere. 

p, ass у, are the wounds of our age, and 
cruel are its perplexities. It can never be with im- 
punity that во many problems present themselves all 
at once before the elements for solving them are in 
owr possession. It is not we who have shattered 
that paradise of crystal, with its silver and azure 
gleams by which so many eyes have been raviabed 
and consoled. But there it is in fragmenta; what ів 
shattered is shattered, and never will an earnest 
spirit undertake the puerile task of bringing back 
ignorance destroyed or restoring illusions dispelled. 

he populations of great towns have almost every- 
where lost faith in the supernatural; were we to 
sacrifice our conviction! and our sincerity in an at- 
tempt to give it them back, we should not succeed. 
But the supernatural, as formerly understood, Is not 
the ideal. 

The cause of the supernatural is compromised, the 
cause of the Ideal is untouched; It ever will be. The 
ideal remains the вош of the world, the permanent 
God, the primordial, efficient, and final cause of this 
universe. This is the basis of eternal religion. We, 
no more than Spinoza, need, in order to adore God, 
miracles or self-interested prayers, So long as there 
be in the human heart one fibre to vibrate at the 
sound of what is true, just, and honest; so long as 
the instinctively pure prefer purity to life; 80 long as 
there be found friends of truth ready to sacrifice 
their repose to science; friends of goodness to devote 
themselves to useful and holy works of mercy; 
woman-hearte to love whatever is worthy, beautiful, 
and pure; artists to render it by sound, and color, 
and inspired accents,—so long will God live in us, 
It could only be when egoism, meanness of soul, 
narrowness of mind, indifference to knowledge, con- 
tempt for human rights, oblivion of what Is great 
and noble, invaded the world,—it could only be then 
that God would cease to be in humanity. But far 
from us thoughta like these! 

Our aspirations, our sufferinga, our very faults and 
rashness, are the proof that the Ideal lives in us, 
Yes, human life is still something divine! Our ap- 
parent negations are often merely the scruples of 
timid minds that fear to overpass the limits of their 
knowledge. They are a worthier homage to the 
Divinity than the hypocrital adoration of a spirit of 
routine. God is still inus; belleve it. God is in us! 
Est Deus in vobis. 

Let us all unite in bending before the great and il- 
lustrious thinker who, two hundred years ago, proved 
better than any other, both by the examples of his 
life and by the power, still fresh and young, of his 
works, how much there is of spiritual joy and holy 
unction in thoughts like these. Let us, with Schlei- 
ermacher, pay the homage of the best we can do to 
the ashes of the holy and misanderstood Spinoza :— 

The sublime spirit of the world penetrated him; 


the Infinite was his beginning and hie end; the uni- 
versal his only and eternal love, Living in holy in- 
nocence and profound humility, he contemplated 
himeelf in the eternal world, and saw that he, too, 
was for that world a mirror worthy of love. He was 
fall of religion and full of the holy spirit; and there- 
fore he appears to us solitary and unequalled, master 
in his art, but lifted above the profane, without dis- 
ciples, and without right of citizenship anywhere.“ 

That right of citizenship you are now about to 
confer on him. Your monument will be the link 
between bis genius and the earth. Hie spirit will 
brood like л guardian angel over the spot where his 
rapid journey among men came to its end, Woe to 
him who, in passing by, should dare to level an in- 
sult at that gentle and pensive figure! Не would be 
punished as all vulgar hearts are punished,—by bis 
very vulgarity and his impotence to comprehend the 
divine. Spinoza, meanwhile, from his granite e- 
tal shall teach to all the way of happiness he himself 
had found; and for ages to come the cultivated man 
who passes along the Pavilioengragt will inwardly 
say, "It ia hence, perhaps, that God has been seen 
most near!’’—Contemporary Review. 


BOSTON AND THE STRIKE. 


AN OPEN-AIR WOREKINGMEN'S MEETING.—ADJOURNED BES- 
SION AT HAMPSHIRE HALL.—SPEEOHES BY w. R. d. SMART 
AND J. M, L,'BABCOCK. 


. 

In response to an advertisement in one of the dally 
papers, evidently penned by some one deeplv In sym- 
pathy with the railroad employés now on a strike in 
different sections of the country, and displayed with 
inflammable head lines in large type, an out-door 
maas meeting was beld in the small fenced inclosure 
of the city’s domain in front of the Providence Rall- 
way depot last evening. The call purported to be an 
invitation of the Boston Section of the Workingmen’s 
Party to consider the outrage and wrong which have 
already driven the rallroad employés in five States to 
the last desperate expedient to obtain justice, culmi- 
nating in the wanton destruction of human life and 
{mperilling the peace of the whole country." 

hough there was no general idea that there was 
any element in Boston desirous of creating any 
trouble, or that this occasion would be aeized upon 
for any di ful demonstration, it was deemed 
judicious to take some precautlonary measures against 
the possibility that some persons of unduly excitable 
temperament might by some overzealous enthusiasm 
disturb the harmony which has usually prevailed at 
the meetings which have been held under similar 
auspices on the spot upon recent Saturday eve 
to discuss different phases of the labor question. In 
this the city and State authorities cordially codperated. 

The meeting was called by several well known labor 
agitators, some of whose names appear among the 
speakers, and whose ideas are familiar to those who 
have attended the labor gatherings in the city for the 
past few years. It gave no evidence of having been 
called to create a disturbance, but simply that it 
seemed to them a favorable opportunity to advance 
their favorite theories in the presence of an audience 
somewhat larger than usual. In fact Hampshire and 
Cotton and John A. Andrew and Codman Halls 
have frequently echoed much more incendiary utter- 
ances from the lips of those who participate in Labor 
League or Social Reform Conventions. Many per- 
song n that there would at least be a large 
crowd of people present, prompted by curiosity if no 
other motive, but at the hour named for opening the 
meeting the Inclosure was occupied by a score or two 
of street Arabs, gamboling and frolicking in a good- 
natured manner, and on the rail was seated quite a 
number of people who were curious to see what sort 
of a demonstration it would prove to be. Pretty soon 
the speskers entered the inclosure provided with a 
small box for a rostrum, а small but dense circle was 
formed around them, and the speaking went on. 
The crowd slowly increased in numbers until there 
might have been at one time fifteen hundred people 
inthe vicinity; but then the departures were more 
frequent than the arrivals, and while the good- 
natured demonstrations of the auditors made it some- 
what апау for the speakers, the audience was 
largely depleted in numbers before It was decided to 
adjourn the meeting to Hampshire Hall. z 

here was an attempt at one time to organize a 
side leaue upon the prolific question of finance, but 
ihe speaker, whoever he was, was unable to make 
himself heard above the outcries, and subsided. 
After the departure of the speakers for Hampshire 
Hall а crowd remained for some time, cheering and 
ean ig УЕ nolsy demonstrationa which were gen- 
erally, however, of a good-natured character. Finally 
the box which bad been used ав а rostrum was broken 
up and the pieces distributed to the crowd as souye- 
nirs of the occasion, and the boys started for Hamp- 
shire Hall. Mr. Thomas J. 0.5 — did a very 
commendable thing in requesting the liquor saloons 
in the vicinity to close, а request which was generally 
complied with, 

THE MEETING 
was ealled to order at about a quarter to eight o'clock 
by а gentleman who mounted himself on ап empty 
dry-goods box and announced that ''this meeting is 
called by the Boston section of the Workingmen's 
party. The first busineas is to nominate a Chairman. 
You will please make a nomination." 


MR. W, Н. Ө. SMART 


was nominated, and on taking the chair sbhrply inti- 
mated that the first requisite was order. The speeches 
which would be made were Intended for their benefit, 
and the speakers had a right to expect a patient hear- 
ing. They were not stump speakers, and that fact 
must be taken into consideration. They were assem- 
bled to discuss subjects which vere exciting public 
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8 —— the welfare of the — 
country depen or an's eal] a 
deep interest in these 8 are . out 
in the West and in other parts of the country. We 
are not here to excite the people to anything like sni- 
mosity against any class or interest, We are here 
simply to state the facts of the case, and to point ont 
the remedy for the evils of the past, ( Applause.) 

Friends, I will now introduce to you the first 
speaker on this occasion, and when I tell you ftis a 
gentleman who, like myself, has never been sceus- 
tomed to speaking in the openatr, I have sald enough 
ner him your careful and attentive hearing, (A 

се, *"Where la the militia ?““ followed by derisive 
- T He isa man who is among the teachers 
of community—(as volce, “Ia he a e A 
the editor of one of our newspapers, who has devo 
himself freely to the cause of the people, Mr. J. M. L. 
Babcock. (Applause.) 


SPEECH OF J, М, L. BABCOCK. 


It is & very old custom (cries of Order, and 
„What ia hia salary ?’’) in times of great trouble and 

blic danger to meet for consultation, and I suppose 
t is in thia spirit that we have come here to-night; 
and certainly I come here in entire sympathy with 
my fellowmen. I have no feeling or purpose that 
does not sympathize with what is best for my fellow- 
men, and I came here in that spirit and purpose, I 
don’t know as [ would have come here to-night to 
epeak on this topic whils the result is still so uncer- 
tain, and while there Still во much excitement 
about it, except that I am considerably stirred up 
myself to find that all public expression in this city, 
во far as I have known, has been altogether on one 
alde of this question. 

A voice—'' Which side?“ 

Mr. Babcock—''On the side of capital." 

The voice (emphatically)—‘‘No, sir,” followed by 
erica of , “Which side are you оп?” “Don’t mind; go 


Mr. Babcock (good naturedly)— Now boys, I see 
how It ls with you. Tou think I am something like 
the barber’s razor; but І ain't. The barber says to 
the gentleman, ‘‘Does the razor take hold pretty 
well?" Fes,“ says he, "the razor takes hold first- 
rate, but it don’t let go worth a cent.“ (Башат. 
I ain't of that sort. Just be patient and I will come 
to the subject, if you will give me time. 

Mr. Babcock then made an appeal for order, and 
hoped all present would keep calm, and if any wished 
to refute his arguments they should haye the oppor- 
tunity when he got through. (Cries of ‘He is an old 
man, and Put that fellow out," meaning a partially 
intoxicated and boisterous man in the vicinity of the 
dry-goods box.) Mr. Babcock continued: I came 
here because the public expression of opinion ирон 
this question which is now agitating the country has 
been altogether on one side of the question, (Hear, 
hear.) In а time like this, if а man undertakes to 
apply the moral and to teach the lesson that grows 
out of these troubles he should aspire at least to 
some spirit of fairness and impartiality, І suppose it 
is understood that in all heated conflicta there must 
be, at least, some blame on both sides. We must be 
vege human beings to have it otherwise; bat it has 

constantly assumed in everything that has been 
said by the press, so far as I have seen in this city on 
this question, that in these disturbances and troubles 
the trainmen and the strikers were altogether and 
only to blame. I don’t see it, and I wish to offset 
my opinion against that, I wish to present a brief 
view of the reasons why we are not to visit our con- 
demnation altogether on one side In this affair. І 
wish to show why we are not to hold the working- 
men of these rallroads responsible for these troubles. 

We came here to talk about riots and mobs, It is 
no new subject to an American audience. (“ No!“ 
*"No!") We have been accustomed to mobs, АП 
through our history we have had riots. We have had 
riots of every kind. We have had riots for almost 
every possible cause, and we have had riots of every 
character. (A voice—''That із what formed the 
country.“) The riota that we are now to talk about 
have been marked by more self-possession and by 
more calmness of judgment on the part of the riot- 
етв then any of the riots that have marked our his- 
tory; but a riot in itself is not a thing of infamy, 
Why, our official existence in a riot! (Ap- 

.) The very first flash of American Indepen- 
ence came from a riot In Boston Гарри, and if 
you had read the London journals of that day you 
t hare seen perhaps this platitude: The people 
ot ton have a perfect right to decline to purchase 
tea if they choose; but they have no right to throw 
it overboard if they don't want to buy it." Every 
Boston paper quotes the same platitudes with wearl- 
some repetition to-day, that a man has в right to de 
cline to work for the wages that are offered M he 
chooses; but he has no right to aay that another man 
shall not work where he will not work for the wages 
offered. That le about all the moral doctrine that 1a 
laid down as the basis of judgment on this question. 
Bat what does that amount to? 1f Vanderbilt says 
to the trainmen оп his road, Tou are part and par- 
cel of us," it seems to me that they do have some 
right to say who shall work on that road. (Ap- 
plause.) Taking these men on their own ground, 
them by the doctrine they themselves proclalm, 
how, Ї ask, can they eecape from the conclusion that 
It is the right of the trainmen to say who shall take 
their places when they strike. 

We do not wish to say ап to add to the pab- 
lic excitement; but the press of Boston, whether in 
the interest of capital or not I will not say, whether 
through a mistake of Judgment I will not вау, have 
yet failed to lay down the foundation principle in this 
whole matter, (Applanse.) The foundation princi- 
ple is that "the laborer ie worthy of ble hire" (ap- 
plause,) and if a man does an honest day's work he 
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ls entitled to honest pay for that work. (Renewed 
applause.) The very railroad whose action precipi- 
tated all this agitation has been paying eight or ten 
per cent. dividends per annum, and that, too, on 
watered stock. Such a corporation has no right to 
ent down the wages of the laborers, and reduce them 
to mere starvation for the sake of increasing its own 
px and profits, It was the right of these men to 
heard by these railroad officials, And what was 
left to them but to resort to a of riot or war? 
They strike and blockade the roads a» the only resort 
left them, What do nations do? Declare war; and 
the world has been again and again deluged with 
blood on account of the haste with which men have 
rushed in to shed blood. We thought arbitration 
was the means of avoiding war; and is it not a 
bir between шшр оу and employed to settle their 
differences by arbitration? Iam o to all vio- 
lence and in favor of peace, and I charge the railroad 
officials and their abettors as being nsible for 
the results of the past few days. (Applause.) If 
these officials could not agree with these men, they 
should arbitrate; but they would not hold even a 
conference! The trainmen have acted like nations, 
—simply blockaded the ports of the railroads, There 
was no violence until the men were stung to It. 
Everything was orderly until then. It was not until 
the military were called ont and fired on the mob 
that these men were driven to madness and violence. 
I admit the military had some excuse at Baltimore; 
itis more than human nature can stand,—a shower 
of brickbats. At Pittsburgh and Reading there was no 
occasion for the firing by the soldiers; but then the 
working men did not lose their sense of right and 
Wrong, and res private property. (Applause.) 
This is the mark of the best sort of American mob, 
which remains true to its purpose. The militia 18 to 
de held responsible for the fatal acta. 

At this point Mr. Smart said it was Impossible for 
the speakers to be heard on account of the nolse, and 
ha hoped воше member of the Boston Sectlon of the 
Workingmen's Party would move an adjournment to 
Hampshire Hall, which was complied with. 


AT HAMPSHIRE HALL, 


A portion of the crowd from Park Square went to 
Hampshire Hall on Washington Street, near Eliot, 
and the first rush up the dark stairs filled the illy- 
lighted, badly-ventilated place of meeting. A meet- 
ing was organized in the midet of derisive yelle and 
hoota, and then, when the spesking begar, the crowd 
commenced to withdraw, so that during the last hour 
of the speaking only а score or two of persons were 
present. The speakers were the same old lot and 
the sentiments, incoherently expressed in most cases, 
were of the ваше old kind. The meeting broke up 
4 9.45, after having adopted the following resolu- 

ons: 


“WHEREAS, The workingmen’s party of the United 
States is a political organization having for its pur- 
poae such a powerfal reform of our industrial system 
as will take the control of our national industries, 
means of transport and communication, and all other 
national resources of wealth, out of the»hands of 
monopollsts and put them under the ballote of the 


pie; and 
“WHEREAS, The evils that have been Mesa 
accumulating from the operation of the false princl- 
plos in our social system, through which individual 
nterests have been allowed to supersede public in- 
terests, and which have now culminated in actual 
war between the great mass of the people and the 
small minority of capitaliste, who monopolize all the 
accumulated results of the past Industry of the peo- 
ple, and who are fast obtaining the monopoly of our 

ommonweslth; and who, by virtue of which mono- 
poly of the means of labor, have obtained the mono- 
poly of all other public interests, including the ex- 
ecutive and legislative functions of government, and 
have thus en the cherished and sacred Insti- 
tutions of the Republic; therefore— 

„Resolved, That the Boston section of the work- 
ingmen’s party, while it does not believe that the 
correction of the evils and abuses thus recited can be 
obtained by such methode as аге now іо operation in 
the t conflict raging throughout the country, and 
while it deprecates and deplores all violation of ex- 
isting laws, either on the side of capita! or on that of 
labor, and while it holds both parties, who are rivals 
in the pretesa conflict, responsible for its resulta; 
nevertheless, it cannot withhold its deep and heart- 
felt sympathy from the oppressed laborers who have 
been driven to desperation by their wrongs. 

“Resolved, That while we earneetly desire the 
restoration of peace and order and the supremacy of 
the law, we utterly repudiate the idea t the re- 
aponsíbility for the terrible events of the past few 
days resta wholly, or even largely, on the men who 
were the firat to act in opposition to the law. We 
hold the employers of these men—the great soulless 
incorpora companies—the most guilty” parties, 
But, back of these, we recognize the responsibility of 
the nation that permits such false relations to exist 
between Ita citizens, that are productive of во alarm- 
ing results, and that threaten its very existence with 
anarchy and destruction. 

„Resolved, That this Section commends to the civi! 
authority the restoration of peace and order, with 
the least possible use of military power, and with the 
utmost forbeararce, and invites all our fellow-citi- 
zene to а sincere investigation of the present rela- 
tions of labor to capital, and to candid consideration 
of the claims of the former. 

* Resolved, That, in our judgment, the daily press 
of this city la guilty of attemp ng to mislead public 
opinion in favor of the interest of capital as against 
labor, and hence is not worthy of the support of 
, and is to be held responsible for having 
aided considerably in prolon and intensifying the 
present troubles.’’—Boston Journal, July 25. 


WOMEN ARE FORGING right ahead in England as 
in this country. The senate of the university of Lon- 
don Lately heard а petition of two hundred men doctors 
apatiet the granting of medical degrees to — 

protest grounded avowedly on their fear 
competition. senate concluded to go on with its 
degree-granting, however. е chief prize in applied 
mathematics and mechanics in the university was 
won this yeag by Miss Ellen M. Watson, over a hun- 
dred or во y men ; she has aleo won the Meyer de 
Rothschild scholarship of $250 ear. When Prof. 
Clifford called out her name for the honor, he said 
hers was the finest mathematical mind he had ever 
met with in & pun of eithersex, and that a few more 
students like her would raise the young university 
above the older institutions. And yet Misa Watson 
is young and pretty. She was not the onip roman 
to win distinction in the college; for Prof. в 
daughter Marion took the first prize in art, Misa Con- 
stance D'Arcy the first in art anatomy, and Mies 
Orme, sister of Prof. Masson's wife, galned the 
Joseph Hume acholarship in jurisprudence. We ob- 
serve that the Paris fa of medicine have given a 
doctor's diploma to Zenalde Oukonoff, a young Ras-. 
alan woman, at the same time complimenting her 
2 ^ on her sclentific attalnments.—Spríngfteld 
can. à 


——— —ä 

GEORGE Francis TRAIN talks at the rate of two 
hundred and fifty words & minute and occasionally 
pauses for breath. These pauses seem to annoy him, 
and it is his habit to fill them by putting the question 
before the house and calling for the yeas and nays. 
в auditore always like to make а noise, and an 
affirmative response follows as a master of course, 
and then the lecturer, having regalned hie breath,, 
proceeds with hls remarks, An audience at Roches- 
teron June 6, was betrayed by these tactics into a 
very unfortunate expression of opinion. He had 
been complaining that Christianity consigned to per- 
dition such persons as Shakspeare, Byron, Franklin, 
and Washington, who were not within the pale of 
church membership. “If I ever know а hereafter,” 
he exclaimed, I want to be where I can feel the 
wondrous influence of these great men, and I want to 
be able to grasp their extended hands, even if I have 
to go to hell to do it. And, by the way," һе 
added, gasping for breath, and spprebending the ap- 
roach of a pause, all those in favor of going to hell 
ith me вау Aye,“ From all quarters of the house 
came mechanically the thundering response Aye!“ 
Then they straightened themselves in their chairs, 
and reflected calmly on the pleasure-trip to which 
T had prematurely committed themselves.—N. Y. 


Hoetry. 


ON A NAUGHTY LITTLE BOY, SLEEPING. 


Just now 1 missed from ball and stair 
A joyful treble that had grown 
As dear to me as that grave tone 
That tells the world my older care. 


And little footateps on the floor 
Were stayed. I laid aside my pen, 
Forgot my theme, and llatened, then 
Btole softly to the library door. 


No sight! no sound! a moment's freak 
Of fancy thrilled my pulses through; 
*If—no"—and yet, that fancy drew 

A father's blood from heart, and cheek. 


And then—I found him! There he lay, 
Surprised by sleep, caught in the ect, 
The rosy Vandal who had sacked 

His little town and thought it play: 


The shattered vase; the broken jar; 
A match still smouldering on the floor; 
Tbe inkstand's purple pool of gore; 
The chessmen scattered near and far, 


Btrewn leaves of albums lightly pressed 
This wicked “Baby of the Woods"; 
In fact, of half the heusehold gooda 
This son and heir was seized —possessed, 


Yet all in vain, for sleep had caught 
The hand that reached, the foot that strayed; 
And fallen in that ambuscade 

‘The victor was himself o'erwrought. 


What though torn leaves and tattered book 
Still testified his deep disgrace! 
1 stooped and kissed the inky face, 

With its demare and calm outlook. 


Then back I stole, and half-begulled 
My guilt, in trust that when my sleep 
Bhould come, there might bé One who'd keep 
Ат equal mercy for His child. 
ret Harte, in Harper's Magazine for July. 
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NOTICE, 


During the month of August, my friend, Mr. 
Smnry Н. Monse, will assume entire editorial 
charge of Тнк INDEX, and relleve me of all literary 
responsibility on ita account. All letters and com- 
munications should be addressed, as usual, to TRE 


ImpEx, 231 Washington Street, Boston." 
: Francis E. ABBOT. 
° 


F. M. A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The report of the recent annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association has been published In the usual 
pamphlet form, and can be obtained at the office 231 
Washington Street, or at A. Williams & Co.'s, corner 
of Washington and School Streets, Boston. It con- 
tains the Essay by Rev. W. R. Alger on “Steps 
Towards Religious Emancipation in Christendom," 
and the Essay by Mr. C. D. B. Mills, оп Internal 
Dangers to Free Thought and Free Religion" ; also 
Addresses by Messra О. Вт Frothingham, William 
Henry Channing, Rabb! Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley, 
and Т, W. Higginson,—with tenth annual reporta of 
the executive committee, treasurer, etc, Price, sin- 
gle copy, forty cents; four, or more, twenty-five cents 
each, 

Persons sending for it by mall will address, Free 
Religions Association,” 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 

————————— 

THE Boston Sunday Herald of July 29 pleasingly 
mentions а friend of ours: Mr. J. L. Stoddard, of 
this city, has just very successfully concluded in 
Bangor the course of lectures on European and 
Oriental eltles which he delivered last winter in the 
parlors of the Bellevue,“ at Andover, Auburndale, 
and other places." 

THIS SENTENCE by Mr. Frothingham in a recent 
issue of the New York Inquirer deserves the atten- 
tion of all who write about religious questions: 
Perfect intellectual equity seema to be unattainable, 
A sentimental yapor called charity, which envelopes 
all diatinctions in mist and then makes believe they 
are not there, is put forward аз a substitute for the 
manly veracity that stands on Intelligence and rea- 
son, and gives honorable entertainment to all opin- 
fons, awarding praise or blame according to their 
claims.“ 

Mr. WILLIAM D. LE SUEUR, of Ottawa, joins this 
week the number of our editoria] contributors, He 
{в в native of Canada, a graduate of Toronto Univer- 
sity, and the author of some outspoken articles on 
theological questions ip the Canadian press, partic- 
ularly in the Canadian Monthly. Our readers will 
doubtless remember several thoughtful] communíca- 
tions from him to these columns during the past few 
years; and hie present article on True and False 
Liberalism” shows that he ls one to whom that word 
stands, not for mere negation or disbelief, but for 
something far higher and better than the Orthodoxy 
which it is gradually supplanting. 

Ав ANNOUNCED In the above “Notice,” Mr. Sid- 
ney Н. Morse, formerly editor of the Boston Radical, 
will edit this journal during the month of August, 
excepting only the present issue, Mental exhaus- 
tion, consequent on three years of uninterrupted 
editorial labor, warned us, though not sick, to ask 
for a month’s vacation this summer, which the 
Directora of the Index Association very kindly and 
cheerfully granted. It is a perilous experiment to 
abdicate, even for a few weeks, in favor of so danger- 
ously excellent a subatitute; and we are prepared on 
returning to find our readers clamorous for ар indef- 
nite prolongation of our leave of absenca! But it is 
pleasant to know that, come what may, the atout 
little ship will be guided meanwhile by a tried and 
faithfal pilot; and we shall gladly resign her helm 
for good to any one who will only keep her headed 
straighter on her course, 
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THE BIGHT OF BIOT. 


We have all heard of the "right of revolution”; 
that is something not unfamiliar to readers of Ameri- 
can history. But it is perhaps a new thing to hear 
of the right of riot. At s recent meeting in this city, 
however, which may be found reported on а pre- 
ceding page of the present leaue, this important die- 
covery was announced by one of the speakers. This 
speaker had a good word to say for riota in the ab- 
stract: A riot In Itself 1а not в thing of Infamy." 
He had also many good words to say for the late riots 
in particular, since he holds the remarkable opinion 
that it is the right of the trainmen to say who 
Bhall take their places when they strike," 

1. Is it true that "a riot in itself is not а thing of 
infamy”? 

A revolution la the forcible overthrow of one gov- 
ernment for the purpose of establishing another gov- 
ernment in itə stead. But a riot is an attempt to 
overthrow all government withont the purpose of es- 
tablishing another in lta stead,—which 1s an attempt 
to establish anarchy. Revolutlons may ог may not 
be permanently successful; riots can never be, for 
the end of all continued anarchy is military deapot- 
ism. If in any elvillzed country the government, 
elther from Imbecility or from bad intent, falls to 
afford efficient protection to the fundamental rights 
of the citizens, revolutlon із inevitable and justifiable; 
society must protect these rights, and does but dis- 
charge а sacred duty in supplanting such a govern- 
ment by a better one. But nothing can ever justify 
ariot. It is everywhere and always а thing of in- 
famy.” A good citizen is justifiable in refusing to 
obey a law which he cannot obey without violating 
his own conscience; but he must limit himself to the 
passive resistance of non-obedience—must break the 
law and endure the penalty as bast he can. He may 
indeed find it his duty to engage іп a revolution, but 
never in a riot; for a riot is the destruction of all 
moral order in society, while every justifiable revolu- 
tion is an attempt to establish this moral order ор a 
surer foundation. Riot is everywhere and always 
the extinction of the human in a wild outburst of 
the bestial. There never was a mob yet that did not 
rush with frightful rapidity to “‘unchain the tiger" 
of savage and unbridled passions. Fire and blood 
are Its natural goal; and if it Is true that by their 
fruita ye shall know them,“ then ‘а riot ia always a 
thing of infamy’’—Mr. Babcock to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The instance he quotes is not to the point. If the 
famous destruction of tea in Boston Harbor ln De- 
cember, 1773, had been an isolated act, it would have 
been a riot, and as auch utterly Indefensible. But it 
was not an Isolated act. On the contrary, it was 
simply one іп а long series of acts which together 
constituted one of the most completely justifiable 
revolutions that the world has ever seen. It was in 
no sense а riot; It neither almed at anarchy nor pro- 
duced it; it was a deed of stern resistance to the 
British government, prompted by passionate devo- 
tion to the loftiest principles of civil liberty and true 
moral order; and, though it was certainly a deed of 
violence, it was only such violence as culminated at 
Yorktown in the capture of Lord Cornwallis and at 
Philadelphia in the final adoption of the United 
States Constitution. It is only as a part of this great 
drama of revolution, only as one of the earliest 
throes which brought the birth of а new and mighty 
nation, that the destruction of the tea is entitled to 
honorable remembrance. Had it been а riot, It 
would have deserved, as all rlots deserve, the unmiti- 
gated detestation of mankind. 

Was there any analogy between this historic deed 
of heroism and the late railroad strike? Not the 
faintest. This was almply a quarrel about wages 
between corporations and thelr employés—both being 
merely private parties so far as the government is 
concerned. The strikers undertook by force, ending 
in conflagration, rapine, murder, and speedily sup- 
pressed rebellion, to compel their employers to pay 
higher wages. The means they used was outrage 
upon the rights of the entire body of thelr own un- 
employed fellow-laborers, outrage upon the rights of 
the entire public, outrage upon the rights of soclety 
and. the freely chosen government of the people, 
by the people, for the people." 

The strike was а riot, and nothing else, in its es- 
sential idea and purpose, and not в revolution. It 
was a riot because for a brief period it overthrew by 
violence the fundamental principles of all organized 
Bociety—equity, freedom of contract, personal liberty, 
security of property and life, It was an insurrection’ 
against all government, all order, all Jaw but mob- 
law; it was the Invocation of universal anarchy, and 


met deservedly the fate of all such mad appeale—sup- 
pression by the military power of the imperilled and 
outraged government, It was a riot, and therefore, 
in the estimation of every citizen not swept away by 
the delirium of reckless and unscrupulous partisan- 
ship, “а thing of infamy,” and nothing else, 

2. Is it true that It is the right of the trainmen to 
say who shall take their places when they strike" ? 

True? А moral proposition more untrue wad 
never uttered. As well tell the disappointed bidders 
for а government contract that they have the right 
to decide who shall have it; as well tell the domestic 
dismissed from your employ that she has the right to 
decide whom you shall hire in her stead; ва well tell 
the grocers not patronized by Mr. Babcock, that they 
have the right to decide where he shall buy his flour. 
Freedom of contract a the very essence of modern 
civilization, the very citadel of civilized institutions, 
If the discharged trainmen of а railroad company 
have the right to dictate whom the company shall 
hire in their place, the company have just as good a 
right to die what other company their discharged 
tralnmen themselves shall serve, The matter is just 
as long as it is broad. Freedom of contract means 
that both parties shall have the right of making or 
not making a contract as they please,—that, when 
they have made it, they shall execute it faithfully, — 
and that, when the contract is ended, each party 
shall be free to go about his business unmolested. 
Anything more than this is tyranny on one side or 
the other. The trouble with the strikers In this case 
is that they have tried to tyrannize over the compa- 
nies, over thelr own unemployed fellows, and over 
the community at large. The defeat of this strike 
was foreordalned, because the strikers attempted to 
tyrannize over во many partios that they could not but 
be overwhelmed by the indignant resistance of their 
would-be victims. And the very kindest thing that 
could be done to those who had appealed to riot as 
thelr friend was to put them down in the shortest, 
and therefore the most mercifal way. 

What has been said Yy the New York Tribune, as 
follows, is strictly true: 

The issue between the rioters and the companies 
never was really a question of wages; the point 
involved was nothing less than personal liberty. 
The railways offered to pay a certain price for a cer- 
tain kind of labor. Ten thousand hungry men came 
forward to accept the wages; thereupon the strikers 
selzed guns, torches, and brickbats, exclaiming, No, 
you shall not work for а dollar and a half, or for an 
other sum, because we wish to be paid two dollars!“ 
ни compromise Is possible with an outrage like 
that - 

And again: 

Tt may be granted, without helping their case in 
the least, that ter did not Luce real in or instigate 
the robbery and burning which di d that city 
n Accounts differ widely; probably the 
truth la that some of the strikera did, while others 
did not, countenance or ald the destruction of rall- 
way property. But the responsibility lies farther 
back. Every striker made war upon all civilized so- 
clety when he countenanced the stopping of trains. 
He robbed the railway compauy, which had а right 
to employ cheaper labor if it could. He robbed other 
Isborers, who had a right to sell their services at the 
price offered if they pleased. He violated the laws 
of the State, undertook an armed revolution [riot] 
and necessarily emboldened all the dangerous and 
desperate classes to joln in the war againat rights of 
property. He who fires а shot Into a crowd without 
authority ia а murderer, though he may have had no 
malice toward the person killed. He who inst 
a riot or revolutionary outbreak is not less responsible 
for the exceases and crimes which will follow. 

We were once (and only once, во far as we know) 
accused of callonsness to the wrongs and sufferings 
of labor. It was false at the time, as he well knew 
who sald it (though we never noticed it); and it 
would be just as false to-day, if the stale slander 
should be revived. That the selfish lust of dividends 
leads often to cruel graspingness on the part of cor- 
porations 1s, alas, a fact which no honest man denies, 
In prosperous times we doubt not that the profita 
earned are distributed unequally and unjustly; and 
no lover of justice and humanity will for an instant 
apologize for the greed which drives a hard bargain 
with the poor because of their piteous necessities, 
The "accursed hunger of gold” blinds many an eye 
and steels many a heart; and every just person 
muet long for some aystem of собрегайоп which, by 
identifying the interests of amployer and employed, 
shall make them friends, and not enemies. Espe- 
clally In these days of bitter want and woe, when hon- 
est Industry reaps so meagre а reward, and when so 
many who would falun be industrious cán find no 
work at all for the feeding of themselves and their 
dear ones, he must have the heart of an alligator 
who does not ache inwardly at the eight of so much 
human pain, But, unless he be an idiot, the be- 
holder will not charge the palin to/avaricé alone; he 
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will not forget the fact that, under the stimulus of a 
multiplied machinery which enables one workman 
(as among the paper-makers) to produce as much as 
eighteen used to do, the whole civilized world suffers 
from the effecta of over-production, and that neither 
justice, philanthropy, nor strikes сап possibly avert 
а general fall of wages in a glut of the labor market, 
Mr. McCormick, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
has stated a view of the whole matter which has too 
much truth to be overlooked :— 


|The causes of the present trouble аге], first, the 
want of confidence caused by enormous losses !n all 
kinds of investments made during a od of 
inflation; second, the falling off of the demand for 
manufactured products, mre. of Iron. This is 
not caused in any respect by the want of currency, 
but by over-production, not only in this country but 
in allthe markets of the world. The present dis- 
trees [s general am commercial nations, with this 
strong advantage In favor of the United States, —that 
here our farming Interests are in the highest degree 
„our Crops аге and our markets are 
excellent, mainly because of the war in Europe. In 
comparison with other nations, our financial condi- 
tion Is far better than any other, and now, just at the 
time when our prospects are most hopefül, comes 
this strike of laborers against labor. ‘This effort of 
men now employed agalnst men unemployed, this 
refusal to allow laborers to make their own contracts, 
forces distress and ruin merely that certain men now 
in Mg edm should be kept in employment and 
paid higher wages. Inthe natural course of things, 
when crops commenced to tnove, wages would have 
advanced, and soon the money set in motion by the 


crops would quicken al! Industries and give rj eed ; 


ment to many idle people. The money now lying 
Idle is ready for active use the moment it can be 
safely m um A long period of dejectlon was 
*about to followed with activity and industry. 
Surely nothing has happened in the history of man- 
kind so plainly injudicious as the present movement 
to prevent laboring men from working. Even if they 
were asked to work for insufficient wages, they had 
no right to prevent other people from working, The 
first effect of thelr movement is to make it still more 
difficult to get food and labor, and to bring distress 
upon the very class of people to which they claim to 
belong. s 
Instead of being heartless or Indifferent towards 
the wrongs and woes of labor, we do not belleve 
that there ls one, among all the ignorant or canning 
mischlef- makers that have incited or excused the late 
excesses, whose sympathies for honest and peaceable 
laborera are profounder or tenderer than our own. 
We commiserate, far more deeply than we can ex- 
press, their sufferings in this trying hour, and de- 
plore onr powerlessness to remove thelr causes. But 
there can be no way out of them that Involves rioting 
or reckless disregard of qual rights; and for nothing 
do we pity the well-intentioned strikers more than 
for the fact that evi] advisers have led them at once 
into the crime of riot and into its certain conse- 
quence—greater misery. May they have better and 
wiser friends hereafter! Such в circular as the fol- 
lowing, which was distributed about New York city 
the other day, shows that not all workingmen will 
submit to ba fooled by the crazy counsels of mis- 
guided or interested leaders; and we print it here 
because |t will have greater welght as the word of a 
workingman who has not been misled by them :— 


ont Unchaln the Tiger!“ 


To THE RAILROAD AND WORKINGMEN: 

Comrades,—Stand still where you are, and think 
before you go further in the troubles around из. An 
hours work may cost millions of money and hun- 
dreda of lives! All the lives lost will not be on one 
wide only, and the money will come back on the peo- 

le to be paid for out of the taxes on us all. Powder 
urns more than one hand when itis used, Don't 
burn your hands with it! . 

These strikes are dolag t Слабо to business, 
and will cost a deal of money. Neither capital 
nor labor can afford to atand such heavy losses, and 
it is better to work on, knowing that а peaceable and 
honorable course will gain in the end, than by doing 
wrong to get an advantage that cannot last. 

Keep onthe side of law, and keep the law on your 
side! If we want to right our wrongs, we must keep 
in the path of right. 

There is a great deal of talk about capita) bel: 
the enemy of labor. This i» not true. Capital an 
labor must work together. The capitalist and the 
laborer are partners in business, and it requires good 
faith on both aides to make business profitable. 
Neither can prosper alone, 

Beware of map who talk violence, riots, and blood- 
shed! They ай your worst enemies. All the ex- 
penses and losses and damages will be pald by the 
city or State, and only add во much the more to your 
taxes, Every workingman who talks about riots is 
preparing to lay more taxes on his own shoulders. 

times are hard now. Will you make them 
harder? The bést way is to go to work, keep the 
wheels moving in all branches of business, and avoid 
everything that makes an unfriendly feeling with 
those who have all the risks of the business, both for 
themselves and you. 

Turn away from bad advisers, and above all don't 
unchain the tiger” ! A WOBKINGMAN, 

New Yours, July 24, 1877, 


TRUE AND FALSE LIBERALISM. 

“He who desires the office of a bishop,” said the 
great apostle, ‘desires a good thing.“, Similarly we 
may вау that he who desires the name of liberal“ 
desires a good thing. But just as a man might wish 
to be в bishop without being fit for the office, so 
many è man decorates himself with the name of 
“liberal,” for whom “illiberal,” “bigot,” “egotist,” 
“fanlt-fnder” would be far more fitting designations. 

What is it, let us ask, to be “a liberal" in any 
worthy sense of the word? We should say, in the 
first place, that а man cannot be a liberal who is not 
in hearty sympathy with his fellowmen,—not merely 
with the chosen few upon whom, perchance, he be- 
stows his friendship, but with the great human 
family, the vast organism of which we all are parts, 
If a man is not in sympathy with his fellowmen; if 
he regards their opinions and habits and pursuits 
simply with a more or leas contemptuous tolerance; 
if he sees In them simply the upholders of error, 
overlooking the fact that it la they, with all their im- 
perfections, who give force and volume to every 
healthy moral sentiment, and that in them lis infinite 
possibilities of good; if he emphasizes all the points 
of difference between himself and the masses around 
him, and habitually overlooks all that he has ір com- 
mon with them,—what form, I ask, can that man’s 
liberalism take? Is it liberalism or liberality merely 
to hold a great number of negative propositions? 
“The libera] man," the Scriptures say, devleeth 
liberal things.” What liberal things can this man 
devise? Supposing—a supposition that does not 
always hgld good—that he is willing to make some 
sacrifices for the propagation of the opinions to which 
he himself adheres, we require to know in what 
spirit he does it before we can decide whether his 
course of action is liberal or not. It is liberal, I, 
and in so far as, he has had the general interests of 
society In view; it is illiberal if his main motive has 
been a aplrit of opposition to other men’s opinions, 
or a desire to bring into relief his own superiority, to 
current errors. The spirit of party or of clique is an 
illiberal spirit, A man must associate himself with 
others if he wants to give hia views effect; but a 


minority which does not alm consciously and sincerely: 


at the good of the majority is an illiberal faction, let 
It call itself by what name it will. 

The great object with certain men who call them- 
selves liberala ia to bring Orthodox opinions into con- 
tempt; to cause every cherished symbol of the past 
to be trodden under foot; and one cannot therefore 
help asking what they would do, if the Christian re- 
ligion were suddenly to lose credit with the world at 
large and sink definitively to the position to which 
they are во anxious to consign it, Their work would 
be done; thelr dream would be fulfilled; but would 
they be happy? I trow not. They would want 
another system to despise, just as Alexander wanted 
another world to conquer; for to these persona the 
habit of carping and contemptuous criticism haa be- 
come a second nature, and they would have a most 
desolate, and, as the French say, desceuvré feeling, lf 
the familiar objects of thelr contempt were suddenly 
withdrawn, 

In the second place, I would say that the true 
liberas! must be one who bas risen from a lower to & 
higher view of things, from a lower to a higher 
standard of duty, and who, lu so far as he has cast 
aside the opinions in which he was educated, has 
done so in simple allegiance to truth. Every man 
who claíms the name of liberal should be prepared 
to answer the summons of St. James: “Show me 
thy faith (or thy liberalism) by thy works." He 
should be prepared to show not merely that he has 
abandoned, but that he has risen above, the Ortho- 
doxy of society at large. He has burst his bonds 
asunder; what, then, is he dolng with his liberty? 
What better things is he doing than those who are 
still bound? Hie mind and soul were cramped by 
old traditions. In what direction then are they 
tending now that the traditions have lost thelr 
power? Are they exulting in a free, noble, and 
beneficent activity, or have the chains of self grown 
hearler as the chains of doctrine have grown lighter? 
If a man has absolutely nothing to show In the way 
of quickened impulses to good, a steadier allegiance 
to truth, not merely doctrinal, but moral and practi- 
cal,—a more habitual preference of good to evil in 
all the transactions of llfe,—then I вау that man's 
liberalism is vain. What is it to me if а man holds 
all the disbellefs of all the ages, If he із not one whit 
better than my Orthodox neighbor? Am I going to 
make much of him on account of what he does not 
believe? Not if I know it, 

Many men plume themselves on their fidelity to 


truth, simply because they have been bold enough to 
avow their rejection of the curreat Orthodozy. In 
these days, however, the penalties attaching to ‘‘infl- 
dellty“ are not very serious, and to some minds are 
fully counterbalanced by the advantages of the situa- 
tion. Before, therefore, we can regard any man asa 
shining light, we must know whether he makes af 
much of truth in all matters as he professes to make 
of it in relation to theology. Does he follow ont all 
arguments to their legitimate conclusione, or is there 
a point at which he begins to be evasive or simply 
perverse? Above all does he make practical applica- 
tion of the truths that he recognizes? Is he a con- 
sistent man? If be is, then he is one whom we all 
should honor; he is а worthy standard-bearer of the 
‘liberal’ cause: but if not, then shall his “‘liberalism’’ 
alone be a title to honor? Hardly, I shonld say. 

Once more, the true liberal according to my con- 
ception, should be & man of ideals. Discontent with 
any existing system implies conception of, and a 
desire for, something better. The liberal Is dissatisfied 
with Christianity as repreaenied by the churches of 
the day; he finds fault with the motives it brings to 
bear upon men; he condemns tie restrictions it places 
upon reason and conscience, Evidently, then, he is 
“seeking a better country,“ though perhaps he might 
not add even an heavenly." He has his dream of 
the future of society. He has his own lofty concep- 
tion of what human life ought to be, may be, and 
will be. And of course he із laboring for the realiza- 
tion of Ыз hopes. His gaze ів onward; but what his 
hands find to do for the good cause he ів doing with 
hia might. Are there any claiming the *''Iiberal" 
name of whom попе of this із trae,—who have no 
desires, no hopes, no aspirations beyond the common, 
who feel no interest in a general elevation of morality, 
and no call to a higher life themselves? Perhaps 
there are. 

Lastly the “‘liberal’’ should be a man of faith—do 
not start, sceptical friends!—and he should, like the 
just, live by faith. That 1s to say, he should live and 
walkin the strength of great principles; he should 
belleve in law, and should continually seek to adapt 
himself to the permanent truths of existence. The 
questions with him are, What kind of а world is this 
Into which I have been born, and what is the course 
of action to which I am bound as an intelligent and 
moral being? A child of the earth, he will not rail 
at that which gave him being; he will not lightly 
speak evil of the laws and processes that have 
moulded him to his present state. He will take evil 
with good and be thankful. The charter of his liber- 
ties is the permanence of Nature's laws, and, armed 
with а reason capable of investigating those laws, he 
feela assured of а progressive improvement in the 
conditions of his life upon the earth. And should 
the whisperings of conscience, or the suggestions of 
philosophy, or the reasoninge of science shape within 
his mind a belief that there ів a Power of whom all 
that we see in heaven or on earth is but a feeble 
manifestation; a Power that intimately communes 
with the pure In heart, but to whom all mankind 
stand related as children to a parent, still happier ів 
he. Upon him shall rest в peace that passeth under- 
standing, and his hopes shall but brighten as hls 
strength decays. W. D. LE 8, 

oe —— 
HOME IN THE SORBIPTURES. 


The ancient Scriptures, whether we regard them 
&s poems or hlatories handed down from age to age 
by memory til] Cadmus invented hia alphabet, are 
of little more use to us in solving the mysteries of 
the universe, or teaching us the morality of life, than 
a traveller'a gaide-book in teaching him the geogra- 
phy of a continent, or rather less. This is not say- 
ing that one or the other can be dlspensed with. It 
{в only saying that If we are to travel over Europe 
we had better not spend all our time in car and hotel 
in reading Murray. And if we would learn life, and 
live it to good purpose, we must use our own eyes 
upon nature, buman and other, mostly, and not 
those of Job, Homer, Solomon or Paul. 

What strikes us in the poems and historles com- 
posed before the Invention of letters,is the general 
absence of anything deserving to be called home, on 
account of the almost universal slavery of woman. 
Even the father of the faithful treated the mother of 
the faithful rather as a chattel than a wife, he hav- 
Ing another chattel who was also a woman. See the 
twentleth chapter of Genesis. The repetition of tbe 
legend with regard to his son, at the court of the 
same king of Gerar, in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
gives emphasis to the fact of the degraded status of 
wornan in those ages of chronic war, In the touch- 
ing story of Ruth the Mosbitess, we are told that 
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Beas purchased“ her to be his wife. Of the esti- 
mation of woman, and of her place im society in the 
days of David and Solomon, it із unnecessary to 
speak, 

When woman herself spaaks In tha Hebrew Script- 
ures, she seems to accept the place assigned her by 
arbitrary man. Deborah, in her almost Homeric 
song, praises Jacl for the treacherous murder of а 
fugitive enemy, and sings with unction of Sisera’s 
mother, destined to a crue] disappointment :— 

“The mother of Sisera looked out at the window, 


and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so 
— ness Why tarry the wheels of his 
ta 


0 

„Her wise ladies answered her, yea she returned 
answer to herself: 

“Have they not sped? have thay not divided the 
preg; to every man a damsel or two; to Sisera a prey 
of divers colors, a prey of divers colors of needlework, 
of divers colors of needlework on both sides, meet 
for the necks of them that take the spoll? 

“Во let all thine enemies periah, О Lord !” 


Under such bloody piety as this, woman, as well аз 
her needlework, must of course be а prey. 

In the Bible of the Greeks we read of similar do- 
ings about the same period, In the neighborhood of 
Troy. It ів all about the chattelhood of woman— 
grim old Achilles In his tent nursing hla wrath be- 
eause Apollo demanded he'should restore a captive 
damsel to a father who happened to be his priest. 
In regard to woman, the only difference between the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures seems to be, that the 
Greeks had s higher idea of the value of woman as 
a chattel, and therefore fought more valiantly for 
the possession of her. One of the latest of the He- 
brew Scriptures, compoaed long after the invention 
of letters, the book of Esther, shows that a Hebrew 
eould make a use of woman which we can hardly be- 
leve possible for a Greek. It ів not easy to believe 
the book anything but a pure fiction; yet, assuming 
it to be во, ita reception into the Scripture canon 
shows that the Jews at its date did little honor to the 
nature of woman. There la not a word of commen- 
dation for the noble self-reapect of Queen Vasht! in 
refusing to be made а spectacle before в set of 
drunken men, and Esther is meanly offered to the 
tyrant who had deposed this noble queen by her own 
uncle, Mordecai. This is not represented as a sacri- 
fice of Esther, but an honor, а plece of marvellous 
good fortune to her. Had Mordecal resorted to It as 
an admitted evil for the sake of saving his people 
from the malice of the wicked Haman, we might 
have a little respect left for him. But when he takes 
advantage of Esther’s power over the tyrant, not 
only to hang Haman and his sons, but to massacre 
seventy-five thousand innocent Medes and Persians, 
one almost wishes to see him hanged on the same 
gallows. It is difficult to see how this Scripture, to 
use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, ‘‘makes for righteous- 
ness," Its entire omission of the name of God Is 
certainly very appropriate. If there is any gospel іп 
К, It is the gospel of prostitution and revenge. 

Yet thongh the ancient Scriptures are replete with 
evidence that woman was almost universally re- 
garded and treated as а slave, it must not be under, 
stood that they do not furnish evidence that she 
ought not to be so regarded or treated. There are 
two unsurpassed, if not unsurpassable, pictures of 
the glory, joy, and sacredness of home,—one in the 
thirty-first chapter of Proverbs and the other in the 
latter part of the sixth book of the Iliad, They 
both shed infinite honor on woman. In the latter 
we look into a home, such as iu that age there could 
have been but few, through the parting of a warrior 
and his wife and babe, The wife le no slave. The 
husband and father іа no tyrant. They address each 
ether as divine. Each is an object of worship to 
the other. The epithet which Homer puts in the 
mouth of each seems to have staggered the trans- 
lators. They do not approach if in intensity. 

The Hebrew picture is without the grim setting of 
war. It was a strangely rare one in that day, if not 
the pure imagination of the woman who palnted it. 
But now it is the commonplace utilitarian English 
or American home. How many thousands of such 
in our day have realized all the pathos of the parting 
of Hector and his divine Andromache! And yet 
this picture of what a woman, and none but a 
woman, can create Ip this world was probably drawn 
by the woman Bathsheba, one of the victims of that 
terrible tyranny which the male sex had so long 
maintained, if we may credit the commentators who 
think Lemuel was her pet name for Solomon, 
Plainly, in that lesson she did more for the morality 
and happiness of future ages than her son did in his 
gay and splendid life. 

“(She openeth her mouth with wisdom," says King 


Lemuel’s mother, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. 

What a pity that Paul did not have this Scripture 
in mind before he wrote, I suffer not a woman to 
teach,” etc. It might have prevented him from 
writing some of the moat pernicious nonsense about 
woman which has eyer been put forth in any lan- 
guage on eartb,—nonsense which has been contra- 
dicted by facta and experience, and forever will be 
in sccula әтсщогит. Paul made а terrible mistake, 
even in an ecclesiastical point of view. Ралі, the 
celibate, and the men who have undertaken to run 
Christianity as a purely masculine priesthood, have 


made an awful botch of it. II Christianity was to be | 


the religion of hamsnity, by all that 1s reasonable in 
human nature, woman should have bean admitted to 
atleast an equal share in the teaching and preach- 
ing. The men who would now save It as such, have 
lost thelr wits, or never had any, If they do not go 
back on Paul, and call women to their aid as equal 
and for this purpose more than equal to themselves. 

Why, Paul had not been dead three hundred and 
fifty years before я Greek woman turned up at 
Alexandria, then the very centre of the Christian 
world, preaching in opposition to Christianity in the 
interest of a reformed and Platonized paganlem, who 
was more than a match for any male preacher the 
Church could produce. The blehop of that see, 
Saint Cyril, is charged by the very historians of the 
Church with having been so smitten with rage and 
envy tbat he encouraged а mob of monks to drag her 
into в church and murder her. The indisputable 
testimony of history fe that her character was ва pure 
as that of any of the martyrs ou the other sie. One 
of her friends and correspondenta was a Christian 
Bishop whose letters are extant, treating her with 
the utmost deference and respect. Had the noble 
and broad-souled Synesius stood in Paul'a place, 
Hypatia might perhaps have been a Christian 
preacher. Her faint-hearted modern apologist, 
Charles Kingsley, said of her, “Hypatia is one of 
those whose names are glorified rather by wrongs 
than by merits; and had she not died, few would now 
know, and fewer care, whether she ever lived." 
Considering the unquestionable facts of the case, 
this was a pretty hard thing for a Christian to say. 
The desd woman, cut off so young, might retort on 
some of the worthies of the reverend gentleman's 
cloth with terrible effect. If scientific acquirement, 
reverence for truth, and masterful eloquence, are to 
pass for anything, Hypatia merite memory quite as 
much as old Origen, with his **nesessitaa mentiendi”’ 
(necessity of lying), which became the practical creed 
of the Christian hierarchy. If there is a sense in 
which we are saved by the blood of Jesus, in the same 
sense we are saved by the blood of Hypatia, John 
Brown, and every one who is murdered by the wicked 
while working to establish what he honegtly believes 
to be right. 

In the course of the next four hundred years, that 
celibate hierarchy evidently became consclous that 
Hypatia was exerting an influence on the human 
mind against them by the very fact of such а death, 
after such a life. So they manufactured a saintess on 
her pattern, Saint JEcaterina or Saint Catharine of 
Alexandria, who was said to have suffered about one 
hundred years before Hypatia, and put her into the 
calendar in the reign of the Emperor Basil, for the 
24th or 25th of November. In contemporary history 
there 1s not a particle of evidence of the existence of 
any each woman, Yet the synazarium of the calan- 
dar seta forth the acts of her saintship thus: 


* ZEcaterina, an Alexandrian martyr, the daughter 
of в certain rich and noble officer, of excellent beaut 
and quias when she had made herself familiar wi 
Greek literature, — herself also to the philo- 
sophical sciences, and cultivated the | of all 
nations But when an Idolatrous feast-day was ob- 
served by the Greeks, and she saw a multitude of 
animals slaughtered, she went In sadness to the 
Emperor Maximin and expostulated with him, say- 
ing, Wherefore, having forsaken the living God, do 
you worship idols? min therefore, having de- 
tained her, tortured her very cruelly. Then having 
called from all quarters fifty orators, he said to them, 
discuss with JEcaterina and convince her; for unless 
you do convince her, I will burn all of yon (ооз 
omnes tradam). But they themselves 
beaten, were baptized and then were burned (igni 
conflagrarunt). eaterina also was beheaded,” 


In the original menology, or calendar, Is a picture 
of the fifty oratora in the flames, and St. Catharine 
crowned and beheaded. But Joseph Simon Assema- 
nus, in his universal calendar, published at Rome In 
1755, quotes several Catholic writers who are much 
puzzled to find any verification for this story; among 
them Papebrochius, who winds up frankly by say- 
ing, This ia certain, that there is no saint whose 
fame and cultus was more unknown in the first 


centuries after the persecutions, or more celebrated 
In later ages, not only in the Eastern baut in the 
Western Church. 

And them Amemanus himself expresses the hope 
that before finishing his great werk, by a carefal 
study of the miracles performed by the Invocation of 
this saint, he may be able to bring forward facta of 
such a nature, and so well attested ss ''to shot the 
mouths of yelping (obgamwmientium) hereties.” But 
he does not seem to have realized his hope. Perhaps 
when the new edition of the Acta Sanctorum, in 
some hundreds of volumee, geta down to the 25th of 
November, we shall see the proofs. 

Bnt whether we do or not, we have, as above given, 
the testimony of the holy, infallible Catholic Church 
that awoman of great learning converted fifty pagan 
orators, under the most difficult circumstances. 
Pretty good proof of Paul's mistake, if Hypatia was 
not. E. W. 


Communications. 


THE INTEREST DOCTEINE, 


See Іхрех, June 28 and July 12: A lends to B 
3500. · В repays it in two houre without interest. A 
then lende it to C, who, at the end of a year, repays 
it with $30 additional, as interest. The question is— 
has C been ewindled ont of his $30 ?—Ep."' 

Answer: Not necessarily. Several circumstances, 
all extraneous to the nature of the loan per se, may 
make this interest of #30, or even more, legitimate. 

1, We live at а time when the value of money is 
constantly depreciating; as it has been for the laste 
forty years. He who lent $500 twenty years ago and 
to-day receives only $500 аз full payment, having all 
the while received no intereat, does not in reality re- 
celve the full value of what he haa lent, but about its 
half; as $500 to-day can only purchase what $250 
could have purchased twenty years ago. If it can be 
shown that the rate of depreciation is at present six 
per cent, per year, $30 interest on $500 for a year is 
justifiable. 

2. It C is the heir of A, and the age of A is auch 
that the chance ів three to fifty that, A being dead 
when the year elapses, C shall not have to repay him 
at all, then $30, being the three-fiftieths of $500, was 
the exact amount of the indemnity which C ought 
justly to pay to A for incurring that chance. 

3. If кее A C ів во doubtful, and at the 
same time so probable, that a competent banker 
would charge just six per cent, a year for adding his 

arantee to C's paper, then A, in lending $500 to C 

ora year, may either require C to have bis note in- 
dorsed by а responsible party who will charge С $30; 
or, which comes to the same, À may take upon him- 
self the risk of C proving insolvent, and charge him 
$30 for it. 

4. As any one of these three hypotheses would euf- 
fee to account for the legitimate payment of $30 in- 
terest, so might the combination of the three, each 
reduced to one-third of its intensity, satisfactorlly 
account for the eame interest. This would be the 
саве if, the rate of depreciation of money being one- 
fiftieth Instead of three-fiftleths a year, and the 
chances of death of A within the year being one to 
fifty instead of three to fifty; the речени es of C 
proving solvent were to the probabilities of his ргот- 
ing Insolvent as forty-nine to one instead of to è 
The combination of the three suppositions ір other 
2 might also account for a yearly Interest of 

, or of any other amount, on $500. 

“, . . We believe that this aum is only a fair com- 
pensation for the year's use of the money.—Ep." 

In any of the three above suppositions, to which 
others might be added ad infinitum, this sum" (that 
is, $30 interest) is “а fair compensation ;’’ not, how- 
ever, for the use of the money, in the tranafer of 
which use the nature of the loan consists, but for in- 
curring some inconvenience the nature of which is 
totally exttaneous and accidental to the loan. When 
a loan is divested of all accidentals, so that interest 
can be charged on lt on no other title than for the use 
of the money (that Is, for the loan itself), that iuter- 
э, however small, becomes usury, and is an extor- 

on. 

„ . „ If the Bishop belleves otherwise, we submit 
that hie bellef should be capable of explicit proof, and 
that avoidance of the issue із пої proof. —Ep.'* 

The editor із one of the finest and fairest debaters 
in existence, but here his rule ja at fault. Armaniia 
est probare. Не affirms that in a loan some is 
due, beside the return of the capital, for its use dur- 
ing the time of the loan. Affirming this, he has to 
prove it, which he utterly falle to do. I deny it; I 
affirm nothing, and consequently have nothing to 

rove, But without formally pretending to prove, I 

ave informally shown that the proof he ought to 
pre cannot be given, because there is no place where 
t can exist. Јов FERRETTE. 

[The Bishop says that he “‘affirms nothing, and 
consequently has nothing to prove." Begging Ша 
pardon, we venture to quote the following ‘‘affirma- 
tion" from the above article, containing all that Is 
relevant In it: When a loan ів divested of all seci- 
dentals, so that Interest can be charged on it on no 
other title than for the use of the money (that ie, for 
the loan itself), that interest, however small, becomes 
usury, and is an extortion.". This is the,‘‘affirma- 


tion” which the Bishop is bound to prove, if he can; 
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it Is useless to try to escape that obligation. Premis- 
ing that of course we meant that the only use“ of 
money is to une it—that le, to buy with It, —we call 
attention to the article below, as very apt in this con- 
nection.—Ep. | 


A WORD FOR BISHOP ЕЕВНЕТТЕ. 


Money ір itself ia but dead inert matter—is of no sort 
of use ан aoe except to buy with—to buy any and all 
kinds of useful things, The borrower (say of $2000) 
receives his money, counts It, and passes it right over 
out of bis hands in pay for a flouring mill, which 
operation takes him just two and one-half minutes by 
the clock; and here his use of the borrowed money 
ends. Though he have twenty years to replace it, he 
gets no further use of his loan; for it has passed along 
entirely out of hls possession and control forever. 
Now if the borrower pay an annual interest of $200 
for twenty years, the simple interest alone will 
amount to $4000, just double the amount of the aum 
loaned. And all this ia paid for the use of $2000 just 
twoand one-half minutes? Is not this a dreadful 
wrong? Is not the poor borrower ruined? What! 
$4000 for the use of $2000 just two and one-half min- 
utes! The poor borrower is ruined! ruined by the 
tyrant money-lender and extortioner! Yes; if you 
don't believe it, just ask him. Trust him to reveal 
his woes. j 

„Well, this was the best I could do," he communes, 
“after using the money; just in one single operation 
for two or three minutes I found I could use it no 
longer, for I had to hand it over as an essential part 
of the purchase, But during that two or three min- 
utes, I man to get me а good title for the flour- 
ing-mill; and though the use of the money ceased, 
the use of the flouring-mill Into which I had con- 
verted the money did not cease. I have used it 
twenty years, and have it in use still, and it is good 
for life. And so by the use of my mill (I am a mill- 
er by occupation and run the mill myself), I paid all 
current expenses and saved $500 net annual gain. I 
could not pay off the loan tili the twenty years were 
up; so I established a kind of sinking fund. I in- 
vested my ss in national bonda, railroad stocks, 
etc., just about after the fashion of my mill invest- 
ment: and now at the maturity of my note Í have my 
mill, and have cleared on it $10,000. So I now have 
to pay the amount of the note and interest $0000, and 
It leaves me still $4000, and I am the owner of the 
mill. Vorily! this із not во ruinous after all! 

Now to dissipate the whole mystery (If there be 
any) in this question, аз to the moral justíce or right 
to take interest on money loaned, it needs соню һе 
stated plainly, to be underatood and appro In- 
terest (so called) із pald not for the use of money, 
— ppeaking, — for the use 3 e 

uy—w. s eimply evi thing ul,—everythin 
that is for sale. “Here ie bers e first lesson I" 3 

Again: A laboring man has saved from his earn- 
ings $1000, and is about to purchase a amall house, 
cash down payment, which house will save him $100 
rent every year. But Bishop Ferrette meeta him and 
wants to borrow the money; that is he wants the use 
of the money. (It le rather singular too, that bor- 
rowers should want to use a thing that із of no use; 
if the borrower can use it, cannot the owner aa well?) 
But no! the Bishop wants to borrow and use the 
man’s money, and the laborer is very desirous to 
oblige his Bishop; so he, in the simplicity of his 
heart, saya: “I'N buy the house on a year’s credit; it 
will only coat me a year’s rent more than в cash down 
payment, and you will then have the use of the 
money. In the meantime, Bishop Ferrette, you will 
of course see that my rent is pal ." "QI" ввув the 
"Bishop, not at all; that will be the same as paying 
interest for the use of money,—which, you know, ls 
very wrong. Don't you know that to pay anything 
for the mere use of money із uaury? Usury is а very 
great sin, and very severely condemned, air!’ 

Here endeth the second lesson.“ 
Yours truly, E. W. ALLRIGHT. 
CiNOINNATI, O. 


A VOTE OF THANKS TO GOD. 


EDITOR Inpex:— 

I find this beautiful specimen of ignorance and 
superstition going the rounds of the secular press of 
the country :— 

“On BoARD THE Costa Rica, May 21, 1877. 

„We, the passengers on board the splendid steamer 
City of San Francisco, wrecked off the coast of 
Mexico, render thanks to Almighty God for our pres- 
ervation from death, We desire to express our ap- 
preciation of the conduct of Captain J. J. Waddell 
and his officers during the fearful ordeal through 
which we have Captain Waddell, last to 
leave the ship, has proven himself, in our judgment, 
calm and self-possessed In the hour of danger, brave 
and prompt in action for our protection, and un- 
selfish in providing for our necessities. We shall 
dear Іп our hearts a wart affection for the captain 
and his officers; and the memory of our d rand 
rescue will ever be momentos of their faithfulness 
and devotion to duty. Signed by Moses Н. Sargent, 
Charles Kingsland, Sutton Christian, Gabriel Ed- 
mund, B. Peck, J. Anton Boynke, Fred. G. Shelbin, 
Dr. R. L. Rhein, and many others." 

Now, if God saved these passengers from a water 
grave, why return thanke to Captain Waddell? If, 
on the other hand, Captain Waddell, by hie coolnesa 
and bravery, rescued them from the awful peril, 
which seemed almost inevitable, why slip In a vote 
of thanks to God first? 

If, аз the Church would have us belleve, there із à 
God who continually deals ont doses of his pleasure 
And wrath as the circumstances seem to require, will 
some of the good, pious souls that are always ready 
to tell us all about God's power and his love for his 


followers and his hate for heretics and disbelievers 
please pass on the following? Perhaps the thankful 
passengers of the City of San Francisco could make 
the matter clear to the minde of sceptics :— 

„The village of Mount Carmel, Wabash County, 
III., was visited by a destructive and fatal hurricane 
about half-past three o'clock on the afternoon of the 
4th. A number of large iam а were blown down, 
Including the Court-house, the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches, and several business houses. Some 
twenty persons met with instant death by the falling 
walls, and many more were seriously injured. Fire 
caught in the débris of the ruined buildings and 
added to the horror of the scene.“ 

What had the preachers in charge of the congrega- 
tlons who worshipped in the above named churches 
done, or what had their flocks done, to call down 
such a fearfal thunderbolt of God's wrath? There 
was certainly something terrible In ite nature to have 
caused the fearful destruction of thie village and 
two of God’s own sanctuaries. 

If, instead of churches, some hall or balding be- 
longing to liberale had succumbed to the fury of the 
storm, the terrible judgments of God and his man- 
ifest displeasure toward infidels wonld have formed 
— bua for hundreds of sermons on the following 

unday. 

When will people learn that the different phenom- 
ens in Nature are not evidences of tbe pleasure or 
wrath of а God that never had an existence save in 
the befogged minds of credulous people and corrupt 
priests? R. BAKER. 

CLARINDA, Iowa, June 18, 1877. 


“JESUIT SCHOOLS,” 
AN EXTRAOT FROM BUME'8 "HISTORY OF ENGLAND." 


Apropos of an article on the above subject published 
in the Advertiser of July 10, the following extract 
from Hume's History of England perhaps gives as 
satisfactory an account of the Jesuits as can be found 
elsewhere, The extract ів from his history of the 
reign of Ellzabeth, the lion-hearted queen. The 
Jesuits were in her time beginning to make them- 
selves prominent. Hume, as everybody knows, re- 
garded Christianity and all ite sects with philosophic 
indifference. Speaking of Douay and other Catholic 
seminaries ee established on the continent by 
Philip IL, the king of Spain, and others, to edu- 
cate Romish priests to keep alive their communion in 
England, Hume says :— 

“These seminaries were all of them under the 
direction of the Jesuits, a new order of regalar priests 
erected in Europe, when the court of Rome perceived 
that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who sufficed 
In times of ignorance, were no — able to defend 
the ramparts of the Church, assalled on eve 
and that the inquisitive spirit of the age required a 
society more active and more learned to oppose its 
dangerous progress, 

These men as they stood foremost in the contest 
against the Protestants, drew on them the extreme 
animosity of that whole sect; and, by assuming a 
superiority over the other more numerous and more 
ancient orders of their own communion, were even 
exposed to the envy of their brethren; so that it is no 
wonder, if the blame to which their principles and 
conduct might be exposed, has, in many instances 
been exaggerated. reproach however, they must 
bear from posterity, that, by the very nature of their 
institution, they were engaged to pervert learning, the 
only effectual remedy against superatition, tnto a nour- 
ishment of that infirmity; and as their erndition was 
chiefly of the ecclesiastical and scholastic kind 
(though a few members have cultivated polite litera- 
tare) they were only the more enabled to refine away 
the plainest dictates of morality, and to erect а regu- 
lar system of casulstry, by which prevarication, per- 
jury, and every crime, when it served their ghastly 
purposes, might be justified and defended. The 

esults, as devoted servants to the court of Rome, 
exalted the prerogative of the sovereign uff above 
all earthly power; and by maintaining his authori 
of deposing kings set no bounds to his spiritual an 
temporal jurisdiction. They hated Elizabeth as in- 
tensely as they hate Bismarck now. Hume says, 
"Sedition, rebellion, sometimes assassination, were 
the expedients by which they intended to effect their 
purposes against" the great English Queen. 

д сїз. 


THE LESSON OF THE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Мв, ABBOT: 

Dear Str,—I have been a reader of Tar INDEX for 
two years, and so feel at liberty to send a few Ines 
which I feel constrained to write as I read the re- 
porta of the Commencement of the various colleges, 
and the favorable comments of many of the da!ly 
papers upon the addresses which show the mighty 
efforts made to Christianize America, and the great 
need of organized work by Liberals now. Consider- 
ing the great demand for space in THE INDEX, I 
shall not be surprised И mine reaches your waste 
basket. 

Can any Liberal read many of the Commencement 
addresses without belng Impressed with the fact that, 
unless he works, he must lose in the great struggle 
which le about taking place between Chris ty 
and Rationalism ? 

Read Prof, Chadbourne’s baccalaureatesermon at 
Williams College, Prof. Seelye's at Amherst, and 
witness the intolerance, and determination that 
Christianity must be upheld. They show the mighty 
effort that Evangelicalism is m to place God in 
the Constitution, enforce Sabbath laws, Christlanize 
our free schools, and thus put our country back two 
hundred years. Liberala, we must awake! Itis no 
sectarian cry which bida you work, but love of coun- 
try and posterity, and we shall not have done our 


elde, 


duty, or be worthy the blessings of a frea country, if 
we do not commence before it 16 too Inte. Then cir- 
culate Liberal literature; vote for no party or man 
who does not bélieve your principle; and organize 
in order to meet your enemy on even ground. И 
you fail,—but you will aucceed, for Truth and Right 
shall ever succeed ! 

Yours truly, B. F. S. 

DEDHAM, Mass., July 3, 1877. 


LIBERTY vs. LICENTIOUSNESS, 


A most irrational sentiment has been manifesting 
itself of late among us. It pronounces the licentious 
secular view of the State. Here le the formula:— 

“No fast or thanksgiving days by public authority. 

No sumptuary laws for the proper observance of 
the Sabbath, 

“Мо chaplains in public Institutions. 

“Abolition of the judicial oath. 

“Expulsion of the Bible from the public schools.“ 

All these, and more, too, of the same kind, consti- 
tute the creed of the Liberal League" In the United 
States. It is claimed by these men that such prac- 
tices are in self-evident violation of the t national 
principie of the abeolute separation of Church and 
rex and ought, therefore, to be totally discon- 

ued. 

Very few, indeed, are they who advocata this in 
its fall extreme development. It has a few erratic 

tles, however, who tramp about the country and 

г their supercilous self-conceit and blasphemy ba- 
fore the foot-lighta to all who care to sq er &quar- 
ter for the opportunity of gazing on the вай exhibi- 
tion of folly, 

If we were to adopt the creed of Liberalism, it 
wonld transmute us Into an athelstic nation. Some 
of its elementa are embraced by public men who do 
not see whither it legitimately leads. In its rebound 
from the Papal extreme, the unreflecting and the il- 
logical are in danger of being lured to this other ex- 
treme, which would be even more deadly In its influ- 
ence on the land. And we are not aure but that it 


Ínvolves the test and moet pressing of the politi- 
cal questions which meet us at the opening of our sec- 
ond century. 


All this prating about free action," free relig- 
ion," and this Impatience of restraint by wholesome 
legislation, lack reason. Liberty ls not om from 
restraint, That is lawlessness. Liberty that is un- 
der restraint is the only true freedom. It 18 
when liberty flows down the channel of law, that it 
ja able to exert that ennobling and beaatifying en- 
ing. and effect those glorious resu!ts which we be- 
hold around us in our Christian civilization. Law- 
less liberty is license. The State is but an individ- 
ual with ita mang members, all subject to that га- 
tional will 8 in law, all energized by that ra- 
tlonal life which is of God, and all together depend- 
ent each upon the other for harmonious development 
and vigor. The character of a nation is but the 
character of its individuals. The will of the govern- 
ment is but the manifestation of the Individual will. 
Despotism cannot exist without popular abjectness. 
Tyranny is always the index of a willing slavery; a 
free government the exponent of a free people, 

Now to illustrate the inconsistency of these во- 
called“ Liberals,“ we will mention the following: A 
radical correspondent of the Boston Investigator 
suggested a law which he called An Act to Protect 
the People from ous Imposition,” and by which 
he provides that it s be a penal offence to con- 
duct public worship, on the ground that those who 
do so are obtaining money on false pretence, This, 
mind you, is what is called “free religlon” | What, 
then, is religious despotism? It ſe well to remem- 
ber that the firat persecutors were the Sadducees, the 
infidels of the first century. There is no Intolerance 
like irreligious Intolerance. Suppose, the Christians 
being in the majority, we were to pass a law making 
the delivery of an infidel lecture for mone ‚ог the 
publication of an infidel paper а penal offence, be- 
cause we consider that infidelity is a false pretence ; 
what would the Investigator, or the **Llberal League" 
a that? 

ut the most pernicious doctrine set forth in the 
creed of such extreme free thinkers, is the views of 
the family relation. Here they make sad havoc. 
Let it be remembered that the family is the root of 
society. Whoever poisons it, loosens ita bounds, 
despises its sanctity, or overthrows any idea which 
causes it to be what it essentlally is, гіпа against 
that which, If it perish, drags everything with it ina 
universal ruin. ‘‘Free love and easy divorce’ are 
sins against soclety. The only thing the fall of man 
did not destroy, the devils, bodiless and incarnate, 
are endeavoring to overthrow. They show thelr sa- 
pacity in striking at the very heart of the social order. 
ut the American people will show their sagacity by 
frowning upon these reckless attempts to sow the 
seed of Iicentionsness and anarchy, 

Suppose we had a government of these so-called 
liberal-minded men, we would be a lawless nation, 
the worst set of slaves in exletence. Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there Is liberty,” says Paul; but 
let the creed that denles that there ls a God, denles 
the immortality of the soul, and consequently any 
responsibility to а power higher than man, rejecta 
the Bible, blota out heaven, and scorns the idea of a 
hell, prevall among us, and we shall see our land de- 

ed, and the boasted freedom“ become but law- 
ess license, — Minneapolis Citizen, May 10. 


A COCENEY tourist met a Scottish lassie gol 
barefoot toward Glasgow. Lasele,“ said he,“ 
should like to know If all the people In these parta 
go barefoot?" ‘Part on em do, and part on en 
— their own business," was the rather settling 
reply. ' 
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The Index Association, 


Orrrox, No.231 WASHINGTON BT., Boston, 
vublish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Woskly Paper devoted to Frea and Rational 
Religion. 


N is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
méteranos to the boldest, moet cultivated, and 
Bast matured thonght of the age on all religious 
«mastions, and to &pply it directly to the social 
“мї political amelioration of society. 

Bile 001604 by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
flowing list of Editorial Contributors :— 
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WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
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Brery liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ag the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
айап. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
img church-member, should subscribe for tt, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
Жай Evangelical Christisnity, and as the beet 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
meats and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
ing article, which alone is worth the price of 
Sne year’s subsaription. 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
а letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1872, says: "That the want ofa 

warnai entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
таоһ a Journal should have been started and ао 
powerfully supported by the beet minds of your 
eountry,—is а good signof thetimes, There is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
Though the number of so-called religious or the- 
@hogical periodicals in, ва you know, very large.” 
And later «till “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'ncreasing interest.” 

Bend $3.20 for one year, including postage, or 
I$ centa for three months on trial, 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Freedom and Fellowsh!pfin Relig- 
fon, А volume of ten essays upon spect- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. А. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretía Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“Ona purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. 35 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Oontains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on Religion as 
the Expression of а Permanent Sentiment 


of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 


ingham оп Te Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1873. 35 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, @amuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Ln- 
cretia Mott, 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham'saddrees 
on "The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Regions Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Zonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mesars. 
Oaithrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as Ohristian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Waason. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. С. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on“Construction and 
Deatruotion in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
Ө. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F, Under- 
wood, 8. Р. Putnam, and E. 8, Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet 
Ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а full sbstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, аң he styles it, 
Cathedrals and Веег''), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev, M, J. Savage; essay by Samnel Long- 
feliow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Henson and Revelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Strest, Boston. The Annual Reports 
Тот 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary,New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER Seo. F, R. A. 


No. 1. Truths for the Times, by Р. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles" Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” anys, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES, and і admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Бет, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Christian Propagandism, by Р. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and tnefflelency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facta, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00, 


No. 5,—'*God im the Constitution," by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No.6,—'^rhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


— 


No. 7. Compulsory Education," by |. 
F, E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingham, treats of & subject that In- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copics 00 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for res distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages af from 
Пов to one hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the rea] infinence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00. 


No, 12.—1s Homanism Heal Christian- 
Ity Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
апа F. B. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
81.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.— А Study of Beligiton: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
Чор of the word Religion ls incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, Is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHIKGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion : 

To foster а nobler spirit and quicken а higher 
purpose, both in society and in tbe indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of eocleslastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX wil be henceforth to organise 
в great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of а valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of » thoughtful character, in 
e&ch issue, wil continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
Inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; ала such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time az circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars в year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. Thé name, 
with address in full,must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No,231 Washington Street, Boston 


SENT BY MAIL 
AT 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be destrod, will 
be forwarded аа promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders sccompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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WEST 


English and Classical School. 


The prey Күз achool year of this Fam- 
Dy and Day ool for both sexes will begin 
EDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For Circular 


and information apply, PL T 
West Newton, Maas. 


M . — — — 
OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FBROTHINGEAM, 75 cents, 


А clear and effective presentation of what 
is known as Rationalism in Religion in an 
analysis, by ап admirer of acknowle 4 
р н», of the life and work of one of ita 

ading teachers, 

“A brilliant and appreciative essay.“ — 
Boston Post. 

“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in a strong, clear light.""—Ziberal 
Christian. 


Rent post-paid on recelpt of price by THE 
INDEX, 23! раен t., Boston. 


LEWES’ NEW BOOK! 
THE PHYNICAL BASIS OF 
MIND. 


Being the Third Volume of Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.” 


By GEORGE H. LEWES, author of the His- 


of Philosophy, the Lffe of Goethe, 
etc. Bvo. 63.00. 


CONTENTS.—TxHe МАТОВЕ OF LIFE.—TH& 
‘Nervous MECHANISM.—ANIMAL AUTOMA- 
TIsM.—THE REFLEX THEORY. 


Mr, Lewes is widely recognized ал one of 
the most acute and independent of thinkers, 
and a writer of remarkable force and per- 


. — The two preceding volumes оё 
Lie and have attracted in 
an unusual йе 


е the attention of scientific 
and philosephical minds, and have taken 
rank among the most important of recent 
contributions to the philosophy of life and 
— — The present volume is of equal 
significance, and wil! donbtless win equal 
study and admiration from those competent 
to follow the author's speculations and ar- 


nt, 

lta interest is by no means confined to 
specialista, but all persons of intelligence 
will find it in a high degree inetructive and 
engaging. 

“The book is one which will inevitably find 
its way into the hands of svery student of 
mental science who wishes to obtain the 
freshest view of physiology in its relation to 
mind. Saturdai Review (London). 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
Vols, I. and П, $3.09 each, 


Bent aid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX 23l ashington Street, Boston. 


FROTHINGHAMu“s WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
вау. Third Edition—Reyised. Price $1.50. 
“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

spect for the learning, mental honesty and 

akd in the statement of his convictions, 
essed by the author, and for the essen, 
integrity and 8 tendency of 
his spirit." —Springfleld Remiblioan. 

“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly, reflected patiently.,..It із а model of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
опа style. Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes, Price 61.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER DIS- 
OOURSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1,50. 
Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtfal men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 

5 With Frontispiece, Cloth, 

00. 

“The Parables nre яо retold ag to absorb 
the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
проп the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Bavior meant 
to convey. It is in style and thought a su- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 
^A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood In 


the simple language 
of a child.”—Springflela Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the 'Brook-Farm Commu- 
Bity, etc. B8vo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 

trait of the author, $2.50, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. &vo. 

With Portrait, $3.00. 

The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“Tt holds up а remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIBT, 
in Primitive Christianity, illnstratin 
rime importance of the 
е New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism, 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Malled, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston, 
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to $775 Week to Agents. $10 Outi 
AN VICKERY, Augusta, 1102.0 


$12 A DAY st home. Agents 
wanted. Outfitand terms free. UE 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 

TO BOOKE-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKA on the o 
рые дву OBTAINAB. 

B LIST will be furnished to order. 
адо THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
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H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Fresthought. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 1 PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post-free, for опе ‚ оп receipt of In- 
ternational Ров. Осе order, for $330. ai 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by al! enterprising 


dealers in trimmings. When you cannot |B 


procure it at your store, apply directly to 
tbe manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) “ EBZIEHUNGE-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, 82.12. 


(English) “Tae Мк» EnpUOOATION," в 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and Bobool, Per 
year, © conta. 


(English) The “New Education" TRACTS. 
Nos, 1 and 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a & cent stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE. OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


By THEODUE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by HANNAH E. 
STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
О. B. ЕвотнгнанАм. 


32mo, Cloth extra, 81.50; in Paper 
А Covers, 91.00. " 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Farker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it is belleved 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the p ess of libera! opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 

Bent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX 231 Washington Bt., Boston, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


gend to Omce at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Muss., 
for TRACTS, 

I. TAXATION OF CHUROH PROPERTY, by 

James Parton. б cts; ten, 90 Sts.; 


one hundred, $1.50. 
IL TEZBrBLEANDBOIENOE,by John Weiss, 
IH. THESYMPATHY ОР — дир; by T. W. 
ion. 


the Bible. 2, Bunday in О 
8. Sunday in the Massachu- 


setts Laws. 4. The Workingman's 
Bunday, By Charles K. pple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 


Nos. II., ILL, IV., V., VI., 10 cts. each; ten 

for 60 cta.; one hundred, ГЕ 

REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 з, (Ten for 60 сїз.; one hnndred, 

PROCEEDINGS Or TEE F. R. A. ANNUAL 

MxavrrwGS for 1872, 

each; for 1876 40 centa; four for $1.00, 
M AND 'WSHIP 


а volume of easays 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 


"73, "14, 78. B5 ota 


double their money selling „Dr. 
) Book." Ad- 
p^ ause, ànn Arbor, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 oEXTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mase 
SN GLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, - and 1876 


on 


f 
ce, PRIOES- volumes 


1875, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by reas at the 
pues expense. Address THE INDEX, 
Waahington Btreet, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


1 8 7 6, 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 

ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 

express at the purchaser's expense, Price 
00,in advance. Address T. INDEX, 231 
ashington Btreet, Boston. 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


an annual 1 of Fifteen 
. Жог Half Year, Eight Shillings, 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O, Order payable to Francis Elling- 


wood Abbot. 
Addresa THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boeton, U.B.A. 


MADAME FOY'S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases im Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made, For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers, Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED HOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
. New Haven, Conn, 


GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


"ONKEL KARI,“ an illustrated juvenile 
monthly, Good reading for Amerícan youth 
studying German. Natural morals No 
bloody crimes. No love-stories for “Boys 
and Girls.” No hypocritical cant. Price per 
year, $1.50, 


"FREIDENKERA" (Freethinker) a weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
out of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norànce, Price per year, $2.50. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. E. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. ҮОҮВЕҮ, 
4. W. BTEVENS, 
R. H. KANN EV, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents e&oh; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 


Address, THE INDEEL, 
No, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass, 


EBEE COMPLETE БЕТӘ! 


THE INDEX for 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, сап 
now be had at this Office. These Bets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Street, Boston, 


ог 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, | the 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For a handsome Certificate of Memberahip 


^" ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TwzawTY-FIVE DOLLARS, A still larger 
Certificate of Membership as & 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efücient assistance to 


the National Libera! League than by making 
themselves Anuual or Members of it. 
The following extracts from the Constitu- 


tion of the National Liberal League explain 
privileges of membership :— 

ABRTIOLE [V.—Any person who shall 
one dollar into the treasury shall be entitled 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
делла аз an annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, Any person who 
ahall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to в similar 
certificate ва a life-member. Al the persons 
present ва members at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
2 cbarter-members of the National Liberal 

ague. 

ARTIOLE V,—. . . АП charter-members 
and life-members of the Nationa) Liberal 
League, and all duly accredited delegates 
from local ега] Leagues o 
ized in accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitutíon, shall be entitled to 
Benta and votes in the Annual А 
Annus] members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seat«, but not to 
votes, In the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A NIZE! 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five — in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, will be promptly 
sent on application, according to the follow- 
ing pro ms of Constitution of the ame: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ABTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 


auxiliary Liberal League. 

ARTICLE . auxiliary bara ys. 
до organized under charters issn: 
the Board Sf Directors hall be abeolutel 
independent in the adminis өт 
own, local affairs, 
ters shall be simp 
fellowship and efficient соб 
freest kind with the Natio: 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual Congress and all communica- 
tions of the Board of Directers, shall posseas 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinalc wisdom of the words 
themselves, 

ARTICLE XV1.—Every local а Lib- 

in accordance with 


eral 6 о 
shall be 


and three other members аз delegates 
to the Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal League, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make a fine 
ornament for any Й 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 
IT 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


Tho new Liberal League Tract of 34 pages, 
entitled, 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains; 


1, PATRIOT ADDRESS of the National 
— League to the people of the United 


б. ExTRAOTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

Тыв ia the Liberal'" best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great верай contest 
over amending the titution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the echoo!l qués- 
tion. It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTER, and has been published er 
for gratuitous distribution by earnest frien: 
tate Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
эя opportunity offers. 
Promptly mailed, at the bare coat of paper, 
reas-work, and postage, on the f K 
rms: — 


FIVE HUND 
ONETHOUBAND „ 
N. B,—Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without an cuango сз " 
Address NATIONAL L ERLL GUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 39. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES, 
PLATFORM OP THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTBRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States ia bullt on the 
principle that tho Btate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Churcb: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
teo of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation, ` 


2, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


2, These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 


are not hís own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who dlifer from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians роввевя under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be In atrict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality.of all citizens with respeot to reilgious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, & national crime committed against that 
natural “justico” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to Тева.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more falth- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


$. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious bellevers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Ohurch and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
epecting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing tha free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. Р 


11. No religion сап be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not tbe truth, the iniquity of such favoritism ів 
magnified tenfold. - 


13. No religion can be favorable to morality whose oon 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Oburoh teaches good morals, of which justice із e funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked aa t is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fonntain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least olaim ín justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
Hal Justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is bulit, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В. CONSTITUTION. 


— ^ 
ARTIOLI 1. 


Ввоттох 1,—Neither Con nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the eup- 
port of any sect or religions body,or of any number of 

ов bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
в h or of the press, ог the right of people 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

BEOTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage ualification to any office or 


or as & g 
public trust, in any Stats. о person shall ever be de- 


prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or r for the performance of any publio or pri- 

uty, or rendered incompetent to m evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
he orshe may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute direotly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she із not a voluntary member, 

SECTION 3,—Nelther the United States, nor any State, 
Territo: Lem pd) or any civil division of any State 
or Terri shall levy any tax, or make апу y pitt, grant, or 
l n, for the support, or in aid, апу church, 
reli rona весі, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

.9ъоттон 4.—Congresa shall have power to enforce the- 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation 


GLIMPSES. 
8. H. M, 


ERASMUS doubted Luther's discretion, and when 
he saw the Pope's bull blazing, he exclaimed, “Now 
I see no end of it, but the turning upside down of 
the whole world,” à 


CHIEF-JUSTIOE RICHARDSON, of old English puri- 
tan times, summoned before the archbishop and 
sharply reprimanded, said, as he came out: I have 
almost been choked by a pair of lawn sleeves," For- 
tunate man! Many the souls lawn sleeves“ have 
extinguished utterly. Moral: Pin not your faith to 
a bishop's sleeve. 


Тнк Boston Herald quotes Rev. W. Н. Cud- 
worth as saying that religion is continually arriving 
to reconcile the capitalist and laborer” ; and remarks: 
“This may be true of religion, but it is not true of 
the Christian churches which fall entirely to live up 
to the principles of the Founder of their religion, 
which are applicable to this matter, or to exercise 
the beneficia! Influence they should." 


"I HAVE NO MORE right to differ with a man for 
holding a different opinion from me, than I have to 
differ with a man because he wears a wig; but if he 
takes his wig off and begins to shake the powder 
about my eyes, I shall consider it my duty to get rid 
of him as soon as possible. Charles Wesley. One- 
half sympathizes with such a frame of mind, yet 
there ls much danger in it. Powder from another's 
wig may not always be blinding. 


Or THE RIVAL STATESMEN who under Charles the 
First for a time governed England, Mr, Rawson Gard- 
ner remarks: “If Eliot wished to found authority on 
public opinion, Wentworth contamned public opinion 
altogether. Authority must be founded on intellect, 
not on opinion, and of all living intellects he believed 
his own to be first." Of quite other mood the poet 
when urged for advice:— 

“Day after day by you I'm pressed 
To give you counsel. I can give it: 
But, that I may not lose my rest, 
Promise to hear, and not to live it.“ 

LUTHER was astonished to find he was a ''Hussite 
without knowing it; and that St, Paul and Augus- 
tine were Husaites.” So have we heard of unsuspi- 
cious people awaking to the consclousness that they 
were Parkerites, or something аз little calming to 
their fears. But, alarming as the situation at first 


appeared, when they found no lightnings out of 
heaven smiting them, they rather enjoyed it, and 
pitched their tents in the free fields beyond their 
sacred Jordan, with smiling faces. 


WHEN CHILLING WORTH lay sick at Chichester, he 
“was visited by Francis Cheynell, a rigid, zealous 
Presbyterian, exactly Orthodox, very unwilling that 
any should be suffered to go to heaven but in the 
right way. Cheynell gave the dying man no rest. 
He remembered the words of the Apostle, ‘Rebuke 
them sharply that they may be sound in the faith!’ 
‘I desired him,’ he says, ‘to tell me whether he con- 
ceived that a man living or dying a Turk, Baptist, or 
Socinian, could be saved. All the answer I could 
gain from him was, that he did not absolve them and 
he would not condemn.’ Cheynell could not endure 
such lukewarmness as this. ‘Sir,’ he aaid, ‘you have 
lavished so much charity upon Turks, Socinians, and 
Baptists, that I am afraid you have very little to 
apare for a truly reformed Protestant“ 

Mes. BARRETT'S letter setting forth Mr. Moody's 
opinion of Mrs. Livermore as a ‘Christian woman,” 
closed with the following sentence: We alm to be 
a Christian organization; we utterly refuse to become 
sectarian, and welcome to our membership all 
Christian women who will joln us In our efforts to 
abolish intemperance.” We applaud the desire of 
this ‘temperance union" not to be "'aectarian," and 
earnestly wish it would, as Mrs. Barrett says it does, 
‘utterly refuse" во іо Бе or become. But во long as 
it welcomes only “Christian women” to its organizas- ` 
tion, it ie open to the suspicion, at least, that its 
members, Ilka Mr. Moody, are yot In sectarian bonds. 
"Woman's Christian Temperance Union” is not so 
broad a name as it would be with the word “Christ- 
lan" omitted. There are many noble women who 
would not like to call themselves "Christian" women; 
they are not only not Orthodox; they are not even 
""Unitarians gr Uniwersalists. Now a union that 
does not include all such people, but which by its 
name excludes them, Is not so broad“ as it might 
be; nor is it in the true and good sense unsectarian. 
We wish our Christlan“ friends would consider this 
point, and mend their ways. 

EVEN THE Christian (there It ів again!) Union falls 
to see the point in its reprimand of Mr. Moody. 
"Sympathy and aggregation, not separation and ré- 
pulsion, is the genius of Christianity,” it says. But 
a few sentences before, it illustrates just what far- 
reaching “sympathy” іа to be expected of the “genius 
of Christianity,” interpreted after its own anti-Gideon 
fashion: The true principle of coöperation les, 
we are to work with any and every one—Jew or Gen- 
tile, Orthodox or heretic, Greek, Romanist, or Protes- 
tant,—so long as they will work with us in promoting 
Christ's cause and by the nse of Christ's methods.“ 
What more or else did Mr. Moody ask? He wished 
to promote Christ's cause," and by the use of 
"Christ's methods," as he understood them; and he 
had no objection to Jews, Greeks, and heretice, 
would they but come under his banner, and make 
with him an “Evangelical Temperance Union." 
Now Jews and heretics dislike to be yoked with The 
Christian Union’s’ ‘Christian methods" quite аз 
much as with Mr, Moody's, And they dog't see 
just why the one 1s more liberal towards them than 
the other. They would like to work for the tem- 
perance cause," Why must they in order to do this 
in union with others, be called on to pay it is 
"Christ's cause“? What has Christ to do with it? 
Why not, Christians, keep Ohrist to yourselves? 
Why ask Jews and everbody else, whenever it seems 
necessary to make а common effort in dealing with 
temperance, to take Christ for captain? Perhaps we 
shall yet come to have “Evangelical fire-engines.” 
Mr. Beecher would apparently be satisfied with 
Christian fire-engines," Liberals would prefer *'fire- 
engines.” 
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RESOLUTION е 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1810. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume по responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in Из columns and claim no control or influence in 
ts general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecolesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2. We Remon? that the поран of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, In navy and militia, and in 
risona, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinned, 

3. We demand that all public ар 
tional and charitable institations o 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 

the government shall be lished; and especially that 

е use of the Bible in the public schools, whether овівові- 
bly аз a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 

, shall be prohibited. 

б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious feativals and faata shali wholly cease. 

8. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
im all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established In Its atead. 

1. Wé demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shali be re- 


priations for educa- 
в sectarian character 


В, We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
'Qhristian' morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the (Dt m of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial ifberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other вре- 
oial re n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and admínistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held rosponsi- 
bie for it without his or Its explicit approval. 

FEANCIS E. ABBOT, 


The New Epoch in Belief. 


BY D. A. WASSON, 


. — — 


In June, a pine forest might seem to the eye of a 
carelees observer to have been smitten with some 
disease. The needles turn to а sickly yellow; some 
fall, having quite perished; some linger, pale and 
wan, upon the boughs; and all wears the aspect of 
age and decay. But the sad appearance is deceptive; 
that which seems death is only & renewal and fresh 
pulse of life. A closer look will show one that be- 
nesth this yellow shroud the young needles are put- 
ting forth, green and vivid. 

he world is such а forest, Seasons arrive when 
the old verdure is verdant no longer; when traditional 
faiths, traditional schemes of social order, grow 
yellow and sere. Some fal) and cover all the earth 
with autumnal hues; some cling to the places where 
once they were green and beautiful, but now in 
greenness and beauty no more, The sight is ead to 
many, and many there are who mourn over It, like 
Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be 
comforted. But a close and hopeful look will show 
that the héart of man is still young and fresh, and is 
patting forth a vivid foliage to gladden a new time. 

We five in such a period of transition. A double 
movement is going on,—death and birth в ling 
together, and each conquering on its proper field, 
The old traditions perish, perish inevitably. It was 
believed for many and many а century, that certain 
families were divinely commisaloned to rule over 
nations. That belief is dead. Even where the 
forme of it remain, the life does not remain. It was 
belleved for many a century that there Is a particular 
Institution, to which, as an Institution, the grace of 
heaven is given first of all; and that men can obtain 
it thence only at second-hand, But Church-rule 
over the human soul ceases; all over the world It 
ceases. In some lands it remains as a mere pieca of 
routine, from which the nation cannot free itself; 
but even there it ia only а dead foliage on the tree of 
life, which a fresh growth із sure, sooner or later, to 
push off. It was believed that the whole mind of 
God, as made known to man, had been put In print 
and consigned to the bookbinder,—that the will and 
thought of God could be known only by extortlon 
from texts, as the juice is obtained from an orange. 
Bat that belief also is dead; it survives only яз а 
Sunday formula; in congresses, parliaments, courts, 
markets, men act from heart and reason, or else from 
brutal selfishness,—from somewhat good or bad in 
themselves. 

The old leaves are yellow on the bongha of human 
life, even though they have not fallen to strew the 
earth. Their autumn has come, their winter is near. 

Nowthere are those who find hope for the world 
only in the restoration of these dying traditions. 
Thay go about, as it were, with a palnt-pot to give 
back thelr youthful green to those yellowing leaves. 
It avails not. To paint them of their first color does 
not glve them back their first life. They are dend, 


ead. 

But though art cannot restore, Nature can and will 
replace. She has an art above that of paint-pot and 
brash. The roots of humanity etrike deep and for- 
ever into divine soil; forms of belief die, but the 

enetle principle of belief survives, works, triamphs 

E man's heart; the principle of belief ів deathleas; 
it has а perpetual youth, and quickly replaces the 
brown acres of autumn with the green blades of 
spring. In place of old and outworn despotisms 
comes an orderly republicanism, more orderly than 
despotism ever was. In place of a dominating 
Church comes free religious association, warm, еаг- 
nest, full of promise. In place of text-worship 
comes a faith in God as forever inspiring the heart of 
man, and making of that a living Bible. 

It is our lot to live in this time of transition, when 
the world is at once dying and coming anew to life, 
Our civilization ls in process of moulting, losing the 
grace and coneolation of the faith that blessed it of 
old, but losing only to replace them with a grace 
falrer and a solace surer. 

Connected with this time there are certainly some 
discomforts. Not every one who is willing to go for- 
ward сап as yet find his way. For many a one the 
golden bow! of the ancient faith is broken, the new 
not yet fashioned; he thirsts for the waters of life, 
and his thirst remains unsatisfied. There are those 
who fear that the modern world has got switched 
off“ upon some diverging track, and Is aniy plung- 
ing away farther and farther !nto the void-realms 
where no fountain sparkles and no sweet herbage 
grows. To some, everything lain question, There 


are good шеп in America who sigh for the 
restoration of monarchy. The best government I 
know," said to me a highly-cultiva and worthy 


ntleman of New York, ie the Austrian despot- 

m." There are liberala In religion who return and 
pledge their fealty to Catholicism. Grown dyspeptic 
with the strong meat of radical belief, they hasten 
to those withered breasts, and would fain nurse аз 
ай babies there. In one aspect it la а troublous 
tinie. 

But is It not also a most hopeful time? Who sees 
not that out of the heart of the people arises a new 
faith? Who discerns not the dawn of a new sense 
of brotherhood? Who does not hear borne upon 
the four winds of hesven the melodious breathing 
of a fresh divine aspiration for noble life? The very 
pain of the time is due (п part to an accession of 
spiritual force. It is only the living who hunger and 

irat, Why is it that so many are no longer content 
to be selfishly saved“ hereafter? Because there is a 
new stir of life in thelr souls; they feel, vaguely but 

werfully, the divine meaning of man’s existence. 
arnest doubt signifies, not an Indifference to truth, 


but 2 fresh attraction toward it, and a more sacred 
sense of the obligations it imposes. 

Behold this heavenly abhorrence of injustice which 
has arisen іп America. Is that a piece of “‘acepti- 
cism’? It ie rather an inspiration. God is with 
him who во cleaves unto his brother. 

This dóuble movement ів literally world-wide,— 
not found in America alone, nor in England, in 
Europe alone, but under the whole heaven. Chins, 
gray with Immemorial age, rocks with revolutions 
and ferments with new ideas, All clvilizations,'" 
sald a learned and highly intelligent mandarin in. 
San Francisco, "have their seasons of growth, to be 
followed by seasons of subaldence and decay. 
China, whose civilization culminated before that of 
Europe was dreamed of, Is now in her lowest estate, 
n 1s already showing premonitions of a new career.’ 

he English power in Indla represents a spiritual 
hiatus. There, too, the old Ideas have fallen under 
suspicion; the old institutions no longer represent 
the spiritual forces which begot them, and are there- 
fore a burden instead of being a support. But 
India is astir with new thoughts. Denial le there 
rejecting the old; falth 1s there preparing the new. 
The time surely comes when this people, so rich in 
speculative intellect and epic Imagination, will arise 
in power and beauty, because In belief, once more. 
Turkey, with its narrower and duller mind, is in the 
same state, half palsled, half new-born. Russia 
wars for absolutiam, and emancipates her serfs. 
Italy, the home of the Pope, leads in Europe the 
movement toward reconstruction on the basis of 
natural affinity; and her excommunicated king sends 
a badge of honor to the leader of the new religious 
philosophy in France, Louis Napoleon, with all his 
armies at his back, holds his throne only by trim- 
ming between the old tendencies and the new. Eug- 
land, the home and fortress ef prudent convention- 
allam, has not a thinker of eminence who does not 
represent predominantly, though mostly in a cramped 
and partial way, the modern ideas; and a powerful 
reaction against obsolete ecclesiasticiama springs up 
among the very dignitaries of*her national Church. 
Finally, in America, he is the popular preacher, aa 
the instance of Henry Ward Beecher abundantly 
shows, who can put forth the utmost amount of 
fresh belief, with the least possible exciting of tradi- 
tional timidities; while the moral and political ideas 
of Channing, Emerson, and Parker have been the 1п- 
N ee of the nation In the struggles and sufferings 
through which it has passed and із passing. Every- 
where la the same apectacle,—dying traditions and a 
growing faith. Everywhere the world struggles and 
chafes under the bondage of an Inatitutionallam 
that can now only bind and never inspire; every- 
where it feels within it the Impulse and sacred heat 
of a fresh believing liberty. Enslaving institution- 
allsm on the one hand, heart and intellect on the 
other,—that is the alternative between which the 
nations are trying to choose. 

This movement has in America ripened more than 
elsewhere, In many parts of the world it is still in 
a very immature stage, being little better than s 
mere nneasiness, a dissatisfaction, a wish that there 
were somewhat more worthy to believe and to do. 
But here, with not a few, the perlod of transition Is 
past; the desert, with its weary wanderings, doubt- 
ings, distresses, lies behind; the happy land of sure 
faith and action stretches fair and near before, or is 
already in possession. Let me try to indicate briefly 
the characteristica of this new epoch. 

1. The primary departure from the old schemes is 


found in this discovery, that faith ls native to man; 


born in him, not injected into him; spontaneous 
rather than artificial; an energy which his spirit pate 
forth, not a constraint which it passively suffers. 
This one percéptlon reverses, or will reverse, the en- 
tire attitude of the world toward the problems of re- 
ligion and belief, So long as religion was looked 
upon as a kind of supernatural chloroform, not 
esthetic, but anesthetic, and designed to lock up and 
imprison the powers proper to man’s being, so long 
the conception of freedom and free development in 
religion was logically abeurd. Considered as a sheer 
imposition upon man from without, having the right 
of the pollceman over the person he arrests, or the 
right of the court over the criminal; empowered to 
handcuff him first, and afterward to bind him over 
to keep the peace.—it made his plea of freedom sim- 
ply ridiculous. It was, and must be, a mere piece of 
arrest; & putting of man under bonds; and the at- 
tempt of the Voltaires to sue out & writ of habeas 
corpus, and restore to the soul ita liberties, was re- 
е and could only be regarded, аз а sult at the 

evil'a court, an attempt to overthrow the kingdom 
of heaven and legalize treason. 

Consistently, therefore, with its fundamental no- 
tion, the old theology came to man with a fixed 
scheme of faith, and said, Tou must believe this, 
and just this, neither more nor less than this, under 
poa ty.“ It could not appeal to his reason and his 

eart; for that were to acknowledge his freedom and 
disownits own claim, 1t could not submit itself to 
his judgment, for that were as if the policeman 
should say to the thief, Walk with me to the lock- 
up, my good alr, if your judgment approves my Invl- 
tation." It could not acknowledge a spiritual growth 
in humanity; it could not see in Brahrulsm, Parsism, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity one self-same native 
principle working out, under the common laws of 
man’s intelligence, into yarious forms, more or less 
perfect; for that cannot be a growth from within, 
which is by definition an imposition from without; 
and that cannot develop itaelf noder the common 
laws of human intelliganee and aatural influence, 
which ів defined as а subjugation of natural infu- 
ence and intelligence. It maid, "You must believe 
thus and so," because lt must say во, or say nothing. 
It was arbitrary in action because It came as arbiter, 
and was that or nothing at all; at least nothing good. 
Arbiter or usurper, sutocrat-or pretender, policeman 
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or impostor,—it must confess Itself one of the two, 
and must confess itself the worse of the two if it did 
not assert itself as the better. 

Religion as a plece of spontaneity; religion ay a 
piece of arrest,—here we get the two fundamental 
and opposite forms under which this matter ів con- 
ceived of, Each of them has its Inevitable logic; 
each must come to a conclusion in accordance with 
it» premise, One of the two must be assumed; 
either belng assumed, consequences follow which no 
skill can avert and no reluctance long L ^ As- 
sume either, and you must read history accordingly; 
and to read forwards according to the one, is to read 
backwards according to the other, The world of hu- 
manity under arrest, the world of Nature a house of 
correction, with the Hebrew people first, and after- 
wards thelr spiritual descendants released under 
parole of honor, and then sworn In as special con- 
stables, a posse comitatus of the Holy Ghost,—that 1з 
one way of reading history. The world of hamanity 
under the aspect of free citizenship, and the world 
of Nature ita lawful homestead; each man called 
upon to develop in freedom his divine resource, and 
to Improve in Fona hie natural estate, convertin 
it to spiritual use as he can,—that is another way o 
reading history. And accordingly as we read one 
way or the other, there follows a whole economy of 
belief, of culture, of social and individual life. 

I do not here seek to argue, but only to state. Ав 
matter of fact, we, the radical believers, have made 
our election cloarly between these two. As matter 
of fact, the world Із making between the two ita 
election; that is, is changing ita choice from one to 
the other. The new epoch in belief is constituted 
by the fact that the world 1s relinquishing the notion 

faith as au arrest of natural faculty, a constraint 
which the spirit of man suffers passively, and is 
going over to the opposite notion of faith as spon- 
taneous, an energy which man’s spirit pute forth, 
different in its forms, hut identical in its essence. 

Those who still think, or try to think, religion the 
policeman of the soul, see in this change something 
dreadful, Of course they do, To their eyes it can 
appear only as an attempt at & rescne made by the 
friends of the criminal, To their eyes the logic that 
legitimates it is but a Judge McCune issuing a habeas 
corpus, or habeag spiritum, to favor rebellion, Of 
course, Ї say. A man who looks out of the back 
window to see what is in front of the house, will not 
see it, Assuming that the soul fa not в free citizen 
to be furthered, but а culprit to be arrested, the 
must, they can вее in those economies which cheris 
its liberties, instead’ of sustaining ita incrimination, 
only irreligion, only treason to heaven. Twa oppo- 
Bite points of view cannot give the same results; and 
the question here Is one of the polnta of view to be 
assumed, 

If God approaches the intelligence of man only by 
strong impressions upon the senses, as the old pre- 
ternaturalism avers, then he who turns his face 
toward the soul, turns his back on God. If God вр- 

roaches the will only as an over-riding, despotic 

orce, then he who assumes that the divine із to be 

found in the highest freedom of the will, is atiffening 
hís neck against God. Now, we say that God ap- 
proaches man, not by that which is lowest In him, 
the senses, but by that which is highest, the soul,— 
therefore that in turning the face soulward we turn 
it Godward. And again we say that the divine mani- 
fests itself. in man by the spontaneity, not by the op- 
pression of his spirit; by the freedom, not the en- 
slavement of his will; by the utmost liberation and 
empowering of his being, not by constriction of ita 
liberties and suspension of ita powers. 

Each of these points of view is, and must be com- 

tively Irreligious to the other. The new epoch 

as chosen its master word,—spontaneity. It does 

not complain—it were puerile to complain—that 

the other sees It as irreligious, infidel. Ав well com- 

plain that а shorter man than yourself does not look 
‘over your head, 

But there ts this difference in thelr regard of each 
other. Assume spontaneity, amd yon сап stiil see 
the old scheme of им enslavement as one of the 
limited forms of religion, We do not accept Buddh- 
lam as а special form of spiritual development, and 
then raise a hue and cry against Calvinism as if it 
were merely evil. On the other hand, the adherent 
of the old notions can see in the new spirit only 
absolute irreligion. The greater comprehends the 
leas, but the less does not comprehend the greater, 
The Jewish synagogue excommunicates Spinoza; but 
Spinoza does not excommunicate the synagogue, 

e foolish old woman who saw Sir Isaac Newton, 
when he was excogitating his doctrine of colors, at & 
window blowing soap-bubbies, was moved with In- 
dignation, and declared it a shame that з grown-up 
man should be wasting the day іп such idle child’s 
play; but Newton could not return her indignation; 

е could only smile. With п like tolerance the new 
faith listens when the old vents a pions anger agalnat 
It. It le in the nature of things that the old should see 
the new as absolutely irreligious; while the new sees 
the other as only comparatively irreligious, and pre- 
pares to make its sepulture decent, or even to speak 
a kindly word over its grave. 

As a necessary result of its fundamental princi- 
ple, the new epoch prefers and fayors spontaneous 
rather than imitative belief in the Individual. Imi- 
tative belief has [te place. There are multitudes of 
men who do their thinking rather by sympathy with 
some powerful mind than by an independent activity 
of intellect. There are mujtitudes of men who are 
moral rather by sympathy with custom, or even by з 
calculating submission to It, than by an original en- 
ergy of conscience. Nevertheless, origina thought 
and original morality are the high privilege and duty 
ofman. The new epoch calls upon men to use this 

d privilege, and to use it іп the noblest direction. 

t says to every man, “Relate yourself to eternal 


verities by your native force, if you can, Indebted 
2 to the past you are, as all of us are; but pay 
that debt, if you can, by making the future indebted 
to you. Make history richer for those who shall fol- 
low. Instead of idly living upon the grain which the 
past garnered, sow it, and raise harvest for other 
times to live upon while they also sow and reap. 
Yes, let the past, like a seed, die fruitfully in your 
souls, that it may come anew and more abundantly 
to Ше.” 

Hence it is assumed that the divine Import of life 
is not merely conserved by the art of the printer and 
book-binder, but that it is, ог should be, coming to 
light newly and vitally in every age. And moreover, 
it ls a canon of the new time that each заь, 
each Dinge ів required of heaven to put in use just 
that light which has come to it in particular. The 
divine import of life le revealed anew and ever anew 
in hearts that are really alive; man éver has his root 
in eternity, his resource in God: and the light given 
to each age is, with especial emphasia, the light to be 
used by that age. The mythus of the manna has a 
meaning for the present day. God of old revealed 
his truth to his Hebrews; God to-day reveals his 
truth to his Americans; and what he saye especially 
to us, he especially meana that we should attend to. 

Would any one ask what God has revealed to his 
Americans? Не has revealed the sacredness of free- 
dom ; the divine endowment of every man with rights 
which society is infidel if 1t do not respect and guard; 
the equality of man and woman; the claim of every 
male and female child to some education at the pub- 
lic charge; the prevalence and indestructibllity of 
order in the universe; the divineness of nature; and, 
underlying all, he 1s making known that the normal 
activity of man's spirit involves his own activity; 
that a suffusion of the spirit of the universe goes into 
All effusion from the вош! of humanity; that the 

ulaes of progress are heart-beata of eternal life and 
aW. 
Now, there Ia not one of the least of these instruc- 
Чопа which does not affect the whole aspect and sig- 
nificance of life. The least of them brings а new and 
pervading element into history, and із like a change 
п the hue and quality of the blood. 

Consider, for example, the truth that has come to 
us through Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, through the 
chosen revealers and prophets of science. Set aside 
the outward uses of science, ita enabling the earth to 
feed a larger population and to feed them better; 
think only what it has contributed to spiritual im- 
pression. Suppose this contribution taken away; 
suppose we were this Instant to lose our knowledge 
that the earth is в ball, ewinging in space, one of a 
troop of worlds more numerous than the sands on the 
seashore, but all arranged in systems moving in har- 
mony, instinct with perfect law; and that we were 
left to think with men a few centuries ago, that the 
earth is a flat apace of uncertain extent, without fel- 
lowship in the universe, that the stars are candles, 
and the aun a moderate sized ball of fire, going во 
near the earth, as even Lord Bacon thought, вз to 
burn the snow off the higher mountaln tops; sweep 
away from us, I say, this moving, magnificent spec- 
tacle of universal order; sweep away the very concep- 
tion of natural law, which conception is a new birth 
in the world; make it impossible for our souls to ba 
touched with that religious sense of unity, which now 
ів ours when in the falling of a pebble and the sail- 
ing of a star we behold one and the same eternal 
force and law; landlock us once more within the 
limits of the horizon, and let us again see In the in- 
cidents of Nature, not order and everlasting perfec- 
tion, but at best only celestial caprice, —and who will 
say that we should not lose truth and spiritual im- 
pression which reveal God to every eye, and feed and 
enla every soul? Who will deny that all this 
knowledge Is part of that. by which our spirits are 
—.— Дат expanded, our hearts this day touched and 
aw 

Science has ita own evangel, such as it is. Not 
iin Spe surely; and it runs in the custom of my 
— t rather to limit than exaggerate Its impor- 
ca. 


Again, the faith in freedom, which animates our 
best minds, I name в true. piece of revelation. Is it 
true that God requires not obedience only, but free- 
dom аз the best part of obedience? Is freedom In- 
deed a master-law of earth and heaven? Here and 
hereafter are we, by the disciplines of mortal exist- 
ence and the powers of immortal life, to dellver, 
deliver, and ever deliver our souls; and by exalting 
them into a divine liberty shall we arrive at another 


and more heavenly order of obedience, which, во far 


from conflicting with freedom, ів its very flower and 
perfection ? ө faith in freedom as divine means 
no less. And if it be not divine, away with it. If It 
run counter to the spiritual destiny of man, who will 
whisper n syllable in its behalf? 

We, the radical bellerers, have accepted and con- 
Becrated the idea of freedom in no trivial spirit. 
Whither that leads we go; and our journeying ie no 


xn of cy. We walk in falth; and our faith 
8 that supports, animates, and is revealed by 
the freedom and spontaneous virtue of the epirit of 


humanity. We trust that human history ls no petty 
stir on the outside of existence, but that the heart of 
heaven beats in the heart of man, and that, a» Paul 
sald, the eternal WORKS in man to will and to do. 
The faith of the new epoch, accordingly, la follow- 
ing God Into the future. For it, ће is not two thou- 
Band years behind, to-morrow to be farther behind, 
and by each rising and setting sun yet more removed, 
It doubts not but that the ideas which now stir and 
pir in the bosom of humanity gather their warmth 
the bosom of eternity; thence is their origin, 
thitber their tendency. 
Thus our present existence and daily work attain 
an infinite depth of meaning, The charm and fasci- 
nation of the infinite leads us on; its immeasurable 


solace consoles our fatigues; and we may still reet 
upon it even in our doubts. With the age of this 
faith we first see that we are true to heaven In being 
true to опг own soula; that in thinking our thought 
and doing our work, we are cobperating with supernal 
powers; that In using the light of our day, we are 
walking by the light of that day on which no sun 
ever sets, the day without night; that in sailing by 
the magnetic needle of the soul we obey no mere pri- 
vate attraction, but give heed to eternal poles and the 
axis of the universe, Oh, a faith to live by and die 
by, aweet, healthful, bracing, vivifying! How it sim- 
pllfles, while it deepens life! No longer compelled 
to ransack deserted lands, exhume buried cities, criti- 
cise doubtful documenta, alft uncertain histories, and 
do labor for which centuries of learned toll were in- 
adequate, ere we shall know how to live this day and 
hour, we may even live, inwardly assured that the 
heart of God goes with the heart of man, that the 
meaning of al! days abides in this day, and that in 
every age the door of truth and duty ів a door into 
the eternal Tu the sanctuary of absolute good. 

The faith of the new time ів characterized by в 
more exalted and spiritual respect for man’s being, а 
more religions sense of its significance and sanctity. 
It has been considered an act of plety to speak evil of 
man. Time was that no prayer was thought com- 
plete, or right in tone, unless it were well strewn 
with terms of contempt toward the being of man. 
The whole rhetoric of reprobation and reproach was 
lavished on his head. at he is a worm," “a 
worm of the dust," was an Information vouchsafed 
to heaven in orisons innumerable. Preachers and 
devotees vied: with each other in Inventing terma 
wherewith to revile him, Dr. South, that great fish- 
woman of the pulpit, said, that “the heart of а now- 
born babe is a nest of anakes hid In a dung-heap.” 

Now, I should no more be at pains to say that che 
new faith forbears to sully its worship with this plous 
billin te, than I should to assert that my best 
friend is not a shoplifter, Not to be guilty of these 
grossnesses Їз no virtue; it ів only freedom from a 
vice, But it is a virtue of the time that there has 
arisen in it a positive, pervading, daring reverence 
for the being of man; one which ia destined to re- 
form the politics, and write anew the creeds of man- 
kind. It ls indeed among the most radical and pr 
ductive sentiments of modern time. Already it has 
borne frult, and more fruit it la yet to bear, in the 
rescue of oppressed races, in new hopes for buried 
continents, In the liberalization of institutions, in а 
higher value set upon human life. It compels even 
those who chiefly impugn its sway. Carlyle, so bit- 
terly Impressed with the foolishness of multitudes, 
cannot refuse to these very multitudes his command- 
ing interest. Writing в history of the French Revolu- 
tion, he gives historical literature a new key-note for 
all succeeding time, by fixing hia main regards, not 
проп governments, but upon men; not upon dead 
institutions, but upon the living nation. Slavery 
has found in this sentiment ita one unconquerable 
opponent, The sense of slavery ss a profanation of 
man's being was that Inspiration which has swelled 
in noble hearta and prophesied by nasiya 
tongues against it: this it was which added the elo- 
quence of rellglon to the eloquence of Phillips; this 
which lent Itaelf as a d organ accompaniment to 
the strong believing simplicity of Garrison; and it 
was the reverberation of thelr words in the nation's 
heart, the answering echo of this sentiment there, 
which made even Its rage tremulous and timorous 
before them. It was this, too, which frenzied the 
South, and compelled it to deatroy ita own evil hopes 
by the preéminent blunder of civil war; the rebels 
took arms in their hands, not less to slay an intrusive 
faith in thelr own hearts than to pierce the heart of 
Northern courage, 

This fraitfal sentiment pervades the time, I say; 
it is in (Не air; we breathe it with every respiration ; 
it is a salt upon the food we eat, and a sweetness in 
the water we drink. Unacknowled in the formal 
instructions of theological schools, held In suspicion 
on Sundays, blasphemed against by the phraseol- 
ogy of traditional worship, it nevertheless pene- 
trates the theologian, finds access to pulpit and 
pew, peeps out through the borrowed phrase of 
prayer. It cannot be suppressed, it cannot be 
excinded; it will have place, and it will have its 


way Toal extent it is indeed crude and 
impure,—a religion, but pagan, sometimes scarcely 
less pagan than that which it supersedes, Yet crude 


or clear, derived or confessed, It ls a soul of sover- 
elgnity, a root of power, an atmosphere of influence 
In the modern world, The faith the world really Uvas 
by to-day is better expressed by Burna’s A man’s a 
man for a’ that," than by all the catechisms, eccles- 
lastic confessions, and copy-bellefs of Europe and 
America, It ів ір Dickens and Thackeray; itis in 
Channing and Chalmers; everywhere man, every- 
where the native Interests of man are set up t 
the mechanisms of clase and creed. Comte confesses 
it inst his own theory that man is but a fragment 
in Nature; churches confess it against their own 
dogma, that man ls but а combination of snake and 
dung-hesp; Russia utters it by the voice of her auto- 
crat, and ce forces the confesalon of it from the 
Ups of Loula Napoleon. 

And now, at length, this unacknowledged religion 
of the time is coming to be acknowledged, and to 
take its place in the forefront of conscious bellef. 
This it is, more than all else, which makes the new 
epoch. We are learning why man’s being has this 
sanctity. That vital intimacy, that living unison of 
divine and human, which has been indicated 1s 
the old trath which has newly come to tion ; 
and no creed will henceforth reapond to the felt and 
moving credence of men, wherein this does not ap- 
pear as the second grand confession which falth has 
to make. Firet, ta; secondly, God is vitally tm- 
plicated in man’s being. Hence the universality and 
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perpetuity of revelation; hence that awful undertone 
of meaning in all human history; hence the blas- 
phemy that there isin baseness; hence the infinite, 
Absolute worth of а human soul. It is by reason of 
this infinite depth of root that the tree of life can 
tower and spread forever; the illimitable stretch of Im- 
mortality is above, because the illimitable resource of 
God's being is beneath, False to this life man may 
be, but so far he іа not man; false to the eternal 
soul, he is by the same асі, and to the same degree, 
false to his own. It ia only when the fire of eternity 

vea a spark from ite bosom, and then breathes to 
an it across the field of time, that the flame is lighted 
which we name a human soul True to itself, the 
soul 1s true to God. Baron quests it reveals God ; 
burying and quenching itself In the sloughs of nat- 
ure, It denies - Baseness is blasphemy; nobility 
is revelation; the Pharisees has crucified the Christ 
in his own heart, ere he crucified lt In the person of 
Jesus. Tea, and to thie day that tragedy le repeated 
whenever any man is false to his soul; while to this 
day the Christ rises from his sepulchre whenever & 
heart that was false to itealf begins to be true, when- 
ever through the cerementa of sordid life the real life 
breaks forth, and flames a, toward heaven, at 
- human and divine.—TAÀe Radical, February, 


PAINE AT NEW ROCHELLE, 


ВІВ VARIED LIFE ON THE OLD FARM NOW ADVERTISED FOR 
BALE IN PART. 


The advertised sale of a portion of the old Paine 
farm at New Rochelle has awakened в fresh interest, 
mpparently, in the place and its memorials, for the 
number of visitors to the Paine monument has been 
unusually large of late. The villagers who knew 
Paine are dead, but there are many now living who 
have heard their fathers speak of the old man of the 
house on the hill, and these recollections are doubt- 
leas authentic. The older biographies of Paine, 
whether written by his friends or enemies, have a 
manifest bias, and on many important questions of 
fact the writers are diametrically opposed. From 
the mass of conflicting statements and traditions it 
is a difficult task to sift out those which are true, and 

‚ to present a trustworthy picture of the man as he was 
and as he appeared to his fellow-townsmen. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war grants were 
made to Mr. Paine by the legislatures of Penneyl- 
vanis and New York on the score of his labors in 
behalf of independence. The assembly of New York 
voted to give him the confiscated estate of Mr. Fred- 
erick Devoe, a royalist, This estate was situated at 
New Rochelle, and ів now known as the old Paine 
farm. It contained something more than three hun- 
dred acres of cleared land, a portion of which was in 
a high state of cultivation, and & stone house was 
built on the highest und, which was thought to 
be в spacious and elegant structure, as mansion- 
houses were looked upon then. The green flelds 
rose in a gradual slope from the road, and а long lane 
сап through the fields up to the house, from the 
upper windows of which the country could be seen 
for miles around. "The village of New Rochelle con- 
tained then only a few scattered houses, and the 
Devoe estate was on the outskirts of the little town. 
Paine was a famous and popular man ín those days, 
however, and the neighbors flocked in from all aides 
to welcome him when he came down from New York 
to his new farm, He took possession, according to the 
custom of the time, with a grand house-warming, or 
village fete to which everybody in the nelghborhood 
came, as а matter of course, The rooms of the house 
were thrown open and the guests rambled through 
them, a upon the broad, shady plazzas out- 
side, and wandering down under the spreading trees 
which grew on the lawn, All were greeted with a 
few pleasant words of welcome by the host, who sat 
in a shady seat on the front stoop breaking loaf-s 
for the prospective punch. Surrounded by admirin 
neighbors, Paine was in his glory and overflow 
with good-nature and sociability. He had а merry 
or witty word for every one, and fascinated even chil- 
dren by his winsome ways. One little girl was there, 
who had heard of the notable pamphlet, Common 
Sense, which Paine had written before the war, but 
had somehow confused the author іп his work, so 
that to her Paine was only known as Mr. Common 
Sense, He called her to him, and she went up tim- 
idly, saying: How do you do, Mr. Common Sense?“ 
at which Paine laughed out pleasantly, caught up the 
chlid in his arms, and talked and pliyed with her 
till she felt quite at home with the klnd-hearted 
stranger. 

All accounts represent Paine, Indeed, as a most 
attractive person, when he chose to be entertaining, 
at this time, He was but little past the prime of life, 
and his mental powers were in their full vigor. In 

raon he was rather above middle size, being five 
eet ten inches in height, broad-shouldered and ath- 
letic. Later in life he was inclined to stoop as he 
walked, but then he carried his head rather proudly 
erect. His hair was long and inclined to curl, grow- 
ing thickly about his forehead and ears. It was his 
custom to wear it brushed back and gathered behind 
in a coe, with side-curle falling abont his neck. On 
all state occasions he was particular about the ar- 
rangement of it, and had It carefully powdered. Ніз 
face was well shaped, though rather broad, and his 
complexion was florid. His features were large, but 
not homely, and bis face singularly expressive, Per- 
haps the most noticeable features of his countenance 

were his fine sparkling eyes, which in moments of 
animation were rp e with feeling and humor. Be- 
fore strangers his bearing was grave and dignified, 
and towards those whem he had reason to dislike 
repellant; but In the dee of his friends bis man- 
ners were engaging, easy, and even playful, He waa 
a welcome visitor at the tables of the most distin- 


LI 


guished citizens, and was the life of the whole com- 


апу. Asa soclety man he was scrupulously rn 
аг, though not а dandy, about his dress, and hie full 


starched shirt-front and fine broadcloth coat are well 
remembered in traditlon for the care with which he 


kept them clean, He was an inveterate user of enuff, 
and not particular about stains as he grew older; but 
a his first residence at New elle he was 


remarkably neat in his use of tobacco. Horne Tooke 
remarked of him at later time, in prospect of a din- 


ner-party, that "he would venture to say that the 
best thing would be said by Mr. Paine." 


Ав а con- 
versationalist, he was inclined to be dogmatic and to 
do most of the talking himself, but he was not Illib- 
eral in his reception of the views of others. He was 
somewhat vain of the effect which his writings had 
produced, and irascible when he was crossed or con- 
tradicted ; but his good nature was abundant, and his 
ill-temper never lasting. His residence at New 
Rochelle, before he a for France, in April, 1787, 
may be taken as the happiest and least troubled por- 
Чор of his life. He was then free from care in 
to his income, through the grants which had been 
aed are ЗАЙ lived on his es, рех by his 
пе an е country at „ às в deserving 
per petri patriot. x 

Of Paine's position and character at this time 
there can belittle question. In 1808, when he next 
took up his residence on the New Rochelle farm, he 
was an old man of sixty-six, broken in health and 
shunned by the great body of church-going people. 
He had suffered a long and unjust п рч in a 
French prison, during the latter part of which his 
life hung by а thread. His works had been con- 
demned and Dd eene proscribed in the country of 
his birth; he had maintained an acrimonious contest 
in defence of his political and religious views with 
hostile partisans, and it was but natural that these 
things should have left their impress on him. His 
spirit was not broken, but the native sweetness of his 
disposition was considerably impaired. He men- 
tions, also, to Hickman, в most friendly biographer, 
that during hours of disheartenment and when 
smarting under the sense of injustice, he had some- 
times used liquor to excess, but he hopes to make a 
change for the better in this respect on his return to 
the country of his adoption. He found, however, 
that this habit was not to be laid aside as readily ах 
he supposed, Although he was in a measure pre- 
pared for a cold reception, he does not seem to have 
realized the extent or the strength of the feeling 
agalost him, intensified as it was by misrepresenta- 
tion, until he reached New ‘York. The Federallsts 
were bitterly opposed to him as a representative of 
radical republicanism, and even many of the Repub- 
licans—his natural allles—ehrank from him on ac- 
count of his avowed rellgious tenets, Palne could 
bear anything better than the neglect and desertion 
of his former friends and admirers. He was deeply 
touched by the hostility and prejudice with which he 
was met, and his faults of temper were undoubtedly 
aggravated. Both in his writings and conversation 
he became more dogmatic, assuming, and ill-natured 
in his judgment of opponents. As society neglected 
him, he shot himself up with his books and manu- 
scripts, He returned to New Rochelle, but this time 
he recelved no ovation. His old house had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1700, and a new house had been 
erected for the use of the farmer who cultivated the 
land for him. This was the house which stands at 
present, practically unaltered, some twenty rods from 
the road, near the top of the slope. It had no pré- 
tensions to elegance, but was a comfortable farm- 
house of medium size. The roof projected over in 
front and rear, forming в shelter to the stoops. The 
chamber which Paine occupied as a sleeping-room 
and study le at the north-east corner of the house, 
and the windows look towards the fields, away from 
the road. The room is oblong In form, with an iron 
fire-place in one side, by which two handsome fire- 
dogs, sald to have been the property of Paine, are 
stili standing. A door, which is now nailed up, 
then opened into a large wine-closet, constructed 
partly below ground, which Is now used as s storing- 
place for milk and meats. The furniture of the 
room is sald to have been simple, —a plain cot bed, a 
small writing-table and a few chalra satisfying the 
requirements of the occupant, - In these modest 

uarters Paine lived, with occasional visits to New 

ork, until June, 1806, when he left the farm-house 
to take up his residence finally In New York and the 
Immediate vicinity. While living with tbe artist Jar- 
тів, in the winter of 1806-7, he is said to have made 
occaslonal visits to the farm; but New Rochelle can 
only be considered as his home from June, 1803, till 
June, 1806. During these three years he had gener- 
ally some work on politics, science, or literature on 
hand. He is sald to have mixed a little, too, in party 
politica, and to have written in some papers and peri- 
odicals. About this time he published a number of 
fugitive pleces, which had been written long before 
for amusement in France or in England. One of 
these was the severe satirical poem on tithes in the 
style of Chevy Chase," entitled The Strange Story 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.” In 1804 he pub- 
lished an essay оп the Invasion of England and s 
treatise on gun-boats. His treatise on the yellow 
fever and modes of prevention was prirted in 1805, 
When he came firet to the farm in 1803, he boarded 
with Purdy, the farmer to whom he had renled his 
land. While in France he had resided at different 
times with a Mr. Bonneville, the editor of & French 
paper, from whom he had often occasion to borrow 
money, besides receiving other favors from him and 
his family, On the elevation of Bonaparte to su- 
preme power, the press of M. Bonneville was stopped, 
and he auffered besides from pecuniary losses. Paine, 
at that time on the point of returning to the United 
States, offered an asylum there to M, Bonneville and 
his family. Bonneville accepted tbe offer, and his 


wife and three sons shortly afterwards crossed the 
ocean to America, He intended to follow them, but 
for some reason his departure was delayed till after 
Paine's death. Meanwhile Mme. Bonneville and 
her sons were provided for by Paine, with the excep- 
tion of the elder son, Louis, who returned to France 
in 1805 to live with his father. When Paine went to 
New Rochelle the Bonneville children accompanied 
him, and Mme. Bonneville visited him several times 
at the farm, though she seems to have preferred New 
York аз а place of residence. The neighbors remem- 
bered the Bonneville boys as bright, mischievous 
youngsters, running about the farm and village in 
summer barefooted and commonly bareheaded. 
During the winter they were sent to school in the 
village, but no particular care appears to have bean 
taken of their education, The quiet farm-house on 
the hill was probably disturbed somewhat by the 
noisy children, but Paine does not seem to have 
objected to their presence, and took considerable 
notice of them in his way, though absorbed with 
other affairs, Paine seems always to have been fond 
of children, and not only the Bonneville boys but the 
children of the neighbors came to know him well, 
and would venture on many liberties and famlliari- 
tles with him, He liked to sit by the conntry 
it is said, and watch the children playing In the 
while fondling the bead of some vagrant dog which 
Sore abd ge, Se te old ono prt harshly a r 
ren „It ia aald, rarely в or 
vipseringdy arose, Once when a party of mischievous 
boys made a reid on his orchard they were surprised 
by Paine, who, however, only assisted them to gather 
the beet fruit, talking and laughing with them pleas- 
апу. A little boy who had kept at a distance from 
the others, who were older and bolder than himself 
was called by Paine to come up, and the kindly old 
man saw that he got his share of apples with the 
rost. 

He was not so familiar with the older villagers, 
however. They spoke of him as reserved and not 
inclined to make acquaintances, though when he 
did come ont of his chamber-study he was affable 
enough, and would talk with the farmers and their 
wives on the current country topics with no lack of 
sociability. Не was no longer particular about his 
dress, and the loose coat which bg commonly wore 
was stained with snuff, as well as his crumpled shirt- 
bosom. Still, though he had grown careless about 
his dress and wore old clothes In his room and In his 
walks about the village, there seems to be little truth 
in the accounts which represent him as positively 
filthy in his person and dress. Probably he became 
more neglectful in this respect than his friends care 
to admit, for he lived aloof from society, often with 
no other company than the old black woman who 
took care of the house and prepared his meale. Ніз 
books and papers were laid in piles about his cham- 
ber without nay noticeable attempt at a ent 
or order, &nd his table was always covered with writ- 
ing materiala and unfinished work. There ie little 
room to doubt either that in these years he became 
too much addicted to the use of liquor, The habit 
had grown upon hlm until he found hlmself unable 
to break it off. Not that he drank to such an excess 
as hia enemies allege, for this is sufficiently disproved 
by the clearness of mind and Intellectual ре 
which he retained to the day of his death, but in the 

rivacy of his own apartments it was not unusual for 

im to exceed the bounds of a tem use of wine 
and ardent spirits. In his old age, also, although 
capable of а Прега! generoalty ln money matters, as 
his gratitude to the Bonneville family shows, he be- 
came parsimonious in little things. His accounts 
were scrutinized carefully, and any overcharge, the 
neighbors said, was 22 rejected. His 
expenses were light, for his tastes were simple, and 
he was not disposed to admit any extravagance, or 
what he chose to consider such, in his dependants. 
This closeness of dealing, although to his mind it 
seemed only з rightful objection to impoaítions, often 

rovoked those with whom he had business relations. 

ot to speak of the angry and foolish letters which 
passed between him and Carver, an attempt was act- 
ually made by Christopher Derrick, who considered 
that Paine had withheld а portion of what was due 
him, to kill Paine as he sat writing in his chamber 
on Chriatmas eye, 1804, The shot fired by Derrick 
struck the wall of the room a few inches below the 
window, and the lower panes were shattered by the 
concussion. Paine hastily sprang up, ran to the 
door, and called out Derrick's name to warn him 
that he was detected, though the nlght was so dark 
that no one could be aeen. Paine, who was always 
untroubled by the thought of personal danger, made 
light of the Incident, though Derrick was afterwards 
prosecuted on euspicion, but acquítted on the ground 
of insuficient evidence. 

During the last months of his life at New Rochelle, 
Раіпе'в health was very poor, and he needed con- 
stant nursing and attention. The broad-shouldered, 
athletic man had become a weak invalid, moving 
slowly and with difficulty, assisted by a stout cane 
on which he leaned, when he was able to walk a 
few steps from his boarding-house in the village, 
He stooped over very much, it is said, as he walked, 
and it was plain that his bodily powers were fast be- 
coming exhausted. His face still retained, however, 
much of its old expressiveness, and in the neighbor- 
hood to-day the impression ig still strong among the 
old residents that he retained much of his former 
dignity and commanding air. He disliked very much 
any attempt on the part of visitors to obtrnde upon 
him their religious principles, or to convince him of 
his erroneous religious stand-point. Towards the 
latter part of hia life he refused flatly to receive auch 
persons, and reaented their intrusions as excessively 
impertinent. The old lady in the scarlet cloak who 
called upon him while he-was living with Jarvis, & 
few months after leaving New Rochelle, fared better 
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than others. He raised himself on one elbow as he 
lay in bed, and when she had dellvered her message as 
one sent to him from God to tell him that if he did 
not repent of his sins and belleve in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he would certainly be damned. he replied 
with something of hls old humor, “Poh, poh; he 
would not send such a foolish, Ay, old woman as 
you about with hls messages. way now; that 
will do. Shut the door." The old lady retired in 
mute astonishment, but Paine did not always see the 
humor of euch visitations. 

These traits of character and manner were appar- 
ent to those who knew him during his residefce at 
New Rochelle, and it ia his life there alone that it is 
intended to sketch. He died in Greenwich V1 
Jane 8, 1800, and his body was taken to New Ro- 
chelle the next day, and there buried on his farm, 
A plain stone was erected to his memory, with the 
following inscription: '"Thomas Paine, author of 
Common Sense. Died June В, 1809, aged seventy- 
two years and five months,” 

Syme years afterwards the bones of Paine were ra- 
moved by Willlam Cobbett to England, and the 
head-stone and rade wall about the grave were broken 
down by relic-hunters, so that the grave presented 
апар ce of neglect, In 1839, by the efforts of 
some friends of Paine, a monument was erected on 
the spot, and the grave was inclosed by a substantial 
wall and railing, At first the monument bore the 
same simple inscription as the head-atone, but differ- 
ent passages from Mr. Palne's works were cat in the 
stone in after years.— New York Herald. 

— — 


A LABOR REBELLION. 


We wonder If something new and worth while 
towards helping on the solution of that question of 
questlons"—the question underlying all questions of 
politics, health, morals, and trade,—the labor ques- 
tion, can't be got ont of this gigantic brakeman's re- 
bellion that has broken out ln the passes of the Blue 
Ridge and now seems to be extending into the Ohlo 
Valley. What is th® use of repeating forever that 
stale truism that a laborer may stand out for what- 
ever price he thinks fit to demand, but he must not 
prevent other men from working for whatever they 
choose to accept? It seems to us that we have heard 
this somewhere before. If we are not mistaken, we 
have heard it every time there has been а strike dur- 
ing the last quarter of а century, at least. No more 
edifying is the well-worn counsel to the strikers that 
they always lose in the end, All this is true enough; 
but are we never to have anything new on "the 
queetlon of questions’? Why, there is a handsome 
prize in money offered by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, 
a philanthropic lady of New York city, for an essay 
that will advance some fresh and useful ideas on this 
literally vital question: What shal! be done with the 
starving men who can work and want to work, but 
cannot keep their familles and scarcely thelr own 
bodlea ? ae еа а a ош by the pum 
process, п them slowly down by & s y 
росон. i of om to the point where disesse and 
death will come in play to take them off the over- 
crowded community and redress the balance? Wold 
it not look better te transport them to some distant 
frontier where the natural attendant disorders would 
not result in the destruction of property and Inter- 
ruption of the business of those for whom there 1s 
business to do? Or would it not be more truly hu- 
mane to recruit the regular army to a hundred thou- 
Band or two and keep a firing pariy et leading 
centre of population to collect and a at once the 
superfluous laborers and their familles? Shall we 
adopt Hamlet's prescription aud forbid any more 
marriages, or turn Malthusian and legalize infan- 
ticide? 

These sre mere suggestions thrown out in aheer 

t at the poverty of the current talk on this 
great uprising of labor spreading along the main na- 
tional highways, aud forcing the national military 
arm to combat it. When John Brown, Osawatomle 
Brown, organized а resistance to the lawful authori- 
tles of the State, ín the very next station on the Bal- 
timore & Ohlo Railroad to where the present rising 
broke out, in behalf of a different clase of hopeless 
and desperate laborers, many people took little heed. 
It was the crazy, suicidal work of a fanatic, It was 
easily stamped out in blood. On his trial Brown in- 
dignantly repelled the defence of insanity offered in 
his behalf and went to his scaffold with в radiant 
countenance and the step of a conqueror, for bis 
eyes had seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
and he knew that the soul of his rebellion would go 
marching on, How contemptible appears now the 
brief triumph of physical force over the social crisis 
then about to break! How stupid the easy confi- 
dence which dealt in trite platitudes on the wrong of 
violence under any circumstances, in the very shadow 
of the awift-rolling cloud of civil war! At Martina- 
burg to-day, it is impossible to rally the local militia, 
as then, against the insurgents. The citizens, too, 
ар to fraternize with tham, А repenting striker 
{в — back from hls engine by bis wife and chil- 
dren crowding with him Into the cab imploring him 
to stand out for their sakes. A mother follows her 
aon, who would go back to his post, with mingled 
prayers and reproaches, in the sight and hearing of 
the crowd and the soldiers. 

In rural railroad towns, and even In the larger rail- 
road centres of Pennsylvania and Ohio, the railroad 
is the principal embodiment and representative of 
society and authority. Its officials are the magnates 
of county and State politics, and the leaders in all 
local affaire. The railroad ie the life of the commu- 
nity, the source and means of Its business and enter- 
prise, the largest employer of {ts labor. A revolt 

t the railroad is therefore in a large measure 
rebellion against the powers that be, The State and 
national governments sre distant and shadowy ab- 
straction compared with the power that visibly dia- 


tributes wages, businbse, and the means of living to 
the people. This rising, then, that calls for the arm 

and reaches even the women of the region, is well 
styled a rebellion. There is no fear that 1t can bave 
long enough life to become a revolution. We are in 
no danger of a commanistic triumph in such regionm 
But it is well to nize*the grave seriousness of 
the outbreak In all that it implies. Here la a tract of 
country In the heart of the republic struggling 
against the powers that be, as for life itself. The 
rebels say that their familles are threatened with 
starvation. Their wives and children join in this 
piteous and des te cry. It 1а offering mo аваіві- 
восе to tell people in such a state that they must not 
combine and resist the laws. It le as useless to tell 
people who belleve they are in danger of starving 
that they will be beaten, аз it was to overawe the 
earliest American rebels with the armies of Great 
Britain, They must live, they say; and if public 
opinion 7 merely that it “доев not see the ne- 
cessity," they will do what they can to help them- 
selves, It ls time for the thinking men of the conn- 
try to rouse to the truth that there 1з a stern ві e 
for existence going on in the new adjustment of the 
expectations of both Industry and enterprise to the 
altered state of capital, and that risings such as this 
in West Virginia and Ohio require some broader 
ideas than have served in ordinary times.—JHoston 
Transcript, July 20. 
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ADDHESS HY STEPHEN PEAHL ANDHEWS 
TO НІВ FELLOW-CITIZENS ON THE SITUATION. 


The crisis in the affairs of labor and capital which 
ia now pending and imminent, ів no accidental or 
unforeseen event. It ів part of a necessary evolution 
of society to a higher and better stage of adjustment 
between those t interesta involved, The transi- 
tion has to е place between the lower and the 
higher form of civilization. Such a transition is like 
the birth of в new being. It cannot occur without 
the rending of old conditions, with some struggle 
and pain; but it makes all the difference in the world 
whether the nature of the case is understood, pro- 
vided for, patiently waited upon, and lovingly served; 
or whether, on the contrary, it is met by ignorant 
alarm, violent resistance, and frantic effort to extir- 
pate the cause of the disturbance. An ignorant sur- 
geon who should mistake a perfectly natural case of 
pregnancy and inciplent parturition for & malignant 
tumor, and who should resort to. the knife, would 
kill both mother and child, The ordinary politician, 
military commander, or business man ia that ignorant 
surgeon. The case is beyond their skill, and must 
have a different kind of treatment, 

The simple fact is, that our form of civilization,” 
based on an unequal struggle of competition between 
the atrong and powerful few and the weak and helplesa 
many (for во it has been), Is, іп the expressive lan- 
guage of the common ple, “played out," Some- 
— be and ren ipe se bouer has to dose or 
som g worse from the desperate struggle to get 
the better, The simple fact is, that the laboring man 
—and he is the Immense majority—GETS NO JUSTICE 
on the presint plan of conducting business; and that 
he Aaa discovered that fact and means to right things 
at all hazarda. He has the power in his ds the 
moment he la thoroughly aroused, —in this country of 
all the countries in the world; with our political 
creed which concedes it to him, with his numerical 
majority, and with his wide-spread intelligence and 
daring enterpgge. The ballot ін his, but he can't 
wait to use It, and he might be cheated in the use of 
It, as be has been. The soldier ls recruited from him! 
is him / and will fraternize with him! and then, in- 
stantly the bottom of ourold civilization ia fallen out. 
This, then, is the shorter cut. From the Instant thia 
happens—it has already happened In the small way, 
and it will happen In the large ЖАСИ poverty of 
the current talk about "enforcing the law, first and 
foremost," becomes evident. It is then mere babble. 
The case has gone into the higher court, where the 
question is of “establishing justice" first and fore- 
most, and of enforcing the laws afterwards i and upon 
that basia only. 

All this means, it Is true, revolution; not political 
revolution merely or mainly, but social and industrial 
revolution; revolution In the world’s way of doing 
business; of exchanging values and of compensating 
labor. There are a few dozens of men, and some 
women, in the United States, and a handful over the 
whole world, who have made the sclerce of society a 
study for many years past, and who have tried to tell 
their busy contemporaries that just this time and 
these events were coming; but generally their con- 
temporaries were too busy to heed them. I have 
been one of those studenta and John the Baptists, 
which fact ia a reason why I feel now authorized to 
speak. Everything depends, from now on, upon the 
readiness of the wealthy classes to sense the situation lu 
season to male terms with the new order of things; 
to sense the fact, rat, Indeed, that there із a NEW 
ORDER OF THINGS here now, or inevitably about to 
come, The tro..ble with the strikers ів that there are 
too many of them; that they are, in effect, the whole 
laboring population, the immense majority of the 
people, so that the theory of shooting them down is 

utile. A ready acceptance of the situation on the 
part of the rich and great will tide us in safety over 
the crisis. Nothing else le safe for the country, and 
especially for the rich and great themselves, as the 
class of the population really most in danger. They 
should entertain at once, and discuss freely with the 
strikers and among themselves, such extreme and 
gigantic measures as the forced transfer of all rail- 
roads, magnetic telegraphs, and great public works to 
the government, with the laborers pald fixed and 
equitable prices, as government employés; the о - 
ization of great government workshops; or organized 
government colonization, and other similar enter- 


prises, and the honest effort that government shall 
become the social providence for the whole people. 
They and the people should organize at once volun- 
teer bodies of consultation, from among the wisest 
and best, and call into their counsels those who may 
know something of social justice, and of social ten- 
dencles and laws. It matters not if the Immediate 
disturbances subside. Be not deceived by the lull, 
The storm only gathers force by the delay; and If the 
rich and are obstinate or stupid or slow, God 
help them, when the real crisis comes. The labor 
question is now on for final adjudication, and‘ It із 
just as sure to get itself settled, peaceably if it may, 
Jorcibiy if it must, as the slavery question was to 
reach its finality, as it did, in blood. I know ele- 
ments enough, in the single city of New York, Ше 
very beat elements too, for uses, If they were 
rightly met by the rich and great, to renew, in & 
week's time, all the horrors of the first French Revo- 
Intion. It is dangerous sitting in a powder mags- 
zine, emoking the best Havana cigars at your 

and carelessly throwing tbe burning stumps aro 


you. 

I might readily have procured the names of a con- 
siderable liat of other soclalistic students to sign this 
warning slong with me, but that would have con- 
sumed time; and the value of the document, if it has 
any, lies chiefly in the ideas, and much less in the 
name or names attached to them. 

STEPHEN PEARL ÁNDEEWB, 
œ—Z—IU—U— ——— ͤ m— 

“THERE WASS another story," continued Peter, 
with a twinkle in hls eye, but the same grumbling 
tone in his voice, ferry wicked; but man's the time 
I will hef а laugh at that story, That wass about 
two шеп їп а boat, and the ‘night it wass so black 
that they could not find their way Into the harbor at 
all, and the wind it was blowing ferry hard. And 
the one he aays to the other, ‘Duncan, you must gif 
a pare now or we will nefer get into the harbor at 
all.“ And Duncan says, ‘I canna do it; you maun 
do it yourself, Donald.“ And Donald he will say 
"Tam you, Duncan, if you do not gif а prayer we will 
be drooned as sure аз death, for I can see nothing 
but blackness.’ And soit was that Duncan will sta 
in the stern of the boat, and he will kneel down, an 
he will say, ʻO Lord, it iss fifteen years since I hef 
asked you for anything; but it will be another fifteen 
yeara before I will ssk you for anything more, if you 
will tek the boat into the harbor,’ And then, sure 
enough, at this moment there was a great sound of 
the boat going on the beach, and Donald, that was 
up at the bow, he will out, ‘Stop, Duncan, do not 
pray any more; do not beholden to anybody, be- 

ass the boat’s ashore already.“ "—Willíam Black's 
“Madcap Violet.” 


CHINESE POETEY. 


The Willow Blossoms, 


Brave yellow, passing into tender green, 
The glory of the spring-tide's early day; 
By eaves’ side quivering, or in the sheon 
Of lake reflected; every tender spray 
Dancing upon the wind, by allken thread auspended, 
Or sighing for the mellow eve and moonlight play;— 
O sweet and fair, too young as yet to bear 
Plucking for love's last gift, with farewell ended, 
О wilding flowers, ye steal my heart away, 
The Eastern King, should he your beauties know, 
Will look with kindly eyea; nor rain, nor snow 
Will send, nor anything 
To mar the crescent spring, 
And breezes that your lengthening tassels sway. 


. The Mountain Outlook. 
Yonder falls a percipitous cascade three thousahd feet. 
Here the mountain touches the aky and divides the orbs. 
Drifting snows fly amidst the thunder. 
Iam like a white bird amidst the clouds: 
І insult the winds and invade the deep abyss. 
Ав I turn and look down on each neighboring province, 
Theevenjug smoke ascends from the dwellings in blue 
specks, 


A Friend Revisited, 


Men pass their lives apart: like stars that move, but never 
meet, 

This eve, how blest it ia that the same lamp gives light to 
both of ua! 

Brief is youth’s day. Our temples already tell of waning 
life. 

Already half of those we know are spirits: I am moved in 
the depth of my soul! * 

Could I have thoucht that after twenty years I should 


ain be in your home? - 
M т Johnson's ** China.” 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
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NOTICE. 


During the month of August, my friend, Mr. 
Sipney Н. Моввк, will assume entire editorial 
charge of Тнк INDEX, and relieve me of all literary 
responsibility on its account. All letters and com- 
munications should be addressed, as usual, to TRE 
Іхрех, 231 Washington Street, Boston.“ 

Francis E. ABBOT, 


To тне READERS oF THE INDEX:— 

In assuming the editorial charge of THE INDEX 
for the remaining weeks of this month, I have only 
to say, by way of preface, that I am indeed glad that 
my poor services make it possible for our mutual 
friend to obtain the reat he so much needs, and so 
richly deserves, May he return to his post with vigor 
of body and mind restored to continue indefinitely 
his good and fruitful work! 

Communications designed for my special attention 
may be addressed to 25 Bromfield Street. 

SIDNEY H. Morse. 


Е. B, A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The report of the recent annua! meeting of the Free 
Religious Association has been published in the usual 
pamphlet form, and can be obtained at the office 231 
Washington Street, or at A. Williams & Co. “s, corner 
of Washington and School Streets, Boston. It con- 
tains the Essay by Rev. W. R. Alger on ''Steps 
Towards Religious Emancipation in Christendom,” 
and the Essay by Mr. C. D. B. Mills, on ‘Internal 
Dangers to Free Thought and Free Religion“; also 
Addresses by Meaars О. B. Frothingham, William 
Henry Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley, 
and T. W. Higginson,—with tenth annaal reports of 
the executive committee, treasurer, віс. Price, sin- 
gle copy, forty centa; four, or more, twenty-five cents 
e . 
Persons sending for it by mall will address, Free 
Religious Association," 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Maas. „W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 

— — . ſ:ſ:2.— 


FREE RELIGION turns to the absorbing themes hu- 
manity le everywhere and in manifold ways discuss- 
Ing, to see what is true and just, and help the world 
upward to harmony and peace, 

THE Essay on “The New Epoch in Belief," re- 
printed elsewhere from one of the earliest issues of 
the Radical, has always seemed to us a discourse of 
the highest order,—such a one as we are forced to 
confesh It ts the fortune of liberal literature rarely to 
find itself enriched. The author has written many 
notable things—this among them,—and we hope 
there is much more to come! 

THE LABOR QUESTION is assuming a prominence 
In this country which puts most other questlons for 
the time out of men's thoughts. It is a great ques- 
tion, far more difficult of solution than that of chat- 
tel slavery. How to, deliver "free men" from the 
bondage of enforced poverty, surely transcends all 
questions else, for it llea at the basis of all hoped-for 
prosperity. 

In THE discussion of the labor question there ought 
` to be no room for crimination and recrimination, 
The present condition of affairs is our common In- 
heritance,—bad If we are contented with it; good If 
we put it under our feet as the ground whereon we 
stand to create that which is better. We shall un- 
doubtedly pass through great excitement, and the 
end of violence may not yet have arrived. But the 
true motto for those who can entertain itis: “With 
malice towards none, and charity for all." 

Tan premiums offered by Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son for the best essays on the labor question, will, 
undoubtedly, add to the already growlng interest In 


that subject; but let no one make the blunder of sup- 
posing that the awards determined upon by the com- 
mittee appointed by the American Social Science 
Association will necessarily Indicate the permanent 
solution of labor difficuitles, The wisdom of our po- 
litical economists carries, like the wisdom of the rest 
of the world, many grains of fallibility. 


We NOTICE that there із а disposition on the part 
of the press generally to speak in greater favor since 
the riota of Genera! Sherman’s notion of a “standing 
army." To опг mind this ls not the direction to look 
at all. For the matter of force, the extemporized 
"vigilance committeea’’ did the most efficient service 
In Pittsburgh and elsewhere. Instead of arming to 
the teeth, and drawing tha lines to walt the next 
onset, we need tbe effacement of lines,—the spirit 
of reconciliation. If the South can be forgiven 
Andersonville, the strikers can be forgiven Pitta- 
burgh. One thing is sure: only а trace, not peace, 
can be secured by bayonets. We need more labor- 
reformers instead of more generals. 


AMERICAN prejudice, like English, that sides with 
Rossia in her war on Turkey la founded for most part 
on the massacre of Christiane in Bulgaria, If the 
Turks were alone in such outrages on humanity there 
would be some reason why she should be wiped out of 
Europe. Bat, unfortunately, the fact is otherwise, as 
nearly everybody knows. There is this difference, 
however, and in the eyes of Christendom it is n dif- 
ference that assumes gigantic proportions: it was a 
slaughter of Christians by Infidels. Christians them- 
selves may slaughter other Christians, and especially 
heathen, as the English did in Indla, blowing souls 
from bodies from the mouths of cannon. Had the Bul- 
garians not been Christians, it is falr to assume that 
not half the Indignation we have seen throughout the 
Christian world would have been aroused, gnd 
Gladstone's sensationalism would have been confined 
to the menace of the Romish Church. Nobody be- 
lieves in Russia as the evangel of justice. The fate 
of Poland and of Hungary are too conspicuous to 
permit of such a conviction. The war is withont 
shadow of excuse other than Russia’s ambition. We 
have no special love for the Turks, but it ls clear 
chough that more than one-half of their offence is 
that they are not Christians. | However, Roman 
Catholic Christians get along well enough in their 
country. Perhaps it is because there are no Russian 
emissaries among them stirring them up to provoke 
a Bashi-Bazank assault. 


Ав ILLUSTRATING the march of Infidelity,” we call 
attention to some statements by the New York Inde- 
pendent, as to the trausformatlon“ golng on In the 
Evangelical Church. Tt seems that one Dr. Blauvelt 
has been charged with betraylng the cause of Christ 
to his enemies," on account of certaln new views of 
"Inapiration" to which he has given utterance. The 
Independent points out that Drs, Tholuck, Lange, and 
others hold llke opinions, Lange thinks there ia а 
difference of inspiration observable In the Scriptures," 
and Tholuck declares, ‘‘Inspiration is not real and 
total, but only partial, and is to be determined (i. e., 
limited) in reference to the truths necessary to salva- 
tion, ... The Scriptures have a kernel and a shell. 
Upon the former there iethe positive and direct Im- 
press of the Holy Spirit; but upon the latter it Is in- 
direct and relative,"  Rothe's position is stated in 
bolder terms :— 


The books of the Bible must be regarded as the 
gum product of the minds of their human authors. 
‘hese authors have had thelr moments of inspiration, 
to which they owe much of the rellgious experlence 
they have embalmed in their writings. But inspira- 
tion was not the normal condition of their minds, nor 
were their books written during the moments of such 
inspiration. 


Onr readers, many of them, who have in their ex- 
perience passed over much the same ground, will re- 
member and concede that this does very well for в 
beginning. These learned doctors in due season, 
when they have thoroughly shed the shell“ of in- 
spiration, will discover that they themselves have 
marched out to keep company with the great body of 
"unbellevérs." Every book may be ssid to have a 
"kernel and a shell.“ It le the kernel“ the ‘‘infi- 
dels" are after. 


. WHEN THE WAR of the rebellion was getting under 
way, it was the fashion of the press in many parts of 
the country to cry out, ''See! this is the work of the 
abolitionists.” Indeed, from the beginning of the 
abolition movement the leading journals of the coun- 
try held only the profoundest contempt for Garrison, 
Roggers, Phillips, and their associates. The rope 
about Garrison's neck was thought generally to be 
only the fitting symbol of his deserts. Times have 
changed, and in that respect the public has seen how 


great was its mistake. History repeats iteelf,' 
however, and to-day all who have been foremost in 
the agitation of the labor-question come in for thelr 
share of abuse. They аге, as the abolitionists were, 
"theorists," “fanatics,” *'sentimental fools," and 
worse—'‘villains dellberately plotting the destruction 
of social order." It is not pretended that everybody 
who has spoken on the labor-question has spoken 
wisely, or that all are equally esrnest or honest,— 
though as to that we do not judge; but their critics 
would better serve thelr country by a greater display 
of candid consideration of the “‘questions of ques- 
tions," than by any amount of ungenerous personal- 
ity. If error abounds, expose It. Free discussion 
is not only to be tolerated, it із the urgent necessity. 
If it be trivial and irrelevant, make it grave and to the 
point. There wa» never a better opportunity. We 
are happy to add that this advice is in some degree 
gratuitons. After they have had their fling at la- 
bor-reformers,’’ there is quite s disposition manifest 
among editors to turn to and try their own hand 
solving the problem. We wish them, one and all, 
complete success! As a specimen, we print an initi- 
atory and excellent editorial from the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, which has been followed up by much 
other excellent writing. We predict that в few years 
hence the Transcript will have become a labor reform 
journal of the staunchest type. 


Тнк New Tonk Sun has an editorial on “The 
March of Infidelity," In which special reference is 
made to the discussion of the subject by the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh. It says: The 
question of proper and efficient means of meeting the 
serried hosts of the enemies of historical Christianity 
was made a prominent one.” Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, was one of the chief speakers, and pre- 
sented a practical plan," which the Sun thus sum- 
marizes :— 

Other enne at Edinb ‚ аз for instance, Dr. 
Patton, of Chicago, contented themselves with abus- 
ing the new teachings, and warning the Orthodox 
against them; but the venerable Princeton Prealdent 
went at the enemy in a different and a wiser way. 
The materialists, as Dr. McCosh well understands, 
are not to be tened by the beating of the Chinese 
gongs of the old theologians, nor are they to be dis- 
mayed by threats of punishing them with hell fire. 
His idea Їз that the ministers shall devote thelr time 
to planting the seeds of the gospel, to awak 
men's consciences, to showing them the neceseity 
spiritual regeneration, and to the conquering of the 
old enemy of original sin. That le, they shall go on 
In the old ways, and not spend thelr time In random 
assaults upon an adversary, who usually can bring to 
the field of controversy better weapons of argument 
than they. The dealing with the infidel he would 
turn over to в special body of Christian knights, de- 
fenders of the falth, tralned for the purpose. The 
modern knights of the cross would work side by elde 
with the parsons, and would relieve the miniaters of 
the labor of tackling the ve materialists. 
Drilled and disciplined for this particular work, they 
would have at their command arguments drawn from 
revelation, philosophy, history, and science, so that 
they could meet the foe on equal terms.... The 
great mass of theologians now are pretty sure to get 
confused, tripped, and demorslized in a controversy 
with the materialistas; for while the materiallsts are 
naturally welj-informed as to the old positions of 
Orthodoxy, and of course know the exact strength of 
their own, the theologians venture on ground with 
which they are not so familiar. It thus ‘thas hap- 
pened that the materiallats have treated the assaulia 
of the theologians with a good deal of contempt, 
hardly deeming them foes worthy of their steel; while 
the theologians, though denying that they were уап- 
quished and still confident of their cause, have ex- 
pended themselves too often In unavailing abuse. 

There is a vein of good sense in this which the 
*máterialists" will doubtless appreciate and rejoice 
in. It will be well to remember, however, that the 
"enemies of historical Christianity," are not always 
and of necessity **materialists." But of that here- 


after. 


THE SECOND number of the Radical Review, to ba 
issued August 15, will present the following table of 
contents: Female Kinship and Maternal Filiation,” 
by Elie Reclus; Walt Whitman," by Joseph B. 
Marvin; Nirvana, by Dyer D. Lum; System of 
Economical Contradictions.” Chapter I, Of the 
Economic Science, by P. J. Proudhon. Editor's 
Translation; ‘Тһе Labor Dollar,“ by Stephen Pearl 
Andrews; “The All-Loving,” by Sidney H. Morse; 
“The Orthodox Basis of Hevivalism," by John 
Weiss; Paul at Athens,“ by В. W. Ball; “The Law 
of Prices: A Demonstration of the Necessity for an 
Indefinite Increase of Money,’’ by Lysander Spooner. 
Current Literature: Harriet Martineau's Autobiog- 
raphy ; Landor’s Imaginary Conversations ; Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology ; Amberley's Analysis of Re- 
ligtous Belief; Foerster's Collection of Philosophical 
Discourses; Brinton's The Religious Sentiment. 
“Chips From my Studio,“ by Sidney H. Morne. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE. 


The President of the Free Religions Association 
closed his address this year by declaring the Assocla- 
Шоп to be a “Spiritual Anti-Slavery Soclety." Its 
alm was to “emancipate the human mind, that the 
human mind might bring all its powers to bear on 
the problems that deepest concern soclety." He 
thus recognized the present drift of all liberal 
thonght and expectation. Religious emancipation 
is far-reaching and thorough. Let us indicate bome- 
thing of its scope. 

1. It Uberates from the early conception of God as 
a creator whose omnipotence casta a shadow over the 
earth, prostrating men in fear. It raises mankind 
to their feet; they may reason, judge, and be free, 
There is no God not amenable to human reason, 
To hold a place in human reverence, he must be as 
rational and well-behaved as human thought. con- 
celves he should be. He cannot hide In ''Inscrutable 
ways.” He must approve himself to his own off- 
spring. Man is born with judgment, and he will 
judge. If the God have no other claim to respect 
than his power, the free human spirit exclaims, 
*'Though he slay me, yet do I defy him" ; but Imme- 
diately affirms, "There can be no such God In the 
universe.” It saya God ought,” and thereby ren- 
ders highest homage, Thus, sacred“ books whose 
burden le, Thus saith the Lord,” cease to have au- 
thority. God from the beginning has spoken no 
more audibly than he does thisday. What we hear 
is the human voice declaring humanity's sense of 
what all things mean. Its voice is the sole articulate 
"divine volce" ever heard. The word of God," 
therefore, ів the word of man," newly interpreting 
itself to every new generation. It Is the mind of 
man striving through the sges to tell the perfect 
truth, to unfold the meaning of the universe. With 
this striving, man'a nature improves, and as he im- 
proves his God improves, The worship of power die- 
appears, Joye and Jehoysh die. The “Almighty” 
must do right. 

2. This first step in spiritual emancipation leads to 
others of increasing importance. In reconstructing 
the idea of God, liberal thought has naturally par- 
taken in good degree of that other-worldllnese“ 
which has so long been the mainstay of the popular 
religion, It has sald, The God you picture disposing 
of souls in а hereafter, 1s horrible; thereforé imposal- 
ble." The old faith said, “It isa fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God.” The new has 
been singing, “No; itisapleasingthing. God ia love, 
and is pledged to the redemption of all souls.” 
Both the new and the old gazing steadfastly to the 
life beyond. The question has been, What will God 
do in the next world? The discussion has been 
fruitful. Opinion is changing, approaching to a 
new unanimity. He will do what be ought to do. 
And he ought to be distressed, if he have In hia fold 
bnt “ninety and nine," and go forth seeking the one 
that is lost, until he finda and restores it to а etate of 
blessednees with the reat. So much for the next 
world." God's government 1s vindicated there. 

But now it begins to be seen that whatever would 
be horrible“ In the government of one world, must 
be horrible“ wherever ts practised. Inatinctively 
we turn our eyes homeward to our present habita- 
tion. Mr. Conway called his book My Karthward 
Pilgrimage, God is here. Whst have we to say? 
It is the same God. There cannot be а God of this 
world and & God of the next. One God, and one 
divine intent. It may be a far easier task to deal by 
anticipation with the affairs of a world where we 
have not arrived; but we are forced to take up the 
problem, difficult as it may be, here and now, for this 
world, before we depart. We want a season of this- 
worldliness. We do not go to God by dying. Dying 
is without significance. God is here as there. And 
here the question confronts us, What of God? Will 
the God fashioned by the liberal as the one only just, 
good, and wise, for в future life, fit into this present 
life? There 1s no alternative; we must answer, 
“yes,” or give up the liberal ghost. We must have 
the reign of a righteous God on earth as well as in 
heaven. Liberal thought must do for the life that 
now is what it has done for the life to come. It must 
give us а new God for present use,—an earthly God; 
one that wil save and not destroy. It must set its 
face against endless misery’ this side the grave. 
Its God must not stand for that. It must deal with 
humanity to further and help it on, not to stamp It 
out and punish, when criminal and erring. Its God 
must show auch a face or none. It must live in the 
splrit and not in the letter; then its God will be 
alive. It mat not separate righteousness and power, 


Its God must win the homage of free souls. АП 
this upon earth. 

8. Again, it 1a not enough to see that God's gov- 
ernment extends over this present life as actually as 
it ever will over any future life. It із not enough to 
recast our idea of God until he standa for absolute 
right as well as might. Where is God? What is 
God? are questions that cover far more practical 
ground, They suggest a third, How is God manifest 
in human affairs? As we have said the word of 
God is the word of man; во now we say the 
deeds of God are the deeds of men. Ontelde of hu- 
шап nature he can do nothing for human nature. 
His omnipotence is within man, not apart from and 
independen of him. He becomes man to make man, 
as he becomes a flower to make a flower. He can 
only help man as man. The attributes of God are 
our attributes. Jesus did well to say, “Т and my 
father are one." It is a recognition that should be- 
come world-wide. “God cannot get along without 
strong men.“ God helps those who help them- 
selves." These and many like familiar and accepted 
sayings show how near the common-sense of the 
world bas hit the mark, In plain words, our ex- 
perience teaches this, Through it God says, “Оп 
you rests the burden of life. Tou are capable of 
reason, justice, truth, love, mercy, peace, the same 
as аш. І cannot exercise these gifts for you. You 
must do for yourselves and for eachother. In my 
names spesk; in my names act, My names are my 
attributes. Let these be your ever present help, your 
Supreme Ruler.“ 

For all practical purposes, man 1s God; what he 
cannot do, God cannot do. The lesson is, we may not 
shirk our responsibilities. We have had а fashion of 
turning our fellows, whom we regarded as too bad 
for our treatment, over to God; sending them into the 
“next world." God can do no more there than here. 
It is by the use of our own God-gifts salvation every- 
where is made possible to all. God'slove? It will 
count for little outside human nature. His “tender 
mercies,’’—of what succor are they to the needy until 
resident In the human breast? His forgiveness? It 
is man’s business. He will establish justice? Never. 
"Tis the work of man. 

4, It іва little surprising, looking over the world 
to-day, to find that we are all, Liberal and Orthodox, 


dealing with each other for the most part, very much 


as we have been taught God is to deal with us In that 
* world to come," We bless the good and damn the 
wicked with just as free a hand as It is sald he will 
do, when ah souls have finally fallen into Ша hands. 
Orthodox hells are in full blast here on earth, and 
liberals support them apparently as eagerly аз any 
other class, Our punishments are as endless as mor- 
tal life will permit. Our reliance, ів the “majesty 
of the law”; our ability to give death-dealing blows. 
We entrench ourselves in our power, and consider 
the matter of right afterwards, lf at all, at our leisure. 
In brief, we are all the old God's children. We need 
spiritus! emancipation; growth into the new God- 
head. All that ia unfit for another life, ів unfit for 
this! 


INDIVIDUALISM vs. COMMUNISM. 


Consclence and intellect, be they two things or 
only one, belong to the Indlvidual. Without them 
the person or individual hardly reaches the dignity of 
an automatic machine, but is a mere tool. The first 
need of haman society, the sole foundation on which 
it can rest with any stability and success, is that the 
one shall not surrender the right of either moral or 
Intellectual thought to the many ог the few, Despot- 
ism demands lt, and that is the very wickedness of 
despotism. And dolng so, despotism becomes the 
more wicked and intolerable the 4nore you multiply 
the despots. Communism, as illustrated in the re- 
cent destructive strikes, is simply despotism multi- 
plied, because it does not respect the right of the 
individual laborer to decide for himself the question 
for what wages he will work. If the strike had been 
а mere cessation from work by those во disposed in 
view of the wages, it might have been a sane ex- 
ample of prudent coéperation, or more probably a 
grave financial mistake; but it would not have been de- 
atractive of property, order, or human liberty. But it 
started with an organization, like s church, in which 
the individual was made to surrender his rights of 
consclence and Intellect to the mass; and this has re- 
aulted, aa it always must, In allowing the mass to be 
controlled by individuals with the least consclence If 
not the dulleat intellects. The evil is dreadful, but 
will cure Itself, as the evil of eceleslastlelem is curing 
itself. 

Perfect freedom of labor, or individualism, 1s not 


inconsistent with elther coóperation in labor or the 
protection of property. 'The communists, or rather 
leaders of despotic unions, who have begun by mak- 
ing war on railroad and corporate property, and who 
denounce the accumulation of even private property, 
make the mistake of fighting agalnst the only form 
of coóperative labor that can possibly be successful. 
Capital, they pretend, should belong to all; that is, 
to the State. The State should employ all, no mat- 
ter how fast they multiply, at comfortable wages. 
There is now no personal or selfish motive to sccumu- 
late, for all surplus belongs to the State. As brains 
are to be no better paid than muscle, there 1s little 
motive left to seek office, and consequently office will 
be administered with so little brain-force as to make 
industry managed by the State but moderately pro- 
ductive. The question arises, therefore, how ths 
State shall raise or keep wages above their present 
level. Shall it kill all tramps and lazy people? Shall 
it regalate the production of children во as to keep 
mouths in due proportion to food? Shall it cut off 
or cut down spirits and tobacco, commonly supposed 
to be rather unprodactive capital, but from which 
the State now derives a revenue of about eighty or 
ninety millions of dollars a year? We apprehend 
there would be rebellion in some quarters if it should, 
though not perhaps among the best workers. 


It seems certain, and the more so from the recent 
outbreak, that before such в solution of the labor- 
question can work out the greatest good of the great- 
eat number, or indeed anything Ike as much good as 
they have now, we must walt for в millennium in 
which both conscience and intellect are far better 
and more generally developed than now. For any 
favorable solution, we must look in exactly the op- 
posite direction. 


Milllonnaires are doubtless evils, especially if they 
have become so by watering stock or manipulating 
the stock-market to the disadvantage of small stock- 
holders. But the mischief they do to the recelvers o£ , 
wages la immensely exaggerated. The small Invest- 
ors in railroad stocks and bonds, whose little sur- 
pluses they have swamped, have far more reason to 
complain. The huge rallroad property of the country 
has arisen chiefly from the codperation of people of 
small means putting together the little surpluses o£ 
thelr earnings, Partly by miscalculation and partly 
by the fraud and trickery of managers, many have 
wholly or partially lost their rights in this property, 
while the public at large, including the employés, 
enjoy an almost incalculable benefit, The fraudulent 
absorbers, though numerous, are still as a drop in 
the bucket to the bona fide and honest proprietors, 
whose income from their capital, во immensely useful 
now to the public, is cat down on the average far 
more than the wages of the workers on the worst 
paying lings. 

Any government is generally a more wasteful, ar- 
bitrary, and unwise employer of laborer than any 
subordinate corporation; any corporation than the 
private citizen, All employers of labor fail more or 
lesa in cultivating the independence and self-reapect 
of the laborer. So that, foolish and self-destructive 
as strikes almost always are, they usually demonstrate 
a greater folly on the part of the employers, It may 
be impossible for employers to deal otherwise than 
they do with strikes when they come; but with the 
Golden Rule and a little foresight they might entirely 
prevent them. Instead of admitting the laborer as а 
sort of necessary evil or natural enemy, the capitalist 
should, by special treaty, make him a natural friend 
or ally. He should stipulate not only wages, but a 
certain share of the capital concerned in the business 
to be his for better or worse, on the condition that 
he is to forfeit it by alding or abetting any strike that 
does more than to retire from labor. The difference 
between the wear and tear of capital In which the 
laborera should be interested and that in which they 
are not, to say nothing of immunity from strikes and 
mobs, would abundantly justify such a bargain. 
Laborera now pay a pretty large part of eighty or 
ninety millions of dollars of government tax on 
spirits and tobacco, without any corresponding bane- 
fit to themselves, to say nothing of the natural price 
of what they consume, Employers would find it 
very profitable {о encourage them to save this item of 
expense, by agreeing to double for them whatever 
they would ihvest in the savings-bank in а year, pro- 
vided they should abstain from the use of these pe- 
cullar subjects of taxation. This would be asking 
a terrible self-denial, to be sure; but it is no more 
than many of the comparatively rich have had to go 
through before they could consume, or rather con- 
fume, a docen Havanas à day. Abstinence from 
spirits and tobacco for a few years often decides 
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whether a man is to make a will or die in the poor- 
house. Now suppose all the railroads should in- 
erease the pay of their laborers twice as much as the 
Wirikers demand, which do we think would be most 
affected by it, the families of the laborers or the 
internal revenue of the United States? 

. What laboring men really need is not во much an 
increase of wages, which tends to reduce the profits 
af capital во as to kill the goose that lays all the gold 
they have, as a better custody for their possible sav- 
inge, во that they may become capitalists themselves, 

E. W. 
LABOR NOTES. 


S. H. M. 


—The labor question ів up. 
It Is troubling the politicians. 


—The strikers meant to bring It up. So far they 
have succeeded. 


—The cry about the Commune“ le all nonsense. 
Tour knows what the Commune“ 1s, to begin 

th, 

—They say it means ‘division of property," robbery 
of the industrious and saving to divide with the lazy 
and profligate. If;that ів во, who and where are Its 
mdvocates ? 

They say it means government running railroads, 
telegraph-wires, etc., same as it now runs the post- 
office. There are champions of this latter notion. 
И they аге ‘‘Communiats,”’ there are a few. 


—The majority, however, of the day-laborers have 
no such Idea. Probably they haven't any particular 
idea, only that somehow things ought to be so ad- 
justed that they could have а more respectable time 
of it; and they are right. 

—More right than our friend Elizur Wright, who 
says ‘‘what laboring men need le not so much an in- 
crease of w. as а better custody for their possible 
savings.“ e thinks they might save enough to be- 
come "'capitalitts" themselves. He fears if they 
have too high wages they will "kill the goose that 
lays all the Rm they have.” Well, “let the old 
goose die." e people want в new one. 

—The talk that the riots were instigated by ‘*theo- 
Fists’ and ‘‘visionaries,” labor reformers,“ etc., ia 
without foundation. Neither the ''strikers" nor the 
“rlotera’’ ever probably spent two minutes in lleten- 
ing to а labor reform speech, or even cared to, Their 
whole performance grew spontaneously out of the 
situation. Put any other class of people there, no 
matter how educated or how moral, and the chances 
are they would have struck,“ got maddened, and 
ran to riot,“ too. People are not so very different 
when they are reduced to the pinch. 


—At the same time I confess it would have been 
в most inapiring spectacle could the world have wit- 
messed в A geen уау А, Makta Into 

erty's depth, yet pursuing a an-like pa- 
ince and fortitude and serenity, either . on 
or refusing to work, it matters not, sending out little 
appeals to the ever-generous and always-ready public 
for pv Фа ч their oppressors,—sublime indeed, 
and to be recorded for all time аз memorable! But 
then, that isn't the way people get onin this world 
generally, and we can't look for great deeda as a reg- 
ular thing. We are obliged to wait, thankful if once 
in mauy ages our earth gete lit up with their aplendor. 


—The Mayor of New York was requested to keep 
the police away from the labor-meeting in Thompson 
Square, and assured that that was the surest way to 
preserve the . He did ao, and the result was as 
predicted, dividually, policeman, like soldiers, 
шау be very eatimable gentlemen, but. their presence 
in uniforms and clubs at public gatherings has a 
tendency to stir up bad blood, which might otherwise 
alumber on unprovoked to mischief, On such occa- 
sions policeman should be invisible, and put in an 
appearance only on occasion of some great emer- 
gency. Nine times in ten the emergency in their ab- 
sence would not arise. 


—Vanderbilt’s bribe may have greater or lesa suc- 
cess; but it will not change the fact that It partakes 
of the nature of an insult. Men don't want pay for 
doing their rd as men. If the men In hie employ 
were fully paid for thelr services, they had no oc- 
casion for making any disturbance, let men on other 
roada do what they pleased. They remained quiet 
either because they felt justice was done them, or be- 
cause they considered it the best policy. If justice 
was done, that was the end of it, and they ought to 
be held to be a3 capable of honor as Mr. Vanderbilt. 
If justice was not done, and they kept quiet because 
they couldn't help themselves, Mr. Vanderbilt ought 
to be ashamed to patch out their just dues with the 
parade of a gift. Either way, his one hundred 
thousand dollars“ has а bad look. 

—Since writing the above we have discovered the 
following note in the columns of the New York Sun: 
Mefusing Mr. Vanderbilt's Gift. 

To THE EDITOR or Tug SUN: 

Bir,—Many of my fellow-workmen will positively 
refuse to accept Mr. Vanderbilt's donation. We are 
not to be bought for $8 а man, nor for any amount. 
We want no charity. We want a just and proper 
remuneration for an honest day's work. It ie true 
that bread and water will keep us alive; but what la 
iHe on such fare? Why should we subsist on it 
when the officers of the road live on the luxury of 
the land, and waste daily what would support many 
families? We, the brotherhood, intend to demand 
united, peaceful, falr-living pay, and look to the press 
&nd people for help. 

ONE OF A FAMILY OF SIX LIVING ON $1.30 A DAY. 


—There is much talk about “tramps.” And It is 
true in these days that their name la something like 
"leglon." But that is no justification of the abuse 
some people with well-filled bellies are disposed to 
heap upon them. The “trampa” are not volunteers; 
nine-tentha of them are drafted into the service of 
ldleness, and are wandering about the country quite 
against their will. Let more prosperous times appear 
inviting them to hard labor and see how suddenly 
the tramp-brigade will thin ont. Was it not so be- 
fore these dull and dead times set in? Ава apeci- 
men of the elander people out of employment receive, 
note the following: It was said ‘‘tramp3’’ would not 
work if they had work to do. There came a little 
spirt of opportunity in tbe peach-orchards in New 

ersey. Every train from New York went loaded 
with “the vandals.” No wonder “trampa” get to 
nursing в little spirit of riotousnees! 


—The address issued to the people of the United 
States by Stephen Pearl Andrews ів worthy of at- 
tention, Mr. Andrews is & keen observer of events, 
and is able, by his intimate acquaintance with the 
“logic of ideas," to predict as wel) as any one the 
course affairs will be likely to take in the future. 
He la doubtless right in presuming that the labor 

uestion will be carried into the arena of politica 
that Is where everything first goes in this country to 
get На eye-teeth cut), and demands will be made on 
government to take the great industries of the coun- 
try that are of public character under its special 

uldance and control, A step in that direction has 
ong been taken in governmental control of the 
postal-service of the country, This we say may be, 
as Mr. Andrews predicts, and apparently desires, the 
basis of future political agitation, Already the reso- 
Intions of Republican State Conventions in Ohio and 
elsewhere confirm thís view, But, in our judgment, 
It is not а consumation devoutly to be desired. The 
farthest removed from political influence our inter- 
ests are kept, the safer they are, 


—That е elreular, Don't Unchain the Tiger,“ 
may have béen written by a workingman, but we 
have our doubta. It is a mixed document at any 
rate, Ite advice, like the advice mostly current, fails 
to comprehend the situation. The good part 18 well 
enough, but not very effective, being offaet by the 
part that isn't or sensible. To tell “rallroad 


and workl en" “there is в deal of talk 
about capital being the enemy of labor. This is not 
true. Capital and labor must work ther. The 


capltallat and the laborer are partners lu business," 
etc., ete., in the light of thelr recent experience is 
simply silly. Partners in business“ ! It looks like 
it. And then to say. “Тһе best way is to go to work, 
keep the Wheels moving lu all branches of business, 
and avoid everything that makes an unfriendly feeling 
with those who have all the riska of the business, both 
Jor themselves and you (the italica are ours), is the 
бүг of NT and the grossest of insults, ‘Partners 
in business"! It would have been good advice to 
Sambo twenty years ago down in the cotton-fielda, 
No; workingmen, don't unchain the tiger.“ but 
don’t '"avold" any manly statement of the right of 
the case, even though you do “make an unfriendly 
feeling’ with those who employ you, * 


—The following is from the Evening Transcript: 
“The coal-mining settlements and iron-mill towns 
along the Lehigh River, that rolls between two rail- 
roads and а canal richer in invested capita! planted 
along ita rocky banks than any fabled river of golden 
sands, are in fierce revolt, all the savager and more 
ominous for having been matured with deliberation 
and nursed and kept alive and hot after the conta- 
gious excitement in the country has died down. 
Anybody who has aver passed through this wonder- 
ful region and noted the hard wretchedness and hope- 
lessness of the hordes of laborers burrowing in the 
midet of the sublimest natural beauty and the most 
Imposing evidences of human Ingenuity, wealth, and 
power, must have felt that apprehension that once 
existed In the very atmosphere of certain quarters of 
Paris, that he was treading upon а social volcano. 
Even the women and the little boys often return the 
harmless gaze of the tourist with the aggressive hos- 
tility of wild beasts disturbed in their laírs, The 
severity and perils of their work; the meanness, dul- 
ness, and lowness of their life outside the mill or the 
mine; the vices that slone farnish momentary obliv- 
ion of their condition; the weary, oppressive con- 
sciousness that euch a thing as rising out of that con- 
dition is almost without the range of possibillty,—all 
contribute to create a lawless and ferocious class, 
easily stirred to bloody violence by the appeals of 
demagogic organizers. Every year or two comes a 
great strike, whichplike the weekly drunk, though it 

ggars the family worse than before, at least brings 
forgetfulness of misery in excitement for a while.” 


—In considering the times we rate everything of 
value that will help create a wiser and juster public 
sentiment. We wish this end could be reached 
solely by peaceful discussion; but things go as they 
please, and the way of economy is to wrest from 
them all the good possible, But whatever be the 
course they take, finally, when they are settled, they 
are settled in a right public sentiment. It will be 
the force of an idea that rules within, and not the 
power of government over any class of people from 
without. “The Unwritten Law” is the only law 
whose authority will not be gainsaid. In this con- 
nection we quote with satisfaction from the Spring- 
field Republican :— 

“The Boston Herald suggests that а public senti- 
ment must be created which shall compel corpora- 
tions to embody Mr. Vanderbllt's expression that 
‘our men area part of us.“ That iss good expres- 
sion; but if ‘our men are а part of us, If it means 
anything, that is to say, it means that they should 
share in controlling, as well as in being controlled. 
So the plantation interest used. to claim that the 


slaves were n part of us.“ But any solution that 
will be ultimately and finally satisfactory to the 
wage-receiving class must give them form, organiam, 
and representation aa AR an Interest natur- 
ally antagonistic to capital, but by formal and ex- 
press arrangement coóperative and harmonious. То 
assume that capital alone is wise enough and liberal 
enough to look out for ite own interests and those of 
labor, too, is to assume that one set of intelligences 
was given for no purpose, But giving both labor and 
capital the formal control, each of its own, provi 

for the organization and expression of the interests 
of each, and providing for their harmonious and in- 
telligent codperation, seems to us to. promise the best. 


results.“ 
@ аттиптгайапв. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEHSOLOGY. 
No. XY. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


We are brought, at length, by the train of our ex- 
plorations, to the pus basic philosophic dlecriming- 
tion between the Absplate and the Relative. Let us 
endeavor to ascertain, with something more than 
ordinary emen, what this discrimination really 
means. I have pointed out the fact, slinklng usually 
behind the vagueness of generality, that we have 
three absolutes, or three kinda of the absolute; the 
firet two differing, toto cœlo, from each other, and 
the third one reconciliative. There ia first the the- 
ological absolute, the God-will, as first cause and 
tational fundamentum of all things (more largely the 
entical absolute), There is then the fixed inherency 
in the nature of things, the fate back of Jove, the 
Belf-existent necessity that things should be as the 
are, and not otherwise,—the logical absolute; an 
thirdly, there is the Schellingian and Hegelian, or 
what we may call the pure rational or cardinary ab- 
solute, which is the hinging necus of difference in 
unity, and unity in difference, as between arbitriam 
and Іорісіаш ; and во as between the first two ele- 
ments (the prime elements), factors, or momenta, out 
of which the nature of things іа constituted, in 
whatsoever aspect it may be viewed. 

Having distinguished these three kinds of the 
genua absolute, we fall back again upon the general- 
ity, calling them all collectively The Absolute, and 
proceed to contrast it, collectively, with its own ap- 
propriate antithet, The Relative; combining them, 
subsequently, in a trine which may be called The Ex- 
latential, 

Absolute means, etymologically, free from ; that is 
to вау, free from contingency, surrounding impedi- 
ments, or surroundings. Hence it is self-centring 
or centring generally, or at-centreness. Relative 
(re-latus) .means, per contra, folded-back upon-the- 
side-of, or at-sideness. Pursuing, as part of our 
philosophic method, the habit of carrying back philo- 


Sophie discriminations to thelr simple etymological 


and ideological fountain-heade,—as, for example, 
abstract and concrete to the simple, common words 
and Ideas, thin and thick; so here we trace back the 
obscure and otherwise undefinable, but yet current 
and indispensable terms, absolute and relative, to the 
seemingly childish difference between centre and side. 
The sbsolute means, then, merely the at-centreness 
aspect, and the relative the at-sideness aspect of uni 
versal things. We perceive, therefore, how fanda- 
mental and necessary, and yet how vague and in- 
tangible, and oftentimes even reversible, such a dis- 
crimination is and must be, 

We now know the earth to be a globular body 
floating in apace, Let us take it as type or apalogae 
of the universe or world; ав popularly we call such a 
body a world, Viewed or considered with reference 
to its own centre, four thousand miles away from the 
surface, we have the counterpart of the ding-an-sich 
(the thing-in-itaelf) o? German transcendental philos- 
ophy; which ia also, in a general sense, the absolute. 
But this is not the way in which we, individually and 
actually, stand connected with the earth. Each of 
us, for himself, occuplea a point at the surface; that 
is to say, upon the aide of the planet, and four thou- 
sand miles away from the centre, of which we have 


mo real knowledge; nothing, on the contrary, but a 


mentalinference. It ls ln в manner exactly analogi- 
cal with thie, that we, individually and actually, 
come . in contact with the universe, 
which It ia the object of philosophy to explain, The 
absolute is then the at-centreness of our philosophic 
world, known to us only as an inference: and the 
relative ls the at-sidaness of that same world, a point 
in and about which the individual knows actually or 
experientally for himself, and the varlous pnm of 
which are occupied by the collective humanity. 

The compositeness of the at-centreness aud the 
at-sideness, and what they imply as uniting and con- 
joining them, is then the existential. The absolute, 
the relative, and the existential are thus the grand 
tri-grade scale, the three-step ladder, of this class of 
philosophical discriminations. It is the usual habit 
and fault of philosophers, in such cases, to overlook 
and omit the third term or step, which is the end 
that crowns the work; and it is thia omission and 
failare which prevents them from being [ntegralista. 
At-centreness js uniamal; at-sideness (or at-aurface- 
ness) is duismal (variant); and their compositencas 
is trinismal. 

Existence, or the exletential, ів still, however, 
merely static or at rest. It fills space, but it has no 
connection, as yet, with time and motion. It is the 
Seyn as contrasted with the Werden of Hegel; omit- 
ting the finer discriminationa of being and existence, 
properly or narrowly so-called, But before passing 
to the tempie and motic aspecta of existgnceor being, 
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let us observe, that in eouñinlng ourselves to the 
analogies of the carth-ball merely, as representing 
the universe, we have excluded certain broader ex- 
hibitions of Nature which the material heavens pre- 
sent to our observation. The heavens contain the 
sun, moon, earth, planets, and stars, Conspicuous 
among these objects are the sun and the earth, and 
thelr copulative connection, as typical of other sim- 

Паг conjunctions abroad. Where, now, in this more 

complex presentation, are we to look for the at- 
-centreness and the at-sideness of things generally? 

The matter grows intricate; and no wonder that 

philosophers, starting ont In their respective systems 

with a good show of explicitness and clearness, soon 

t themselves involved in inextricable confusion. 

he world of thought Is just aa complex as the world 
of matter; and it is the of universology that 
one of these Complezities {в ezactly d {п every 
detail and particular to tha other Complezity. Lf thie 
be so, then we have, in the analogies of the outer 
world, an exact and sclentific guidance in philosophy; 

a canon of reser рон AlE our thinking, and a one 

consistent body of al) possible human knowledge. 

And if it be not so, philosophizing may as well 

be abandoned; its intricacy belng too great to be 

— ed without the ald of an objective clew of this 

er. 

We must introduce here still other subdivisions of 
the absolute, one of which has been already glanced 
at. There may be {тей two entical absolutes: 
one coincident with the earth-centre—geocentric ; 
and the other coincident with the eun-centre—helio- 
centric. Numerous minor discriminations are here 
Involved; as, for instance, whether we shall compare 
the sun and earth as they are known to us Inferen- 
tially and astronomically, or as they y present 
themselves or appear. We may dismise for the pres- 
ent the more scientific but more remote aspect of the 
subject, and confine our attention to the sun-domain 
Including the sun as it shows Itself, together with 
the dome of alr and light over our heads—and the 
earth-domain beneath our feet. If, then, we at-centre 
ourselves with the sun, air, and light above, we lt 
ourselves analogically, in philosophy, at the spiritual 
pole of entity, and stand upon the spirito-entical ab- 
solute (theologico-spiritual), Weare, in other words, 
idealists and Spiritualists, Swedenborg makes God 
to be the spiritual sun, whence emanate all spiritual 
heat and light, the heat of love and the light of intel- 
ligence. Air and breath are also ev here the 
analogues of spirit, The colncidence is perfect, and 
sclentífically absolute. If, on the other hand, we at- 
centre ourselves with the earth-centre апа the solid 
framework beneath our feet, we poelt ourselves ana- 
logically, in philosophy, at the material pole of entity 
or reality, and stand upon the matero-entical abso- 
lute (materialistic, secular, so-called scientific). In 
other phrase, we are materlallsts. 

Over against both of these combined, or the whole 
of the entical or real sphere of being, is the mathesls 
of the cosmos; the logical, mathematical, and me- 
chanical ontlay of the heavens and “the host of 
them, —instance tbe three laws of Kepler. That 
theory of the cosmos which makes the at-centreness 

~ of things to reside in this plexus of necessary laws 
ia, then, the analogue of the conception of the logie 
cal absolute, of the exactifying or logical method in 
philosophy, and of the scientific method" much 
talked of in our day,—when the meaning of that 
phrase ia carried high enough to do justice to Its pre- 
tensions, (Thie is the reversal of the position previ- 
ously glanced at, that entity is the within, and the net- 
work of relationships the without, of existence.) 

The standing-point for observation of the perpen- 
diculars and levels of exact science is nevertheless 
wheresoever the individual observer ls; and this po- 
sition we have seen із the at-sideness of hia planet. 
At- centreness and at-sideness are, therefore, thus cu- 
riously at length brought to coincide with each other, 
the absolute and the relative to unite in the observant 
pene of He which is the individual human mind. 

his same comnizing ; point la also the centre of con- 
tact between the spiritual hemisphere above and the 
material hemisphere beneath. It thus distinguishes, 
while it conjoins, and therefore Ainge-wise-ing-ly ex- 
hibits the entical and the logical (or logical-mathe- 
matical-mechanical) absolutes; and also treats in the 
same manner the two hemispheres of the entical or 
real world. It is therefore itself illustrative of a new 
absolate; the third form of the absolute, the Schel- 

-Hegellan absoluts, the trinismal absolute; of 
which the entlcal is the unlsmal and the logical the 
daismal constituent or factor. 

The difference between falth In freedom and faith 
in fixed law, аз ruling the universe, is not a mere 
matter of metaphysical subtlety, nor of theological 
d a, nor of both combined, It lies profoundly 
embedded in the structure of individual and of na- 
tional character, and affects every matter of theory 
and practice; the divergence among men growing out 
of it clamoring for the discovery and recogniton of a 
third absolute, some sort of double-faced unity which 
can reconcile the diversity. Without it no stable 
social synthesis is possible; no decent d of 
mutual respect, even, among men sunde by во 
fundamenta! and radical a difference in mental con- 
stitution, I have previously assumed that the free- 
dom-side (arbitrary) Is orientalism, and that the fixed 
fate side (law) is occidentalism, in philosophy and 
character; but I have seen no clearer contrast 
sketched aa between these two, than will be found in а 
recent short article by S. S. Hebberd on The Orien- 
talism of Plato," lu the Journal of Speculative Philoe- 
ophy, for April, 1877; and this writer makes fatality 
to be oriental, and freedom occidental ; as by the com- 
mon eatimate. The solution of this reversal ls that 
both orient and occident have both freedom and fate 
in their doctrines and characters, but exhibited in 
contrasted ways. The fatality of the oriental is 
intuited as revealed subjectively as part of his per- 


-admission in the precepts or doctrines ta 


sonality, and so of his transcendental freedom as one 
with Nature and God; and hence it goes back to and 
rests ultimately upon an absolute will, and во ів 
N on the freedom side (arbitrary). 
The freedom the Greek was, on the other hand, 
the modern ectentific spirit in embryo; the freedom 
to discover for himself the fixed laws or fate inher- 
ent in Nature, transcending any will; and to conform 
to them. His freedom rested therefore, transcenden- 
- upon law. " 

he following extracts from Mr. Hebberd’s article 
will be found interesting in this connection: ‘There 
are always certain great thinkers who are not to be 
regarded во much as representatives of the civiliza- 
tion surrounding them, as protestants againet it. 
They oppose the ruling tendency of thelr- race 
or age; they invert its thought; they swim, as 
it were, against that special current which aweepe 
the national life reslaglessly onward.” To ex- 
emplify all this we shall take the single case of 
Plato. We shall endeavor to show the rea! rela- 
tion which the great philosopher held towards the 
surrounding civilization. We shall present him asa 
protestant nst the ruling spirit of his гасе, —as 
one drawing inspiration from a different soarce, 
and steadfastly opposing those special impuste which 
constitute the very essence of Grectan life. To do 
во, it i» necessary, first of all, to understand what 
thosa special and ru! impulses really were." 

“The root of pure Hellenism js Its steadfast, un- 
conquerable determination to glorify the human. 
Even ita theology ls based upon that ides, The chief 
Olympian divinities are not, as those of the orient 
are, meré personifications of the forces of Nature. 
They are not ircarnations or emanations of abstract 
being, clothed for a moment in the illusory forms of 
earth; they are в race of immortal and inVisible he- 
roes endowed with every essential characteristic of 
human nature. They are even characterized,—2a0 de- 
termined was the Greek to make his gods like him- 
self; by human finiteness. They all have finite at- 
tribntes; they are not omniscient, but know much; 
they нге not almighty, although they have great 
power; they are not omnipresent, but can move from 

lace to place with an almost inconceivable . 
eir moral finiteness is stil] more clearly marked: 
they are sensnal, jealous, meddlesome, even untruth- 
ful and malignant. Every essential element, good or 
bad, in human nature, finde its prototype in the 
Greek Olympus.” 

“Human nature, then, Is divine, Closely con- 
nected with this proud conception was an invincl- 
ble faith in human freedom. The oriental, glorify- 
ing Nature and despising humanity, is necessarily а 
fatalist; to him man іа but an insignificant atom in 
the all-pervading system, bound by the same condi- 
tions, and subject to the same necessity which le Im- 
pu upon all created life. The Greek, on the other 

and reverencing himself more than the universe, 
did not belleve that he was thus bound," These, 
then, constitute the three essential tendencies of 
Hellenic life: а proud reverence for humanity, as op- 
posed to the oriental worship of Nature [and Nat- 
ure's God]; bellef in moral freedom as opposed to 
oriental freedom and slavery; а materialistic cling- 
Ing to the present as opposed to oriental spiritualism 
and engrossment with futurity. Together, these 
three tendencles constitute the current on which the 
national life of Greece floated to Its inevitable end. 
It remaina to show how clearly Plato stands ава 
protestant against this movement, as one etriving 
not merely to reform, but to revolutionize and trans- 
form the genius of hie race,” 

It is thus that the Ideas of freedom and fate and 
the different kinds of the absolute go over from the 
metaphysical and theological to the ethica! and so- 
clological domains, 


—— —— — — 
AN OPEN LETTER TO HERBERT SPENCER. 


81 E. 10тн Street, New Үонк, | 
A uly 20, 1877. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Ево. : 

My dear Instructor and Friend,—For I regard you 
as both these, though without the least personal ac- 
quaintance with you. 

Having been a devoted student of your writings 
for а dozen years, I have become deeply interested in 
your great system of philosophy, so fitly called by 
you the Synthetic Philosophy." 

I confess that from no other author, of any coun- 
try or of апу age, haye I been able to learn so much. 
And yet there are some questiona upon which you 
leave me unsatisfed and disappointed; and two of 
these are labor and the family. I regard the labor 

ueation as the most vital and p ae of all ques- 
one for our present needs and condition. 

The genesis—to use your own well chosen word,— 
the genesis of this conviction ie as follows: when 
spending part of the day in Sunday-school and the 
meeting-house, and part in sportive sociability along 
the roadside and in the fields with my fellow conntry 
lads, І was struck with the incongruity between the 
tin these 

ormer places, and the practice and ridicule with 

hich these teachings were met and practically de- 
nied, on the of these com one, And it 
occurred to me that if said precepts and doctrines are 
true, they ought not to be thus practically ignored, 
much less ridiculed, but obeyed, respected, loved,— 
and this for onr own self-interest, even (for I even 
then thus seemed to have faith in truth, in the right), 
I sought for the evidence, the demonstration of their 
truth. I fafledin this search. I then sought—and 


here Socrates was my first love, —I then sought for a 
system or science of ethics. Neither did I find this, 

ough auch a science seemed to me to be ible in 
time, but that the problem was yet too cult for 


us, the sclences not being yet sufficiently advanced or 
evolved. (I had not then read your “Social Statics,’’) 


Seeing and feeling the great need of some means 
of avoiding such incongruity and its consequences, 
and of amellorating the general wretched condition 
of society, and still having faith In truth and some 
bellef that it was possible to find It, even now, in 
some department of mental and social life, as It had 
been found hnd secured In the physical world of phe- 
nomena, and the labor question being then in prac- 
tical and prominent agitation,—it occurred to me that 
perhaps it is in the industria! department of our rela- 
Чоп where this special, timely, and saving truth is to 
be found. And of thie (by special study) I became 
thoroughly convinced. 

Now upon this great question of our industrial re- 
lations I regard your doctrines of competition and 
free-trade аз а species of refined and developed canni- 
balism; as the principle of “dog eat dog“ (which b 
the way even dogs won't do), changed from А primi- 
tiye condition of “indefinite incoherent homogenelty 
to definite coherent heterogeneity of strncture and 
function, through euccesalve integrations und differ- 
entlations.”” 

And thus far, and in your last word in your second 
essay on the Family,“ in the July Popular Science 
Mi „Jour attempt to solve that question, It seems 
to me, isa failure: I dare not attempt any criticism 
of в positive character upon your statements on this 
point. My objections are chiefly negative; but would 
ask whether the decline of the kind and degree of 
control of the husband over the wife, and the parents 
over the children do not suggest the individual, and 
not the family, as the unit of the state? 

Now it is because I feel that we во much need your 
help upon these two great questions that I venture to 
write thia open note to you, to ask you for a further 
and more explicit expreesion of your views. 

There аге two other points upon which I would 
like, at another time, to raise some queries; namely, 
that of currency, and that of the analogy which you 
say holds between the alimentary system of the indl- 
vidual organism and the industrial or labor system of 
the social organism, while you make the effort to 
obtain food, on the part of the former, analogous to 
the actions In war, on the part of the latter. 

The currency question is в branch of the labor 
queen which Is prominently before our people at 

e present time. But no discussion of It, other than 
the most empirical and superficial, has been thus far 
appreciated, or permitted by the press, We have not 
od got far enough, even in our classification of Its 

acta, to discriminate or differentiate between the 
porron finance and currency or money proper. 

6 talk general finances while we profess to be talk- 
log on the currency problem. 

Ich profound respect and admiratlon, I am yours 
truly, W. M. BOUCHER. 


ä kUJ— ſ— c 
THE FHREETHINKEERS'GHOVE MEETING 
AT WALOOTT. 


EDITOR INDEX :— ` 

The three days’ Grove Meeting, to be held near Wal- 
cott, N.Y., on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, the 
17th, 18th, and 19th of the present month, I am con- 
fident, from Information received from various quar- 
tera, will be one of the largest liberal meetings ever 
held іп this country. The speakers who have prom- 
ised to be present are Horace Seaver, editor of the 
Investigator; Dr. D. M. Bennett, editor of the Truth 
Seeker; C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, editorial contribu- 
tor of THE INDEX; Giles B. Stebbins, of Detrolt; Rev. 
J. H. Harter, of Auburn; Rev. A. M. Mann, of Roch- 
eater; Mrs. Matilda J. Gage, of Fayetteville, N. Y.; 
Rev. Dr. М, заранку, bbi of ester; А.В. 
Brown, of Worcester, Mass. ; Mrs. R. M. Scott Briggs, 
of Syracuse; Dr. T. L. Brown, of Binghamton, N. Y.; 
J. P, Mendum, of the Investigator, Boston; and Н. L. 
Green, of Salamanca, N.Y. There is hopes of ob- 
taining the attendance of Col, Robert С. Ingersoll 
and a number of other distinguished speakers. Prof. 
P. O. Hudson, of Indianapolis, Ind., known as the 
libera] “Sankey” of the West, will entertain the audi- 
ence with his splendid singing. 'The veteran free- 
thinker, J. M. Созай, the owner of the grove, and 
other friends are making arrangements to libe 
entertain all who attend the meeting. Many rail- 
roads here agreed to carry persons at reduced rates, 
and the . been advertised In all the prin- 
cipal papers in Western and Central New York. And 
for the &ccomodation of those who would like to at- 
tend, I will give the railroad fares аз agreed upon from 
the larger towns In the vicinity of the meag 
fi inclade the fare both ways. Rome to Walcott, 
$500; Syracuse to Walcott, $2,09; Ogdensburg to 
Walcott, $4.65; Cape Vincent to Walcott, $3.30; 
Suspension Bridge to Walcott, $3.00; Rochester to 
Walcott, $1.07; Auburn to Walcott, $1.38; Buffalo to 
Walcott; $3,50; Freeville to Walcott, $2,606; Ову 
to Wallcott, $4.02; Oswego, .78; Charlotte, $1.32; 
Utica, $3.56; and from Albany and return to Wal- 
cott, $7.36. These amounts, as before stated, cover 
railroad fares both ways, The Sonthern Central 
Railroad and the Ontario Southern Railroad have 
agreed to sell tickets at excursion prices at every sta- 
tion, and the Elmira and Canand Rallroad will 
sell reduced fare-tickets at any station where ten or 
more are going to attend the meeting; and аз stated 
in THE INDEX last week, the R. W. & O. Railroad re- 
turns pe all who attend the meeting over that road, 
Therefore, the accommodatione are such that thou- 
sands should be present, and for once show that 
liberals are alive and in earnest. 

ù Н. L. GREEN. 


A MAN who was about to be hanged In Alabama, 
sang, вв he stood with the noose about bis neck, “О, 
the bright angels are walting for me." Whereupon 
the local editor fiendishly wrote, And then the 
angels stirred up the fire апа looked brighter than 
ever. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- |, 


fully solicited for Taz IN DEZ. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adverth- 
ing pagos of Tam Impex in entire harmon: 
its general character and ege mn cn 
thus to тоир tothe public an advertising 
M which shall be not only profitable to 


» but worthy of thelr most 
ав support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” quack adver- 


vertisements, all 
tisoments, and all advertls 

to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No outa will 


be tted. 

‘Tae IRE must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will In all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own atatements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
ret to a3 Insertions, M ое per Иле, 
** 36 < 51 “ 6 “ 
“ 52 && Б “ 
On half-column advertisements, а discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on fali-column 
aéverlisemenis, 2 discount of 25 per cent. 
Оп all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, à further discount of 25 per 


cent. on the total, as above calculated 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


то ADVERTISERR. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Inpex:— 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1872. 
To Tus INDEX A850., Toledo, O.: 

Gentlomen,—Having had occasion to adver- 

tise in your paper during the past two years 
te largely, í take pleasure in stating that 
ways obtained very pum per! re- 
in f. к than n Book "n 

any other paper ve adver- 

p 01500 in, Not only bava I Obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper іа 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 


Yours у, 
B. STEBBINS. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Yertisoments. Address 
THE INDEX, 


No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
The Index Association, 


ОзутоЕ, No, 231 WASHINGTON Sr., BOSTON, 
publish 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the obiect ot THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
‘Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply It directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. . 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 
Mus, R. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. OLARE, Florence, Mass, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
Sy, N.J. 


J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 
ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D, B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. T. 
W. D. Lx SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 


Brery liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
айап. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
tag ohurch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most acholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelica] Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
menta and the movements which the Church will 
Daye to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 

weding article, which alone is worth the price of 
ons year’s subscription, 

Prof, MAX MUELLER; of Oxford, England, in 
а letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for Janumry 4, 1673, says: That the want of s 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
mense of the word should be felt in Amorios—that 
wach ъ journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
sountry,—is a good signof the times. There is no 
wach journal іп England, France, or Germany; 
Shongh the number of so-called religious or tho- 
@logical periodicals із, as you know, very large.” 
And later still “Iread the numbers of yonr IN- 
DEK with ‘ncreasing interest." 

Bend 33.20 for one year, lnginding postage, or 
B cente for three months on trial, 


Address THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


OFTHE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Feliowsbiplin Relig- 
fon. A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, Т. W. Higginson, and Mra. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H, Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religions As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume іа to give an 
answer to the question, What fs the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association"? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. А. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1873. 35 cents. (Four or more, 75 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, Т. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. A 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 85 cente. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Sonneschein's speech on ‘Reformed Juda- 
fam,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on“Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Ohas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains » full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O, B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he stylea it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J, Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on "the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooks Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Ronson and Hevelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications aro for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mad] may һе ad- 
dcesaed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," ог to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM. J. POTTER Seo, F. R. А. 


PUBLICATION SIND E X 1 KR A C T 8.1 


No. 1.— Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, but subas- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TIMEA,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
“acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Bey. 
Charles Voysey, of England, i» an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
ond Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—'*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. . 


No,6,—'"Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.— (Compulsory Education, by 
F. R. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
centa; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B, 
¥rothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, showa the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Chrisu- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributo it, in packages of from 
-five to one hundred copies. 


No 11,—The God of Scienca, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinenca of 
modern science upon the ide» of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cants; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. Е. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 1. — А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ia incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law gf Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 16.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity, Price 10 cents; 12 
coples for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON ЗТЕКЕТ, 
Boston, Mass. 
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* — 
THE INDEX aima— 
To increase goneral intelligence with respect 
to religion ; 
To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 


purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, characte? for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
noational institutions of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Conatitntions and Statutes 
of theseveral Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make в united demand, and present mn un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 40. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS," 


1. The Constitution of the United States із built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Ohuroh: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a aufficlent guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These equal religious righta and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the nnre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by taz- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon ognformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
iets, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheista, 
and all other classes of citizens who diabelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solnte equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


Т. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to establish.“ 


B. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and libertiee of all the olti- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers im the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious bolievers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really enemies of morality," unité Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Ugious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the eatablishment of tho truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the nnjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism ів 
magnified tenfold, 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as tis weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurches; Its sole office Is to establish civil soclety on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Ohuroh, wrongs every citi- 
men who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverta the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUBSTITUTE POR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В, CONSTITUTION. 


1 ARTICLE 1. 

Вкотток 1.—Neither Con nor any State shal] make 
any law respecting an eatablishment of г n,or favor- 
Ing апу particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 


sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
D horof the press, ог the right of peopl» peace- 
Ту to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 


dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or аз a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 


or ww x for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate aty, or rendered incompetent to ive evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in eM pen of any opinions 


he or ehe may hold on the subjec religion, No përson 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
reotly to the 1 of any religious society or body of 
which he or she (а not a voluntary member, 

Srorlox 3,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, ron pss Й or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , Shall levy any tax, or make any pitt, grant, or 
Anpropria on, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
rel оп sect, or denomination, or any sohool, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any refigious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose ої 
any весі, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4.—Gongreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation 


GLIMPSES. 
F, E. A. 


„Ir Is STATED,” says the New York Independent 
of July 5, “that no taxes are pald on $137,000,000 of 
church property in this city." 

GENERAL STEWART L. Wooprorp, of New York, 
In an address before the literary societies of the State 
University at Oxford, Mieeslasippi, on June 27, said: 
Ws are in greater danger even now In this free land 
from lack of toleration than we are apt to admit, 
unless we think deeply and then act fearlessly.“ 

Waen Justice STRONG, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was burned in effügy by the excited 
Democrats at Monticello, N. Y., on the seventh of 
last March, they attached a placard to him contain- 
ing the legend: “I want God in the Constitution," 
This was а jocose allusion to the fact that hé was 
once President of the National Reform Association. 

Мв. G. W. SMALLEY, the London correspondent 
of the Tribune, says that “Mr, Gladetone's definition 
of a Radical, as а man who ів in earnest, ls proved to 
be an imperfect definjtion by the fact that It would 
describe а bigot equally well." Thisis true. Radi- 
calism is earnestness for truth, justice, and freedom, 
just as bigotry le earnestness for superstition, privi- 
lege, and spiritual tyranny. 

A HiNDU BABU, Іп a school essay on Cromwell, 
made the following display of his historical eradition, 
as reported In the Allahabad Pioneer: “Oliver 
Cromwell was a very stern mau. He destroyed 
Charles I. by repeated beheadals. After this he was 
never seen to smile, but was frequently heard pen- 
sively to murmur, 'If I had only served tny God aa I 
have served my king, he would not have deserted me 
in my old age.“ 

Josera MAZzZINI, one of the purest men that ever 
took part in public life, wrote lu в hitherto unpub- 
lished letter: Life is an alm—an sim which can be 
approached, not reached. It is not mine, now, to 
give a definition of the aim; whatever it is, there is 
one, there must be one, Without it life has no 
sense. It is athelstical, and, moreover, an irony and 
adeception. Life ів no sinecure, no récherché du 
Bonheur to ba secured, as the promulgators of the 
theory had it, by gulllotine, or, as thelr less energetic 
followers have it, by railway shares, selfishness, or 
contemplation. Life ls, as Schiller said, ‘a battle 
and a march’; а battle for good against evil, for jus- 
tice against arbitrary privileges, for liberty against op- 


pression, for associated love against individualism ; a 


march onward to self, through collective perfecting 
to the progressive realization of an ideal which is 
only dawning to our mind and sonl.” 

Rev. ЈОЗЕРН Cook certainly uttered a good thing 
when he sald: "Do you want thia delicate little 
shoot you call religions science shut away from the 
healthy winds of criticism ? Ів it to be kept behind 
the walls of some colossal authority, and not al- 
lowed to battle ita way to Its full size In all the tem- 
pests that strike It out of the north, south, east, and 
west? How ів religious science ever to become a 
stalwart oak, throwing out its boughs in every direc- 
tion, vigorously and graciously, and in no fear of 
tempests, unless it contend with all the shocks of 
criticisra that beat on philosophy, and law, and liter- 
ature? Religions sclence must take her chance ac- 
cording to the law of the survival of the fittest,” 
Verily, "these be brave words"; but the Orthodox 
sclence of Hie Lectureship is less likely to illustrate 
the law of che eurvival of the fittest than it ie to il- 
ustrate that of the death of the unfitted. 

ONE or Moody's illustrations was rather discour- 
aging to the believers In the perfectionist doctrine: 
In the tenth chapter of John we are told that he 
calleth his own sheep by thelr names. A friend of 
mine was telling me of having been in an Eastern 
country where they keep up that custom. He saw 
one day a shepherd with his flock, and said, ‘I do 
not understand how you know all the different sheep. 
I wish you would call a few by their names.’ So 
the shepherd called one by name, and it came up, 
and then another and another and another. So the 
gentleman sald, I don't understand that; how do 
you know tbe difference, for they all look alike?" 
Then the shepherd sald, ‘Don’t you see that sheep 
has lost а little bit of wool, and that one ia a little 
squint-eyed, and that one toes In a little, and that 
one has a black spot?“ And the gentleman found 
that the shepherd knew every one of them by their 
defects. He did not have a perfect sheep. That is 
the way the good Shepherd knows us.“ 


FATBER LANGCAKE, while preaching in the 
church of Bt. Francis Xavier in New York, last 
March, frightened one of his audience of women 
Into a fit of hysterics, The result was soon a dis- 
turbance, and at last a cry of "Fire!" In the panic 
seven lives were lost. The priest himself told the 
story thus to & Tribune reporter: “I had begun last 
Sunday to give a retreat,“ or series of spiritual exer- : 
clses, to the women of the parish, and the exercises 
were to finish to-morrow evening. The subject I 
was discussing this evening was ‘Hell,’ and in my 
remarks I strove to impress my hearers with a fear 
of offending God by picturing to them the horrore 
of.the damned. It was near the close of my sermon 
when а woman who, as I believe, was in the gallery, 
fell Into hysterica and began to scream. There was 
a momentary silence at first, when somebody cried 
‘Fire!’ A few persons repeated the cry, and then & 
general flight began. From the galleries, which 
were densely packed, the occupants rushed to the 
doors, all in a state of the most uncontrollable ex- 
citemement. The women in the body of the church 
were more calm; and though unable to see what to 
do, still did not act with as much excitement as the 
people in the galleries. I called out to them to be 
calm, that there was no бте; bat my exhortations 
were but slightly heeded. It was then I descended 
from the pulpit. A moment after Father Merrick 
appeared on the altar, and again exhorted the people 
to be quiet; as there was no danger whatever, and he 
called to the choir to go on, as there would be bene- 
diction, The organist obeyed, and began to play the 
0 Salutaris, and shortly after the ‘Tantum Ergo, 
and the services went on, the people having become 
quiet in the meanwhile, and when the services were 
over they quietly left the church." 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 2, 1870. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papera of the Board of Directors; but 

we assume по responsibility for any else pub- 
Т In its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ta general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that ohurches dnd other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2. We demand that the 1 of chaplaina in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shal} be discontinued. 


8. We demand that all publio арганнан for ейпса- 
— and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
one. 


4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

е use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly аз в text-book or &vowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 


5. We demand that the ved rri by the President of 
the United States or M the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cesse, 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


7. We demand that al! laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing = observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that al! laws losing sa thé enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
ahal! be conformed to the ru usqne of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartisi liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several! States, but also in tho 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political syatem shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basia; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
oonsistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


t Tbe above is the platform of Tas INDEX, во far as the 
ditor 1з individually concerned. But no other person, and 
о organization, can be justly or truthfully beld responat- 

bie for it without bia or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 


(For Taz INDEX.] 


The State: 


ITS NATURE, ITS OBJECT, ITS DESTINY. 


BY P, J, PROUDHON, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJAMIN B. ТОСЕК ЕШ. 


(From La Voix du Peuple, Decomber 3, 1849.] 


The Revolution of February raised two leadl 
questions: one economic, the question of labor ап 
property; the other political, the question of govern- 
ment or the State. 

On the first of these questions the socialistic democ- 
racy la aubstantially in accord. They admit that it 
Is not а question of the seizure and division of prop- 
erty, nor even of its repurchase; neither is it а ques- 
tion of dishonorably levying additional taxes on the 
wealthy and pro; -holding classes, which, while 
violating the principle of property recognized in the 
constitution, would serve only to overturn the gen- 
eral economy and aggravate the situation of the prol- 
etariat. The economical reform consists, on the one 
hand, in opening usurious credit to competition and 
thereby causing capital to lose ite income,—in other 
words, in identifying, in every citizen to the same 
degree, the capacity of the laborer and that of the 
capitalist; on the other hand, in abolishing the whole 
system of existing taxes, which fall only on the 
laborer and the poor man, and replacing them all by 
a single tax on capital, as an insurance premium. 

By these two great reforms social economy ів re- 
constructed from top to bottom, commercial and in- 
dustrial relations are inverted, and the profits, now 
assured to the capitalist, return to the laborer. 
Competition, now anarchical and subyersive, be- 
comes emulative and fruitful; markets no longer 
being wanting, the workingman and employer, inti- 
mately connected, have nothing more to fear from 
stagnation or suspension. A new order is estab- 
Fete upon the old Institutions abolished or regen- 
erated. 

On this point the revolutionary conrse is laid out; 
the meaning of the movement i» known. Whatever 
modification may appear іп practice, the reform will 
be effected according to these principlea and on these 
bases; the Revolution has no other issue. The eco- 
omic problem, then, may be considered solved. 

It is far from being the same with the pblitical 
problem,—that Js, with the disposal to be made, in 
the future, of government and the State, On this 
point the question is not even stated; It has not been 
recognized by the public conscience and the intelli- 
gence of the masses. The economic Revolution be- 
ing accomplished, a8 we have just seen, can govern- 
ment, the State, continue to exist? Ought it to 
continue to exist? This no one, either in democ- 
racy or out of it, has ever dared to call in question; 
and yet itis the problem which, if we would escape 
new catastrophes, must next be solved. 

We affirm, then, and as yet we are alone іп affirm- 
Ing, that with the economic Revolution, no longer in 
dispute, the State must entirely disappear; that thia 
disappearance of the State is the necessary conse- 
quence of the organization of credit and the reform 
of taxation; that, as an effect of this double innova- 
tion, government becomes first useless and then im- 
possible; that in this respect it is in the same ere ion 
with feudal property, lending at interest, absolute 
and constitutional monarchy, judicial institutions, 
etc., all of which have served in the education of 
liberty, but which fall and vanish when liberty has 
arrived at its fulness. Others, on the con , in 
the front ranks of whom we distinguish Louis Blanc 
&nd Pierre Leroux, maintain that, after the economic 
revolution, it is necessary to continue the State, but 
in an organized form; furnishing, however, as yet, 
no principle or plan for its organization. For them 
the political question, instead of being annihilated 
by identification with the economic question, always 
subsists; they favor an extension of the prerogatives 
of the State, of power, of authority, of government. 
They change names only; for example, Instead of 
master-State they say servant-State, as 1f a change of 
words sufficed to transform things! Above this aya- 
tem of government, about which nothing le known, 
hovers a aystem of religion whose dogma (в equally 
unknown, whose ritual іа unknown, whose object, 
on earth and in heaven, ia unknown. 

This then, 1а the question which at preaent divides 
the socialistic democracy, now In accord, or nearly 
во, on other matters: Must the State continue to 
exist after the question of labor and capital shall be 

ractically solved ? In other words, shall we always 

aye, as we have had hitherto, a polltical constitu- 
tion In addition to a soclal constitution? 

We reply in the negative. We maintain that, cap- 
ital and labor once identified, soclety exista by Itself, 
and has no further need of government. We are, 
therefore, as we have more than once announced, 
anarchists. Anarchy is the condition of exiatence of 
adult society, as hierarchy is the condition of primi- 
tive society. There ia в continual progress ln human 
society from hlerarchy to anarchy, 

Louis Blanc and Pierre Leroux affirm the contrary. 
In addition to their capacity of socialists, they retain 
that of politicians; they are men of government and 
authority,—statesmen. 

To settle the difference, we have, then, to consider 
the State, no longer from the point of view of the old 
society, which naturally and necessarily produced it, 
and which approaches its end, but from the point of 
view of the new society, which is, or must be, the 
result of the two fundamental and correlative re- 
forms of credit and taxation. 

Now, if we prove that, from this last point of view, 
the State, considered in its nature, rests on а thor- 
oughly false hypothesis; that, in the second place, 


“ter which has been made public, have 


considered in its object, the State finds no excuse for 
its existence save in a second hypothesis, equally 
false; that, finally, considered In the reasons for its 
continuance, the State can appeal to but one hypoth- 
ввів, as false зя the two others,—these three points 
cleared up, the question will be settled; the State 
will be regarded as в superfluous, and consequently 
harmful and impossible, thing; government will be 
a contradiction. 
Let us proceed at once with the analysis ;— 


I. Of the Nature of the State. 


„What is the State?“ asks Louis Blanc. 

And he replies :— 

„The State, under monarchica! rule, із the power 
of one man; the tyranny of a single individual. 

“The State, under oligarchical rule, la the power 
of a small number of men, the tyranny of а few. 

“The State, under aristocratic rule, is the power 
of a class, the tyranny of many. 

“The State, under anarchical rule, is the power of 
the first comer who happens to be the most intelli- 
gent and the strongest; it Is the tyranny of chaos. 

“The State, under democratic rule, Ia the power of 
all the people, served by their elect; It ls the reign of 
liberty."' 

Of the twenty-five or thirty thousand readers of 
Louis Blanc, perhaps there are not ten to whom this 
definition of the State did not seem conclusive, and 
who do not repeat, after the master: The State is the 
power of one, of a few, of many, of all, or of the firat 
comer, according as the word State le prefaced by one 
of these adjectives,—monarchical, oligarchical, aristo- 
cratic, democratic, or anarchical. е delegates of 
the Luxembourg—who think themselves robbed, as 
it seems, when gy allows himself to hold an 
opinion different from thelrs on the meaning and 
tendencies of the Revolution of Feb ,—1n а let- 
one me the 
honor to inform me that they regard Louls Blanc's 
anawer as quite triumphant, and that I can say noth- 
ing In reply, It would seem that none of the citizen- 
delegates ever have studied Greek. Otherwise, they 
would have seen that thelr master and friend, Louis 
Blanc, instead of defining the State, has only trans- 
lated into French the Greek words monos, опе; oligoi, 
afew; ағізіої, the great; démos, the people; and the 
privative a, which mears no, It ів by the use of 
these qualifying terms that Aristotle has distin- 

{shed the various forms of the State, which Is 

esignated by the word arché, authority, government, 
State. We ask pardon of our readers, but it is not 
our fault if the political science of the president of 
the Luxembourg does not go beyond etymology. 

And mark the artífice ! uis Blanc, in bis trans- 
lation, only had to use the word tyranny four times, 
tyranny of one, tyranny of many, etc., and to avoid It 
once, power of the people, served by their elect, to im- 
mediately win applause. Every State save the demo- 
cratic, according to Louis Blanc, is tyranny. An- 
archy especially recelves a peculiar treatment; it is 
the power of the firat comer who happens Lo be the most 
intelligent and the atrongeat ; it ia the tyranny of chaos. 
What а monster must be this first comer, who, first 
comer that he js, nevertheless happens to be the most, 
intelligent and the strongest, and who exercises his 
tyranny in chaos! After that who could prefer un- 
archy to this charming government of all the people, 
served so well, as we know, by their elect? How 
overwhelming it is, to be sure! at the frat blow we 
find ourselves fiat on the und. 'O rhetorician! 
thank God for having created for your express bene- 
fit, in the nineteenth century, euch stupidity as that 
of your so-called delegates of the working classes; 
otherwise you would have perished under & storm ol 
hisses the first time you touched a pen. 

What is the State? This question must be an- 
swered. The llat of the various forms of the State, 
which Louis Blanc, after Aristotle, has prepared, has 
taught us pothing. As for Pierre Leroux, it Is not 
worth while to inte ate him; he would tel! us that 
the question ів inconsiderate; that thexState always 
has existed; that it always will exlat,—the final rea- 
son of conservatives and old women, 

The State is the EXTERNAL constitution of the 
social power. 

By this external constitution of Its power and sov- 
ereignty, the people does not govern Itself; now one 
Individual, now several, by a title eitber elective or 
hereditary, are charged with governing it, with man- 
aging its affairs, with negotiating an E 
In its name; in a word, with performing all the acts 
of a father of a family, a guardian, a manager, or a 
proxy, furnished with a general, absolute, and irrevo- 
cable power of attorney. 

This external constitution of the collective power, 
to which the Greeks gave the name arché. sover- 
eignty, authority, government, rests then on this 
hypothesis: that a people, that the collective being 
which we call society, cannot govern itself, think, 
act, express itself, unaided, like belngs endowed with 
individual personality; that, to do these things, it 
must be represented by one or more individuale, who, 
by any title whatever, are regarded as custodians of 
the will of the people, and ita agents. According to 
this hypothesis, it ia impossible for the collective 
power, which belongs essentially to the mass, to ex- 
press Itself and act directly, without the mediation of 
organs expressly established and, so to speak, posted 
ad hoc. It seems, we say—and this is the explana- 
tion of the constitution of the State in all ita varieties 
and forme,—that the collective being, society, exist- 
ing only in the mind, cannot make itself felt save 
through monarchical incarnation, aristocratic usurpa- 
tion, or democratic mandate; consequently, that all 
proper and personal manifestation is forbidden it. 

ow, it Is precisely this conception of the collective 
being, of ita life, ita action, its unity, Its individuality, 
ite personallty,—for society ia a person, understand! 
just as entire humanity is a person,—it ie this concep- 
tion of the collective human being, thatwe deny to- 
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day; and it is for that reason that we deny the State 
also, that we deny Zovernment, that we exclude from 
society, when economically revolutionized, every con- 
stitution of the popular wer, either without or 
within the mass, by hereditary royalty, feudal insti- 
tutlon, or democratic delegation. 

We affirm, on the contrary, that the people, that 
society, that the mass, can and ought to govern itself 
by itself; to think, act, march, and halt, йв one man; 
to manifest itself, in fine, in ita physical, intellectual, 
and moral individuality, without the ald of all these 
spokeamen, who formerly were despota, who now are 
aristocrats, who from time to time have been pre- 
tended delegates, fawners on and servants of the 
crowd, and whom we call plainly and simply popular 
agitators, demagogues. 

In short:— 

We deny government and the State, because we 
affirm that which the founders of States have never 
believed in, the personality and autonomy of the 


IDBS868, 
We affirm further that every constitution of the 
State has no other object than to lead society to this 
condition of autonomy; that the different forma of 
the State, from absolute monarchy to керки! 
democracy, are all only middle terme, illogical and 
unstable positions, serving one after another as tran- 
sitions or steps to liberty, and forming the rounds of 
the political ladder upon which societies mount to 
self-consclousness and self-posseselon, 

We affirm, finally, that this anarchy, which ex- 
presses, as we now see, the highest degree of llberty 
and order at which humanity can arrive, ів the true 
formula of the Republic, the goal towards which the 
Revolution of February urges us; so that between 


the Republic and government, between universal suf- А 


какаш the State, there is a contradiction. 
systematic affirmations we establish in two 
ways: first, by the historical and negative method, 
demonstrating that no establishment of authority, no 
organization of the collective force from without, is 
henceforth possible for па, This demonstration we 
commenced in the 'Confesslons of a Revolutionist,’’ 
In reciting the fall of all the governments which have 
succeeded one another in France for sixty years, dis- 
vering the cause of their abolition, and in the last 
р ace signalizing the exhaustion and death of author- 
ty ln the corrupted reign of Louis Philippe, in the 
inert dictatorship of the provisional government, and 
In the ins cant presidency of General Cavalgnac 
and Louis Bonaparte. 

We prove our thesis, in the second place, by ex- 
laining how, through the economic reform, through 
industrial solidarity and the organization of universal 

suffrage, the people passes from spontaneity to refiec- 
tion and consciousness; acts, no longer from impulse 
and enthusiasm, but with design; maintains itself 
without masters and servants, without delegates as 
without aristocrats, absolutely as would ап indi- 
vidual. Thus, the conception of person, the Idea of 
the me, becomes extended and generalized; as there 
io an individual person or me, вд there is a collective 
person or me; in the óne case as in the other will, 
action, soul, spirit, life, unknown in thelr principle, 
inconceivable in their essence, result from the anl- 
mating and vital fact of organization, The psychol- 
ngtiona and of humanity, like the peychology 
man, becomes 4 possible sclence, It was this de- 
monstration that we referred to In our publications 
on circulation and credit ae well as in the fourteenth 
chapter of the manifesto of La Voiz du Peuple rela- 
tive to the constitution. А 
So, when Louis Blanc and Pierre Leroux assume 
the position of defenders of the State—that is, of an 
external constitutlon of the publie power,—they only 
reproduce, in а varied form pecullar to themselves 
which they have not yet made known, that old fiction 
of representative . whose integral for- 
mula, whose completest expression, is still the con- 
stitut lonal monarchy. Did we, then, accomplish the 
Revolution of February in order to atta!n to this re- 
ressive contradiction ? 

t seems to u»—what do you say, readers ?—that 
the question begins to exhibit itself in a somewhat 
clearer light; that the weak-minded, after what we 
have just said, will be able to form an Idea of the 
Btate ; that шарап understand how republicans can 
inquire if it is indispensable, after an economic revo- 
lution which changes all social relations, to maintain, 
to please the vanity of pretended stateamen, and ata 
cost of two thousand millions per annum, this para- 
altic organ called government, and the honorable 
delegates of the Luxembourg, who, being seated in 
the arm-chairs of the peerage, therefore think them- 
selves politicians, and clalm во courageously an ex- 
clasive understanding of the Revolution, doubtless 
will fear no longer that we, in our р ча of the 
most intelligent and the strongest, after having abol- 
ished government, as useless and too costly, may es- 
tablish the tyranny of chaos. We deny the Staté 
and the goverement; we affirm in the same breath 
the autonomy of the people and its majority. How 
can we be upholders of tyranny, aspirants for tha 
— competitors of Louis Blanc and Pierre 
Leronx 


In truth, we do not understand the logic of our ad- 
verearies. They accept а principle without troubling 
themselves about its consequences; they approve, for 
example, the equality of taxation which the tax on 
capital realizes; they adopt popular, mutual, and 
gratultous credit, for all these terms are synonymous; 
they cheer at the dethronement of capital and the 
emancipation of labor; then, when it remains to draw 
the anil-governmental conclusions from these prem- 
isea, they protest, they continue to talk of politics and 
preteen, without inquiring whether ernment 

compatible with Industrial liberty and equality; 
whether there Is а possibility of a political science 
when there le a necessity for an economic science 
Property they attack without scruple, in spite of its 


but they bow before power like 
church-wanlens before the holy sacrament. Gov- 
ernment is to them the necessary and immutable a 
priori, the principle of principles, the eternal archeus. 

Certainly, we would not offer our affirmations as 

proofs; we know, as well as апу one, on what condi- 
tions a proposition is demonstrated. We only say 
that, before proceeding to a new constitution of the 
State, we must inquire whether, In view of the eco- 
nomic reforms which the Revolution imposes upon 
us, the State itself should not be abolished; whether 
thia end of political Institutions does not result from 
the meaning and bearing of the economic reform. 
We ask whether, In fact, after the explosion of Feb- 
2 after the establishment of universal suffrage, 
the declaration of the omnipotence of the masses, an 
the henceforth inevitable subordination of power to 
the дорал will, any government whatever ів still 
possible; whether a government would not be placed 
por the alternative either of submisaelvely 
ollowing the blind and contradictory injunctigns of 
the multitude, or of Intentionally deceiving it, as the 
provisional government has done, as demagogues in 
all ages have done. We ask, at least, which of the 
various attributes of the State should be retained and 
strengthened, which abolished. For, should we find, 
as may still be expected, that, of ail the Lu attri- 
butes of the State, not one can survive the economic 
reform, it would be quite necessary to admit, on the 
strength of this negative demonstration, that, in the 
new condition of soclety, the State is nothing, can be 
nothing ; in short, that the only way to organize dem- 
ocratic government 1s to abolish government. 

Instead of this positive, practical, realistic analysis 
of the revolutionary movement, what course do our 
pretended apoetles tske? They go to consult Lycur- 
gus, Plato, Orpheus, and all the mythological oraclea ; 
they Interrogate the 'anclent Mois; they appeal to 
remotest antiquity for the solution of problems exclu- 
sively modern, and then give us for answer the whim- 
sical illuminatlons of their brain. 

Once more: is this the science of soclety and of the 
Revolution which must, at first sight, solve all prob- 
lems; a sclence essentially practical and immediately 
applicable; a science eminently traditional doubtleas, 
but above all thoroughly progresses, in which prog- 
ress takes place through the systematic negation of 
tradition Itself? 

II. Of the End or Object of the State. 

We have just seen that the idea of the State, con- 
sidered in {ts nature, rests entirely оп an hypothesis 
which is at least donbtfu],—that of the impersonality 
and the physical, intellectual, and moral inertia of 
the masses. We shall now prove that this same ides 
of the State, considered Ід its object, rests-on another 
ураар, still more Improbable than the first, —that 
of the permanence of antagonism in humanity, an 
hypothesis which is Itself a consequence of the primi- 
tive dogma of the fall or of original вір. 

We continue to quote Le Nouveau Monde :— 

“What would happen," asks Louie Blanc, “if we 
should leave the moet intelligent or the strongest to 
pues obstacles in the way of the development of the 

aculties of one who is less strong or less intelligent? 
Liberty would be destroyed. 

“How prevent this crime? By interposing be- 
pn Бро? and oppressed the whole power of 

le e. 

“yt domes oppresses Peter, shall the thirty-four 
millions of men of whom French soclety le com 
run all at once to protect Peter, to maintain liberty? 
To pretend such & thing would be buffoonery. 

“How then shall ety Intervene? 

"Through those whom it has chosen to REPRESENT 
it for this purpose. 

“Bat these REPRESENTATIVES of society, these 
servants of the le, who are they? The State. 

“Then the State la only eoclety itself, acting as 
society, to prevent—what ?—oppression; to maintain 
—what?— liberty.” , : 

That is clear. The State is a REPRESENTATION of 
jose, а спама A protect the weak 
aga! е strong; in other words, to preserve 
between dlsputants and maintain order. Бона 
Blanc has not gone far, аз we see, to find the object 
of the State. It can be traced from Grotius, Justin- 
fan, Cicero, etc., in all the authors who aver have 


venerable antiquity у} 


written on public right. It is the Orphic tradition 
related by Horace: 
Зулаа homines sacer deorum. 
ees et puetu nada Orpheus, 
et Amphion, Т! eae 


„The divine pee the interpreter of the gods 
called men from the depths of the forests, and filled 
them with a horror of murder and of human flesh. 
Consequently it was said of him that he tamed llons 
and tigers, as later it was said of Amphion, the 
founder of Thebes, that he moved the stones by the 
sound of his lyre, and led them whither he wished by 
the charm of his prayer. 

Socialism, we know, does not require with certain 
people great efforts of the imagination. They Imitate, 
flatly enough, the old mythologist; they copy Cathol- 
icism, while declaiming against it; they ape power, 
which they lust after; then they shout with ] their 
strength: Liberty, É aality, Fraternity; and the 
circle is complete. ne passes for a revelator, & 
reformer, a democratic and social restorer; опе la 
named as a candidate for the ministry of program 
nay, even for the dictatorship of the Republic! 

„ by the confession of Louis Blanc, power is 
born of barbarism; its organization bears witness to 
а atate of ferocity and violence among primitive men, 
—an effect of the utter absence of commerce and 
Industry. To this savagism the State had to put an 
end by opposing to the force of each individual s 
superior force, capable, in the absence of any other 
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ent, of restraining his will. The constitution 
of the State supposes, then, as we have just said, 
a profound social antagonism, homo homini lupus. 
Louis Blanc himself says this when, after having 
divided men Into tha strong and the weak, disputing 
with each other like wild beasts for their food, he 
interposes between them, as a mediator, the State. 

Then the State would be useless; the State would 
lack an object as well as a motive; the State would 
have to take itself away if there should come a day 
when, from any cause whatever, soclety should con- 
tain neither strong nor weak,—that is, when the in- 
equality of physical and intellectual powers could 
not be a cause of robbery and oppression, indepen- 
dently of the protectlon, more fictitious than real by 
the way, of the State. 
am this Is precisely the thesis that we maintain 

ву. 

The power that tempers mórals, that gradually. 
substitutes the rule of right for the rule of force, 
that establishes security, that creates step by step 
liberty and equality, is, in a much higher d 
than religion and the State, labor; firet, the labor of 
commerce and industry; next, science, which apir- 
itualizes it; In the last analysis, art, its immortal 
flower. Religion by Из promises and its threats, the 
State by its tribunals and its armies, gave to the sen- 
timent of justice, which was too weak among primi- 
tive men, the only sanction intelligible to savage 
minds. For us, whom industry, science, literature, 
art, have corrupted. as Jean Jacques sald, this sanc- 
Чоп Mes elsewhere; we find it in the division of 
property, in the machinery of industry, in the growth 
of luxury, In the overruling desire for well-being, —a 
desire which im upon all з necessity of labor. 
After the barbarism of early ages, after the pride 
of caste and the feudal constitution of primitive во- 
ciety, a last element of slavery still remained,—capi- 
tal, Capital having lost its sway, the laborer—that 
lo, the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, the 
savant, the artist—no longer neede protection; his 
protection is his talent, his knowledge, his industry. 
After the dethronement of capita], the continuance 
of the State, far from protecting liberty, can only 
compromise liberty. 

He has a sorry idea of the human race—of its es- 
sence, ite perfectibility, its destiny—who conceives 
it as an lomeration of individuale necessarily ex- 
рей, by the Inequality of physical and intellectual 
forces, to the constant -— of reciprocal spoliation 
or the tyranny of a few. Such an ides ів а proof of 
ihe moat ive philosophy; it belongs to 
those days of ariam when the absence of the 
true elements of social order left to the genius of the 
legislator no method of action save that of force; 
when the supremacy of a pacifying and avenging 
power рейген to all аз the 83 of a 
previous om a and an original s 1 Topea 
our whole tho wo regard political and judicial 
institutions as the exoteric and concrete formula of 
the myth of the fall, the mystery of redemption, 
aud the sacrament of penitence, It is curious to see 

retended socialists, enemies or rivals of Church and 

tate, copying all that they blaspheme,—the repre- 
M system іп politics, the dogma of the fall in 
religion, 

Since they talk so much of doctrine, we frankly de- 
clare that auch ia not ours. 

In our view, the moral condition of society i& mod- 
ified and ameliorated at the same rate as its econo- 
mic condition. The morality of a wild, ignorant, 
and idle people is one thing; that of an industrious 
and artistic people another: consequently, the social 
guarantees that ратар among the former are quite 
different from those that prevail among the latter. 
In a society transformed, almost unconsciously, by 
its economic development, there is no longer either 
strong or weak; there are only laborers whose facul- 
ties and means incessantly tend, through industrial 
solidarity and the tee of circulation, to become 
equalized. In vain, to assure the right and the 
duty of each, does the imagination ck to that 
idea of authority and government which attesta the 
profound despair of souls long terrified by the police 
and'the priesthood: the simplest examination of the 
attributes of the State suffices to demonstrate that, 
if inequality of fortunes, oppression, robbery, and 
misery are not our eternal inheritance, the first lep- 
гову to be eradicated, after capitalistic exploitation, 
the first plague to be wiped out is the State. 

Bee, In fact, budget in hand, what the State is, 

The State is the army. Reformer, do you need an 
army to defend you? If во, your idea of public secu- 
rity is Севаг'в and Napoleon's. You are not a re- 
publican; you are a despot. 

The State is the police; city police, rural police, 
police of the woods and foresta, Reformer, do you 
need police? Then your idea of order is Fouché's, 
Gisquet’s, Caussidiere's, and M. Carlier's. You are 
not à democrat; you are & эрү. 

The State is the whole judicial system; justices of 
the peace, tribunala of first Instance, courts of ap- 
peal, court of cassation, high court, tribunals of 

hommes, commercial tribunals, council of pre- 
ects, State council, councils of war. Reformer, do 
you need all this judiciary? Then your idea of jus- 
tice ls M. Baroche's, M. Dupin's, and Perrin Dau- 
din's. You аге not а socialist; you are в red-tapist. 

The State le the treasury, the budget. Reformer, 
you do not desire the abolition of taxation? Then 
your ides of public wealth із M. Thiers, who thinks 
that the largest budgets are the best. You are not 
an organizer of labor; you are an exciseman, 

The State ls the custom-house. Reformer, do you 
need, for the protectlon of national labor, differential 
duties and toll-housea? Then your idea of com- 
merce and circulation is M. Fould's and M. Rothe- 
child's. You are not an apoetle of fraternity; you 
are a Jew. 

The State ів the public debt, the mint, the sinking- 
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agriculture, and all the machinery of wealth to de- 


fund, the savings-banks, etc. Reformer, are these 
the foundation of your science? Then your idea of 
social economy la that of MM. Humann, Lacave- 
Laplagne, Garnier-Pag?s, Passy, Duclerc, and the 
"Man with Forty Crowns.“ Yon are a Turcaret. 

The State—but we muststop, There is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, in the State, from the top of the 
hierarchy to ita foot, which is not an abuse to be re- 
formed, a parasite to be exterminated, an Instrument 
of tyranny to be destroyed. And you talk to us of 
maintaining the State, of extending the functions of 
the State, of increasing the power of the State! Go 
to, you are not а revolutionist; for the true revolu» 
tionist is essentially a simplifler and a liberal, You 
are a mystifier, а juggler; you are a marlplot. 


III. Of an Ulterior Destiny of the State. 


There arlses in favor of the State a last hypothesis. 
The fact that the State, say the pseudo-democrata, 
hitherto has performed only a rôle of parasitiem and 
tyranny is no reason for denying it a nobler and 
more humane destiny. The State is destined to be- 
come the principal organ of production, consump- 
n ЧЫ circulation; the apostle of liberty and 
equality. А 

For liberty and equality are the State. 

Credit is the State. 

А W agriculture, and manufactures are the 


Canals, railroads, mines, insurance companies, as, 


well ка tobacco-shops and poat-offices, are the State. 

Public education is the State. 

The State, in fine, dropping its negative attributes 
to clothe itself with positive ones, must change from 
the oppressor, parasite, and conservative It ever has 
been into an organizer, producer, and servant. That 
would be feudalism regenerated, the hierarchy of 
industrial associations, organized and graded accord- 
ing to a potent formula, the secret of which Pierre 
Leroux still hides from our aight. 

Thus, the organizers of the State suppose—for in 
all this they only go from supposition to supposition 
—that the State can change its nature; turn itself 
around, eo to speak; from Satan become an arch- 
angel; and, after having lived for canturies by blood 
and slaughter like a wild beast, feed upon plants 
with the deer, and give воск to the lambs. Such le 
the teaching of Louis Blanc and Pierre Leroux; 
such, аз we said long ago, is the whole secret of so- 


m. 

"We love the tutelary, generous, devoted govern- 
ment, taking as its motto those profound words of 
the Gospel, ‘Whosoever of you will be the chiefeat, 
shall be the servant of all’; and we hate the de- 
praved, corrupting, oppressive government, making 
the people its prey. We admire 1t representing the 
wos and living portion of humanity; we abhor 
1 when it represents the cadavergus portion. We 
revolt against the insolence, usu on, and robbery 
involved in the idea of the MASTER-STATE; and we 
applaud that which is touching, fruitful, and noble 
in the idea of the SERVANT-STATE. Ог better: 
there Їз а belief which we hold в thousand times 
dearer than life,—our belief in the approac and 
final TRANSFORMATION of power. That is ths 
triumphant passage from the Old World to the New. 
All the governments of — rest to-day on the 
idea of the wAsTER-STATE; but they are dancing 
desperately the dance of the dead," — Le Nouveau 
Monde, November 15, 1849. 

Pierre Leroux is a thorough believer in these Ideas. 
What he wishes, what he teaches, and what he calls 
for s а regeneration of the State—he has not told us 
yet whereby and by whom this regeneration should 
be effected,—just as he wishes and calla for в regen- 
eration of Christianity without, as yet, having stated 
hia dogma and given hie credo. 

We believe, in opposition to Plerre Leroux and 
Louis Blanc, that the theory of the tutelary, gener- 
ous, devoted, productive, Initiative, organizing, lib- 
eral, and progressive State ls a utopia, а pure Шовіоп 
of their Intellectual vision, Pierre Leroux and Loala 
Blanc seem to us like в man who, standing above a 
mirror and seeing his image reversed, should pretend 
that this image must become a reality some day and 
replace (pardon us the expression) his natural person. 

This it is which separates us from these two men, 
whose talents and services, whatever they may say, 
we have never dreamed of denying, but whose stub- 
born hallucination we deplore. е do not belſeve In 
the SERVANT-STATE: to us It la a flat contradiction. 

Servant and master, when we are speaking of the 
State, are synonymous terms; just as more and less, 
when spplied to equality, are identical terme. The 
proprietor, by interest on capital, demands more 
than equality; communism, by the formula, to 
each according to his needs, allows less than M: 
always inequality; and that is why we are neither a 
communist nor a proprletor. Likewise, whoever 
says master-State says usurpation of the public power; 
whoever says servant-State says delegation of the 
public power; always an aHenatlon of this power, 
always a power, always an external, arbitrary author- 
ity instead of the immanent, inalienable, untranafer- 
able authority of citizens; always more or less than 
liberty. It 1з for this reason that we are opposed to 
the State. 

Further, to leave metaphysics and return to the 
field of experience, here is what we have to say to 
Louis Blanc and Plerre Leroux. 

You pretend and affirm that the State, that the 
government, can, and ought to be, wholly changed 
in Its principle, in its essence, in its action, in ita 
relations with citizens, as well па іп ite results; 
that, thus the State, a bankrupt and a counter- 
feiter, should be the sole source of credit; that 
for во many centuries an enemy of knowledge, and 
at the present moment still hostile to primary In- 
struction and the liberty of the press, it ів ite busi- 
ness to officially provide for the instruction of elti- 
zens; that, after having left commerce, industry, 


velop themselves without its aid, often even in spite 
of its resistance, it belongs to it to take the Initiative 
in the whole field of labor as in the world of ideas; 
that, in fine, tbe eternal enemy of liberty, it yet 
ought, not to leave liberty to itself, but to create and 
direct liberty. It is this marvellous transformation 
of the State that constitutes, in your opinion, the 
present Revolution. | 

There lies upon you, then, the twofold obligation: 
first, of establishing the truth of your hypothesis by 
showing ita traditional legitimacy, exhibiting its hla- 
torical titles, and developing its philosophy; in the 
second place, of applying it in practice. 

Now, It appear already that both theory and prac- 
tice, їп your hypothesis, formally contradict the idea 
itaelf, and the facta of the past, and the most authen- 
tic tendencíes of humanity, 


Your theory, we say, involves a contradiction in fta 


terma, since it pretends to make liberty a creation of 
the State, while the State, on the contrary, ſe to be a 
creation of liberty. In fact, if the State imposes 
itself upon my will, the State ls master; I am not 
free; the theory la undermined. 

It contradicts the facta of the past, since It ls cer- 

tain, a8 you yourselves admit, that everything that has 
been produced within the sphere of human activity 
of a positive, good, and beautiful character, was the 
product of liberty exclusively, acting independently 
of the State, and almost always in opposition to the 
State; which leads directly to this proposition, which 
ruins your system, that liberty ls sufficient unto Itself 
and does not need the State. 
, Finally, your theory contradicts the manifest *en- 
dencies of civilization; since, inatead of continually 
adding to individual liberty and dignity by making 
every human soul, according to Kant’s precept, a 
pattern of entire humanity, one face of the collective 
soul, you subordinate the private person to the pub- 
lic person; you submit the individaal to the group; 
you absorb the citizen in the State. 

It is for you to remove all these contradictions by 
a punc superior to liberty and to the State. We, 
who simply deny the State; who, resolately follow- 
Ing the line of liberty, remain faithful to the revolu- 
tionary practice,—it is not for us to demonstrate to 
you the falsity of your hypothesis; we await your 
proofs. The master-State is lost; you are with us In 
admitting it. As for the servant-State, we do not 
know what it can be; we distrust it as supreme 
hypocrisy. The aervant-State seems to us quite the 
same thing as a servant-mistress; we do not wish It; 
with our present light, we prefer to espouse Liberty 
in legitimate marriage. Explain, then, if you can, 
why, after having demolished the State through love 
of this adored liberty, we must now, In consequence 
of the same love, return to the State. Until you 
have solved thla problem, we shall continue to protest 
against all government, all authority, all power; we 
shall maintain, through all and against all, the pre- 
rogative of liberty, We shall say to you: Liberty is 
for us, а thing ga/ned; now, you know the rule о 
law. .Melior est conditio possidentis, Produce your 
titles to the reorganization of government; otherwise, 
no government! 

о sum up:— 
The State is the external constitution of the social 


wer, 

This constitution supposes, in principle, that so- 
clety is а creature of the mind, destitute of sponta- 
neity, providence, unity, needing for its action to be 
fictitiously represented by one or more elected or 
hereditary commissioners: an hypothesis the falsity 
of which the economic development of society and 
the organization of universal suffrage agree in de- 
monbtrating. 

The constitution of the State supposes further, as 
to Its object, that antagoniam or a state of war is the 
essential and Irrevocable condition of humanity, a 
condition which necessitates, between the weak and 
the strong, the intervention of a coercive power to 

ut an end to their struggles by universal oppression. 

e maintain that, in this respect, the mission of the 
State is ended; that, by the division of labor, indus- 
trial solidarity, the desire for well-being, and the 
equal distribution of capital and taxation, liberty 
and justice obtain surer guarantees than any that 
ever were afforded them by religion and the State. 

As for utilitarian transformation of the State, we 
consider it as а utopia contradicted at once by gov- 
ernmental tradition, and the revolutionary tendency, 
and the spirit of the henceforth admitted economic 
reforms, In any case, we aay that to liberty alone It 
would belong to reorganize power, which is equiva- 
lent at present to the complete exclusion of power. 

As а result, either no social revolution, or no more 
government; auch is our solution of the political 
problem, 


THEODORE PARKER AND HIS CRITIC. 


A ship, says the critic, careens too far and does not 
recover itself, but goes over, Yea; and that ship sails 
the seas no more; there's an end of it, A tree, he 
continues, is cut into beyond the heart, and does not 
build up the wound with fresh wood, but falls and 
perishes. True; and that tree le down, is dead, and 
there's an end of it. There arethe two fingers closed 
in plain death, J, now, a soul із ever so self-hurt 
that It cannot recover, but goes down into sheer de- 
pravity, anal says of it, Mr. Cook’s analogy says, 
that soul is fallen, ia dead, and there's an end of it. 
And I am confident that the whole world of Nature 
will yield no nnalogy to the contrary. So that those 
stone fingers, and with them the visible unlverse en- 
tire, are closed against the monstrous imagination of 
an endless survival in moral death. 

But the tree is mortal at beat; and if the soul be 
designed for Immortal life, there is an Infinite differ- 
ence between the two cases. Hence it were rash, 
were indeed somewhat youthful, to assume that all 


the limitations of the one are to be found in the 
other, А langer logic would say that, if for the mor- 
tal tree there Їз a measured via me or power 
of self-repair, there must for a apirit, in which are the 
seeds of immortality, be a similar power not thus 
limited, but having the ecope of the destinies with 
which it ia sssociated. The logic of Juline Müller 
may be formally perfect, only it {a too small for the 
matter. One should not look to find the ocean swell 
In an ounce vial. To know st all the ways of Provi- 
dence on the scale of Immortallty, reason should 
launch itself with generos courage, dare to lose 
sight of these mortal shores, and to bail by the unat- 
talnable stars. Induction in а closet, from observa- 
tions made In в point of time, does not, perhaps, 
serve for the navigation of God in the spaces of eter- 
nity. 

But the observation la Itself uncertaln. Who knows 
that the moral Ile can be quite extinguished? Who 
knows that any human being has sunk into a de- 
pravity helpless, hopeless, absolute? “Theodore 
Parker's guesses’; here ів a guess that ia not Theo- 
dore Parker’s! And which of those that venture it 
deres say to a fellow-creatare, *Uselees for yon to 
try; bad you are and bad you must be"? I am not 
so bold, and dare as little filng such words after men 
from this earth departed, as dash them in the faos of 
any here, And, to encourage hope, do we not see 
examples almost of moral resurrection? Does not 
the Orthodox Church itself, at the death-bed of a 
wretch the most hardened, still say, It is not too 
late"? And how small-minded, how unbelieving at 
bottom it is to assume that the mere physical fact, 
mere accident, it may be, of death determines all for 
the moral life, —that scarlet fever, а mad dog, a ran- 
way horse. а falling brick or rasty nail may hed 
up forever the gracious providenoe of heaven and fix 
а soul’s fate for eternity! Such credulity 1s not apir- 
itual faith, but the want of it. It indicates an eye to 
which providentia! purpose and Jaw hinge upon small 
physical events,—the infinitely greater upon the infi- 
nitely leas. 

The Monday Lecturer, If I understand him aright, 
assumes, and as the basis of his entire argument, 
that at the moment of death every man is irrevocably 
determined in character; either he has eo chosen 
right and good, that through day and darkness, 
all temptations and tests his choice would still endure, 
or with the determination of pure depravity bas said, 
“Evil, be thou my good." But with what inatten- 
tion to the facts is such a notion entertained! Here 
la a young man of twenty at work upon a high stag- 
ing in which is a defective board. He steps upon 
that board ; it breaks; the т fellow 18 precipitated 
to the earth and killed. at, now, of him? He 
was not bad, and was not a saint. Like thousands 
of others, be would probably have done well under 
good influences, and under evil ones might have been 
quite led astray, Is any man so absurd a pagan as to 
gay that a weak piece of pine lumber was commis- 
sioned to determine his soul’s destiny forever? Or 
can paganism itself believe that God would take him, 
morally undetermined as he was, from the arms of 
death, thrust him down into nether places, and say, 
Tou shall have no second opportunity; І will make 
an eternal sinner ot уда, whether you will or no; 1 
shall be nothing eise" ? Horrible to think of! It 18 
almost an offence t good taste so far to enter- 
tain the ghastly fancy as to give it words, These are 
imaginations which, could they become malities, 
would not only slay souls, but murder divine justice 
itself — D. A, Wasson, in Radical Review. 


— ; —̊ 
OUB "HADICAL REVIEW.” 


BY REV. B. Е, TEFFT, D. D. 


Our radical thinkers of New Eogland—that Is, 
those professing а Christianity with the Chriat left 
out—have started a рош for the discussion and 
dissemination of their aceptical ideas, It is called by 
the name given at the bead of this article; and it is 
to represent the opinions of those farthest advanced 
on the road that leads from the Word of God as held 
by the untversal Church. 

The principal writers thus far eng are well 
known for their Infidel publications. Such men as 
John Weiss, O. B. Frothingham, Cyrus A. Bartol 
are known throughout the country as leaders of irre- 
ligion; and thelr chosen assoclates—the two Могвев, 
Francia Abbot, Samuel Johnson, C. W. Buck, E. C. 
Stedman, J. W. Chadwick, Samuel Longfellow, Elie 
Reclus, and others of the same {lk—are less known 
only because less gifted with that combination of brass 
and brain required to constitute a genuine sceptic. 

The first number of this infidel) magazine is now 
before the public, Like the men employed upon it, 
it professes to have chosen sclence instead of revela- 
tion as the ground of human falth; thus taking for 
granted that there is an irreconcilable hostility be- 
tween them, while all the reat of the world sees them 
only in agreement. Science, indeed, as held by these 
brainy people, knows no such thing as revelation. It 
belleves only what it beholds in Nature; and Nature 
is merely a vast physical organism, the elements of 
whicb have existed from eternity uncreated, and the 
рэнт condition of which has been brought about 

y that conatus of material atoms, forever tending 
upward toward perfection, known as evolution, А 

In such a system, there Is, of course, no room for a 
personal God; no room for в personal revelation like 
our Bible; no room for a personal religion that calls 
God our Father and his Son our Savior; no room 
for the Lord's Prayer, or hls divine life, or his glo- 
rious death as at all connected with man's salvation 
from sin, Sin, In fact, in accordance with this the- 
ory of things, has no existence. Nature ls a machine 
working to perfection In obedience to its own laws; 
and these men therefore say with Pope :— 

“Whatever 13, is right.“ 


And If there із no sin there is no hell, по heaven, no 
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repentance, no fsith, no ехріайоп, no Redeemer; and 
how in the world such people can call themselves 
Christians when in their system there is no place for 
Christ, is more than men of common sense can fathom. 
To our mind, they are such Christiane ве the Emperor 
Julian was after he renounced Christianity; only 


these later pagana have not the imperial apostate's 
honesty to tell the world plainly that their religion is 
almply есы ан Reid revived. 
any er thin! to be too severe a ch 
Jet him read the of this number of the Radital 
Review, written by Mr. B. W. Ball, on the slovenly 
Jew Spinoza, the first line of which Is open blas- 
phemy. Addressing the Dutch-Hebrew philosopher, 
the poetaster exclaims :— 
"О pure as Christ, as deeply-souled |” 

Spinoza, Indeed, according to this Radical Review re- 
ligion, had as Mat and deep a soul as the Son of God! 

What ie this but saying that Spinoza was In every 
way Christ’s equal? If this shocks the reader let 
him remember that it is nothing new to these Radi- 
cal Reviewers. They believe In just this sort of blas- 

hemous nonsense; and thelr periodical is started for 

е express purpose of — It to us Americaus,— 

that la, to make us Infidels and pagans. 


Their theory of evolution is instinct with this scep- 


tical Idea. The universe аз n mere cloud of 
matter, which, by subsequent condensation, separated 
into the infinite number of globes we now behold in 
Nature, These, at least our own, in process of time, 
produced a living germ, in which potentially existed 
all the forms of life now extant about us; and these 
forms, from the orlglnal germ to man, ranging 
throngh all the known and unknown — of being, 
have been successively produced, in obedience to thle 
principle of development, in the way of eternal 
P s8. Having attained to the stage of man, some 
of the human beings thus raised would stand a better 
chance for all human traits than others; and so we 
have a line of illustrious personages running through 
all agas, апа linking together all countries, wi 
which we find such nsmes as Baddha, Confucius, 
Orpheus, Socrates, Christ, Spinoza, and their com- 
peers of every clime and od. Christ ls only one 
of many of the same general character. He was no 
purer, no deeper-souled, no greater or better than the 
Jew Spinoza, or the Greek Socrates, or the Chinese 
Confucius. Thle is the doctrine of this new-born 
Radical Review ; and this is what we are to be invited 
to believe, In Its scandalously-blas peg mE 
But the really Christian world bas little to fear 
from such a publication, or from the men who have 
created |t. There is too much common sense, to say 
nothing of true religion, among our American people, 
to give heed to the teachers of this perilous nonsense, 
The more they explain their theory, the more ridicu- 
lous it becomes to the general apprehension. Asa 
theory, it fa the absardest thing among all absurd- 
ities; and Ita tendencies are so entirely monstrous as 
to sicken the taste of ali well-o: тей intellectual 
natures. It has not even the advantage of ever d 
to give It momentary popularity. Let any man resi 
Bruckers History of Philosophy, or Dr. worth's 
Intellectual System of the Universe, or any other 
work giving a true account of the Greek and Roman 
schools of speculation In the earlier times, and he will 
find every element of thia species of infidel material- 
ism advocated exposed and stamped into annihila- 
tion by the intellectual giants of former ages; nor 
can we feel anything short of a personal contempt for 
a set, of idiots, who, feathered out in the plumes of a 
long-since extinct speculation, are trying to make ue 
regard them as the avant-couriers of an entirely new 
era of science and religion; and we cannot help but 
tel! them, in plsin English, that, instead of Ше admi- 
ration they covet, the great mass of our educated an1 
intellectual countrymen, while religiously pitying 
their infatuation, most thoroughly despise the spirit 
and aim of their godless undertaking.—Zton’a Herald, 


— —— —. —uyt. — 
“VICISSITUDES OF GENIUS," 


It has been said that there is no great genius with- 
out some tincture of madness; but without assenting 
to во pum a charge, let us glance for a few mo- 
ments at the past, and recall briefly the vicissitudes 
of some of those whose lives, by universal consent, 
“rising above the deluge of years, bear the Impress 
ol genius. We shall find, at least, that eccentricity 
is one of ita attendant manifestations, and that it 
would seem necessary for genius, like herbs, to un- 
dergo the crushing process in order to give out their 
fragrance and virtue. We shall find, aleo, that the 
path of genius, like that of ambition, із beset by dia- 
appointment, and that those who are thus endowed 
are apt to be more admired than loved by the world 


large, ў 

The illustrations are во abundant, the pages of 
history so teeming with striking examples, the weil- 
remembered figuras во throng before the mind’s eye, 
that the student is puzzled where to begin, what ma- 
terial to exclude and what to adduce. One is fain, 
therefore, to close the interesting tomes of the past, 
and trust to the ready panorama which memory it- 
self may unroll to view. It will prove a sad as well 
asa vivid pleture, if it be truthful, for it must ex- 
hibit many of the dark shadows which fill up the 
background of humanity. 

Behold blind Homer, groping hla way throngh the 
world, richly endowed in intellect, yet sorely afflicted, 
rehearsing hia ballads to the vulgar crowd for sub- 
sistence, Milton, во poorly paid and . 
aa to be glad to get even a starvation price for Para- 
dise Lost,—he of whom it was said, "Hie soul was 
Uke a star and dwelt apart." See Columbus, the 

at Genoese pilot, begging bread for himself and 

is child. wandering from court to court to obtain 
the means of giving а New World to the Old, and 
afterwards languishing ín chaines and in prison. 
Spenser, the child of fancy, who endowed Engliah 


verse with the soul of harmony, eking out a life of 
misery, and dying in abject poverty in an obscure 
lodging-house in London. Look atSydenham, who 
pes us the best version of Plato, breathing his last 

а miserable sponging-house; and Oliver Gold- 
smith, whose strains were to echo to all time, pulver- 
izing drugs in an apothecary's mortar. 

“Oh, s! gods!“ he exclaimed to hie friend Bry- 
anton, “here in a garret, wating for bread, and ex- 
pecting to be dunned for а milk score!" Like во 
many other children of genius, he was careleas, ex- 
trav: t, Irregular, always in debt and difficulty, 
all of which hurried him to the grave, In that ex- 
quisite story, The Vicar of Wakefield, we have this 
explanation of how he supported himself on his 
travels: "I had some knowledge of music," he says, 
“and now turned what was once my amusement luto 
a present means of subsistence. Whenever I ap- 
proached в peasant's house toward nightfall, I played 
one of my most merry tunes, and that procured me, 
not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day.“ 

Handel, the greatest musical genius that ever 
lived, lost, bie entire fortune, and passed the last of 
hie life in the awful gloom of blindness. His im- 
mortal oratorios were moat of them produced under 
the stress of keen advereity, loss of fortune, and fail- 
ing health, suffücient to have disco any one 
not truly inspired. So it was with Mozart, who, 
after seeking in vain for employment in various 
countries, was glad to accept the position of organ- 
master at a minor ch . We are not told what re- 
muneration he received for his services, but !t is only 
too well known that, during the composition of 
inany of his masterpleces, himself and family suf- 
fered for bread! 

Beethoven was afflicted with an incurable deafness, 
which almost drove him to suicide. It was, perhaps, 
the most trying misfortune possible to one with hia 
special endowments, “I was nigh taking my life 
with my own handa,” he wrote; but art held me 
back. I could not leave the world until I bad re- 
vealed what lay within me." We all remember 
Beethoven's dying words, I shall hear in heaven!“ 

Remember John Bunyan In Bedford jail, writing 
that immortal work, Pilgrim's Progress, the solace 
and delight of millions, аз much an inspired work as 
the Book of Moses. Little did the humble and un- 
educated tinker realize that he was producing а text- 
book for all future time. 

The victim of one age often becomes the idol of 
the next. Dante, expatristed and exiled from wife 
and children, became a poverty-stricken wanderer, 
broken In heart and in fortune. The greatest poet- 
ical genius between the Augustan and Elizabethan 
ages, an gx om musician, a painter of no mean 
repute, and a brilliant scholar, yet he enjoyed no 
contemporary fame. Hoe poured ont the deep devo- 
Чоп of his youthful heart at the feet of that Beatrice 
whose name he has rendered classic by the genius of 
his pen, though she did not live to bless him, 
later marriage was ill-assorted and unhappy. The 
sublime and unique Divina Commedia was not even 

ublished until after his death. Now the 1 

nde in reverence over that grave whither he was 
hurried by persecution, How absurd are the tran- 
sitions of which human appredation le capable! 

Let ua not forget Schiller in hie early indigence 
and distress, wanting friends and wanting bread, 
but bravely mounting the ladder of fame. The 
humble cottage is still extant near 2 where he 
wrote the Song of Joy in those trying days. 

De Foe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, says of 
himself: “I have уш through a life of wonders, and 
am the subject of a vast varlety of providences. I 
have been fed more by miracles than Elijah when 
the ravens were his purveyors. In the school of af- 
fliction I have learned more philosophy than at the 
academy, and more divinity than from the pulpit. 
In prison I have learned that liberty does not consist 
in open doors, and the egress and repens of locomo- 
tion. I have seen the rough side of the world as well 
as the smooth, and have, In less than half a year, 
tasted the einge] sinning the closet of a king 
and the dungeon of Newgate." —2f. M. Ballou ín the 
Cultivator. 


JOTTINGS, 


Way will you contradict me, alr? 
To speak, is to begin to err.— Goethe. г 
ALL people find time to dó what they have & mind 
to, —Mary Wortley Montague. 
AGAINST right there Is nothing more futile than 
victory. —Proudhon. 
In things of the mind we look for no compulslon 
but that of light and reason.— Cromwell. 


No spot has а permanent interest for any till it be- 
come the scene of some deed worthy of mankind.— 
Alcott’s ** Table Talk." 

Ir 1 should worship the sun or moon like the Per- 
sians, or that pewter pot on the table, nobody has 
anything to do with !t.—One of Cromwell's soldiers. 


IN every affair retire а atep, and you have an ad- 
vantage. 
изе ng men іп haste, do not seek to overtake 

em. 

Each grass blade has its drop of dew. The wild 
birds lay up no stores; but earth and heaven are 
wide, Strange, indeed, If you cannot rest in the du- 
tles of your sphere. 

1r you reject the iron you will never make the 
steel, 

To starve is a small matter; to lose one’s virtue 
is a great one, 

K treated rudely, return it not, but examine your- 
self. 

The modest gain; the self-satisfied lose. 

рй the root be good, and the fruit shall not be 
evil. 


Maintain a love 
families the common speec! 
one another.“ 


‚ are fit ma 
LJ 


one family. Let the ins 
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FROM NIGHT TO LIGHT. 


No more through blinding tears, 
"Mid gloomy doubts and fears, 

І mourn в vanisbed creed, e 
Whose forms I thought to need. 


The níght has passed away, 
And Freedom’s nascent day 
In robes of cloudless light 

Ascends the eastern height! 


The conflict and the pain 

I count not lose, bnt gain; 
None prize the boundless sea 
Like captives when set free! " 


A simpler faith is mine, 
Whose elements combine 
To leave the vast Unknown, 
And deal with Man alone. 


From dreams of heaven's glory, 
From шуа of charch-born story, 
I turn to certain facta, 

And base on these my acts, 


I know not what may be 
Thie star-lit, shoreless sea, 
O'er whose abysmal deep 
Our sun-born planets sweep; 


But near me ів my neighbor; 
Before me lies my labor; 
Itoo must find s place 

To aid шу struggling race. 


I hear the atirrihg call 
Inviting one and all 

To break the galling strain 
Of superstition’s chain. 


Enongh for present deed 

My brothers’ urgent need: 
Iorave[no holler fires 

Than those which this inspires! 


1 see in all the ranges 

Of matter and its changes, 

No God who interferes 

On these awift-rolling spheres. 


The myriad forces, blending 
In union never ending, 

' Which fill the soul with awe, 
Display but changeless law, 


I doubt not God exlateth, 
Bat question if he lateth 
To hear опг feeble cry, 


' Or note us ай we die, 


For naught in Nature héedeth 
The saint, howe'er be plendeth; 
Th' unerring lightoings strike 
The good and bad alike. 


Not to a state of soul 
Doet Nature yield control; 
But rain and sunshine fall 
Indifferent upon all. 


No other code is needed, 
И that be rightly heeded 
Which tn our frame prevalls, 
Nor In its judgment falls. 


Its eonstant laws suffice 
To aternly punish vice, 
And amply to reward 
The virtue we appland, 


О friends, whose love I cherish, 
Let useless dogmas perish! 
O'er-reaoh these narrow bands 
And clasp my ont-stretched hands! 


Not mine the alienation; 

My loyal heart’s pulsation 

[в yours through cloud and sun 
Till life’s last act be dono! 


F. L. STODDARD. 
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i * NOTICE. 
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During the month of August, my friend, Mr. 
SibNxr Н, Morse, will assume entire editorial 
charge of Тнк Іжрех, and relieve me of all literary 
responsibility on Its account. All letters and com- 
munications should be addressed, as usual, to “THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston.” 

FRANOIS E. ABBOT. 


— —— — —— 
F. R. A. ANNUAL BEPORT. 


The report of the recent annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association has been published In the usual 
pamphlet form, and can be obtained at the office 231 
Washington Street, or at A. Williams & Co. “s, corner 
of Washington and School Streets, Boston, It con- 
tains the Essay by Rev. W. R. Alger on Steps 
Towards Religious Emancipation in Christendom,” 
and the Essay by Mr. C. D. B. Mille, on “Internal 

* Dangers to Free Thought and Free Religion“; also 
Addresses by Messrs О. B. Frothingham, William 
Henry Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr: J. L. Dudley, 
and Т. W. Higginson,—with tenth annual reports of 
the executive committee, treasurer, etc. Price, sin- 
gla copy, forty cents; four, or more, twenty-five centa 
each. 

Persons sending for it by mail will address, ‘‘Free 
Religions Association," 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


——— — — — 

„GLT SEG“ by F. E. A., left over, were too good 
to be kept “standing.” 

MR. ВАвсоск replies to Mr. Abbot. If the latter 
has anything further to say It will be on his return. 

Мв. POTTER vindicates Mr. Abbot from the charge 
that he deslres to exclude certain people from the 
Free Religious Association. It had never occurred 
to us that Mr. Abbot had any such desire. His 
&imple disclaimer, not now for the first time to be 
made, із quite sufficient on this score, It has seemed 
to us, however, that the logic of bla position required 
him to say to Transcendentalists, for instance, that 
they, belleving in what he calls Authority,“ were 
self-excluded from being members of the Free Relig- 
ious Association. We understand he will deny even 
that. On his return we may take the liberty to ask 
him s few questions which will serve for some more 
explicit statement. 

Our JEWISH friends seem to be as zealous to 
“stand up" for Moses, a» the Christians for Jesus. 
Can they not pass by this hero-worship which is bent 
on tracing all good and all truth to their particular 
man? Grant that Moses was an Important person Їп 
the world at the period in which he lived, and that 
he left as the legacy of hia life much that the wisdom 
of the world approves; can we not have an iden of 
ourown worthy respect, till we have consulted this 
ancient Hebrew law-giver? Ist not time for liberal 
Jews to get weaned from Moses? Some of them are, 

Is THE criticism of the Radical Review, by the Rev. 
Dr. Tefft, Christian“ іа spirit? Is that the way 
true Christians hold the fort“? In the same issue 
of Zion's Herald in which the doctor appears, the 
editor exhorts as follows :— 

As a bellever in our Lord Jesus Christ, you stand 
publicly pledged to keep the peace. The world has 
no faith in a quarrelsome Christian. . . . The belliger- 
ent propensity le the survival of one of the worst 
quallties of the old man; it іа earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish, and as such is to be utterly put away, if you 
would exhibit to the view of man any traces of the 
Gospel. To contend for the faith does not mean that 
you аге to be а map of contention and strife. To 
contend for the faith is a very different matter from 
contending with your brethren, The опе ів a 
ful warfare, a devotion to the truth, the pursuit of a 
high and noble end; the other ie a difference with 
fellow disciples, the outcropping of в restless spirit, 
the friction and unrest of a depraved nature. 


Presuming thie was specially intended for the ben- 
efit of Dr. Toft, we leave him to ita healing effects. 
But our readers will all the same read the doctor's 
remarks with regret, and they will find themselves 
amnsed over the ignorance displayed in his state- 
mente, some of which are glaringly ridiculous. 


SA VING-LIFE. 


"I may be wrong In many things, I cannot be 
wrong in this,—the Catholic Church Ів the only true 
Church,“ is the speech Cardinal Manning puts into 
the mouth of one Morely, in Loss and Gain, In like 
&pirit, one of Mr, Moody's converts gave his experi- 
ence, “I don’t know much,” sald this man out of the 
depths of assured bliss; but what Ido know, I know 
for certain.“ One would not quarrel with another'a 
happiness. So long as Catholic or Protestant can 
cling joyfully to some conviction or experience, let 
them have peace. Only, if in the exuberance of 
their bliss and their charitable feeling for others, 
they trouble you to dissuade you from following your 
own predetermined course, then you may bear your 


own happy testimony concerning the certainties on | 


which your life ia stayed. And one may indulge іп 
в little criticlam, too. Indeed, to keep even with the 
aggronsiveness of many zealous Christians whose 
mission is to go into the world and preach the gos- 
pel,“ one has often to say а word both as regards the 
“gospel” preached: and the manner of the preachers. 
The case of our Methodist brother requires little com- 
ment, He was quite competent to affirm truthfully 
his own erperience. He was happy, and he knew 
that for certain." If there ls any approach to In- 
fallibility possible, It le when one describes the state 
of his own feelings. The man had reasoned some- 
what, He had sald to himself, “Whereas, I was lost 
and unhappy, now I am saved and happy." One 
may question his declaration that he had been lost“ 
and was now “saved,” possibly; but that he had 
passed from unhappiness to happiness, is а fact lying 
so wholly within hie ability to report, no further 
words are needed, Let him keep that happiness 
while he can, But when he Inalats upon lt ‘in season 
and out of season,“ that you аге unhappy, and need 
to go through precisely hls own experience In order 
to get rid of said unhappiness, then you must tell 
him what you think about it, and, it may be, that he 
ought not to be foolish, even for Christ's sake.“ 
Our Catholic brother presents a different point. 
With him, feeling, personal experience, do not count. 
He hes, as |n these days we are told, a rational con- 
viction. He stands on reason. That is, be has con- 
vinced himself by a rational procedure that the 
Church he battles for is the only true Church." 
And he says that the office of this true Church ів to 
teach the infallible truth. This ia the conclusion he 
has reached, and he cannot be wrong." The criti- 
cism one must offer him, is, How is it, friend, you 
were able to reach thie certitade while you were yet 
left to your own fallible reason? A establishes 
himself in а temple ms the sole infallible oracle of 
divine truth. В, less presumptuous, confesses that 
he himself does not know truth from error. But, 
providentially, he is not left blindly to grope hia way. 
Though he cannot rely on his own reason to detect 
truth from error, there is B, who can save him; 
he knows this someone else whose infallibility 1s 
his refuge. In this he “cannot be wrong"; and 
yot it is a conclusion arrived at by that same fallible 
reason of his he so fully distrusts. He may reply 
that his own reason is competent to do all he under- 
takes. It Is one thing to say what infallible spiritual 
truths are, and another to de ine who has been 
commissioned to teach them. This latter he can do; 
the former is beyond his ken. Without golng into 
the course of reasoning by which he establishes the 
right and ability of his Church alone to see and an- 
nounce spiritual truth, he may be reminded of the 
great danger he rane In renouncing hia own privilege 
to “judge all things, and hold fact that which Is 
good." As equal with his fellows, he must nse 
his own eyes and judgment,—accepting thelr word 
when he le without reason to doubt it, but always 
reserving the right to question, if he le so prompted. 
Also, he should consider that It ls one thing to take 
the authority of others in matters that do not directly 
concern our own personal character, and a quite 
different thing to live under their guidance where 
character is concerned. We must not be machines, 
running ourselves under advice of even superior 
minds. Whatever others may contribute must be- 
come our own by adoption into our blood. It must 
flow throngh our lives freely as though it were— 
as then it will be—our own. Not rules of guidance, 
but principles of life, serve us truly. One must be 
in earnest, and he can only so be when the Law is 
written In his own heart. Commanded from above 
independent of his consclence, by virtue of ineight 
and appreciation, —he із the unliving mockery and 
empty soul in whom we all refuse to take delight. 
“I strive.“ sald one, "when I am uncertain of the 
right course to pursue, to think what Jesus would 
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have done in like circumstances." This bit of diplo- 
macy seemed to satisfy her mind. To decide at once 
and directly what the right and the wrong was, was 
more than she could do. Being fallible, she die- 
trueted her reason. And yet, like our Catholic 
friend, she reasoned. She said, ‘If Jesus were here, 
of course he would do right. Andif he did right, 
he would do во and so. Therefore, I will do so and 
so," By this ronndabont way she made use of her 
own judgment without knowlng lt. The mischief 
was, the principles she adjudged to be right, because 
Jesus would have used them, never became a perma- 
nent part of her life, but were intermittently dis- 
played as occasiona furnished extra pressure. Be- 
sides, had the right“ Jesus would have sanctioned 
not been right, the evil would have been twofold. 

To the protest of a Roman Catholic brother, a 
friend of ours once made reply :— 

“There is indeed one true Church. The soul is 
that Church. Seek it not in outwardnees. Go not 


‘far over the earth to join the visible institutions of 


men. They are the habitations men have built in 
thelr wanderlngs. They have strayed from home, 
and lost their way in outer darkness, Pity the lost, 
and be glad if in their wandéring they gain ару 
solace. But do thou, О friend, return unto thine 
own aoul, and be at peace. Nor shalt thou worship 
there alone. It ls thy sonl—it le my sonl—the com- 
mon soul of all men—the one univeres! Church 
wherein is no schism. Art thou а worshipper there 
—thou shalt need nor creed, nor badge. nor outward 
sign, nor ritual, nor priest, to make thes а welcome 
among its devotees over the wide earth. Whosoever 
shall ask thee, To what church dost thon belong?“ 
is thereby confessed no true worshipper, but a wan- 
derer and a stranger. For- all right worshippers 
know of a surety one another, not by word but by 
epirit, Be not impatient for all truth. If thou 
hast the spirit of truth, it will suffice thee on the road. 
Thou shalt then In truth find peace, and no more dis- 
trust and fear God. Thou wilt know—if thou arta 
worshipper in the soul—that no outward danger can 
assail thes, With joy unspeakable thou mayst dwell 
in this sanctuary; thou and thy neighbor equal with 
thyself, for there shalt be no self-righteousness, 
nelther any abasement there. 

Beware only of the limitations of speech; and 
yet fear not this overmuch. Let thy speech be a 
song and not в fetter, and the invisible, unspeakable 
soul shall shine through all thy words." 


— — Qi —:T•—ũ—W— .. — 
АВ TO THE STRIKE. 


No amount of criticam of the course pursued by 
the strikers will set aside the one issue it all Implles. 
There is, we do not вау there ought to be, а deadly 
war going on between labor and capital. In vain the 
talk about their interests being identical, If they 
were во, would it not be manifest? Does the history 
of the last few weeks show any such identity and 
friendliness? What is the record of these exciting 
times but the explosion of long pent-up feuds? 

Whose із the fault? 

Let us grant at once that this collision la not some- 
thing made up and wilful on the part of Individuals 
on elther side. Is It not rather thé natural outcome 
of a system all parties agree in maintaining? The 
“strikers” demand justice,“ and, as an Increase In 
their pay would undoubtedly be in the direction of 
justice, they have our sympathy; but were they by 
some sudden reverse of fortune transformed into а 
rich railroad corporation, other people would have to 
"strike" against them. They, no more than the 
"capitalist" they denounce, have forsaken the 
motto, Sell high, buy low,’’—that is, take all you can 
get, and give as little. The conflict between capital 
and labor would not end by an exchange of opportu- 
nities, А 

The good result of the strike“ will be apparent, 
when all parties are stimulated by it to study in ear- 
nest the question of Equity, 


——— . — MÀ 
THE WAY TO LOOK AT IT. 


The late riots are said to constitute a great na- 
tional disgrace. They were also a surprise at home 
and abroad. The outbreak of the Civil War had 
been partially anticipated. Slavery was confessed to 
be so inconsistent with American Institutions that 
an “irrepressible conflict" was inevitable, which 
sooner or later would flame {nto open war. But the 
idea of an “irrepressible conflict’ between labor and 
capital on American soll seemed too ridiculous for 
any but people crazed and beside themselves, to en- 
tertain. Here, under the benign shelter of the Re- 
public, Поп and lamb would Не down together. So 
much was expected of a republican form of govern- 
ment. Under a monarchy or adespotic government, 
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labor might be expected to plot insurrection or drift 
into rlot. That would be a natural sequence of such 
governments, But to find such things happening 
under democratic rule, is the new sensation we had 
not anticipated, It is, however, proved true, that & 
new form of government le not the panacea for all 
our ills. Industrial and social probleme are not 
much helped by governments of any description. 
As a rule, it may be said that whatever is touched by 
politica ls blighted. The real ground of hope for 
this country was that the non-interference of our 
government in much that concerns the people would 
be a valuable ald to their adjusting their individual 
interests, including labor and its just rewards, To 
the extent that non-interference has been observed, 
this benefit may have been reaped. But evidently the 
labor problem is not to be solved by any amount of po- 
litical interference or forbearance. It la а question by 
itself, to be seen truly only when kept free from a polit- 
ical atmosphere. So seen, It is not [n any of its turbu- 
lent features of American origin; but as much of an 
inheritance as was the so-called ''pecullar institu- 
tlon" of the South. It may be a “national disgrace,” 
and the rlots growing out of it may also be disgrace- 
ful, but not in the aense that they are a real outcome 
of American ideas. America le disgraced, If at all, 
by tolerating an industrial system which spawns 
poverty, ignorance, deeds of blood, This toleration, 
however, le In а falir way to be outgrown., As we 
outgrow the idea that men could be enslaved as mere 
chattels, so we shall advance from the idea that men 
can remain as the mere appendages of other people's 
wealth. 


— ——— ( — 
“FEELING.” 


It will save а vast deal of useless speculation If It 
can be shown that the question of wages la wholly 
removed from all considerations of justice or in- 
justice, right or wrong, falr or unfair dealing. We 
are told that “feeling,” which arises from а percep- 
tion of moral distinctions, has no place whatever in 
the Isbor market. Everything there is of necessity 
governed by a natural law which no amount of snf- 
fering and complaining can in the least modify or 
repeal, Philanthropy may come in to mitigate dis- 
tress, but all theories of justice are barred out ab- 
solutely. The law exista In the nature of things, 
and is above all disturbance by human will. Labor 
being for sale in the market, the price is settled 
by the amount there is of it. The purchaser is 
to pay no more than he Is obliged to. Не ів obliged 
to pay only so much as labor when down Is obliged 
to sell itself for. On the other hand, he 1s forced to 
pay all labor when up із pleased to demand. When 
labor is plenty the purchaser has the advantage, 
When it is scarce labor has the advantage. This ad- 
vantage elther side—helpless under the “‘irreversible 
law’’—does right to make the moet of, Tears are un- 
availimg. The “law” does not know what they 
mean, 

Now if this be the true state of the case there із 
nothing more to be said. All the talk about the 
“selfish greed of corporations," of the misery it pro- 
duces, files wide of the mark, Great or small ‘‘divi- 
dends’’ do not concern us. “Grinding the face of 
the poor” is nothing; for it 1s not the fault of those 
seeking dividends if the faces of the poor are ground; 
It is а natural result of the workings of this supreme 
Jaw which governs and controls rich and poor alike. 
` Hence, It is sald, “feeling” in this vast problem of 
labor and ita rewards has no part to play but that of 
mischief. 

It appears, however, that in spite of this oft-pro- 
claimed and imperative law,“ ''feeling" will not 
subside. What is more astonishing is, nearly all 
who profess to stand by it loyally, as intelligent citi- 
zens ought to, betray in greater or less degree symp- 
toms of the common weakness. In spite of superior 
intelligence they get betrayed very often into expres- 
sions of feeling.“ They go so far that they even 
desire legislative interference,—a new law, arbitrary ; 
the expression of man’s will, embodying certain 
notions of justice. In short, since the natural law 
{в without "feeling," they propose that it should in 
some form be supplemented with a made-law which 
shall contain some gralns, if not ounces, of what 
“feeling” will pronounce to be “righteousness,” 
Others look only to a change of public sentiment, 
and think capitalists and corporations should be 
held in check by being ‘frowned upon," But what- 
ever form it may take, the proposition for the intro- 

duction of “‘feellng’’ in any shape is а confession 
that the “law of supply and demand" does not or 
ought not to regulate the whole character of oar busi- 
nese life, 


A BELATED CORRECTION. 


Now that the official report, in pamphlet form, of 
the proceedings of the recent annual meeting of the 
Free Religious Association Is before the public, I 
feel impelled to say one or two things by way of cor- 
recting certain misapprehensions under which one of 
the prominent speakers appeared to labor. These 
things might better have been said at the time, and I 
was strongly moved to say them; but the necessity 
of not interfering with specially Invited speakers, 
and the distractions of my office as Secretary, then 
prevented. But it is never too late to correct a mls- 
take in which lies & personal injustice. b 

I refer especially to а remark made by our good 
friend and brother from England, Willlam Henry 
Channing,—whom it was so good to see and hear 
again, with al! his old-time enthusiasm for human- 
ity, that It seems а most ungracious thing to criticise 
anything he said. But I know, both from his gen- 
eral desire to be accurate and just, and from his 
special interest in and sympathy with the free relig- 
fous movement, repeatedly expressed, that he will 
earnestly wish to be set right on the matter in ques- 
tion. : 

First, it seemed rather strange and unaccountable 
that our friend should have had the doubts which he 
had expressed in his speech, about the’ cordiality of 
his reception there speaking as a Christian,“ a 
name which we all knew previously that he highly 
prized and was wont to use in no merely technical 
sense. But when, interrupting President Frothing- 
ham, who, in endeavoring to remove these misgiv- 
ings, made the very correct assertion that the Asso- 
ciation had "'refeatedly, In the most honest and earn- 
est manner, asked men of all views, of all persua- 
slona, of all possible definitions of religion, to address 
us from this platform," Mr. Channing said, “І grant 
that of you; but It is not true of others,—it is not true 
of Francis Ellingwood Abbot," he fell Into в great 
error of which his mind ought to have been disa- 
bused on the spot. Mr, Frothingham's rejoinder did 
not meet all the necessities of the case. Mr. Abbot, 
unfortunately, was several hundred miles атау and 
could not speak for himself; and the ''others," im- 
plicated by the same charge, were not mentioned by 
паше, and of course made no reply, And so by si- 
lence the imputation appears to have been acquiesced 


in, that some persons in the directorship of the As-. 


sociation, of whom Mr. Abbot in particular was one, 
were not in favor of that large comprehensiveness 
in the eelection of speakers which Mr. Frothingham 
had described, but would, on the contrary, invite 
and welcome addresses only from speakers of certain 
theological views,—excluding, especially, believers 
in Evangelical Christianity, or even those who, like 
Mr, Channing, adhere by earnest conviction to the 
Christian name. 

Now, if this accusation be true of any persons, then, 
certainly, such persona are violators of both the 
apirit and letter of the Association’s Constitution, 
But haying been in a position, from the beginning 
of the Assoclation to know prétty intimately the 
views of its officera on this point, I feel justified in 
saying that the charge appears to me to be wholly 
groundless, And І am sure that our friendly, sym- 
pathetic brother never could have made It, and espe- 
cially could have had no doubt of his own warm wel- 
come, If hia residence these many years abroad had 
not removed him from direct knowledge of the facts. 
In truth, representatives of widely variant religious 
opinions have spoken on the platform of the As- 
sociation both in its conventions and its lectures, 
There has not been the slightest hint of a suggestion, 
of which І am aware, that а man should not be in- 
vited as а speaker because he loves and adopts the 
name of "Christian," The only direct difference of 
opinion on the subject of invitations that has come 
to my knowledge, із with regard to repeating invita- 
tions to prominent persons of Orthodox views who 
have once declined, and who in some cases have 
treated the Association with disrespect. Mr. Abbot 
and some others have not thought that liberality re- 
quired us to do this; and some members of the Ex- 
ecutiva Committee have not been so urgent aa othera 
for that expression of liberality which consists in ex- 
tending invitations in certain theological quarters 
where there is little or no likelihood of thelr being 
accepted; but the difference of opinion on thia point 
{в simply a matter of degree. No one, to my knowl- 
edge, would take the ground that prominent repre- 
sentatives of Evangelical faith who had again and 
again declined invitations, should continue to be 
urged by yearly Invitations to come, nor, on the other 
hand, that any person who had any desire to come, 
should be excluded from the Association's platform, 


or not recelved with courteous welcome there, merely 
because of difference of theological views. Surely, 
neither Mr, Abbot nor any others of the Free Relig- 
lous committee have ever taken this latter ground. 
Some of Mr, Abbot'a critica believe that his con- 
viction of the antagonism between Free Religion and 
Christianity, or his “anti-Christian” position, tends 
to make free religion narrow and to keep its platform 
exclusive. And this opinion, of course, if they 
have formed it to the best of thelr judgment, they 
have a right to hold and express. But it le their 
inference from his view, and not hia own. His own 
Interpretation of his position makes it broad and in- 
clusive, and all his practica! action ss a member of 
the Free Religious committee will, I belleve, be 
found in the direction of a large inclusiveness, on 
the basis of freethonght, and not at all of a nature te 
sustain such a charge аз was made by our American- 
English brother, —made, however with no intentional 
injustice, but probably in some auch inferential way 
as that just suggested. The injustice was rather 
ours who knew and felt it to be unjust at the time, 
and yet omitted to make the needed correction. 
And for this reason I have tried here, thus tardily, 
to make such amends as I can for the neglected duty, 
doing it the more freely, however, In the temporary 
absence of Mr, Abbot from his editoria] post. 


W. J. P. 
+оо ————————— 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


MELROSE, Scotland, July 15, 1877. 
DEAR Мв. EpiTOR:— 

Perhaps you will be interested in a few brief jot- 
tings of some of the hasty observations of a free re- 
ligious traveller In Great Britain. In Ireland I heard 
but little of religious matters, except in visiting one 
of the large schoolsin Dublin. The Marlboro School 
is the largest school under government control in 
Ireland. It partakes of the characters of our nor- 
mal, high, grammar, primary, and industrial schools. 
Tt ia not what we call free, each pupil paying a small 
sum per week proportioned to ita parents“ means; 
but it is free in this sense: that ls, it is open to all 
sects and classes on these terms. In this school they 
have five different kinds of religious service every 
morning—Cathollc, Church of England, Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, aud Unitarlan,—the children attending 
whichever the parents direct, or being excused from 
any if so decided on entering school. The teachers 
say that this system works well, and that the differ- 
Ing falths cause no jealousy in school or quarrels on 
the play-ground, They cannot conceive of a wholly 
secular school. In the north of Ireland I went into 
в small government school and found the morning 
hour given up to a most parrot-like repetition of 


Scripture lessons, I believe Ireland is the only coun- 


try, except New England and her daughters, where 
Unitarianism Is а power; and I fancied I could see 
Its legitimate frults there in respect for culture and 
a high standard of morality. I hear Unitarianism 
spoken of with great respect In Ireland, even by those 
of differing views. 

The bill before the House of Commons for closing 
the publle houses for the sale of liqnor on Sunday 
in Ireland, was causing much excitement when I was 
in London. I had the pleasure of hearing one de- 
bate upon t. Its advocates say that the best people 
of Ireland unanimously demand this law, and that It 
isa stronge anomaly to grant a license to sell liquor 
on Sunday, when the sale of the most harmlees arti- 
cles of merchandise із forbidden. The remonstranta 
reply that it is cruel to deprive the poor man of his 


‘social enjoyment on Sunday, which the rich man 


may have in his own house; and add the usual argu- 
ments against restrictive laws. But the interesting 
point is, that the remonstranta charge the friends of 
the bill with acting In the Interests of Sabbatarian- 
ism; and some of ita advocates in the House, to rebut 
this charge, declared themselves In favor of opening 
museums and other places of innocent amusement 
on Sunday; and every such declaration was greeted 
with much applause. 

Mr. Peter A. Taylor has a bill before the House 
for opening museums and art galleries on Sunday, 
and it may encourage our Free Religious Association 
friends who felt disappointed at the smal! attendance 
at the Convention last fall, to know that he referred 
to that in his speech on the bill, and found valuable 
ald in the speeches of Mr. Gannett and others on that 
occasion, But although every allusion to the bill is 
received with favor im the House, It Із voted down 
by members who know that their country constitu- 
encies are not yet ready for such a measure. But one 
cannot see these noble muséums—the British Mu- 
seum, the Crystal Palace, South Kensington, and 
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others—without feeling that they are In the right line 
of succession to the cathedral and tbe abbey in the 
great church of humanity, aud that it is a cruel wrong 
to shut the people out from them on the one day when 
they could enjoy them freely. It pointe the injustice 
that many places, as the Zoólogical and Horticultural 
Gardens, are open to proprietors and their friends, 
and are thronged by a fashionable crowd who have 
nothing to hinder them from attendance all days In 
the week. 

Arriving in London on Saturday, 1 went to West- 
minster Abbey on Sunday morning hoping to hear 
Dean Stanley, but was disappointed. He did not 
preach. But the next Sunday I heard him in a more 
humble church, St. Stephen's, I think, where he 
preached on behalf of a charity, the School Ship for 
Boys. 1 found Dean Stanley's name called forth 
bittar feelings in England. I was told that he was a 
Very uninteresting preacher, that I should not hear 
him, etc., and found that my informant thought his 
action in advocating the opening of museums on 
Sunday gave great offence. Others spoke of him 
with cordial admiration. He is a quiet, refined, deli- 
cate looking man, with decided marks of age. His 
voice is somewhat feeble and not particularly fine, 
bat not unpleasant tome. It was not a great ser- 
mon; indeed the English service is во Jong—an hour 
and a quarter before the sermon,—that the congrega- 
tion are impatient of a discourse more than twenty 
minutes long, and it is hard to treat any subject fully 
in that time. But it was to me very delightful, His 
subject was Baptism,“ and he Illustrated his theme 
with the same thorough knowledge of history and 
the same vivid imagination which make his books 
so delightful. His straightforward candor was ad- 
mirable. He did not twist history or Scripture to 
support certain views, but gave the facts as they 
were. He said that the immersion in the flowing 
waters was the apostolic form of the rite, and that it 
was essential to the original idea of baptism, which 
denoted the sudden, entire cleansing from old errors. 
He traced it to its origin in earlier Eastern religions, 
and compared It to the consecration of the Knighta 
ofthe Bath. He also emphasized the original mean- 
ing of the act as producing personal cleanliness, which 
was a religions duty aa well as the holiness of soul 
symbolized by It. He said the Church, for reasons 
of convenience, had departed from the apostolic 
custom, both as regards the actual immersion and the 
baptism of Infants, The whole sermon, with the ex- 
ception of a few customary phrases, was as free and 
liberal as one could desire, 

The next Sunday I heard Mr. Conway at his 
Chapel, being desirous to see hie work there, His 
discourse was а very brilllant one,—on the necessity 
of union among reformers to conquer old abuses. 
Hia service ів very simple, and hla congregation has 
the same strong, clear-headed, radical look which 
we see in independent churches at home. The 
chapel is usually crowded, and was quite full, though 
the day was very stormy. I was sorry not to have 
another Sunday to hex Mr. Voysey, whose service I 
heard very highly spoken of. 

One virtue seems to be sufficiently cultivated in 
Great Britain, that of charity. It seemed to me to be 
the leading business of Dublin and even London. 
Hospitals, asylums, houses for poor Protestants, 
sailors’ homes, and all manner of institations greeted 
you at every turn. There were boxes for the poor 
not only In churches, but even in restaurants. In 
spite of all this the streets awarm with poverty, and 
one's heart aches at the constant eagerness of poor 


wretches to found a claim for а penny on some little . 


service done you. The poor in London, not only the 
wretched poor, but the poorer middling class, wear 
the saddest expression I have ever seen on human 
faces. I know not why, but Irish poverty carries а 
certain jolllty and ease of manner with it; but the 
London poor have hangry, sad-eyed, hopeless, care- 
worn faces. They need some new gospel to bring 
them good tidings besides the litany, which is sung 
daily In all the churches of the kingdom. 

To-day, passing a stormy Sunday in this little Scot- 
tish town, famed for its beautiful ruins of Dryburgh 
and Melrose, I went in to the service of the Free 
Church of Scotland,—the descendant of the old 
church of Puritan protest against the interference of 
the State with the congregation, The preacher was a 
stranger, who gave the commonplaces of the Calvin- 
istic views without much original thought or anction; 
but what interested me was the congregational sing- 
ing of the old version of the psalms, with its quaint 
forced metre, led by a precentor who did not seem to 
have been chosen for his melodious voice. The Free 
Church is said to be the most vital and active of any 


in Scotland, and it will lend powerful aid in the dla- 
establishment of the Charch of England,—a measure 
which seems to be the next step in progress, but 
which will be most hotly contested, зз of course 
very great Interests are involved in it. In seeing 
these beautiful old abbeys with their grounds, and 
the grand cathedrals, one cannot wonder at the regret 
with which they were given up; but it seems as If the 
world might sometime learn the great spiritual law 
which Jesus taught, that he who loveth his 11е will 
lose It, and that it 1s only by recognizing the new de- 
mand and conforming to it that the old can be saved. 
The old castle at York may stand, since itis an asy- 
lum for the blind; that at Durham shelters the courta 
of law, and the Cathedral grounds are converted into 
8 public promenade on the banks of the river, which 
ensures the interest of the public in their preserva- 
tlon; but my radical heart acknowledges that Crom- 
well and John Knoz did service sorely needed at the 
time, even while my wsthetic sense mourns over the 
destruction of so much beauty. Something we must 
yet have, glving us the harmony and beauty of the 
old, with the freedom sand equality of the new. I 
have seen nothing which prophesied it во fully to my 
mind, as the Handel Festival in the People’s Palace, 
at Sydenham, Let it be open on the legat holiday, 
consecrated by religious associations, and I belleve It 
will become more than ever a power of good for 
humanity. Yours, E. D. C. 
ꝛZ—Z— ⁵ : ҸҶ 


LABOR NOTES. 


B. H. M. 


; — The times are not “опг of joint“ they аге join- 
ng. 

— The “question of questiona” with all 
rapidly coming to be, What shall we 
saved?“ 

— А lady writing in the Christian Statesman thinks 
the strikes“ are caused by ''Sabbath-breaking.”’ 

— “Тһе laborer is worthy of his hire." This ap- 
plies to capitalieta, as well as to everybody else. 


— “Тһе most successful speculator ls he who can 
create the most want in the community, and extort 
the most from it” —Josiah Warren. He calle it 
'elvilized cannibalism.““ 


— Says the New York Times, The strike will be 
worth all it cost, if It will put labor in a more reason- 
able relation with capital, and thas avert some of the 
dangers which have just showed their front во ad- 
mirably." 

— The opinions of the Prealdent and his minis- 
latere" on the labor question, says the New York 
Journal of Commerce, “are not wanted or proper to 
be given.” It sdvises against any legislative Inter- 
ferences which would be в y injurious in its 
operation on the laboring classes, while, of course, (7) 
At would be exceedingly harmful to capitalists.’ 

— We are no convert to the creed of ‘‘Social Democ- 
racy." Suchaharum-scarum time of it as we should 
all have with euch a governmental perpetual interfer- 
ence shop, would, in our judgment, set us all crazy, 
and leave no chance for “equity,” or aught else. Be- 
sides, Liberty isn't to be wi out to keep us from 
starving. 

— We believe In Individual enterprise and ір lo- 
dividual equity. We belleve that no amount of polit- 
{cal or social combidation will help the people of this 
country out of their troubles. What we want le not 
"common property," but to learn when we have our 
own and not our neighbor's; or, rather, we need to 
know when we аге getting our own and not our 
nelghbor's; for ít is In the getting (accumulation) of 
the property we call ours, that Satan creeps in to stir 
up the mischief. 


— The same lady, quoted above, remarks, “We re- 
member when the Ohio River was full of splendid 
side-wheel steamers, nearly all running on Sabbath 
and carrying bars; the river is now empty of float! 
palaces; property embarked In them was In nearly a 
cases lost," etc. “һер the Lord came to claim his 
dues for the Sunday profits" he took everything, and 
left the owners beggared." The Governor ought to 
have called out the militia." 

— It is also stated by the same Christian writer, 
that If every Sabbath boat and train were wrecked 
on the trip, then men would begin to aee what God 
means; but he delays, and men ‘think that he ls al- 
together such an one as themselves.“ In this, how- 
ever, they are mistaken, for he is "grinding slowly, 
but exceeding small" With а touch of humanity, 
yet bound to save her Christianity, she adds: “It 
seems to a degree hard-hearted to look on at terrifled 
cities, at flaming property, at dead and wounded men, 
and say, ‘These are 's reprisals for Sabbath dese- 
eration.’ But is it not true?“ 

— Still another quotation seems to be worth while: 
„With the individuals comprising such corporations, 
God has an after and spiritual reckoning; but with 
the corporations themselves, as they shall have no 
existence in an eternal world, he is bound to deal 
here іп the realm of the physical.“ Exactly, “сог- 
porations are goulless." We have long thought as 
much. But here follows в bit of retributive doctrine 
which worklngmen'“ must not get hold of; not 
if at the same time they propose to heed Christ’s ad- 
monition, **Be ye perfect, even ав your Father in 
heaven is perfect," When God has been protesting 
‘Ye have robbed me,’ and when those who are guilty 


arties ів 
о to be 


are always under the reach of his hand, the hour 
must come, for the sake of his own honor, when he 
takes forcibly (?) ont of thelr grasp all that has been 
robbed from him,” 


—Some two years ago the Boston Herald had an 
editorial on the Industrious Poor," urging that, as 
there was a large class in the city, working long hours, 
frugal, temperate, and in every way deserving, that 
could not, lf overtaken by a week's alckness or idle- 
ness, keep want from the door, something should be 
done in the way of charity by the rich, and suggested 
the formation of a Bureau of Charity. Now, per- 
manent class of ‘industrious poor," la one of those 
“conditions” civilization ought to abolish. Then 
we could all talk with better show of reason abont 
the dlsclplines“ of life. 


lt ht not to be necessary to point out that 
the two classes, rich and poor, are unlike In this: that 
the one, the rich, 1а guilty of all iniquity, and the 
other, the poor, we же puig to day, of all virtue. 
But It seems that something of the sort needs a vast 
deal of Iteration. As the fact stands to-day, it isa 
question of ins and outs. One claas is as good as the 


other. Both mean to get in and to stay In. The 
rich man who was poor has gotin. The poor man 
would like to get In if he could, and once In he wonld 


not concern himself any more than the other man 
with what became of all whose fortune it was to 
swell the ranks of those compelled to etay out. 


— No one will ever know bow near Boston came to 
a riot after the meeting in Hampehire Hall, when the 
crowd in large numbers gathered at the Boston and 
Aat Rallroad. The papers stated that the police 
offe to "clean the crowd out"; but the 
officials sald, No; let them alone, and there will be 
no disturbance." It was a wise conclusion. The 
appearance of the police with & demand for the crowd 
to "disperse," would, without doubt, have led to re- 
sulta it would have been any thing but pleasant to re- 
cord. Left to itself, the crowd melted away into 
order and a peaceful night. 


— Nothing is more ill-advised than the Increase of 
the nauding army аз a precaution against riots. The 
attention of the country should be turned to some 
precaution against the disposition to riot. Remove 
the injustice there 1s In the land, or strive to, before 
you rush so eagerly to arms. The trouble is, no 
aurer way to provoke and increase disturbance can be 
devised than thia turning to a greater reliance on 
„troops.“ It will make you порк апа blind you 
to the encouragement of right ciples. Опее be- 
gin the increase of the army and you will be obliged 
tocontinue, Every now soldier will fan the flame of 
discontent. Leave this thing alone, if you wish law 
and order“ to prev ail. 

—'"The equal distribution of wealth!" exclaims 
our neighbor at the table; “what nonsense.” And 
then he goes on for ten minutes at full speed, show- 
ing how wealth once equally distributed would rush 
back Into а few hands again, and everybody be as bad 
if not worse off than before. In vain that we say, 
“Equitable distribution." In vain that we say the 
"distribution" spoken of comes naturally in the re- 
ceiving each man his own earnings. “All bosh,” he 
continues; “equal or equitable, it’s all the same, 
you've got to ‘root hog or die’; take what you can 
get, live or atarve," Verily, every man to his own 
opinion! 

— And yet, our neighbor across the table ls consist- 
ent. We are all under the law,” he says; he means 
the “law of supply and demand," We hesitate 
here,—for has he not already remarked, “A man 
writes himself down an ass who does not believe in 
that?" He авув, Whatever gets into the market, 
has в market-value. Can you keep labor out? 'Then 
it must go for what it will bring." The assurance of 
the man is seston. You would think the universe 
stood at his back, Perhaps it does. There are others 
who put on quite as bold a front, and curl their lips 
{п в fashion equally contemptuous and withering. 
If we venture to su t that there may be in the 
bare possibility of things а chance for those who are 
disposed in spite of the temptations that beset them, 
In the exchange of their labor to exchange equiva- 
lenta, he laughs till he grows red in the face. 


—Mr. Beecher says, No, not if a man smokes 
and drinks beer." There is so little reason in all 
this talk about the poor “drinking and smoking“ 
as if they were alone born into the world to be 
terns of all the virtues,—that ít le astonishing good- 
meaning, intelligent persons rehearse it. But t 
that the poor, every ap does smoke and drink 
beer when he can get it. at is the significance of 
it all? When Rip Van Winkle was told to drink 
away and drown his sorrow," he replied that his sor- 
row was his wife, and she “‘wouldn’t drown." But 
most men can ‘‘drown their sorrow," or find tempor- 
ary lull of their troubles in smoke and beer. Peo- 
ple who haye no outlook, no substantial hope, but 
an oppressive consclousness that such a thing as ris- 
ing out of thelr condition is almost without the range 
of possibility," may be pardoned, nay, may be ex- 
ae to seize such solace as is within their reach. 

€ do not like the perfumes of tobacco, bnt we never 
yet could censure a poor man, who had no higher re- 
source, for the free use of his pipe. Mr. Beecher, 
men “smoke” and drink beer“ because they get “a 
dollar a day." 

— Mr. Beecher complains of “careless reporting." 
He did not вау ''bread and water was good enough 
for a workingman," His remarks were as follows: 
"Now, at this point, the operatives of the great 
railroads conspire and rebel because their wages have 
been cut down. As if they were the only ones in 
this country whose wages have shrank! As though 
they were the only men who feel [be pressure of ‘the 
times in а reduction of their pay! They are not 
special sufferers. We are all under discipline. They 
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suffer only what the 
suffering. It is said 
families on the wages that they receive. ADS 
they cannot as they would like to support them. It 
1а said that a dollar а day is not enongh for в wife 
and five or віх children. No, not If а man smokes 
and drinks beer. It is not enough, if he expects that 
they are going to have not only food and raiment, 
but amusements that are expensive. Itis notenough, 
if they are to live as he would be glad to have them 
live. Isis notenough to enable them to live as per- 
haps wy would have a right to live In prosperous 
times. But ів not в dollar a day enough to buy 
bread with? Water costa nothing; and a man who 
cannot live on bread is not fit to live. What is the 
use of a civilization that simply makes men incom- 
poet to liva under the conditions which exist? 

ducation and civilization are designed to make a 
man a universal instrument of Improvement, and to 
make it possible for him to live and be happy under 
any conditions. The man who is cultured азау 
from the power of self-denial is-falsely cultured,” 
The idea which Mr. Beecher is evidently striving 
to enforce in all this is nndoubtedly a good one; 
namely, that а man should trim himself to his cir- 
cumstances, II they are inevitable, and be happy. 
It is good philosophy, but, unhappily for the matter 
of Mr. Beecher's discourse, it ia not to the point. 
Men can live on bread and water, but ought they to? 
Hard work day after day it would seem should en- 
title them to something better. He aska, What is 
the use of a civilization that simply makes men in- 
competent to live under the conditions which exist?“ 
One would suppose he would have asked, What is 
the use of a civilization that does not improve upon 
the conditions which exfst?”’ 


— Mr. Beecher makes another point—the general 
shrinkage of property and wages in the country. 
The strikers are not the only men who feel the 
pressure of the times." Perhapa not. But from ap- 

earances it would seem that they felt it moat. But 

that ал it may, the real question ls not as to good 
times, or bad, in the ordinary sense in which those 
terme are used. Good times" are no better than 
,—if we consider what they will 
do to settle the labor problem as it should be settled. 
„Good times" that still leave a large proportion of 
laborers unable to provide against the evil daya that 
may be coming; nay, worse, that do not permit of 
proper food, raiment, leisure, in the days that are 
passing, are good times only by comparison with 
starvation times. The latter, the bad times, have 
thie saving grace in them: they stimulateinquiry ва 
to the cause of it all, “It Is the darkeat before 
day," wðe are told. People are pretty much alike In 
their willingness to bear their legitimate burdens; 
and when the "shrinkage" Mr. Beecher speaks of 
comes, all classes would put on в cheerful face if the 
infliction fell at all equally, As things go in pros- 
perous times, only a part are able to acquire capital, 
and on thie class ‘‘shrinkage,”’ though it may greatly 
affect, does not fall so heavily as to grind down to 
"bread and water.“ On the other hand, the large 
class who, by the very nature of the case, find it a 
solutely impossible to acquire property, even in pros- 
perous times, know what 'shrinkagó" means in а 
sensa capitalists little dream of. 


Communications. 
RIOTS AND REVOLUTION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

Your sttack on the newspaper report of a recent 
speech of mine, In your journal of this date, seems 
to demand some notice from me, on account of ita 
misrepresentation, If not on other grounds. 

In the ordinary but thoughtless j ent of the 
world, a movement of men in force has called a 
riot, в rebellion, or a revolution, only according as It 
has failed or succeeded, But I supposed, until now, 
that you A truer standard of judgment 
and held that such в movement was to be con emned 
or applauded, whether it immediately succeeded or 
not, when the cause that impelled it was either base 
or noble. If human beings are the victims of the 
deepotism that drives them mad, their proper efforts 
at resistance are deserving of ald and sympathy, 
even though they are not strong enough to right 
thelr wrongs. The wanton and unnecessary invas 
of human rights, by whoever committed, deserves 
only reprobation, though supported by an irresistible 
display of force, These obvious distinctions, at the 
basis of all **moral order," you seem to overlook or 
day In the attempt to separate a riot from a reyo- 

ution. 

As you define & revolution and a riot, you leave 
no place for the Boston Ten Riot of 1773, or the 
Pittaburgh Railroad Riot of 1877, in either definition, 

A revolution, you say, is “the forclble overthrow 
of one government for the purpose of establishing 
another government in its stead.” But that does 

not embrace either of these riota, becanse neither 
Was produced by any such purpose. A riot, you say, 

la an attempt to overthrow all government without 
the purpose of establishing another ín ita stead.” 
Nelther the Boston nor the Pittsburgh riot was an 
attempt of this kind; nelther, therefore, waa a revo- 
lutlon or a riot, 

With a remarkable disregard of reason and logic, 
you proceed tolnvent в distinction between the Bos- 
ton riot and the riots that have grown out of the late 
Tailway strikes. Asan isolated act, the Boston riot 

‘would have been utterly indefensible.” On what 

Б, then, do you justify 1t? It was “опе in а 
ong series of acts which together constituted one of 
the most completely justifiable revolutions that the 
World has ever seen," Now, which was it? Was 


at mass of the people are 
at they cannot sc port their 
ery 


the riot justifiable because it was one in a long se- 
he same may yet be truly claimed for the 


riea” ? 
Pittsburgh riot. Ог was it because the acts were all 
justifiable by belng taken "together"? Don't you 


see where this lands you? An act utterly indefensi- 


ble becomes righteous and holy by jumping it with a 
long series of acta! Are you willing to be '*morally 


nsible” for such a doctrine? 


ut even on this ground you cannot as yet con- 


demn the Pittsburgh riot. The ''serles of acts“ by 


which you justify the Boston riot, closed, іп your 


statement, by the adoption of the Constitution. The 
"act" of 1773 was justified by the act“ of 1787. 
Then wait fourteen years at least, to determine 
whether the Pittsburgh riot ів justifiable or not. 
Bat what, after all, becomes of your definitions? A 
revolution may be justifiable, but а riot, never, you 
say. A revolution ja the forcible overthrow of the 
overnment to establish another. Yet it was not till 
ree years after the Boston riot that a revolution as 
thus defined was even attempted. Nothonght or pur- 
pose of revolution guided the Boston mob. Ton 
might have omitted your definitions without weaken- 
ing your argument. 
utterly reject your defence of the Boston 
riot. The noble pride which the city of my youth 
takes in this revolutionary remembrance ів not 
the limp and fisbby thing you make tt. Do 
you suppose we have been glorifying for à hun- 
dred years ап infamous thing which we could only 
consent to excuse in the light of the eventa of the 
subsequent fourteen years? If a British soldiery 
had effectually suppressed the rising of the Colonies, 
immediately after the destruction of the tea, that 
glorious act would have had as good a claim to the 
admiration and gratitude of mankind as it has to- 
day. It was itself inspired by the same sentiment 
that blazed at Bunker Hill, lighted the gloom of Val- 
ley Forge, and found voice in the final shout of de- 
liverance at Yorktown,—that “resistance to tyrants 
їв obedience to God." No, Mr. Editor, there із no 
room In history or reason for your impossible dis- 
tinction between revolution and riot, A revolution 
often begins In a rlot,—and if the cause be righteous, 
the first strike“ la as sacred to humanity as the ac- 
complished fact. Some knowledge of American his- 
tory will be useful in discussing this question; and 
hale Child’a History ів a good book for be- 
ners, П] 

Now asto the analogy. You charge the strikers 
with “conflagration, rapine, murder"; and therein 
only echo the language of the daily press. For con- 
venience and brevity of discussion, І took the Pitts- 
burgh riot as representative of the others, with the 
formal exception of Baltimore; and the facts as re 
poseg did not and do not warrant your language, 

at was the Pittsburgh riot? An assemblage of 
trainmen who stopped the freight frains at that 
point; an act in which they had the sympathy of 
the entire city, including the local milltla, That 
wan all,—there was no destruction of property, no 
menace to life or limb. Whatever condemnation 
this act merits, the strikera incurred,—but noth- 
ing more. The Boston mob did more than this, 
—they actually destroyed property. In this view 
the comparisen is not to the disadvantage of the 
strikers. What happened next? The Philadelphia 
militia arrived, and without warning poured a death- 
dealing volley into the midst of the assembled multi- 
tude. Then the crowd, thus mercilessly fireà upon, 
became en ‚ and fired the railroad property. 
But the moet remarkable thing in the history of riota 
is this; that the mob, maddened as they were, did 
not 'unchalu the tiger“ of indiscriminate fire and 
pillage, but protected or spared all but railroad prop- 
erty, When we have sufficlently recovered from our 
surprise and panic to look the facts coolly in the face, 
it will be found, unless the reports have seriously 
misled us, that all the terrible excesses at Pitraburgh 
are directly chargeable to the shots of the Philadel- 
phla militia, , 

Admit that the act of the strikers was Illegal; what 
else could they do? They complained that their 
hardships could be no longer endured; but their 
complaints were not heard. Has any one of the 
“law and. order" press even suggested what proper 
course they might have taken to obtain relief? They 
sald, **We will atop the freight trains, and perhaps we 
may get а hearing." And, вріќе of all the croakers, 
they have got it! The American People, a pale and 
trembling audience, sita at the feet of labor to-day! 
Perhaps we may learn that when large masses of men 
are driven to ration, all over the country, we 
had better look into their grievances before we shoot 
them down. 

I am sorry to see, Mr. Editor, that you so far for- 
got yourself as to do a thing which I have known you 
to condemn in unsparing and indignant terms when 
you have claimed ſt has been done to yourself. In 
the report you reprint, occurs this passage: If [as] 
Vanderbilt says to the trainmen on his road, ‘Yon ага 
part and parcel of us, It seems to me they do have 
some right to say who shall work on that road. Tak- 
Ing these men on their own ground, taking them by 
the doctrine they themselves proclaim, how, I ask, 
can they escape from the conclusion that it is the 
right of the trainmen to say who shall take their 
places when they strike." The last clause Ів a atate- 
ment of the conclusion which follows from Vander- 
bilt's premises,—1t ia not an expression of my opinion 
at all. Did you Intend to do me an Injustice when 
you wrenched this clause from its connection, and, 
robbing It of that part of the sentence which fixed Its 
meaning, made it ap to mean something else? 

I might content myself with polnting out this un- 
fairness on your part; bnt, for the sake of those 
whom this garbling may mislead, I will take occasion 
to say that my point in that portion of the speech 
was to show the impertinence of that platitude, The 
strike was spreading in every direction; the militia 


were flying to arms; the whole country was in alarm; 
and at this critical juncture the papers were 2 
on that string,—‘‘They’ve no right to say who в 
take their places," I confess I sickened at this stu- 
pidity. I did what І could to turn attention to a 
more vital point. To restore peace was the thing to 
be done. Todo that it was necessary to understand 
the grievances of the men who were demanding to be 
heard. Seeing they had malle themselves heard, it 
was entirely impertinent to ask if they had a right to 
take the step which secured a hearing. Because It 
was an impertinent question, I was careful in that 
speech to give no opinion of my own. The strikers 
had as good a right to stop the trains as the Boston 
mob had to throw the tea overboard. But if I should 
ask you to show by what right the tea-spillers acted, 
you would doubtless say that it was too late to raibe 
the question. - 

In saying you were once accused of callousness to 
the wrongs of labor, you make вп allusion that I feel 
compelled to notice. I do it because I have reason 
to know to what you refer. On the sppearance of 
the New Age, you criticised It in your columns de- 
cause it did not adopt the method of advocacy. The 
New Age, accepting this as ваг Tair 8 
and supposing it to be & proper topic to discuss, pu 
lisbed an article on AME Perlls of Advocacy,” 
pointing ont the tendency in a person or a journal, 
that became the advocate of some special idea or 

arty, to become one-sided and partial, and overlook 
other thinge equally vital. Among other íllustra- 
tions It gave this: There ів TAE INDEX, the advo- 
cate of a great national party of freedom, one of the 
objecta of which will be to discontinue the employ- 
ment of army, navy, and legislative chaplains, But 
when, this autumn, the entire State was startled by 
the conflict between the manufacturers and opera- 
tives at Fall River, and the bayonet was put in zogu 
sition in a time of peace, Mr, Abbot had no word to 
speak.” This, as you say, yon never noticed; nor 
should I now have referred to it, had you not sald 
that he knew it was false who said it. It palna me 
just as much to be charged with Intentional false- 
hood in this indirect and unmanly way, aa It would 
to have my name connected with the charge. If the 
pleasant and half-jocose intimation in the above para- 
graph had been false, how easily you might have - 
turned the tables upon it by a brief reference to some 
vigorous article of youra published during those atir- 
ring weeks. Nor (pardon mel) can I now tbink, after 
what you have just sald, that you would have hesl- 
tated to do so i your own columns had glven you 
due warrant, Why you should revive £his matter 
after keeping sllenee so long, I do not know; but the 
facts are not changed by the lapse of time. 

I have hastily, and st the earliest moment, noticed 
the points In your article which seem to call for re- 
mark from me. It might be thought hardly graceful 
to cut to pleces an article written in an hour of ex- 
haustion on the eve of your vacation; but my own 
infirm health has been the best defence of your posi- 
tlons. J. M. L. BABCOCK, 

CAMBRIDGE, Ang. 2, 18TT. 


THE POLITENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
A OATHOLIO NOTICE OF THE WALOOTT MEETING. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

The Catholic Union of Buffalo, the organ of “The 
True Apostolic Church of Christ,” notices tha Liberal 
Grove Meeting to be held in Walcott, in the follow- 
ing polite and Christian style: What a blessed 
gathering that of the *Freethinkers' will be, which is 
announced for the 17th, 18th, and 10th, near Walco 
N.Y. A motley crew of blatant blasphemers will, 
course, be gathered with the four-mouthed Ingersoll 
as the ‘big Injun’ talkist, Bold and daring fellows 
these, who, while the heart of the country is yet throb- 
bing from the effects to which their athelstic principlea 
surely lead, deflantly announce their intention to 
Y Wen these principles, hope to wipe out the very 
Idea of God from the universe, and thus destroy the 
ultimate source of all authority.“ 

If this “holy man of God" refers to the recent 
mobs that have devastated our lasge cities, allow me to 
Inforrn him, of what every intelligent person knows, 
that the controlling and worst element of these mobs 
are cómimunicanta In his holy Church, in good and 
regular standing, and that this haa been the case with 
all mods that have ever dlagraced our country. The 
Church keeps ita dupes in ignorance. Freethinkers 
advocate education and sclence; therefore, the 
Church is the mother of vice and mobocracy, free- 
thought the parent of order and good government. 

FREETHINEKEE. 


— dM ͤuö. ͤͤͤͤͤ—ͤ—ͤ—ʃk 
CLERICAL AND LAY BELIEF. 
BY BISHOP FERBETTE, 


An “Evangelical” clergyman, who was travelling 
in Italy, wishing to ascertain the exact state of the 
native mind with regard to the gross superatitiona of 
the native Church, first went to a priest and asked 
him as follows :— ' 

“Is it possible, sir, that you really believe?” etc. 

„What your signory has said,” answered the priest, 
“is — the way that the common people belleve. 
But we, the clergy, have for all those doctrines and cer- 
emonies a D: and enligbtened explanation." 

The minister, having put this in his note-book, 
then went to a poor facchino, who was telling his 
beads before а picture of the Virgin Mary at the 
corner of a street, and interrupting him, spoke to 
him thus :— 

“Та It possible, my dear fellow, that you really be- 
llave ?"' ete., etc. 

"What your signory has said,” answered the 
ter, “is verily the way that our priests believe, But 
we. the common people, have sense enough to take 
all that опг priests вау witha grain of salt.“ 
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Advertisements. 


TEE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Tas INDEX. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adver 
ing pages of Тип INDEX in entire harmon: 

ita gonoral character and principles, an 
thus to h to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ite patrons, but also worthy of their moat 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack advor- 
tisements, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or anjust to Ley ones be 
excluded from these columns. No cuta will 
be admitted 


Tax Imper must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. ' 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

"mi to 13 Insertions, 199 per nue. 
© 968 © 51 “ 6 „ ыи 
ae 59 [1] 5 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 


of 10 per cent. will be made; on full-column 
nd: t$, а discount of 25 per cent. 
On all ad ts for which cash is 


ted, will 
CIS E. ABBOT, Rdidor, 


то ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
@uccessful Bookseller who haa advertised in 
r лро, Омо, Sept. 20, 1872, 
LEDO о, 
ToTuxIxDxx Авео, Toledo, G., 
Having h: 


be made. F. 


tise In your r during the 
te largely, 1 take pleasure 
have always obtained very —. 737^ re- 
tarns—better in fhot than from book adver 
tisementa in any other paper I have adrer- 
immedi- 


tised in. Not only have I obtained 


advertisement, showing that your ра is 
kept on file and referred to by Your P Tien 
o 


truly, 
Hussy B. BTERBINS, 


‘Special arrangements will be made at re- 
aud terms for long-time or extended sä- 
Vertisemonts, Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Waseroroy STREET, 


Boston, 
CU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrics, No. 231 WASHINGTON Br., Вовтом, 
pablish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It la the object of THE INDEX to give publie 
wtteranoe to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
@Quemtions, and to apply it directly to the socia! 
Gad political amelioration of society. 

Tt is edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
Ива. E. D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEX, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. OLARK, Florence, Mass, 


MES. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tena- 
ay, N.J. * 


J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 
ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston. 

0. D. B, MILLS, Byracuse, N.Y. 
W.D, Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Сар. 


Every liberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
mg the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
esm. Evory Christian miniater, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
tbe cléarest, most candid, and most scholarly e- 
posttion of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains а disconrse or 

@ading article, which alone 1s worth the prios of 
«meo year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
a lsttår to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of а 

vurna! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
mense of the word should be felt iu America—that 
толһ + journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
mountry,—is a good відпо? the times. There is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
tough the number of so-called religious or the- 
@logical ш, аз you know, very large.” 
Amd later atill ‘I read the numbers of your IN- 
BEKE with ‘ncreasing interest," 

Bend $3.20 for one year, inclading postage, or 
B9 eents for three months on trial, 


Adress THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS|[NDEX TRACTS.|] 


FREE . 
RELIGIOUS » 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowshiplin Relig- 
fon, А volume of ten essays upon врес- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Philips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Rellgious As- 
sociation, Price (reduced) $1.50. 

„One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What ія the mean- 

ing of the Free Religious Association" 7 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moot- 
img, 1879. 35 обпіз. (Four or more, 36 
oonts osch.) .Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О, B. Froth- 
ingham on The Eelgion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. В. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
&nd others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annuel Meot- 
ing, 1878. 35 сепіз. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. С. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamue) Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’saddreas 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabb! 
Bonnesohein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
iam," and of the statementa by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitndes towards Christianity,— 
as“Obristian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Cbristian,”—together with the Secreta- 
Ty's Annual Report, and letters from Kesb- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cente, (Four or 
more, 25 conta each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О, Gannett, on "The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis Ж. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chus. 
9. Ames, O. В, Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B, P. Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents, (Four or more, 26 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discugsion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “Тһе Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M, J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adier, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Reason and Eevelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 80 cents; one 
hundred, $3 00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
page of THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by тай may be ad- 
dressed either “Fres Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,“ or to the 
Becretary,Now Bedford, Mass, 

WM.J,POTTER Seo, F. R. А. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by Р. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and ‘Modern Principles." Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Bpe- 
cios,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
шапу intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to he used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presente conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfoo- 
fions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 19 copies $1.00, 


No. 4—Ohristian Propegendism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—““God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment te the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. a. -The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. 


No. 7.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 canta. 


No. $.—T'he Present Heaven, by O. В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subjeot that In- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Prios 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


— ~ 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies, 


Noll—The God ог Sclonce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No.13.—]s Romanism Heal Christian» 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. B. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 18.—On tho Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 


the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
B cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 4. А Study of Meligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion i3 incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief tn God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No, 15.- Тһе Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Pries 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mase, 
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THE INDEX ana 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler apirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for Aa very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, humanitarianizm 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to husten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the worid, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to its general objeats, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucationslinstitutidhs of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to tbe Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of eoclesiastioa! control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with tbe National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX wil] be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
cironlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each laue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to de furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valum- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moet liberal terms are offered. 


TERME. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and st the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be atthe sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with &ddreas in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 281 Washington Street, Boston 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ARNOLD'S ORETEHEN) Essays in Oriti- qu 

cism. 2 12 


MARGARET) Complete Works, 


a incl irs by Emerson 
AUERBACH BERTHOLD), On the Halen 10| апа others. Anew edition. 6 Volg .. 0.00 
+ 2.00 | GALTON 1 Hered! Gentus, 
An Inq into its — Conse- 
ene . 24 ͤĩ „““. 200 
BAOON'B Easays,...... — iiddórocooš0 . 135 | GOETHE'S Fanat, дыңды into English 
BAGEHOT on the English Constitution ME a 2 чав. гое зари 
Physics and Polities .,................. d Wilhelm M. t uter, таана by hona m 
AIN (ALEXANDER). Montal Solanas: A Berman ‚ Рог — — LI » 
Comper tiam we Fsyohology ana is af 1.76 len Frothingham ........... Mom бее 
Moral OREG'S(W.E Я 
1.75 
The Sonses and the intellect.’ ‘Third säi- улей Social Judgmenta 
[r NEL. NETT “ 500 Pesto ce 
BARTLETT'S Dutionssy of Amer 2: | “uments, Brivis Momorande, and Family Doo- 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .. . 20 | letter vo 5 E ой Elidon. "Wich Рог 
BARTOL (EIV. О. А), 1 Radical Problema. . 200 | D DAHER | 
ше aad HILIP G.) A Painter e Oam 
BASTIAN B. QRARLTON| Tha Bagin- Book I. In 4. Book IL. In In Sootlana. 
nings of 2 vols... ‚ 5.0 
SUADENTT (ANNA. o3 “Ths Education ot 
BEOOKS' 3 (CHARLES T) Translations, "Tha А Chapters on Animals pes crue * 
La 
. 4 
BUEOHNEBR'S Force and Matter 3.25 кее 
HENRY THOMAS 2 o et ^ sical 
"e ton tm Er c pes © of, the’ entre T 
:. ̃ . AT ie E | 
er vol ‚ —ꝛy—K[— %ũ3%)ã3?0ũ3ỹ 
fag the fol Works. Cheap sic p Twine. Told : 
s Тан Revolution, 3 vols.; 15 er- Mosses from an 


Old Manse, 
Tha Бок Totter, and The Buthedale 
The House of the Beven Gables, and The 


fo of еШ. lyol, 
А] ori y » Heroes and Hero Wor- Bnow 
Ship. 1 ME D mur MEE The Marie Faun. н 
Any „ Lon- The Amerie . 
don, 1871-3. Per vol. wem] в irm antena nd Tex Books, 
баео Old Home, and Septimius Felton. 
анвои T. W.] Out-Door Papers 
Gia rt Romance 


OAEPENTER (DR. 2. W. 
f Mental Physiology, v 
Вора to Training а 


22 Tho Frin 


ir Ap: 
Discipioe t the 
Mind and me Staay of ‘tte могы Oondi- 


ааста "—— ss... 3.00 

UERVANTES' Don Quixote........ ene 1.50 
G(WM.ELLERY, D.D). ThePer- 
un Twelve Disco: Edited 


urses, 
from hig manuscripts by his nepbew, Wm, 
Henry M . 150 


Ж ЛЛ stan 


OHAN WM. ELLERY), Thoreau: 
намо with th Memorial Verse, 2.08 


HUGO'S (У) New Novel, + "Ninety-Throe",, 1.18 
OHENEY (Mun. Е. D). Pationos; l Венов (v) ty 


Ga: for the Firesido., 2 1.00 HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of. 
Вла! 2. А. wer Вәт! э of Games for Translated the German. 2vols, with 
Parties, uniform tient, QNS Persio ИТЕР este eder 
satiy Wiliama, tha Mountain —.— ., 1% | BUME'B (DAVID) Евгаув and Lifa... . . . . 180 
HUNT'S (M 
АБЕУ (JAMES FREEMAN). Ten G = i Bits of 3 
‚ 240 


OLARKE (Dr. Е. Н.) Sex in Edncation...,.. 1,25 


OLODD (EDWARD), The Childhood of the 
World eren ad ede anisd T wes 
coss era cree ge at Subjects New are Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews..... 1.75 
Darwinism ч in Morais, and other — . 5,00 | INGELOW'S (JEAN) Poems....... tá 
The Religious Demands of the Age.. E Ans dera фе Манақ 
R : 1л | INGELOW'8 (JEAN) Prose, Of the Skel- ey 
OORRELATION and Conservation of Forces: FCC 
А Series of Ex tions by Grove, Helm- Stories told to a Omld. First and Second 
Bolts, Mayer, ay. Liebig and Coreen ee eee tee . 1.25 
with an Introduction by Ed L. A Bister's Bre Hber. ^. 125 
D. I vol a re . 2,0 | Mopes the Fairy: A Story tasse Aster 1.25 
OCLTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN шакиноага mann The Gods and Other 
LIER Ita EM Aims and By Tyndall uz. Losturas „п... ооо неона то осно согоо весь 2.00 
ries yo t 
INTERNATIONAL ROIENTIFIO SERIES. 
PCT — i Faris Draper, Watar, m Clouds, Rain, 


. Forms 
AM Tce. and Glaciers. Бу асы Tyn- 


— 150 
shits on 


DALL (Mna. CAROLINE н). The 9 їса and Politics; ‘or, Thon, 
the Market, and the Court; or, Woman's . of the Principlea of 
Relation to Bincation, Employment, and Nat lection,” and "Inheritance" 
Oitinenahlp Temm to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot. 1. 


6.00 
400 MILL сони BTUAET.) — nad 


LEWES (0. H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 1.9 
LEWIN (Вит. RAPHAEL, D'O). WhatisJu- 


deism f or, a Few Worda to the Jown........ 1.00 
LONGFELLOW’'S (И. W.) Poems, Portrait. 
Woke Ped ахай ла ааа 32 eip ‘3 


LOWELL'S Ach Е.) Poems. 2 vols, 
NSE Pirat First Barics 
ov Papers. Шердей Ша 


Among ka. 
My Btody TWindows: oss 


LOWELL (Mars. A. 0.) Posies tor Ohildren. 


D 


15 


LUBBOCK (SIE JOHN). of Olvilies- 
EE 


Primitive 
Pre-historic Times.. 


LYELL’S Principles of Geology. 2 vois... 
po apa (олок) (Tha Viata 


D 


The ше et st fee 
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Mann. By 
. — and Ann 


MARTISEAT иша агл Philosoph- 
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the Roman Empire............... eere 1.0 
Conversion of 120 


Tho Examination of Ё the Philosophy of für 13 
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PARKER (THEODORE. 

V 

Bpeeches, rrr hy and — Bər- 
IDODS. Jein. E sg dee 4.50 

Additional Speeches, Addresses snd боов- 


sional Sermo: 2 vols. 


Historic Americaus,—Franklin Зе 
ton, Adams, and d Jofterson. With un In- 
troduction 2 oy Be v. O. B. Frothingham.. 
The Trial o odore Parker for 
(poe of в Speech ip Fa 
against Kidnapping; witb the Defence. a 
The two C tmas Celebrations.—A. 


1.80 
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FARNE TEROP HILU? The Infinite 
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Edition. Oo 
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WEISS (JOHN.) — 
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55 to $77 а Week to Agents. 0 Оч? 
RE 2. U. VICKERY, Fen №00 


$12 A DAY at home. Agents 
wanted, Outfit and terms free, TRUE 
& CO., Augusta, Mo, 


То BOOK-BUTERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the o podia side of this 
Rage. — 9 OBTAINAB BOOK NOT IN 

B LIST will be furnished to order. 
дартма THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
n. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classica] School. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 

Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 

XDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For Circular 

and information apply to 
ATH'L T. ALLEN 

West Newton, Mass. 


QCTAVIUS BROOES FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH, 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FEROTHINGRAM, 75 cents. 


A clear and effective presentation of what 

is known as Rationalism in Religion in an 

ysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 

mius,of the life and work of one of its 
к teachers. 


“А brilliant and appreciative eseay."— 
Boston Post. 


E 


Н 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post-free, for receipt of In- 
terna! onal Fost- Осе order, f yr $3.30. * 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
deslers ín trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your, store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) '"ERZIEHUNGBE-BLA ETTERE," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(Englis “THE NEW EDUCATION,” a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene іп Home and School. Per 
year, 50 cents. 

(English) The “Now Education" TRAOTS. 
Nos. 1 and 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of а Scant stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


*"Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in a strong, clear light."— 
Christia 


вав post-paid on receipt ot price by THE 

LEWES’ NEW BOOK! 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
MIND. 


Being the Third Volume of Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.“ 


By GEORGE Н. LEWES, author of tbe His- 


М , L 
E Egger o Wr Hole 


CONTENTB8,—THE NATURE OF LIFE.—TRE 
Neevovs MEOHANIBM.—ANIMAL AUTOMA- 
TISM,—THE REFLEX THEORY. 


Mr. Lewes is widely recognized as one of 
the most acute and independent of thinkers, 
and à writer of remarkable force and per- 
— The two [^ volumes of 

Life and Mind have attracted in 
an unusual do the attention of sclentific 


significance, 
study and admiration from those competent 
to follow the author’s speculations and ar- 


gument, 

Its interest is by no means confined to 
specialists, but all persons of intelligence 
will find it in a high degree inatructive and 
engaging. 

“The book is one which will Inevitably find 
into the hands of every student of 
sclence who wishes to obtain the 


2 — . тех ої i Revie саи 8 to 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


Vola. I. and II. $3.00 each, 


Sent postpaid on recelpt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


pFhoTBINGBHAM'S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say, Third Edition—Revised. Price 61.50. 
*Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

270 for che learning, mental honesty and 

in the statement of Шз conviotions, 
sessed by the author, and for the essen- 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 


inte and philanthropic tendency of 
Ета phaid НернМомы ^ ING TO RELIGION. 
“А profoundly sincere book,the work of By THEODBE РАВНЕВ. 
one Vibo has read largely, studied thorough- ad 
ly, reflected patiently. ...It is a model of | With a Biographical Sketch by HANNAR E, 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
ous atylé."— Boston Globe, ‘ О. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


12010, Cloth extra, $1.50; in Ра 
: Covers, $ 0. * 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's beat thoughts, ressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it Ís believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
of Uberal opinions 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER DI8- 
OOURSEM 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE | terested in the pro; 
In religion, will welcome this new and at- 
TEACHER. With Frontispiece. Cloth, а гелос т 


$1.00. 

“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It is ід style and thought а su- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and old.'"—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


INDEX, isi Washington St, Boston. > 188 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Officeat?23] Washington gt., Boston, Mans., 


for TRAOTS. Р 
STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 51,00. 1. TP xa nier i 
“A work of culture and taste; it will be vie , $4 2 R ош. 


welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood iu the simple language 
of a child.”—Springflela ‘Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. AIV. XNDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 


En ker. Never before pub ed 
Зао. апе RP EF, 96 sema V. THE PUBLIO BOHOOL QUESTION, as under- 
TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- stood by a Catholic American citizen 
LAND, A History. With sketches and ishop McQuaid) and by a- Liberal 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parkor, Mar- American citizen F. E. Abbot). о 
garet Fuller, the '"Brook-Farm Commu- tures, Feb. 13 


Horticultural H 
20, 1876. 


un 
VL How SMALL WE Keer BUNDAYT An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 


la- 
tory. 3. 


nity, eto. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. Byo, 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and а 
half column review of this book by saying; 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
сап be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLE OF THECHRIST. A Study 

in Primitive Obristianity, Ilustrating the 

rime importance of the Messianic Idea in 

ө New Testament, as the key to the de- 

velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, 81.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston, 


Sunday. By Charles K. pple, 
Minot J. Bavage, Charles E. Pratt, 
aod Wm. С, Gannett. 

Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cta. each; ten 
for 60 cts. ; one hundred, $5. 

Ежлвоя AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 

РА = (Ten for 80 cta.; one hundred, 


9) 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE F, R. А, 
Mxxriros for 1872, "73, "14, " 86 cta 
each; for 1876 40 centa; four for $1.00. 
XM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
а volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. Б. A. platform. $1.50., 


GENTS double thelr money selling Pr. 
Chase's Improved ($2) Receipt Book.” Ad- 
азем, Dr. Chase's Prin House, Ann Arbor, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


А COMPLETE ВЕТ of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No.1 to 15 inclusive, wil be mailed to 
Any address on thé prepayment of 80 СЕНТЕ, 

Address . THE INDEX, 

No. 281 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols. 2, $, 5, 6, and T) сап be furnished on ap- 
lication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
‘or 1871 and 1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by express at the 
1 expense. Address INDEX, 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 


I 8 317 8; 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 
express at the purchaser's expense. Price 

In advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
ashington Street, Boston. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


A INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
у 
celpt о! 


Re 
tional Р.О. Order payable to Francis Elling- 


wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.8.A. 
M ADAME FOY’'S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. For sale by ai! leading 
jobbers and retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED BOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


“ONKEL KARL," an illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for American youth 
studying German. Natural morals. No 
bloody crimes, No love-stories for “Boys 
and Girls:“ No hypocritical cant. Price per 
year, $1.50, 


*FREIDENKER" (Freethinker) a weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
out of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norance. Price per year, $2.50. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
А. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cènts esoh; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.00. 


Address, THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 
THREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in 'black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the a 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete | T. 


file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 


Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington 
Street, Boston 


ш O R G А N 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For а bandsome Certificate of Membership 


= ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, à still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership: 

ANETIOLE iV.—Any person who shall Bez 
one dollar into the tross shall pe enti: 
to а certificate, signed by the President and 
2 аз un annual member of the Na- 
tional beral League. Any perton who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more - into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as в life-momber. persons 
present aa members at the Centennial Con- 

of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


e. 
ARTIOLE V,—. . . All charter-members 

and life-members of the National Liberal 

League, and all duly accredited delegates 

from local auxiliary Liberal Leagues о 

ized in accordanve with the prov 

of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 


venta d votes in the Annual Con a 
Annual members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 


vot, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


IZ E! 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues, con- 
coring the privilege of representation by 
he gc meget САЗДЫ OF the 
Natio Liberal League, will be promptly 
sant on Applicaton; according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
a written роце Med by ten or more 
r and accompanied by ten dollars, to 

пе в charter for the formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal 


independent in the administra 
own local affairs, The effect of their char- 
ters shall be — to nnite them in cordial 
fellowship and efücient ooóperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual тон, and all communica 
tions of the of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 

ARTICLE XVIL-—Every local auxiliary 


ro 
entitled to send ita President and Secre- 
8 three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Beal of the National Liberal League, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make a fine 
ornament for any hall, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston, 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 " 
entitled. agu pagen, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 
contains; 


1. PATAIOTIO Аррдизв of the National 
Liberal League to Ше people of the United 


tatas, 
2. Carer RESOLUTIONS of the League. 
а. PROTEST of the пе Against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays, 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 

5. ExTRAOTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 
This is the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the nding contest 
over amending the on of Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion, It should be in the bands of RY 


TOT 


for 


; tultous distribution by earneat 
D 


tate Becularization, 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers, 
Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
posers: and postage, on the following 
_ 


FIVE HUNDRED 
ONE THOUSAND " 
N. B.—Feckagea of over 100 copies will be 
2 Ьу ех * at ре ера nse of the pur- 
ohaser, out any c. от » 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


—ͤ— rmn 


VOTER, and has been published M wore d : 
өп 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars 4 Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1877. 


WuOLE No. 400. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United Btates is built on the 
principle that the Btate oan be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church; in other words, that the natural 
reason and сопвоіепсе of mankind are a snfüclent guaran- 
tes of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that fres popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Charch is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religions rights and liberties include the 
right of avery citizen to enjoy, on the опе hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no Infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religions.opiniona which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the Mightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


Б. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freothinkors, sceptics, Infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
Solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties fs an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act In the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace, 


9. ‘Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which i» not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
tate in proportion to their success, and, по matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of ali oitizens in their equal re- 
Hgious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over exror, and of right over wrong. 


1. No religion oan be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not neod the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold, 


12. No religion oan be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Оһагоһ teaches good morals, of which justice lo a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in publio respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the acore of 
its good moral influence becomes ва wicked as + із weak, 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral Influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church hag the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Oonatitution Is no reapecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office із to establish civil society on the 
Principles of right renson and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
зеп who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental ides on which it is built, 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1, 


BECTION 1,—Neither Con nor any State shall make 
ting an establishment of ге] 


port any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
pects or ms bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
7 һ or of е people peace- 


e preas,or the right of p 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for в re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No raligious test shall ever be required аза 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any Btate. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ed for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of asg opinions 
be or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or Indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she ія not a voluntary member. 

SEOTION 8.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri 9 shall levy any tax, or make any „grant, ог 
appropriation, for the support. or in aid, any church, 
re) 1 — sect, or denomination, or * school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any Lp neg order or sect shall be taught or Inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in * of any religions charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. e 

EOTION 4. ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation 


GLIMPSES. 
S. H. M, 


THE WORLD moves, апі so does Philadelphia. 
The Permanent Exhibition is to be opened Sundays. 


ONE or THE ''Blue-Laws" read thus: No woman 
shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting-day.”’ 
Blue enough. 


"ANSWERS TO PRAYER" lately published, shows а 
large majority of answers“ were іп response to peti- 
tons for money. Does this indicate a religious aolu- 
tlon of the Jabor-protlem ? 


Mr. Соок asserts that God revealed to Solomon 
the lesson that man should be Industrious; but denies 
that God informed him that the ant lays up food for 
winter, He says “The doctrine is true, but the illus- 
tration ів a human error.“ 


IN THE SAME way Mr, Cook destroys the story of 
Jonah, or, more atrictly speaking, of the whale. 
Jonah had an inspired mission; he was false to his 
trust and was punished, That was God's part, 
How he was punished was left to the human fancy, 
and fancy inyented the whale. Verily, our Joseph’s 
coat is of "many colors." 


TRR Independent says of the Witness, started as в 
religious daily; It has had a great deal of sound 
moral sentiment, but has not had the news." This 
is an error. It did have the news; but ita news was 
too old by nearly two centuries, — perhaps we should 
вау віх, 


Mana 18 sald to be Inhabited, and Its appearance 
from our earth holds the balance pretty evenly be- 
tween red and green. Wonder how our earth suc- 
ceeds іп that particular? Does our red sandstone in 
the eye of Mars offset **we, the people"? It may be 
во; but we shall change our color when we have 
wiser grown. 

SPEAKING of Mars and ita inhabitants, It becomes 
в question of significance: Did Christ go there and 
dle fop their sina? Ressoning from analogy, we 
should say he must have. For, as we here came up 
from the earth earthy," even во must the people 
there have come up from the mars maray’’; and а 
Redeemer must have been quite as much in order 
there ал here. 

ONE THING: though Mars is reputed for {ts warlike 
behavior, owing doubtless to some “original sin“ 
just what it were idle to speculate,—it is to be hoped 


that the Prince of Peace found in that Martian 
sphere, among his professed followers, в sweeter tem- 
per and more winsome manners than vast numbers 
of his zealful disciples inhabiting our own planet dis- 
play. How disheartening it would seem should we 
some day get ап alr-line road through space, and 
travel thither to find things no whit an improvement 
on our home-sxperience,—Christiana there no better 
than other people! 


A PART of the time those Orthodox critica who, 
like Dr, Lorimer, deem it their duty to expose the 
folly and impotency of rationalism, assall the ratlon- 
alist with the charge that his only delight із in some 
new thing, that his pleasure ів in what is new and 
not in what Is true,—and they go ор to tell how old 
truth is—“like the most ancient heavens." Then 
they turn about, eager for a telling point, and declare 
that liberalism, scepticism, infidelity are not new, 
but older than Christianity itself. Is consistency 
never a jewel? 

THE Pall Mall Gazette wants everything in the 
Prayer-book that has the ‘appearance of absolution’? 
struck out. Also, it desires to strike at the root of 
priestly superstition by omitting the laying on of 
hands in the ordination service." It has been 
wrought up to this phase of disestablishment“ by 
the Priest in Absolution. It 18 becoming evident 
that the ritaalists have fired a boomerang which in 
ita backward flight will deal them в crushing blow. 
Is this the “wrath of man" once more '*pralsing 
God"? A . 

' Some оғ оов Christian neighbors have been ex- 
cited—as it seems to us unduly—over this line in 
Mr. Ball’s poem, To Benedict Spinoza” :— 

O pure as Christ, as deeply-souled! 
What is it they mean when they enjoin upon us all 


to be “Christlike”? Does lt mean that we must 
,have only likeness or an approsch to likeness to 


him, and no ''deeply-souled" reality? What is the 
doctrine of perfection“ as taught by Methodists? 
What does Paul mean when he says, Except Christ 
be In you, ye are reprobates,"—or worde to that 
effect? What did Jesus himself mean, when he 
said, Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect"? We wonder Christians do not accept Mr. 
Ball's verse as a tribute to Christ. “О pure аа 
Christ, as deeply-souled!’’ Must not al! Christians 
be even во when they are perfect“? Mr. Ball sim- 
ply bays he thinks Spinoza was one of those souls, 
and not a Dutch-Hebrew,“ as Dr. Tefft calls him, — 
if that be any discredit to a man. 


METTEN, Austria, le a new competitor for mirac- 
ulous honors. Four children ont gathering bilberries 
“saw very beantiful lady, with golden shoes, atand- 
ing on the stump of an old tree. She wore a white 
dresa and blue mantle, and held in her arms a lovely 
infant, clothed in a little scarlet coat, The children 
not only heard the Virgin's voice, but even that of 
the Infant Savior." If it be not irreverent, It occurs 
to us that times have changed since the days of the 
stall and manger. It is evident the children were 
more familiar with modern pictures of Virgin and 
Son than with the New Testament narrative. 


As AN offset—if one be needed—to Mr. Ball, we 
give the following by the Rey. Newman Hall:— 
Athens and St. Paul, 
“Athens, how grandly beautiful art thou! 

Thy dignity, in death, retaining long, 

In spite of conturies of cruel wrong; 

In spite of earthquake, lightning, war, e'en now 
Riseth eublime thy queenly, peerless brow. 

What names and memories to thee belong— 
Posts and statesmen; fields renowned in song, 
Where Athens guarded Greece from tyrante' thrall; 

Demosthenes; eventful Marathon; 

Plato and Socrates; great Salamis! 
Btill awes the soul thy pillared Parthenon; 
Thy glittering, templecrowned Acropolis; 
But of thy glories this surpasseth all,— 
Rough, naked Areopagus, and—PAUL! 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1816. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; bot 
that we assume no responsibility for этш else pub- 
lished in its columns and olaim no control or uence in 
ta general editorial management, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the em ерле. of сһар!а!пв in Сор- 
grees, in State atures, е пату and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and al] other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
onal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4 We demand that all religious services now sustained 

the government shall be al hed; and y that 

use pf the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

Му ва a text-book or avowedly as & book of religious wor- 
,8ball be prohibited. | 

6. We demand that the ар 


intment, by the President of 
tho United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. - 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in alf other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ishod, and that simple affirmation ander the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shal) be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 

the observance of Sunday as the Babbath s be re- 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 


*Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that АП laws 
shall be conformed to the тее ИН of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial riy. 


9. We demand that not only іп the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
ein Klon; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secnlar basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n to this ond shall be 
oonsistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above ia the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor Is Individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it without hia or its explitit approval: 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


The Radical Sunday-School — 


A NEW DEPARTURE—TRE IDEA OF ROBERT RICE ES REVIVED. 


BY REV. DAVID Н. CLARK. 


The recent hint in the columns of THE IxpEx that 
some account of the Sunday-school of the Free Con- 
gregational Soclety of Florence, Mass., and the re- 
sults of my experience as its superintendent during 
the past two years in respect to such work among 
liberals might be of interest to those who desire to 
initiate it, prompte this response. 

It {в an suspicions indication to those who, though 
they do not believe the time for destructive radicalism 
has passed, think that for constructive effort has 
come to witness the growing recognition of the worth 
of organization in behalf of the new ideas and princi- 
ples which begins to appear, and especially with ref- 
erence to the culture of tha young. It la evident 
that there is an awakening sense, in the minds of 
many, of remiseness In this particular, It has been 
the habit of radicais to point exultingly to the decay 
of ecclesiastical power,—the increasing disbelief in the 
doctrines of the creeds; to scornfully contemplate 
the misuse of the Church's energies and resources, 
whils they put forth little or no exertion for the sub- 
stitution of superior methods and convictiona, But 
this could not be tual, It was natural to the 
first stage of the transition through which we are 
рицар. 

The human soul incessantly demands an ideal (if 
It cannot accept what (з offered, it resorta to another) 
toward which it may labor and aspire, 

It was the persuasion of the founders of the Free 
Congregational Soclety of Florence, that radicalism 
Includes affirmations as well as negations; that there 
is something to bulld up as well as to tear down; that 
to pass the bounds of the Church le not to reach the 
end of philanthropy and culture. 

With a consistency, which is not always exhibited, 
they did not believe in detaching themselves from the 
Charch while they suffered their children togrow up 
under its influence. They did not belleve in that 
amiable indulgence and conforming disposition which 
allows children to be educated in what the parents 
regard false and pernicious. They saw that to pro- 
duce a more rational and better standard of human 
life than that which proceeds from the Church, they 
must begin at the beginning. Simultaneous, there- 


"fore, with thelr first steps toward the organization of 


the society, now somewhat more than thirteen увага 
since, a Sunday-schoo! was projected and set in opera- 
tion as a necessary correlative to lta contemplated 
scope and alms. As the society was not an evolution 
In the strict sense of the word, an outgrowth or modi- 
fication simply of some preéxisting one, aa is the 
case in certain instances in respect to those which 
occupy advanced positions, but was founded upon an 
entirely new basis—as it was, moreover, composed of 
а heterogeneous collection of parsons, and could bor- 
row but little from any previous experience as to 
plane and methods in Sunday-school work, or any 
other particular,—its course all along has been, and is 


Still, very largely experimental and susceptible to 


improvement, when such has seemed possible. Of 
course, thus forced to feel our way, as it were, to cut 
our own path, we are not vain enough to suppose, or 
assume, that It is the one which liberals should 
follow. We do not pretend we have attained perfec- 
tion in our Sunday-school, or present it as a model 
for the imitation of others. We are simply assured 
that we have entered in a spirit of faith and persever- 
ance upon the new departure which the time is call- 
ing for, and of which it does not yet altogether ap- 
pear what it shall be. We hold ourselves, as has 
been intimated, ready and eager for light, krowledge, 
and в tion from any and every source, Thie 
whole subject of the education of the young is so pro- 
found and Imperfectly underetood—1s, in so In- 
volved In the whole philosophy of human culture,— 
that |t requires all the wisdom, originality, and in- 
genulty that can be brought to bear upon it to effect 
the best resnlts. Meanwhile, much can be done with 
the fifty-two Sundays of the year in this direction, 
The Florence Sunday-school has proved, in all re- 
«реса, a gratifying success, That it is an ungues- 
onable improvement upon the ordinary one seems 
not only conclusive to us, but із the general verdict 
of liberal-minded persons from abroad who visit it. 
For some time after it began, the exercises of ite ses- 
sions were of а somewhat » o and less systematic 
character than at present, They consis of sing- 


ing, the speaking of pieces by the little ones, readings 


and extemporaneoue remarks by the elders, Inter- 
spersed with marching and gymnastic performances. 

h class was the possessor of a tasteful banner, 
upon which some motto correspondent to its age and 
К эф was inscribed. It was the custom, once а 
month, to distinguish а session аз an almost purely 
festive occasion, when a dinner or collation was pre- 
pared, of which both young and old partook, the 
tables being supplied by contributions from members 
of the society. onally, in summer-time, the 
sessions were held out of doors, In some favorite re- 
sort in the woods or fields, and assumed a picnic as- 
pect. But nearly all these usages, peculiar to the 
earlier period of the school, without any specific rea- 
sons that it would be easy to particularize, bave been 
graduslly given up; doubtless, as the n con- 
sequence of the change which the society iteelf has 
been undergoing,—the better established, organized, 
and working condition to which it has attained. The 
marching and gymnastic exercises have fallen Into 
disuse, though to what extent judiciously there may 
be a question. Very likely; auch an element might 
bq included with advantage In the plan of a liberal 


Sunday-school in some instances. Much would de- 
pend upon its character and circumstances, whether 
there is а competent person to direct the exercises, 
The class banuers have also been abandoned, and in- 
stead of the monthly festival and dinner, all that sur- 
vives of that nature ів our annual Christmas celebra- 
tion, which, as at present observed, is a recent Ado 
tion, and includes, instead of the usual tree as formerly, 
a dinner, with eoctal and literary entertainment, the 
distribution of gifta, and Ike associations of the time. 
The out-door Sunday gatherings have now no other 
representative, if, indeed, It can be considered such, 
than our annual summer picnic, which іо always, 
not for our own people alone, but for many outside 
one of the moet attractive occasions of the kind of 
the season. I have allowed my pen to run back in 
this review of our school, in order that the course of 
ita experience and development to ite existing status 
may be more fully understood by those who have in 
view similar enterprises; and that whatever it sug- 
ta, or we have let go that it would have been wis- 
om to retain, may be perceived and appropriated. 

I come now tothe conduct and condition of the 
school at present. It isthe custom of the society to 
devote сор forenoon to ita session, the afternoom 
being allotted to our regular public meetings, dis- 
courses, ôte. The school assembles in the basement 
(which comprises a hall capable of seating three ос 
four hund persons, with several adjoin ng ар 
ments) of {һе commodioos and elegant building 
known as Cosmian Hall, erected by the society some 
three years since, Its sessions occupy one hour and 
а half, opening always precisely at half-past ten, and 
closing at exactly twelve o'clock. Much stress is laid 
upon punctuality and precision in this particular, the 
habit itself being regarded as of educational! value. 
The number in attendance has run up to one hun- 
dred and twenty. Its average is about ninety. The 
usual p me of the school із as follows :— 

First: Singing by all present, so far as possible, 
accompanied by the music of a parlor organ, The 
books in nee for this exercise are The Morning Stars 
and The Musical Fountain, neither quite satisfactory 
to us, but tbe best for the purpose tbat we are ac- 
quainted with. This dxercise may be improved by 
being'led by а choir of young persons, selected from 
the school, under а competent director. 

Second: Introductory reading by the superintend- 
ent. This occupies, as а general rule, fifteen min- 
utes, and is rarely two Sundays in succession of the 
same character, It consists sometimes of а story in 
which some good lesson is conveyed; sometimes of 
fragments of poetry and prose; occasionally of a 
biographical sketch, an extract of hietory or science, 
or selections from the sacred writings of the исы 
of the world or the moralists, Pagan as well sa 
Christian, with such comments or remarks as the 
reading x в t. The school now resolves into 
classes, The Florence school includes at preaent the 
following: An adult class, composed not only of the 
oldest members of the school, but, in some instances, 
of the soclety,—one of Its most constant attendants 
being seventy-five years of age, with others between 
sixty and seventy and thereabouts, They are accus- 
tomed to withdraw to а separate apartment, known 
as the conversation room, and to discuss In an in- 
formal manner, and with the utmost freedom in re- 
spect to opinions, the various reformas and questions 
of the day. The class includes both sexes, and 
varies in number from half-s-dozen to twenty or 
more. Next In the order of the elder members of 
the school Je a class at present en In the study 
of Shakspesre. Its average attendance lu probably 
about fifteen young men and women, some of them 
married persons, under the directlon of a very com- 
petent lady of experlence and superior qualifications 
аз а teacher. The attention of the class was devoted 
last year to Milton's Paradise Lost. The plan of 
study embraced а critical examination of the char 
acteristics of the genius of its author, as exhibited 
in his great epic, with expository comments and refer- 
ences to the mythological and classical allusions of the 
text. It involved, witha study of poetry (toa certain 
extent), a review of the Bible and a consideration 
of Christian theol A method of similar critical 
thoroughness із applied to Shakspeare. The plays 
are not only read, but their various incidents, char- 
acters, and respective distinctions in respect to struct- 
ure and forms of expression discussed with reference 
to literary art and their moral bearings. A written 
analysis of each play, prepared by some member of 
the class, ls read at its close. The offences to good 
taste and delicate feeling embodied in the common 
text of Shakspeare mre eecaped by the use of Hud- 
son's edition; while the consultation and comparison 
of some of the innumerable compendiams of liter- 
atare, essays, and commentaries upon the author 
adds much to the study in Interest and value. Such 
has been the p of this class, the stability and 
faculty acqu'red, that the n who haa conducted 
it with such admirable skill and success is meditating 
withdrawal from it to Initiate some other good work 
In the school, feeling assured it bas attained to a 
polnt where it can sustain itself Independent of her 
assistance. 

There is, in addition to the classes described, one in 
book-keeping,—pursalng this study in the winter and 
geology In the summer, with occasional expeditions to 
a considerable distance into the country and camp- 
inga-out for this object; a class in American history 
(Higginson's), of young women, nearly all of whom 
are engaged during the week in factory work; & claas 
{n natural history (Morse’s First Book of Zoos 
one In botany (Mies Youman's); one in drawing; also 
one in Many Teuchers and One Lesson ; and three of 
a primary character, In which the time {a chiefly em- 
ployed in readings appropriate to those of thelr age, 
with conversation, There is nothipg arbitrary or fixed 
in regard to the studies.of-theolassos; the plan being 
to introduce new ones whenever teachers or scholars 
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can be found to engage in them, or ft is preferred to 
pasa from those pursued to others. 

Besides the classes just enumerated, there have 
been in the school others in physiology, political 
economy, French, German, an historical and philo- 
sophical study of religion, and in Mohammedanism. 

y way of digression, and yet somewhat in this 
connection, and as an illustration of the intellectual 
life of our village, which is mainly composed of what 
is usnally described as *''working-people," I may 
be permitted to вау, in thie place, that during the 
past winter there were week-day evening gatberings 
of a literary and social society, not to mention vari- 
ous musical ones; excellent day and evening schools, 
and a flourishing kindergarten; а superior dramatic 
club, with its presentation every few weeks of a h 
order of histrlonic entertainment; and classes in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, German (of different grades of 
advancement), and in sclentific and phil hical 
readings. As the larger number of these (the schools, 
of course, excepted) were an emanation of Cosmian 
Hall, and mainly, If not entirely, sustained by those 
identified with it, this fact may be regarded as evi- 
керет its peines A по — — 
ог ng айз some wo to ne, 

Returning to the exereises of our school: at about 
twenty minutes after eleven the classes dissolve, and 
all reassemble together for general exercises. These 
conelst of singing by the school, recitations, songs, 
dialogues, readings by some of the elder members, 
usually followed by extem eous remarks from 
the superintendent and adult persons; the whole 
conclading with singing by the school. 

here 1з в wheel within the wheel which I have. 

uet described—a smaller organization within the 
arger one, —which has proved so — and suc- 
Sessful an auzillary In the furtherance of the objects 
in view, that it deserves to be mentioned in this con- 
mection as necessary to a full presentation of our plan 
and the workings of the school. We call it the Ban- 
mer of Wisdom Association. It is distinguished by 
the use of a few simple ceremonies and symbols, the 
principal one of is a ladder. Each round corre- 
sponds to a certain virtue, and those who become 
members enroll their names in a book, with the round, 
or virtue, to which they propose to aspire. The first 
round upon this ladder is effort; and then succeeds 
abetinence from tobacco, intoxicating drinks, pro- 
fanity, justice, mercy, sincerity, good manners, punc- 
tuality, peace, parity, etc. The first Sunday in each 
month, in the echool, is assigned to this society, when 
the general exercises are arranged with reference to 
the virtue indicated by some round in the ladder of 
aspiration. This plan of arranging the general exer- 
cises occasionally with reference to a special subject 
we have found а very excellent опе. 

In addition to those mentioned thus In use, are the 
suggestions of various anniversaries, such as Christ- 
mas, New Year, national holidays, historic events, 
the birth and death of eminent persons. 

It will be noticed by the foregoing account of oar 
school that, contrary to usual custom, neither prayer 
nor Bible-reading constituted a part of our regular 
exercises. If any one should attend it at any time 
who desires to offer а prayer, I am very sure there 
would be no objection; while the Bible ís placed 
upon the same level as the Scriptures of the other re- 


Ors. 

An objection (а sometimes presented to our school 
because of ite secular character. Why teach," we 
are asked, what is taught in the common schools?“ 
Bat the fact that we find those who desire to engage 
in these stadies is in Itself a sufficient answer. Some 
maintain that it is defective and inadequate, be- 
canse |t has not a more direct ethical aim, They 
would eliminate the merely secular studies, and make 
all those of the school possess a moral or religious 
bearing. It le our persuasion, in answer to this, 
that though our school has not a preponderating 
bias on this side, Іа the distinct sense referred to, 
the whole influence of it tends to promote the higher 
eulture, to develop superior manhood and woman- 
hood. We hold to the conviction that such atudles 
as have been specified in connection with our school, 
though pursued — for intellectual ends, аге, 
nevertheless, necessarily moral. Whatever Invigor- 
ates or enrichee any part of our nature correspond- 
ingly affecta the whole. The rarely qualified teacher 
may make the dag-school, unconsciously alike to 
teacher and pupil it may be, more moral even than 
that of Sunday. 

And then, ag un, in deciding between what might 
be regarded religions studies and those we have In- 
dicated, the question arises of Herbert Spencer, 
“What studies are of most worth Р” 

Is the study of religion of any kind, even the 
Christianity of the New Testament, divested of the • 
pe festures of the old theology, as taught even 

liberal Unitarian Sunday-schools, likely to be of 
more value to the average boy or girl in the fatare, 
than that of science, history, or literature ? Of course 
this cannot be uniformly determined. Much regard 
must be paid to special circumstances. A word in 
relation to the furniture and apparatus of the radical 
Sunday-school. The place where it meets should be 
за inviting and pleasant as possible. The whole 
character of the school in its surroundings, and in 
al] respects, should be cheerful rather than sombre, 
The value of the decorative and tasteful should be 
recognized. Mottoes and pictures should adorn the. 
Walls, and objects which suggest thought and quicken 
the sense of beauty. It may enlist Its pupils in ge- 
caring minerals and specimens of natural history for 
this object. It should be provided with as good a 
library as it can obtain; with a black-board; а geo- 
graphical globe; with albums of cards illustrative 
of botany and natural history (such as issued by 
L. Prang & Co.); also of the likenesses of eminent 
persons: with some scientific instruments (a micro- 
scope for example); with whatever, so far as may be, 


can facilitate the end In view. Let no one lose heart 
at this formidable catalogue. The Florence Sunday- 
school has not yet attalned to this ideal condition, 
though It їв reaching toward it. 
One of the principal difficulties which the con- 
ductors of a radical Sunday-school will encounter, is, 
to procure sultable booke for its use, both for its li- 
brary and for teaching purposes, It ів impossible 
for any one to have any conception how thoroughly, 
notwithstanding the rapid change which is going on 
in the direction of an opposite tendency, our litera- 
ture, and especially that intended for the young, is 
saturated with theology. One can scarcely find a 
child's book upon апу natural subject, an account 
of birds or animals, or a sketch of travels, without a 
reference somewhere to the Bible, or an attempt to 
explain the ways and describe the character of an in- 
comprehensible being. Nor do volumes of poems 
and singi books for those of this impressible period 
escape the intrusion. As It is the alm of this article 
to be somewhat comprebensive in its practical con- 
siderations, Іп order to render it as helpful as posal- 
ble, I may be permitted to name some of the books, 
In addition to those already alluded to which we are 
better pre to commend (for use in teaching) 
than any with which we are acquainted: Conway's 
Sacred Anthology ; Stebbina’ Bible of the Ages ; Cox's 
Manual of ' Mythology; Clodd’s Childhood of the 
World, aleo of Religion. In this class should be 
mentioned The Youth's Liberal Guide, which has 
been announced as ready to be published by Prof. 
Н. M. Kottinger, of San José, Cal.,—a book of morals 
and religion for the young, whioh, РА it pravat as 
good as its pros us promises, w. в desidera- 
tum; Emeron Pa ; The "а Garland ; 
Baker's and Monroe's Books of Seleet Readings; The 
Truth-Seeker Collection: The Beautiful Book, or 
Poema for Young Children ; Frost's. Book of Moral Di- 
alogues ; Dana'e The Geological Story В Told; 
Appletons’ Science я; Pictures and of 
Animals for the Little Ones, by Mrs. Sanborn Tenney 
(six small volumes); South Kensington Science Lect- 
ve Steele's Science Text Books; History af Won- 


The 

Book of Religion; Patriarchs and Parables ; Hale's 
How To Do It; Mies Wixon's Apples of Gold; Mrs. 
Underwood's Herdines of Freethought; Hooker's 
Child's Book of Nature ; Fables, Illustrated by Sto- 
ries from Heal Life, by Mrs. Cupples (a series of sev- 
eral volumes); Cowdry's M: Anecdotes. 

Some of these need the pen to be drawn across 
sentences and expressions In places; but they will be 
found less exceptional than most of their clase. 
Doubtless many сап furnish а better list, or supple- 
ment this with others s» worthy. But this may 
serve аз в guide In the absence of another to those 
seeking such information, 

There remains another difficulty in. conducting а 
Sunday-school of the type under consideration, even 
when never so completely equipped with needed ap- 
pliances, It ſe to procure ers qualified to ren- 
derit е success. And yet this need not be во great 
asit might seem, It la not to be supposed that It 
will be easy to find in every community a large force 
of persons of speciál attainments for such a work 
ready to engage in it. Nor is it necessary. If it 
were во, the liberal Sunday-school would have to walt 
for a more general diffusion of scientific and literary 
acquirements among the people. But with such в 
plan and aids as have been suggested, it may be initi- 
ated wherever there ls a nucleus of ordinarily Intelli- 

tliberal minds. It is not necessary that the teach- 
ng be through classes on special aubjects in each in- 
stance, or of a scholastic character. It may partake 
chiefly of conversations and such general exercises 
as have been Indicated. Let those who are іп sym- 
pathy with the idea of the libera] Sanday-school, 
wherever there is a collection of such get 
their children together and o ize for the purpose; 
choose the most earnest and intelligent person (a 
woman is often to be preferred) for a superintend- 
ent, and teachers and methods will soon appear in 
unexpected abundance. 

It is not easy to put our faith always in new thing», 
to transfer our habits and sympathies from that with 
which they have been associated to others. There 
are, hence, many who, while they recognize the fact 
that the ordinary Sunday-school is, for the most part, 
a failure, serves but little more than to stultify the 
mind and lumber it with obsolete idess, would feel a 
distrust of the moral resulta of ona in which the re- 
ligious element is not more emphasized than in that 
which we have delineated. 

We are prepared to offer some testimony а this 
point, It is now, as has been seen, nearly fourteen 
ears since our school in Florence was first organized. 

uring that time, a number have passed from child- 
hood or youth in our school to manhood and woman- 
hood; some are the heads of families, and among the 
most prominent representatives of the community. 
Nor do we hazard anything in affirming of such in- 
stances that in all that constitutes good citizenship, 
the higher elements of character, or secures the gen- 


-eral confidence and respect, they would suffer noth- 


ing, in comparison with any of its members, 

he Sunday-school of the churches as hitherto 
conducted, is destined to be numbered with the 
things of the past. Thereis evidence of a sense of 
this among those who are identified with it. It ів 
not long since we saw it announced among local 
news that the Bible-class in an Orthodox school in 
our — had substituted for the study of the book 
just named, the Life of Washington ; thus adopting 
the Cosmian Hall conception. And at a recent 
country Orthodox Sunday-school convention, the 
pastor of the Church in Florence answered the ques- 
Чоп, “How shall we retain young persons in our Sun- 


day-schools?" by recommending а higher and more 
secular grade of instruction; the temporary suspen- 
sion in such instances of direct religious teaching, if 
necessary, and substitution of science, history, etc. 
Similar Indications might be mentioned which to 
show the growing dissatisfaction and change which ів 

oing on in respect to the operation and idea of Ortho- 

ox Sunday-schools,—indeed, among those of the 
Church of every kind, and their steady setting toward 
the radical ideal, The influence of radicalism la 
widely diffused and deeply penetrative everywhere; 
bat it needs a more organ! and systematic coóper- 
ation in order to contend with rd iren t of victory 
with conservatism. It has existed sufüclently long, 
and gone far enough among the elders, to turn it to 


more practical uses. Let us now give the children 
the benefit of it, and apply It to their education and, 
training. 

[For Тнв INDEZ.] 


А SUNDAY DIALOGUE, 


BY J. L. STODDARD. 


— 
BOENE: 4 City Street. 
Linseott.— Good morning, Mandel Whither 
bound? j 
Mandel.—To church. And yon? 
Linscott.—To the Art Museum, 
Mandel,—What! Is the Art Museum open on the 


Sabbath day? 

Linscott.—I rejoice to say it is. Why are you во 
surprised ? 

Mandsl.—Because |t seems to me a desecration of 
the day. 


Linscott.—A desecration to throw open freely to 
the public a collection of beantiful and refining 
works of art? 

Mandel—Yes; for the Sabbath is & sacred day, 


and— 

Linscott.—Pardon me; bnt why do yon call it a 
“sacred day“? 

Mandel. Why, becanse—because it is во; la it not? 

Linscott.—I do not think that It possesses any in- 
herent sanctity. Pray tell me your ressons for deem- 
Ing it thus holy. 

‘andel.—Well, its sacred observance ів commanded 
in the Bible. j 

Linscott.— beg your pardon; in what portion of 
the book? 

Mandel.—Why, in the fourth commandment of the 
decalogue, of course, ‘Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy." 

Línscott.—Precisely. But this Sunday of ours is 
not that Sabbath day at all. s 

Mandel, —Why, what do you mean? 

Linscott.—I mean that the precept of the decalogue 
is to keep holy the seventh day of the week; whereas 
our Sunday is the first day,—as you see, a very dif- 
ferent beriod of time, 

Mandel.—I had never thought of that. I heard a 
long sermon recently about the obligation of keeping 
the Sabbath; but nothing was said of this change 
дауа. Pray, how did it occur? Did not Jesus com- 
mand us to keep the Sabbath day holy? 

Linacott.—Not a word of any such command can 
be found in hia recorded sayings. On the contrary, 
he was, you know, several times accused of violating 
tho sacredness of the мт ang defended himself for 
so doing, saying that The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” 

Mandel.—But when the rich young man in the 
gospel is sald to have come to him inquiring the mag 
of life, did not Jesus tell him to keep the Sab 
as one of the commandmenta? 

Linscott.—On the contrary, The young man, if 
I recollect Matthew's story correctly, asked bim 
*«ohich" commandments he should keep. Jesus re- 
sponded by quoting almost all of them, but the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath 1s not mentioned among them. 

andel.—But did not his followers, the early 
Christiana, ＋ the day holy and obey the old com- 
mandment of decalogue 

Linscott,—No. On the other hand, they 
themselves as at once free from this law, which they 
believed to have bean abrogated by the advent of 
Jesus, whom they accepted as the Mesalah. 

Mandel.—What. proof can you give me that the 
early Christians did not continue to keep the old 
Jewish Sabbath ? 1 

Linscott.— Tou regard Paul, suppose, as a first- 
class authority? 

Mandel —Certainly, 

Linscott.— Well, he clearly taught that the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was no longer a necessity. He 
wrote to the Romans: One man eateemeth one day 
above another; another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully perauaded in his own mind. 
He that regardeth the day, regardeth it to the Lord; 
and he that eth not the day, to the Lord he 
doth not in” 

Mandel.—Is that all he teaches on the subject? 

Linscott.—Oh, no. For instance, he says to the 
Galatian Christians, who were being influenced to 
still observe Jewish ceremonials: “Нот is It that ye 
are turning again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye 
observe days, months, and tímes and . lam 
ay of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in 


Mandel.—This astonishes me beyond measure. 
Bat although his meaning is quite clear, Paul does 
not, I believe, alinde to the Sabbath by name. 

Linscott.—Excuse me; he does most emphatically, 
jud writes e the Church at Саны: "Let no man 

udge you In respect to the Sa ays, 

‘Mandel —This, then, Is certainly the view of Paul. 


t to my 

notice before! Bat how do the fathers of the early 

Church view this question ? | À 
Linscoti.—1 have in my pocket some notés ob that 


How strange that it has never been bro 
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very point. Let me read them to you. St. Augus- 


tine, for example, says: ‘Of all the ten command- · 


ments, only that on the Sabbath is enjoined to be 
observed figuratively; which figure we have received 
to be understood, not to be celebrated by the reat of 


the body." (Ep. ББ, c. 22.) St. Chrysostom also 
speaks s follows: For what p then did he add 
& reason respecting the Sabbath, but not in regard to 


murder? Because this commandment was not one 
of the leading ones. It was not one of those which 
are accurately defined by our consciences, bat a kind 
of partial and temporary one, And for thia reason 
IT WAS ABOLISHED AFTERWARDS!’ (Hom. 12.) 

Mandel.—This le remarkable. But tell me, Lin- 
atott, in a word, who St. Chrysostom was. 

Linscoti,—He was the greatest father of the East- 
ern, as St. Augustine was of the Western, Church. 
These quotations, therefore, are most Important as 
show tbe state of Christian opinion in regard to 
the Sabbath in the fourth century. 

Mandel.—I now see plainly that there must have 
been a change on the part of the Jewish Christians 
from Saturday, thelr old Sabbath, to Sundsy, the 
first day of the week. But I should y like to 
know, then, upon what suthority the observance of 
our present Sunday can be b . My minister has 
always argued from the stand-point of the fourth 
commandment; but I am sure now that this is no 
authority at all, since Sunday is not the day there 
enjoined to be kept holy, and because that was a 
epeolal precept for the Jewish people. Moreover, it 
seems that after the death of Jesus Its keeping was 
abtunlly preached against by Paul, as if it partook of 
a rbturn to Judalem ; and one of the greatest Church 
fathers states in во many words that it pep 
« Aénseott.—Well and truly said. Shall I tell you, 
then, what I consider the only reasonable ground on 

Sunday observazice can be based? 

Mandel,—Please do so. 

г Einscott.—Thé observance of Sunday, as a s 

day, is au institution of great antiquity, handed 
dawn to posterity from the primitive Church. We 
kmbw that the early Christians used to meet on this 
dey, talk of Jesus and his anticipated speedy return, 
Bing hymna in his honor, and partake of а meal to- 
gether in commemoration of the Last Supper. These 
services only occupled a small portion of the day, 
Bowever. During the remainder of It they worked 
аз usual. - 
* Mandel, —Excuse me for Interrupting; but why di 
they choose this day? 

Linscott.—Becanee |t was on Sunday (not the Jew- 
ish Babbath) that they believed Jesus to have risen 
from the grave. 

Mandel.—AHh! І see; and therefore they called it 
the Lord's Day” ? 

Linscott.—Precisely. в 

Mandel.—Now, wil you believe it? Until this 
conversation I had always supposed that the ^Lord's 
Day” and the old Sabbath which the Jews kept 
“holy” were the same! No one іп my church ever 
corrected my ignorance. But tell me more about it. 

Linscott.—Of course as the Christians grew more 
and more numerous and powerful, the “Lord's Day" 
assumed ter and greater prominence, as а day set 
apart exclusively for worship. Thus Jt has acquired 
through the centuries an enormous weight of au- 
thority. But in reality it resta on nothing but the 
long-continued custom of the Church ! 

Mandel.—Thie reason then la plainly the only au- 
thority which can be urged to support its holy obgerv- 
ance; and I am glad to ascertain exactly upon what 
basis it should be placed. I must say, however, that 
this ancient custom of the Church, around which 
eluster do many tender memories, seems to mo very 
venerable from its long sanctity. 

Linscott.—That is very natural and proper, Mandel. 
No liberal, 1 think, would fail to respect such а sen- 
timent In the heart of any Christian believer. What 
he does object to ls the arrogance of the Church in 
bre бн divine command for the sacred observance 
of this Sunday, and its infringement on the rights of 
people who do not care to keep it holy. It arbitrarily 
chooses one day as its ‘peculiar season of religious 
worship, abrogating the day mentioned in the Mosaic 
code, which it still pretends to consider Inspired. 
Then it forbids persons outside of its faith to spend 
this day as they prefer, and has the audacity to 
allege, as authority for this, the very command which 
it has itself broken ! 

«Mandel.—I fear you are right. But tell me, Lin- 
scott; do you not think that one day of reat and recre- 
ation out of every seven is necessary for poor, tolling 
hemanity? 

* Lénscott.—I do, indeed. And precisely for this am 
Iponstantly sining, But it ia just this day of reat 
and recreation which (pardon me if I spesk too 
severely) Christian bigotry forbids, It will not al- 
low this to be а day of rest and recreation! It 
nounces it a sin for the tolling, half-stifled, working- 
classes of our cities to roam off Into the fields and 
woods, to fesat their eyes on the beauty and freshness 
of green grass and running streams. It says, “God 
commands you to worship im on thia day,” which 
is, on the lips of every intelligent man who utters 
those words, a monstrous and deliberate falsehood | 
It declares: It is wrong for you to stay away from 
church on this day; wrong to read during its hours 
any but religious literature; wrong to play or hear 
any but sacred music; wrong to go npon excursions ; 
and to ride, walk, or sail for pleasure," Am I in 
error in thus stating the usual teaching of Christ- 
fanity on this subject? 

Mandel.—No. 1 am afraid it ls only too true. 

Linacott.—Now, why does the Church say it is 
wrong to rest or recreate in this way on Sunday? 
Because, forsooth, God commanded men to keep it 
holy"? But, ss we have already seen, God did NOT 
command that this day (Sunday) should be kept 
holy. Its sanctity depends solely upon а long- con- 


tinued custom of the Church. As auch, it should be 
binding only on those who accept that ancient custom 
as authoritative. To force It upon others ів t ni- 
cal! Let every man,“ as Paul says, be fally per- 
suaded in his own mind,” and act accordingly. 

Mandel.—Ought we, however, to be particular 
about the specific day, whether Saturday or Sunday? 
Perhaps the n did wrong to change; 
but will not God be satisfied with a seventh part of 
our time, on whatever day it falls? 

Linscott.— Whether God will be "satisfied," ва you 
call it, with any other day, as well as with the one 
which he le said to have appointed, is something 
about which I know nothing, and which you Christ- 
fans, who changed it, will have to settle with 
him when the time comes. Usually, however, when 
a command is issued for в certain day, it means that 
the order is to be obeyed on that da which ta speci- 
Лей, especially when no counter-order comes for the 
observance of any other day. But why do you be- 
lieve that God commanded even the observance of 
the old Jewieh Sabbath ? 

Mandel.—That is eneily answered. Because it says 
во їр the Bible. 

Linscott.—Do you mean to say that you belleve 
* statement of the Bible? 

‘andeL—Ye—es. I think I do. 

Linscott.— Tou are a student of geology and zodl- 
og Do you seriously tell me that you still believe 

е six-day theory of creation ? 

Mandel.—Oh, no! I forgot that for the moment. 
Of course all students of science have now given up 
that absurd Idea. 

Linscott.— Then you admit that some statements in 
the Bible are not true? 

Mandel.—Ye—es. But what would you say to my 
minister, who claims that six long ages may have 
meant under the imagery of ‘‘days’’ in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis ? : 

Linscott.—Indeed? Does he hold that theory? 
Then he should be consistent and say that a Sabbath 
ought to be some thousands or millions of years long; 
for the command, which he sup to have ema- 
nated directly from God's lips, states: Remember 
the Sabbath-day to keep it holy; for in siz days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in 
them ів, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath-day and hallowed It"! Let 
him either keep days throughout, or ages / 

Mandel.—I myself suppose that the author of 
Genesis meant, of course, literal days of twenty-four 
hours’ length, Of course this is a childish view of 
the universe as we now know it; but it was conso- 
nant with the ideas of that age. In the decalogue 
the same language is used probably for the sake of 
harmony. 

Linscott.—Both statements look then decidedly 
like human compositions, Do they not? : 

Mandel.—Well,—yes. But the decalogue cannot 
be & human composition! Such a marvellous code 
of morala could only have been produced by God 
himself. 

Linacott,—Indeed! Do you think so? Do you 
suppose that no tribes or races, save the Jews, ever 
framed such laws as those? Do e think that,sach 
an elementary code as that would not be early and 
naturally formed in — growing nation? 

Mandel.—i confess, I had thought ao, - 

Linacott.—Have you never read the moral precepts 
of Confnclus, who taught B.C, 551? 

Marídel.—No. 

Linscott.—Or those of Mencius, 371 В.С.? 

Mandel. —No. К 

Linscott.— Or those of Buddha, about 600 B.C. ? 

Mandel, —No. 

Linscott.--Y ou ought to read them. I are not 
only far superior to the ethical precepts of the Old 
Testament (some of which are highly immoral), but 
are equal to, if not in advance of, the teachings of 
Jesus himself, 

Mandel.—I shall have to verify this with my own 
ayes before I can believe It. 

Línscott.—Do so. I will place the necessary books 
at your disposal But we were speaking of the deca- 
logue; the Buddhista have one very similar to It. 
Its precepts are as follows: 1. Do not kil. 3. Do 
not steal. 3. Do not commit adultery. 4. Do not 
Пе. 5. Do not slander. 6. Do not call ill names, 
7. Do not speak words which ere to no pu but 
harm, 8. Do not covet the property of others, 9%. 
Do not envy. 10, Do not err In the faith. 

Mandel.—These are all negative precepta. 

Linscott.— Well noted. But let us look now at the 
Institutes of the Hindoo Menu (supposed to date from 
about ‘1200 B,C.), where there is the following ar- 
rangement of positive duties which must be obeyed, 
1. [^ contented. 2. Return good for evil. 3. Re- 
Bist sensus! appetites. 4. Abstain from unlawful 
gain, 5. Be pure. d. Be chaste, 7. Study sacred 
writings. 8. Acquire knowledge of the supreme 
spirit. 9. Bə truthful. 10. Abstain from wrath. 

Mandel.—This is amazing. But in our declalogue 
God himself s 8 these commands, 

Linscott.—How do you know that? 

Mandel.—It says во. 

Linscott.— Who says во? 

Mandel. — Moses, or whoever wrote the book of 
Exodus. 

Linscott.—And what makes you believe this man? 
add ake suppose because it is In the 

e. 

Linscott.— Would you believe such а thing if any 
man should affirm now that God gave him laws? 

Mandel.—No, of course not, 

Linscolt.—And you sald a moment ago that you 
did not believe every statement of the Bible. 

Mandel.—Well, I believe this statement. 

Linscott.— Why? 

Mandel. — Because the words of the decalogue are 
plainly those which God alone could,—oh! I forgot 


the Buddhist décalogue (laughs). I,—don't know 
why I believe it I. 

Linscott.—Nor I either, dear Mandel; especially 
when all great law-givers of antiquity were accus- 
tomed to sanction their laws by saying that they 


were communicated to them by the gods. They 

thus had far more influence over the le, Have 

оп коне Numa Pompilius е nymph 
в 


Mandei.—At all events, Linscott, we must agree 
that the observance of one day in seven aa a period 
of rest and worship ie a good thing for the commu- 


nity. 

Linscott,—It is, All I plead for ів, first, that ita 
enforcement should be placed upon its right basis; 
second, that it should be made a day of true reat and 
recreation for all to enjoy according to thelr own 
preferences; and, third, that the government should 
not draw а sectarian line and say that those who do 
not choose to observe the day as holy, cannot amuse 
themselves in festivities, or see works of art in. our 
museums, or read freely in our libraries, or attend 
theatres and oj in the evening. 

Mandel.—Well, to be candid, I am persuaded that 
Christians are wrong in thus interfering with the 
rights of others. Each individual! abould (under 
the necessary restrictione of good order) be allowed 
to pase his Sundaye as he pleases. You would not, 
on the other hand, try to prevent Christians from 
worshipping on that day? 

Linscott.—Certainly not. Let the pious worship- 
per go to church three times; Jet him fast all day if 
he so desires. But at the aame time, let the man, 
who wishes to go on a picnic be allowed to do po. 
Let him who wiahes to hear the operas of Rosalni or 
Mozart on Sunday evenings have the opportunity of 
so doing. Let the present Sunday laws which shut. 
up places of amusement, and yet wink at such plous 
frauds as ‘sacred concerts" and spoe al xl 
singing low d 1 about Jeeus, annulled !, 
would have Sunday a free, joyous day of repose and 
pleasure; a day of p: to those who desire wor- 
ship; а day of intellectual culture in museums, libra- 
ries and lecture halls, to thoee who desire such men- 
tal improvement; a day of Innocent country amuse- 
ment to the poor, working classes who have toiled like 
cattle all the week and who need this change; and.a 
day when а man can travel with safety and legal se- 
curity, on some errands besides those of necesel 
or mercy"! In other worde, a day of perfect liberty 
to all, on which Christian, Pagan, Jew, Freethinker 
and Buddhist, may all find an opportunity for such 
rest and recreation as they may desire, with perfect 
respect aud tolerance towards each other! But the 
bells have ceased to toll, You will be late to church. 

Mandel.—Ul not go а second time to church to- 
day. Your hand, Linscott! Thanks to this conver- 
sation, I feel that І am now a more liberal man. 
Will you allow meto accompany you to the Art 
Museum ? 

Linscott.— Most gladly. ig 

-Mandel.—1, too, am rejoiced that Ite halls are now 
open on Sunday. 

Linscott.—It 18 certainly a movement in the right 
direction. We see the dawning of what I trust will 
be a day of liberty and equality to all. 

(They enter the Art Museum.) 


[For Тик INDEX.) 
ANARCHY. 


BY HENRY DOTY MAXSOM, 


It le related that a Parislan of the seventeenth 
century chanced one day to hear that in Venice 
there waa a State without & king; and the notion 
seemed so ludicrous that he nearly died of laughter. 
With no less ridicule, and, perhaps, more alarm, the 
average man of the nineteenth century receives any 
presentation of an Ideal, Bocial system withovt а 
government. Anarchy—the absence of an àprij,— 
в central head, a governing power! The word is not 
particularly suggestive of millennial scenes. 

There ів a popular proverb that That government 
ia best which governs least.“ Therefore, adds Tho- 
reau, that would be supremely best which should 
govern not at all. Admit the premise and it is difi- 
cult to avoid the cogclusion. Is the premise true? 
Is "that government best which governs least"? 
In proportion," says Wilhelm von Humboldt, to 
the development of his individuality, each person 
becomes more valuable to himself, and is, therefore, 
capable of being more valuable to others," It is this 

rinciple alone which justifies the demand for liberty. 

he theory that there le any such absolute, inalien- 
able right is a figment of the last century. Freedom 
makes а man more individual; individuality makes 
him more valuable; therefore he ought to be free. 
But what is freedom? The privilege of choosing 
our own masters? You would still be а slave. 
ther, the privilege of being your own master,—of 
following out your own volitions to the utmost limit 
consistent with the enjoyment of the same privilege 
by your neighbor, Is “that government best whi 
governs least“? Unless the favorite political prin- 
ciple of the age is я delusion; unless the greatest 
рое freedom in thought and action is not con- 
осіуе to the highest human development. 

The typical American never tlres of asserting that 
our government Js superior to any of the monarchies 
of Europe. Why? Because there із more liberty 
since the majority rule. Is that a sufficient proof? 

berty vary inversely with the number of rulers? 
Was Athens three times as free under the Thirty 
Tyrants as under the oligarchy of ten, aud thirty 
times as free as under Pisistratus? “Monarchy,” says 
Proudhon, ie the sovereignty of one man; democ- 
racy, the sovereignty of the national Majority.“ It 
{в sovereignty still, though the agent which exercises 
itis changed. The people" rule. The limitation | 
of the power of government over individuale," says 
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fill, loses none Of its importance when the holders 
of power are regularly accountable to the commu- 
nity.” In our stereotyped adoration of the Goddess 
of Liberty, who ів supposed to preside over the na- 
tion, this principle is frequently forgotten, Che- 
valler writea of America as early as in 1835: “The 
infallibillty of the people, in everything, and at all 
times, has, in fact, become the received doctrine." 
The statement is bardiy an exaggeration. The sor- 
2 people,“ as в numerical majority le euphemla- 
tically called, wears about as regal a crown as that of 
James the First. The king has disappeared, but the 
“divine right" remains to sanction the power which 
has succeeded him. Voz partis majoris, voz Dei. 

Perhaps there i& no phrase more obnoxious to the 
Americay ear than “Church and State." It Is not 
because religion is disesteemed. Hardly any one will 
refuse to assign & at high importance to the relig- 
fous sentiments. It le not even on account of any 
wide-spread hostility to existing religious organiza- 
tions. But few, even among thelr most unsympa- 
€ critics, will deny their beneficent influence. 

hy should not the Church be united to the State? 
There comes from history a prompt reply. It is 
voiced in the martyr's moan. It is written in blood. 
„Religious freedom ls a sacred right." But what 
consecrates thís as the right of the race? If religion 
is beneficial, why not give it, in some organized form, 
the authority of the State? Because freedom is a 
crucible, in which the dross may be purged away 
from ancient faiths. Because, through freedom, 
truth may win à speedier victory; while without it, 
error, intrenched, may be able longer to perpetuate 
its power. Because freedom makes a man more in- 
dividual, and individuality makes him more valuable 
to himself and to society. 

The propriety of withdrawing State support from 
the organized Charch ie being quite guo con- 
ceded; but the principle which' demands the change 
їв receiving a very tardy recognition and а very par- 
tial application, Herbert Spencer tersely remarks, 
“Though we no longer presume to coerce men for 
their spiritual good, we still think ourselves called 
upon to coerce them for their material good,—not 
seeing that the one ів as useless and unjustifiable as 
the other.“ Popular faith in the ability of gov- 
ernment to create prosperity seems inexhaustible, 
Statute laws are confidently expected to nerate 
the very society which enacts them. Mankind is to 
lift itself in a basket. These sanguine expectations 
are dampened little, if at all, by repeatedly failing 
to be realized. The over-stimulation which results 
from government aid leada to all sorts of extravagant 
enterprises. Railroads are built where they are not 
needed, and cannot support themselves; immense 


pums of the money which belongs to the whole 


country are sank Їп river and harbor oa 
which benefit в very limited locality or no 4 But 
subsidies and appropriations are continued. The 
various d ents of public service already under 
the control of the State have vitiated our political 
system with their extensive patronage and facilities 
for corruption; and yet it la proposed to establish 
still other departments, Moreover, there із а graver 
evil than that which appears upon the surface. It 
oftentimes exists even when immediate external suc- 
cess attends а pollcy of government am. 
By assuming duties which should ba left to citizens 
singly or in voluntary organizations, the State dis- 
со individual enterprise and diminishes the 
sense of individual responsibility,—two factors easen- 
tial to give society permanent vigor. 

There із quite another field upon which govern- 
ment has been recently lavishing its fondest саге, 
The union of Church and State has come to be al- 
most universally decried; the union of School and 
State is being received with about as general appro- 
bation. It may be a thankless task to criticlee our 
pus schoo] system, thoroughly intrenehed as it 19 

popular affection; and yet it seems fair to inquire 
why primary education should be thus singled out to 
receive the ald of the State and submit to its control. 
Can the masses be trusted to manage their own re- 
ligious but not thelr secular education? Can they 
attend, unaided, to their eternal Interests which are 
more {mportant but less apparent; while as to their 
temporal interests which are less important but more 

parent, do they require the assistance of the State? 
perils of uniformity are nowhere greater than 
here. A secularized State must secularize !ta school. 
The pious Catholic must leave all adoration of the 
Virgin behind him as he enters the profane portals; 
the Evangelical can find no place within г his sa- 
егей book. The State blunts the sense of parental 
responsibility by assuming duties which Nature has 
commissioned and fitted others to exercise, makes 
Itself the foster-parent, and strikes a final blow at 
Individuality by forcing all ita wards into a common 
educational mould. 

There Is a central care which breeds local careless- 
ness. There ің an over-governing which stifles the 
very capacity out of, which government springs. 
Universal suffrage is not sufficient to guarantee the 
freedom of a people. What needs to be universal Is 
the right to govern not others, but oneself. That 
шау not be an wholly Utopian viston which sees 
many institutions, now public, more serviceable on 

rlvate foundations, government better administered 

being transferred largely from the State to the 
individual, order often more completely attained 
throngh anarchy. 


— — ees 


THE IDAHO TROUBLES. 

The existing Nez Perces outbreak deserves study. 
Itis understood here to result from dissatisfaction 
with agents and the location of the reservation, fed- 
eral non-observance of treaty stipulations, and the 
influence of Sitting Bull. The assertion is made 
that Joseph made claims which could not be al- 


_live upon а reservation. 


lowed.” Those claims, we here understand, calmi- 
nated in the demand that his people be admitted to 
the benefits of annuities relleved of obligations to 
At any rate, the attempt to 
force them to forego a roaming life would seem to be 
at the hottom of the present outbreak, and the mat- 
ter la one demanding the entire consideration by the 
government of the Indian question. The matter 
comes to the people of Montana, who know not when 
the four operating causes mentioned above may move 
the Crows to no longer follow the policy of friend- 
ship of во many years standing, and е hostiles. 
Their reservation was removed againat thelr consent 
to a point to which they, with good reason, objected ; 
thelr supplies have not for years been provided ac- 
cording to treaty stipulation; thelr agents have not, 
since the removal of Major Pease, been to their 
liking, and & amal] leaven of dissatisfaction ezlating 
in consequence, and particularly with one branch of 
the tribe, may, with continuance of these causes of 
dissatisfaction, yet carry the entire nation Into hostil- 
ity. Although at enmity with the Sioux—and deadly 
enmity, too,—the latter have made advances during 
the past three years which have received the atten- 
tlon of the Crows to some extent, and the Nez Perces 
surprise may yet be repeated by the friendly“ 
Crows. It may not be; bat, then, no one expected 
the Oregon outbreak. There is a question which 
threatens soon to be sprung upon the government by 
the Crows, and which will doubtless prove a serious 
one; namely, upon the construction of the Big Horn 
post (known at the East as one of the two Yellow- 
stone posta), the Crows may, and no doubt will, de- 
mand the removal of thelr reserve to the Little Horn 
country. The government will be forced to accede; 
or take the chances of trouble; for, unless amity 
with the whites may have dispirited them, they will 
make the demand in good earnest. As an illustra- 
Моп of the method adopted to secure peaceable ac- 
ceptance by Indians of treaties, may be mentioned 
the following fact: The Brunot treaty," which con- 
templated the removal of the Crows to the Muscle- 
shell country, received their sanction only upon the 
promise that their ex-agent, Pease, should be re- 
turned to them. The condition was presented, the 
promise was given; but fulfilment was no more in- 
tended than though the demand had never been 
made, True, the treaty (?) was not ratified; but 
had it been, what then? What а how! would have 
arisen from the West had а Nez Perces outbreak 
come from the Crows! 1 am advised that this prom- 
ise was made without the knowledge of Mr. Brunot; 
but it was made, nevertheless. Now I know nothing 

arding the fitness of this agent, or of the causes 
bringing about his removal; but I mention it as e 
liminary to the Inquiry. Why should not the Indian 
have а voice In the selection of his agent, —the man 
upon whom, theoretically, at leas s bread and 
butter may be said to depend? These Indians de- 
mand this man Pease; yet It is said they have had 
three or four agenta since he departed, and, while I 
know nothing against them, the fact is patent that 
the Indians have not been satisfied, and yet ask his 
return. Is it right that such a demand should be 
denied; such а departure from ordinary rules be 
legalized in во important а matter? Do Eastern peo- 
ple appreciate the moral importance of all these 
things? They lie at the foundation of the ter- 
rible, urgent, bloqd-spattered “Indian question,” 
Sald an ex-Indian agent to me this day: When I 
called to вау good-by to a certain commissioner after 
my appolntment, he said to me, ‘Now, my dear sir, 
you must make what you can and divide with the 
contractors, or they'll oust you before you know it!” 
He didn't steal and didn't divide,—and he was re- 
moved. Ah!“ said a lobbyist to an agent, who 
complained that fallure of supplies was lessening 
him hie influence with the Indians: ‘‘Ah! you don’t 
understand it; it isn’t the intention to expend upon 
any Indians anything like the amount of thelr ap- 
proprlatlon.“ Who told you so?“ asked the agent. 
“The of the Interior, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and a Senator, replied the lobbyist, 
And the agent tells me the supplies were purchased, 
for he had the bills; and paid for, for the bills were 
тебей and shipped, for he had the bills of lading. 
But the supplies never came, and the Indians cursed 
the white man, and the agent lost his Influence, and 
the Indian broke hls ''treaty," and roamed from the 
reservation, Had there followed a Nez Perces affair, 
all the West would have called for blood, What will 
the new administration do in these matters? It 
must not ask the army to go ont, fall/hearted, to 
suffer and pss. and dis and kill in support of a 
**policy" whose only result із robbery of the govern- 
ment, the demoralization of the frontier, and the 
forcing the red man to remain to-day the savage he 
was a centary ago.—New York Tribune. 


THE CHANGE IN ITALY. 


Laymen past middle age, or advanced in years, 
seem often to feel a positive difficulty in realizing the 
fact that they are the ваше men who, thirty years 
ago in the Sardinian States, seventeen years ago ln 
Lombardy, Central Italy, and the Kingdom of the 
two Sicllies, eleven years ago in the Venetian Prov- 
inces, and not even seven years ago in Rome and the 
1 of St. Peter, were llable at any moment to 

eavy penalties, to the choice between exile and im- 
prisonment, if they dared to express In public the 
opinions which are now the recognized and official 
creed of the Italian State. Legally, as regarde all 
outward acts, these men are free; but can It be mat- 
ter of wonder If the iron of a life-long servitude has 
eaten so deeply into their minds and hearts that at 
every moment we recognize the traces of a mental 
bondage? Nevertheless, the transition from an anti- 
national and despotic task to a patriotic, free, and 
independent future is steadily going on among the 


Taian laity. Its ogress ia most observable among 
e peasantry, and for that progreas the organization 
and discipline of the army 25 mainly to be thanked. 
The Italian officer has been the untiringand thought- 
fal teacher of the Italian soldier, and in teaching the 
Italian soldier he has been the best educator of the 
Italiam people. From official data, which will shortl 
be published by the ministry of war, but of whi 
the more important results have already been made 
known to me, it appears that, since the year 1859, 
when the old Sardinian army began to receive the 
conscri from the first of the new provinces suc- 
cessively annexed, not less than one million five hun- 
dred thousand of common soldiers have received in 
the Italian army the educational tralning imp 

to them by the younger officers. It would be dim- 


cult to estimate too highly the effect of this procees ' 


on the national mind. Raw Sicilian and Nespolitan 
youtha, whose entire stock of knowledge, until the 
day of their jolning the army, has consisted in their 
acquaintance with strange provincial customs, or 
thelr traditionary bellef in craze, loca! superstitions, 
have found themselves four times a week, during 
two hours each day for a period of three years, in 
mental contact with a class of as highly-educated 
and public-spirited men аз Italy can boast of. The 
mere elementary work of teaching the young 

to read and to write has been quite secondary to the 
contemporaneous work of eradicating the prejudices 
with which-his mind was overgrown. And this edu- 
cational process has been marvellous]y sided by 
another, òf all processes the beet fitted to Incarnate 
In the young soldier's mind the idea of Italian. unity. 
—his successive transference from Italian cities and 
provinces, speaking various idioms, and marked by 
very different customs, but all agreeing in the 

nition of that common country, which, had the Ш 
erate peasant remained in his village, would never 
have been to him more than a myth. The Neapolí- 
tan conscript who had been trained up in the ^ 
of St. Januarius finds, when quartered in Padua, 
that St. Januarius is there regarded as a very ipsig- 
nificant saint when ve ome with St. Anthony, and 
on his removal to his Bologna barrack learns that 
nelther St. Januarius nor St. Anthony is held fit to 
be mentioned in the sapie breath with St. Petronius, 
What deductions he may draw from the comparison 
will depend partly on his natural intelligence, partly 
on the tone of conversation which he holds with his 
superior officers, partly on the character of the works 
in the perusal of which he exercises his new sense 
of intellectual power. One thing Js certain: the mill- 
fon and a half of Italian peasants who have passed, 
or are passing, through this course of training, are a 
million and a half Italian minds in a most decided 
state of transition; and one cannot feel surprigea 
the undoubted fact that among this class 

many Individuals who subject to a searching criti- 
clam, and end by rejecting the doctrines of the Rom 
iah Church; and who, іп consequence, join the Wal- 
denslan or other anti-pspal communions.—Conlem- 


porary Beview. — 
Жог 


* 
TWO SONNETS. 
To Marshal MacMahon. 
О sworded President of ill-starred France! 
Thou com'st of such a race defeat nor time 
Can school thee, lift thee from the etagnant slime 
Of bigotry to heights, where brightly glance 
The rays of freedom. Battled long ago 
Your kindred for the Stuart, despot vile, 
And with him left discomfited their inle 
To dwell where priestcraft still ite blight could throw. 
As they the fatuons Stuart served, so thou 
His modern counterpart wouldat reínthrone 
O'er struggling eons of France, who thee disown, 
Branding with scorn and Infamy your brow. 
Poor leavings of Sedan! thy baffled sword, 
Ie all too dull to keep thee Gallia’s lord. 


To Gambetta, 
No recreant to Liberty art thou, 

Gambetta! but her clarion and tongue, m 
Haply from blood of Hellas nobly sprung. ' 
For from Phocsa sailed full many а wandering prow, 

When laid the Persian fair Ionia low 
In history’s dawn, and colonised Gaul's shore,— 
With blood, which throbs for freedom evermore. 

It matters not, In this her trial hour, 

Great champion, thy crest thou dost not lower 
‘To priest or tool of priest, whom thou dost know 
As everywhere and always mankind's foe, * 

Thy lipa, bee-clustered, gave no doubtful sound, 

"When lately maddenedtaotions howled around, 


To atop their clear, indignant overflow. 
N B. W. BALL.: 
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NOTICE. 


: During tbe month of August, my friend, Mr. 
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Е. A. A. ANNUAL REPORT, 


The report of the recent annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association has been published in the usual 
pamphlet form, and can be obtained at the office 231 
Washington Street, or at А, Williams & Co,’s, corner 
of Washington and Schoo! Streets, Boston, It con- 
tains the Essay by Rev. W. R. Alger on Steps 
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and the Essay by Mr. C. D. B. Mills, on Internal 
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Addresses by Mesars O. B. Frothingham, William 
Henry Channing, Rabb! Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley, 
and T. W. Higginson,—with tenth annual reporta of 
the executive committee, treasurer, etc. Price, sin- 
gle copy, forty conta; four, or more, twenty-five cents 


Persons sending for it by mail will address, Free 
Religious Association," 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 
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A WEEK’s rioting is enough in the New York 
Nation's judgment to start the New World on the 
back track to repeat Old World follice,—it wants the 
atanding-army doubled, and if need be, thribbled. 


We ARE glad to record the Springfield Republi- 
can's opposition to an increase of the army. It says: 
** At all points where the military for the moment fell 
short and after the fall danger was realized, the vigi- 
lance committee eprang into belng....]t is the 
American self-governing faculty which thus asserts 
Itself upon an emergency,—like the cat's ability to 
land feet forémost when thrown into the alr,” 


Tug Christian Beacon ів responsible for this incen- 
diary placard :— 

“Railroad men etrike! For better wages! Put on 
the brakes! Abandon thetrains! Burn the bridges! 
Tear up the track! Let no man take your run! 
Break the company! We mean the Bee Line to hell! 
and all its branches, Quit the service of Satan and 
serve the Lord Christ. Cease to do evil,—learn to do 
well. We do not promise you surer wages but better. 
For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. (Rom. 
vi, 23.) Hands wanted. Information given at the 
rooms of the Y, M, C. A." 


CARDB advertising ‘‘Redding’s Russia Salve," have 
on one side a plous little tract in rhyme entitled, 
"Please don’t Swesr," the last two lines running 
thus:— . 

“You would not swear проп bed of death; 

Reflect! your Maker now could stop your breath." 
We agree with Mr. Redding, swearing is foolish,— 
unless we make an exception in favor of the sort 
which comes forth provoked and flaming at long 
intervals, like George Washington's. We osnnot 
imagine, however, why Mr. ding should endeavor 
to frighten people by reference to thelr Maker’s abil- 
ity to "stop their breath." Ie it that, he ls really 
alarmed, or—he will forgive us—does this touch of 
“pety” smooth a highway to the selling of his salve? 


THE Christian Beacon aleo gives notice that 

No more strikes will be heard of when we have 
the t superintendent, the Lord Jesus Christ, at 
the head of corporation and brotherhood. With 
Christ in the office, Christ in the yard, Christ on the 
engine, Christ at the brakes, administration will be 
equitable and economical, Sabbaths will be days of 
rest, and rune will be cheerful, easy, and profitable. 
Let the world adopt the following great principles, 
and the question between capital and labor le at once 
settled : ‘Servants, obey in all things your masters, ac- 
cording to the flesh; not with eye-service as men 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing Сой; and 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance: for ye serve the 


Lord Christ! Masters give unto your servants that 
which 1s just and equal; knowing that ye also have a 
Master In heaven. But he that doeth wrong shall 
recelve for the wrong which he hath done, and there 
{в no respect of persons, (Paul to the Colossians.) 
Frame these words and hang them ір the office, work- 
shop, and caboose.' ” 


WE ouaGHT to make friends of our Indian foes. 
How to go to work after all that has gone into the 
hiatory of our dealings with them theae two hundred 
years—considering, too, what we are to-day and how 
Incapable we are of dealing well with one another— 
le à problem passing any immediate solution. But 
such a prayer ae Sitting Bull offered to the heavens 
before holding a conference with General Miles, came 
out of the heart of а man—If he were not also such 
a "gavage"—one should delight to know and honor, 
One of hls warriors filled a plpe and handed it to 
him, He held it for some time in silence. He then 
arose,—holding the pipe aloft, looking into the sky,— 
and prayed thus: The Almighty God sees and hears 
me. Great Spirit, bless my people, and give me power 
this day to protect and care for hem. Make me to 
speak the truth; and make the white man to speak 
with a straight tongue. May he who lles to-day die 
first." 

Tux GOOD there le In good Sunday-schools, and 
especially in the Florence Sunday-school, gets pretty 
well stated this week. We are aure our readers 
will find Mr. Clark’s essay and the other kindred 
communications — which meet this week in the 
columns of Тнк INDEX by a sort of unpremedi- 
tated providence—excellent and instructive reading, 
We have only this to say; that every Sanday-school 


Should have a motto as good at least as that Jesus 


furnished when he said, Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” “Forbid them not," but don't 
command them. Mr, Emerson has supplemented 
this with good council: It is time enough to answer 
questions when they are asked." Let the “twig” 
bend itself. Liberals should not take possession of 
their children’s mind any more than other people. 
Glye them freedom, and as fast as they are interested 
and inquire, tell them what you think, and let them 
ihen think freely and say for themselves whether 
they think as you think they ought to think. This 
we believe la what they try at Florence to do. 


Тнк Independent ia discussing the question as to 
whether ‘‘nine-tenths’’ of the rioters at Pittsburgh 
were Catholics, Bishop Tuigg, the priest who put 
his life in peril to persuade the rioters to ‘stop the 
Ares,“ gays: „ am told not five per cent. were Cath- 
olics.” The Independent, not satisfied, addressed lat- 
ters to several public men іл Pittsburgh, and among 
others received a reply from Dre Alexander Clark, 
editor of the Methodist Recorder. Dr. Clark, . judg- 
ing by the bits of Iron and the stones" thrown at the 
Bishop's bead, thinks very few loyal Catholics were 
in the crowd," and no greater per cent. were Protes- 
tante." The Independent thinks this answer eva- 
sive. It wanted to know how many were brought 
up under Cathollc Influences, and would call them- 
selves Catholic if asked what was thelr religion,—not 
how many were what might be called “loyal Cath- 
olles.“ It will "hold any religion responsible for the 
character of those who have been educated under 


it.“ There might be a greater justice lu this if 


Catholics were products only of the Church; but of 
those foreign-born Catholics who come to our shores, 
by far the greater portion of them are outgrowths of 
Protestant oppression as well as Catholic Churth in- 
fluence. Judge the tree by its fruits when you can; 
but be sure from which tree your apples fall. Eng- 
land must айвуег for Ireland quite as much as Rome. 


Mr. Conway writes to correct the Independent 
in ite criticlem of his Sacred Anthology, he being 
charged by that paper with “‘going out of his way to 
degrade Christianity and to put it below rather than 
above the other religions of the world." Mr. Con- 
way cannot understand this, since his work has 
passed through five editions and ‘‘met with approval 
In such various quarters as M. Renan, Max Müller, 
Von Weber, the Dean of Westminster, and various 
Orthodox clergymen and journale, and many of them 
baye used it to illustrate their views of the superior- 
ity of the biblical writings given in it without com- 
ment to those of other books." The Independent 
responds: "When we said that Mr. Conway ‘went 
out of his way to degrade Chrietianity, we used 
language too strong for our purpose. Mr. Conway, 
in fact, was ecrupulouely careful to put the selections 
from the Old and New Testamente into the same 
shape as that of the extracts from the ethnic Script- 
ures. But, by a choice of divers irresponsible trins- 
lations, by the acceptance of nnproved theories con- 


E 


cerning the late composition of the gospels, and by 
his assumption that the claims of Christianity are 
not absolute, & general effect of ‘degradation’ was 
produced." If it all turns upon this, that he did not 
assume the claima of Christianity to be absolute,“ 
Mr. Conway may ati!!! hold himself vindicated from 
the charge of ‘‘prejudice and want of catholicity,”’ 


Tue scheme of salvation," still so strenuously 
urged, that forbids. all expectation of eternal 11е?” 
or blessedness as a sequence of right living, seems 
not to have received from the lips of the Christ the 
attention commonly supposed, Conversing with the 
young man of great poasesaions,’’ who had, from 
his youth up, observed all the‘ Commandments, 
Jesus seems to have avoided all mention of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. Hearing what the man 
saíd of himself, he believed bim; looking upon him, 
he loved him. Tou have come nigh unto perfec- 
fion," he exclaims; do one thing more, and thou 
shalt be perfect." What lack I yet?" the man 
eagerly inquires. Now, had one of our modern 
Christian teachers been near by to make answer, he 
would have held forth somewhat іп this manner: 
„All you have to do Is to believe; belleve Jesus 
Christ came out of the beavens to suffer for your 
wins In yonrstesd. Belleve this, and you shall surely 
go hence in peace." But the only reply Jesus 
made was, Go sell all thou hast, and give to the 
poor; then take up you? cross and follow me." He 
did not tell the young inquirer’ how he bad been 
trying to reconcile God to him; buat he asked him to 
reconcile himself to the making of a great sacrifice, 
That was hard; he went away sad. Had he been 
asked simply to believe something, he doubtless could 
have managed that. One can judge as much, by 
seeing how eaolly believing is practiced In these times. 
What would the effect be if this same Jesus could 
take his place for в Sunday ln pome Boston pulpit on 
the Back Bay, and speak once more of the compara- 
tive ease with which the camel can go through the 
needle's eye? Would there be many “countenances 
gad“ ? 

OPINIONS differ a» to the Pan-Presbyterians, The 
Catholic World pertinently says: The ingenuous 
reader may Inquire, ‘Who are the Pan-Presbyterians, 
and for what purpose were they in council?!" То 
thie question it makes answer as follows :— 


“The 2 would be a natural one, and he who 
propounds it need not blush for his ignorance, The 
people of Scotland — — presumed to know all that is 
worth knowing about Presbyteriamism in all its forms; 
but it аре that, in certain rural districts of that 
very Presbyterian land, the impression prevailed that 
Pan-Presbyterianism was the title of а new sect in- 
digenous to America, and recently smnggled into 
Scotland, like the Colorado beetle; while in more 
learned circles of Edinburgh this bucolic delusion 
was derided by erudite philologists, who explained 
that ‘Pan-Presbyterianism le a learned form of atat- 
ing that Presbyterianism is Everything, and that а 
Pan-Presbyterian le a person who holds that com- 
prebensive yet exclusive doctrine.’ ” 

The World has its own opinion, which it does not 
hesitate to give :— 

er point of fact, however, the Pan-Presbyterians 
werd simply three hundred and twenty-five gentle- 
men, moet of them with the handle of reverend to 
thelr names, who claimed to be the delegated repre- 
sentatives of the various Presbyterian sects through- 
out the world.... Presbyterianism has a history of 
About three hundred twenty-five years, and in 
this period it has succeeded in dividing and sub- 
dividing itself, until even its own doctors do not 
know with exactness how many different kinds of 
Presbyterians there may be, or in what manner the 


` points of doctrine which separate them should be 


formulated," 

According to the World, one of the things done 
was the pe ане of a committee which hopes to 
be able to report In three years’ time how Presbyte- 


'rian can become reconciled doctrinely unto itself. 


The discussions that took place during the sitting of 
the Counell reveal the great magnitude of this com- 
mittee’s task. The widest difference of opinion ex- 
feted :— 


“A lay delegate, a lawyer, sald that if the Council 
once ventured to deal ‘with the very complicated, 
delicate, and difficult question of creed,’ there might 
be found many who would propose to solve the difi- 
culty by dispensing with all creeds, Dr. Begg at 
this point boiled over, and read the Council a severe 
lecture, expressing tbe disgust with which he had 
listened to some of the statements which had been 
made and apparently accepted, 

„Every age had із own theology’! (Laughter and 
applause. ) а did not In the least believe that. 

heológy had been the same since the days of Eden. 
The idea of having a new theology nt every stage was 
а blunder. (Laughter.) They heard of discoveries 
being made, but these discoveries were only resur- 
rections of old errors. (Laughter.) He found a re- 
volt against the divine authority and the divine 
word, and the rebels were the discoverers of these 
new theologies.” ( 
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EDWARD D, LINTON. 


Edward D. Linton died on the morning of the 17th 
inst., aged sixty-three. Twenty months had passed 
since he was stricken down with paralysis, while at- 
tending a labor-meeting at John А. Andrew Hall. 
A year or во previous he had been deprived of work 
as ehip-carpenter at the Navy Yard іп consequence 

of the support he gave General Banks, then running 
for Congress in opposition to the regular Republican 
candidate, From that time he was unable to obtain 
Steady employment, and times went hard with him. 
Hie was not of the complaining spirit, and only his 
most intimate friende realized the struggle he passed 
through. Goethe's mother said of him: When my 
son has a sorrow he makes a poem of it," So by а 
native impulse Mr. Linton was wont to turn to good 
account whatever misfortune befell him. He did not 
permit the absence of '"'civil service reform“ at the 
Navy Yard to discourage him; he was stimulated to 
greater effort in the cause he had so early espoused. 
But it aleo may be said to have helped hasten his 
death, quickening а mind already too active and un- 
remitting In Its labors. Mr. Linton was naturally of 
а robust constitution, and he held on to life with a 
tenacity that was marvellous, scarcely partaking of 
nourishing food during his long illness. Nature at 
Inst reluctantly gave way, and in death he was only a 
skeleton; but up to the last moment, save some tem- 
porary wanderings in the first part of his sickness, big 
mind beld its steady polse ; his intellectual vision was 
clear and serene, 

Mr. Linton was born at Edgartown, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. He early went to New Bedford, and was ap- 
prenticed to a boat-bullder. There, besides long 
hours at his trade, he persevered in his own educa- 
tlon, declining forthat purpose the almost imperative 
command of hie employer to attend church, he feel- 
ing that he could and ought to spend his spare hours 
better. It Is plain, however, although he had as 
then not thought very seriously on tbe subject, his 
young life had been tinged with scepticism touching 
the Orthodox creed. For when he chanced to stray 
into the Unitarian Church and listen to Orville 
Dewey, he told a young friend that he had just heard 
for the firat time something he could believe. After 
that, when Waldo Emerson was for a short time oc- 
cupying the Unitarian pulpit there, he and bie friend 
both went into raptures, and felt that they were *'liv- 
ing in a new world." At the age of nineteen he was 
trying to give expression to his thoughts in the Bos- 
ton Investigator, then under the management of 
Abner Kneeland, 

But Mr. Linton’s experience as an apprentice, and 
the general condition of the working-people with 
whom he came in contact, made the deepest Impres- 
sion on his mind, and turned him to thinking of 
measures of relief for the common laboring class. 
He es poneed the ''ten-hour"" proposal, and labored 
for it until President Van Buren’s order adopting it 
as the system on all government works. 

Mr. Linton was early in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, but not without his eyes still open for the 
wrongs of all races, and with a word for their redresa. 
It ls related that he presented in sn anti-slavery 
convention & resolution to the effect that there were 
working people In England whose prospect for them- 
selves and thelr children's children was no whit 
better than that of slaves of the Southern States; 
that the abolition of chattel slavery was only one 
phase of а world-wide problem. He thus early 

“In grasp of thought the future held," 

and lived to hear the news of the country’s awaken- 
ing forty years later to the reality of his vialon. Mr. 
Linton's zeal in the anti-slavery cause wat in no 
ways lessened by this larger view. He was the one 
young man determined Frederick Douglass should 
have a hearing in New Bedford. When the bill-poster 
dared not risk his life in putting up the bills, he 
traversed the city one cold winter night, and the next 
morning at every etreet-corner the people had the 
news,"—they were to be “agitated” on the subject 
of human freedom by an ex-slave, Mr. Linton's 
anti-slavery work, though less prominent than some, 
was always to be counted on. He was an intimate 
friend of N. P. Rogers, and by his transcendental 
instincts allied himself mainly with that wing of the 
old abolitionists, which Rogers may be sald to have 
led, 

As а labor-reformer Mr. Linton has had quite a 
following of quiet but interested friends. Much of 
his work has been in socia! conversation, though he 
has contributed to several periodicals, and published 
some discussions of the labor-question in book-form. 
Among the latter may be mentioned Specific Pay- 
ments Better than Specie Payments, and Conversations 


press, 

Mr. Linton early became acquainted. with Josiah 
Warren, and remained bis life-long friend. His views 
of labor were largely influenced by Mr. Warren, and 
he became a ful) bellever in Mr. Warren’s Cost Prin- 
elple; but it was as the result of careful study and 
mature conviction. Intellectually he stood on his 
own feet; not too proud to learn of others, but desiring 
that whatever he recelved should be made his own 
by intelligent appreciation, and s0 become a part of 
his own thought And then the unresting desire 
of his life was to impart to others willing to receive 
all he had gained for himself. 

Aside from all questions of reform, all consider- 
ation of new views, there always stands a question 
friendship delights to answer: What of the man him- 
self? Few, If any, in Mr. Linton's wide circle of 
acquaintances are not eager to give almost unre- 
stricted expression to their sentiments of deepest 
esteem. No one ів blest in life in whose nature 
friendships are not folded and sacredly cherished, 
Mr. Linton's life was rendered bappy In thie respect 
from his cradle to his grave. We do not fail to re- 
member here the falthful love, the untiring devotion 
of his nearest companion in life, as through weeks 
and months, day and night, she has watched and 
ministered to his helplessness, until now she is her- 
self stricken down and rendered an invalid, per- 
chance, for life. It ів no slight tribute to Mr. Linton 
that he could inspire the affection and sacrifice of 
one 80 gifted Intellectually, so modest and true in all 
her ways. à 

Theodore Parker іп discussing the forms of great- 
ness, speaks of four different kinds: bodily greatness, 
crafty greatness, intellectual greatness, and religious 
greatness, Of the two former, Mr, Linton could not 
boast, Hisclaim to the third іп eminent degree his 
friends may assert, By the fourth, Mr, Parker meant 
the power of justice, love, and obediencs to the 
Eternal Right." If to be obedient in this wise is to 
be religious, Mr. Linton was a religious man, one 
among ten thousand. If true grestneas comes also 
of such obedience, Mr. Linton achieved true greatness 
and true success. His life haa not been a public one, 
bat one hid ір its own unselfishness. The public will 
not be able to lay its hand upon any great finished 
‘work or institution he has established. The work he 
did was without observation; but none the less great 
it may have been for that reason. Who can tell the 
force or the the flight of an idea? Mr. Linton sowed 
as not expecting to reap again, save in the surety of 
his own soul that he did not sow in vain. “He lived 
the life he desired to," sald one at his funeral, and 
it was beautiful.“ 

“The вип get, but set not his hope. 
Stars rise; Ша faith waa earlier up. 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his aye; 


And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.“ 


A GLANCE AT THE FREE BELIGIOUS 
REPORT. 1 


The report of the late Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association shows the proceedings to have 
been of much Interest. Mr. Alger's fine address 
leaves in clearer light the Steps toward Religious 
Emancipation,” and Mr. Mills well states the Inter- 
nal Dangers to Free Thought." There are other 
shorter but interesting addresses reported, and two or 
three original hymns which show that the new relig- 
lon sings and knowe how to sing. One of these Mr, 
Wasson contributes; its last atanza we desire to quote: 

“Blow, winds of thought! to clear our skies, 
That vex the light with darkening change! 
No more let clouds the day disguise, 
No more man's heart to man be strange." 
We quote it, and say in good Methodist fashion, 
„Amen!“ 

Turning the leaves we come upon some remarks by 
William Henry Channing which arrest attention, and 
to which in part we cordially assent, We would be 
glad to speak of this we like and commend, but опг 
apace will only permit of a few words of diseent, and 
those will necessarily have to be abrupt, Mr, Chan- 
ning fell Into the fault of making an ‘‘odious’’ compar- 
ison. He speaks of Jonathan Edwards, Ellery Chan- 
ning, and Theodore Parker as the ‘‘eagles,”’ and of 
Thomas Paine as the turkey-buzzard.” He ‘thinks 
Paine was no representative of Free Religion, and 
that there are "vastly better" representatives than 
he of the free-reason, He tolls of his voyage 
across the ocean once, when the captain, a ter- 
ribly tough old John Bull,“ pointing to, the 
American flag with ita eagle on its folds, sald: 
It's only a turkey-buzzard, after all.“ The old 


on the Currency ; this last is now going through the, 
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Adam in him naturally got the start of him, and he 
would liked to have knocked that captain down. 
Considering this experience, we are something sur- ' 
prised that he should come home to repeat himself 
the eame offence under not dissimilar clrenmstances. 
As he worships the old flag, so there are very many 
who think highly, and with good reason, of Thomas 
Paine. In their eyes he із ая much of ап eagle“ as 
anybody America has produced; and one can imagine 
thelr fury on hearing Paine pronounced only s tur- 
key-buzzard," to reach an emphasis before which Mr. 
Channing's, at the disparagement of the eagle on our 
flag, would pale. 

Thomas Paine lived in an age when the free - rea- 
son had to manifest itself differently, perhape, than 
it needs to now; but it seems ont of all harmony with 
the facts to say that he was not one of the best rep- 
resentatives of it the Free Religious Association 
could select. He was a veritable John the Baptist 
of these modern times preparing the way in a wilder- 
ness of American superstition and Ignorance for all 
the liberal teachers who have since appeared. 

— — M 


LITERABY NOTICES, 


THE second appearance of the Radical Review mors 
than fulfils the promise inspired by the first. To be- 
gin with, its pages are beautiful to look at, There is 
no review or magazine 1п this or in any country that 
presents within a more attractive appearance. Dem- 
ocratic enough lu spirit, It yet does not scruple to go 
dressed ss well as anybody. Some have objected to 
Ita cost, and to ite being gotten up in so expensive a 
style. As a reform Review it ought to go clad In 
cheap and unpretentious garb, во that “laboring men“ 
could afford to take It, е dissent ín toto to all this. 
By ita appearance it asserts the right of the true and 
the beautiful to go hand in hand, and this for all 
laboring men and women throughout the land. 
8 however scrimped in their income, 
should find In this Review an opportunity of invest- 
ment, that they may become capitalists in ideas,—lay- 
ing up for themselves not simply treasures on 
where moth and rust doth corrupt and thieves break 
through and steal. Where they absolutely find it im- 
possible to become individus! subscribers, let them 
club by the half-dozen or dozen. ‘Its appearing but 
ones in three months affords ample opportunity for 
such codperative enterprise. The articles in this 
issue of the Review directly discussing the labor- 
peoien are by Mr, Spooner, Mr. Andrews, and 

roudhon, as translated by the editor. Mr. Spooner 
gives a very careful atudy of “The Law of Prices," —an 
article which, by ita great ability, demands and will 
receive attention, whether the reader wil) or will not 
be led to sdopt its conclusions. Mr. Andrews dis- 
cusses the “‘labor-dollar” as a medium of exchanging 
**price-bearing commodities" equitably. The arti- 
cle ів one of the clearest e ons of Josiah War- 
ren’s “Equitable Commerce’’—Mr. Andrews calls it 
radical political economy; we should rather say with 
Prondhon, social economy—yet presented. 
hon begins, “I affirm the REALITY of an economic 
science,” an 


peared. 
Ite biographical part is Intensely interesting, and its 
analysis there has 


Orthodox Basis of Revivalism,'' 
bearing on the labor question, as there із nothing the 
average workingman more needs than emanicipatiqn 
from superstition and the supremacy of priest and 
the idolatry of the Bible. Mr. Ball's poem, “Paul at 
Athens," will bs apt to stir the indignation of all true 
Paulites,—and we confess, to a degree of incredulity. 
Let the reader judge: 


Zenlot uncouth, whose seething braies 
With theomantac visions glows, 

What seek'st thou where Athena's fane 
Beporpied mount and sea o'erbrows? 

Му desert-cradied prophet here 
His mystic rancor ever poured: 

But blne-eyed Pallas, calm, austere, 
The might of reason, is adored. 


To song and dance and joyous thought 
The inuse of Hellas sane inspires; 

No dream of doom the soul o'erwrought 
To pentecostal madness fires. 

Yon is the stately Ston, where 
Wise Zeno taught with fluent might; 

Amid his *. — upilla there 
Berenely walk Stagirite. 


Of hero-moulding ethícs stern 
The founder one; the laws of thought 
The other clearly did discern 
With keenest Introvision fraught, 
О wandering dreamer! well may shine 
With wild, unsteady light thine eyes, 
Gazing at altar, marble shrine, 
Where glorious shapes of beauty rise. 


Bards, sages, artists, statesmen а, 
With Jove-llke brows, э noble throng, 
In bronze and atone, on every hand, 
Confront as thou mov'st along. 
What bring'st thou from the desert Er, 
Palm-shaded sand and blazing sun? 
Fanatic zeal! thou com'st to mar 
All that the might of thought has done, 


Reason моу ay narrow race 
Unheeded—nigh dethroned tn thee. 
Thou heraldest the mind’s disgrace, 
First of a priestly pedigree. 
Because of thee for ages ong 
Shall thought in chains and darkness sit, 
While reign в wild and E Li throng 
Of monks, fierce foes of wisdom, wit; ` 
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And science, manhood, leave the world 
In total, thousand-yeared eclipse; 
Benso, judgment, into exile hurled, 
No utterance find from human lips. 
Fanatic Asia's rancor fierce 
Shall poison Europe's spirit prond; 
Long. long ‘twill be ere reason plerce 
With sun-bright shafts faith's murky cloud. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for September, there is 
a short story, The Child of the State," signed 
“S. A. L. E. M.," excellently written, and full of 
incident pertinent to the times. The writer evidently 
draws largely from intimate observation, and relates 
the inside workings of the ‘Reform School” with a 
fidelity which ought, together with the revelations of 
Legislative investigating committees, to draw largely 
upon publicattention. No greater eyile beset our ciy- 
Шгацоп than these so-called Reform Schools“; and 
their damage is all the more real in that they stand 
before the public mind in the guise of the wisest 
manifestations of philanthropy. "Of the two sexes, 
as this writer'e story Illustrates, the boys, as ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the State,“ have by far the best of it; apd 
when we have said this, the fate of the girls certainly 
cannot be said to be enviable. Mrs. Keyes is on a 
visit to the Reform School. She frees her mind to 
the Superintendent :— 

“T have spent ten years studying the classes from 
which our reform schools, our houses of correction, 
and our jails are filled, and this la my conviction: 
that you take the children who are the worst born 
and bred in the world, and put them under circum- 
stances which would render desperate, and conse- 

uently depraved, the best nature you could find. 

our system 1s а fallure, and you know It is.” 

The eyes of the superintendent contracted savagely 
for an instant. Then he said, аз mildly as ever, 
“Оп the —— & large proportion of the 
boys who leave this school go to earning their living 
honestly, and lead respectable lives." 

„Aud the girls?“ 

“Oh, the girls! Well, —the girls are a great deal 
worse. Women always are worse than men, you 
know, when they are bad. There's a pecullar devil 
in women, somehow, begging your pardon." 

"You mean that you do not reform the girle,” 
sald the lady, curtly. 

No; there ів no possibility of reforming the girls. 
It is merely в house of correction for them, and 
serves a very good purpose in keeping them out of 
mischief for a few years, at least.“ 

"Апа you only reform more boys than girls,” said 
Mrs, Keyes, with some indignant passion In her 
voice, because you don't undertake to cure the girls 
of the same faults; and it ls no matter, when they go 
ont Into the world, whether they have or acquire 
vices or not. No, there Is another reason why you 
reform more boys. You treat them better, with 
more rea 
them. You teach them a ful trade. You give 
them a decent yard to play in. You give them good 
seata at chapel. But what do уоп give to the girle 
to reform them? Vacant minds, a diame) present, 
and despair for the future. There's a lar devil 
in women, la there? You remember what the Bible 
Says. You may pweep that chamber empty of devils 
as many times as you please, and they will come 
back, If you put it | else in the place. Take that 
child, ip there, who had the rags for her doll. Any- 
body can see what a nervous, impressible, reatiess 
creature she is. If she ís chained down to this of 
hopeless monotony, without change and without 
chance, of course her feverish feelings will find ап 
outlet In some wrong way." 

We have particularly called attention to this article 
because of ite bearing on a subject of late made 
prominent by ап apparently serious attempt to er- 
amine into the workings of some of the Reformatory 
institutions of Massachusetts. Other contributors 
furnish entertaining and Important matter, To the 
students of Dickens, Mr. Edwin P. Whipple offers 
one of his best essays; Mr. Howells adds to his com- 

, ody; 4 Counterfeit Presentiment” ; and David A. 
Wells has an instructive paper entitled Are Titles 
and Debts Property?" His opening sentence is a 
reminder of а common өреде worth quotíng: 
"People in general act very much like the crows 
in the fable, So long as the wood-chopper and his 
sons talked about cutting down the trees, the crows 
did not much concern themselves; but when the 
blows of the sxe began to be heard in their {mmedl- 
ate vicinity, the question of changing their roosting- 
place became a. matter of practical individual im- 
portance.” 


LABOR NOTES. 


— There ів better feeling throughout the country. 


— The reason of it is the faith of Americans is com- 
ing to thelr rescue. 


— America ів yet young, and whatever seems inevi- 
table and necessary to be done, she has no misgiv- 
ings. She will “do it up brown." 

— We have not yet settled into the ‘‘sear and yel- 
low leaf,"—5o to speak. In fact, we have scarcely 
yet settled into anything we can call absolutely our 
— from choice. We have been drifting,—taking our 
chances. 


— We have had to wear out our old clothes,"— 
foreign clothes, We are getting threadbare of late, 
fast. Now then, a direct, atralgbt look at first prin- 

' ciples, and let us see if we have settled down to 
a system of labor and labor-exchange it will do to 
awear by. 

— The “demand” ia so great, the price of ink is 
likely to go up,—so many pens are busy solving the 
„question of questions," We shall get aurfeited, no 
doubt. Tie as if we were all at school: so are we, 
and our master is necessity. Let each and every one 


and thus you inculcate self-reapect ln 


take to his and her task; we shall find the answer in 
due time, It we faint not. 


— One other admonition, good friends. Let us 
keep sweet-tempered. Now that we have had our 
“French Revolution,” let ns make an end of it, by 
some genuine display of good-nature over our folly; 
strong in the faith that we can pea ge things if 
we have a mind to. We cannot recall the paat. It 
was needed for our purging. Let us see that we get 
purged ; but no more fighting. 

— There are some things that stand in the way of 
the peaceful, codperative disentanglement of our 
difficulties. One of those thinge is foremost, and 
needs a word, If not many, to demolish It. It is 
в miserable dletrust and mlerepresentation of one 
another, Not one of us is able to state an opponent’s 
position without making him appear elther a fool or 
a knave. What Whately calle ‘illegitimate infer- 
ence" is more common than wilful misrepresenta- 
Шоп; but both abound extravagantly, When we 
think that another believes „ be- 
cause It во seems to us, we may remember with profit 
that if it were awful in his eyes he would not cherish 
it; either he sees what we don't see, or he don't see 
what we вее; try to see all he sees, or enable him to 
eee all you see. Let denunciation and calling of 
names end! 

— A curlosity-dealer carried with him to the 
studio of sn artist a picture which he had just 
bought, with the view of re-selling It to advantage. 
I gave only £10 for it,’ cried he, panting for breath. 
The artist ran his hande through his hair. ‘Ten 
pounds, eh? Well, that’s about what it’s worth.’ 
‘Jant worth more? Not more than ten pounds? 
Then I’ve been robbed!'" This story is going the 
rounds of the papers, and everybody who reade it no 
doubt sees the point. The poor "curiosity dealer" 
considered himself robbed“ because he did not buy 
hia picture for less than it was worth; that is, be- 
cause he had not robbed somebody else. But, then, 
he belongs to an army out foraging, none of whom 
always find pastures green, and he сап make it up 
another time. We do not denounce him; it is the 
way we trade. 

— We аге not unfrequently reminded that the 
working people are not all men and boys. There are 
women and girls who work, and who work hard and 
long hours, and get far rer pay than men and 
boys do. Much of truth here; and no one thought 
needs to be more thoroughly grasped than this: that all 
work équally well done by women and men should be 
equally pald. It Is not во; bat it should be so, And 
another thing: boys and girle should be paid as much 
as men and women when they do the same work 
equally well, Under a system of equity this equal- 
ity of remuneration would naturally occer, The 
conservative influence which shudders lest the 
world be upset should a woman teaching a school 
receive л salary equal to a man who taught no better 
and perhaps worse, is still in the ascendant; bat it is 
also а fact that the moral sense of the world ls mov- 
Ing to dethrone it, and will cast it out, let us hope, 
forever. 

—If it be true that those who “lend to the poor 
lend to the Lord,“ then must it not also be true that 
those who ''rob the poor" rob the Lord? That 
sounds like good theology. If granted, then this 
question arises; Which robbery does the Lord 
єз test; that which deprived him of hies Sab 
bath,” or that which withholde the just wages due 
for hard work on railroads, rivers, and elsewhere ? 
We have our own opinion and venture to give it. If 
he burns cities and destroys life to square accounts 
for Sabbath stealing, what ought he to do to even out 
things when even their ‘bread and water" is taken 
from his (his children’s) mouths? А bigger riot“ 
would not be advisable; let him not try that. We 
shall bave a “standing army" (probably) to stamp 
that out. Suppose for once he should give over hia 
lust for violence (he will pardon our plain в - 
we have the same right to suggest things that Christ- 
ians have); zu е he should try what virtue will 
come of giving the people a few right ideas as to how 
they may get along in a more brotherly fashion. We 
ате a benighted set; we sit in darkness, Christians 
and infidele,—all. But what we surely need ів light, 
inner light; not blood or fire. We walt a response. 
The Christian Statesman speaks for the Lord" in во 
many things, perhaps it will in this, What we want 
to know is, how to stop stealing. 


— Senator Conkling returns home from s brief во- 
journ in Europe to admonish all working Pope of 
{Ма country that they are much better off than In 
France and England. This іа the picture he paints: 
‘‘Workingmen here are dissatisfied with wages, and 
unwise aud lamentable counsels here recently led to 
lawless acts, from which In the end no one will suffer 
во much as thelr authors and abettors and those they 
assume to дерү I wish they could all go to France 
and England and see what the workmen and women 
do there, and hear of the wages they receive. England, 
excluding the twelve counties of Wales, is not larger 
than the State of New York. It contalns twenty-four 
million people. Look at a fact ortwo! One or two 
hundred men own half of England. Their estates 
are princely reservations for game and pleasure and 
opulence. One man may ride thirteen miles in one 
direction and nearly as far in the other on his own 
estate, and when he dies hls eldest son takes It all. 
The State of New York has less than five million 
people. Suppose there were five times as many, and 


then that one-half of the State was given up to the, 


monopoly &nd pleasure of one hundred and fifty no- 
blemen! Suppose, in addition, men and women la- 
bored in tbe fields and mines, and that the wages 
were only those Jos in England. Suppose only one 
man in three had а vote or voice in public affairs, or 
in making laws, and the great body of workingmen 
were wholly excluded from all part in choosing mem- 


bers of the only house of Parliament in which the 
seats are not hereditary. Then suppose taxation to 
maintain а standing army, in which commíssions are 
sold for money or given to sone and relations, and 
tithes taken to maintain an Established Church, im 
which the livings are sold to the highest bidder or de- 
stowed as patronage. What would the workingmen 
of Pennsylvania or Ohio think of such conditíons ?““ 
What would they think? Why, Mr. Conkling, they 
think, probably, that if these conditions“ are so 
much worse than those in which they now find 
themselves, that they do not wish to drift into them. 
They will stop short where they are. They think 
also, we trust, that it is small comfort to draw their 
solace from the misery of otbers. They might say, 
especially those in the coal-mines of Penneylvania, 
“И there are any people worse off, God help them !'* 


— But Mr. Conkling continues: We are al! work- 
lngmen in America. No class has s monopoly of 
right to call itself. a working class here. have 
always worked, and have always been compelled to 
work, and my sympathies are all with honest labor. 
I belleve in its dignity and ір all Ita rights; but whem 
the tidings of the strike reached me in Paris, under 
my eyes was & spectacle which seemed to heighten 
the madness of what the men in America were doing. 
The government of France was borrowing money, 
and on the curbstones in the street sat men all night 
to get each his turn in the morning to invest in the 
loan, They pere workmen who were living ал work- 
men do not and need not live here, and working for 
wages which American workmen would scorn. They 
had, by hook or by crook, saved fifty franca each. 
Fifty franca make ten American dollars, and these 
all-night watchers were there to buy a ten-dollar 
bond on which they were to get four per cent. inter- 
eat. There sat the workingman of France amid the 
luxury of the more fortunate, contented with whas 
fate had sent him. Can 11 be that liberty and pros- 
perity have spolled any portion of the American peo- 
ple till they cannot endure their share in a’ season of 
common adversity?’ ‘That is not the gospel to 
preach in America, —''contented with what fate sent 
them." Mr. Oonkling has not forgotten that the 
Southern slaves were said to present а picture of 
contentment quite as шарт. But he adds, as 
though that followed: Can it be that any portion of 
the American people are spoiled so that they cannot 
endure thelr share in a season of common adver- 
sity?” No; it is not so. This is the way of it: 
they have discovered by no inconsiderable experience 
that when this ‘‘season of common adversity’ comes, 
they are reduced to a far worse state than sitting on 
the curbetones walting for the morning to invest thelr 
savings. No: thev object to the inequality of the 
burden. They will take a fair share in any Lll-fort- 
une; but not so great a load. 


Communications. 
THE IDEAL SUNDAY-OUHCOL, 


The ideal '*Sunday-school University for the Mill- 
lon," as outlined by T.“ in THE INDEX of July 12, 
already exiets in Florence, Mass., under the ausplees 
of the Cosmian Hall Association. : 

The departure from old methode, so successfully 
tried for years in this school, with an attendance of 
over a hundred, should be known and tried wherever 
there le the outreaching in societies for something 
better, for Sunday Instruction and Improvement for 
children and adulte, than has been known. 

Cosmian Hall is worthy of passing notice; it із the 
result of the united effort of the Cosmlan Society. 
It has been handsomely ornamented In fresco by a 
native artist and member. But thia js a minor attrac- 
Чор as compared with its admirable acoustic proper- 
tles. One speaks to the several hundred before him 
with ease, and with as much security of being heard 
by the most distant-seated, a» if addressing a small 
group gathered about him. The broad, raised plat- 
form for the speaker ів adapted to theatricals, for 
which they have sulted appolntmente, dnd plays are 

iven by amateure, In connection with the society, 


‘during the winter season. 


The readers of ТнЕ INDEX have been already in- 
formed of the hopes of the members of the society, 
to have plays of an elevating character form an occa- 
sional part of their Sunday instruction. 1 

Below, are rooms well sulted to the social enjoy- 
ments of the society, and those who have had the 
pleasure of being entertained in them will know 
that A cordiality and fraternity of spirit enters 
largely into the religious element of the Cosmian 
Society. 

Adjoining the social rooms are those for Sunda 
instruction. There are several, and they are w 
ventilated, bright, and cheery. The day Í was pres- 
ent, the exercises began by the superintendent read- 
Ing brief selections gleaned from various sources 
illustrative of the sense of justice that has been 
taught by all leading law-givere. Singing followed, 
of songs teeming with sentiments of brotherly love, 
and of appreciation of the works of Nature, 

The classes then formed in groups about their re- 
spective teachers. One vouth(ul class was abundantly 
supplied with the early spring flowers, They made 
themselves familiar with all of the various parts, 
forms, and development of the plant and flower. It 
was delightful to note their ready observation, and 
their enthusiasm over each newly-gained idea 
Another class had a variety of entomological врес!- 
mens, bottled and fresh. From the fixed attention- 
they gave to the instruction and Investigation ef these 
little atoms of life, whose epan of existence is often 
measured by a few hours, one could not doubt that 
even in these there is в law divine that shapes their 
being. There were geology and mineralogy groups, 
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each apos with the specimens they were study- 
ing. There were Shakspearisn, history, and English 
literature clasees. One room was devoted to draw- 
ing. An adult class was seeking for more light under 
the dispensation of such leaders аз Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley. 

Florence, а gem suburb of Northampton, is a 
centre for various manufactures, such aa sewing-silk, 
stoves, and sewing-machines, and an important ele- 
ment in connection with the Cosmian Hall Sunday- 
school is composed of those whose opportunities 
for consecutive and continued study are limited. 

In this weekly hour thus devoted to study, each 
may recelve such Impetus and inspiration in the 
specialty for which he has a fondness and а talent, 
ал will enable him, later, to grasp the subject with an 
intelligence tbat will not only enrich hís own life, 
but add to the common fund of scientific research. 

Florence illustrates the influence for good that 
individuals may exert upon a whole community, 
turning by example the tide of thought and action 
into generous, Instead of sordid, channels, 

One woman, in dying, wills her large worldly poeses- 
sions to the endowment of s college for women, 
which bears her name,—Smith College. If the mas- 
sive building and the broad acres surrounding it 
are indicative of the solidity and breadth of ita edu- 
cational mehr i we who are not friends to mo- 
nastic education for men or women, will still be glad 


of good work done, even under these unnatural con- 


ditions. 

A Smith brother left at Ма death a ly sum of 
his estate as a fund, the income of which is given in 
certain specified sums,—three hundred for youn 
women, and five hundred for young men who sha 
have served an apprenticeship at any trade that fits 
them to be self-supporting and skilled laborers. He 
also left a certain amount, the Income of which shall 
be given, to the amount of fifty dollars per annum, 
to indigent, aged widows. $ 

Another citizen, whose name deserves to be a house- 
hold word, wherever true worth and nobility of char- 
асїег are cherished, gives of his worldly goods as 
abundantly as he has received, and so unostenta- 
tlously that but for their abundant fruits none 
would be the wiser for them. It would seem as if 
the satisfaction that must be derived from planning 
and executing one’s own bequests would stimulate 
each one who hopes in the end to endow charities 
to do it while living, and reap the reward of well- 
doing; and more especially so, since it so frequently 
is the case that one’s wishes, as to the disposal of 
one’s property, are disregarded after death, and the 
money that was desi for benevolent purposes is 
squandered in law, through the wranglings and dis- 
senslons of relatives. 

A model kindergarten Is one of the many blessings 
that this noble man has conferred upon the commu- 
nity. The spacious, alry, and light building, with all 
its suited furnishings; the ample grounds, upon 
which the children cultivate flowers, and the charm- 
ing cottage-home for the kindergartners, in the 
same enclosure,—are all his gift. 

Little walfs—for such we saw,—with home infu- 
ences to curse rather than to bless, are welcome and 
free to come. None are asked to pay. All who send 
children who are able and Inclined to give, do so, and 
no one else is izant of the smount. Such influ- 
ences as go out from this kindergarten, presided over 
by women whom one feels to be truly Inspired for the 
work; the tender regard for each other's rights here 
inculcated; the love of flowers; the respect for the 
ккк 

ng an Dg О 8 individuality,—in 
a word, the careful ont-drawing and developing of all 
that is best in the child’s nature, must help to weed 
it from evil developments, and give it strength to 
withstand evi] communicatione later in life. 

I can but hope that this great good conferred upon 
these children may be supplemented by a kindergar- 
ten system of р ive study for youths, in which 
the experiment shall be tried of evolving thought 
from within out. 

If this could be done, it would be an entirely new 
departure in our system of education, and it would 
furthermore settle the question now be!ng solved 
in this kindergarten of purely moral instruction, de- 
void of all sectarian bias. 

Many J, SAFFORD BLAKE. 

Bosron, July 23. 


Т LIBERALISM AND THE MASSES. 


EDITOR IxDRX:— 

Sometime ago І алу in THE INDEX an article on 
Sunday-sch that recognized the importance of 
early education in liberallam for children, 

From children to "children of a larger wth” 
the transition ie easy, and the importance of liberal 
education as easily recognized in the one case as in 
the other. 

“Give me the child until he is eleven years old; 
take him away from me afterwards if you can," one 
of the Popes is reported to have said. 

Every Protestant church la recognizing and acting 
upon this principle; hence the strenuous afforts that 
are made to gather in the children to their respectiva 
Яоска. The means used are the Sunday-schools, 
young people's prayer-meetings, etc. 

Now tbe great majority of the people are just as 
ignorant of the modern liberal ideas as children are 
of the “plan of salvation,"—they know nothing in 
either case untll they are taught. It will be difficult 
for one whose ideas are gathered from THE INDEX 
and from Boston only to realize this; but let hlm 
launch out from some intellectual centre, let him 
mingle with the masses, and he will soon find that 
„darkness covers the face of the deep.“ 

Of the great questions of the day, the vast major 
qt the pee le have but a superficial idea, if any 
idea at al have heard of Spencer, Huxley, 


Tyndall, Darwin; have heard of “science and relig- 


lon"; have heard a din in the distance as of a skir- 
mish; but, with Peterkin’s LT they can’t 
exactly make out what it із all about; and it ia safe 


to say of the T majority of the men and women 


of this country that they are as innocently Ignorant 
of the principles these men represent, and of thelr 
relation to religion, as if they never existed. They 
attend to thelr business in offices, stores, countin, 
rooms, In shops, factories, and on farms, read their 
жетеле go to church, fortify thelr souls at the 
weekly prayer-meetings against Infidelity; and are 
doing as well as can be expected. 

I asked a friend some time ago why Iiberallem 
does not send out ita missionaries as well as ortho- 
dozy, to tell the people what It belleves and the rea- 
son for that bellef; why it does not ететт lib- 
eralism. I was told it could net be done; that the 
acceptance of Ilberalism presupposed a certain Intel- 
lectual development and culture as yet unattained b 
the masses; that liberalism was a growth that coul 
thrive only in rich and highly cultivated ground; 
in fact, that lt partook of the nature of a caste-relig- 
lon, and was not suited to the common herd, and 
that they were better off with thelr old forms of re- 
ligion. The answer was not satisfactory to me, nor 
was it In accordance with facts paese, knowing 
as I did that it is not only possible by teaching to 
awaken new and purer religious sentiments In illit- 
erate but honest minds, but also, in many Instances, 
how welcome is the smallest ald promising help to 
the Individnal in his struggle for religious freedom. 

Some time ago I noticed in THE INDEX an article 
in which the writer intimated In substance that THE 
INDEX was too deep for the common p le; to 
which Tux INDEX replied that that was the Igheat 
compliment it could receive, : 

Though this does not indicate that Тик INDEX 
is of the opinion of my friend alluded to above, it 
seems to Indicate that ita mission is not to popular- 
ize liberallsm, In other words, it recognizes, in an 
indirect way, в plalu fact conspicuons In the history of 
all religions; to wit, that for the successful propaga- 
tion of any form of — the living voice ls needed. 

But ia there any g and eufficlertt reason for be- 
lieving that liberalism cannot be presented In a form 
to sult the capacity of the masses? Iam convinced 
there із none. I am, оп the contrary, convinced that 
free religion 10 its most liberal form, religion not 
onty in harmony with modern acience, but resting on 
a scientific basis, can be intelligently presented to 
the masses, and as Intelligent! y received by them; and 
rate the primary means to this end must be verbal 
teaching. 

There le а complaint of apathy among the Me le. 
They do not organize as ily as we wish they 
would. They do not evince that zeal In secularization 
which they should; and the transition from Christ- 
janity to free religion’? does not go as fast as it 
might, Why? Ia it not because we expect to — 
before we have sown? How can we expect a iransi- 
tion from a time-honored Institution like Chriat- 
lanlty to anything else unt!) the thing proposed ва a 
substitute has been clearly set forth, its right to ex- 
istence vindicated, Its merits weighed, its adaptabll- 
{ty proven, and the traneition itself explained? But 
how can all thia be done without teaching, or preach- 
ing, if you please, and how shall they preach except 
they be sent" ? 

he apathy complained of as existing among the 
D" He is owing to this; they аге as yet not in sym- 
pathy with liberallem. 

Ав а work of philanthropy, a missionary work that 
will produce this sympathy would be the nobleat by 
far that could be en in, in this our day. To 
those who feel the miseries resulting from orthodoxy 
It would be a work of mercy. 

The dwarfing of Intellect, the bondage of spirit, 
the angulsh of soul, the changing of the whole cur- 
rent of life into bitterness and gall,—this is done by 
the religion of superstition. Intellectual wth, 
freedom of spirit, peace In а healthy consclence,— 
these are the fruits of the religion of truth. The 
bappiness of passing from that to this, the difficulty 
of accomplishing it unaided, the vain regrets over 
life-long consequences of soul-slavery, the strength 
derived from sympathy, and the longings to extend a 
helping hand to those that are left behind,—these are 
known only to those who have gone through the 
transition, and their value to him who has pald the 


price. PETER Lone, 
Sr. Patt, MrNN,, July 30, 1877. 
) fÜ— —— ————— —— 
COMMUNISM AND THE STRIKES, 


Mr. MoEsE:— 

I found во many things in TRE INDEX of August 9 
that pleased me (especially your two columns of La- 
bor Notes“), that my feel underwent a stronger 
rebound when, this Sunday afternoon, I turned to 
the article on “Individualism vs, Communiam,” than 
I ever felt In so short а time. 

“E, W.“ says, The Communists, or rather leaders 
of despotic unions, who have begun by making war 
on rallroad and corporate property, and who de- 
nonnce the accumulation of even private property 
make the mistake of fighting against the only form of 
coóperative labor that can ibly be successful (7). 
Capital, they pretend, should belong to all; that is, to 
the State. The State should employ all,“ etc., ete. 

Now there ів not a particle of evidence—and I 
challenge E. W.“ to produce any If he can—that the 
leaders of these ‘‘deapotic unions,” or those who In- 
atigated or took part in the violation of the law, were 
Communists, in the sense intended by him in the 
above quotation; or that they had any such ideas as 
he attributes to them. The truth is, that all these 
„strikes“ and all this destruction of property and 
violence differed from the generality of the strikes in 
England, аз well as in America, during the past half 
century only in thelr magnitude—extent of territory 


included—and simultaneousness. Nor did these 
peculíarities arise from any superior or more despotic 
о! zation than common, пог from the “‘atrikers’’ 
being imbued with communistie ideas. 

The material of sullen and deep-seated discontent 
underlies the whole industrial community; and it 
only needed a concurrence of “‘reductions’’ of wages 
on a number of railroads and other more or less re- 
lated Industries, to bring about а conflagration as 
soon вя a spark should be dropped at a place, and a 
moment favorable for the sp of the flame. 

The people whom E. W.“ speaks of as Commu- 
nists,” whom the E generally speaks of as 
*Communíista," and with whom I am proud to enroll 
myself, had nothing whatever to.do with the strikes, 
&re entirely o кез. to trades-unlon methods, are en- 
tirely opposed to the violation of law, and wish tg 
supplant these ‘despotic unions" with a better form 
of organization of labor based upon political action 
and the ballot. 

It is true that the Soclal Democrats of the Working- 
men's Party have been somewhat prominent in these 
events, not only at the theatre of atrife, but in all the 
large cities of the Union; not as dlsturbers of the 
peace, however, nor as inciters of riot, but-as calm 
and rational peacemakers between the angry bellig- 
erents, and as exponents of the true causes of the 
disturbances. That has been our mission, and some 
day justice will be done to the value of our 
in allaying excitement and preserving order in the 
midst of wide-spread exasperation. 

The Social Democrats are revolutionists, but not 
Communists, even in that meaning of the word which 
Communists would themselves accept, which is very 
different from its ordinary acceptation by the press 
and by people who do not trouble themselves to In- 
quire the meaning of the words of reproach they аге 
во fond of шан; 

I am afraid of encroaching too much on your space, 
or should like to dissect "E, W.'s" article. I must 
polnt out one or two of his errors as з what Ла 
calls Communism, but what we call Soelal Democ- 


racy. 

He says, Poe they pretend, should belong to 
all; that 18, to the State," True. The State should 
employ all, no matter how fast Mep multiply, at com- 
fortable wages," True agaln. There ls now no per- 
sonal or selfish motive to accumulate, for all lus 
belongs to ihe State.“ This would be Communism; 
but this is precisely what the Social Democrats do по? 
hold. They hold that all surplus belongs to the indi- 
vidual workers; the State reserves only sufficient of 
the gross products for maintaining necessary capital 
and for public expenses. As brainse are to be no 
better paid than muscle, there ів little mative left to 
seek office,” etc. Wrong again. We hold no such 
thing; we hold that the reward of labor should be 

jonate to the value to the public of each man’ 


abor. All E. W. “as“ conclusiong arising from th 
false mises are consequently valueless. Once 
more I ask those who undertake to criticise us to 


first ascertain what our opinions are, and not to jump 
at conclualons.so hastily. W. G. H, SMABT, 
Boston, Aug. 12, 1877. 


THE MAGIO STONE. 


Once npon a time a noble youth watched witi ten- 
der care over the last days of an aged pilgrim, who, 
dying, gave him a sapphire gem, the most wondrous 
for beauty that was ever seen in the world. But it 
had a property more marvellous even than its pem 
for it gave the possessor to see, wherever he shon d 
look, only its own hue; every clod became to his eyes 
a crystal, and the universe all one infinite sapphire 
parity and splendor; and in his heart, meantime, 
reigned a celestial calm, that no passion could ever 
trouble, no fear пог careinvade. The recipient Hved 
long in enjoyment of the gift, and at length sank 
to his rest like а star, bequeathing the gem to the 
youngest of his brother's sons, for he himself had re- 
mained unmarried, since his heart had no place for 
the passion of love, 'The new possessor, after a life 
no lese serene, left it in like manner to a Young rola- 
tive. But this yoat, before recelving it, had fallen 
passionately In love with a malden as beautiful as 
the gem itself. No sooner had he obtained the gift 
than the blood-red lip and blooming cheek of his 
loved lost their, tint to his eye, while his love, though 
It could not die, lay pan and struggling with 
death in his breast. The maiden жері sore on per- 
celving his altered ; but for himself he could 
neither weep nor smile. Unable ejther to forget or 
to recover the past, unable either to resist or enjoy 
the fascination of the jewel, he lingered long in a 
dull palnlesaness, worse even than pain, At length 
one day, with sudden resolution, he selzed the lovely, 
fateful stone, ran with 16 to a cliff overhanging the 
deep sea, and saying as he gave it one last look, 
“Henceforth let me share with others the sweet and 
bitter of mortal existence," flung it away forever. 

Has not every time its magic stone, of one hue or 
another? They call it the spirit or faith of that 
epoch. But the day ever comes when its charm 
ceases to be snfficient. And in that day he ія the 
unhappy one who wants alike resolution to part 
with it and power to restore its к;з я 


THE funeral services of Edward D. Linton tóok 
place at the Unitarian Church, Charlestown, Sunday 
afternoon, 10th inst., and were conducted—in the ab- 
sence of Rev. Pitt Dillingham, who had during his 
long illness been a very sympathizing and constant 
friend of the deceased—by Rev. Jesse Jones, assisted 
by Rev. Mr. Babcock and Lysander Spooner, who 
made short and excellent addresses. The Hutchin- 
son family were present and furnished appro 


singing. | i 
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circulation of THE INDEX. 
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English and Classical School. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 
EDMESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. Бог Circulaf 
and information apply ко 
ATH'L Т. ALLEN 
West Newton, 


QUIAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12010, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FEROTBINOHAM, 75 cents. 


А clear and effective presentation of what 
known as Rationalism in Religion in an 
analysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 
Ше and work of one of its 


Ex of the 
ading teachers, 

“А brillant and appreciative essay.“ — 
Boston Post, 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in а strong, clear light."— Liberal 
Christian. 


Bent 
INDEX, 


LEWES’ NEW BOOK! 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
MIND. 


ig on reoaipt of price by THE 
23t Washington St., Boston. 


Being the Third Volume of Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.“ 


By песник а. LEWES, author of the His 
tory tlosophy, tne Le Gosthe, 
e do Bar : 
CONTENTA.—TuHE NATURE OF Livz.—TRE 

NERVOUS MEORANISM.—ANIMAL AUTOMA- 

TISM,—TuHx REFLEX THEORY. 


Mr. Lewes ls widely recognized аз one of 
the most acute and independent of thinkers, 
and a writer of remarkable force und per- 

icacity. The two preceding volumes of 
Probleme Lifeand Mind have attracted in 
an unusual degree the attention of sclentific 
and philosophical minds, and bave taken 
r&nk among the most important of recent 
contributions to the philosophy of life and 
thought. The present volume is of equal 

cance, and will doubtless win equal 
atudy and admiration from those competent 
to follow the author's speculations and ar- 


gument. 

Its interest lo by no means confined to 
specialists, but all persous of [ntelligence 
will find itin a higb degree instructive and 
engaging. 

The book ів one which will inevitably find 
Ita way into the hands of every student of 
men science who wishes to obtain the 
freshest vlew of physiology in ita relation to 
mind."—Saturday ‘Review (London). 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
Vols. I. and II. $3.00 each. 


Bent postpaid on recelpt of price by TRE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS, 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
вау. Third Editlon—Revised. Price $1.50. 
“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

spect for the learning, mental honesty and 

Г) in the statement of his oconviotlons, 

ot by thb author, and for the essen- 

Integrity and rt. tendency of 
his spirit." —Spiingfteld. Republican. 

«А pen d sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studled thorough- 
ly, reflected patlently....It la a model of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous atyle."— Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00, 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER DIS- 
OOURSEB. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. E 
Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
we With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so ré-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey, It is in style and thought a gu- 
perior book, and will Interest allke young 
and old.""—Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to ali ages, and gives tho sublimest 
lessons of manhood in the simple language 
of a child."— n. è 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, А 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
stadies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
nity, ete. gvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the author, 62.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 

With Portrait, $3.00. 

The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineamenta 
сап be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 

THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 
rime importance of the Messianic Idea іп 
he New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 

Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Matled, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


N E W T O N|$55 to 


о 01 a Week to Agents, 
А DAY at home. 


12 
$12 P3 fne and terms free. | 


TO BOOK-BUYEBS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
page. "Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
EHIS Lis? will be furnished to order, 
Аланын THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


UE 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PURLISHED WEEKLY. і PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson*s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ben tres, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Poat-Office onder, for $3.50. 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all euterprising 


dealers in trimmings. When you cannot | 8 


procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPEES. 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) '"ExztEHUNXQBS-BLAETTEZ," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(English) “THe New EDUCATION, A 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edn- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 50 cents, 

(English) The “New Education" Traers. 
Nos. land 2 ready. Six coples (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of а cent stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


By THEODRE FAHKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by HANNAR E. 
STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
о HINGHAM. 


extra, $1.50; in Pa 
overs SLO. : к 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freahest style; and it le belle ved 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 


terested in the progress of liberal opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition, 

Pant post- ald on коеор of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


ЕВЕЕ RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Office at Al Washington 8t., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS. 

I. TAXATION ОР OHUROB PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 ots; ten, 80 cts,; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

II. THe BIBLE AXD Вогахок, by John Weiss. 
III. 1 OF RELIGIONS, by T, W. 


IV. 


Limo, Cloth, 


Horticultural H 
and 20, 1876. 
VI. How BĦALL WE Keep BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Bunday !n Church 
tory. 8. Sunday in the Massachu- 
setts Laws. 4, The Workingman's 
Sunday. By Charles K. ipple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett, 
Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota. each; ten 
for 60 ots.; one hundred, $3. 
EREASOM AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 cts. (Ten for 60 ots.; one hundred, 


$3.00.) А 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE T. Б. А. ANNUAL 
Mesroses for 1872, "78, 74, "T6. 36 cta 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 
M AND FELLOWSHIP IN ION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


10 Outfit GENT 
ICKERY, Augusta, Mino: А. Uhaso's 


double thelr 


Improved (82) 


selling "Dr. 
Book. d- 
dress, Dr. Obase’s Prin - 


House, Ann Arbor, 


Agents | Mich 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be matied to 
any Address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 

dress THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX 


for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1878, and 1876 
(Vols, 2, 2,5, 6, and T) can be furnished 


lication at this се, PRICES- volumes 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


E s tM. CER 


Complete for the Centennial Year,are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 
express st the purchaser'a C eru: Price 
$3.00, In advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston, 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
. Жог Half Year, ht Shillings, 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
Чопа] F. O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 


wood Abbot, 
Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.8.A. 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


—or— 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in one volume, and containing 
the “Аре of Reason," the “Discourse to the 
Society of Theophilanthropists," the “Exam- 
ination of Passages of the New Testament," 
the “Thoughts on в Future State," the “Re- 

ly to the Bishop of Llandaff,” etc., etc. 

ce, $2.00. Bent by mail on receipt of 


price by THE 7 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 
GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


KONKEL KARL," an illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for American youth 
studying German. Natural morals, No 
bloody crimes, No love-storles for Boys 
and Girls.“ No bypocriticalcant, Price per 
year, 81.50. 


„FRED“ (Freethinker), в weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
out of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norance. Price per year, $2.90. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. BANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 25 
cents each; oomplóte Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 81.50, 


Address, THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PHREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 
1870, 1871, 1572, 1878, 1874, 
. 1875, and 1876, 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly haif-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Bets have 
been collected with difficulty, and thia is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning, 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 931 Washington 
Btreet, Boston 


SEND ONE, DOLLAR 
For a handsome Certificate of Membership 


= ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twenry-FivzE DOLLARS, а stil] larger 
Certificate of Membership as & 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the Ngtional Liberal ange than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
од о айо: T e 
the privileges of membership :— Ta 
ARTICLE IV.—Any person who shall pay 
one dollar into the treasury shall ne entitle 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
Beore эз an annual member of the Na- 
tional ral League. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to а similar 
certificate ав a life-member, All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
greas of Liberals, at which this Conatitution 
was adopted, are hereby permanent 
or charter-members of the Nations! Liberal 
oharter-members 


e. 
ARTIOLE V,—. . . All 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
е, and all duly accredited delegates 
from local auxiliary Liberal Leagues — 
ized in aceordan:e wik the ргот!в 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
dente and votes in the Annual Con А 
Annual members of the National ral 
League shall be entitled to teats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


О R G А NIZE! 
CHARTERS ү 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal ев, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five de tes in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, will be promptly 
sent on application, according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ARTIOLE XIII.—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
a written ns signon by ten or more 

rsons ара accompanied by ten dollars, to 

e а charter for the formation of а local 
auxiliary Liberal League. 

ARTIOLE XV.—Local auxiliary 
Leagues organized under charters issued by 
the Board of Directors shall be absolu 
independent in the administration of 
own | aira. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowsbip and efficient coöperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual Con and all comm 
tions of the Board of Directora, shall 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 

ARTIOLE XVI.—Every local sux Lib- 
eral League organized in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send its President and Secre- 
PAX AME three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal League, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make a 
ornament for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHEREI 


The new Liberal League Traot of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 


1. PATRIOTIC ADDRESA of the National 
— Lengue to the people of the United 


tates, 

3. Cursr KESOLUTIONS of the League. 

8, PROTEST of the ae against abutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays, 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 

б. ExTRAOT8 from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 
Thia is the Liberal' best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great M contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
od States with reference to the school ques- 
tion. It hould be in the hands of Y 
VOTER, and has been published сурган 
for Fy en distribution by earnest friends 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary ín 
their local agitation, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
һа opportunity offers. 
Promptly mailed, at the bare coat of paper, 


Liberal 


I T 


реет, and postage, on the foll K 
ТЕМ COPIES,....o eer nnn fee) oA 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ......-.. 2 
ОКЕ RED # q 156 
TWO HUNDRED ч  .... 2.46 

HUNDRED “ as 3.60 
FIVE HUNDRED “ 6.00 
ONE THOUSAND « Sn % «Ууз зз #®Ъ 12.00 


N, B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any char, рер Я 

Address NATIONAL L GUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1877. 


Wuote No. 401. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDBESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
tho Church fs suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religions rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are abeolutely equal. 


&. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 


right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long ав 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal righta of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4, These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are poasessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


Б. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties whioh are not equally shared by Jews, 
Budqhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ista, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelfeve in the Chris- 
Han religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and sots 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and Liberties is an act of ns- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
mataral "justice" which, ss the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to establish.“ 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ern in the true sense of the word, and sot in the evident 
interest of public righteonsness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
mity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “onemies of morality,” anite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free more- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
gpeoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 

ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of trath orer error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can de true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Churoh has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the Btate; 
if it bas not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12 No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Onnroh teaches good morals, of which justice is а fanda- 
mantal law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ite un- 
just legal advantages; Ч it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influsnos becomes as wicked as t is weak, 


13. Whether true or false, whether в fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Ooustitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; ita sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Churoh, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the frst principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental ides on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
WIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 


par law 
ng an 
ео thereof 


sects or гё йв bodies; or ab the f 
— or ot the press, or the right of the ресора peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances, 

BEOTIOX 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as à qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person ever be (e- 
prived of any of hi^ or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or jualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in со! uence of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the su; of any religious society or body of 
which he or she із not a voluntary member, 

SzcTION 3.—Nelther the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, в levy any tax,or make any grant, or 
арргор on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 

йл sect, or denomination, or any school, y or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


any re| Most order or seot shall be taught or inculcated, 


1 
or in maica ren aua rites "т be —— or for tas 
or of any religions charity or purpose o: 
s order or denomination whatsoever, 
EOTION 4. grosa shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES, 
8. H. M. 


SUMMER is gone, Vacation ends, 


HAPPY the man or woman whose feelings the 
“mountains” and the “sea” have not lured into pub- 
licity. 

Gar HAMILTON is reported as not believing in 
woman's rights. She believes evidently In her own 
rights, See her letters to the Tribune. 


THe PEEsrpENT and his ministers have visited 
New Hampshire and found everything beautiful,“ 
the weather and the people alike favorable to “recon- 
ciliation,’’ 


THE NEXT step, when the people have become 
reconciled one to another, will be to reconcile '*man 
to his lot." When each man can sing of his lot, 
having earned it, “ 

“I am monarch of all I survey," 
there will not be such а vast deal of trouble. 


THE Independent insists that Mrs. Livermore is 
still a Baptist. The New Covenant says she ls a 
Universalist. We are sure that both are in the 
wrong. Her name years ago was dropped from 
the record of Dr. Neale's church, and she has since 
joined no other. 


THE rIBST article of а law signed by the King of 
Italy last June reads as follows : Beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1878, the office of spiritual director in lyceums, 
gymnasiums, and technical schools is sbolished." 
The New York Tablet calls this the obligation of 
elementary instruction and the liberty of irreligion" | 


Tue Tablet also speaks of the Sisters of Charity 
expelled from Prussia who have come to America, 
“a country not yet affected by the ailments of age, 
where they can think and do as they please.“ Does 
this praise include the “‘liberty of irreligion” ? 
Wonld it be eo were the temporal power of the Pope 
spread over the country ? 


Мв. BEECHER says he would not speak lightly of 
the necessity of prayer; bat when there are books 
published in our day which teach that & man can 
pray at a mark," he thinks it time to see the thing 
explored." “If a man can pray down a mortgage 
which he cannot pay off; or if he can pray up a 
three-story brick house which he wants very much; 
orif he can steadily pray down his rent which it is 
inconvenient for him to meet; if there is in prayer a 


financial policy such that things like these are pos- 
alble, the world ought to know it." One would 
think so. 


Тнк Indo-European Correspondence quotes some 
of the answers to questions by candidates for Angli- 
can Orders, who had been particularly cautioned to 
give thelr answers as nearly as possible in the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ." One of these aspirants was 
asked to note any special characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the Gospel according to St. John from the 
other three Gospels. Ніз reply was, The Gospel 
according to St. John is marked by a tone of fervent 
piety totally wanting іо the other Evangelista." Itla 
needless to add that the young man was found totally 
wanting In all that shonld make his calling and 
election sure," 


THE Tablet eulogizes MacMahon. ‘Society was 
safe and the nation marching in the path of prog- 
ress,’ when the general elections placed a radical 
majority in the Chamber which had “‘scarcely got to 
work before its first blow at religion was delivered at 
the free universities," and the ''clergy were to be 
robbed of thelr stipends.” MacMahon saw behind 
the shadow of Republic the “‘principles of the Com- 
mune," and be determined to “‘finieh his task." 
That is, he would do all in his power to restore to 
France the allments of age," and make it а land 
where well-disposed, liberty-loving people cannot 
“think and do as they please." 

FROM оов point of view it looks very much in this 
way: In countries where the Catholic Church is not 
established or has not a controlling power, true lib- - 
erty conalata in letting everybody think and do as 
they please.“ This gives the Church the chance 
she desires. In countries where the Church is 
already supreme, true liberty consists in the peaoe- 
able submission of non-Catholics to Catholic rule; 
all else is the liberty of Irreligion,’’ which the 
Church is bound to suppress. Everywhere she fights 
to keep all the power she has, and gain all she can, 
In France she cries *Commune," which means her 
interests are losing ground,'and she wants а pretext 
for a reactionary despotic movement. In America 
she pleada for liberty; but give her the power here 
she hopes one day to obtain, and true liberty” will 
then consist in obedience to God ss represented by 
the Church. If we are wrong in this, will the Tablet 
or the Review explain to us what the truth is? 


WE HAVE no slightest doubt but that the above іа 
a correct statement of the aime and the policy of the 
Catholic Church. It will use all the liberty а country 
offers to raise itself Into power, and then it will 
manage liberty afterwards to suit its own ends; that 
is, it will suppress it. Bat, while this is true, it does 
not follow that those who are dlsbelleving in the pre- 
tensions of the Church should in any way compro- 
mise their own devotion to the method of liberty 
which the Church assalls or only uses for the time 
being. They must fight the Church not by any re- 
sort to despotic force, for then they will stand on thu 
same untenable ground with the Charch, and lose 
thereby the vital power which adherence to liberty 
insures. American liberty demands a brave and 
comprehensive spirit. It is a challenge to all foes to 
a free competition. It is not blind to the dangers 
that threaten it, but it will not excitedly resort to 
despotic methods in defence of itself; for from that 
moment |t would cease to be liberty; it would com- 
mit aulelde. It hears one command: Thou shalt 
not oppress even the would-be-oppressor; it is for 
thee to turn him from the error of his ways and not 
to forsake thine own, Be patient and fear not." To 
all opponents of the Catholic Charch we would say: 
Increase the love of freedom and the practice of 1t, 
aud the Church will end by being outgrown. Free- 
dom begets knowledge, and knowledge increases the 
desire of the human heart for greater freedom. 


ало 
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RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for — else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or infiuenoe in 
ts general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that oburohes and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the emplo: nt of chaplains In Con- 
nuo gig lg res a 

An other tutions eu 
publio money, shall be discontinued, dca у 

B. We demand that all public Appropriations for educa- 
tional and oharitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustnined 
by tbe government shall be abolished; and дз Ally chat 
Ms use of Ay in the publio Fo T er ostensi- 

as a taxt- or avowedly as a of religious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited, 4 * 

б. We demand that the ap 
the United States or by the 
of all religious festiv: у cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be sbol- 
ished, and that almple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stend, 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
шен а observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


Intment, by the President of 
vernors of the various States, 
and fests shall wholl 


8, We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
Ohriatian“ morality shall be shrogeled, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the а M of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Btates and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely sechlar basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove DOONORI Ar this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of Тнк INDEX, во far ая the 
editor fs Individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


L [For THE INDEx.] 
The Paralysis of Lahor. 


BY GEORGE H. HOLTZMAN. 


“A certain man һай a goose, which iaid him a 
golden egg avery day. But, not contented with this, 
which rather increased than abated his, avarice, he 
was resolved to kill the goose, and cut up her belly, 
that so he might come a£ the inexhaustible treasure 
чемл he fancied ahe 3 her. He did ко; 
апа, to great sorrow disappointment, foun 
nothing."—96tA Fable of Æsop. 

Tur Inpex of July 12 contains a circular from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, from which I quote as 
follows:— 

"In this firet IS of our : cond century of na- 
tlonal existence there are sald to be three millions of 
unemployed persons in the United States, І 

„Who can tell ua why or how this appalling sitas- 
tlon arose? Who can set forth In colors sufficiently 
vivid the degradation and demoralization it is bringing 
upon the sufferers and upon our country? We are 
dealing with wide-spread effects; let us search into 
their causes, Are these the ripened fruits of our 
boasted civilization? Or ia this crisis an ordeal 
through which every nation must pass? Now, if 
ever, is the time for our legislators, our political 
economists, and опт social science reformers to exert 
themselves for the benefit of a bankrupt people." 

She also appeals to thoughtful persons everywhere, 
urgently inviting the expression of views проп the 
situation and the remedy. It may be well to exercise 
ourselves upon the topic at this time, though It 1а 
doubtful if much can suggested besides awaltl 
the course of events that are hardly susceptible o 
being hastened. It may at least be profitable to com- 

are notes ss to causes leading to а penalty too last- 
ng and costly for frequent recurrence. : 
hile there ia doubtless & connection to be traced 
between hard times in America and that general 
stagnation which seems to have infected every reser- 
voir of labor; and while some prime cause is to be 
— * for an almost universal inertia, yet the Im- 
mediate or precipitating cause of the arrest of busi- 
ness In our case may be readily polnted out. It is 
forcibly suggested by the fable at the head of this 
article,—the silly transaction therein related fitly 
Illustrating the insanity which possessed the people, 
especially the manufacturing class, during the closing 
years of the late war. 

The necessary waste of war demanded increased 
and rapid production of nearly everything, while the 
corresponding consumption so completely absorbed 
the products of labor for a time, that all classes were 
fully employed, thus enabling all to share in the 
rather luxurious tastes of the period. As there can- 
not ba excess of consumption—as we cannot use 
more than we have,—and as large consumption im- 
plies corresponding production, the waste of war or 
the demands of extravagance must of necessity cause 

rosperous times for labor ao long as such а demand 
asts. We can all easily recollect the flush times of 
the earlier part of the war. It is well known that 
old stocks and dead“ stocks of all sorts of merchan- 
dise were easily run off at the price of new. It was 
a 'hot-cake" season for all hands, and everybody 
was happy. 

It wonld have been prudent, at least, to have con- 
sidered that so remarkable an y ong state of 
affairs was not, in the natural order nga, to be 


permanent. Not that we were to look forward to 


such entire demoralization as followed, but rather 
that euch а catastrophe ht be averted. A wlee 
foresight was imperatively ed, and here was 
where we failed, Instead of preparing for peace in 
time of war, we acted as if clyll strife was a fixed 
— In thla country. — devourin end seemed to 
selze upon every opportunity or pretext for augment- 
Ing capital, Profits realized and tive were 
re-Invested In increased facilities for production. 
Mills were enlarged and machinery added as f the 
whole earth were going to cut throata for the future. 
Erstwhile prudent men became large borrowers to 
erect vast appliances for continuing and even enlarg- 
Ing the scale upon which business was being done, 
The saddest reminders of this recklessness may now 
be seen Ilke wrecks upon au inhospitable shore; fine 
estates bankrupted; splendid establishments disman- 
tled ; Pound institutions crippled; human labor itself, 
that legitimate origin and prime element of capital, al- 
most paralyzed, 6 the great white wings of a ship 
becalmed, feebly flapping in a zephyr breeze after 
the spanking gale that filled them so grandly, The 
manufacturing centres furnish the most striking in- 
stances of the unwise Inflation, Our observing visit- 
ors, the English commissioners, in their exhaustive 
report upon our Centennial exhibition, give some 
carefully collected statistics showing the enormous 
additions to our iron and steel-making machinery, 
furnace plants and other facilities for rapid and in- 
creased production, and justly attribute the present 
depression to this unprecedented and unhealthy 
stimulus, altogether out of proportion to the more 
steadily-growing requirements of the country under 
a normal development. There are those, I am aware 
who will dissent from this view,—those who contend 
that unlimited production means unlimited enhance- 
ment of wealth. It is not now the purpose to com- 
bat mere sophistry; but I will take occasion here to 
say, that while Mr. Carlyle's rather dogmatic asser- 
tlon that there cannot be excess of production so 
long as the world Is full of uncovered backs, may be 
true In a certain sense, yet the inequality of distribu- 
tion which is not easily nor suddenly remedied, 
makes excessive local production quite practicable, 
and as stubborn a fact as though everybody had 
enough and to spare. 

The national credit—happily still preserved—and 


individual credit, which partook of the aggregate 
stanchnegs for a time, but has now been largely im- 
paired by abuse, sufficed to sustain the mania for 
sudden wealth so long as a state of war made ex- 
pense a secondary consideration, But the war 
censed, and the nation proceeded to count up the 
cost and balance its books. Retrenchment every- 
where became necessary that our credit might not be 
overstrained; for this is the secret of credit that the 
debtor shall be plainly and persistently aiming towards 
discharging his debts, How successfully the govern- 
ment has managed ita affairs and sustained its credit, 
the world-wide popularity of ite securities ls alone 
sufficient to attest. The task of individuals, how- 
ever, was, unavoidably, a different and more compli- 
cated affair; but it had to be undertaken. Prudent 
people began to follow the example of the nation, 
curtailing at every possible point, and the rate of 
consumption gradually assumed a peace basis. But 
we were not properas for even a moderate (and it was 
moderate at first) abatement of demand. th large 
stocks ahead and реда completed for deci rd 
business than ever before—preparatione for whi 
huge debts had been contracted,—the country could 
not bear any reduction of the rate of living and 
spending. е result was inevitablle. A few 
years' struggling ensued, during which tbe now 
excessive production was partly absorbed by the 
now waning private and corporate extravagance 
which was an outgrowth of the free national expen- 
diture, and then—cRASH! The only thing com- 
pletely consumed was credit,—the only thing, too, 
of which redundancy could not be calamitous, In- 
stead of husbanding consumption and yielding onl 
to legitimate and steady demand, avarice had Жү» | 
the market, forced it to capitulate, and so killed the 
goose that laid the golden It Is also important 
to remember here, аз а considerable item in the ac- 
Count, and showing wretched want of fares thas 
no allowance was made for the million of soldiers 
who, when their occupation of war was over, came 
crowding into the ranks of general producers, where 
no available place was reserved for them, Their rate 
of consumption, too, being reduced from waste to 
frugality, increased the disproportion and added to 
the disaster. 

The foregoing is but а brief outlining of а picture 
that any reflecting pean can fill in from experience 
and observation. The theory being correct, all can, 
from their own knowledge, supply facta in detail to 
corrobarate it; and a thoughtful exercise of this kind 
will not be unprofitable to many of us, who, unfortu- 
nately, have more lelsure for rumination than ever 
before. Then, there is a course of suppuration and 
recovery before us, to which I will devote a few 
thoughts. 

Time, and time proportionate to the thoroughheas 
of the infection, ів a necessary element ір eradicating 
fever in the blood, to which our condition !s analo- 
gous. Let Broadway, New York, become obstructed, 
and we have a good Illustration of trade at the pres- 
ent time, while the means adopted for relief will 
polnt us towards what must be resorted to in the 
commercial emergency. Still, with the coolest heads 


at work, time, exasperating time, must elapse. The 


matter grows worse, too, а long while before case- 
ment. Crowding behind adds compactness to the 
barricade, until confusion gives place to calm despair. 
There la but one way of it. Everybody must stop a 
little, and wan. Then follow the cautious m- 
inaries. Slowly, how slowly! the movement 

It lo like digging a man out of the sand. Gravita- 
tion precipitates fresh ruin into the excavation, until 
persistence and patience gain the ascendency. 

The process of recovery which we are now under 
going, Involves an apparent paradox; viz., Meine | 
Absorption of surplus without a generally d 
ability to absorb, Labor, as to a large number at 
least, Is laid on the shelf for a while; and, without 
laboring, how can the man who lives by hie work 
acquire the means to purchase and consume? 
have those, whose labor is not in demand, to give 
In exchange for what they could advantageously use 
—what they need, In fact,—and what must also be 
got out of the way before labor can be tably em- 
ployed in producing more? This 1з the occasion for 
our wits,—a commodity upon which so many of us 
are now subsisting, 

It is plain that distribution must be effected, and 
that the laborer, though but partially employed, and 
even though without remunerative work, muet help 
aud share more or leas in the operation, So far as he 
can get his labor taken in exchange, it ls the beat 
trade he can make, even at у reduced rates. 
Thus wages come down and down, labor being 
wanted in quantity only by those who can afford to 
store up its product for speculation. Still, we must 
consume to live. When labor will not go at an 
price, then we must fall back upon our saved сарі! 
One thing after another must be traded off,—things 
we would gladly keep but that we need somethi 
else more urgently, As these exchanges are f 
in а measure, on one side, concessions in price must 
be corresponding, and the speculator's opportunity ia 
the main outlet. Those who can best afford to lay 
by what they do not now need constitute the relief of 
the clogged community, The pawnbroker even be- 
comes a recognized public benefactor. We may 
anathematize his rates, but are glad to live upon his 
advances. There is really no help for it often but 
this means, and governments have come to regard 
the making advances upon personal pledges as a Dun. 
ness to be fostered, the charges for which only need 
to be regulated a little to render the transaction s 
positive benefit to eoclety. So, little by little, the 
comparatively superfluous things are exchanged for 
the essentials, the former going into hands that will 
not force them upon the market for a long time per- 
haps; snd so we rub alo It is surprising how 
long one can subsist thus without laboring, provided 
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there has been any previous thrift at all. There are 
really few in & community who have not some store 
laid by, the fruits of their own or another’s labor, 
which can be made available In а pinch; for it Is a 
pinch we are in, and muat make the beat of it. 

The ваше shifting must be resorted to upon a 

г scale by nearly all classes and organizations of 

ety. In general, all individual accumulstions 
must diminish. Houses, landa, stocks, еёс,, must be 
parted with In favor df those who can with least in- 
convenience hold them in permanence. The one en- 
grossing idea ls and must necessarily be the bare sus- 
taining of existence for the time belng, until the little 
rill towards which we are feebly contributing shall 
gather force enough to widan its channel. In a vital 
Г le sometimes Nature seems to halt while sum- 
moning strength for an appreciable effort. If the 
patient be only kept alive at this сгівів it le all that 
сап be looked for. We are passing thro such a 
stage at present, and it is useless and hurtful to fret 
over it. We are consuming at а minimum rate it ів 
true, but we are gaining surely if slowly, and there 
are no healthful measures for accelerating the process. 
That the former rate of lavish expenditure, inducing 
another era of reckless inflation of the producing 
capacity, will be attained within the average Ilfetime, 
I am glad to say I seriously doubt. It would not be 
desirable to witnese a repetition of the suicidal folly. 
But that if we follow the dictates of prudence and 
are content to make haste slowly, we shall outlive the 

t peril and be stronger and wiser for its teach- 
Бет аш contrarily confident. 

. Thompson asks the question, "Is this crisis 
an ordeal through which every nation muet pass?" 
I should like to answer, No, not necessarily, It would 
seem that the growing Intelligence of mankind ought 
to shield advanced nations from such calamities. But 
wisdom dots not always keep pace with knowledge; 
and so long аз hasty гі arecoveted and striven for, 
so long will men blunder and the race be liable to the 
consequences of unseemly greed. I cannot see either 
that any new discovery is to abridge the usual course 
of recovery. The prizes во generously offered will, I 
fear, remain undistributed, If any ейсіепі patent 
method or short ent to regain our prosperity be regui- 
site to clalm them.  Leglslation, alas! is powerless. 
Nature governs here, as in the physical and moral 
universe. We do not, аз it is commonly expressed, 
break her immutable laws; but in vainly trying to re- 
sist them or pervert thelr action, we nre remorelesaly 
broken ypon them. 

There is still a deeper inquiry that presses Itself 
upon the thinking person in other natlons as well as 
our own, the consideration of which occasions sad 
and exing reflections, Why is it that In the 
whole civili world, except perhaps in the very 
lateat settlements, human labor is in apparent or real 
excess of the demand for it? Why is it that a will- 

offer of labor does not at all times and every- 
where procure the necessary exchange required by 
individual consumption to render existence a blessing 
instead of ad ul burden ? 

The field of inquiry here is extensive, and much 
has been written проп the subject. It cannot be 
treated bere proportionately to its Importance, but u 
thought or two may be ventured. Unless Malthus’ 
doctrine—viz,, that a man horn into a world already oc- 
eupled and overatocked with labor is a superfluity, hav- 
ing no right even to food—be accepted as true, we 
must search for the answer in some grave error com: 
mitted by man himself in the arrangement of his 
household economy. It seems to me that our fahle 
will still apply with some force, That any disparage- 
ment of the blessings of cheap production is by many 
thinkers and writers considered unsound, I am 
aware; but there are facts nevertheless which strongly 
favor the vlew that the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery has been too rapld for the general weli- 
belhg of the race, and that the tendency of the exces- 
sive stimulus is 10 increase and perpetuate that dis- 

ty of condition which is the cause of so much un- 
ppiness among men. Robert Owen, a true lover of 
his race, devoted long and earnest study to this mo- 
mentous question. An extensive and prosperous 
cotton-spinner himself, his immense human sym- 
pathy led him to ameliorate the condition of his work- 
people in many ways. Investigation of the moat 
searching kind, involving the collection of much valu- 
able data, brought him to the conclusion that an en- 
tlre reconstruction of society, by which codperative 
industry should replace competitive labor, had be- 
come п in order that the vast labor-saving 
power should be brought to the ald of, instead of op- 
pressing man, From his careful collation of statis- 
tics he established the musice и fact that the labor- 
*saving machinery of Great Britain alone equalled, In 
productive action, the manual labor-power of two 
worlds as populous аа ours, This was fifty years ago. 
Since then, what strides! A late number of the Iron 
Age says: There are at present in France steam-en- 
pee of an aggregate horse-power of one million five 
andred thousand, which is equivalent to the effec- 
tive labor of thirty-one million men, or about ten 
times the fudustrlal population of the country. Yet 
во very recently as 1852 there were only six thousand 
stationary steam-enginea In the whole of France, and 
these were estimated at only forty-five thousand 
horse-power." A recent writer upon The Sewing- 
machine aud its Results,“ estimates that in the 
United Statés alone in 1862 there were in use two 
hundred and thirty thousand machines, and in 1875 
the number had Increased to seven hundred and fifty 
thousand. The saving in wages for each machine ів 
set down at over віх hundred dollars per annum, 
which, If not overstated, would aggregate nearly five 
hundred millions of dollars for the latter year! 

These citations are sufficient for the present pur- 
pose, which is rather to arrest attention than to advo- 
tate strenuonsly any particular view. Are not the 
facts striking? Deduelng some general aggregate 


from these instances, and supposing the entire, enor- 
mous, overwhelming masa in opération, what a hope- 
less condition seems that of the teeming, superfiuous 
millions of mankind! The situation becomes more 
appalling when we reflect that a few months’ turning 
of these competing wheels suffices for the supply of a 
much longer period, and that it is economical in a 
narrow вейве to operate power In this way. Then, 
during the period of cessation the machines do not 
eat, nor do they require tending, while man, alas! 
must eat, or die. 

What is to be done? Suppose we all stop and 
think. There Is an awful power in quiescence. 

Looking at the subject in Ita worst phase even, It is 
best to be hopeful. Labor strikes—O, worst of mad- 


ness !—on the one hand, will not meet the difficulty; 


nor will galling insensibliity and indifference dis- 
charge the e. ty obligation devolving on the other. 
What the world needs is a more thorough humaniz- 
Ing, preparatory to the adjustment of во great а ques- 
tion. Men must learn as individualsto live and act 
with more regard for the general Food. How long 
will it take to learn that lesson? Then let us reflect 
that It cannot be settled In a hurry. The bane of 
great reforma is impatience to pluck the frnit. It la 
wiser as well as grander, in movements affecting the 
welfare of the whole race, to be content to prepare 
the ground, to set the germ, and cultivate deep and 
well for the ages that will succeed ; remembering that 
the mushroom will neither shelter us nor benefit pos- 
terity ; and If we want the perennial shade of the oak, 
we must plant the acorn in patience, and be willing, 
like Nature, to wait. 
tr ——ũ —— 
p [For Тнк IxnEX.] 


THE MALTHUSIANS, 


BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED РВОМ THR FRENCH BY BENJAMIN X. TUOKER. 
[Le Représentant du Peuple, August 11, 1848.] 


Dr. Malthus, an economist, an Englishman, once 
wrote the following worde:— 

“А man who la born Into а world already occupled, 
his family unable to support him, and society not 
requiring his labor, such a man, I вау, has not the 
least right to claim any nourishment whatever; he 
Is really one too many on the earth. At Ranges 
banquet of Nature there ів no plate laid for him. 
Nature commands him to take himself away, and she 
will not be slow to put her order into execution.” 

Ав & consequence of this great pince Malthus 
recommends, with the most terrible threats, eve 
man who has neither labor nor income upon whi 
to live to take himself away, or at any rate to have 
no more children. A family—that ів, love,—like 
bread, is forbidden such а man by Malthus. 

Dr, Malthus was, while living, a minister of the 
Holy Gospel, а mild-mannered philanthropist, a good 
husband, good father, a good citizen, m e in 
God ss firmly as any man in France, He died 
(heaven grant him peace) in 1834, It may be sald 
that he was the firet, without doubt, to reduce to 


absurdity all political economy, and state the t. 


revolutionary question, the question between labor 
and capital. th us, whose faith In Providence 
still lives, in spite of the century's Indifference, it is 
proverbial—and herein consists the difference be- 
tween the English and ourselves—that fri end 
must live." And our people, in saying this, thia 
themselves aa truly Christian, as conservative of good 
morals and the family, as the late Malthus. 

Now, what the people say in France, the econo- 
mists deny; the lawyers and the littérateurs deny; 
the Church, which pretends to be Christian, and 
also Gallican, denies; the press denies; the large 
proprietors deny; the government, which endeavors 
to represent them, denies. 

The press, the government, the Church, literature, 
economy, wealth,—everything In France has become 
English; —— | is Malthuelan. It is in the 
name of God and his holy providence, In the name 
of morality, In the name of the sacred interests of 
the family, that they maintain that there Is not room 
inthe country for all the children of the country, 
and that they warn our women to be less prolific. 
In France, in spite of the desire of the people, in 
spite of tha national belief, eating and drinking are 
regarded as privileges, labor a privilege, family a 
privilege, country & роти 

M. Antony Thouret sald recently that property, 
without which there le neither country, nor family, 
nor labor, nor morality, would be Irreproachable as 
soon вз It should cease to bea privilege; a clear state- 
ment of the fact that, to abolish all the privileges 
which, so to speak, exclude a portion of the people 
from the law, from humanity, we must abolish, firat 
of all, the fundamental privilege, and change the 
constitution of property. 

М. А. Thouret, in saying that, agreed with us and 
with the people. The State, the press, political econ- 
omy, do not view the matter in that light; they 

se in the hope that property. without which, as 
M. Thouret says, there із no labor, no family, no 
Republic, may remain what it always has been,—a 
privilege. 
All that has been done, said, and printed to-day 
and for the last twenty years, has been done, sald, 
and printed in consequence of the theory of Malthus. 

The theory of Malthus is the theory of political 
inurder; of murder from motives of philanthropy and 
forloveof God, There are oo many people In the 
world; that Is the firat article of falth of all those 
who, at present, in the name of the people, reign and 
govern. It ie for this reason that they use their beat 
efforts to diminish the population. Those who best 
acquit themselves of this duty, who practise with 
plety, courage, and fraternity the maxima of Malthus, 
are good citizens, religious men; those who protest 
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against such conduct are anarchists, socialiste, athe- 


Ista. 

That the Revolution of February was the result 
of this protest constitutes ita in able crime, 
Consequently, it shall be taught its business, this 
revolution which promised tbat all should live. The 
original, indelible atain on the Republic ie that the 
people have pronounced it anti-Malthusian. That ia 
why the Republic ів so especially obnoxious to those 
who were, and would become again, the toadles and 
accomplices of kings,—grand eaters of men, as Cato 
called them. They would make a monarchy of your 
N they would devour its children. 

ere lies the whole secret of the sufferings, tho 
agitations, and the contradictions of our country. 

The economists are the first among us, by an in- 
conceivable blasphemy, to establish ав a providentia 
dogma the theory of Malthus. I do not reproach 
them; neither do I abuse them. On this point the 
£conomists act In good faith and from the best in- 
lentions in the world. They would ask nothing 
better than to make the human race һарру; but they 
cannot cónceive how, without some sort of an organ- 
ization of homicide, a balance between population 
and production can exist, ` 

Ask the Academy of Moral Sciences. One of its 
most honorable members, whose name I will not 
eall—though he ia proud of hle opinions, as every 
honest mau should be,—being the prefect of I know 
not which department, saw fit one day, in a procla- 
mation, to advise those within bie province to have 
thenceforth fewer children by thelr wives. Great 
was the scandal among the priesta and goselps, who 
looked upon this academic morality as the morality 
of swine! The savant of whom I speak was none 
the less, like all his fellows, а zealous defender of 
the family and of morality; but, he observed with 
EUR at the banquet of Nature, there (в not room 

or all, . 

M. Thiers, also a member ot the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, lately told the committee on finance that, 
If he were minister, he would confine himself to 
courageously and atoicall passing through the crisis, 
devoting himself to the expenses of his budget, en- 
forcing a respect for order, and carefully guarding 

st every financial Innovation, every socialistic 
idea—especially such as the right to labor,—as well 
as every revolutionary expedient. And the whole 
committee applauded him. 

In giving this declaration of the celebrated histo- 
rian and statesman, I have no desire to accuse his 
intentions. In the present state of the public mind, 
I should succeed only in serving the ambition of 
M. Thiers, if he has any left. What I wish to call 
attention to is that M. Thiers, in expressing himself 
in this wise, testified, perhaps unconsciously, to his 
faith in Malthus. 

Mark this well, Y „rng, you. There are two mill- 
Ions, four millions of men who will dle of misery and 
hunger, if some means be not found of giving them 
work. This із a great misfortune, aurely, and we are 
the firet to lament it, the Malthualans tell you; bnt 
what is to be done? It ls better that four milllons of 
men should dle than that privilege should be com- 
promised; it ів not the fault of capital, if labor is idle; 
at the banquet of credit, there із not room for all. 

They are courageous, they are stoical, these states- 
men of the school of Malthus, when it іа а matter of 
sacrificing laborers by millions. Thou hast killed the 
poor man, said the prophet Elias to the king of Israel, 
and then thou hast taken away his inheritance, 
Occidisti et possedisti. To-day we must reverse the 
phrase, and say to those who possess and govern: 
Хор Baye Ше, privilege of labor, — rivi ege of 
credit, the of property, as Mr. Thonret saya; 
and it is because Fou o Bot wish to be deprived of 
these privileges, that you ehed the blood of the poor 
like water: Possedisti et occidisti ! 

And the people, under the pressure of bayonets, 
ate being eaten slowly; they die without в sigh ога 
murmur; the sacrifice {а effected in silence. Cour- 
age, laborers! sustain each other: Providence wil? 
finally conquer fate, Courage! the condition of your 
fathers, the soldiers of the republic, at the sieges of 
Genes and Mayence, was even worse than yours. 

M. Léon Faucher, іп contending that journals 
should be forced to furnish securities and in favoring 
the maintenance of taxes on the press, reasoned also 
after the manner of Malthus. The serious journal 
sald he, the journal that deserves consideration and 
esteem, ls that which is established on а capital of 
from four to five hundred thousand francs. The 
journalist who has only his pen 1a like the workman 
who has only his armes. If he can find no market for 
hls services or get no credit with which to earry on 
Мв enterprise, it is a sign that public opinion is 
against him; he has not the least right to address the 
country: at the banquet of public life, there is not 
room for all. 

Listen to Lacordaire, that light of the Church, that 
chosen vessel of Catholicism. He will tell you that 
socialism is antichrist. And why іа socialiam anti- 
christ? Because socialism is the enemy of Malthus, 
whereas Catholicism, by а final transformation, bas 
become Malthusian. . 

The gospel tells us, cries the priest, that there will 
always be poor people, peres semper habebitis 
vobiscum; and that property, consequently, In so far 
as It Is a privilege and makes poor people, is sacred. 
Poverty is necessary to the exercise of evangelical 
charity ; at the banquet of this world here below, there 
cannot be room for all. 

He feigna ignorance, the infidel, of the fact that 
poverty, in Biblical language, signified every sort of 
affliction snd pain, not bard times and the condition 
of the proletaire, And how could he who went up 
aud down Judæa crying, Woe to the rich! be under- 
stood differently? In the thought of Jesus Christ, 
woe to the rich meant woe to the Malthuslans. 

If Christ were living to-day, he would say to Lacor- 
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daire and his companions: ‘‘You are of the race of 
those who, In all ages, have shed the blood of the 
just, from Abel unto Zacharias. Tour law is not my 
law; your God ia not my God!“ ... And the Lacor- 
daires would crucify Christ as a seditious person and 
an athelat. 

Almost the whole of journallsm Is infected with the 
same ideas. Let Le National, for example, tell us 
whether it has not always believed, whether it does 
not still believe, that pauperiem 1з a permanent ele- 
ment of civilization ; that the enslavement of one por- 
tion of humanity is necessary to the glory of another; 
that those who maintain the contrary are dangerous 
dreamers who deserve to be shot; that auch is 
1һе basis of the State. For, if thie is not the 
secret thought of Le National; if Le National sin- 
cerely and resolutely desires the emancipation of 


laborers,—why these anathemas against, why this. 


anger with, the genuine socialists,—those who, for 
ма. =" twenty years, have demanded this emanci- 
pation 

Further, let the Bohemians of literature, to-day the 
myrmidons of journallam, paid slanderers, courtlers 
of the privileged classes, eulogista of all the vices, 
parasites living upon other parasites, who prate so 
much of God only to dlasemble their materiallam, of 
the family only to conceal their adulteries, and whom 
wê shall see, out of omg for marriage, caressing 
monkeys, when Malthuslan women fail,—let these, 
I say, publish thelr economic creed, in order that the 
people may know them. 

Faites des filles, nous les 3 гів, we 
love them, —sing these wretches, parodylng the poet. 
But abstain from begetting boys; at the banquet of 
sensualism, there is not room for all. 

The government was inspired by Malthus when, 
having a hundred thousand laborers at its disposal, 
to whom it gave gratuitous support, it refused to em- 
ploy them at useful labor, and when, after the civil 
war, it asked that а law be passed for thelr transpor- 
tation. With the expenses of the pretended national 
workshops, with the costs of war, law-suits, Impris- 
onment, and transportation, it might have given the 
insurgents six months’ labor, and thus changed our 
whole economic system. But labor is a monopoly; 
the government does not wish revolutionary industry 
to compete with privileged industry; at the work- 
bench of the nation, there is not room for all. 

Large industrial establishments ruin small ones; 
that is the law of capital, that is Malthus. 

Wholesale trade gradually swallows the retail; 
again Malthus. 

Large estates encroach upon and cousolidate the 
smallest possessions; still Malthus, 

Soon one-half of the people will say to the other:— 

The earth and its products are my property; 

Industry und its products are my property; 

Commerce and trausportation are my property ; 

The State із my property. 

You who possess neither reserve nor property, who 
hold no public offices and whose labor is useless to 
08, TAKE YOURSELVES AWAY! You have really no 
business on the earth; beneath the sunshine of the 
Republic, there is not room for all. 

ho will tell me that the right to labor and to live 
is not the whole of the Revolutlon ? 

Who will tell me that the principle of Malthus la 
not the whole of the counter-Revolution ? 

And it ie for having published such things as 
these—for having exposed the evil boldly, and 
sought the remedy In good faith,—that speech haa 
been forbidden me by the government, the govern- 
ment that represents the Revolution] 

That ів why I have been deluged with the slanders, 
treacheries, cowardice, hypocrisy, outrages, deser- 
tions, and failings of all those who hate or love the 
people! That is why I have been given over, for a 
whole month, to the mercy of the jackals of the presa 
and the screech-owls of the platform! Never was a 
man, either in the past or [n the present, the object 
of so much execration as I have become, for the sim- 
ple reason that I wage war upon cannibals. 

To slander one who could not reply was to shoot a 
prisoner. Malthusian carnivora, ji discover you 
there! Go on, then; we have more than one account 
to settle yet, And, if calumny is not sufficient for 
you, use iron and lead. You may kill me; no one 
can avoid his fate, and І am at your discretion, But 
you shall not conquer me; you shall never persuade 
the people, while I live and hold а pen, that, with 
the exception of yourselves, there ia one too many on 
the eartb. Т awear it before the people and in the 
name of the Republic! 


ON THE PROBABLE FUTURITY ОР) THE 
LABOBING CLASSES. 


1. The observations in the preceding chapter had 
for their principal object to deprecate a false ideal of 
human society. Their applicabllity to the practical 
purposes of present times conslets In moderating the 
inordinate importauce attached to the mere increase 
of production, and fixing attention upon Improved 
distribution, and a large remuneration of labor, as the 
two desiderata. Whether the aggregate produce in- 
creases absolutely or not, is à thing in which, after а 
certaln amount has been obtained, neither the legis- 
lator nor the philanthropist need feel any strong 1п- 
terest; but, that it should increase relatively to the 
number of those who share in it, is of the utmost pos- 
sible importance; and this (whether the wealth of 
mankind be stationary, or increasing at the moat 
rapid rate ever known in an old country) must de- 
pend on the opinions and habits of the most numer- 
ous class, the class of manual laborers, 

When I speak, either in this place or elsewhere, of 
“the laboring classes," or of laborers as a ''class," I 
use those phrases in compliance with custom, and as 
descriptive of an existing, but by no means a neces- 
sary or permanent state of social relatlons. І do not 


recognize as either just or salutary, a state of society 
in which there ів any class“ which is not laboring; 
any human beings, exempt from bearing their share 
of the necessary labors of human life, except those 
unable to labor, or who have fairly earned rest by 
previous toll. So long, however, as the great social 
evil exists of a non-laboring class, laborers also con- 
stitute a class, and may be spoken of, though only 
provisionally, in that character. 

Considered in ita moral and social aspect, the atate 
of the laboring people has latterly been a subject of 
much more speculation aud discussion than for- 
merly; and the opinion, that it Is not now what it 
ought to be, has become very general, The sugges- 
tions which have been promulgated, and the con- 
troversies which have been excited, on detached 
реши rather than on the foundations of the aubject, 

ave put in evidence the exlstence of two conflicting 
theories respecting the socia! position desirable for 
manual laborers. This one may be called the theor 
of dependence and protection; the otber that of soli. 
dependence. 

According to tha former theory, the lot of the poor, 
In all things which affect them collectively, should 
be regulated for them, not by them. They should 
not be required or encouraged to think for them- 
selves, or give to their own reflection or forecast an 
influential voice la the determination of their destiny. 
It Is supposed to be the duty of the higher classes to 
think for them, and to take the responelbility of 
their lots ав the commander and officers of an army 
take that of the soldiers composing It. This func- 
tion, it ie contended, the higher classes should pre- 
pare themselves to perform conscientiously, and their 
whole demeanor should impress the r with a re- 
liance on it, In order that, while yielding passive and 
active obedlence to the rules prescri for them, 
they may resign themselves in all other respecta to a 
trustful insouciance, and repose under the shadow of 
their protectors, The relation between rich and 
poor, according to this theory a (theory also applied 
to the relation between men and women), should be 
only partly authoritative; it should be amiable, 
moral, and sentimental; affectionate tutelage on the 
one alde, respectful and чы deference on the 
other, The rich should be in loco parentis to the 

oor, guiding and restraining them like children. 

f spoptaneous action on their part there should be 
no need. They should be called on for nothing bnt 
to do thelr day’s-work, and to be moral and religious. 
Their morality and religion should be provided for 
them by thelr saperiors, who should see them prop- 
erly taught it, and should do all that ів necessary to 
insure their belng, in return for labor and attach- 
ment, properly fed, clothed, housed, spiritually 
edified, and innocently amused. 

This is the ideal of the future in the minde of 
those whose dissatisfaction with the present assumes 
the form of affection and regret towards the past. 
Like other Ideals, it exercises an unconscious influ- 
ence on the opinions and sentiments of numbers 
who never consciously guide themselves by any ideal. 
It has also this in common with other ideals, that it 
has never been historically realized, It makes its 
appeal to our imaginative sympathies in the charac- 
ter of a restoration of the good times of our fore- 
fathers, But по times can be pointed out In which 
the higher classes of this or any other country per- 
formed a part even distantly resembling the one as- 
signed to them In this theory. It Ia an idealization 
grounded on the conduct and character of here and 
there an individus]. All privileged and powerful 
classes, aa such, have used their power in the inter- 
est of their own selfishness, and have indulged their 
self-importance in despising, and not in lovingly car- 
ing for, those who were, in their estimation, de- 
graded, by being under the necessity of working for 
their benefit. I do not affirm that what has always 
been must always be, or that human improvement 
has no tendency to correct the intensely selfish feel- 
ings engendered by power; but though the evil may 
be lessened, it cannot be eradicated, until the power 
itself Is withdrawn, This, at least, seems. to me un- 
denlable, that long before the superior classes could 
be sufficiently improved to govern ín the tutelary 
manner supposed, the inferior classes would be too 
much improved to be во governed. 

I am quite sensible of all that is seductive In the 
picture of society which thla theory presents. Though 
the facts of it have no prototype In the past, the feel- 
Inga have. In them lies all that there is of reality in 
the conception. Ав the idea із essentially repnlsive 
of a society only held together by the relations and 
feelings arising out of pecuniary interests, so there is 
something naturally attractive in a form of society 
abounding In strong personal attachments and diain- 
terested self-devotion, Of such feelings it must be 
admitted that the relation of protector and protected 
has hitherto been the richest source. The strongest 
attachments of human beings in general are towards 
the things or the persons that stand between them 
and some dreaded evil. Hence, in an age of lawless 
violence and insecurity, and general hardness and 
roughness of manners, in which life is beset with 
dangers and sufferings at every step, to those who 
have neither а commanding position of their own 
nor a clalm on the protection of some one who has, 
а generous giving of protection and a grateful re- 
ceiving of it are the strongest ties which connect 
human beings; the feelings arising from that relation 
are their warmest feelings; all the enthusiasm and 
tenderness of the most sensitive natures gather round 
it; loyalty on the one part and chivalry on the other 
are principles exalted into passions. I do not de- 
sire to depreciate these qualities, The error lies in 
not perceiving that these virtues and sentiments, like 
the clanship and the hospitality of the wandering 
Arab, belong emphatically to a rade and imperfect 
state of the social union, and that the feelings be- 
tween protector and protected, whether between 


kings and subjects, rich and poor, or men and 
women, can no longer have this beautifal and en- 
dearing character, where there are no longer any 
serious dangers from which to protect. What is 
there in the present state of society to make it natu- 
ral that human beings, of ordinary strength and 
courage. should glow with the warmest gratitude and 
devotion in return for protection? The laws protect 
them, wherever the laws do not criminally fail in 
their duty. To be under the power of some one, In- 
atead of being, as formerly, the sole condition of 
safety, ls now, speaking generally, the only situation 
which exposes to grievous wrong. The so-called 
protectors are now the only persons against whom, 
in any ordinary circumstances, protection is needed. 
The brutality and tyranny with which every police 
report Is filled, аге those of husbands to wives, of 
parents to children, That the law does not prevent 
these atrocities, that it із only now making a first 
timid attempt to repress and punish them, {а no mat- 
ter of necessity, but the deep disgrace of those by 
whom the laws are made and administered. No man 
or woman who eler porsier orís able to earn an 
Independent livelihood, requires any other protection 
than that which the law could and ought to give, 
This belng the case, it argues great ignorance of 
human nsture to contínue taking for granted that 
relations founded on protection must always subals 
and not to zee that the assumption of the 
protector, and of the power which belongs to it, with- 
out any of the necessities which justify it, must en- 
gender feelings opposite to loyalty. 

Of the worktngmen, at least in the more advanced 
countries of Europe, {t may be * certain, 
that the patriarchal or paternal system of govern- 
ment ls one to which they will not again be subject. 
That question was decided when they were taught 
to read and allowed access to newspapers and politi- 
cal tracts; when dissenting preachers were suffered to 
go amoni them and appeal to their faculties and 
eellngs in opposition to the creeds professed and 
countenanced by thelr superiors; when they жеге 
brought together in numbers to work socially under 
the same roof; when railways enabled them to shift 
from place to place and change their patrons and 
employers as pd as their coats; when they were 
encouraged to seek a share in the government by 
means of the electoral franchise. The working- 
classes have taken their interests into their own 
hands, and are perpetually showing that they think 
the interests of their employers not identical with 
their own, but opposite to them, Some among the 
higher classes flatter themselves that these tenden- 
cles may be counteracted by moral and religious edu- 
cation; but they have let the time go by for giving an 
edncation which can serve their purpose. The prin- 
ciples of the Reformation have reached as low down 
In soclety as reading and writing, and the poor will 
not much longer accept morals and religion of other 
people's prescribing. I speak more particularly of 
this country, especially the town population, and the 
districts of the most sclentifle agriculture or the bigh- 
est wages, Scotland and the north of England. 
Among the more inert and less modernized agricult- 
ural population of the southern counties, It might be 
possible for the gentry to retain, for some time long- 
er, something of the anclent deference and submis- 
sion of the poor, by bribing them with high wages 
and constant employment; by Insuring them sup- 
port, and never requiring them to do артыр which 
they do not Ике. But these are two conditions which 
never have been combined, and never can be, for 
long together. A guarantee of subsistence can о 
be practically kept up, when work is enforced, an 
superfluous multiplication restrained, by at least a 
moral compulsion, It is then that the would-be re- 
vivers of old times, which they do not understand, 
would feel practically in how hopeless a task they 
were engaged. The whole fabric of patriarchal or 
selgnorial influence, attempted to be raised on the 
foundation of caressing the poor, would be shattered 
against the necessity of enforcing a stringent poor- 
law. 

2, It is on a far other basis that the well-being and 


well-doing of the laboring people must henceforth 


rest. The poor have come out of leading strings, and 
cannot any longer be governed or treated like chil- 
dren. To their own qualities must now be com- 
mended the care of their destiny. - Modern nations 
will have to learn the lesson, that the well-being of в 
people must exist by means of the justice and self- 
government, the secuocivy and qudpnaivy, of the in- 
dividualcitizens. The theory of dependence attempts 
to dispense with the necessity of these qualities In tha 
dependent classes. But now, when even іп position 
they are becoming less and Jess dependent, and their 
minda less and less acqulescent in the degree of de- 
pendence which remains, the virtues of independence 
are those which they stand in need of. Whatever 
advice, exhortation, or guidance is held out to the 
laboring classes, must henceforth be tendered to them 
as equals, and accepted by them with their eyes open. 
The prospect of the future depends on the degree In 
which they can be made rational beings. 

There i8 no reason to belleve that prospect other 
than hopeful. The progress indeed has hitherto 
been, and atill is, slow. But there is a spontaneous 
education going on in the minds of the multitude, 
which may be freatly accelerated and improved by 
artificial aids. The instruction obtained from news- 
papers and political tracts may not be the most solid 
kind of inetruction, but it i» an immense improve- 
ment upon none at all, What it does for a people, 
has been admirably exemplified during the cotton 
crisis, in the case of the Lancashire spinners and 
weavers, who have acted with the consistent good 
sense and forbearance so justly applauded, simply 
because, belng readers of newspapers, they under- 
stood the causes of the calamity which had befallen 
them, and knew that it was in no way Imputable 
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either to their employers or to the government, It is 
not certain that thelr conduct would have been as 
rational and exemplary, if the distress had preceded 
the salutary measure of fiscal emancipation which 
рате existence to the penny press. The institutions 
or lectures and discussion, the collective delibera- 
tions on questions of common interest, the trades- 
unions, the politica! agitation, all serve to awaken 
public spirit, to diffuse variety of Ideas among the 
mass, and to excite thonght and reflection in the 
more intelligent. Although the too early attainment 
of political franchises by the least educated class 
might retard, instead of promoting, thelr improve- 
ment, there can be little doubt that it has been 

tly stimulated by the attempt to acquire them. 
п the meantime, the working classes are now part of 
the public; in all discussions on matters of general 
interest they, or a portion of them, are now partak- 
ers; all who use the press as an instrument may, If It 
во happens, have them for an audience; the avenues 
of instruction through which the middle classes ac- 
quire auch ideas as they have, are accessible to, at 
least, the operatives in the towns, With these re- 
sources, it cannot be doubted that they will increase 
in intelligence, even by their own unaided efforts; 
while there ia reason to hope that t improve- 
ments both in the quality and quantity of school edu- 
cation will be effected by the exertions elther of gov- 
ernment or of individuale, and that the progress of 
the mass of the people in mental cultivation, and in 


the virtues which are dependent on it, will.take place. 


more rapidly, and with fewer intermittences and 
aberrations, than if left to itself. 

From this Increase of intelligence, several effects 
may be confidently anticipated. First: that they will 
become even less wllli r at present to be led and 
лө, and directed into the way they should go, 

y the mere authority and prestige of superiors, If 
they have not now, still less will they have hereafter, 
any deferential swe, or religious principle of obedi- 
ence, holding them in mental subjection to a class 
above them. The theory of dependence and protec- 
tion will be more and more Intolerable to them, and 
they will require that their condact and condition 
shall be essentially self-governed. It la, at the same 
time, quite possible that they may demand, in many 
cases, the intervention of the legislature in their 
affairs, and the regulation by Jaw of various things 
which concern them, often under very mistaken 
ideas of their interest. Still, it is their own will 
their own ideas and suggestions, to which they will 
demand that, effect should be given, and not rales 
laid down for them by other people. It Is quite con- 
sistent with this, that they should fee] respect for 
Mr of intellect and knowledge, and defer 
much to the opinions, on any subject, of those whom 
they think well acquainted with it. Such deference 
is deeply grounded in human nature; but they will 
judge for themselves of the persons who are and 
are not entitled to It.—John Stuart Mill. 


— — . ——————— 
OPINIONS OF A HORSE-CAR CONDUCTOR, 


This evening I talked with the conductor of & 
horse-car on my way іп from ——. He was intelli- 
gent, educated, and seemed to appreciate the situa- 
tion. He sveraged twelve hours a day, for which 
day's work he recelved one dollar and sevenLy-five 
cents. He had seen the time when he would have 
"turned up hia nose" at such pay; but now he 
couldn't help himself; he was glad to get anything 
to do, and most any kind of wages; he had friends 
enough who couldn't tell where their next meal was 
coming from; they belonged to the ‘tramp brigade," 
much against their will; they were ‘‘drafted, and 
couldn't get off, even on a furlough." I inquired 
‘after a conductor I used to know, whom of late I had 
missed. He had been discharged, not for anything 
he did, but for something he omitted to do. The 
“spotters” didn't hear the sound of the “punch” as 
often as they thought they were privileged іо, When 
he was paid off, he informed the company that he 
had not worked for nothing. They judged be had 
not, as he soon went into a profitable business for 
himself. I said that I had read in some respectable 
daily journal that ‘‘the honest conductor regarded 
the punch вз a badge of honor, the company thereby 
assuring the pablic that here was a man who could 
be trusted to record the number of his freight." He 
smiled, and said if they were obilged to wear a ball 
and chaln, he supposed It would still be regarded as 
an honorable appendage by the enlightened press, 
which was always ready and eager to defend the 
upper dog. Not so bad as that," I interposed. 
“They always take the side of the capitalist as 

nat the laborer,—all the respectable journals do,“ 
he reaponded vigorously. I made some inquiries as 
to the management of the road in respect to the sal- 
arles of the different officers. “The president of the 
road js pald ten thousand dollars," he went on to 
say; "the chief conductor twenty-flve hundred dol- 
lars,—or two thousand dollars by the railroad com- 
pany and five hundred dollars by the punch com- 
pany. He was influential in getting the punches 
introduced, and they have some sort of an arrange- 
ment. The punches are rented st twenty cents в 
day; each conductor has two. The punch company 
їв making а big thing out of it; they wouldn't sell в 

unch for love or money, That makes forty cents в 

ay for each conductor. If they would add that 
forty cents to the conductor's wages, and whatever 
else they pay for spies, in my opinion it would be а 
better investment. There would be a few who would 
steal all they got, any way; but most of them, when 
they knew the square thing had been done by them, 
would,reclprocate. Ая itis now, the company says 
to every man, *We've done опг d—dest to fix you so 

ou can’t steal,’ and that makes a thief even of an 
onest man. If he's got to wear the name, he may 
аз well have the game, The fact is, no conductor 


has any sympathy with the company, If he does 
well, It's to keep hls place, The thing ain't run 
right anyhow. If it’s forthe public, why don't the 
public manage It? Why does the city let a private 
corporation baye auch roads all in thelr hands? If 
the people had good sense, they would take all such 
things under thelr own protection. Fares on the 
roads could be reduced half, and gas could be fur- 
nishe@ two-thirds less. All these corporations are 
just plundering the people, and there's no use in it.” 
1 must not omitto report one other remark, which 
Will further serve to show that а conductor on a 
horse-car may not be without a commendable pub- 
lic spirit, “I have as much pride in Boston as an 
man dare bave; but I would like to see Boston wel- 
fare include all classes of people. - Boston, of all 
cities, ought not to measure her pros nity by a few 
rich people. What kind of success is it, when only a 
few succeed and the rest fall, —and fall, not because 
they don’t deserve success, but because, as 

are arranged, success for them is impossible? 
There ought to be one city In the world, just for the 
novelty of the thing, If for no better reason, which 
would secure a chance of prosperity to all. They 
may talk as much as they please, it isn’t done; and 
those that have the upper hand don’t want it done. 
I know, for I have been there, and have seen how 
things work. Don't you suppose I would like to do 
something besídes just earn a living for myself? I 
would like to be able to contribute to the general 
good and pleasure by improving and beautifying the 
city. But I can't, and there are thousands like me. 
me. We can’t on twelve dollars a week. But the 
Presideht of the road, with his ten thousand, can. 
Now the question is, Are his two or four hours worth 
во much more than our ten or twelve?" 

Of course I give thie conversation from memory, 
but have made my report as faithful as possible. I 
have deamed its significance to Ife in the expression 
of opinions indicating а new social science, which 
are oy no meane, as I have some opportenidita for 
knowing, rare among thie class of working people.— 
Chips from my Studio, Radical Review. 


—ñ — 
THE LADY SOCIALISTS OF BUSSIA. 


The Russian socialists In London have published 
the photographic likenesses of the ladies who have 
been recently condemned to long years of hard labor 
ог distant exile. ‘Their faces are all those of women 
thoroughly in earnest, and some of them are very 
fair to see, For among the condemned are several 
ladies of position, young and handsome and cultured, 
against whom no charge waa made of anything but 
such a protest against existing institutions asa strong 
government might well ignore, or, at most, lightly 
punish. One of them, the fairest of their number, is 
now fast fading away, her health haying been alto- 
gether broken by the severity of the solitary impris- 
onment for nearly two years which preceded her 
trial. A poem written by her in prison, and now 
circulating widely but secretly in Russia, serves to 
some extent to show what are the feelings which 
mainly actuate such enthusiasts as M. Tourgucneff 
has described, The following lines contain a literal 
prose translation of its verse:— 

“Му deadly sin, my criminal design, punish, О 
Judge! but simply, rapidly; without pretence, with- 
55 pharasaical mask, without speeches for the de- 

ence. 

"Hayng donned peasant bonds Instead of robes, 
and having ‘criminally’ doffed shoes, I thither went 
where groan our brethren, where the poor are and 
eternal toll.“ 

“Surprised ‘in the act,’ on the scene of crime have 
I been brought up for a judgment, To what 2 
are these witnesses and depositions? All things bear 
witness against me!“ 

“Ask not, O Judge! useless questions. Look at 
me! Iam all proofs. On my shoulders the dress of 
wae people, my feet bare, my hands callous with 
toil. 

“All broken am I by hard labor. But know that 
in my heart of hearts, deeper than all others, is one 
proof buried: love to my native land." 

Know this, too, that however criminal I may be, 
thou, O my Judge, art powerless over me, No! I 
am inaccessible to harsh' treatment, and nor thou 
wilt conquer, but I.” 

*Dnring my lifetime thou mayet punish me. But 
my malady has already entered a protest. And over 
me {mpends, as thou seest and knowest, only a brief 
arrest.“ 

"Always holding that same love shall I dle. And, 
dropping the prison keys, above my pillow will bend 
my punishers with a tear and а prayer." London 
Spectator. 


— — 

Mr. FREDERICK LEIGHTON, the distinguished 
English artist, la а man of charming manner, In 
conversation he Is always Interesting, often brilliant; 
the most delightful of companions, the most genial of 
hosts, and the firmest of friends. For a brother 
artist Frederick Leighton has never an unkind word, 
and for hia art nothing but single-hearted and unsel- 
fish devotion, Ая he comes forward to greet you on 
the threshold of hia atudio, yon notice that silver 
threads are beginning te show among the soft brown 
that fringes his lips and curls crisply about his tem- 
ples. But the old light flashes from hie deep-gray 
eyes; the broad white forehead is unwrinkled; the 
chiselling of the face firm and unaltered; about the 
mouth a smile flickers, in which is a strange ming- 
ling of girl-like sweetness and manly power; the stal- 
wart shoulders are finbent, and the activity of youth 
le in every supple movement of the well-formed limbs. 
On all subjects he talks with dellghtful animation; 
and his extensive reading and refined culture are a 
signal refutation of the charge which is sometimes 
made upon the literary acquirements and intellectual 


tastes of artiste, One cannot, it is true, have imbibed 
classics in Frankfort, studled art at the Royal 
Academy of Berlin and in Rome, have been the con- 
stant companion of such men as Ary Scheffer and 
Robert Henry In Paris, exchanged thoughts with the 
atest artists and literary men of Brussela and Lon- 
on, and lived in the best circles everywhere, without 
acquiring a vast amount of knowledge; but more 
than this, Mr. Leighton ia an n Ungulet, 
and familiar with the finest works of German, 
French, and Italian authors, the beauties of which 
have not been diluted by translation. He is a musi- 


=" Poetry. 


(Por THE INDEX.] 
TRANSITION. 


The time of change has come, 
And timid souls sit dumb 

To see th’ advanclog strides 
Of Freedom's rising tides. 


Dead dogmas are decaying; 
Half weeping and half praying, 
The Church counts o'er its beads 
And tightly graspa (та creeds. 


“We need no reformation; 

We wish no alteration; 

Our creed from Heaven descends; 
Here mental progress ends! 


“То onward-marching Sclence 
We offer our defiance! 

The Bible is our guide; 

We trust in naught beside.“ 


' Thus walls the Church's chorus, 
While steadily before us 
Roll in the waves of light, 
Reslstless in their might! 


Wail on, ye Grin believers! 
Denounce us as decelvers! 
We calmly trust to Time 

To prove our cause sublime, 


No more may minds be fettered ; 
'To e'en the most unlettered 

` Must truths be soon revealed, 
In vain kept long concealed. 


“We need no reformation"? 

A foolish declaration] 

Already in your fold 

Have forms of falth grown old. 


From Bruno's cruel burning 
And Galileo's spurning, 
To this your fatile rage 
At Tyndall and bis age, 


Your priests have been defeated 
In conflicts oft repeated; 
Compelled by facts to yleld, 

At length you quit the fleld. 


Tho truths by Parker stated, 
Though vilified and hated, 
Are veritably tame 

To those we now proclaim! 


The sect which then expelled him, 
The pulpits which repelled bim, 
Now gladly hear far more 

Than they refused before, 


Thus Freedom's cause ів gaining, 
While Error's force is waning; 
Beside fair Arno's wave 

He conquers In his grave! 


Not his to see the morn; 

He only felt your scorn; 

Alone through storm and night 
He toiled to bring us light. 


And now that light ia breaking! 
The world to Truth is waking! 

. Old dogmas disappear 
And Reason's reign draws near! 


Still, not for us to see 
The ngo that Is to bo; 

We hall the day of Truth, 
But perish 1n fts youth. 


Vet oft our spirits range 
Beyond this scene of change, 
And on hope's ptojons trace 
The future of our race. 


We catch by Insplration 

Its coming exultation ! 

We hear its thrilling strains! 
We mark ita wondrous gains! 


E'en now through Faith's clear vision 
We view those fields elyslan; 
Iobale thelr peaceful alr, 
And all their freedom share! 
J. L. STODDARD. 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


"FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUBT 25. 

J. Guiwits, 81; Geo Riker, $3; C. B. Deyo, $3; Chas. 
T. Pratt, $3.20; Jno. Bentley, $5; Chas. A ишет, 82.20; 
B, F. Underwood, $5.20; Andrew Ashton, 81.00; E. C. 
Walker, 50 cents; F. G. Johnson, $3.20; George B. Wheeler, 
$3.20; Prof. S. Durell, $3.25; Henry White, 75 cents; George 
Martln, 85; Cash, 83. { С 
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NOTICE, 


During the month of August, my friend, Mr. 
SipnEY Н. Morse, will assume entire editorial 
charge of THE INDEX, and relieve me of all literary 
responsibility on its account. All letters and com- 
munications should be addressed, as usual, to TRR 
INDEX, 931 Washington Street, Boston.“ 

Francis E. ABBOT. 


cco d 
F. R. A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The report of the recent annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association has been published in the usual 
pamphlet form, and can be obtained at the office 231 
Washington Street, or at A. Williams & Co,’s, corner 
of Washington and School Streets, Boston. It con- 
tains the Essay by Rev. W. R. Alger on “Stepa 
Towards Religions Emancipation in Christendom,” 
and the Essay by Mr. С. D. В, Mills, on “Internal 
Dangers to Free Thought and Free Religion" ; also 
Addresses by Messrs O. B. Frothingham, William 
Henry Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L, Dudley, 
and Т. W. Higginson,—with tenth annual reports of 
the executive committee, treasurer, etc. " Price, sin- 
gle copy, forty cents; four, or more, twenty-five cents 
each, 

Persons sending for it by mall will address, Free 
Religious Association,” 231 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Maas. W. J. Роттен, Secretary. 


WARREN's photograph of Emerson is excellent. 


We норе THE INDEX will recelve a report from 
the Walcott Grove meeting. Judging from what 
was promised and from items in the daily press, we 
anticlpate an account full of Interest. 


THE TWO POEMS we have had the pleasure to pub- 
lish from the pen of Mr. J. L. Stoddard have been 
moat acceptable contributions, The one of two 
weeks ago gave our readers great pleasure, and we 
are sure they will find the one this week equally to 
thelr liking. 

THE PREDOMINANCE of the labor-question in our 
columns this week ів owing to no premeditated ef- 
fort on our part to press that one subject on the at- 
tention of readers. but ів due rather to the complicity 
of the times which has for the time being turned the 
thoughts of nearly all our contributors into this one 
channel, 

J. VILA BLAKE has gone to Quincy, III., to preac 
for a free church in thatclty. He takes with him the 
warmest regard and best wishes of very many Eastern 
Mr. Blake is a young man of rare abilities 
and ripest culture. He will be able to well serve the 
people who have been so wise and во fortunate as to 
persuade him to make his home In their midst. 


INSTEAD of dying out, the Indians are Increasing. 
There are twenty-five thousand more In the country 
now than when the first white settlements were made. 
If, as they are swept Westward (by General Howard), 
for the next fifty years, they go on abounding !n the 
same ratlo, there will be then some five hundred 
thousand tasting the salt waters of the Pacific. A 
goodly number to smoke the pipe of a prolonged 
Peace dnd make a last "treaty" with the great 
Father! 

Tax Christian Union has made a discovery which 
promises much good. Іп Its Sunday-school“ col- 
umna it has Thoughts for the Class," which, if 
heeded, will grow a new style of Chrlstlan *‘apolo- 
gists,“ aa the reader will percelve:— 

“Infidelity is not modern. The pantheiam which 
makes all God, and the materiallsm which denies 
any God, and the philosophy which regards him, as at 
best, only the unknown and unknowable, are all 
borrowed from anclent times. Observe how Paul 
tresta this scepticism :— 

He treats it cartiously. He uses no vituperation. 
So Christ reserved his denunciations for Pharisaism ; 
that 1з, hypocrisy within the Church, He never ut- 


tered a phillppic against Sadduceelam, the infidelity 
of Palestine in the first century.“ 

“Poor wretch of a Bismarck" exclaims the Cath- 
ойс Review. It seems that the Prince has been 
"aneering at the alleged miracle at Marpingen,“ and 
“laughing at the Papacy for having declared the 
Lourdes apparition, a miracle notwithstanding the 
facta of the case had been officially ascertained," 
He has also spoken with great kindness of those 
of the Evangelical pastors who are avowed Infidels, 
—but he cautioned them not to go too fast," Не 
further says that though they must not allow Christ 
to be disowned, yet dogma requires to be developed ; 
various beliefs have always existed, and no one has 
the right to appropriate to himself the exelualve privi- 
lege of being in the right." Poor wretch? Oh, no. 


THE following note has a general Interest which 
will be served by its republication in these columns :— 


New BEDFORD, Mass., Aug. 10, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In your issue of August 11, Mr. James T. Bixby 
makes the assertion that ''the maxim of Proudhon 
was that ‘property la robbery, and that the State 
ought to confiscate al] eatatea and goods, and out of 
the general income provide an equal support for 
each." Ав a student of Proudhon, and in many 
things his disciple, I call upon Mr. Bixby to glve 
chapter and verse from Proudhon’s writings for so 
much of the above statement as relates to the duties 
of government. І not only deny that Proudhon ever 
advocated the doctrine attributed to him, but affirm 
that he improved every opportunity of refuting It. 
If Mr. Bixby ls the candid man I take him to be, he 
will elther comply with the above request, or plead 
guilty to my charge of reckless misstatement with 
respect to the ableat—I might almost say the bitterest 
—opponent of communism that the world has yet 
known. Respectfully yours, 

Beng, R. TUCKER, 


WrirH THE thoughtful essay by Mr. Holtzman, 
which 1s respectfally commended to the attention of 
the committee to be appointed, at Mrs. Thompson’s 
suggestion, by the Social Science Association; Mr. 
Tucker's timely translation of Proudhon's annihlla- 
tion of the ''Malthusians"; the extract from Stuart 
Mill on the “Futurity of the Laboring Class“; the edi- 
toria] communication by E. W.,“ which if It does not 
in all respects challenge assent, challenges attention, 
and lesves no doubt of the writer's profound and 
humane Interest in the great question it treats; and 
Bishop Ferrette's commenta on the ‘Teachings of the 
Strikes,“ —we are disposed to think that this number 
of THE INDEX may be regarded by those speciaily 
interested In labor reform as a good document for 
distribution. А copy will be sent gratuitously to any 
néw address furnished by regular subscribers to the 
extent a small extra issue will permit. Names first 
recelved, first served. 

Tse New ENGLAND LABOR LEAGUE will hold а 
special Convention at 176 Tremont Street, Sunday 
and Monday, September 16 and 17, day and evening. 
This League has been holding meetings for a number 
of years, calling public attention to the question now 
uppermost throughout the land. Ita voice Ie practi- 
cally the expression of the opinions of Mr. E. H. 
Heywood, he presenting at each Convention the 
serles of resolutions which, вз they get reported or 
printed in the dally papers, glve the tone to the pro- 
ceedings reaching the public enr. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that very erroneous opinions of 
what Mr. Hey wood teachea get in circulation, This 
ia partly, as we think, his own fault; but largely 
comes from a disposition on the part of the public 
generally to caricature or place whatever new idea 
affecting established interests when it first makes Its 
appearance In the worst possible light. It has been 
so from the beginning of the world, and perhaps it 
Is no great misfortune. Ideas may have to get 
toughened to stand this world'& racket, as well as 
men. The truth 1s, Mr. Heywood's labor doctrines 
are, when falrly analyzed, more in harmony with what 
people generally concede than those presented by any 
of the other, we may say, rival schools, that usually 
convene in this city, Не із not an advocate of trades- 
unions, but defenda the liberty of every one to make 
his own bargains; he does not advocate the eight- 
hour scheme, nor legislative Interference of any kind. 
Even his opposition to interest, rents, dividends, ete., 
when fully set forth, amounts only to what he regarda 
аз а means of determining what are the demands of 
equity In these transactions. It Is а peculiarity of Mr. 
Heywood’s movement that the working-people them- 
selves are not more captivated by it then the capital- 
ists. His doctrines cut them off equally with all 
Others from speculative increase, and so blight in 
thelr first estimation all the hopes they also are cher- 
ishing of one day getting abundance of riches, They 
are also not pleased to think that be will not Invoke 
the strong arm of the law in their defence. 


THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK. 


We speak of that liberal sentiment which із 
spreading over the world inclining all people to 
listen more patiently one to another, of the tenden- 
cies to accept with more and more alacrity the ap- 
peal to right reason and fact ss evolved by peace- 
ful intellectual encounter. The spirit of dogma 
with the Intelligent growth of mankind le dying out. 
The world's face is turning away from it. Our poet 
this week aipgs :— 

«Тһе world to Truth is waking! 
Old dogmas disappear 
And Reason's reign draws near.” 

We are leaving behind so many things our fathers 
held to be sacred, and which we Inberiting have 
cherished, many fee! as though they had been bereft, 
and wonder at times, like the doubting Israelites, if 
they have not been led out into а wilderness to per- 
ish. Instances are frequent where they return to 
the shelter of old institutions; and the prophecy is 
risked that a grand reaction is setting in: the prod- 
igal age is about returning to the old homestead 
where authority and superstition are still venerated. 
Those, however, who have observed more closely 
the march of Ideas have no such miegivings. They 
know that the march of events must be ір the direc- 
tlon of ideas and not away from them, The Christ- 
fan world is undergoing a transformation. In the 
thought of both clergy and laity Christianity is being 
made over. The old creeds may hold their outward 
forms; but could the believers of а past age listen to 
the interpretations of the ''believers" in this present 
age, It is more than probable they would never sus- 
pect their old faith was so much as belng talked of, 
much less defended. Thie transforming of Christ- 
lanlty ls the beginning and the progress toward its 
complete abandonment as a system of religion, Men 
do not make over an old garment forever. The time 
comes when the new cloth, as Jesus understood, gets 
too vigorous by farfor the old, and a new garment 
thronghout is secured. That it will be so with 
Christianity we doubt not. The time will come 
when there shall be neither Jew nor Gentile, Christ- 
lan or Infidel; but an inclusive religion which ай 
deem it the bighest reverence for each soul to be 
obedient uoto its own heavenly vision. 

“ЗИП, not for us to see 

The age that is to be; 

We ball the day of Truth, 
But perish in its youth, 

“Yet oft our spirits range 
Beyond this scene of change, 
And on hope's pinions trace 
The future of our race. 

“We catch by inspiration 

Its coming exultation! 

We hear its thrilling strains! 
We mark ita wondrons gains! 


“Е'өп now through Faith's clear vision 

We view those fields elysian; 

Inhsle their peaceful air, 

And all their freedom share." 
ccc —— ————— 


CO-0OPERATIVE REFORMS, 


One reform treads upon another. The world can- 
not get on piece-meal, It must sweep the circle and 
include all that goes to make up human felicity. 
Professor Fisher, in his Notes“ to Seebohm's Prot- 
estant Revolution, showa how intimately the religious 
reformation was connected with other various and 
complex elements. Events like the growth of 
monarchy, the spread of commerce, the new birth 
of art, the revival of learning, were essential featurea 
in that form of soclety which gradually arose and 
followed upon the Middle Ages." The religious 
movement may be central, but It is dependent on all 
else that affects the life and growth of nations. To 
quote Professor Fisher farther: As regards the 
medlwval period, secular history and ecclesiastical 
history are inseparable. Nelther can be studied 
apart from the other. If a division is more possible 
as relates to the modern ers, still, even here, one 
class of phenomena are so closely associated with 
another, that ecclesiastical history cannot be under- 
stood apart from secular, nor can secular history be 
adequately studied apart from ecclesiastical, The 
Hfe of nations, as of men, ів one.“ When the histo- 
пап comes to record the progress of the religious 
emancipation so perceptibly advancing In our age, he 
will find that it went hand in hand with other and 
apparently dissimilar interests. 

The peculiarity of the Reformation as it extends 
to our time is, that It consciously includes all classes 
of people; includes them not as simply changing 
their form of allegiance from one potentate to 
another, but as people to be freed from all enforced 
outward authority. It is a gospel of. self-dependence 
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to be preached to every creature, Seebohm, con- 
trasting old and modern civilization, speaks of the 
latter ва ‘aiming at making ali classes of the people, 
town and countty, rich and poor, alike citizens for 
whose common weal the nation le to be governed, 
and who ultimately shall govern themselves, In this 
aim of modern civilization to aecure the common weal 
of the people lies Its power and strength.“ 

This alm is nowhere more quickly recognized and 
approved than in America. Whatever it be that 
seems desirable, it i« desirable not fora part, but for 
all. If it be a liberal religion, or rational living, the 
message ів unto all human kind, Whatever hinders 
its progress becomes of concern. The doom of pov- 
erty resting оп the mass of people, consigning them 
io ignorance, making them easy prey to superstitions 
and priestcraft, becomes a matter to take apecial notice 
of. All that tends to unfold the manhood and wom- 
anhood latent In all men and women tends to emancí- 
pate them religiously. The prominence the question 
of reformation in regard to labor has lately assumed, 
gives most @ncouraging assurance that a new ele- 
ment ia to come in to ald the progress of free and 
rational religion. The new gospel le not to be 
“preached to the poor.” It says, Tou have had the 
poor with you always until now: henceforth, pure 
and undefiled religion is to banish poverty for all 
men and women of industry." In saying this, it 
deals the heaviest possible blow at the tyranny of 
churches and creeds. ‘Tis a common cause: а TA- 
tlonal religion, and the equitable reward of labor. 


CAPITAL AND LABOH, 


My friend, the responsible editor pro tem., says, 
Well, let the old goose dle. The people want а 
new one,"—apropos of my remark that what the 
working-people want is not so much an increase of 
wages as a better custody for their possible savings.“ 
І have never denied the deficlency of wages. І only 
assert that it is not proved that an increase of wages 
would remedy the trouble; while it is quite possible 
that It might lead to worse, If the increase were auch 
аз to make capital unproductive, 

That the employers of labor, capitalists who have 
got possession of other people's capital, do drive un- 
reasonably hard bargains with the laborer nobody 
сап deny. The question of all questions is, how 
to stop It. Yet, notwithatand!ng all the statistics 
that prove the evil, one may say with emphasis, and 
may cite every level-headed American, from Ben 
Franklin down to Peter Cooper to back him, that 
there le not on American soll an able-bodied and 
sound-minded man who loves work for ite own sake— 
and if he does not, his life le not worth living—who 
cannot, in spite of all such capitalists, earn his liy- 
Ing, feed a small and industrious family, and save a 
little something bealdes. What honest capitalists of 
large capital ought to do, and will doif they have 
much wit, ia to see that the little savings of such a 
man may become available to him as capital. The 
crime of the capitalists, or rather the gamblers who 
manage capital, is not that they use thelr own capital 
for their own emolument, but that they have absorbed 
the savings of the poor for their own emolument, 

Rivera of ink are shed just now on the labor ques- 
tion, but very little of it in stating and illustrating 
the following quite pregnant propositions :— 

1. Capital is nothing but property, and belongs to 
Its owners. 

2. Capital is property because, almost without ex- 
ception, it is created by labor, and It belongs to tha 
laborer who created it till he has sold it. 

8. Society consists of individuals. Soclety can 
own nothing, except by virtue of individual 'owner- 
ship, whether the Individual shares are divided or un- 
divided. 

4. To say that the use of capital should be granted 
gratultously to the laborer who does not own it or 
any share in It, 18 to say that he shall be partially 
supported asa pauper, It 18 a wanton and gratuitous 
attack on his manhood. It ls aleo the destruction of 
Ма right of property as well as of every other man’s, 

5. Proprietorship is as much an Inherent quality 

of human nature as attraction la of a magnet. So, as 
& general fact, is the love of labor for its own sake; 
but to this there are important exceptions, If prop- 
erty were not the certain reward of labor, famines 
would probably be more frequent and destructive, 

6. Proudhon might just as well talk abont water 
running down hill without gravity, as civilization 
existing after capital bas ceased to be property. 
Such a thing 1а possible oniy in а purely imaginary 
world full of angela, and without lazy people, thieves, 
or Jay Goulds. Of course Proudhon is quite right 
in saying that after capital ia made everybody's and 


nobody'a, government will not be needed; there will 
be nothing for it to do and nothing to make lt of. 
All that sort of philanthropy is nothing but surren- 
dering to thieves, ewindlers, and lazy people, and 
letting them eat us up. 


What the real laboring man wants is what every: 


honest man, rich or poor, wants: better protection 
against the great, big, glossy moths and parasites of 
society who grow enormously rich, not by the profits 
of capital but by the profits of lying. What they 
absorb is not the worst of their mischief. They set 
the fashion of cheating, and thus ruin thousands who 
try to follow them and fail, 

The laboring men of this country are not to 
be confounded with tbe ''workingmen's unions,” 
“brotherhoods,” or “strikes. They stand mostly on 
the brosd ground of American citizenship, Individ- 
ualism, every шап entirely hie own man. The wn- 
fortunates who merge thelr manhood in classes and 
cliques, thus far but & small portion of our laboring 
population, do not seem to understand that when а 
crowd has fallen into the water, the poorest swimmer 


In It has a better chance to escape drowning, by his In- 


dividual effort, than if all should join hands and cling 
together. The destitution of money, that ls, of 
meat and bread, in the families chiefly of laborers 
imported by our miserable system of tariff taxation, 
& system which really taxes the meat and bread out 
of the mouths of those very laborers, by taxing the 
clothing which they must pnt on their backs, is 
surely deplorable enough. But their destitution of 
wit in striking just at this time, If. at all, ls far more 
deplorable. If they could have had the benefit of 
wise counsel, instead of losing the miserable pittance 
they had in an Ineffectual attempt to get a little 
more, they would have waited for the Inevitable etrug- 
gle of the mass of the people agalnst the vampires 
who have been sucking the blood of mines and rail- 
roads, and made common cause with that honest side 
which will by-and-by bring more prosperous tímes, 
with honest and honorable pay-masters. 

There are plenty of people who think the only way 
to set clvilizagion right із to pull it all down and 
build anew, forgetting that they will only have the 
ваше materials, if not a little worse, to rebuild with. 
But the sturdy Anglo-Saxon common-sense, which 
has done about the best It could thus far, ів begin- 
ning to see what із rotten and what is sound. It is 
golng to cut out the one and save the other. Itis 
not going to throw away Ita boast that here the poor- 
est man haa only to be a man, to bea rich one. And 
it will by-and-by make that true by taxing the rich to 
their faces—the richer they are the higher the rate,— 
and ceasing to tax the poor behind their backs, 

This is not yet altogether a government of, by, and 
for the people; but it has got along so far that fugi- 
tive miners and railroad laborers are not hunted and 
brought back to work without any wages at all. If 
they don’t like thelr wages, they have the same right 
all the rest of us have to carry thelr grievance Into 
politica, where it is aure to come at last, and be 
righted In some measure. The more, quietly they 
do that the better, Mobs have been entirely out of 
order In this country for one hundred years, Any 
cause that resorts to them, no matter how just, іа 
likely to go under. If the wronged laborers must 
mob anything, or any body, it should be the custom- 
house and the superíluous priest. This, though 
dreadfully foolish, would be aiming at the fountains 
of their trouble. To mob a railroad, burn its build- 
ings, or atop its trains for more than ten minutes 
for refreshmenta," {а to attack the carotid artery of 
society on which millions, besides the employés, de- 
pend fora living, It Is worse for the latter than to 
kill their own goose; forother people have rights in 
it which they had much better, for their own sakes, 
respect, 

The public has a deeper interest than can be meas- 
ured in money in having al! railroad employés Intel- 
ligent, experienced, coneclentious men, and conse- 
quently in having them well paid, The most melan. 
choly revelation of the recent outbreak is the crime 
of the rallroad managers in allowing It to take place 
at all. It was utterly unnecessary. The great atock- 
gamblers and stock-waterers who have mostly got the 
management of our railroads have no lack of intel- 
lect, and of course know well enough how to make 
such bargains and with such men a3 to make strikes 
impossible, 'The public ought to be, and ere long 
will be, wise enough to make them doit, By-and-by, 
if в strike occurs on a railroad, of a gort to stop trains, 
the managing officers wil! have to step out, and give 
place to men who are not so greedy in their private 
pockets as to thus endanger the lives and stop the 
food and fuel of the great public. E. W. 


A FEW COMMENTS. 


The ''goose" whose death we were willing to record 
without shedding tears was the one that had fallen 
into the bad habit of laying Из golden eggs only in а 
few nests. It is generally conceded that an old dog 
will not learn new tricks; and we surmised it would 
turn ont pretty much the same with the old goose 
whose life E. W.” seemed to be imploring laboring 
men to save. We were wrong probably in saying 
that it Was a new goose the people should desire. 
On further reflection we incline to think that the 
days of the goose-period are drawing to aclose, A 
new goose would soon get as old and undoubtedly 
fall into ways as partial and unsatisfactory to human 
wants in general, вв her mother before her. What 
we should all desire then, is, a new kind of a bird; or, 
to aspire still higher, some new characteristics devel- 
oped in the human race. The day la coming on rap- 
idly, we hope, when these better things will appear. 

We do not share E. W,'s" fear least the Increase 
of wages shall make capital unproductive. It ahould 
remain unproduetive“ so far as its productiveness 
tends to accumulate it only in afew hands. E. W.” 
desires that the laboring men shall become capitalists, 
and we believe that if the products of labor were 
equitably distributed, all workers would be capital- 
ists, and that capital would then be by codperative 
effort far more productive than it now is. This is 
the new goose" we were thinking of. "E. W.” 
speaks of "capitalista who have got possession of 
other people's capital," and we agree with him that the 
question is, how to stop it. By these capitalists he 
means, however, gamblers,“ and not the honest 
capitalists of large capital.” But when we come 
more thoroughly to examine into the real equities of 
business life, It Іа possible that we shall find much of 
that we now call honest, to be needing éasential modi- 
fication or reconstruction, There ів a pretty general 
feeling that as things stand at present, capital in com- 
paratively few instances, gets into the hands of its 
real producers. Whether it be wilful or otherwise, 
the evil remains to be destroyed. How? That is the 
problem before us. We are not satisfied thus far 
with E. W.’s’’ suggestion that in spite of all such 
capitalista," and all adverse circumstances, everyone, 


| who loves work for Its own sake, can ‘earn bis living, 


feed a small and industrious family, and save a little 
something besldes." Without going to further dis- 
cussion, we affirm that the settlement of the question 
we, look for ia one that does not hold the mass of 
mankind down to any such close shaving. Suppose 
they can squeeze out some “‘little savings," It does 
not appear that the ends of equity are not thwarted 
all the same, and, as we belleve, not alone by that 
class of capitalista whose whole ambition is to “got 
possession of other people's capital and drive unrea- 
sonably hard bargalns.'' 

To the first, second, and third of E. W.'s" *'preg- 
nant propositions” we fully assent. As to the fourth, 
we do not know of anybody who makes precisely 
such an affirmation. The nearest approach to it we 
have noticed is a statement that capital should ba 
“granted gratuitously,” or otherwise, according to the 
cost or damage to the person granting it, To the fifth 
we subscribe, and would especially emphasize the last 
sentence, ‘If property were not (supposed to be) the 
certain reward of labor, famines would probably be 
more frequent and destructive,” As to what Proud- 
hon has said, we think E. W,” is laboring under 
mistake. It was In reply probably to some similar 
criticism that Proudhon was led to write the follow- 
ing :— i 

I protest that, in criticlalng pro 
за Ensemble o£. institations of ИШЕН property 1 the 
pivot, it has never been my intention either to attack 
individual rights recognized by previous laws, or to 
contest the egitimacy of acquired possessions, or to 
provoke an arbitrary distribution of gooda, or to place 
any obstacle In the way of the free and regular 
acquisition of property by sale and exchange, or even 


to prohibit or suppress, by ‘sover: 


eign decree, rent of 
land and interest Га capital, I think that all these 
manifestations of hu 


man activity should remain free 
to all at their option; I admit no other modifications, 
restrictions, er suppressions of them than those 
which naturally and necessarily result from the uni- 
versalization of the principle of reciprocity, and the 
law of synthesis that I propose. 


With much of what follows in “Е, W.'a" remarks 
we arein hearty agreement, We are not, however, con- 
vinced of the ‘‘destitution of wit" he thinks the labor- 
ing men displayed by thelr strike“; or, at least, we 
believe the effect of their striking, as It has begun 
to show Itself in the awakening of the public mind to 
the whole question, to be most wholesome and fruit- 
fal. Weare not of the opinion either that there am 
plenty of people who think the ‘‘only way to set civil- 
ization right Is to pull it all down and bulld anew.” 
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All people know better. There is a certain amount 
of bad building, however, which, in time, is seen to 
be bad, gets "condemned," and has to come down, 
no matter how costly its construction may have 
deen. E. W.“ is himself no stranger to the impor- 
tance of this work In the evolution of religious ideas 
and Institutions. And Is it true that we only have 
the same materials, if not a little worse, to rebuild 
with"? No, far from it, No French Revolution — 
(we say this because people generally think it Is 
saying about the worst that can be said)—but left 
the world better off with respect to materials“ 
we mean ideas—with which to rebuild. It were, in- 
deed, well if we could always preserve the true bal- 
ance; If in the work of destruction the good could 
remain and only the bad get displaced. But the 
good Is often so interwoven with the bad that its 
sacrifice becomes a part of the price paid fora new 
order of things. "E. W.“ will also understand this 
in ita applitation to the uprooting of the chattel 
slave ayetem in this country. 8 

As to mobs being out of order, and the advisability 
of doing things more quietly, we are not at variance 
with *E. W." But we sea also that whatever hap- 
pens, happens as an expreasion of conditions, and 
that the main stress of our protest should go to 
changing the conditions which render such things 
possible. Our ability to change the circumstances 
of life 1s our pledge that they shall not maater us. 


LABOR NOTES. 


— “Excessive selfishnesa'" ів sald to be at the root 
of the matter. 


— Thie must be “toned down’ and employé and 
employer work for each other'a interest, 


— Which sounds well; but, unfortanately, without 
some guiding principle which illustrates the perma- 
nent advantage of unselfishness, things will remain 
as they are. 


— The question ів wofally mixed. Everybody talks 
all around it, and on both sides, top and bottom. A 
writer in the Science Monthly says “teach’’ this, 
"teach" that, ''teach" the other thing, and many 
things besides, and ends saying, All that we can do 
is to search after the laws governing such matters, 
and remove obatructions from the way." 


— This writer also gays, Labor, like everything 
else in the market, is worth neither more nor less 
than supply and demand put проц it. It is sheer 
madness to battle fact by saying.it should be worth 
more," And yet the capitalist must not toy with 
men's wages at every whim he has.” And yet again, 
“teach workingmen that they bring down their own 
wages, and that this is not their employer's doings.” 


— The same writer says wages must fall and not 
rise, because all the world clemors for cheap goods. 
“Could workingmen be made to realize the fact that 
high wages mean corres reg, i high food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, rent, with all else he would purchase, 
while low wages mean the opposite, I think they 
would agree with me in saying that the amount re- 
celved per diem for thelr work was of second 
Importance," Very well; suppose all this be true. 
The question still remains, ls the permanent condi- 
tlon of workingmen one of mere hand-to-mouth 
living? Of course, high wages or low matters not to 
men if their outgo keeps ita due proportion. But 
“labor should leave an excess" із an axiom, What 
excess? How much labor shall a man do In order 
to live and still have an excesa? 


—The point these times suggest lies below the 
mere surface-question of how to ease up во men will 
feel the pressure leas. What society demands is not 
only the removal of the pressure, buf an assured 
opportunity for ali ple to тугото their natures, 
For this they must have time and capital,—an excess 
of wealth daily accumulating over their coat of liv- 
ing. The day's work must end before they are ex- 
hausted. We pee the good bor who, when his 
hard day's work is done, turns to his bogke and gets 
an education; but soclety suffers more than we know 
by the inevitable break-down of health from this 
„overstrain of faculties. Boys and girls that toil alght, 
ten, and twelve hours a day to live, as we вау, are 
really tolling thus to die. And when thie goes on 
through life, or, through auch life as the may keep 
themselves in ession of, what remalns 0; the 
labor question touches the evil of this present civili- 
zation more deeply, or we are mistaken. 


— We have outgrown some things, and we shall 
outgrow others, We ahall co to Bee that for the 
industrious the world over ther shall be an oppor- 
tunity for all the wealth thelr proper culture and life 
in world demands. We shall outgrow the idea 
of class-distinction. All laborers shall be capitalista, 
and there shall be none others. To-day, with pre- 
valling notions and the prevailing system, this ls 
absolutely impossible. The idea of a capitalist is, аз 
entertained to-day, one who, by scraping and econ- 
omy, has lald by somewhat of his earnings, and then 

ed not to add thereto by his continued earn- 
ng simply, but by using the capital he has gained 
to gather unto himself the earnings of others; the 
opportunitles to do this are one in a hundred or a 
9 во the successful capltalists are few. 
Stewart, a Vanderbilt, a Rothschild, —a few tall peaks 
of the mountain range. As these peaks could not be 
without the mountain range, во the mountain range 
could not be without the great valleys that stretch 
between them. Sometimes these valleys are deep 


gullies,—tbe coal-mines of Pennsylvania, for in- 
tance, ‘‘Now what!" we hear some voice, touched 
with indignation, exclaim; do you propose levelling 
down al! these peaks and mountain ranges unti! they 
also are low as the valleys or gullies? A pretty state 
of things you would bring us to, Do not these 
peaks and mountains send down their trickling 
streams, fertilizing the plains below, and making the 
broad rivers on which Boat their commerce and the 
smaller streams which turn the wheels of Industry ? 
And this fe the“ ' you would kill? Be warned; 
there are no golden eggs you can get out of that 
goose, kill ber ever so dead.“ b 


— The answer to all thia ought to be so self-evi- 
dent, and 18, where the self-evident vision is not 
lacking or remaina undeveloped,—that words of reply 
were unnecessary. S'mply, then, this: some of the 
peaks for thelr own will have to come down,— 
we believe there is а general advice that they should 
not go up.— Don't aspire to be a Vanderbilt,“ is а 
lesson taught now In rem d much every Sunday- 
school If not there as much as it ought to be, moat 
of the respectable dailies are teaching it. (We re- 
member especially that the press generally at the 
time, said: ‘To be a Stewart Is not the true path of 


ambition for any young man"; bat since Mrs. Stew-, 


art has developed the Stewart plan for а great 
Memorial Cathedral, "to be a Stewart“ ів not es- 
teemed so reprehensible a thing.)—The high peaks 
will come down, but the mountain range, which in 
the main represents the idea that at about that alti- 
tude the alr is most 3 and pure, may abide. 
The work of the is to fill the valleys up. We 
аву, then, not levelling down во much аз levelling up, 
is the motto of the future. Most people now аге 
anxious to fill up the gullles; they don’t like to see 
them,—humanity i» so far humanized. How to 
bring up the valleys? This is the question that 
presses, 


— We repeat again, it cannot be done by the system 
of business interests that prevalls. Thrift, temper- 
ance, economy, more or less tobacco, have nothing to 
do with it. ere is as much of these In one class of 

eople as another. The improvidence of the poor Is all 
n your eye, Mr. Economist,—we say it respectfully. 
There is as much improvidence in the nature of the 
rich or prosperous world as in the denizens of that 
lower world, The difference that you see in their 
conduct is a difference which depends entirely on the 
different circumstances to which—we were going to 
say, they are doomed—bnt not yet: we hope for better 
ngs. Let any man see himself on the road to the 
poses land, and he will be very apt to conduct 
Imaelf accordingly. Let him find himself switched 
off and doomed to a ditch, and your providence or 
Improvidence is all one and the same to him. When 
he becomes convinced that business life ів a shaking 
of the dice—so many sixes, he who gets them wins, 
and he who don’t, don’t win, bat, for the most part 
goes to the doga,—let him reach this convictlon—which 
lies so close to the fact the line between ls indistinct, 
coupled with the conviction that the alxes are not for 
him,—then what follows? Why, temperance socie- 
tles, almshouses, charity bureaus, work-houses, pris- 
ond, dungeons, and, in the world to come, hell.“ Go 
read this world’s history and see the long track of 
poverty for the masaes over which all the woe of the 
world has travelled. Are we complaining of thia 
world and Из history? No: we вау only, that thie 
world has now at length after long travhiling and 
groaning reached the dawn of a new order of things, 
and that America is its prophet! 


— A new ides of the capitalist comes in view. Let 
us look steadily and see If it be the Messiah, Do not 
echo the old cry, ‘‘Crucify it, crucify it." Enough 
of that. Try and see lf it ‘indeed be the Christ.” 
What it has to say of Itself sounds something like 
this; I am he who clalms as mine own that which I 
earn. My capital is the excess of my own labor; 
which labor conalsts in producing or in helping pro- 
duce still greater wealth; not Їп gathering the wealth 
of my neighbors, as I should do if my “profits” came 
out of theirearnings, Weare all producers of wealth 
together; all doing certain necessary things. Each 
produces after his own genius; we need each others’ 
products. Not to rob one another we must exchange 
equivalents. Time, the wear and tear of our lives, 
enter into and determine the nature of these equiva- 
lents, With the benefit my production may be to 
my neighbor I have nothing to do. My business is 
to say what it has cost me to produce it. We muta- 
ally exchange not benefits but burdens, That which 
coats me nothing, I give hlm, and во, vice versa, does 
he. In the ratio of our outlay and the damage done, 
we charge а price. We may not always hit the exact 
line, but enough that we try to approximate to equity, 
My motto ів the old опе, “А fair exchange is no rob- 
bery.” What is fair is determined not by the dis- 
tress of my neighbor, but " my own, He must pay 
me sufficlent to equal what І render to him, aa deter- 
mined by me; or, if he thinks me extortionate, or In- 
capable of doing the work except at too gteat a cost, 
he will exchange with others who are for that ape- 
ciality more adequately gifted. I shall take the hint, 
and seek other ways of employing my time. I have 
done so, and I have an excess of labor reserved. 
І am а capitalist. I see now that I can conduct s 
large enterprise which will require the assistance of 
many others. I will do this as a means of obtaining 
the opportunity for work which will most gratify my 
tastes. I do not wish to aweep the streets or toil in 
a coal-mine. I am bound by my own inner desire to 
do that which I can do best, and which, while it 

ves me employment, will help keep the social wel- 

are sweet and sound. I will do, in short, that for 
which I was made. І will'use in this enterprise the 
excess of labor I have saved. I will charge for the 
average risk such enterprises run of failure, for the 
time and excess of tnental wear I contribnte; the 


demands of my capital will then be satisfied; all 
else will be the product of those wor in my 
employ; they like myself working not on the profit 
system, but on the cost system, Our joint product 
will be disposed of at a price regulated by Its coat 
to us, Esch laborer constantly a capitalist by his 
"excess of labor" over his daily wants. This сар- 
ital of theirs may be loaned to me to increase the 
facilities of doing business by whatever security 
we can mutually agree upon. For its use no price 
will be set; for ita security adequate provision will 
be made. Use pertalns to the benefit conferred on 
another; security to the cost of loaning It. Now 
by our joint efforts our capital would increase,—in- 
crease by a continued opportunity for labor; increase 
only by labor. Thus equality'of distribution would 
be preserved in proportion to the labor done; the in- 
equality would of course be the result of unequal 
amounts of labor. I am, then, а capitalist who 
denies the right of capital to self-Increase. My capital 
ia increased by the excess of my labor. All I ask is 
security for my labor thus reserved that I may have 
It to rely on In any future time of need, 


— Ths New Bedford Mercury prints the following: 
„An able railroad man, with a large interest in one of 
the leading railroada of the Middle States, writes in & 
private letter: ‘But I have no heart to afd In any way 
the corporationa of the time, The complaints of suf- 
fering men are ringing in my ears; and when I say 
that I know of things of which many are ignorant, 
and am cognizant of brutalities exercised toward oub- 
ordinates which, if generally known, would heat the 
blood of any rigbt-minded man, I am sure that you 
will believe that I am trusting that a good Provl- 
dence will ere long overthrow all scheming, cruel 
tyrants and brutal overseers, who live only by tramp- 
ling upon their fellow-men, and scorn all thought of 
pity. I һауе for many months given much thought 
to some of the problems of the near future, and I tell 
you, sir, it will aoon be time for considerate, thought- 
ful, earneet men to stand together, and insist upon 
improved methods of conduct, especially In our! 
corporations. I hope the nobler members of 
American press, and the leading journals, with all 
their mighty power for good, will took into the work- 
ings of these Juggernauts, and after close and criti- 

examination give to the nation and the world 
facts supplemented by the sonndest of advice. The 
time is ripe, and I think the duty is plain and unmis- 
takable, Twenty of the leading and wealthy men of 
America could, by the exercise of reason, and by safe 
and profitable investment, ameliorate the condition 
of every honest person in the land, and render labor- 
troubles and bitterness and bloodshed things to be 
apprehended по more.“ 


—The Labor Standard of New York publishes 
this platform :— 

WHERHAS, political liberty without economical freedom 
is but an T phrase; therefore, we will in the first place 
direct our efforts to the economical question. We repudi- 
ate connection with all political parties of the propertied 
classes, without regard to their name. 

We demand that all the meana of labor (land, machinery, 
railroads, telegraphs, canals, ctc,,) become the commons 
roperty of the whole people, for the pe е of abolishing 
The wages system, and substituting ia ita place coópera- 

tive production with a just distribution of its rewards. 

Strict laws making employers Hable for all accidents to 
the injury of their nin bey 

Gratuitous administration of justice lu all courts of law. 

Abolition of all conspiracy laws. 

Railroads, er vm ч and all meaus of transportation to 
be taken hold of and operated by the government, 

AM industrial enterprises to be placed under the control 
of the government as fast as practicable, and operated by 
froe X perative trades-unions for the good of the whole 
people. 

—Read іп another column what Mr. Mill says in 
regard to ''laborers as а class.“ It іва distinction 
Mr. Conkilng should have remembered. 


Communications. 
THE TEACHINGS OF THE STRIKE. 


BY BISHOP FERBETTE. 


Whatever views may be entertained of the good or 
evil effects of the recent atrike, and of ita creditable 
or disgracing character as a page of our national his- 
tory, one thing ів already evident to all thinki 
minda: it will be the starting-point of в new an 
more practical stady of questions which had to be 
crowded back till some more urgent ones should be 
dlepoked of, but which have now forced themselves 
to the front rank. 

Among these practically new questions will be the 
relation of the right of voting to the determination of 
enforcing the result of the vote at all risks by per- 
sonal military service. Suppose a sleepy majority 
is prevailed upon by & few cunning devisers to de- 
posit a care-nothing-abont-lt vote whereby the living 
interests of an important and determined minority 
are jeopardized; and suppose the minority will fight 
to resist the law, and the majority will not fight to 
enforce it, what next? Shall the tens be allowed to 
fight it oat with the hundreds, the thousands quietly 
looking on? Or shall the tens be allowed to enllst, 
on the New York wharves, a forelgn soldiery, such 
as is now for the most part the United States stand- 
ing army, and employ that soldiery for the support 
of which the care-nothing-about-it thousands are 
taxed, in shooting down hundreds? 

This leads us to a second question, that of the en- 
forcement of State law by federal milltary force. 
The Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to every State a republican form of government, and 
protection against domestic violence. These two 
provisions need keen Interpretation to be consistent 
with each other. A republican government is one 
in which no lawa are passed of such exaggerating 
character as to raise within the State ап opposition 
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which the State has no sufficient strength, or no will, 
to put down. Suppose aState had & Prae ma- 
jority, and laws that the non-Quaker ml- 
nority were unwilling to submit to, and the Quaker 
majority unwilling to enforce by — of arme; 
would it be the duty of the President of the United 
States, on the application of the Quaker legislature 
or governor, to remove the militia of the two neareat 
non-Quaker States to help to enforce the Quaker 
laws? Or suppose а State finda it convenlent to 
have only two companies of militia, and these are too 
far or too distan 


eign country ; Remy, dois violence seizing as 
its opportunity the a 


flood. 

The more ly economic part of the labor 
problem, which le, ol course, the’ core of the ques- 
gr. I need not here mention except to вау that it 
8, 


this moment, the main theme opened for | 


general discussion. To anticipate its full solution 
would be above the reach of the nblest, in the present 
infancy of the scíence of political economy. But 
sufficient are already the acquisitions of that sclence 
to convince us that its further results will be like the 
earlier ones, matter of discovery; not of dogmatic 
assertion of what are not truly Nature's laws, nor of 
impatient rebellion against what are Nature's laws 
from whose control there is no escape, It is because 
this question, in Europe, hus been made one not of 
reasons but of impulses, that it has made there so 
little satisfactory pro . What gives me an al- 
moet confident ho at In America the debate will 
lead to better results, la not only the fairer scope af- 
forded by universal suff: and republican institu- 
tions, but also the ar fitness of the whole 
American le to grapple with precisely such a 
problem, The question between laborers and em-, 
ployers is mainly one of. mathematics, and I have 
always been struck by the fact that all Americans 
are naturally good at figures, However imperfect 
the educational advantages of an American may have 
been, Мв arithmetic Їв almost sure to be far ahead 
of all the other branches of his education. 

But however confident I am of the results of всі- 
ence, and however complete my conviction of the 
futility of all authoritative anticipations of her dis- 
coverles, there ів one point on which I will boldly 
venture to be dogmatic. One of the deleterious 
effects, not of modern industry itself, but of the 
crude form in which the application of its processes 
has taken place, mindfal of production only and 
carelesa of social results, has been the creation of a 
numerous floating clasa of operatives, baying no per- 
manent homes, no means of existence except those 
which depend, from hour to hour, on the will of a few 

‚ employers. To this class belong, without contradic- 
Шоп, even the most honorable of the generally re- 
spectable men who, from one end of the land to the 
other, have lateTy risen In rebellion against the laws 
of their country, half with her connivance. Now, 
the truest and Kindest thing that can firmly be said 
both to those men and to their employers, te that the 
existence of such a class is a permanent threat to the 
existence of the republic. Such a class ів, by the 
nature of things, au immense rebel army quietly or- 
ganized in our midst under the blind connivance of 
our laws, and ready to take the field and supersede 
those laws the day that it pleases. The only way of 

ractically controlling such а floating class is, as in 
France, сора ап overwhelming permanent army, 
which is itself nothing else but a dangerous floating 
class of the same kind, ready to lend Itself to the sup- 
port of auy Napoleonade or Macmahonade to which 
its commander may choose to apply It, We cannot 
afford to have, and we will not have, & permanent 
army on the French system; and во we cannot afford, 
in this republic, to have any flosting class, A float- 
Ing class ie incompatible, not only with the security 
of republitan Inetitations : It Is incompatible with the 
constitution of the true family, the most precious of 
all the things which a repablican form of government 
із intended to secure. Gypsies have no marriages 
and no regular family Мез. Make the family home- 
less, Its head, its mother, each child, а separate car- 
pet-bag bread-winner: free-love ів the result. And 
this is what modern industry, In its present form, 
tends everywhere to effect. 

When thie republic was founded, It had no floatin 
class; if It bad had, it would never have been founded. 
Every American, then, bad his farm, or his шап! 
home however poor; and that, every American wil 
have to have yet. Railroad corporations and mill- 
owners, and all other industrial lords will have, cost 
it what it may cost, to so modify their arrangements 
аз to make that poseible. Industrial lords can no 
more be suffered, for their own individual, selfish in- 
terest, to call into existence a floating class of de- 
pendent, underpaid, suff, men, than your next 
ДО can be suffered to the five stories of his 
shell-house with pine shavings imbibed with kerosene 

oil, or than Aaron Burr was suffered to march through 
е country at the head of his army of yet unex- 
plained purpose. Wereit said that the operatives ara 
oppreased not for the interest of their employers 
ons, but of the whole public who use the railroads 


and the manufactured products of industry, the an- 
ewer would be simple, Cursed be the cotton shirt, 
the fibre of which an unpaid slave has raised, or an 
underpaid operative has в May that shirt cleave 
to Its wearer’s back as Nessus’ tunic, and never be 
torn off it га ү with his skin апі blood. Nocheap- 
ness of railroad fares, nor of cotton goods, can com- 
pensate a civilization for the curse of pauperlam, a 
nation for the danger and sbame of baving ап op- 
pressed class. The fathers and mothers of this re- 
public, and their children, were clad in home-epun, 
and were so contented with what they had, that they 
fought for it. If modern industry, by her labor-sav- 

processes, can give us more, well and right. But 
where are the boasted powers of her machinery if it 
cannot, after all, give those who run it & permanent 
home aud sufficient bread, whereas the old-fashioned 
loom could ? 


CHEXDS, 


Theologies and creeds are attempts to formulate, 
or rather to humanize the Infinite; but the Infinite 
or the universe cannot be expressed in terme of hu- 
manity. True wisdom contents itself, therefore, with 
an approximate atatement of the truth of things, and 
does not attempt to grasp truth In its entirety. All 
-formulas of the infinite and all names, which pretend 
to define It, are barren and mean no „ and can 
mean nothing ex the vain endeavor of ignorance, 
fanaticism, and priestly arrogance to overawe and 
— the minds of men. "Theological creeds are 

varlably a lot of barren affürmations about non- 
entities, mere empty formulas. 

Man having ceased to be almost purely an imagina- 
tive being, m entem - every kind of power, has 
at le come under the influence of his reason, 
which ів an impersonal faculty, locus principiorum. 
Hence he no longer indulges in mere verbal proposte 
‘tions, which are nelther aubjectively nor objectively 
true. Once he fought for them and died a martyr 
for such propositions. Now only the stupid and un- 
enlightened portlons of the race believe them. 

B. W. BALL. 


——— come — — 
THE MISTAKES OF JESUS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM DENTON, 
(FROM НІЗ FORTHCOMING BOOK ON JESUS). 


The mistakes that Jesus made were 1 and nu- 
merous, His belief in the miraculous was un- 
bounded, He constantly sought to increase that faith 
In others, and his doctrines on that subject have done 
mach to produce the unphilosophic notions about the 
supernatural that во many entertain to-day, God 
clothes the grass of the field; he will much more 
clothe his children. He will give good things to them 
when they ask him; but sometimes as he teaches by 
a parable (Luke xi., 5-8) it ia necessary to tease him, 
to keep, asking until they weary him Into granting 
thelr request. If two shall about an 
n 19) may ask, God will do it for them (Matt, 
XVIII., 19). 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than such 
representations. God does not clothe the grass un- 
leas there 1s soll for the grass to grow In, and condi- 
tlons have been favorable for the seed af the grass to 
obtaln a suitable ition in the soll. God clothes 
no grass ln California from June to November, be- 
cause there іа no raln. There are no good things 
that we can get by merely asking for them. The 
price even of life is labor, and no asking or even teas- 
ing wil enable us to evade the unalterable lawa, 
which regard the prayer of the bishop no more than 
the hum of the beetle. When men profess to вор- 
port orphan asylum and hospitals by prayer, It will 
be found that extensive advertising does the work, 
and prayer obtains the credit. 

“If you had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, you 
might вау to this mountain, Remove, and be cast into 
the sea, and it would remove, and nothing would be 
impossible to уоп”! (Matt. xvil., 20; Mark xi., 23). 
All the facts demonstrate that if we had faith as a 
mountain we could not say to а grain of mustard, 
Remove, and be cast into the sea, with any prospect of 
ita accomplishment, 

In accordance with these doctrines of Jesus are the 
prayers that are offered by the million, generally by 
роги who mean well, and under the influence of re- 
igious sentiment, but Peer sd dpi ginta judg- 
ment, All is natural, from the b of a gnat to the 
extinction of в sun, the father of a thousand worlds, 
The rocks are natural and al! their contenta. Here 
is a hill; a bard rock beneath it withstood the fury of 
the elements for ages, and thus it was produced. 
"The people of the globe are as natural as the rocks 
they tread upon. The Indian la what ages of wan- 
dering and war have made him, and his disposition 
can only approximate that of the Anglo-Saxon by the 
operation of higher influences upon many genera- 
tions. We are what India, Greece, Rome, Gaul, 
Britain, and America have made us. In many an 
American of to-day the shillalah Irishman of a cen- 
tury ago occasionally crops out. Weare more musil- 
cal for the shepherds of Greece, who played upon 
thelr pipes as they watched thelr flocks, The men 
who wrote Bibles developed the brain by which 
other men criticise them. 

A careful study of the New Testament and the 
times when it was composed, shows that Jesus, his 
disciples, and Christianity were all as natural as the 
appearance of a comet ог the occurrence of an eclipse, 
These were once regarded as supernatural; every 
comet was a miraculous messenger; every eclipse 
foretold some disaster. The astronomer has removed 
miracle from the ekies ; the theologian will eventually 
remove 1 from religion. 

Jesus prays, and teaches his disciples to pray, 1 
kingdom come.“ His followers to-day pray, Lord, 
revive thy work." All such prayers are requests for 


a miracle-worker to perform the impossible. Had 
the persons who offer them lived in the carboniferous 

е, When the highest animals of the world were rep- 
tiles, they would have prayed, '"Thy kingdom come; 
О God, improve thy work“; that Is, convert these 
hopping froga and scaly fishes into birds, beasts, ard 
men. did Improve his work, but it took ages for 


the needed improvement to take place, by causes auch 
аз had been opera for millions of previous, 
and that still are pushing the planet on. The reptile 


was infinitely lower than the worst man, and if God 
never performed a miracle to transform reptiles into 
men, but allowed the slow tion of natural causes 
to produce the result, why should we expect him now 
to advance low es of men into higher? If the 
nebuls in the distant heavens are under the domain 
of law, condensing’ into suns and worlds, and, only 
during ages that are an eternity to our thought, ad- 
vancing to life and intelligence, how can we expect 
human beings to be hurried by miracle“? 


In THE Young Contributors’ Department, St. 
Nicholas, we find this dainty little poem by W. H., 
aged thirteen," which we cannot refrain from quot- 
THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

A BONNET. 
There by the roadside stands the queer old house; 
Deserted it has been for many years; 
And when one enters first one strange fears 
Of what may be inside. But not а mouse 
Raises Its tiny head, or hides, afraid; 
And the sole sound through the deep stíliness heard 
Is the shrill chirping of a mother-bird, 
Who right sbove the door her nest has made. 
While through bare, lonely rooms my way 1 wend 
1 feel a kind of pity for the thin 
Left thus alone, like to some fallen king 
Deserted both by enemy and friend. 
But life is short; so gently close the gate, 
And leave the house to mercy and to fate, 


Darwin married his cousin. His eldest son, Will- 
iam Darwin, is a banker at Southampton; the sec- 
ond, Georges took high honors at Cambridge, and is 
now a fellow at Trinity; the third, Frank, who has 
inherited his father’s ill-health, acts as his secretary; 
the fourth, Leonard, is an officer in the artillery, an 
distinguished himself as one of the scientific corps 
sent to observe the transit of Venus; the fifth, Hor- 
ace, is an excellent mathematiclan. 


THE SMITH sisters of Glastonbury, Conn., live in 

з house one hundred and thirty-nine years old, sit 
under a tree one hundred and опе years old, and are 
poesessors of the Gov, Saltonstall china, which 

is two hundred years old. 


Ouer brief editorial responsibility із now brought 
to a close. It was given us to freely express such 
thoughts as we deemed proper and on such topics as 
тё were particularly interested in. We have gone 
through our task with what good-will we possessed, 
and hope our readers have been hospitable as well 
as charitable. We beg to say that the duties of an 
editor of a weekly journal like THE INDEX—though 
our own have In the nature of the case been com- 
paratively slight—are not few, nor always the most 
agreeable. Our little touch of experience leads us 
Into stlll stronger sympathy with our friend Mr. 
Abbot, the editor, who for seven years has carried 
TuE INDEX through varying fortunes, but always 
with an eye alngle to the advancement of the gen- 
eral cause of rational! thought and an improved hu- 
manity. His success thus far le by no means to be 
measured outwardly by any aumming up of present 
results (though an excellent showing could be made 
even in that respect), but by the Inevitable extension 
of his labor into the future. We have not in all re- 
spects found our own views in harmony with those 
he has so ably and earnestly presented; but we are 
always in agreement with him thoroughly aa to the 
ultimate goal it is desirable society should reach, 
and in our radical faith in the high destiny ewaiting 
the human race. 

And now, at the risk of seeming in a degree im. 
pertinent, we would like to remind the friends of TA 
INDEX of the valuable service they can render its 
editor by а substantial manifestation of thelr вуш” 
pathy and approval, while at the same time they 
help extend to others the ideas they themselves cher- 
leh, To make his paper all he desires itghould be, 
an editor needa the yearly coöperation of all its 
friends and supporters, Especially does a journal 
that does not float on a popular current, but must be 
run оп an up-hill unpopular grade, recelve, If it 1s 
to prosper as it should, the steady reinforcing aid of 
all interested In its progress. Every one of its friends 
will say of a liberal journal that chances to die, 
„What a pity!" yet how few bestir themselves in 
time to ward off a catastrophe which, when consum- 
mated, they deeply lament. This ia not аа it should 
be. Tux INDEX, friends, should live long and pros- 
perously through your efforts! You know this as 
well as we do. You do not need to be told how you 
can render efficient aid. We will only say,—send the 
new address, plainly written, to the office of TRE 
INDEX. (1 
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Religion. 


Itis the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Witerance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beet matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
amd political amelioration of society. 

Itis edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
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Жтету tiberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
вз the dest popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alim. Every Christian minister, and overy think- 
tag church-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
аай Evangelica] Christianity, and аз the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Barro to meet tg the future. 

Almostevery number contains a discourse or 

sading article, which alone is worth the price of 
а year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of « 

eurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
pense of the word should be felt in America—that 
push в journal should have been started and ао 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eeuntry,—is a good signof the times. There s no 
mesh journalin England, France, or Germany; 
Gough the number of so-called religions or the- 
@ogical periodicals is, аз you know, very large." 
And latar still ‘Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEI with 'ncreasing Interest.“ 

Bend §5 20 for one year, including postage, or 
8$ centa for three months on trial, 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


X Freedom and Fellowshiplin Rolig- 


fom, A volume of ten essays upon apec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfellow, 
Samuel! Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B, Frotbingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs, 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, Price (reduced) $1.50. 
“One purpose of this volume la to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religions Association” ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moot- 
img, 1872. B5osnts. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of а Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
ingham оп The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B, Alcott, C. А, 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annua! Mest- 
img, 1873. S5cente. (Four ог more, 28 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Wolas on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addreases by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuèl Longfel- 
low, J. В. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 5 


of Seventh Annmal 
NEeeting, 1874. 55 cents. (Four or 
more, 3$ cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
‘Beligious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonnesohein's spesoh on “Reformed Juda- 
um,“ and of the statements by Mesers. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Obristian,” “Anti-Christian," and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Beorets- 
ту'в Annua! Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglasa, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 85 cents (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, О, Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas, 
9. Ames, О. B, Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P, Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, ва he styles it, 
“Cathodrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on ‘the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss —together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Beason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents: ten for 60 centa; one 
hundred, $3.00, 


For series of important Tracts see laat 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 281 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mat may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 
WM.J.POTTER Se. F. R, A. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles" Ма. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Вре- 
cles," says, in n letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: IT have now 
read ‘TRUTHS ғов THE Truss,’ and 1 admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price б cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No.8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, із an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


Мо. Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency ої the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Ful of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Eztracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, * 


No. .—“God 1n the Constitution,” by 
Rer. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00, 


No, T.—'*Comapulsory Education,’ by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btateto ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No. 8—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies B0 cents. 


— 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copice 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributs it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noli—The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. k. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copien 
$81.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of Eugland, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
D cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ts incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, ia 
the necessary condition of the perpetulty 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, 


No. 15.—TThe Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freoman Clarke, 
D. P., and F. E, Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity, Price 10 cents; i2 
coples for $1.00. Address 
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DEVOTED TO 
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PUBLIBHED BY THE 
INDEX A8SOCIATION, 
AT 
No. 931 Washington Street, Boston. 


, EDITOR: 
FRANCIB ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 

Маз. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fiv, N.J. 

J. L. BTODDARD, Boston, 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 
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W. D. Lz SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for snperatition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiem 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relíg- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its genera) objecta, the pro- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ís special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
siatent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of tbe United States. 
The ghurch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several Btates in ordeg to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make » united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organisme 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase tbe 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or ossay of а thoughtful character, in 
each insue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions wil! con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known erg- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE, INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements wil] be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars з year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents poatage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unlesa forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full must be accompanied, 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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AT 


PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDZRS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


. * 

ANY BOOK jn tbe subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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English and Classical School. 
The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 


Dy and Day School for both sexes will begin 
pty Sept. 19, 1877. For Circular 


and information apply to 
Каїн, T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, 


QCIAVIUS BROOES FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


Ey EDWUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr, 
FROTHINGHAM, 75 cents. 


A clear and effective presentation of what 

known as Rationalism in Religion in an 
analysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 
кани, of ihe life апа work of one of Its 

ading teachers. 

“A brilliant and appreciative essay."— 
Boston Post, 

“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in n strong, clear light.“ Liberal 
Christian. 


вав. 


Sent t-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington t.r Boston. 


LEWES!’ NEW BOOKI 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
MIND f 


LI 


Being the Third Volume of Prob- 
lema of Life and Mind.” 
By GEORGE H. LEWES, author of the Bus- 


on аа gao кайы 


со TAE NATURE OF Livn.—THE 
Nxnvous MEOHANISM.—ANIMAL AUTOMA- 
TIBSAL—THE THEORY. 


Mr. Lewes is widely recognized as one of 
the moat acute and Independent of thinkers, 
and & writer of remarkable force and per- 

icacity. The two precedi volumes of 
Problems Life and have attracted in 
&n unusual de; the attention of acientific 
and philosophical minds, and have taken 
rank among the most important of recent 
contributions to the philosophy of life and 
thought. The present volume is of equal 
si cance, апа will doubtless win equal 
study and admiration from those competent 
to follow the author's speculations and ar- 
gument. 

Its interest ie by no means confined to 
Specialists, but all persons of intelligence 
will find it in а high degree instructive and 
engaging. 

“The book le one which will inevitably find 
ita way into tbe hands of every student of 
men science who wishes to ob the 


freshest view of phyalology in its rel 
mind." Saturday ‘Review (London). 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIMD: 
Vols. I. aud II. $3.00emch. ` 


Bent aid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX 231 Washington treet’ Bosto "ME: 


FROTBINGHAM'S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50, 
“Nobody сап peruse thia book without re- 

t for the learning, mental honesty and 
skill in the statement of his convictions, 
— by tho кани, — oo ии — 
tegrity and philan ency о! 
his spirit."—Springfied Republican. 

"A pony sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, sta thorough- 
ly, reflected purus „It is a model of 
во! ге of finished and yigor- 
ous atyle."— Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S К OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 
THE SAFEST CREED, AWD OTRER Dis- 
OOURSES,. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
3 With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are во re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It isin 45 and thought в au- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and old." —Ztion's Herald (Methodist), 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth, $1,00. 
“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood in 


the simple language 
of a child." —Springfield Repubiioan. 


OF THE UNBELIEVERS. AIV. 


Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brock- Farm Commu- 
nity, eta, Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 

t of the author, 63.80. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo, 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


* New York Tribune closes 2 four and a 


bus 
can be studied with equal advantage b 
friend and foe." °ч x 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 
rime importance of the Messianic Idea in 
Rie Now Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Malled, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


NEWTON ]55 to ФТТ a Week to Agents. 


O. VICKERY, Augusta, 


Miss DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 
ING AND DAY 8CHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND QOHILDREN, at J n-on- 
Hudson, will re-open on Monday, Sept. 17, 
1877. ss Devereux refers, among others, 
to the following E Rev. Orville 
Dewey, Sheffield, „; Mr. A, C. Richards, 
Irvington, N. T.; Mr. Н. R. Bishop, Irving- 
ton, N. X.; Mr. John Е. Williams, Pres. Mél. 
Nat. Bank, N. V.; Mr. Wm. Н. Orton, Pres. 
W. U. ГЫЧ ТАРИ Co., N. V.; Mr. Moses H. 
Grinnell, N. Y, 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and FreethougAt. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Ben t-free, for one on receipt of In- 
terns Tiai Post- Hes order, for $3.20. pt 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all eoterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERB, 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) “ ERZIBHUNGS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(English) “Тик New Epgostrox,” а 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 50 cents. 

(English) The “New Education“ Tracts. 
Nos, iand 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of = -cont stamp. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


E 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


By THEOD RE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by HANNAH E. 
B „and an In action by 
О. B. FROTRINGHAM. 


190520, Cloth «xtra, $1.50; im Pa 
- Covers, «105° d os 


The present volume contains a num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, ressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it is believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 


terested in the tope of liberal opinions 
in religion will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


INDEX, 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bent us on uM of price by THE 
231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


Bond to Office at 221 Washington Bt. Boston, Masa., 
TRA 


'ALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 
V. Taz PUBLIO BOCHOOL QUESTION, аз under- 
Clem. P Megane d by & Liberal 
an в 
н А citizen (F. E. Abbot). or 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb, 18 
and 20, ae) 

VI. How SHALL WE Keer BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. ey in 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Church = 
tory. 3. Sunday in the Massachu- 
Betis Laws. 4. The Worki an's 
Bunday. By Charles K. upple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles Е. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 

Nos. IL, OL, IV., V., VL, 10 cts. each; ten 
tor 00 cta. ; one hundred, $3. 

REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 

10 m (Ten for 60 ots.; one hundred, 


$3.00.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE F, R. A. ANNUAL 
Мкктткав for 1872, , "74, "T6. 36 ota 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for 61.00. 

M AWD FELLOWSHIP In RELIGION, 
` a volume of essays and addresses repro- 

senting the F. R. A, platform. 51.30. 


dio 12 


A DAY at home. Агема 
wanted, Ontftand terms free. UE 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


GENTS double their money selling Dr. 
A Ohase's Improved ) Receipt Book! Ad- 
ses, Dr. Obase's Prin 


House, Аюп Arbor, 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please sxamine the revised list of POPU- 
LAE BOOKS on the о] ite side of this 
Rage. Any OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 

B LIST will be furnished to order. 
. — THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
joaton. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


А COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No.1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 сєнта. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
B9UN D VOLUMES OF THE 


L 8 7 5, 


Complete for the Centennial Tear, аге now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Bent by 
expresa» at the purchaser's expense, Price 
$3.00, in advance. Address INDEX, 251 
Washington Street, Boston, 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


d part of the United Kingdom on re- 
Sings ror Sar Poa 
Remittan d : 


Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.B.A. 


MADAME FOY'S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Increases im Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MASUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
Fox & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
ч Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


"ONKEL KANL,” an illustrated juvenile 
monthly, Good reading for American youth 
studying German. Natural morals. No 
bloody crimes. No love-storles for “Boys 
and Giris,” No hypocritical cant. Price per 
year, 61.50. P 


"FREIDENEEKR" (Ёгевйїипїөг), а weekly 
paper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
out of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norance, Prios per year, $2.50. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. ҮОҮВЕҮ, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. €. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THR INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 


on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 


fo. 21 Washington "UE ы», 
THREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 
1870, 1871, 1879, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 
SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Bets have 
been collected with difflenlty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Btreet, Boston 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For a bandsome Certificate of Memberahip 


== ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TWENTY-FrvE DOLLARS, а stil larger 
Certificate of Membership ава 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Wil be sent to any person; and individuals 
canpot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Libera) League than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 


The following extracts from the Conatitu- 
tion of the National Libera! League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


ARBTIOLE IV,—Apy person who shall 5H 
one dollar into the treasury shall de өп 
то а certificate, signed by the President and 
tary, as an annual member of tbe Na- 
be League, Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the tresa shall bé entitled to a similar 
certificate зв a life-member. an the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
grees of Liberale, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


TESTICLE V. . . АП charter-members 
and 3 2 the Nasonal Livers’ 
League, an uly accre tes 
from local auxiliary LI ral Leagues on - 
in sccordan.e 


League shali be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, 

О R U A N IZ EI 
CHARTERS 

For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 

pum UE 

sent on application, сога о the follow. 


ing provisions of Constitution of the same :— 
LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. . 


ARTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shal) have authority, as often as they receive 
a written application signed by ten or more 

ns and accompanied by dollars, to 
ue в charter for the formation of а local 
League, 


tera shall be simpl 
fellowship and efficient — 2 — of the 
traoit. кА with the National Liberal League 
an 


other local All votes of 
the Annual 
tions of the Вон 


-er! al auxiliary Lib. 
CLE .—Every loc: " 
eral League o in accordance with 
the provisions this Constitution shall be 
enti ай ta send ite President ала Secre- 

and three other membera as delegates 
fo the Annual Congress. 

These Charters are pm рамой on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Senl of the National Liberal 
they will, U tastefully framed, make a 
ornament for any hall 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


IRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 
1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the N 
— 4 League to the people of the 
2 Carey В, f the м — t tting 
° ае nat uu 
the International КАЙТМА on Bundays. 
4, CoxsTITUTION and List of Officers, 
б. ExTRACTR from Approving Letters by 


uished па. 

This is the LIberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the Kent impedi contest 
over amending tbe Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school quès- 
tion, It should be in the hands of E Y 
VOTER, and has been published expresy 
tor T distribution by earnest frien 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


м do, better than to order this Tract u 
the quan as an excellent auxiliary 
their local А-д 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare coat of , 
— „ and postage, on the following 


ational 
United 


FIVE HUNDRED 

ONE THOUSAND E 

N. B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by ex nary at the expense of the pur- 
п 


ohaser, wit any ch for Т; 
‘Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASR, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1877. 


Wuote No. 402. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “РАТЕІОТІО ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: In other words, that the natural 
reason and consolence of mankind are а sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and vírtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church із suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citisens without 
«xosption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


J. These equal religious rights and liberties include tpo 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted ereroise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they load him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religions righta and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are poaseesed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


б. Ohristians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materinlists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsta, pantheistas, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion, 

8. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with thia ab- 
molute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an mot of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed t that 
natural*justioe" which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government waa founded to establish.“ 


B. Those who labor to make the laws protect more Taith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
ssas are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in tbe trae sense of the word, amd act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious beliovers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large aro really *enemies of morality," anite Ghurch and 
Btate in proportion to their snocess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Uglous rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the éstablishment of the truth re- 
gpeoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


1% No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustioe. If the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ite un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
На good moral influence becomes as wicked as tis weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral infnences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Comstitution is no respeotar of parsons and no respecter of 
Churches; its sole office is to establish olvil soolety on the 
Principles of right reason and impartial justioe; and any 
State aid rendered to the Churoh, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which It is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 


Ввоттои 1.—Neither Со: пог State аһа make 
an ests! 


ent кей, or favor- 
— form of religion, or рго iting the free 


ing an 

on 1 į or permitting in any degree a union of 
Ohuroh and State, or ting any 8] 

munity, or advantage to seot or to 


ous bodies; or taxing the peo- 
pie of any Btate, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any soot or reli 


sects or Ы bodies; «t M gi freedom of 
or o ress, or e резое- 
ably to assemble dnd to petition the е е Тоова 1 a re- 


dress of gri 
BIOTIO: us teat shall ever be ash 
ualification to any office or 
person shall ever be de- 


U 
ог ualifüed for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or ren. íncompetent to give evidence in 
апу of law or equity, in co uence 

he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
Moby 19 the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not & voluntary member. 

Suoriow $.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
32 municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri m E tery апу бах,ор make any t, grant, or 
approp on, for the sup or , of any chnrob, 

t, or denomin Bon 


а or amy school, semin ог 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrinas of 


г. 
EOTION 4. power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation, 


GLIMPSES, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON once sald: ‘All error may 
be safely tolerated where reason Іа left free to com- 
bat lt.“ That le the fundamental principle of secn- 
lar government. 

THE мовт sensible of the resolutions adopted by 
the workingmen of Philadelphia, as the platform of 
the “Protective Labor Party“ which they organized 
on August 25, was one in favor of "compulsory edu- 
cation and a liberal application of funds for the pur- 
рове.” 

Рвоғкввов HALLS discovery of the moons of 
Mars, one of the most Important services to astron- 
omy ever rendered, and one which must be set down 
to the credit of American science, is explained in an- 
other column by Professor Newcomb, in a letter 
which we copy from the Tribuna, 

Brigham Youne’s death removes from active in- 
fluence one of the men who have done most to cor- 
rupt and pervert the development of American in- 
stitutions at the West. There is little doubt that the 
fate of Bishop John D. Lee ought to have been 
shared by his chief; and that justice has been cheated 


vy his being allowed to dle peaceably in his bed. The 


Mountain Meadow massacre, however, bas written 
his name on the page of history in blood-red colors, 
as one of the most cruel.and perfidious of religious 
impoetors. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS’ “open letter" to Lord Duf- 
ferin, protesting against the surrender of Sitting Bull 
to the United States Government, reflects severely on 
the dealings of the Amarican people with the Ind- 
lans, as cruel, grasping, and unjust, The worst of 
it lo that he understates the fact, The perfidy with 
which the Nez-Percós have been treated by thia gov- 
ernment has been exposed in detail by the Nation; 
and this case le but a sample of the unvarying 
iniquity of our "Indian policy.“ For once, Mr. 
Phillips and the Nation are agreed. 

SIGNATURES to the petition of the National Lib- 
eral League for the adoption of a Religious Freedom 
Amendment to the United States Constitution have 
been received as follows, since our last acknowledg- 
ment in Тнк INDEX of August 2: from Mr. George 
M. Wood, Washington, D. C., 112; from Mr. V. 
Sinz, Trent, Michigan, 41; from Mr. R. L. Bunting, 
Fowler, Michigan, 60; from Mr. John D, Conret, 
Greenwood, Minnesota, 71; from Dr. M. L. Weems, 
Columbus, Ohlo, 87; from Mr. W. O. Mack, Canby, 


| Oregon, 100. Total number of signatures thua far 


recelved 7, 727. 

A CONDENSED REPORT of the Wolcott grove-meet- 
ing, and of the formation of The Free-Thinkers’ 
Association of Central and Western New York," 
with its articles of association, has been forwarded 
to THE INDEX by Mr. Н. L. Green, Corresponding 
Secretary, and will be found in this issue. Weheart- 
Пу congratulate the friends of Liberalism on this 
signally successful meeting, as a moat auspicious 
omen for the liberal cause, The audience numbered 
about sixteen hundred; and (what gives us the 
greatest encouragement and pleasure) the new asso- 
ciation proposes to codperate in the best manner 
with the National Liberal League, We share Mr, 
Green’s hope that the proposed new local societies 
may all be organized as Liberal Leagues, affiliated 
with the National League; for in that case they will 
be enabled to work effectively in a growing national 
movement of vast Importance, without being in the 
slightest degree hampered in their local work. Sue- 
cess, glorious success, to the enterprise eo finely in- 
augurated at Wolcott! 

IN HER TWENTIETH and closing letter to the New 
York Tribune of August 25, Gail Hamilton saya: 
No responsibility attaches to belief, Bellef is a re- 
sult of evidence, not of will You belleve becanse 
you must, not because you choose." If Gail Hamil- 
ton understands the full force and implication of 
these words, she is “anti-Christian” to the core. To 
*'belleve on the Lord Jesus Christ is, according to 
the New Testament, the one supreme duty of every 
human being to whom the gospel is known; and not 
to believe on him is, according to the same authority, 
to merit and to receive damnation in an eternal hell. 
Personal responsibility to God for religious belief is 
the very foundation of Christianity; and in the 
above-quoted words Gail Hamilton flatly and bluntly 
denies it. It will be Interesting to learn whether she 
has the courage of her opinions, and will publicly 
confess herself to be the “infidel” she really io, if 
she comprehends the fall scope of her own explicit 
and unqualifled declaration on this decisive point— 
all the more interesting because she has been hitherto 
supposed to be an Orthodox Evangelical believer. 

Proressok ALLAN THOMSON, in his address at 
Plymouth as President of the British Association (an 
extract from which will be found on s succeeding 
page), spoke as decidedly as Professor Huxley did at 
Buffalo, last year, respecting the logica! necessity of 
the Evolution hypothesis“ to science. It will be 
remembered (see Тнк INDEX of Sept. 7, 1876), that 
Profeasor Huxley sald explicitly that Evolution is no 
longer a matter of speculative reasoning," but ‘ie 
now а matter of fact and history as much as the 
monuments of Egypt"; and also that, in his third 
lecture In New York (see TRE INDEX of Sept. 32, 
1876), he said with even greater emphasis: The 
doctrine of Evolution at the present time rests upon 
exactly as secure a foundation as the Copernican 
theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies.“ 
Professor Thomson now uses language no leas рові- 
tive and emphatic, “I consider it impossible, he 
says, “for any one to be a faithful student of embry- 
ology, in the present state of science, without at the 
same time becoming an evolutionist." Mr. Darwin, 
like Mr. Garrison, has lived long enough to see the 
arduous reform to which he gave his youth and early 
manhood, and which brought at the time only ob- 
loquy and scorn upon his name, become now in his 
old age a wreath of imperishable laurel about his 
brows; and never was so brilliant a crown more 
worthlly won or more modestly worn, It is beauti- 
ful justice, delighting every noble heart, that the 
scientific men of England should now, by а nobler 
appointment than that of the Queen, unanimously 
place Darwin on the highest pedestal of their admi- 
ration and esteem, as the Poet Laureate of Science. 
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EESOLUTION 


ADOPTED БҮ THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
. AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 2, 18T8. 


^. Resolved, That we rg у; the offer of the Boston INDEX 
pr our official organ communication with the public, 
the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; 
that we assume no responsibility for — else pub- 
lished in its columns and olalm no control or influence in 


ta general editorial management. 


‚ THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


no longer be exempt from just 

3. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in sate Legislatures, in t а кату and militia, gin 
prisens ums, an other institutions mpported 
public money, shall be discontinued, Р; T 

B. We demand that all public аррторилдопу for eduoa- 
tional and charitable tutions of a sectarian charsoter 

А4 — t hall te lished d ially tha: 

е government s a ed; and espec t 

the tae od the Bible in the public echools, whether ost 
a 


„hall be prohibited. ‘ 

B. We demand that the — by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festi and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oth in the courts and 
in ali other de; nts of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties af perjury ahali be established in На atead, 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfore- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall taxation, 


6. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Obristian" morality shall be abrogated, and сау Al] laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical tion of the same, no privilege or ad- 
Vantage shall be conceded to ORAE DE ene other spe- 

alstered ier nua ona that 

on а вс asis; 
whatever changes shall Adami п 
consistently, unftinobingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of TRE INDEX; во far as the 
altor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or trathfully held responsi- 
dle for it without his or Its explicit approval, 

FEANCIS E. ABBOT. 


4 7 Sey REY. M. J. SAVAGE. * 
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5 One: ear ago this month, perhaps many of you 


4 Who yt Infidels ? 


A DISCOURSE PREAGRED IN THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, ON 
|, 8UEDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1876. B. 


“4 b 
— at a 
2 


will remember, I preached a sermon on the subjeet 


„Who are Infidels?” Not once, but many times 
since then, I have been séquested to repeat that ser- 
mon. I cannot readily comply with the netzt; 


never having written a word of It, of course It ів not 
in existence to-day. Isímply have in mind the sub- 
stanoe and the line of thought which I followed on 
that oceasion, somewhat changed, as everything 
changes in a man's mind from year to year; and, this 
morning, in answer to that request, shall preach, 
not the same sermon, but on the same subject, once 


more. 

take for my text what would ordinarily bé sup: 

to cenflct with my subject, to be even din 

metrically opposed to it, and yet what I believe to be 
in perfect sympathy and accord, the first verse of the 
lesson I read this morning: Now, faith is the sub- 
stance of th hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen,’’—Heb. xl., 1. 

That la, that which is called popularly Infidelity 
In the world seems to me, In its higher and better 
phases, to answer with wondrous accuracy to this 
definition of faith which Pau! has given us, or, 
rather, the writer of the first verse of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, I sald Paul, because we have 
got in the habit of thinking that Paul wrote this 
work, although in all probability he did not. 

The epithet “Infidel” has, in the past, when ap- 
plied to earneat and thoughtful men, carried with it 
за weight of opprobrium hard to bear; it has had a 
sting, à reproach In it, that has startled a man's self- 
reapect ard caused the instinct of self-defence to rise 
in him; and if the word be properly used {t ought to 
come вз an insult; it ought to sting в man’s self- 
res ; 16 ought to create in him a sense of inj 
and wrong, as much aa though he were called a thief, 
& perjurer. For what does the word “infidel” 
mean? It means faithless, false; that thing which 
of all others ia opposed to true manhood and true 
womanhood, and which, were they widely dlatrib- 
uted, would be subversive of all civilized society ; 
and yet we stand in this nineteenth century face to 
face with the fact that some of the most respectable, 
the most intelligent, the most cultivated, the noblest 
men of the time, have this label ‘‘infidel’’ tacked on 
them by popular rumor or popular estimation. It is 
even true, perhaps, as you shall travel over the coun- 
try, that if tx go and visit the village infidel, or the 
prominent Infidel of the small city or the large town, 
you shall find him not a mas who lacks the trust of 
the community as to integrity; not a man lacking in 
moral character; not a man lacking in intelligence. 
He shall even stand somewhat higher than the aver- 
КЕК of the thought and the culture about him. 

t ls, che Infidel, perhaps, ів the peer of the no- 
blest man in his place of residence; and yet, * 
cally, if the w be properly applied to him, he 
ought to be the one that should be shunned ; the one 
that respectable men would not associate with; the 
one to be left on one side in all the movements of 
emp mpl and humanity that are going on about 

m; the one man tainted and spotted should 
be left outside of the finer and better society and 
culture and morale of his neighborhood. 

What does this mean? How has this change come 
about? It means simply this: that the word "'infi- 
del," as popularly used, has ceased entirely to indi- 
cate —— which was supposed properly to attach 
to it when the word was first originated and used. 
It has ceased to be an impeachment of a man’s char- 
acter; it has ceased tobe an impeachment of his 
culture, of his intelligence, of his standing in the 
community. I will even go farther than this. Over 
a large part of this country, to-day, a large part of 
the world, I should even consider h something de- 

ry to my own intelligence if I were not, by 
popular rumor, where I was known, regarded as at 
east verging towards what is called ‘infidelity.’ 
The patronage, the love, the estimation of large 
masses of men аге things not to be taken as a com- 
pliment, but to be received as queationable; some- 
thing not to be songht after; something almost to be 
shunned; for the simple reason that It is, as un- 
binaped thought and study will reveal to you, the in- 
telllgenes, the culture, the independence, and the 
thought of the age that create what is popularly 
called the “infidelity” of the age. 

To come at our subject at the puma , let us go 
back a little and find ont when this word was first 
used, and what it meant at that time, and out of 
what sprang the necessity for its use. If you travel 
back in imagination far enough, and come to that 
period in the history of humanity before soclety, as 
we understand it to-day, was organized, you find it, 
as you travel up the Agee, less and Іеза organized 
every step you take, e have here to-day, over the 
world, great natioms, confederacles, unlons of states, 
unions of smaller empires, making one great empire: 
like that of the German nation; but if yon go back, 
you will find that you are travelling toward more and 
more of disintegratlon, year by year, until you come 
to atime when the largest aggregation of humanity 
was the family. There was no city, there was no 
town, there was even no tribe.» Man stood, except 
with the family organization, practically alone. If 
you will think of it for а moment, then, you will see 
that the first body of men that was capable of organ- 
izing around some central principle had reached the 
very condition by which they were to become supe- 
rior to thelr surroundings; just as when a regiment 
of the Macedonian phalanx, under Alexander, could 


march back and ferth, through and through, the 
bordes pf the Persian army, simply because of their 
disciplined, compact organization. So you will find 
that the first body of men that was capable of organ- 
izing upon some céntral, principle had attained to a 
condition of supremacy over thelr fellowa; and you 
will ses how natarally and necessarily there sprang 
from this, and from the necessity of thia o ization 
to gucoess, the idea loyalty to the tribe, loyalty 
to the organization) the clan, whatever it was 
called, was the one grand virtue of man, the thing 
that oyertopped, that out-towered everything else. 
A man might be what he would, if he were only 
loyal to his clan; and strong enough to be of service 
to It, hé could be one of Its masters. It was а neces- 
nity of that stage of human civilization and progress. 
But, as you see it in some nations to-day Illastrated, 
It they stopped here, being loyal simply to thelr clan 
and thelr organization, in other words, if there were 
no infidelity to the popular organizations as they 
stood, there could be no progres. Those nations 
that have been orgatilzed after this old pattern, Ike 
the Chinese to-day, have stood stagnant for thou- 
sands of years, making no progress beyond that 
which they attained when they first grasped the su- 
premacy of their nation and their time. So that you 
see, after the organization which gave supremacy, if 
there was to be anything like р S, there must 
be some one that was to think differently from his 
fellows, to think outeide of them, to tbink beyond 
them, and so start a movement which should lift up 
and lead forward. And what was this man who waa 
capable of doing this? In the eye of the clan, of the 
organization that was about him, he was the one 
that was falthless to that clan, to that organization,— 
"infidel," in other words; so that the very condition 
of advance, in this early period of humanity, was 
oon there should be тра thoughtful me brave 
and strong enough to у organization, come 
— of It, and be an infidel according to popular 
clamor. 

That we may understand this and see how it bas 
worked, let us ape at a few of the {illustrious inf- 
dels of the world, and ses in what kind of company 
the prominent infidel has always trained. Wi 

ing very far for my Illustrations, take those inside 

e religious Iine of history; take Moses, commended 
for his faith in this chapter which I have read thia 
санне, What kind of faith did he have? To the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, to the civilization of hia 
time, he was the arch-infidel. He had no falth in 
Egypt; he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
Аат Ме; and һе went out with a rabble of slaves at 
hls heels, the scum, the outcast of his age, 
he believed in a larger, grander God, and s larger 
future than that In which the Orthodoxy of his time 
believed. Who were the prophets of Israel, that to- 
day are the Jory of their nation, the lights of the 
Hebrew civilization? They were the men who de- 
fied the priesthood; they were the men who were 
driven by popular clamor into the wilderness, like 
Elijah going out and pleading with his God, and say- 
Ing that, because of his faithfulness to him, he was 
left utterly alone. The prophets were not popular 
in their time; the prophets were not the leaders of 
their people; the prophets were the infidels, from 
first to last,—every one. They were organized to 
overthrow the popalar Orthodoxy of thelr age, and 
lead the way to somet higher and grander than 
the nation had then conceived. 

Come down to him who, with reverent and loving 
adoration, with а tenderness of heart second only to 
that which I feel towards God hiniself—come down 
to him whom I hold in this estimation, and what 
was he,—Jeeus of Nazareth? He was, to 
the popular estimation of his time, the arch-imüdel of 
the world; he who dared to speak against the tem- 
ple, which was the centre and life of his time; he 
Who dared oppose that which was established, not 
because he disilked the divine puscipiee which were 
under It, but because of his faith In something larger 
and greater. He who, In popular estimation, set 
himself against God, because he would not locate 
God on & mountaln, on the top of Gerizim or Mount 
Moriah; who said God fe а spirit; he le every- 
where.“ That la, he gave the people of hls time ao 
large and grand a conception of God that to the pop- 
ular thought it meant nothing at all, and they 
thought him an athelst. 

Go outside of the line of Christian history; take 
the first Grecian scientist, Anaxagoras, who first 
guessed at the nature of the sun and of the earth; 
the foreranner, the John the Baptist of our modern 
thought and intelligence concerning this grand uni- 
verse in which we live,—persecuted by the people, 
outcast because he denied that the eun was a god. 
Come down to Socrates,—he who more nearly ap- 
proached the brightness and the power and the glory 
of Jesus of Nazareth than any other man who has 
ever lived. Not only persecuted, not only aneered at 
by his time, not only made the scoff and the sport of 
the play-writers and of the theatres of populous and 
cultivated Athens, but at last, by the grave and rey- 
erend judges of his people, condemned to death ag 
an athelst use he taught а god grander than had 
everentered thelr thought or imagination; because 
he would not put any trust іп the old-time concep- 
tions, but strove to lead them on to something higher. 
Take Paul, another infidel, the scum, the outcast of 
his time; the rad perisa who not only was hated by 
the Jewish Orthodoxy of his age, but hated even by 
the Christian Orthodoxy of hie tane, until he created 
another Orthodoxy that agreed with him. Paul waa 
another of the old infidels of civilization. Come 
down the centuries to Savonarols, Huss, Wickliffe, 
Jerome of Prague,—the great lighte that preceded the 
Reformation. Come down to Martin Luther, who 
to-day, In spite of the. honor which we give him in 
this country—who to-day, І say—and I ask you to 
think of it—is judged by the prevailing Orthodoxy 
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of Christendom as the blackest heretic and the most 
malignant infidel of ecclesiastical history. He stands 
as one of the leaders and lights of civilization; one 
whom we worship, almost, as we look back to him, 
although the alr about him in the midst of the battle 
which he fought, and in which he came off the vic- 
tor, was thick and dark with ecclesiastical curses. 
And ao we may take the leading lights of modern 
science, —Glordano Bruno, Kepler, Copernicus, New- 
ton. Almost every man who has created some 
thought, who has given a new Impulse to civilization, 
who has led to the adyancement of the world,—al- 
most every such man, I say, has been branded by his 
time with those fearful eccleslastical epithets, in- 
fidel" and '"'athelst," в subverter of the right ways 
of God. And soit has come down until to-day, by 
one of our most eminent ministers, іп one of our 
rominent pulpits (and it ls not an uncommon thing; 
t ia repeated by somebody almost every Sunday), the 
men who stand leading the thought and lifting up 
the world to-day are branded as ‘“‘infidele’’ and 


over, Age after age,—a game lost every time; а game 
still’ nntiringly renewed. One might think they 
would become discouraged in It at last. 


tinction simply of worde; it is not simply g to 
carry в point, You must transport yourselves back- 
ward, up the ages, if you would appreciate what it 
means, The cross of Jesus Christ to us to-day has 
become а centre of glory, llke the sun in the heavens; 
but the cross, when Jesus hung on it, was simply a 
pg and it meant nothing but infamy. Remem- 
the words of Jesus himself to his ple, when 
he said, ‘Your fathers stoned the prophets and cast 
them out; but now that you have grown up to their 
time, and can appreciate their truth, their power, 
thelr glory, and thelr n dulld their se 
ulchres.“ And so, although the world now builds 
sepulchres, and ralees monumenta to, and honors the 
memory of, Luther, and all the long line of those 
who have protested and stood out for some higher 
conception of God and truth, yet remember that 
they atood as outcast, they stood as infamous in the 
popular conception of their day, as Thomas Paine, 
as Theodore Parker, as Channing, аа Martineau, as 
Conway, аз the first and most advanced thinkers of 
this time stand In relation to the thought of to-day. 

Let us'ssk the question and attempt to answer It: 
What ів the meaning of this word of which we have 
been speaking ? at does it mean, historically, to 
be an infidel? It means nothing more nor less than 
this: that the man who la independent enongh to 
dare, who has studied enough to conceive, who is in- 
telligent eniro to comprehend, he takes something 
grander and higher than the age around him һал sa 
yet laid its hand npon, and he marches with thla as в 
standard one or two or three steps in advance of his 
time, calling the recreant and elothful world up to 
him, and looking forward with faith In God for the 
1 of the truth that he wields. That is what 

nfidelity has meant in all the history of the world, 

Concetve how it must be во. Tou go to a fetish 
worshipper in Central Africa, or one of the Sonth 
Sea Islands, and you eneer at the stick or the stone, 
the toad or the serpent, that stands to him for his 
conception of divinity, and in his eyes you are a 
blasphemer, you are an athelst, уоп are an Infidel; 
you have denied that which to him is sacred and 
which stands for God, Take the position of Anax- 
agoras, to whom I have referred, in his relation to 
early Greek history. The Greeks,in the height of 
their civilization, belleved that the sun was not what 
we know it to be, a flaming globe around which the 
earth moves in the heavens, but they believed that 
the sun was a They named it Phebus, or 
Apollo, or what not; a god who rode In a flaming 
chariot, with horses, across the sky from east to west. 
When, then, Anaxagoras dared to broach the idea, as 
he did, that the aun was a flaming stone, of course 
the Greeks took It that he had denled their god. He 
was then the highest infidel; he was dethroning their 
delty from the heavens, taking away the object of 
their worship; and, since they regarded their-god as 
of such disposition as would lead him to punish 
those that were opposed to him, or sought to over- 
throw ble power, they dared not countenance auch в 

losopher lest they should bring. the wrath of the 

eavens down u thelr cities, thelr country, their 

farms, and their homes. They cast him out, then, as 
a blasphemer, an infidel, an athelat. 

Come again to the time of Jesus. What did Jesus 
do in his relation to the thought of hie time? Tho 
Jews believed in а god who was simply a magnified 
man, somewhat grander than Moses, who sat on a 
throne lik® an Oriental despot, holding in his bands 
the thunders, like Olympian Jove; a grand man, sit- 

in the higher stories of the universe which they 
ed heaven, manifesting himself specially in а 
temple and on their mountains; and when Jesus, 
with his higher thought swept the heagens clear of 
this anthropomorphic conception, and said, 'God 1а 
not in the temple; God Is not on a mountain; God Is 
not on а throne; God fs a spirit,” not being able to 
rise up to the grander comprehension of thla higher 
divinity, to their minds he was simply destroying 
their god. And I dare prophesy to you to-day that 
sely this same thing is being played over again 
ore our eyes, and will be recognized in a very few 
years. Huxley and Spencer and Tyndall, those 
men who are branded atheist and Infidel to-day, are 
simply giving to the world the most magnificent con- 
обіои of God that the human mind has ever at- 
ed; one so far beyond the common thought of 
the people that they think it means nothing at all, 
and they say, Why, they have taken away our God!’ 
without ever thinking that they have given them any- 
thing in return, This, then, is what infidelity means, 
And I remark further, thie one principle comes out 


apparent from our discussion; if there la to be ever 
anything like continuous progress on the part of the 
human race; if we are not to grant that we have 
reached the limit and sit down where we are forever, 
leaving God infinitely in advance of us, then not 
only have there been infidels in the past, but there 
must be infidels to-day ani in the future. Through 
the ministry of this kind of infidelity has come every 
single step of progress that the world has yet at- 
tained; for the man who thinks outside of his circle, 
who dares to give utterance to something that is 
above and beyond the thought of his time, this man, 
of course, in the conception of his circle and of that 
time, becomes a denier of that, in the Interest of the 
larger something that he offers them In exchange, 
And so І say to you, young men and young women, 
all that are young enough still for new thought, for 
progress and for advance, I say to you that you muat 
choose this day what you will be; whether you will 
be infidel in the thought of those that are behind 
yom or whether you be false to the grander reve- 
ation of God and of truth that le coming. You 
stand here on the dividing line between the Past and 
the To-be. You cannot be faithful to both In the 
sense in which this word is properly used. I be- 
Нете, Indeed, that the man who ів called “infidel,” 
in the popular sense, and who Is willing even to ac- 
cept the name Jn that senae, Їз yet not infidel In re- 
гіу, He is faithful to the life that there has been, 
as a tree із falthful to its roots; but the faithful- 
ness of a tree to its roots, to its last year's growth, 
does not mean that it must not throw out a new 
leaf, or new twig, or advance Ite branches, and 
spread abroad on every side, The tree із faithful to 
the life that made the past when it also on to 
accept the making of a larger and а better future. I 
say, you must choose whether you will be faithful to 
the common, thoughtless Orthodoxy of the time 
about you, or whether you will accept the larger and 
grander mission of receiving the new truth that God 
aver holds in his heart ready to bestow upon his chil- 

ren, 

You wil see that thla neceseity (and this is my 
third remark) is E ded in the very nature and 
constitution of things. Consider it just a moment. 
All of us admit that God ia infinite, It le a e of 
our common definition of God. We cannot belleve 
there ів any God who is not Infinite, What follows? 
We, of course, are finite, The conception which the 
human mind entertains of God at any particolar pe- 
riod of ita history must of necessity be a partial con- 
ception, It сап only approximate the complete idea 
of God; and we may travel forward this year and 
next year and the next century and the next mil- 
lennium, and still, if God be God, he ls infinitely in 
advance of the human race. You will see, then, 
how logically this inference follows: the man who ls 
nearest to God, who has that conception of him that 
most closely approximates the truth, he, of neceselty, 
ів in advance of the crowd, and must be looked upon 
by the crowd as faithless to thelr old-time ideas. 

at ls, he who la nearest to God muet forever be an 
infidel, according to the popular definition of that 
word, I have one more remark to make, and that is, 
that we should dismiss from our thoughts entirely 
the question as to whether, In this sense, we are In- 
fidels or not. That man who ів Intelligent, falr- 
minded, honest with himself and with the truth,— 
that man, I say, has no sort of control over the 
question as to whether, according to popular estima- 
tlon, he shall be an Infidel or not. The honest, In- 
telllgent, fair-minded man must separate his ince: 
ment utterly from hls will. You have no right to 
say, I will belleve so-and-so.” You have no busi- 
ness to вау it. You have no right to belleve any- 
thing except that which is true; and, in order that 
you may find the truth, you should make your Intel- 
lect, If you can, like a reflector, a glass; like a clear 
and placid lake under the heavens above It, to re- 
fleet in clearest outlines the images of the facta that 
surround it. Tou should make your brain like a 
balance, that should go up or down, on one side or 
the other, according as the evidence preponderates, 
in the slightest degree, one way or the other, 

I had the pleasure of hearing Prof. Huxley in 
New York, the other night, and he gave utterance to 
one of the grandest sentiments I have ever heard; 
one that, it seems to me, the honesty of the world 
must recognize by-and-by as one that every man 
should adhere to. He says, We men of science get 
an awkward habit—no, I will not call It ‘awkward,’ 
for it is a valuable hablt—of reasoning, во that we 
cannot accept anything that has for it no evidence;" 
and he added, “Not only do we regard It as illogical 
to do во, but immoral.” And if you will think of it, 
and estimate the weight and meaning of these words, 
you will justify him. It is this acceptance of ten 
thousand fancies that no one has proved, or can 
prove, that opens the way for the coming in of all 
sorts of crudities, distortions, auperstitions, things 
that stand in the way of the world’s advance, Hux- 
ley was only quoting the advice of St. Paul when he 
said, '"Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good" ; that ls, that which stands the proof. 


I say, then, that if we are honest in our Investiga- 


tions after truth we must simply abide by that; we 
must simply seek after that which will stand the test, 
and then, no matter what the world thinks or has 
thought, hold this which can prove itself true as 
being the last utterance of God; for H there be any- 
thing in thle universe that fe divine it must be truth; 
if there be anything that God has made, it muet be 
truth. Let us not bare, then, whether we are called 
infidel or not. 

But, in another sense, there js an infidelity that 
ought to come to us аз an opprobrium and a re- 
proach, by which we ought to be stung, which we 
ought to resent, or which, rather, we onght not to 
deserve; and that Is the only infidélity which I would 
advise you to avoid. That ів the infidelity that is so 


common іл practical life,—faithlessness to the princi- 
les of righteousnesa їп human conduct; the faith- 
essness that honeycombs the business and commer 
cial life of the world, so that men stand as they do 
to-day, and as they have stood for the last several: 
years, the one thing that more than any other creates 
the uncertainty and instability of business life, that 
makes men stand In their offices looking with suspi- 
clon at every buyer that enters thelr door. They know 
not whether it Is safe to sell to this man or to that man, 
or who may deliberately fail and bring down not only 
his own business but theirs, with a crash about their 
ears, some day, One of our own business men said 
to me, the other day, when I asked him how busineas 
was, It 18 as good as I want it to be," That ie, he 
could make all the sales he dared to make, He sim- 
ply meant that he knew not to whom he could safely 
sell, or who was to fail and bring disaster, If not 
rain, op him next. I say here is infidelity; an infi- 
delity that permeates and honeycombs our civiliza- 
Чоп; that is not even excluded from the member- 
sup of the most respectable churches; an infidelity 
high in honor; in deacons’ chairs many a time. 
This is the Infidelity that we should shun; that we 
ought to ostracize and fear. 
hen there is the infidelity of social life; the fal- 
alty to the principles on which rests the stability of 
our relations with one another; the confidence be- 
tween man and man; woman and woman; man and 
‘woman; the senaltiveness to the principles of right, 
of truth, of justice, of purity. 

And then there is an infidelity in our political life. 
To indicate what I mean I wish to tance the 
grand arch-infide! of America, and bold him up to 
g for jon amoment by way of contrast. Thomas 

aine, although declaring In the very first words of 
the book which has made him, with the Orthodox 
community, infamous, “І belleve in one God, and 
one only, and I hope for happiness in a future life," 
has occupied, for the writing of this book, a position 
NN infamy in America for the last hun- 
dred years; and yet no man rendered grander service 
to this country; no man ought to be more cherished 
or remembered for his patriotic service in the times 
that tried men's souls. Do you know that Thomas 
Paine originated that phrase: “The times that tried 
men’s souls“? He wrote the book which caused the 
Declaration of Independence to be made, and which 
probably, more than any other one thing, secured 
our separation from Great Britain; a book in such 
great demand that the presses groaned for months in 
endeavoring to meet that demand; a book, the in- 
come from the circulation of which, to-day, would 
make aman rich; and yet he steadfastly refused to 
receive a single cent from the necessities of his time 
for all the services which he rendered to it; and he 
puton record this declaration that I wish could be 
written over the main entrance of the Capito! at 
Washington, as well as over the State Honses of 
every State in the land: "I could never reconcile it 
with my principles to make money either by my РЕ 
tics or my religion"; and when he waa clerk of the 
Pennsylvania latare, the first remunerative of- 
fice which he held In this country, and Washington 
wrote him that the troops were In need of money, he 
sent them his whole year's salary, and then among 
hie friends raised а | amount more to meet the 
wants of the troops. в шап, I вау, simply be- 
cause he was not in accord with the popular Ortho- 
doxy of his time, has been made the bugaboo of the 
century. Hestands in his real character an illus- 
trstor of the moat grand and noble fidelity in all the 
practical concerns of his political and public life; 
and yet men who are not worthy to carry his shoes, 
men who under the name of Christian statesmen are 
plundering and thieving the year, will shudder 
and shake In their shoes at the mention of the name 
of Thomas Paine! Thie la the infidelity that wa 
ought to avold. 

And, as my last words (for I have tima for nothin 
more), I charge you, be faithful. Beware of Infidel- 
ity in the practical matters of conduct, in the real, 

tal relationships between your souls and your God; 
and then, following the light of God's truth as fast 
as it shall be revealed to you—being careful, indeed, 
that you are not chasing в will-o’-the-wis that shall 
lead you into а swamp,—following the light of God's 
troth as fast as it shall be revealed to you, do not 
stop to think or care whether men are shouting their 
plandits after you, or whether they are blackening 
you with the mud of their epithets. Only stand tras 
and firm on the principles of right and of God, and 
then by-and-by He who 1s the centre and the source 
of right, of truth, and of love, whatever the world 
may do, He to whom you have been faithful, will 
fold you in His arme as a little child, and be falthful 
to you forever Boston Commonwealth. 


A REMARKABLE sermon was recently preached by 
the English Bishop of Manchester, near Bolton, in the 
course of which he said everybody deplored the com- 
— failure of resulta which Christianity had pro- 

uced in the world. No one, he supposed, would say 
to-day that Christianity had done In the world what it 
might reasonably have been expected to have done. 
He could not account for thefallure. It was easy to 
say, If It were God's work, it surely must have pros- 
pered more than it had done. That was not bis way 
of arguing. He could see, from На own Inherent ex- 
cellency, Its own admirable structure, ita own entire 
harmony with and adaptation to every want of Nat- 
ure, that Christianity must be divine. But if they 
ask him why it had failed—why there were perha 
M thousand out of the elghty thousand people in 
Bolton and the neighborhood living as If there were 
no stich thing as Christianity—he could not explain 
it; he conld only say it illustrated that important 
truth of the power which man had in his ош 
of will to reslut and to quench the sanctifying power 
of the Holy Ghost. i ; 
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TEE INDEX --SHPTHMBER 6, 1877. 


CELEBRITIES AT HOME, 
M. GAMBETTA IN THE OHAUBSEE D'ANTIN. 


M, Gambetta's recent change of residence may be 
taken as one of the chlef signs of а change in his 
manner of strengthening his influence with his party 
and the — When be lived In the Rue Mon- 
talgne the ex-Dictator was before all things the par- 
lamen chief; and Ша residence was in what may 
be called the semi-officlal quarter. He was within 
stones throw of the Ministry of the Interior, an 
consequently quite near the Elysée, too near it con- 
sidering the disposition shown by its successive resi- 
dents for the etratlon of coups d'état. An order 
for the arrest of the great leader of the Left could 
have been executed in ten minutes if the agents had 
found him at home. In the Rue Mon е he lived 
very simply; he lives very almply still; but then it 
was the simplicity of а party chief who has but a 
very distant prospect of power, There waa a room 
in his apartment for himself and a few select visi- 
tors; but its tenant had evidently not arrived at that 
stage of the housekeeping of greatness which ob 
» man to have open doors for the human race. із 
secretary alone stood between him and hia acquaint- 
ance; and the antechumber was so small that it was 
impossible for the occupant of the adjoining room to 
вау that he was not at home, without the greatest 
risk of being overheard. 

Gambetta has now become a great journalist as 
well as a great 1 leader. In truth, 
journalism offers him а still better field than the 
Obamber for the display of those qualities of guid- 
ance in which he excels. He has the Italian genius 
for combination, and that demands for lts free exer- 
cise в mode of working which does not necessarily 
betray the author of the work. M. Gambetta is one 
of the few writers in Paris who never put their 
names to a line The République Francaise is 
known to be his organ, but no one can distinguish 
his articles from those with which he may be sup- 
posed to haye a general sympathy, and he can thus 
often hit his hardeat without enabling his antago- 
nists to 18 the author of the blow. They are 
struck—aa he himself was struck, in another fashion, 
at St. Lazare a year or two ago by опе in a crowd, 
bat by which оце it ia impoasible to say. 

He haa followed hie journal and made his home 
vel = 22 it 30 Дары; | its Jaina! 
pring, the Petite epub чё Française, w 
has just come to life. The offices аге in the Chaus- 
sec d'Antin, and the virtual director-In-chief lives 
on the ises. But, altho he has his own 
*rooms, he may more accurately be said to share 
those MAS фот to hls Infant charge. Ho lə with 
the paper the earller-part of the day, and he re- 
turns to it again after he taken his walks abroad. 
The great salle de rédaction ls virtually his ж 


room, à use for which it seems to have been origi- 
nally designed. Неге, st one vast table, sit the 
writers who are associated with him in the undertak- 
ing, and who are always ready to cover his гёвропвї- 
bility with thelr own. They are physically а “пе 
body of men," and that fact, it is well-known, counts 
for something in the composition of а French news- 
paper staff. The journalism of Paris, in particular, 
a still journalism militant; and many а smooth- 
spoken person who calls at the Chaussée d'Antin 
may be suspected to have come to hare a look at а 
man who has written an article against hlm before 
asking him to fight. That first Impresslon can hardly 
be an unfavorable one for the person observed: the 
Radicalism of Paris is always ecrupulously well- 
dressed, It le In the traditions of the falth*that all 
should be meet and seemly in the vestments of its 
priesthood. The writers w me forward to tes- 
tify against Pierre Bona) at the historic trial ‘that 
presaged the fall of the Empire would have been 
positive dandles but for & too general fondness for 
the wearing of black in the daytime, incompatible 
with our notions of the habits of the order. Their 
gloves, If not their writings, ware without blemish 
and the violence of their opinions was not betrayed 
by the faintest waunt of order in the arrangement of 

tes. The men who work under M. Gambetta 
are эл these, due allowance being made for the fact 
that they are not in the witness-box every day, and 
that necessarily on all but the most solemn occasions 
their coquetry of neatness is Isid aside. 

The ex-Dictator's room, the room in which he is 
шога 1 5 home chan In апу other in che house, 
seems to be little better than а former passage con- 
verted to its present use. It is almost as sparely 
furnished as the cell of one of the monkish transcrib- 
ers of the Middle Ages—s wrillng-table, а case of 
books, a chair for himself, a chair for a visitor, and 
that Їн all. Judge of à man's character by these 
surroundings, and you would say that he & hor- 
ror of the superfluous, and you would not be wrong. 
His Republic, when he has fashioned it in his own 
way, will not be the République aimable of M, Jules 
Simon, but the République méthodique. His dispo- 
sition is shown in the appearance of his work- table. 
He haa no litter of pamphieta, books, manuscripts, 
about him, although he recelves some dozens of them 
by every post. You see the sheet of paper on which 
he is now writing, his pen and the inkstand ; but all 
that he has written or read in the t is neatly 
stowed away, either here or in an adjoining room, 
with as much precision as if it belonged to the dos- 
siers of the department of police. If he preserves 
but m tenth of what he receives, no other private 
collection can Бе во rich in mémoires pour servir re- 
lating to the history of his own time. The axtent 
of his political information at first hand is wonderful; 
He seems to know everything needful to а leader of 

arties in regard to the state of the commerce, ths 
— tbe military strength, and the political 
opinion of France. Не ls as well served by his un- 
paid agents as the government by its prefects—bettar 


indeed, for the former have no inducement to decep- 
tion. They need not communicate with him unleas 
they have something to say; and, as they are under 
no responsibility for the political movements of the 
districts with which they are acquainted, they escape 


the temptation to misrepresent them. It would be, 


Of course, an exaggeration to say that he Is never 
wrong in hie forecast of the issues of a great quee- 
tion; but he has во often been right that he із nt 
prem about the best political “Ир” in France. If 

is inmost thought on the new crisis conld be re- 
vealed, business men might with confldence specu- 
late on the announcement. He does not, indeed, 
conceal it from those whom he knows he can trust; 
but, on principle, he only o his lipa on the sub- 
ect on the gondition of perfect secrecy in the bearer, 

els a statesman and a journalist; if the general 
ublic wishes to know his views In the one character, 
et them listen to bis в es; if in the other, let 
them read his paper. 6 on dita in ard to his 
unpublished opinions are, as a rule, to be received 
with extreme cautlon, аз the mere fact of their being 
put into clrculatíon tends to convict the person who 
reports them elther of a direct breach of confidence 
or of deliberate Invention. Interviewers may there- 
fore spare themselves the trouble of intruding on his 
privacy, for Gambetta le not to be drawn, 

The prime characteristic of his appearance and 
manner із robustness. With his burly build he Is 
something of a Danton in frame; his volce ls loud, 
clear, and decisive, and both its accents and the sub- 
stance of his talk.give you the Impression—always 
invigoratiug to those who are looking to another for 
thelr cue—that he is strong enough to disdain finesse, 
Yet it would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that 
he la strong enough to diedain the appearance of it— 
the effect is the same for the majority of mankind. 
He la really, if one might go behind immediate ap- 
pearances and judge by what one knows of his past, 
а politiclan as rusé as Blamarck or as M, Thiers; 
only he differs from fhe latter (and resembles the 
former) In not flaunting his astuteness before the 
world. M. Thlers at first mistook the purport of this 
reserve, and was even disposed to think that there 
was nothing to be hid, His estimate of Gambetta as 
а fou furieux may continue to serve oses in 
this generation, bat in the next It will be seen to be 
wholly wrong. Ita author has virtually admitted 
his error by staking bis chance for the next Presi- 
dency on the support of the man he so rashly con- 
дешпей. Grossly аз he blundered, however, he was 
out only by a word, and by hardly so much as a 
Bound. Gambetta is certainly no fou furieux; but 
call him a fauz furieux er bon motif), and you 
will not be far wrong. There is infinitely more dif- 
ference between the two, it may be observed, than 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. A faur fur- 
ieux, In the sense which it is now applied to him in 
a political salon in which he ls always most warmly 
recelved, 1s one who keeps в cool head for the guld- 
ance of a warm heart—one who, without being an 
actor, has his passion under command, and who 
knows when the time has come to let It loose, and 
when and how to stop it In ita full course. M. Bon- 
net Duverdier for an Instance to the contrary, ls very 
decidedly not a faux furieur, though the other ap- 
pellation might suit him to a nicety whenever the 
ex-Dictator’s enemles consent to divert it from its 

nt use. Feeling wrath with the Matehal, he 
splattered out an absurd accusation about cowardice 
and cunning at Sedan. M. Gambetta le at least as 
angry with the head of the State as the President of 
the Municipal Council, but he takes care to set both 
of them a perfect example of discretion. He thun- 
ders at him Їп his paper, as from the tribune; but 
while his every word on the subject is а masterpiece 
of eloquent denunciation, he takes care to вау noth- 
lag to put himself in the wrong. Your faur furieuz, 
indeed, are your only auccesafnl rulers of men: there 
must be passion; or how will you touch the feelings, 
the imagination of the mass, and obtain your motive- 
power? There must be the predominant policy; or 
how are you to direct that power to an end? The 
two qualities are natural growths of Gambetta’s 
mind; for you cannot be with him five minutes with- 
out finding one and the other appear. When you 
catch fire from your own enthusiasm, he is ready to 
put you out In an instant by some cold douche of 
act or calculation which you have not taken into 
account, 

His character has, of course, been largely modified 
by circumstances since first he came before the 
world, The change is shown in his social habits 
quite as much as in those of public life. The author 
of one of the best accounts of his earlier days ever 
written—a period to which the personal knowledge 
of the present writer does not extend—has told us 
how the young Gambetta used to employ his some- 
what too abundant leisure before he was known to 
fame. He has taken us into the famous Café Pro- 
cope to show us “а dark Itslisn-blooded youn 
Frenchman, blind with one eye, not over well- 
dressed, but with a voice as sounding as brass, It 
was the magic of the man, thia voice. When silent 


"Һе looked insignificant enough; but once he began 


to speak the rather Bohemian crew of friends around 
him woke to admiration. The desultory customers 
scattered about the other tables would prick their 
ears, and the landlord would hurry up In а scared 
fashion to beg the Impetuous orator to speak lower, 
because—and here a whisper. But he with the ring- 
Ing volce would sh his shoulders at the ''be- 
Cause," even when there was M. Pietrl's name 
tacked on to it. He held the evening newspaper 
in his handa with the report of a speech delivered 
by some one of that twenty-three—say Jules Favre or 
Ernest Picard—who breasted in the Corps Léglslatif 
the mob of M. Ronher's blatant henchmen; and 
until the speech had been read throngh from and to 
end, with sonorous bravos at the telling-points, there 


was no stopping him with dread of esvesdroppers. 
Then, when the paper was laid down, more dri 
of beer would ensue than perhaps the matter atrictly 
required, and the young barrister would blaze out 
Into flashing comments on what he had read, addin 
what Ле would do and say if the chance were af- 
forded him, Nor did his Bohemian friends smile at 
this. Each man among them felt in himself that 
limitless confidence which Impecuniosity be; 
and they were also 7 реи that If their 
companion could only find the opportunity, he 
would soon set men's tongues rattling about him. 
The famous café knows Gambetta no more, and 
the Bohemia of Jaw and letters has to mourn a per- 
sonal loss in what bas been the gain of all the rest of 
France. He le ln a new couche sociale, It was inevit- 
able; and when he out now t ls among those 
whose position, while it still permits them to aspire, 
also enables them to act. He is not at all narrow in 
his preferences; and he le as often to be met In a 
house in which he runs a risk of encountering his 
most vicious antagonist, М. Paul de Cassagnac, on 
the threshold, as in those of his own political set. 
It is good for both of them, for, if it does not bring 
them together in speech, it compels each to learn 
to listen to what the other has to say. When в 
charming woman presides over a drawing-room de- 
bate, there is no need of a President's bell. Those 
who have derived their chief knowledge of M. Gam- 
betta from Intercourse of this kind declare with sat- 
Isfaction that he із a patriot, a very decided patriot, 
and, by consequence, not at all a cosmopolitan in 
sentiment—that his first thought is for France, and 
that he Ія a good deal less concerned for the welfare 
of her neighbors than most others of his school. 
This trait of common sense, perhaps, may be due to 
his familiarity with £nglishmen and English modes 
of thought. In all that he has taken from us, how- 
ever, he has not been a blind receiver of good things ; 
our system of decentralization, for instance, le but 
one of many benefits for which It would be difficult 
to induca him to hold out his hand. London World, 
July 4, 1877. 


DARWINISM IN ENGLAND, 


ADDRESS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION'S PRESIDENT—O05- 
OLUSION OF AN ARGUMENT BY PROF. ALLAN THOMSON— 
UNIFORMITY OF THE PLAN OF ANIMAL LIFE—THR BY- 
POTHESIA OF EVOLUTION A NECESSITY OF DCIENBOX. 


The following are the concluding portions of the 
President's address delivered on Aug. 15, at Ply- 
month (England), by Prof, Allan Thompson before 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. A large portion of the address was tech- 
nical in its character, dealing chiefly with the am- 
bryonic changes of living forms. From first to last 
the address refers to the doctrine of evolution of an- 
imal life аз having secured general acceptance. 
extract la from the full report of Nature :— 

"But I am warned by the lapse of time that I 
must not attempt to pursue tbese illustrations fur- 
ther, In the statement which I have made ol some 
of the more remarkable phenomena of organic pro- 
duction—too long, I fear, for your endurance, but 
much too brief to do justice to the subject, —it has 
been my object mainly to show that they are all more 
or lese closely related together by a chain of similarity 
of а very marked and unmistakable character; that 
in their simplest forms they are indeed, in so far as 
our powers of observation enable us to know them 
identical; that in the lower grades of animal and 

etable life they are во similar as to pass, by insen- 
sible gradations, intoe ach other; and that in the 
higher forms, while they diverge moet widely in 
some of thelr aspects lu the bodies belonging to tha 
iwo great oma of organic nature, and in the 
larger groupe distinguishable within each of them, 
yet It le still possible from the fundamental similarity 
of the phenomena, to traca in tha transitional forms 
а 2 their varieties one great general plan of organ- 
zation. 

„In {ta elmpleat and earliest form that plan com- 
Iw a minute mass of the common nitrogeneous hy- 

laana has been given, extibicing би vital proper рю 
plasm en given, ex e es 
of sssimilation, rej auction, and irritability; the 
second stage in this plan is the nucleated and en- 
closed condition of the protoplasmic mass In the or- 
ganized cell. We next recognize the differentiation 
of two productive elements, and their combination 
for the formation of a more highly-endowed organ- 
izing element in the embryonie germ- sphere or cell; 
and the fourth stage of advance in the complexity ol 
the organizing phenomena is in the multiplication of 
the fertilized embryo-cell, and its conversion into 
continuous organized strata, by further histological 
changes in which the morphological foundations of 
the future embryo or new being are laid, 

“T need not now recur to the further series of com- 
2 In the formative process by which the bl- 

aminar blastoderm is developed, and becomes tri- 
laminar or quadrilaminar, but only recall to your rec- 
ollection that while these several states of the pri- 
mordial condition of the incipient animal pase Insen- 
nerio each other, there is a pervading peer d 
тА y whi 


e nature of the histological changes b 
are reached, and that in the uction of the 
endless variationa of form assumed by the organs and 
systems of different animals in the course of their 
development, the process of 8 multi- 
plication, and differentiation remains identical. The 
more obvious morphological changes are of so similar 
a character throughout tbe whole, and so nearly al- 
lied In the different larger groups, that we are led to 
regard them as placed in some very close and Inti - 
mate relation to the Inherent properties of the or- 
ganie substance which is thelr seat, and ever-present 
fluence of the vital conditions in which alone these 
properties manifest themselves. . 
*"The formative or organizing property, therefore, 


resides in tbe living aubstance of every 


organized. 
cell, and in each of Ita competent molecules, and is a 


necessary part of the physical and chemical conatitu- 
tion of the organizing elements in the conditions of 
life; and it needs to be said that these con- 
ditions may be as varied as the oountless numbers of 
the molecules which compose the smallest particles 
of their substance. But, setting aside all specula- 
tion of à merely c kind, it appears to me 
that no one could have engaged in the study of em- 
bryological development for any time without becom- 
ing convinced that the phenomena which have been 
ascertained as to the first origin and formation of 
textures and organsin any individual animal are of 
во uniform a character as to indicate forcibly а law 
of connection and continuity between them; nor will 
his study of the phenomena of development in dif- 
ferent animale bave gone far before he is equally 
strongly comvinced of the similarity of plan in the 
doevelopmeat of the larger groups and, to some ex- 
tent, of the whole. I consider it im ble, there- 
fore, for any one to be a faithful] student of embry- 
ology, in the present state of sclence, without at the 
sume time bero. an evolationist. There ma 
still be many difficulties, some | ‚ап 
much to learn, and there may remain beyond much 
which we shall never know; but I cannot concelve 
any doctrine profensing to bring the phenomena of 
embryonic yp within: a general lew which 
is not, Uke the theory of Darwin, consistent with 
their fundamental Identity, thelr endless variability, 
their subjugation to varying external influences and 
conditions, and with the possibility of the transmia- 
sion of the vital conditions and properties, with all 
their variations, from individual to individual, and, 
in the long Jap of ages, [rom race to race, 
` *[ regafd it, therefore, as no exaggerated represen- 
tation of the present state of our knowledge to say 
‘that the omtogenetic development of the individual 
in the higher animals repeats in its more general 
character, and in many of ite specific phenomena, 
the phylogenetic development of the race. If we 
t progressive nature of the changea of de- 
velopmant, their similarity in diferent groups, and 
thelr common characters in all animals, nay, even in 
seme respects in both plants and animals, we can 
senroely refuse to ze the possibliity of contin- 
nous derivation in the history of thelr origin; and 
however far we may be, by reason of the imperfec- 
tion of our knowledge of paleontology, comparative 
anatomy, and embryology, from realizing the precise 
nature of the chain of connection by which the act- 
ual descent has taken place, still there can be little 
doubt remaining in the minds of any unprejudiced 
stüdent of embryology that it 1s only by the employ- 
ment of such an hypothesis as that of evolution that 
er investigation in these several departments 
be promoted so as to bring us to a fuller compre- 
hension of the most general law which regulates the 
adaptation of structure to function in the universe.“ 
orc — — 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


By the death of Brigham Young the most capable 
and notorious religious impostor America has pro- 
duced ja removed. His career Illustrated the advan- 
tage which a shrewd man may acquire by working 
upon the Imaginations and weaknesses of the igno- 
rant, That he had great executive ability cannot be 
denied. When this is said all is said that may be 
said in his favor. Wealth and the gratification of his 
lust were the prime motives of his action, and іп the 
attainment of his ends he gratified the passion for 

wer * Waa а ruling recep о his дага; 

was capable o & des an was one in 
a degree that it rill Bard fall to the lot of another to 
enjoy. His name is inseparably associated all over 
the world with an imposture as shallow, as scandal- 
ous, and as degrading a4 ever rose to nes ina 
civilized nation. He has achieved fame as one of 
the organizers of a commonwealth of iniquity, which 
is in Xself Infamous. 

Bat for him. the рл грр of fanatics which 
Joseph Smith collected would in all атр have 
perished long ago. They were a feeble folk, who 
could never have end the persecutions they pro- 
yoked if the adventare, Young, had not given them 
the benefit of his talent and executive faculty. He 
was a slightly educated Vermonter, who early 
drifted away from commonplace surroundings in 
pearch of an opportunity to exercíse his craving ap- 
petite for leadership and nomination. The strange 
peculiarities of the new sect of Jatter-day saints ap- 
Pealed to his unregulated desires with such effect 

he early enrolled himself as one of them, How 
much of conviction and how much of calculation 
there was In this act it is knpeesible to say; but it 
was not long before he found opportunity to exer- 
cise such talents as he had, by w. he was brought 
into prominence among them. He joined them In 
Ohio, and was with them throughont the rough ex- 
periences in Missouri and afterwards at Nauvoo, 
where Smith was killed and Young chosen to be the 
head of the church, and subsequently dignified as а 
„ next їп rank to Jesus, who was inferior to 
Auta; It waa at Nunvoo that Mme — eee 
terous practicos were begun У 
after the pretended revelation was received eR үн 
Ing the faithful to have more than one wife, it was 
-anthoritatively denied to the outside world. 
Yo led the saints to Utah, and se 
the t Lake basin as thelr future home 
until such time as they should return to New Jerusa- 
lem in Missouri. In Utah they were for a time se- 
cure from the influences of decency and civilization, 
and the doctrine of polygamy was openly proclaimed 
as a past of their falth. rr 
begun оп а systematic scale, extending over this 
country and Europe, but were moat s sfu] among 
the ignorant classes of the Old World. АП who 
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could be induced to im te were enco апа 
assisted to come to Salt Lake City, and re the 
Pacific Railroad was built the valley had а Mormon 
. of over fifty thousand, the greater part 

ng Monet and b men and women, who 
were subject to the absolute rule of Brigham Young. 
Nominally there were councils and presidencies and 
quorame which had a share іп the government; but 
in fact it was an essential despotiem, of which Young 
000 
са y О ап g up the 
city must be mro et aa He ruled firmly, preserved 

er, doubtless secured as mach happiness and pros- 
perity as was compatible with the coaditions, and for 
many years was almost unmolested. One dream of 
his ambition was, however, inted. He de- 
sired to be Independent of the United States, and 
when he could not >р sey this he organized a 
State government and applied for admission to the 
Union. If he had succeeded we should, before this 
time, have seen the doctrine of State rights and 
State sovereignty invoked to protact the security of 
another peculiar institatken. Congress refused to 
admit the State, but created a Territory, of which 
the prophet was made governor. He exercised his 
authority in an arbitrary way, but was not much in- 
terfered with until he showed a disposition to pre- 
vent anybody but Mormons from living in the coun- 
try. In President Buchapan's time u became neces- 
вагу to despatch a conalderable army to the Terri- 
— ba compel him to relinquish his authority and 
suffer another governor to assume the office. Dur- 
ing the war the Mormon settlement was close) 
watched, for naturally their leaders aympathised wi 
the enemies of the Union. 

Young had accumulated immense wealth from 
tithes and business operations. To al! practical pur- 
poses he comunanded the 8 of the entire 
community. Tithes were always large and rigidly 
exacted. Joseph Smith, before he died was jadged 
to be worth more than а million dollars, exacted 
from his devoted dupes, and Young's accumulations 
were probably much larger. Of wives he had siz- 
teen, ides an uncertain number of connections 
who were '*sealed" to him for hie felicity here and 
thelrs hereafter, as they were taught to believe. His 
youngest son by his legal wife, a man of education 
and wide travel, who inherits in a large degree his 
father’s business talent, who once renounced polyga- 
my, but has recanted in order to be his father’s suc- 
cessor, inherits the possession, and was some time 
ago named as the President in case of his father's 
death, Whethar he will be able to perpetuate the 


'prosperity of the Mormon Church remains to be 


seen. It Is not all harmony in that community, and 
of late years all the Prophet’s authority and address 
were required to prevent ite being riven by dissen- 
sions. portion of the people have never accepted 
the revelation sanctloning polygamy, Since the 
building of the railway to the Pacific and the discov- 
ery of mineral wealth in the territory there has been 
а considerable increase of population, and the pree- 
ence of fhe Gentiles, with the diffusion of Intelli- 
ence, has made а large pro 
hurch restless and ashamed under their restraints 
and 4 A new removal out of sight of the 
reet of the world has been contemplated. That, ora 
dissolution in the not distant future, appears to be 
Inevitable. But whstever happens to the Mormon 
Church hereafter, Brigham Young's place in the roll 
of artful and corrupting Impostors is sssured.—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 
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THE MOONS OF MARS. 


A LETTER FROM PROFERSOR NEWOOMB—FAVORABLE POBI- 
TION OF MAES FOR OBSERVATIONS—THE SMALLEST KNOWN 
OELÉSTLAL BODIES—VALUE OF THE DISOOVERY TO АВТВО- 
NOMIOAL BOIENCS. 


To тне EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

Bir,—Some particulars respecting the newly-dis- 
covered satellites of Mars may not be uninteresting 
to the readers of the Tribune, The first question 
which will naturally arise is, Why have these objecta 
not been seen before? The answer ls that Mars is 
now nearer to the earth than it has been at any time 
since 1845, when the great telescopes of the present 
had hardly begun to be known. The next oppor- 
tunity for seeing them occurred In 1862, but we may 
suppose they were then not especially sought for 
with the two or three telescopes which alone would 
show them. The next favorable opposition was in 
1875, but Mars was then во far south of the equator 
that it could not well be observed in our latitudes. 
The present opposition is about the best possible for 
observation in the middle’ latitudes of our hemi- 
sphere, because the very smallest deviation from the 
greatest. possible approach to the earth arises from 
the opposition occurring a few days after the planet 
reaches itè position, and this throws it farther north 
отыны than ok tage t be at the ны азо; 

u nearest appro e next op n 

oocur in October, 1879, and there is some hope thas 
the satellites may then — be observed with the 
Washington telesco uring the ten years follow- 
ing they will probably be entirely invisible, with all 
the telescopes of the world, because, owing to the 
great eccentricity of the orbit of Mars, the planet 
will be too far away at the times of opposition. In 
N & favorable Macs vn n и осор ting 

е present year it is hardly y that the satellites 
will be visible after October. 

Of the two satellites now discovered, the most ах- 
4raordinary feature is the proximity of the inner one 
to the planet, and the rapidity of Its revolution. The 
shortest period hitherto known Is that of the inner 
satellite of Saturn—twenty-two and a half hours. 
But the inner satellite of Mars goes round in seven 
hours and thirty-elght minutes. Its distance from 
the centre of the planet ie abont six thousand miles, 
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and from tbe уйгө joss than four thousdnd If 
there«amé ang on Mars with telesco) 
and eyes like ours, they can readily find out whether 
this satellite is inhabited, the distance being less than 
one-sixtieth that of the moon from us. 

That kind of near approach to simple relationships 
between the times of revolution is found here which 
we sse In the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. The 
inner satelite of Mars revolves in very nearly one- 
fourth the period of the onter one, ‘sens thane bang: 

Onter satellite, 30h. 14m. 

One fourth this period, 7h, 384m. 

Period of inner satellite, Th. 38m. 

These satellites may also be put down as by far the 
smallest heavenly bodies yet known. It із hardly 
possible to make anything like а numerical estimate 
of their diameters, because they are seen In the tele- 
scope only as faint points of light. But one might 
safely agree to ride round one of them In a rallway- 
car between two successive meals, or to walk round 
in easy stages during а very briéf vacation. In fact, 
supposing the surface of the outer one to have the 
same re power with that of Mars, Ita diameter 
cannot be much more than ten miles, and may be less. 

Altogether, these objects mast be regarded as 
among the most remarkable of the solar system. 
Not the least service which Professor Hall's gian 
will render to astronomy is that of an exact de — 
nation of the mass of Mara, and a consequent, sim- 

lification of the theories of the four inner planets. 

he moat profound researches on this subject hitherto 
made are those of Le Verrier, and we may le 
mass of Mars as the product of a century of obser- 
vations, and several years of laborious calculation by 
a corps of computers. From Professor Hall's meas- 
ures on four nights there is obtalned by ten minutes’ 


computation 
Mass of the Sun 
Miss of Mars == —————— 


3,090,000 
This is more certain than that declared by Le 
Verrier with so great labor. The latter was about 
one three-millionth that of the sun, во that the 
agreement of the two results із quite striking, 
SIMON NEWCOMB. 


WaASHINGTON, Aug. 22, 1877. 


— ͤ ——— —̃ —e— .-——— 

VEGGIB, the favorite barber of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, is dead. It was sald of this important per- 
вопасе that he “had the Evil Eye," and though he 
learned to treat the matter as a joke, the consequences 
of this reputation were not always pleasant. 
morning, as he was leaving the vice- chambers, 
Ismail! called out to him: Stop on the landing of 
the stairs." Veggls stopped, and the order was not 
reversed till the Viceroy had gone out for his usual 

. This order was repeated every morning for 
two years, and Veggis had to submit. At the end of 
that time, however, the Viceroy sald to him one 
morning, Tou may go right home for the future, 
after you have finished your work." Seeing hie mas- 
terina humor, the barber ventured to ask the 
reason of this long and weary command. ‘Т will tell 

ou,“ said Ismaili, ‘The fact is, I was informed you 

ad the Evil Eye. To prove this I tried an experi- 
ment which has su ей perfectly, and I see that 
my informants were right. Lou bewitched my stair- 
cases, and every one of my enemies who has come u 
those ach obliged since di od. * all over пой, апа 
am much o to e was an antiquary. 
He was said to bs бын own the famous copper 
globe made for Alexander the Great, that this dis- 
tinguished warrior might learn geography. 


Ho etry. 
Dror THE I»pzx.) 


AN INVOCATION. 


We move in diverse ways to thee, 
Eternal Mystery profound, 

As men, lost in uncertainty, 
Diverge to fisd the surer ground. 

We raise cur hands, and give thee praise 
In words that inbarmonioua seem; 

Yet, through the discord of our lays, 
Thon risest clear, the one great theme, 


As waits the sun the morning gray, 
Bo wait we thy Informing light; 
Our reason is ав dawning day,— 
Is but а glimmer in the night, 
And yet, as infant eyes we hide 
From too great light, perqhanos may we, 
Tin stronger grown, in peace abide, 
And live in lenient charity. 
BROOELY®, N. Y. 


А.о. 
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The Index. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 6, 1877. 


THE INDEX ів published every Thursday by the INDEX 

ASSOCIATION, A: No. 221 WASHINGTON STREET, А 

TOLEDO No. Monroe Street: J. T. Thur, Agent 

aad Olerk. All letters should be addreased.to the Boston 
ce. 

THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking tor harmonize it with the Bible, 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and — — It 
believes in Truth, ота, Progress, Daus! and 
Brotherly Love. 5 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, throug 
which the civilized world is now passing, bat which it ү! 
little understands, із even more momentous in itself an 
In its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Р! m to ty. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change im аад 
least its leading features, an ега 0 

* ы, subject which find no Ring place tn 
other papers, . 
N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
ble f. published in its columns 
dual statements. 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
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HOoLTOAX- 98 H. CLARK, ELIEABETE 


CADY STANTON, J. L. STODDARD, ELIZUR — C. D. B. 


MILLS, W. D. LE SUECB, 
—ü— Q;——. 

Ir 18 with deep regret that we are called upon to 
record the death of Rev. Thomas J. Mumford, editor 
of the Boston Christian Register, at bis residence in 
Dorchester, on August 29. Poasessed of а very un- 
usual aptitude for journalism, and gifted especially 
with a brilliant wit (which Its victims sometimes felt 
to verge on injustice), he was moet successful In his 
editorial labors, and did much to increase the ргогрег- 
ity of the paper with which he was connected. It will 
be hard indeed to find a substitute so exceptionally 
skilled in the difficult art of paragraphing. But It 
was his sunny, affectionate, and moat lovable dispoei- 
tion, Ма warm and faithful heart, his utter innocence 
of any intent to wound even when his love of fun 
tempted him Into sallies decidedly aggravating to their 
objects, which endeared him to many and will make 
him long and tenderly remembered. He was moet 
constant and true In private friendship, as we have ex- 
cellent cause to know. At our ordination on August 
31, 1864, Mr. Mumford made the “ordaining prayer” ; 
and we shall never forget the sweet fervor, simplicity, 
and beauty of his words, or the touching religionsness 
of his spirit. If the layirg-on of hands" by a true 
minister of Christ could Indeed bring the Holy Ghost, 
we see not how we could ever have strayed so far 
from the fold. But no divergence of religious views 
ever cooled our mutual good-will; and It ls with desp 
sorrow that we say good-by to one of the gentlest and 
best of humankind. 

In BESUMING our editorial labors, we cannot re- 
frain from thanking our friend Mr. Morse for the ad- 
mirable fidelity and ability with which he has edited 
Тнк Lypex during the last month, and especially for 
the too kind words with which he alluded to us at 
the close of the last issue. It was our wish that he 
should be untrammelled by any traditions or direc- 
tions, but rather be just as free as we had always 
been to edit the paper according to his own ideas of 
what la right and true. In no other way could he do 
himself or his readers justice; and we rejoice that he 
followed the bent of his own mind, withont seeking in 
any degree to consult ours. That he has done excel- 
lently well, is patent to all; and we are thoroughly 
glad that he has given his attention во largely to that 
which most Interests him, without stopping to con- 
sider how far his views agreed with ours. This le 
exactly as it ought to be, and аз we wanted it to be; 
and though we have dissented pretty stoutly in our 
own mind from some of the opinions he has ex- 
pressed during the past four weeks, we have seen 
vastly more to delight in, to admire, and to applaud, 
Every word he has written has been the expression 
of а mind of transparent honesty and truthfulness, 
steeped in the love of liberty and iliumined with a 
kindliness as radiant as it ls rare. Who cares whether 
his thoughts and ours wholly agree? Not we, ae- 
suredly, It is enough that what he thinks and says 
is well worth thinking about, and that the readers of 
‘Tux INDEX need no cautious sifter of thoughts to do 
thelr thinking for tham beforeband, They have cer- 
tainly gained not a little by our month’s absence; 
and as we have gained to а considerable extent also, 
we step Into the treadmill once more with a cheerful 
conviction that nobody la the worse off because for 
a brief season we ran away from it to recruit our 
wasted energles. 


MOUNT DESERT ISLAND. 


For over twenty years this wonderful little insalar 
Switzerland of America has been attracting public 
attantion more and more, as & spot quite unique on 
the Atlantic shore for combined beauty and gran- 
deur. Lying close to tha coast of Maine about one 
hundred and ten miles east of Portland, and contain- 
ing about one hundred square miles of surface, 
Mount Desert Island strikingly resembles the human 
lungs In ite general configuration, with the eastern 
amd western portions divided into lobes by a long 
and narrow inlet of the sea, which penetrates into 
the very centre of the {sland and is called Somes 
Sound. Enormous masses of granite rise in parallel 
ranges to the altitude of mountains, running unl- 
formly from north to south, and separated from 
each other by deep gorges or wild and lovely lakes. 
Seen from elther north or south at a aufficient dis- 
tancs, these mountains, six of which are over a 
thousand feet high (the highest of all, Green Moun- 
tain, belng over fifteen hundred feet), present в 
sharp, serrated horizon of unsurpassed boldness and 
besuty. They all slope gradually towards the west; 
but thelr eastern faces are jagged and steep, forming 
in many cases precipices which It would be absolutely 
impossibla to climb. Dog Mountain, for instance, 
confronts Somes Sound with a perpendicular wall of 
granite six hundred feet sheer down to the water’s 
edge; while the eastern sides of Newport and Green 
Mountains, if not quite so steep, are loftier and 
nearly as impracticable of ascent. Only the eagles, 
one of which, white-headed and white-tailed, with 
great black plnlons, we saw soaring up the craggy 
alde of Mount Robinson in solitary state, can scale 
in safety the battlements of these mountain fast- 
nesses. 

The lakes which lie imbedded among the numer- 
ous spurs of the chief peaks are wonderfully beauti- 
ful. Echo Lake, viewed from the top of Carter's 
Nubble, lay blue аа a sapphire in а setting of emer- 
ald; and if the light skiff of the Lady of the Lake“ 
bad shot out upon its smooth waters from the shelter 
of the surrounding woods, it would have seemed in 
perfect harmony with the lovely landscape. On the 
other hand, the Upper Hadlock Pond, skirted by the 
road which winds through the gloomy ravine between 
Mounts Sargent and Brown (a very lonely road which 
no one should fall to ride over who would behold the 
most impreesive scenery in the interior of the Island), 
fascinates the Imagination by the desolateness of the 
sterile and lofty crags that gird it on all sides, by the 
impenetrable mystery of its dark and unruffled sur- 
face, and by the singular weirdness imparted to it by 
the abundance of sedges, reeds, and lily-pads that 
make it seem the refuge of water-snakes and name- 
less sublacustrine monsters. Surely there cannot be 
found on this side of the Atlantic a wild mountain 
tarn that better tallles with what one dreams of the 
solitary Highland Loch. 

From the summit of Green Mountain (or Newport) 
a prospect spreads before the eye that simply beggars 
description. The mainland, with the Gouldsboro 
Hills, Blue Hill, and the Camden Hills redeeming 
from tameness the long horizon that stretches from 
east to west on the north; Frenchman’s Bay with 
its numerous islands to the east, and Point Schoodic 
far beyond; the Cranberries, Isle an Haut, and the 
countless islands to the west and southwest; the 
bine and illimitable expanse of the ocean to the 
south, looked down upon from a helght of fifteen 
hundred feet above ita own level, and studded with 
innumerable sails whose swiftest motion із absolute 
motionleesnese at such a distance,—all this is but the 
frame enclosing а picture of surpassing and enchant- 
ing ІотеШпеза. The broad summit of the mountain 
must be faithfully explored, seizing a fresh view 
frora every minor peak, То the south lay the ex- 
quisite valley of Otter Creek, smiling and green, 
dotted with farm-houses, with the sea-mists alter- 
nately advancing and receding, to retire completely 
at last only as the sun was declining towards the 
western horizon, and even then permitting only а 
view of the ocean which left the actual sky-line а 
&ubject of jocular controversy impossible of sattle- 
ment. Across а lovely foreground of green, here lay 
Bar Harbor, with the chain of the Five Poroupines 
mapped out clearly beyond; there the Gorge, with 
Newport Mountain rising loftily behind it,—Eagle 
Lake, and the rolling bill country !n its rear,— 


Mounts Sargent and Pemetic, cutting off the neigh- 


boring summits,—Southwest Harbor, and bits of 
Somes Sound, and all the bewildering archipelago 
at Па mouth. But it Is useless, we fear, to attempt 
giving even а falnt ides of the matchless panorama 
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here unfolded to the vision. No one who has not 
sean it can imagine the glories it reveals, 

And the shore, with Its mighty masses of rock 
piled up confusedly into towering and overhanging 
precipices, seamed with rifts through which the 
breakers thunder evermore, hollowed inte caverns 
which swallow up the waves only to spew them forth 
in sheets of foam,—how can pen or tongue do justice 
to such things as theese? Otter Cliffs with the vast 
“Detached Rock," split off to lts base by a straight 
perpendicular chasm from the cliff to which it be- 
longs, and seemingly built up out of huge blocks by 
some baby giant in hie sport; Schooner Head with 
its "Spouting Horn,“ into which, after в storm, the 
surf dashes under an arch of solid rock to shoot 
up In spray, through a cleft behird it, far above the 
top of the lofty crag iteslf; Anemone Cave, extend- 
ing from fifty to seventy-five feet into the very 
bowels of the cliff, accessible only at low tide, hold- 
Ing then small pools of water in which living ses-anem- 
ones, muscles, barnacies, star-fish, eels, ote., can be 
studied at leleure, and In its deep recesses receiving a 
tiny stream of cool fresh water most grateful to the 
thirsty palate; the Ovens, а series of smaller caves 
In cliffa of most exquisite coloring and shape; and, 
above all, Great Head, the very prince of rocky prom- 
ontories, magnificent beyond imagination in the 
boldness and grandeur with which it confronts the 
angry ses, and opposes ita enormous walls of broken 
and overhanging granite to the endless assaults of 
its enemy,—these are but a portion of the wonders 
of this moet wonderfal island, which cam only be 
known thoroughly by months and years of patient 
exploration. l 

One little picture we must indeed try to paint. 
Seat yourself In fancy on a rock at the rear of one of 
the cool caves known as the Ovens, and let the irreg- 
ular, ample arch of ita gateway be the frame of the 
picture; note the long pebbly beach, with its fine 
slaty color, sloping gradually to the water’s edge be- 
fore you, where the becalmed waters of Frenchman’s 
Bay kiss the shore with а low plash, but without a 
noticeable ripple; observe the glassy smoothness of 
the mirror in which the sky, mostly hidden from view 
by the rocky frame of your picture, reflects Ita own 
bright azure and snow-white cumulous clouds with- 
out a flaw; and, beyond this glorious daguerreotype of 
ths heavens on the ses, admire the far distant coast 
of the mainland, and the noble outline of the Goulda- 
bóro Hills, softened by that beautiful haze which 18 
erroneously supposed to be the peculiar charm of the 
‘Indian summer," Is not that a picture to be hung 
up in one’s “chambers of imagery," and resorted to 
for imperishable delight when the hand of duty re- 
lazes for в while its tenacious grasp? 

But it would take a volume to record, however in- 
adequately, the impressions left on our mind by this 
island-epitome of all esrth's loveliness, during ten 
blesaed days of rest from over-aggresalve care,—rest 
made а thousandfold more restful by pleasant com- 
panlonships and the renewal of sacredly cherished 
intithacles of early years. Let us close with a little 
incident which conveys а radical lesson of no slight 
significance. 

Climbing the rugged steeps of Newport Mountsin 
one afternoon, in company with a young lady whose 
light and agile foot made pastime of what would 
have exhausted many a stalwart man, the broken 
branch of an old stump caught our companion’s 
dress and inflicted an inconvenient rent. This im- 
peded her progress somewhat over the rough pathway 
of the ascent; and, while clambering up the inclined 
plane of a broad granite ledge, we expressed a regret 
that we were unprovided with one of those pocket- 
pincushions which gentlemen sometimes carry, and 
had not even а single pin that might obviate the in- 
convenience. The words had not falrly passed our 
lips, when а bright metallic gleam from the smooth 
face of the rock justin front of us arrested our at- 
tention; and, stooping, we picked up a blue-ateel pin 
of the finest quality! This we immediately pre- 
sented to our fair fellow-climber, with congratula- 
tions on the good fortune which made even Mount 
Desert rocks minister to her needs Probably Naw- 
port Mountain could have been raked and swept 
from base to copa without ylelding & duplicate of this 
timely pin, which had undoubtedly been dropped by. 
some other lady who had ascended to the summit be- 
fore us. The finding of it at the very nick of time, 
when we had just expressed a particular desire for it, 
was one of those extremely rare colncidences which 
nevertheless do occasionally occur, and which, if we 
had only prayed for 16, would have been triumphant- 
ly cited as a signal instance of the Divine answer to 
prayer,—as л ''speclal providence” which ought to 
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confound the sceptic with shame and confusion! 
Nobody, however, will be so sanguine as to aver that 
the Almighty Intended this pin as a response to the 
informaland merely constructive petition of a care- 
less wish, or that It is likely he busies himself in 
scattering pins about to anticipate the wants of in- 
commodéd mountaineers. Yet the countless stories 
of miraculous amawers to prayer have seldom во 
good a basis as thie little Incident affords; and it is 
worth remembering as & probable explanation of 
many of those marvellous tales which our Orthodox 
friends expect to overwhelm the radicals incredulity. 
The rigorous universality of natural law is not to be 
discredited by апу such coincidence, however amaz- 
ing; and the next time our faith in Nature ls attacked 
with а narrative of supernatural interposition, we 
shall retort by rehearsing this wonderful history of 
The Pin of Newport Mountain.“ 


SEOULAR »OHOOLS. 


When the entire secularization of our publle 
schools la advocated, many persons are at once seized 
with an apprehension that the schools are to be made 
*4rreligious and godless,”’ and that the religious edu- 
cation of the young is to be utterly neglected. As if 
the brief, formal religious exercise at the opening of 
our schools were all the religious education which 
the youth of America receive! In point of fact, 
though this brief exercise is doubtless an immense 
aid in maintaining certain popular theological beliefs 
and assumptions, it is capable of Imparting very little 
genuine, religious culture. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether such an exercise, in which no ques- 
tlons can be asked or answered, does not tend to 
present religion to youthful minds as a very techni- 
cal and mechanical thing instead of a living power, 
and therefore In the end work directly against а true 
religious education. If this short service of worship 
were to be omitted, and our public schools were to be 
devoted wholly to that kind of instruction which is 
admitted to be thelr chief office to give, we should 
then be doing, with respect to religion in the schools, 
what our fathers did for it in the National Constitu- 
tion and Government,—leaving it, as they sald, where 
it belonged, to the nurturing care of the home and 
the Church, in order that freedom of consclence 
might suffer no detriment. And, since the voluntary 
system of Church-support has been amply vindicated 
as wise and safe by ite success in America, there is 
no reason to fear that the religions culture of the 
young would suffer if the State were to withdraw the 
slight provision now made for It in the few opening 
moments of Scriptural reading and prayer In the 
public schools. 

Again, it is sometimes objected to the seculariza- 
tion of the schools that it is impossible to carry the 
principle thoroughly and strictly into practice; that 
religion is ao universal in its relations that it is Im- 
practicable to teach anything without trenching on 
the religious domain; that history and literature and 
the very reading-books will have to be expurgated of 
all references to religion and to theological ideas; if 
the schools are to be consistently secular; that even 
natural sclence, as. botany, astronomy, physiology, 
cannot be taught except as a dry and lifeless mechan- 
ism, a mere bundle of dead facts, without touching 
that mysterious secret ої power and life which ів 
hidden, yet evident, in the Infinitely little and the 
infinitely great, and runs through tbe whole vast web 
of material and human phenomena, and which the- 
ology names Deity, But this objection rests upon a 
caricature of secularism rather than its true char- 
acter. Secularism has to do with all the interests of 
human life on earth, in distinction from those eccle- 
elastica] theories (with which the Christian religion 
has been specially identified) that regard the future 
Ше as the one grand concern of mankind. Evary- 
thing comes into secular instruction which belongs 
ta the domain of natural, material, or human phe- 
nomena, and knowledge of which may be acquired 
by man's natural faculties. Even the history of re- 
Нор and of religious Ideas may be studied from a 
secular point of view,—though naturally ít is not a 
branch of learning that would come so early as to be 
adapted to the age of children In our public schools; 
and in any event, it ls a kind of study which, on ac- 
count of its close connections with sectarian views, 
had much better be left to private cultare. But if 
any kind of knowledge 1s secular, it is certainly nat- 
ural sclence. And secularism does not and cannot 
teach It as a lifeless bundle of dry facts. It must 
show the phenomena with all their relations, ener- 
gies, forces, precisely as they disclose themselves to 
the human eye and mind. If the facts teach of a 
boundless power and life and unity, so belt. Itis 


still secular knowledge and has в legitimate place in 
public instruction. It only becomes sectarian, to be 
debarred from the public schools, when the teacher 
should proceed to dictate to his class tbat all this 
proves the Hebrew or the Ohristlan or the Hindoo 
orthe Confucian scheme of theology to be correct. 
That is а kind of tesching—this drawing of a the- 
ological inference—which belongs to the province of 
the special Church and creed, But let the great facts 
of the universe, in all their relations and powers, be 
freely taught just as they are: they are a monopoly 
of no sect nor creed. 

Again, it is objected that secularimm would not 
only make the schools irreligious, but would make 
the teachers so. Secularism, however, by no means 
requires that public school-teschers should be void of 
religious faith nor of specific religious and theologi- 
cal bellefs,—only that they shall not bias nor indoc- 
trinate their pupils’ minds by their beliefs. The 
secular principie asks only what are the mental and 
moral qualifications of teachers, and not what may 
be thelr ecclesiastical relations or their religious 
creede. It demande that those teachers shall be em- 
ployed who are best qualified intellectually and mor- 
ally for thelr positions, without reference to their the- 
ological attitude, whether Orthodox or heterodox. 

But what I suppose thinking people mean when 
they object that secularism of the public schools im- 
plies teachers of a non-religious or irreligious type of 
mind, i» that а deep and genuine religious falth gives 
& certain spiritual favor end beauty to character, & 
certain moral grace and refinement, which fa a subtile 
but most important element In educational influence, 
and of which for youthful minds to be deprived 
would be а grievous loss indeed, For one I am ready 
to say that I would rather have my own children 
under the instruction of а teacher having this ele- 
ment of character, though such teacher belonged to 
the Roman Catholic Church, than under the care of а 
teacher void of this element of character, though the 
latter teacher were of my own theological views, 
—provided the Catholic teacher could accomplish the 
difficult but not impossible feat of separating thie 
refining influence of a consecrated and beautiful 
character from a habit of ecclesiastical propagan- 
dism, But this kind of educational influence, so 
precious when it can be secured, Is not dependent on 
this or that mode of theological conviction, and is 
not under the ban of secularism. It is & spiritual 
quality of life belonging to religion which has become 
character, and not to that kind of religion which is 
enmeshed in the web of theological opinion. We 
know it and confess its beneficent power when we 
meet It, though it may not be easy to describe it. I 
have seen it in connection with Orthodox forms of 
faith, and I have seen it in connection with forms of 
faith which in Orthodox circles would be pronounced 
dangerously heretical and infidel, 

Now there із and be no law against religion 
going into our schools in this bigh form of conse- 
erated character and life. On the contrary, this is 
just what we want, and must if pqseible have, In all 
educators of the young. We can and shonld keep 
out of the public schools the sectarian teaching of 
the creeds; but we cannot wish to keep out that 
which is the best fruit of all religious faith, *he se- 
rene and constant influence of practical goodness. 
The formal services of worship may go and should 
go; but the beauty of holiness," which shines in 
the face and graces every &ct and word of a true and 
devoted teacher who has this primal qualification of 
character, ls а power in the schools that makes for 
righteousness, stronger than any recitation of Script- 
ure or prayer. „Against this kind of religion in the 
public schools secularism makes no protest; and 
with such secularism, we may be sure, our schools 
and our children are safe. W. J. F. 


ME. BABOOCK!'S COMPLAINT. 


Rev. J. M. L. Babcock’s article in Taz INDEX of 
August 16, to which of course we could not reply in 
our absence, contained nothing which there seams 
the least need of noticing except hie complaint that 
we“ ted" him, in attribating to him the 
opinion that it is the right of the trainmen to say 
who hall take their places when they strike." This 
complaint we consider to be both puarile amd disin- 
genuous. 

In the first place, we republished the full report of 
his epeech in the same issue that contained our com- 
ments, that all might see for themselves whether 
theee comments were falr or unfair; we simply criti- 
cised the speech as we understood it then and still 
understand It. 

Inthe next place (and this is the main point), Mr. 
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Babcock carefully avoids disavowing, in his article, 
the opinion which he claims it was а mlarepresenta- 
tion” to attribute to him in his speech, If he will 
declare without ambiguity or equivocation that his 
real opinion із that the trainmen have not the right 
to вау who shall take their places when they strike, 
we will promptly confess that we have wofully mis- 
understood him, and therefore unintentionally mis- 
represented him. But until he does this, we shall 
belleve that we represented his opinion on this point 
exactly as he meant his hearers to understand him a£ 
the time. His speech was utterly meaningless on 
any other construction, He said explicitly: It was 
the right of these men to be heard by these railroed 
officials. And what was left them but to resort to а 
species of riot or war? They strike and blockade thé 
road as the only resort left them." What is this, if 
not to adopt and defend the opinion in question? 
It is a conclusion te which we are irresistibly com- 
pelled that Mr. Babcock meant to be understood 
then and there во asserting the right of the atrikers 
to drive off all men who volunteered to take their 
places; but that now, whan called to account for tha 
monstrous immorality of such а doctrine before 
another audience, he neither dares to maintain his 
ground boldly nor yet to abandon it frankly. In all 
this we find precious little to respect. We believe 
we did not “misrepresent” him In the slightest de- 
gree in what we wrote; and we shall remain of this 
mind until he explicitly disavows the opinion which 
we then attributed to him after в very careful con- 
sideration of his speech. Let him show his hand 
openly. If he admits that the tralnmen have no 
right to say who shall take their places when they 
strike," we shall be swift to withdraw our “‘misrepre- 
sentation, though we shall think that he was him- 
self to blame for it by talking to the crowd in а way 
that necessitated such an understanding of his worda, 
But if it was and ів his real opinion that the train- 
men do possess such a right, then we consider it 
pretty small business to whine over a **misrepresen- 
tation” which only represented him as holding his 
real opinion. 


Commanications. 


THE WALCOTY MEETING. 


ABTIOLES OF ASSOCIATION OF A КЕТ ORGANIZATION. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Enclosed I send you the Articles of Association of 
the new organization formed at the Walcott meeting, 
А t 17, 18, and 19, and the names of the officers, 
and ask a place for the same in THE INDEX. As 

ur readers who were not present may desire to 

ow something as to the result of the meeting, I 
wil! say, what I think was the unanimous opinion of 
those present, It was a grand success. The audience 
numbered not lees than sixteen hundred, and в large 
number of those were earnest, intelligent persons 
from various sections of the country who came to 
the meeting, as many expressed themselves, to or 
ganize for practical work. It was evidently one of 
the most encouraging meetings to the friends of free- 
thought and secular government ever held in this 


country. 

Mr. J. M. Cosad, the host wf the occasion, had 
made the best of preparations for du Ms ather- 
ing. It had been advertised more vely than 
any meeting of the kind ever had been, and quist 
the whole seesion nothing transpired to mar the har- 
mony of the occasion, The meeting was held in a 
beautiful grove on the premises of Mr, Cosad, and 
under the tent belo: to the County Fair of the 
county. Mr. C. D. B. ls, of Syracuse, presided, 
and Mr. Edgar M. Sellon, of Wyoming County, was 
Secretary. Speeches were made by Horace ver 
and J. P. Mendum, of the Investigator; D. M. Ben- 
nett, of the Truth Seeker; C. D. В. Mills, of Syr- 
acuse; Giles B, Stebbins, of Detroit; J. H. Harter, of 
Auburn; Dr. T. L. Brown, of Bingh ton; Mra. 
R. M. Scott Briggs, of Herkimer Co.; Celia 
Gardner, of Rochester; Н. L. Green, of Salamanca, 
and many others, including one of interest 
from ап intelligent gentleman who just left the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Words 
gersoll, of ine; from Hon George W. Jallan. of 

И ois; from Hon. a 
ааа; Hon. Е, P. Hurlbut, of Albany; Miss Susan 
Н, Wixon, of Fall River, Mass., from many 
others, regretting that circumstances prevented their 
attendance, 

АЗГЫ mde S 
any person, wherever res , can sending in 
his or her name and twenty-tive cents to the Record- 
ing Secretary, and we hope many will do that at 
. Each Vice-President will also ses that he is 
required to appoint at once two associates to act with 
him as a county committee, and notify the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the names and post-office ad- 
ram of each of these appointment, 

The united opiniom of the meeting was tbat Free 
Rellglonists, Materíalists, and Spiritualists should ali 
unite in this Association, and all others who agree 
with its objects. From what was expressed at the 
meeting, we expect to see one soclety at least organ 
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ized in each of the thirty counties In the course of 
the next three months, and we hope these may be 
Liberal Leagues. 

The President of the Association, the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and the Corresponding 
Secretary will answer calla to lecture in any portion 
of the territory within the bounds of the Associa- 
ton. H. L. Green, Secretary. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 
NAME. 


The name of this Soclety ls the ‘‘Freethinkers As- 
tociation ef Central and Western New York." 


TERRITORY INCLUDED, 


The terri of the Association shal! includs the 


henango, Chemung 
Genesee, "Herkimer, Livingston, Lewis, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Niagara, Onelda, Orleans, Onon- 
Anga, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Schuyler, Seneca, Steu- 
ben, Tioga, Tompkins, Wyoming, Wayne, and Yates, 
OBJECTS, OF THE ASSOCIATION. : 


Firsi—To stimulate freethonght and investigation 
among ihe peer’ in relation to their civil, religious, 
and political rights, and encourage the lavestigation 
of gosong relating to Ар ат &clence, and reform; 
and to that end £o sustain ought speakers, hold 
liberal meetings, and circulate liberal, scientific, and 
reformatory papers and periodicals, 

Second—To act as an auxiliary to the National 
Liberal League in {ts efforts to accomplish the total 
separation of Ohurch and State, and to organize 
local Liberal] Leagues in the counties 'above named, 
In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Natlonal Li League. 


THE CREED OF THE SOCIETY, 
Universal, mental liberty, 
PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 


The platform of puo les іа the "етапів of 
Uiberalism," as published in the Boston INDEX; 
namely:— 

1. We demand that oburches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2 We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
greas, in State alatures, in navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other {nstitutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable tutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the nse of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatenel- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly aa a book of religious wor- 


be prohibited. 

Б. we demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United Btates or by Governors of the various 
States, of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 
6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the ernment shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and 
penalties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

7. We demand that all lawe directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing se observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pe 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement 
. of "Christian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all 

laws shall be conformed to the re ments of natural 
morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9, We demand t not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but aleo in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
Van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other 
Г) religion; that our entire political system shall be 
founded and administered on a purely secular basis; and 
that whatever changes ahall prove necessary to this end 
аћа be consistently, unflin gly, and promptly made. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person ы become s member of this society 
br n the Articles of Associstion and paying 


twenty-five cente. 
TEE OFFICERS. 

The officers shall be a President, one Vice-Preal- 
dent from each county, a Recording a Cor- 
responding Secretary, and a Treasurer; also an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of seven, who shall have the gen- 
AN жшрек ощ S m vec peas duty of 

е officers в ове us y to 
рест with the additional duties — men- 

опей. 

The Vice-President of each county shall, immedi- 
ately after his election, appoint two other persons of 
the county to act with him, and the three shall be the 
“Freethought and Liberal League Committee” of the 
county, the Vice-President to be chairman; and it 
shall be his duty to notify the Corresponding Seore- 
tary of this Associstion of the names and post-office 
address of each of sald appointees. 

The duty of these county committees shall be to 
carry out the objects of this Association, and also to 

óperate with the National Liberal League in all 
practical ways. - 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The officers of this Arsoclatlen shall be elected 
mnnually and bold ‘their (Мора until their suc- 
esseors are elected: The President shall have power 
to âll vacancies. 

AMENDMENTS. 


These articles may be amended at any regalar 
meeting of this Association by a two-thirds vote of 
all members present, 


J MEETINGS—WHEN HELD. 

The annnal meeting and other meetings of this 
Association aball bé held. at euch times and places 
&4 the Executive Committes aball direct. 

OFFICERS, 
For the year commencing August 20, 1877: 
PRESIDENT. . 
Dr. T. L. Brown, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Allegany—Samuel Latta, Friendship, 


Broome—E. E. Guild, Binghamton. 
Cattarangus—A. L. Brainard, Salamanca, 
Cayuga— Mrs. Mitchell, Aurora. 
. n 8 
hemung—J. ` " 
Balmer, Norwich. 


Che C. 8. 
Cortland — William D. Hunt, Scott. 
Erie—Geo, W. Taylor, Lawton Station. 
Genesee—J, D. s, Batavia. 
Herkimer—W. J. Lewis, Ilion. 
Livingston—H. B. McNair, Danaville. 
Lewis—Thomas Bacon, Leyden. 
Jefferson—Wllliam Estus, Cape Vincent. 
Madison—E. D. Van Slyke, Hamilton. 
M ella Gardner, Rochester. 
Niagara—J. M. Harwood, Hess L 
Oneida—M. Peckham, Utlca. 
Orlesns—Henry Reynolds, Albion. 
Onondags—John W. Truesdale, Syracuse, 
Oswego—Charles A. Gurley, Pulaski. 
St. Lawrence—J. P. N Ogdensburg. 
Schuyler—Capt. D. P. Day, Watkins. 
Seneca—Edmund W. Mitchell, West Janius, 
erar Ruo ar Wave Wayland. 

oga—O. P. Kinney, Waverly. 
Tompkins—D. B. Morton, Groton. 
Wyoming—W. F. Graves, Castile. 
Wayn: amuel Covad, Walcott. 
Yater—S. S. Ball, Penn Yan. 
Recording Secretary—Edgar M. Sellen, Caste. 
Corresponding a bing, =, L. Green, Salamanca. 
Treasurer—Amy Post, eater. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

C. D. B. Mills, p а N. Y. 
Sigmond Block, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 
T. L. Brown, ton, N. Y. 
Charles А. Gurley, Palaski, N. Y. 
David Cosad, Jr., Oaks Corners, N. Y. 
N. G. Upson, Nunda Station, N. Y. 
Clement Austin, Rochester, N. Y. 


M —— 
MORE ABOUT THE WOLCOTT MEETING. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

However valuable the s In Тнк INDEX may be, 
І am sure your readers will consent to have сопвійег- 
able of it devoted to some further account of the 
Wolcott meeting, and I wish an abler pen might per- 
form the task, In many res I believe that it 
was one of the most important liberal gatherings 
ever held in thia country. For my own part, after 
the aret Wat appointed by Mr. Cosad, I took it 
upon myself to see that it was well advertised. 
There were full notices of the meeting published in 
all the papers known вз "'Jiberal," and in every 

aper of any consequence in Central and Western 
New York, and moet of the leading freethinkers 
were invited to be present. А notice of the meeting 
also appeared In most of the New York dailies, the 
Tribune and World devoting space in their editorial 
columns to tbat purpose, 

The result was that nearly every town of any size 
in Central and Western New York was represented. 
There were live, earnest, intelligent liberala at the 
moeting, representing some thirty counties, and also 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, New England, and Can- 
ada. There must have been not less than five hun- 
dred ves gum present from their various localities. 
Mr. C bad made extensive preparations to ac- 
commodate the multitude. He had 
siderable expense, from hia own 
tent owned by Wayne County, 


procured at con- 
ocket, the large 
th a capatity of 
seating а thousand people or more, and erected It in 
his beautiful grove for the use of the meeting, and 
had made arrangements with the hotels to provide 
board at reasonable rates. He kept some fifty at his 
own | residence, incl moat of ‘the speakers 
free, hen there was a provi on tent on the grounds. 

On Friday, at two o'clock P.M., the meeting was 
organized by tha appointment of C. D. B. Mills, of 
Syracuse, as President, and Mr. Edgar M. Sellon, of 
Castile, Wyoming County, as Secretary, with thirty 
Vice-Presidenta, each representing a county. The 
readers of TRE INDEX all know Mr. Mills; and, 
while I am mentioning his name, permit me to say 
that I have often heard him speak, but was never 
more charmed with his eloquence than on Sunday 
afternoon, while he was addressing thousands of peo- 

le. That d speech must have had a telling ef- 
ect upon the hundreds present who were probably 
listening for the first time to progressive ideas. One 
word as to Mr. Sellon, the young man from Wyoming 
County, who acted as Secretary. He is not over 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age; ie the son of 
a Baptist minister; a telegrapber on the Erie Railroad 
by occupation; and if he lives, he will be heard from 
in the liberal ranks. I never remember seeing amore 
earnest, intelligent liberal of hia age, and I was 
pleased to make his acquaintance. 

The announcement that Mr. Horace Seaver and 
J. P. Mendum would the meeting attracted 
hinay ot the old subscribers to the Investigator, and 
б, d, intelligent ru E тей fiey жеге, * 

wer was very popular e audience, and, al- 
the Thad heard him a mumber of times In Bom 
ton, I thought I had never heard him speak so well. 
He did himself great credit. Mr. Mendum made in- 
teresting speeches and an effective appeal for Paine 
Hall. The other person present who attracted much 
attention was Mr. D. M. Bennett, the editor of the 
Truth Seeker. He gave a most тты чр addresson 
the various religions of the world. This was а most 
able production, and gave evidence of much study 
and research, and, if published, should be extensive- 
ly circulated. 5 

At the first session of the convention, Dr, T. L. 
Brown, of Binghamton, made a strong argument 
Fey modern spiritualism. This was answered by 
Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, to the perfect satisfaction 
of the Spiritualists. During the meating, Dr. Brown 


made а number of pointed and sarnest speeches that 
wore well received, and Mr. Stebbins, as he always 
does, spoke eloquently and with evident effect. I must 
not Ё to say that Mrs. Cella Gardner, of Roches- 
ter, decidedly well, and, as Mr. Seaver truly 
said, surpassed any woman now in the Orthodox 
ranks who was "standing up for Jesus" at cam 
meetings and at ''revivals," She is bout to take 
the lecture-field for fresthought and free religion. 
But I am confident that speech that had the 
best effect on that large audience was delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, of North Huron, formerly and for 
many years а minister of the Methodist denomina- 
tion, and at one time (I understand) elder 
of the district, who has recently left the from 
an honest conviction that he could no lonjar км 
Orthodoxy. Не was evidently а thonghtful, honest 
man, and it was a brave move in him to take the 
freethinkers' platform there mmeng his old ehurch 


tes. 

The conference sessions, beld Saturday evening 
and Sunday morning, at which persons from various 
localities made short speethés, were very Interesting, 
At these meetings brief addréstes were made by 
G. F. Junkerman, of Cincinnati; Dr. М. Woolley, of 
Streator, III.; Mrs. Cornelia Gardner, of Rochester; 
Mr, John W. Truesdall, of Syracuse; Mr. Willlum 
D. Hunt, of Cortland County; Mr. B, De Lano, 
of South Barre, Orleans County; R. C. Trowbridge, 
of Onondaga County, and a number of others whose 
names I do. not remember. I must not forget to 
mention that Sanday forenoon Mra, R. W. Scott 
Briggs. of Weat Winfield, read a well-written paper, 
and the secretary read a short address to the conven- 
tion on practical work, by Miss Susan Н. Wixon, of 
Fall River, Masa, 

Ths new o on, to be known as the Free- 
thinkers Association of Central and Western New 
York," was entered into with great earnestness, and 
by а unanimous vote the ‘‘Demands of Liberalism’” 
"as adopted as ita platform, snd the society was madè 
an auxiliary to tbe National Liberal League in its 
efforts to accomplish the total separation of Church 
and State. It includes thirty counties; and, since I 
arrived bome, I have learned of three or four places 
where they contemplate organizing at once local socie- 
ties, and probably they will be organized as Liberal 
Leagues. The President of the society is Dr. T. L. 
Brown, of Binghamton, and I am confident he is the 
right man In the right place. The Dr. has talents of 
a high order and money, and he informed me he 
B d devote both freely to the cause during the 
next year. Mr. Mills, of Syracuse, ia Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and I know he is very 
hopeful of the new soclety, and will give it the benefit 
of his character and services. The Co din 
Secretary will do what his humble abilities will 
permit, 

This large meeting of earnest people has attracted 
much attention. A short notice of it appeared in 
the associate telegraph reports, and editorial notices 
in the New York Tribune, Herald, and Bun, Edito- 
rial notices have also come to my 8 from 
the Elmira Daily Advertiser, Syracuse Dail; , 
Syracuse Daily Standard, Watertown Datly aten; 
and quite а lengthy report containing the platform 
was published In the Rochester Daily Democrat and 
Chronicle, Probably many other papers have given 
{t notice, So much for the Wolcott ану." 

H. L. Green. 


^ 


— —— d 
WHAT IS RELIGION, AND WHAT IS NOT 
BELIGION? 


It is religion— f 

To до our dally duty towards God, ourselves, our 
fellow-men, animals, and all creation: 

To live this life as wall and nearly right as we can, 
and let everybody have bis or her opinion about 
another Ше: 

To ascertain the divine laws and the laws of Nat- 
ure, and use them for the best good of all; for if а 
man cannot belleve that there js a God, yet obeys Ша 
laws, he ls more 5 than another who prays to 
God and violates his laws: ; 

To make the best efforts for the development of 
our own and others’ reason: 

To have sincere faith in that which our reason 
dictates us to believe, and sincere doubt of that 
which we cannot belleve: 

To aspire to trae manhood and universal liberty 
and all other good attributes of the human soul, 

It is not religion 

To bow-wow about God, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, 
etc., and, acting like the devil, Cain, Judas, etc., to 
— costly temples surrounded by the poor and 


y: 

To try to believe or make balieve that а Pope or 
the Bible ів infallible: 

To make long faces on Sunday, and during the 
week speculate with the so-ealled religion for the 
gain of selfish ends: 

To pretend that an emperor or а king is born with 
an extra mercy from God, while some of them act as 
if they had an extra share of folly from their devil: 

To assume gaine khowledge of something, which 
is our individual belief er theory only, ог to make 
believe that we have a holy office, while the most of 
it le epeculation, money-making, “cheek,” and gab“: 

рна that our faith or theorles are right and 
all others wrong,—that we are saved, and all who do 
not believe as we do will be damned. м 

If the Pope, sultan, czar, ог the commander-in- 
Chief oyer Stewart's Hotel in Sara calls his un- 
rensonable and selfish acta pem. consider it just 
аз much a mistake as when Mr. Einstein says, “Ее- 
ligion is an evil.“ 

“Religion must do everything tor the good" ; there- 
fore, lt cannot be evil; but hypocrisy, selfishness, 
vanity, and fanaticism are often called тей n, Just 
as much as I must, in accordance with the develop- 
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ment of my reason and faith, call God the highest, 
all-roling Power, I have to define religion as “the 
concentration of the best thoughts, aspirations, and 
actions of the human soul,” 

Mr. Beecher's criticism of Judge Hilton’s allly sect 
is good; but do we not find similar exclusions in the 
churches? Do the 
equal rights in thelr syhingoguos? "With regard to 
eq ta in thelr synagogues 
the "cotton and codfish гасу, 7 we think Piy- 
mouth Church has as full a share of them as Stew- 
art’s Hotel in Saratoga. All such actions as Hilton's 
are the fruits of Church education. When the reason 
and common-sense of our priests and judges and all 
others are better developed, then the time will come 
when we shall have the true religion of humanity, 
and all s ative forme of religion, sectarianism, 
and false theories must fade away. Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do," sald that 
and (for his time) well-ressoning Jew. But we have 
to say: ‘Reasonable people, forgive them, and try 

t to make them think and reason." 
perfect and an imperfect; the perfect 
we believe in and aspire to, the Imperfect we have to 
acknowledge and regret. Are not science, morals, 
ethics, polities, component parts of religion? Rey. 
T. G. ey finely says: Beware, then, I pray 
you, of the arrogance of a theology which claims 
that all things have been revealed to It, no less than 
that of & science which claims that all things have 
been discovered by it.” All forms of religion with 
another name appended, as Christian Mohammedan, 
etc., are а ve, and offend the genuine religion 
of other soule. Massacres and wars have not been 
caused by religion, but by such offensive names. 
One man cannot shape the religion of all souls! 

Cant Н. Нонзси. 
Dover, N. H., July 24, 1877. 


HAILEOANBS AND THE PEOPLE. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: : 
Dear Sir,—In your issue of August 2, you say 
an article entitled The Right of Riot" :— 
“This was simply a quarrel about wages between 


corporations and their loyés, both being merely 
private parties во far 8 the government is con- 
cerned.’ 


In my oplnlon, the railroad corporations are not 
private parties, but, having recelved a charter from 
the government to open highways, they stand in the 
same relation to the people as the government does 
and ought to be controlled by the t In all 
that concerns the people, be it railroad fares ог the 


pay of the employés. If you should give room in 
your to these lines, I wish you would give your 
answer in a few remarks. 


Yours, С.Р. 

[It ів true that the special charters, giving to the 
companles the right to take private lands for the use 
of the road on paying damages, render these corpor- 
ations public bodies to some extent; but we do not 
see how it puts them in the same relation to the peo- 
ple аз the government. The charters sre really con- 
tracta between certain individuals and the State, 
each party binding itself to do certain things; and 
we do not think that either party acquires thereby 
any special right to exercise control over the other 
not directly conferred in the contract itself. Bot this 
is а subject for tho lawyers to discuss; and, as It le 
not at all material to our maln position, we had 
better leave It to them. —Ep.] 


DION BOUCICAULT ON THE DEOLINE OF 
THE DRAMA. 


When you ask me, dear R, to afford some rea- 
eon for the decline of the drama which we have wit- 
nessed 28 time, I feel inclined to reply in 
the words of Trojan ezile:— 

u uam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugi 

таңына Ve nite 

It із comforting to reflect that the fine arts, to- 
gether with every form of literature—inm truth, all 

е staple products of the brain,—have suffered a de- 
cline during the last half-century, There is a certain 
satisfaction in reflecting that the drama has been 
steadily declining for two thonsand since Cæ- 
ear, deploring the falling off in the Roman s of 
his time, when compared with the Greek, stigma- 
tized Terence ая a half-bred (demídlatus) Menander. 
We, dramatists of this age, can therefore hope there 
ia a still lower depth in years to come, when we shall 
be regarded аз men of stature by a pygmy posterity. 
. During the last hundred years the mind of 
mankind has been rly devoted to the application 
of scientific discoveries to useful purposes, and par- 
ticularly to the unification of political and commer- 
cial interests, Informstion has become a drug; in- 
vestigation has set bounds to romance and rendered 
fancy ridiculous. The whole world is plotted out 
and turned into real estste, The island of Prospero 
ів a thriving settlement, and if Rosalind should tres- 
pass into the forest of Ardennes, a sturdy keeper 
wonld take her into custody. Even the spiritual 
world has been staked ont into claims. The ghosts 
that visited the couch of Richard were spirits in 
which the Shakespearian publie devoutly bellered. 
Ghosts are now secured by patent and produced by 
machinery by Professor Pepper. Such is the posi- 
tive generation that calls its drama into existence, 
— the mind of the dramatist to be practical, 

tarian, to be in r accord with the 
minds of the people. He must not consider any- 
thing too deeply; his audience cannot follow him. 
He must not soar; their prosaic minde, heavy with 


allow Jews at their communlon-, 


facts, cannot rise, He cannot roam; thelr exact in- 
formation turns him back at every step. I earnestly 
believe the human mind always maintains the same 
average level. There is always a Homer, а Virgil, a 
Dante, and я Shakespeare In existence, but nd 
is pleased not to call them forth. A great artistic 
passion prevailed three hundred years . The 
world, setting all other things aside, called forth 
nters and sculptors to beantify the temples of 
and the palaces of princes, and immediately the 
great classic band appeared, headed by Rubens, TI- 
tian, Michel Angelo, Raphael, and Murillo. Such 
crops of great artista or great poets are not freaks of 
Nature, but the necessary results of human demand. 
If we have no such poets, painters, sculptors, or 
philosophers now, it is simply because the mind of 
the nineteenth century has other aspirations. So 
our Milton has been directed: to dismount Pegasus 
and beatride the r science has bridled, 
Shakspeare ів occupied editing а morning news- 
aper, Dante Is exploring the Isthmus of Panama to 
ocate an Interoceanic canal, Bacon is trying to reach 
the North Pole, while Michel Angelo is inventing а 
sewing-machine. Great intellect, no longer medita- 
tive, is active, It has been diverted by command of 
the world to other objects and has accepted other 
functions 


These, my dear R, seem to me the main cause 
for the decline of the drama, and why Hercules ls & 
spinster, If it has descended below the level at 
which it ought to have rested, It owes Its further de- 
cline to the destructive infiuence of the newspaper 


press. 

This literary machine was invented about а cen- 
tary ago. In the language of the turf, It was sired 
by Essay out of Flying Poet. At first its object was 
simply to circulate news. Then it began to manu- 
facture opinion. As mankind became more and 
more busy in commercial affairs they had less time 
for meditation, and it was very convenient to buy 
opinions ready made, and to have their minds made 
up for them without the trouble of consideration. 
So this machine soon came Into universal use, and 
the slow craftsman of literature, the old-fashioned 
thinker, the weaver of sound, strong argam find- 
ing no market for his laboriously-fashioned braln- 
produce, became a pressman. The inexorable ma- 
chine now calla upon him for so much compoaltlon, 
net for thought. He writes by the yard. It matters 
not whether his faculties are lil at ease or well dis- 

in veln or out of gear; copy must be had. 
his dally milking of his brain, this eternal diarrhees 
of thought has debilitated hia mental system. He is 
under instructions to write for commonplace Intel- 
lects,—that 19, to treat his subjects in a shallow or 
showy manner, as the impression” js only intended 
to live for one day. He is appreciated not for the 
truth of what he writes (that 1s а secondary matter), 
he is urged to be racy, and so learns to cover wi 
pertness of style his baldneas of treatment, and to 
put a on p upon а ahoddy MENU 
speak of the newspaper press as a literary man, 
and as it affects the constitution of literature. It is 
needless here to allude to its power and services as a 
coheslve agent in civilization. But to effect its pur- 
pose and to coneolidate Its dynasty it was obliged to 
absorb our power as easayista and degrade our inde- 
pendence. We became subject to а training in 
which, it may be said, the march of intellect was 
regulated by the editorial goose step. By this means 
it raised а disciplined force, but by the process the 
race of literary heroes was extinguished. Аа the 
newspaper press has prospered, so in короюн have 
the epe the novelist, and the dramatist disappeared. 
In the commencement of this century the list of au- 
thors, headed by Byron, Shelley, Moore, Scott, Sher- 
idan, Colman, Bulwer, and Knowles, formed but a 
few of the phalanx. Where are their compeers of 
this period? They are private soldiers in the ranks 
of the preas. Have you everexamined meditativel 
the counter of a bookseller? Have you not found 
nine ont of ten new works of fiction, displayed there 
for sale, to be the product of female brains? 
do women almost monopolize this branch of litera- 
ture? The answer ls, that mon are recruited for the 
ranks of the press. That is wherefore we see women 
doing thelr work in the fields of literature. But it 
may be remet that surely some sturdy brain 
would rebel against this conscription and resolutely 
peeve Its freedom, Such there are; bat the press 
, by depreciating the producta of literature, culti- 
vated millions of readers with no in above 
or beyond the scope of s newspaper article. This 
multitudinous fry inhabit the shoals of thought, 
overwhelming the select few who still have stomach 
for works of greater reach and power. 

In the drama the mischievous influence of the presa 
ia still more fatal in Its effects. It has superseded 
and displaced the band of critics that used to stand 
upon guard ovér the production of а new play or the 
appearance of a new actor. This self-elected troop 

exercised and experienced folk, [ише itself In 
its power and Its office, was cheerfully recognized by 
the rest of the public asa leader in taste. It was 
the body-guard of the drama Ita functions have 
been of late years us by the newspaper press, 
and the old critical band has been dissolved. Unfort- 
nnately the newspaper critic ів, and always has been, 
incapable of discharging these functions. I speak 
from a personal acquaintance with the moet distin- 
рве of these gentlemen that have misguided 
ondon, París, and New York during the last thirty 
years It has happened to me to address an eminent 
artist on the morníng after a first performance with 
the complaint that not only had he misrepresented 
the character confided to him, bat that he had altered 
it and had Interpolated language of his own to the 
detriment of the play. He answered this reproach 
by directing my Attention to the columns of the Lon- 
don Times, where his performance was eulogized, 


and the success of the play attributed largely to his 
buffoonery. 

As a low state of health is Mable to let in a score 
of maladies, so a low state of the drama has devel- 
oped the commercial manager. This person in moat 
instances received his education in a bar-room, posat- 
bly on the far side of the counter. The more re- 
spectable may have been gamblers. Few of them 
could compose s bill of the play where the а 
und grammar would not di e an urchin under ten 
years of age. These men have 53 
of first-class theatres, and assume to ex the ar- 
tistic and 1! functions required to select the 
actors, to read and determine the merit of dramatic 
workb, and preside generally over the highest and 
noblest efforts of the human mind. The great thea- 
tres of London are filled by men of this class, who 
have thus succeeded to the curule chairs of John 
Philip Kemble, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Macready, 
George Colman, and Charles Kean. To the commer- 
cial manager we owe the introduction of the bur- 
lesque, opera bouffe, and the re of buffoonery. 
We owe him also the deluge of French plays that 
set in with 1849, and swamped the English drama of 
that period. For example: the usual price recalved 
by Sheridan, Knowles, Bulwer, and Talfourd at that 
time for their plays was £500.° І was a beginner in 
1841, and received for my comedy, London Assur- 
ance, £300, For that amount the manager bought 
the privilege of pese the work for hls season. 
Three years later Í offered а new play to a principal 
London theatre. The manager offered me £100 for 
it. In reply to my objection to the smallness of the 
sum, he remarked: “I can go to Paris and select a 
first-class comedy; having seen it performed, I feel 
certain of its effect. To get this comedy translated 
will cost me $25. Whys d I give you £300 or 
£500 for your comedy of the succeas of which I can- 
not feel so assured?’ The ent was Unanswer- 
able and the result inevitable. I. gold а work for 
£100 that took me six months’ hard work to com- 

and accepted a commission to translate three 

neh plays at £50 aplece. This work afforded 

me child's play for a fortnight., Thus the Еп аһ 

dramatist was obliged either to relinquish the stage 
altogether or to become a French copist. 

But the moet Irreparable loss inflicted on the stage 
by this management was the loss of tradition. 
the earliest days there existed in the leading theatres 
of London t gone of actors inhabiting Drury Lane, 
Covent Ga „and Ha theatres, these 
8 entitled to orm the class 
drama, for which they had the monopoly, and conse- 
quently companies of artista were selected for the 
object of onltivating legitimate comedy and tragedy. 
Thasa setors were the lineal artistic descendants of 
the great tragedians and comedians who preceded 
them on the same stages. The prompt-books were 
heirlooms of the art. From hand to hand, from 
mouth to mouth, the movement and tures of 
every scene and every play were transmitted from 
generation to generation. е way in which Garrick 
or Betterton acted a certain part was compared with 
the manner and treatment of their predeceasors in № 
and the Det parts of each performance were retain 
and e Li by John Р Kemble, Не in turn 

studied by Cooke and Young, who transmitted 
their traditions to Kean and Macready. The group- 
Ing of thé actors on the stage, their 1 
other, their movements and gestures, 
of the careful study of two or three centuries, formed 
this artistic treasure which we call tradition; and ali 
this is utterly lost. The commercial manager having 
disbanded these leadl сами of artists, all the 
wealth of the past has jpersed.— North Amer- 
ican Review. 


Tur TURES As THE "LrrTLE Honxw."—The mil- 
lenaríans are finding much enco ent in the 
present yeasty condition of the East, and Daniel and 
the Apocalypse are being overhauled and made note 
of In à way to delight Captain Cuttle. The latest and 
most computation of dates points out 1882 as 
the year of the culmination of prophecy, and not this 
year, аз some of the Adventists have declared. In 
fact the recent Adventist calculation closed up affairs 
last Saturday; but леер the Russians nor any other 
Instrumentalitles, earthly or heavenly, came to time 
with anything decisive, and the earth still lingers. 
Now good sober Episcopalian scholars bestir them- 
selves; and, starting from the accepted interpretation 
that Daniel's “time and times ‘and the dividing of 
time,“ which they call three and a half (lunar) years 
of three hundred and sixty days each, coincides with 
the Revelator's forty-two months, or twelve hundred 


' and sixty days of years,—go on to observe that this 


term, projected from the tíme when Phocas made 
Bishop Boniface pope, ended in 1866, and as the 
papacy didn’t end completely at the same time, it be- 
came necessary to look out for some else to fill 
the rôle of the "little horn." According гаю foist 
that ungrateful part upon the Turk—who ao long 
bean ted to come out at the little end of the 
horn,"—and, d the rise of the Mohammedan 
power from the in 629, find the fated termina- 
Hon of the prophetic twelve hundred and sixty days 
in 1882, This ls giving the “unspeakable” a long 
shift: but the interpreters console themselves in the 
belief that both Ielam and the papacy will end to- 
gether at that time, and the restoration of the Jews 

a for bis distinguished prophetio godfather. 

aa for [| a prophetic ather. == 
Springfield Republican. 


A BACHELOR'S CHoICE.—''Oh, Mr. Grubbles,“ 
exclaimed а young mother, "shouldn't you like to 
have а family of rosy children about knee?” 
„No, ma'am," said the disagreeable old bachelor; 
“Га rather have в lot of yellow boys in my pocket.“ 
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THE PATRONAGE 


OFTEN 


FREE 


S аны riae RELIGIOUS 
88 з 
D ee Ne Per oes 
thus to farnish to the public n атагы EM 


Freedom and Fellowship[in Relig- 
fon. А volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulatire and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J.. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Bearer, A. B. 


vini te 13 Insertions, 100 par line. Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
4 98 4% 5 “ 6 46 с Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
*" 5 “ к м X on the platform of the Free Religious às- 

mn halt-coleatn s advertisements, a disoonnt | sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 

ad eu * ы — ра, — "Опе purpose of this volume is to give an 
On all advertisements for w! 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meot- 
img, 1873. 35 сепіз. (Four or more, 28 
dente each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham ор The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, А. В. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Amnual Mest- 
img, 1878. 35 сепіз. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Welss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lo- 
oretiá Mott. 


paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 


, 
total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRAN 
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TO ADVERTISE RS. 
The following states the experience of a 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1573. 
To ede 3 
оссаяіо 


after 
advertisement, ah. tbst your ls 
kept on Ше uad referred ta by your renders. 
ours 
HENRY B. Әтиввтив. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 


@aced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements. Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. 281 WASHINGTON STRENT, Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Boston, Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 


more, 26 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—togetber with the Secrets- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Keah- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglase, an 
D. A. Wesson. . 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. % centa. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. О. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francia E, Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Luoretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. Y. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
img, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting disouasion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
*Oathedrals and Beer”), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Bev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addressea that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rer. Joseph Cook, and others, Invited 
to speak. 

Beeson and Bevelation, dy Willa J. 


Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
bundred, $3.00. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Unos, No. 231 WAsgrNGTON BT., BOSTON, 
pablish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weskly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


13 М the object of THE INDEX to give publie 
wétar&nee to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it direetly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

Nu edited by FRANCIS Е. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 


О. В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Мала. 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
MS. Е. D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
@BORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Mxs.ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
gy, NJ. 


J. L STODDARD, Boston. 
ELIZUE WEIGHT, Boston. 

O. D. B. MILLS, Byracase, М.Т. 
W. D. Le HUEUR, Ottawa, Oan, 


Every liberal should gbserfbe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
aiem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fag church-member,shonld subscribe for it, es 
о clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
Emė Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming wellinformed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
havo to mest in the future, 

Almost every number contains a discourses or 
Saling article, which alone ts worth the price of 
эше увага cabecription. 

Trot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published In THE INDEX 
Sor January 4, 1973, says: “That the want of в 
vurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
ot the word should bo felt in America—that 
Fash а Journal should have been started and во 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry —is a good signof the times. There is ne 
тыһ journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ebogical periodicals ів, as you know, very largo." 
And later still I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'ncreasing interest.“ 

Bend $3.29 for one year, including postage, or 
M canta for three months on trial, 


Addreas THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


"These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be að- 
dressed aithor “Free Religions Association, 
$81 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM.J.POTTER Sec. Р. R. 4. 
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No. 1,—Fruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles,” Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, anthor of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," saya, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: *Ihavenow 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TruES,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that sre wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Ей!- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No, 3.—Lecture om the Bible, bythe Бат. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ів an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. Christian Fropagandism, by Р. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure ої the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1,00. 


No. 5.—'God In the Comstitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


Wo.6.—'*Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
g1.00. 


No. T.—Compulsory Ednucatiem," by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
abild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
oenta; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No, 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. В. 
Frothingham, treats of в subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charsc- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. K Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred оор. 


No li—The God of Science, by F. Е. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real»infiaence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cente; 12 copies @1.00, 


No. 19.08 Memaniom Meal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and Р. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No.15.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 

Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 

the Christian conception of Heaven. Prios 

B cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that « new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief m God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copias for $1.00, Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase genera) intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster а nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, fresdom 
for ula very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianizm 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ton shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its genera! objecta, the prao- 
tícal object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted fa the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
рове of securing the more complete and o 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucationa) institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Hepublio 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
а great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
cirenlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time na circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TEENS. 


The price of THE INDEX із Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 30: 
cents postage for tbe year; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston 
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PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly aa possible on receipt 
of orders acoompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PEOPOSED A8 А SUBSTITUTE VOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 

BOTION 1.— Neither nor any State shall make 
К... law respon ting an — — of religion, or favor- 
ing ант particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exerc 


e [4 
Church and Btate,or granting any special privilege, tai- 


devoted, attentive, ог self-eacrificing husband than 
Col. Higginson showed himself during all thege pain- 
fal years. In the midst of constant literary labors 
which taxed his strength to the utmost, he spared 
no effort to alleviate the sufferings or promote the 
comfort of his chosen life-companion. He has 
achieved a high reputation by his never Idle pen; 
but his noblest crown has been won in the seclusion 
of his own home, 


ADOLPHE Тнтинв has bequeathed to his country- 
men one of those great names which are a perma- 
nent tower of strength ta any people. He lived for 
France in no metaphorical sense, and the irrefutable 
proof of the fact lies in the universal consternation 
and grief called forth by his desth. Seldom indeed 
does the departure of an octogenarian throw a great 
nation into such commotion. There la something 
very noble in the clear and proud consciousness 
which dictated those words of his, in one of his last 
speeches in the Assembly: IL do not fear for my 
memory, because I do not expect to appear at the 
tribunal of parties, Before such а court I should be 
at fault. But I shall not be ashamed before history, 
and I desire to appear at its tribunal," 

THE DEATH of ex-President Thiers adda a new 
interest to the approaching French elections. Ав 
one of the New York papers well observes: '"The 
general anxiety, already sufficlently painful, is at 
once doubled, and Marshal MacMahon may hence- 
forth count on the potent ally of Fenr," Gambetta 
shows himself a true patriot in promptly putting for- 
ward Grévy as candidate for MacMahon’s successor, 
in the event of the latter's resignation. Thiers’ fou 
enragé is proving himself to be far better than the 
hasty epigrammatic phrase of the old statesman de- 
scribed him, as Thlers himself evidently came to be- 
lieve at last, Notwithstanding the blackness of the 
gathering clouds, we earnestly hope that the French 
Republic will weather the storm, and our hope de- 
pends largely on the unselfish wisdom of Léon Gam- 
betta. 

Nor Lone since the New York Graphic had this 
paragraph, which euggeste the only just remedy for 
the difficulties described: "The famillar ‘Bible war’ 
has broken out in the schools of New Rochelle. It 
seems that all the children were compelled to be at 
school at a quarter before nine, and that, during the 
next fifteen minutes all children except Catholics 
were gathered in the school-room to participate in 
religious exercises while the Catholics were shut in 
a room below waiting for school to begin. Father 
McLaughlin thereupon petitions for the right of som e 
Catholic to instruct the Catholic children in the 
lower room during their enforced presence of fifteen 
minutes, and adds: We would be far from desiring 
that the Protestant Bible апй Protestant prayers 
should be thrown out, while there are parents or 
children who wish either, or both; but at the same 
time we respectfully suggest, to the sense of honor, 
justice, and falr play of your honorable Board, that 
the Catholic children should bs allowed to read their 
Catholic Bible and say thelr Catholic prayers to- 
gether, and under the direction of persons author- 
ized for the purpose by us.“ The dilemma ів а difi- 
calt one; the request of the Catholic priest is rather 
a plausible one, and it appeals tô the sense of fair 
play; and perhaps the best way out of the woods’ 
ie to omit all religious exercises, keep the public 
school for secular instruction, and remit the religious 
education of children to the mother's side and the 
Bunday-school This settlement will not please the 
Catholics, and it will not satisfy all of the Protes- 
tants; but the offence will be а passive and negative, 
not an active and positive one, and the omission 
would unquestionably be according to law. Can 
anybody think of any other solution of this difficult 
question that would be less_offensive to the various 
interests involved?“ 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “РАТЕІОТІО ADDEESS." 


1, The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: In other words, that the natural 
reason and consclenoe of mankind аге а sufficient guaran- 
toe of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove а fallure, ч 
the Chureh is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


з, These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citisen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exeroise of bis own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to bs compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation ot otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
aro not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in tha slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, bat are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess er the Conatitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is ап act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” whioh, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish,” 


B. Those who labor to make the laws protect moro faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
seus are not the ^enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
er» in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
intereat of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one claas of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really "enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, # matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement gf mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose conjinued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the nnjast favoritism of the State; 
Н it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism ia 
magnified tenfold, 


13, No religion oan be favorable to morality whose oo 
tinued existences depends on continued injustioe. If the 
Qhuroh teaches good morals, ot which justice із а fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes ва wicked as tis weak. 


18, Whether true or falso, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bed, no partioular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, amy privilege, any immunity, The 
Ooustitution is no reepecter of persons and no respecter of 
ehurches; its sole office is to establish olvil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justioe; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
gen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sete at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


өв; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect 
oota or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
a! 


n or of the press, or the right of ple peace- 
piy то agsemble and to petition the ‘Government for a re- 


ublio trust, in State. No person shall ever be de- 
P rived of — of he or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or 


0: 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to ріже evidence in 


the faith or doctrines of 
any . order ог eect shall be taught ог inculoated, 
or in W. 


GLIMPSES. 

WoULD IT NOT be more appropriate for M. Jules 
Grévy to become President of Greece than of France ? 

Тнк PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL at Edinburgh 
Is sald to have represented a general membership of 
thirty-four ора. 

Ir 18 ANNOUNCED that Bogus Charley," the 
Modoc Indian who fought under Captain Jack, is 
a recent convert to Christianity. Weare afraid that 
poor Charley will now be more Bogus“ than ever. 

How AGREEABLE 16 is to find the latest sclence 
comíng to the rescue of the fairy tales discredited by 
Its earller dicta, though stoutly clung to by imagina- 
tive childhood! Неге is Professor Marsh, telling us 
in hie Nashville addresses before the American As- 
sociation that the Pterosauria, or flying lizards of 
Mesozoic times, ‘‘were veritable Dragons, having a 
spread of wings of from ten to twenty-five feet.“ 
Bt. George will now hold up his head again. 

‚Тнк NEW YORK Tribune fairly groans over the 
fact that the Permanent Exbibitlon was opened on 
Sunday, September 2, for the flrut time, with the 
result of nearly doubling the recelpts“ ! But it 
groans, as it were, in ite sleeve, and does not dare 
to give full vent to its mighty emotions, Hence it 
only “questions a little, too, the policy of this Sun- 
day-opening, as a mere matter of business, without 
venturing to touch at all upon the moral aspect of the 
case, and timidly binta that the Sabbath-keeping, 
church-golng community" le the class which, after 
all, has the quarters to give at the stiles.” What 
sneaking Orthodoxy із this! 

THE CHURCHES know how to crack the whip over 
the heads of business men. Says the Boston Adver- 
tiser: “The exhibits of the American Tract Society 
of this city and the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion have been withdrawn from the Philadelphis 
Permanent Exhibition, in consequence of the deter- 
mination to open it on Sundays, The Young Men's 
Methodist Episcopal Alliance of Philadelphia has 
adopted resolutiona protesting against the Sunday 
opening." Does anybody go to the Exhibition to see 
a lot of dusty old flre-and-brimetone tracts? What a 
fearful penalty it is to withdraw euch a vision of 
glory from the eyes of the weeping public! . 

Тнк DEATH of Col. Higginson's wife at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on Sunday, September 2, will awaken 
tbe sympathy of thousands who are personally pn- 
known to him. Mrs. Higginson had been for а long 
time a confirmed invalid, and there never was а more 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for any else pub- 
lished in ita columns and claim no control or nend in 
ts general editorial management. e 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastica! 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the em torment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, I e uavy Кет and in 
р. asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


D. We demand that all public 2 for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cesse. 


4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly аз a book of religious wor- 


Ip, shall be prohibited. 
5. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of tho various States, 
of all religious 


festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
to all other departmenta tho government shall be abol- 
ishod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita atead. 

T. We demand that all laws direetly or — 2 repo 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


& We demand that all laws 8 the enforoamant of 
“Ohristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the = of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of th 4 
practical administration of the same, no privilege 


Me; that our entire politicni system shall be found: 
; ойгеп в в * 
ed and adminis n 


The above is the platform of TRW INDEX, so far as the 
editoris individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held reeponsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


[For TEE Ixpzx.] 


The Duty of Liberals. 


BY J. L. STODDARD. 


The pages of history are eloquent with examples 
of boundlesa devotion on the part of propagandista 
of cherlshed faiths. The Buddhist missionaries la- 
boring with tireless energy and love; the liberal Papl 
enthusiastically proclaiming his new —.— from 
city to city along the shores of the Mediterranean 
and древо; the caliph Omar умп incessant war- 

n 


fara upon the believers in the ty; the Jesuits 
heroically braving death in every quarter of the 
globe; and many of the Protestant lonaries who 


have gone to barbarous tribes and dreadful climates 
with their ey n of salvation,’’—all attest how 

may be the heroism of men inspired with an 
intense desire to extend their faith. 

The motive impulse which fires these different en- 
thusiasts is a vivid realization that all who are not 
converted to their faith will suffer future retribution 
and wretchedness, They therefore carry, as they 
think, salvation to the perishing! If these noble. 
hearted heroes should once concelve the idea that 
all forms of religion are kindred aspirations after the 
Infinite; if they should realize that the race is not 
confined to one, but may advance along many ave- 
nues of spiritual progress, immediately the very 
spring of their enthusiasm would be тое, Convince 

testant Christians that, under different symbol 

ure-minded Mohammedans, Jews, Buddhists, an 
atholics all over the world are worshi ping their 
highest ideal of goodness, and that the future hap- 
piness of the race does not exclusively depend upon 
& knowledge of thelr particular founder, Jesus, and 
they will cease spending millions in maintaining dis- 
couraged proselyters among these various peoples, 
and will turn their charities into more useful c els, 

Now the Free Rellgionist has attained to this be- 
lief. He views in amazement the horror with which 
different religious partisans regard each other, He 
smiles at the imagined doom to which each party 
fanciés its opponents will be devoted. Aud there- 
upon, feeling that no souls are running any risk of 
hell-fire by hia indifference, and consequently actu- 
ated by no fears concerning the eternal welfare of 
his fellow-men, he frequently settles down to the af- 
fairs of this life and does not try to diaturb the faith 
of others. To what purpose?" he asks, It does 
them no harm. Why should I seek to force my 
views upon any?" In one sense this attitade of the 
indifferent liberal le right. In another it le wrong. 
He is certaluly to be commended for shis tolerance of 
others’ beliefs and for his non-interference in their 
forms of worship, since believers in every religion 
should be allowed perfect freedom of conscience and 
liberty to worship as they please. He ie wise, too, 
In not attempting to uproot a long-cherished faith in 
those cases where manifestly no good will be ac- 
complished by such dislodgement, and when the be- 
lever Is one whose age or mental incapacity prevents 
his accepting broader views. But for the free- 
thinker to sink back Into the comfortable cashions 
of Inaction and selfishly to neglect the means of 
spreading a freedom of opinion which he feels to be 
Кина and dear to him as life itself, is wrong and 

lameworthy. 

But here we are met ‘by the common question, 
What motives bas the freethinker to urge him to 
the diffusion of liberalism? There is no scarcity of 
such motives, although a yawning gulf of perdition 
does not rank itself smong them. 

The first which suggests itself 1s the natural desire 
of any generous heart which has found happiness to 

oint out to others the means of obtaining it also. 

в claim of happiness“ doubtless appears incred- 
ible to the majority of Christians, for they have 
been taught to look upon unbelievers with pity, as 
being miserably discontented, It le nevertheless 
true that the calmness of a life devoted entirely to 
the truth, and swayed alone by the dictates of rea- 
son, possesses а happiness immeasurably greater and 
deeper than that founded on traditional statements, 
inquiry into which must be constantly ee by 
the doubting soul, and fanned spasmodically heaven- 
ward by gusts of feeling fickle as our New England 
climate. 

A second powerful motive urging the freethinker 
to action is & desire to free men from the miserable 
thraldom of numerous superstitions, out of whose 

sied clutch the liberal finds himself “delivered. 

t us look at a few of these. It ls, for example, 
surely a worthy object of endeavor to remove from 
men’s minds that hateful inenbus of fear known as 
the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment," which has 
brought anguish to so many milliona of terrified 
souls, who have believed themselves or their dear 
ones hopelessly doomed to the gnawing worm and 
the quenchless flame. Much has already been done 
to dispa) this superstition; so much, In fact, that 
probably not one professing Christian in a hundred 
at present believes the infamous dogma or dares to 
apply its conclusions tothe case of his own uncon- 
verted dear ones, Few Orthodox preachers now 
venture to proclaim it in all ita ghastliness to an in- 

nt con on. But more remains to be 
done, The chilling shadow of this fearful doctrine 
atill broods over the great mass of more ignorant be- 
levers. Its miasmal breath still lurks about country 
Churches and reeks from crowded camp-meeting 
Ош, poisoning many an otherwise happy ex- 
atence, 

Another superstition which should be banished, is 
a bellef in the devil and his diabolical assistants. 
Rhe absurdity of this dogma will doubtlesa provoke 
a smile from the liberal reader, so incredible does 
it appear that euch a doctrine is still believed and 
upheld in our churches, Yet it із а serlous fact that 


the existence of an arch-fiend of evil, who, assisted 
by swarms of Imps, is constantly at work alluring 
men to destruction, is actually taught not only in 
many а church, but in some, at least, of our theolog- 
ical seminaries! This bellef is, it is trae, rapidly on 
the wane. But from its having been taught bY Jesus 
and the Apostles, upheld by the Church Fathers, 
and handed down through centuries of bloody witch- 
killing in Europe and America, Jt still retalna a 
marked influence over Christian thought. The 
writer has himself heard and copied extracta from 
many sermons, delivered within the last ten years, 
containing repeated allusions to the Great Adver- 
вагу of Soule,” the “Roaring Lion,” the “Devil and 
his Emlesaries, the Warfare between God and 
Satan," the "Evil One," tbe ‘Prince of Darkness, 
etc., etc. Will it not be worth many an arduous 
endeavor if we can banish such a d g idea of 
the universe and such a relic of bar m as this 
from minda In which It 15 still dominant? 

Another superstition which the libera! should en- 
deavor heartily to dispel is the belief that God com- 
manded men to keep Sunday holy. "This day, for 
the sacred observance of which there is not a shred of 
authority, save its long-established observance by the 
Christian Church, which on its own res ibility 
adopted it in abandoning the Jewish Sabbath; this 
day, on which even Luther declared it lawful to 
dance, to sing, and to ind: in any festivity rather 
than associate it with the fourth commandment of 
the decalogue,—this, our modern Sunday, is believed 
by в vast number of Christians both in this country 
and in England to be а period of time during which, 
according to a special command of the Almighty, no 
work [s to be done, and ln whose hours even innocent 
recreation or mental cultivation is wrong! Conse- 
quently all places of amusement are on this day 
closed, All concerts, not of a sacred character, are 
forbidden. In most places an entrance even to Цъга- 
ries and art museums is prohibited, Public gardens 
and parks are in many towns shut against the people 
during the only day on which they hare leisure to en- 
127 em. Travel is largely suspended. It is by 
aw forbidden to play at s during its hours, In 
fact a depressing gloom ls cast over this day of the 
sun, People who do not wish to pass in church their 
only period of freedom from business are not allowed 
to indulge in many harmless recreations, being op- 
posed in them by the law ог by the bitter Invectives 
of bigoted Intolerance. Now the liberal should 
gladiy devote time and strength In laboring to make 
this day a season of true freedom for all. 

It should be his nim to bave the present unjust 
Sunday lawa repealed, and thus to enable every citi- 
zen of thla nominally free country to pass his Sun- 
day time as shall seem agreeable to him: whether 
worshipping In church, roaming in the forest, fishing 
on the lake, hunting among the hills, or gaining In- 
struction In the lecture-hall and enjoyment іп the 
theatre. Will not thousands whose Sunday liberty 
is thus secured return grateful thanks to those 
who accomplish It} The establishment of complete 
freedom on Sunday ls surely not far distant. We 
may well take heart when we see meetings held in 
London for this very object presided over by such 
men as Dean Stanley of Westminster Abbey, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, and others! 

This delusion of Sunday sanctity suggests another 
superstition from which it should be the liberal's 
alm to free men; namely, the idea that many inno- 
cent amusements are sinful,—even upon week-days. 
Is it not almoet increible that here, In enlightened, 
cultured Boston, there may be found thousands who 
deem it а sin to go to the theatre, there to be ennobled 
by the witnessing of Sbhakspeare's tragedies; and 
who think it an actof dishonor to Jesus to listen 
there to the music of Beethoven’s Fidelio, Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, or Wagner's Lohengrin? Is it not 
pltlable that intelligent men and women of this nine- 
teenth century can still be so bound hand and foot 
by Puritan prejudices as neither to enjoy and profit 
by many inf ng pieces of acting, nor to 20 

в pe ucating and ennobling influence which 
the drama 1s capable of 'exerting, and to 
noble tragedians as Salvini, Ristori, Booth, Cush- 
man, Janauschek, and others, as agents of the devil 
in leading men astray? 

Yet such are the facts. Do not call thia picture 
overdrawn. I have weighed my words and they ex- 
presa merely the actua! truth. Thousands of church- 
members In our city are through this prejudice ascet- 
ically depriving themselves of much pleasure and 
benefit. Some of these ons are indeed ashamed 
to acknowledge that they think it sinful for people 
to attend the opera and theatre, but plead, as an 
excuse for not doing so themselves, that in this 
country, at least, there is to them no pleasure in such 

performances! Verily, they have their reward. 

This same spirit of superstitions avoidance of the 
“things of the world" leads many Christians also to 
shun, as sinful, all games of cards, billiards, and the 
like, Dancing is still looked upon as wicked by 
probably balf the number of professing Christians. 
A noted clergyman, a few days alnce, on the eve of 
his summer vacation, warned his flock not to pass 
their summer holidays in any place where excitement 
and pleasure might cause their present spiritual glow 
of feeling to grow cool. ether his sheep will 
obey thelr shepherd may be * questioned, since 
his own name has on the hotel register at 
Saratoga! Surely if the liberal can aid men to dis- 
tinguish in this matter of amusements, as well as in 
other things, between their ОВЕ AND ABUSE, he will 
contribute much to the happiness and {freedom of 
thousands, 

Still another superatition which the liberal should 
strive to destroy ia a blind acceptance af the Bible as 
an infallible book. A great fermentation is at present 
going on in the Church. People are too much alive 
to the discoveries of science and historical eriticism 
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not to be aware that their Bible ls in many places 
incorrect, childish, and decidedly untrustworthy, 
Hence arises a terrible state of anxiety, which will 
continue just so long ss Christians pus In claim- 
ing that it is an infallible, God-inspired production, 
and refuse to apply to it the same canon of criticism 
to which wa subject all other books. 
Not long ago, the writer sat at the table of в 
wealthy and prominent Christian gentleman. 
son, a bright lad just 2M into manhood, fresh 
from his books, inquired of hls father lf 16 could be 
true that Joshua had caused the sun and moon to 
stand still in thelr courses. His father instantly re- 
plied In a way to put an end to any further interro- 
on, ‘Certainly; every word in the Bible is true!” 
at is that young man destined to think of his 
father’s creed ten years hence? If the liberal ‘will 
bend all his energies to the work of мони чаре 
what the Bible really ia,—a book not essen! a - 
‚ ferent from, but ed to, other great. com ums 
of religious aspiration; a book not of divine bat hu- 
mau authorship; a book in whose Varied pages may 
be found many errors, inaccuracies, obecene stories, 
a passionate love-song., and puerile myths,—and, at 
the same time, beautiful religious thoughts, noble 
ethical principles, and pure spiritual instruction; a 
book whose w. is mingled with chaff, which must 
be carefully j like any other collection of an- 
clent myths precepts that have accumulated 
under many hands through centuries of slow devel- 
opment,—if, I repeat, he can do this (as Matthew +e 
Arnold bas nobly striven to do), he will confer in- 
calculable benefit upon thousands of hearts now 
secretly tormented and distreased. 
In truth, something must be done, and done 
1 the » Orthod ох DN if they wish — 
е соп ve throes of approaching men 
ма Ач А. different tone must be assumed by 
Orthodox Christian leaders in regard to their Script- 
ures, or they will witness an anarchy of confused 
and misdirected clam which even the moat 
ardent radical would deplore. The masses do not 
like to be decelved, or even to have truth concealed 
from them. When that mental revolution comes, as 
come it surely will ander the рам Orthodox sys- 
tem, it will be seen that such men as Rev. M. J. 
Savage, of Boston, have been really doing an emi- 
nen * work. No bitter reproaches will 
then be flung at him by disappointed members of his 
со tion, for he has led them steadily and firmly 
on to the truth as fast as he has been able to conduct 
sad other Lau тое di fap оаа гооо 
and o narrow ега о ns 
Чор of the Bible, І will not venture to predict. 4 
Still another superstition to be led le that in- 
volved In the doctrine of the Tall of man." Here 
is one of the foundation-stones of Christian theology. 
Upon a Hebrew legend, whose maln elementa are a 
„Adam and Eve, в serpent, and а fruit tree, 
те been reared the enormous superstractures of s 
Golden Age 


and wejecta them. Ita 
is in the future, not in the past. It finds 
— 2 origin of e race in the midst of 3 
and degradation. It traces man's progress pa 
and laboriously onward and арал. until he 4 
into the dawn of history. This is now settled be- 
yond а reasonsble peradventure. Whether man bas 
ascended from a lower species may be by many re- 
garded as still unproven, The picture of the history 
of mankind is thus entirely reversed. On the one 
hand, is the spectacle of our race grovelling down- 
ward from a primitive state of innocence and perfect 
,—cursed from the very first pair, and only 
to be redeemed after countless generations by a 
scheme so ridiculously limited that, even nineteen 
hundred years after its denouement, not one-third of 
the race are acquainted with it, while men are dying 
at the rate of thirty а second! On the other hand, 
we have the picture of man's progress from his hum- 
bie and degraded origin up to his present stage of 
enlightenment and civilization; while science, which 
has already done so much, promises In every field of 
investigation glorious results of future growth. 

It is the privilege of the liberal to sabatitute the 
latter hopeful conception of the race, founded upon 
the facts of scientific research, for the former gloomy 
and depressing view, whose only authority is a He- 
brew legend and the Ingenious inventions of theolo- 


ans. 

A third motive, which should spur the freethinker 
to energetic action, is the consciousness that he is 
thus striving to establish ut his race the 
broad fellowship of . Heviews all religions, 
even the lowest, as similar in kind and only different 
in their various degrees of perfection, He has no 
ONE teacher, whose claims and precepts he follows 
exclusively. On the „he draws to himself 
the wisdom and influence of all past and present 
sages. From ali the t master-minde of the world 
he rejoices to receiveinstruction. Isaiah, Confucius, 
Mencius, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, — — 
Goethe, Shakspeare, Emerson, these are all his mas- 
ters, His eyes are opened to welcome, not alone the 
rays of one bright luminary of the boundless sky, but 
to receive the blessed light of all the kindred suns, 
which sweep indeed upon different courses Sean 
the Interstellar depths, but are all obedient to the 
game grand laws. Ав o exclaimed raptur- 
ously, when he beheld the St. Cecllla of Rap " 
t Anch’ to son pittore I" во we, filled with the inspi- 
ration of kinship with these noble spirits of one race, 
may cry with joy, We also are men | 

It is this t religion of humanity that It is the 
privilege of the li io diffuse, Heis to urge men 
to take а broad, not a narrow view of their race. 


All are not to be lost“ who do not adopt the special 
path in which one single division of mankind Is 
walking. Millions of the race have not perished, 
merely that a handful of believers on Jesus might 
march, like the Old Guard of Napoleon, over the dead 
bodies of their comrades Into the kingdom of heaven! 

And now the very practical 9 arises: “И 
these are my duties, bow can I t perform them? 
Stimulated by the motives of conferring upon men 
the priceless boon of freethought, of removing super- 
etitions from their minds, and of promoting a broader 
fellowship of the race, what are the means of success 
in RA. attempt?’ Let me suggest a few practical 


m Б 

1. Circulate the best literatura on these subjects. 
If, for sxample, . read a plain, correct statement 
of the reasons why our present Sunday laws should 
be repealed, take to have that statement read 
as widely ns possible. Purchase 1 of the article. 
Send them broadcast, Remember that the great thing 
necessary for the more rapid progress of Liberalism ts 
to make men THINK. Adopt a system precisely the 
opposite of that ex in the significant motto of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, “‘Avold ar- 
gurnent." Court it rather! Remember you have 
nothing to fear from the freest discussion! Call 
men’s attention to these topics, bid them use their 
reason without prejudice one way or the other, and 
the result ia only an affair of time. 

2. Form, if — а nucleus of half а dozen 
friends with whom you may discuss these subjecta. 
Read together, and talk over what you read temper- 
ately and judiciously, Let each member of that 
little society try to exert аа much influence ва posal- 
ble either to induce others to join it or to dissemi- 
nate its views by the distribution of the right books, 
Exc REN of lect- 

a possible, In your town a course 
ures on liberal or sclentific subjects, and make every 
effort to render them successful. [f 
clergyman to discuss these questions in public with 
an opposing Íreethinker. The result will take care 
of itself, if the men are at all evenly matched. 

Lastly, recollect that it Is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that freethought should have as many good 
exponents as possible in the form of newspapers and 
reviews. At present, however, it is better to rally 
firmly to support a few of these organs of liberalism 
than to waste our strength upon too Legg Take 
for example this very paper, THE INDEX. It ought 
to, be supported by the friends of freethought at all 
hazarda. Minor disagreements should be forgotten 
in the t necessity which exists to maintain such 
an intellectual exponent of liberalism. Do you say, 
„It is not exactly as I would have it"? So say we 
all. None know its deficiencies better than Its 
Let us then make it better. And how? 
By filling its Ust of subscribers, and thus replenishing 
its treasury / For with sufficient means the present 
overworked editor of THE INDEX, who does with 
his own bands an amount of labor that few men 
would think of assuming, might enlarge ite columns, 
secure the best talent of this and other countries 
to write for it, and re aad eg of 
immense power and ve mm . Do you wish 
some different views advoca! in THe INDEX? 
Advocate them there yourself. The columns are 
0 The editor is а model of tolerance, who will 
ave every man a fair hearing, and either support him 
warmly or oppose him calmly and courteously. Do 
not reject a paper of this kind because an occasional 
expression upon politics or some minor matter of- 
feuds you.  Recollect that we liberals need this 
organ, Let us then cordially ignore its few faults 
for its many excellences, and strengthen and im- 
prove it by every means іп our power. 

One final word as to how we shall increase the cir- 
culation of this paper. 

In a city of twenty thousand inhabitants I recently 
met with а man who had been for years a subscriber 
to TRE INDEX. But though an admirer of its views, 
he had never loaned a copy of it, never made any 
use of his talent,“ and the paper was completely 
unknown there, The inference, fellow-liberals, is 
plain.. Let every friend of TuE INDEX make per- 
sonal endeavors to increase the number of ita sup- 

re. Let him make out а list of names of the 
berala in the town in which he resides 
specimen copies of the paper can be sent. The result 
may be far greater than we think, for the chief ob- 
jecta d Wy pes are, first, to awaken sluggish 


oasible, get a 


thought by ion of these ; and, sec- 
ondly, to offer a journal where such oljects are freely 
and ably discussed. 

[Mr. Stoddard’s wise practical „at the 


close of his article, tempt me to add a word, The 
very best way to assist IwDpEx to accomplish its 
great work is, as he states, to get new su bers for 
|t. If every snbecriber now on ite list would only 
determine to secure three new names within as many 
weeks (and this could be done far more easily than 
is imagined), it would be very soon within my power 
to make this journal so good that it would be a pride 
to the liberals and а mighty power in the liberal 
cause. No one knows ite defects half во well as I 
do; bnt it 18 Impossible to remedy them without such 
an increase of means as would be in this way so- 
cured. No one man сац make а good paper; and 
the systematic co n many minds cannot 
nm be had without adequste compensation. 
в there not farsightedness and disinterestednees 
among American freethinkers to create one 
first-clase journal, sufficiently powerful by ќа ability 
and character and wide support to command the 
world's respect for that free thought by whieh alone 
mankind can be educated out of their miseries? 1 
hare clang to this hope tenaciausiy for eight toilsome 
years, and cling to It still. Am I the victim of my 
own credulity? It is for you, brothers and sisters 
who love “liberty and light,” to answer.—F. E. A.] 


to whom. 


[For TRE INDEX.] 
“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST m 


BY CHARLES К. WHIPPLE. 


This question, often and variously answered for 
nineteen centuries past, still so retains its interest as 
to be thought, by vast numbers of people, the moet 
important of all inquiries. Among those who enter 
tain It, however, inves! on seems to uce rather 
mimi than unity of opinion. Gail Hamilton, in 
a little k just published, has given her notion of 
the New Teetament answer to this question; and I 
offer, to those who care to pursue the subject f 5 
cag oe of the Old Testament answer to it. 

а conception of the Messiah, or, as we have it 
thro’ a Greek version, the Christ, ted, con- 
f у, with the Hebrew Дорн, onfiding in 
Jehovah, their national deity, and assuming, not 
only that the Hebrews were his chosen and favorite 
people, but that he would ultimately make all other 
nations subordinate and tributary to them, they rep- 
resented the culmination of this prosperity as des- 
tined to take place under and through the rule of a 
lineal successor of David, the most venerated of their 
previous kin 

Great num of declarations and intimations oc- 
curring in the writings of those Hebrew prophets 
have been seized on by Christian sermonizers and 
commentators as Messianic predictions." Many of 
the matters claimed under this title are trivial and 
incidental, and not а few have been Into the 
service of the Messianic idea by uotation or 
other perversion, But И we look for the 
characteristics of Mesalahship, as they were con- 
ceived and recorded by the Sp acy and cherished 
by the Jewish people, we shall find them to include 
the with or without other additions :— 

The Messiah, or the Christ, was to be а lineal de- 
scendant of King David. 

He was to bea аз David was, ruling the He- 
brew people, and joyfully аз thelr ruler. 

He was to deliver that people from all foreign - 
pression, gather them from all countries into 
own land, and rule them there, permanently, in peace 
and righteousness, 

After having accomplished the supremacy of the 
Hebrew nation, and the subjugation of its enemies, 
he was to b ins» period of permanent and uni- 
versal peace. No nation would make war, no people 
would learn the art of making it. All men would 
live in amity, trameforming their weapons into use- 
ful implements; and he who should accom this 
glorious work was te be called The Prince of Paace.’’ 
` The messenger of Jehovah who was to accomplish 
all this was not to supersede the Hebrew religion, 
but to establish and perpetuate it. Jehovah was still 
to have his special dwelling-place on Mount Zion. 
The Temple at Jerusalem was still to be served with 
burnt-offerings and meat-offerings by the minietra- 
tion of priests and Levites; the day of the new moon 
and the Saturday-Sabbath were still to be sacred] 
observed, and all natiome of the earth were to sen 
their delegates to participate in these observances. 
Aa the prophetic declarations upon this last head are 
passed over in allence by the Christian clergy, and so 
are comparatively unknown to the members of their 
churches, it may be well to quote some of them :— 

“The word that Isaiah the son of Amos saw con- 

Judah and Jerusalem. 

“And it shall come to pass in the last days, that 
the mountain of the Lord's house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto 
It. And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let us up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and һе will teach us of 
his ways, and we will walk in his paths. For out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusal 

and shall 


еш. 

„And he shall judge among the nations 

rebuke many people. And they shall heat their 
sworda into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; nation ehall not lift np sword against na- 
uon, shall they learn war any more."—Is. 

They shall declare my glory among the Gentiles; 
and they shall bring all your brethren for an offe 
unto the Lord; out of al) nations upon horses, an 
in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
awift beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith 
the Lord; as the children of Israel bring an offering 
in а clean vessel into the house of the Lord, 

“And I will also take of them for priests and for 
Levites, saith the Lord. 

„For, as the new heavens and the new earth which 
I will make shall remain before me, saith the Lord, 
so shall your seed and your name remain. 

“And it shall come to pass, that from one new 
moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another, 
shall all fesh come to worship before me, saith the 
Lord." —Is. lxvi., 10-28. 

“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will perform that — which I have promised 
unto the house of to the house of Judah. 
In those days, and at that time, will I cause the 
branch of righteousness to grow up unto David; and 
he shall execute jadgment and righteousness in the 
land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jeru- 
salem shall dwell safely; and thisis the name where- 
with ahe shall be called, Ths Lord our Righteous- 


Dess, 

"For thus saith the Lord, David shall never want 
a man to sit apon the throne of the house of Israel; 
neither shall che priests the Levites want a man be- 
fore me to offer burnt-o. and to kindle meat- 
offerings, and to do sacrifice continually.’’—Jer. 
xxxiii, 14-18, 

Not one of the essential conditions and accompa- 
niments of Meealahship above rehearsed has yet been 
realized. During twenty-five hundred years which 
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have elapsed since the utterance of the predictions 
referred to, not only has no descendant of David 
reigned in Palestine, but the Jewish people have had 
no king whatever. 'They have ceased to be a nation, 
and are only a scattered people. Instead of dwelling 
in their own land, they are dis , and consent to 
remain dispersed, among all nations of the earth. 
Instead of having Жоел own king, they are stili 
under the rule of tile despots. Instead of being 
rüled “in pesce апа pom ren oc by a воп o 
David, they still suffer ous forms of persecution 
from the peoples among whom they dwell, as well as 
from the rulers. Instead of possessing their temple 
on Mount Zlon, and seeing tributaries from all na- 
tions come up there to worship, according to the 
prophecies of Isaiah, they have to content them- 
selves with such small and obscure syn Өз аз 
thelr Gentile rulers are willing to tolerate, stead 
of having a grand central worship maintalned in 
Jerusalem by their own priests and Levites, as Isaiah 
and Jeremiah promised, they are forced perpetually 
to witness the triumph of an adverse faith, and are 
teased by Christian missionaries to accept вл the 
dicted Messiah one who failed to fulfil the most Im- 
portant of the predictions; one who nelther assumed 
the attitade, nor косушы nd the results, which the 
Meselah, according to Isaiah and Jeremiah, was to 
assume and to accomplish, 
Messlahship, then, is an idea of the Hebrew 
prophets néver yet realized, and never likely to be 
ized. The Jews are, and have been, perfectly 
right in demanding that the functions of that office 
be performed, or at least aaeumed, before they t 
the pretensions of any one who claims it. On the 
other hand, they greatly mistake ir not seeing that a 
higher faith than theirs, a purer morality and better 
modes of living than Moses taught, are now extant, 
ready for «option by any who choose to adopt them. 
The universal Father is better worth worshipping 
than the patron of a chosen plo," who was ex- 
pected to make all other nations subordinate and 
tributary to them. The Jove of God, a love which 
casteth out fear, ia unspeakably higher and better 
than ‘‘the fear of the Lord," especially of а Lord 
who, through passion, jealousy, and caprice, was 
really dangerous to his subjects. Acceptance of the 
idea of а brotherhood of mankind, under the rule of 
a Deity at once just and beneficent, is a better basis 
for the expectation of universal peace than the 
messianic doctrina that peace is to be ex only 
after all other nations shall have been su ted to 
the Jews, To understand that God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands is better than to suppose 
him specially resident In an earthly habitation, 
whether at Mecca or Jerusalem. To worship !n 
а and In truth, addreasing the ever-present Father 
directly, without depending on priest or mediator, 
is better than pilgrimage to a place reputed holy; 
and to cultivate purity of body and spirit ia better 
than all ablations, penances, and rites of purification. 
When the Jews learn these thing, they will bein a 
good position to send missionaries to the Christians, 


MR. SPURGEON, 


So much has been written about this most famous 
of English preachers, that it savors of temerity to 
venture upon an attempt to gauge the secrets, if 
secrets they be, of Mr. Spu n's unique position 
and influence. Within the limits of а single article 
it is possible to do little more than give a rapid out- 
line of the facts as they score the development of & 
remarkable phase of non-conformist effort in опг 
midst. The Baptist denomination has a singular 
history. Whatever its precise origin, we find that 
the Anabaptiste as such were known in 1521, who 
по! only held peculiar views upon the necessity of re- 
baptism at conversion, but were given to raising 
great social tumults, drawing upon themselves the 
wrath of the powers that were, Another sect were 
known us Abecedarians, because they declared it was 
wicked and useless to learn their A B C, sines all 
human learning is founded on the alphabet, and 
knowledge was an obstacle to the reception of divine 
truth. Ie it possible that Abecedarianism lingers 
among us yet under an alias? The Anabaptlats ра! 
dearly for thelr Incipe in 1675, twenty-seven 
were apprehended for worshipping ín Aldersgate 
Street, and ordered to recant; four consented, elevan 
were burnt, and nine were banished. Since then, no 
Baptist has been burnt in England, and only one 
imprisoned for life, in Newgate, in 1611, for con- 
science’ sake, The Baptists of later times have been 
free from the extravagances of their ancestors, and 
with thelr sister-sect, the C tionaliats, may 
fairly appropriate their favorite expression, that they 
have been for the last two centuries the backbone of 
English liberalism,—a limited liberalism, doubtless, 
but sturdy and brave. The two grand divisions of 
the Baptist ceommunion—the General or Arminian 
and the Particular or Calvinistic—still exist, and 
lively is the internecine strife in the camp. We can- 
not now speak of the sub-sections which still exist, 
unfamiliar to the world without the pale, or mach 
curious Information might be extracted from the 
records of the Free-will Baptiste, the Old School 
Baptists, the Six-princlple Baptista, the Seventh-day 
Baptists, the 'Se-Baptiste, the Hard-shell Baptists, 
the Campbellites, the Tunkers, and the rest. In the 
United Kingdom there are now some six thousand 
Baptist places of worship, and about two hundred 
ant alxty-four thousand members,—membersbip in- 
volving &dult immersion, Of late years, the growing 
resemblance of Non-conformist and Episcopal places 
of worship has become so striking that it promises 
to become s matter of no little difficulty to distin- 
guish by the exterior church from chapel; indeed, 
the latter term is already becoming obsolete. This 
is but а phase of national development, though It 
has its deep significance; but the quest for the true 


cause of ita hold upon the people mnet be made in 
rural districts. It is in the villages and small towns 
where the system can best be seen, and the Intensity 
of its grip appreciated. The little whitewashed Zoar 
or Zion is something more than a place of worship." 
There gather the earnest-hearted conserver» of that 
grand old Puritanism which, It it lacked and 
culturé, kept England sweet during a d ie time. 
With these meet the workers, all underrated they 
feel by the votaries of А more fashionable faith, and 
Zoar beams аз a paradise below to the refugees from 
the social cold-shoulderings, who unconsclously 
transform it into a literal cave of Adullam. Неге 
they weep over sin, and sing for salvation with all 
the zeal of the persecuted; and here they drink the 
cheering-cup as brethren to whom the parish church 
and its ritual are as rags of popery foisted into their 
own inheritance. Under such conditions men are 
roduced whose lives and works are mysteries to the 
hurch and the world. These latter know only the 
prescher, the pulpit orator, and ascribe, without 
thought or insiens, successes to mere power of jaw. 
To how many ia Spurgeon still а name without в 
meaning! е Churchman regarda him coldly аз an 
unlicensed trespasser on holy ground, but has found 
it prudent to bestow & gerimus pst on the back for 
the passable imitation of the apostolic gift, as also in 
token of the valiant service done in the common 
cause, The man of the world thinks Spurgeon "a 
clever fellow," and his flock the opposite, The truth 
lies beyond these estimates, At seven years of age, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, son of a vill astor, 
was smitten with the desire to preach like his father. 
At alxteen, the mug passion compelled the then 
usher of a small schoo! to take a service each evenin 
of the week, and two on Sundays, A precocious min 
and a fluent speech started in the narrow channel of 
village Dissent were not allowed to broaden by con- 
tact with the great world. The boy prescher," son 
of one whose life helped to fix that resolve, could not 
but follow his bent in the path cut before him. There 
ia a strange but well-understood fascination in preach- 
ing to the reasonably yog mind. It offers a wide, 
an almost boundless field to the Imagination, A 
man may speak his own thoughts as he cannot upon 
the stage; the political platform cannot be occupied 
from week to week; and in other departments of 
public work the audiences are more critical, and less 
under the spell of the speaker. The pulpit alone lets 
а man lash at will the follies, the hypocrisies, the 
sins of the people, and from its height alone can he 
reach down the terrors of eternity to lend human 
lips a power greater than hie own. То the youthful 
this la an irresistible temptation. Young Spurgeon 
felt its charm, and, true to his training, rightly and 
with all honesty, resolved to procisim the message 
he deemed put into hls mouth. Naturally of a fear- 
leas, free-speaking temperament, the young man grew 
to bea wonder the country round, Зо unconventional 
a character struck the yi lage mind, and In the ordi- 
nary course of eventa, he went up to Jerusalem,” 
The same resulta followed in London, where crowds, 
first of the brethren who welcomed one from their 
own ranks ungllded by university bookishness, and 
later by wondering outsiders, who mingled jeers with 
thelr praises of the palpable honesty of the atranger. 
At nineteen—possibly because he was nineteen—Mr, 
тоне, ан preached to larger crowds than flocked 
round any other minister, Unlimited abuse and 
ridicule, balanced by indiscriminate adulation, were 
the tutors of this period of his career, and the lesson 
was learned well, Mr, Spu n's theology was, and 
is, of the narrowest order; but this enabled him to 
paint his pictures in Го colors, lit up with back- 
grounds of flame and lurid- ightoing strokes of ven- 
geance. It was the vehemence of hia denunelstion 
and the literal pictures of his heaven and 
that arrested the common mind; while his native 
geniality and bluntness, aided by а telling voice, had 
charms for others who cared only to listen aa to an 
entertainment, The Impetus thus given waa wisely 
directed. At а cost of £80,000 the Tabernacle was 
built in 1861, and the fame of this man was spread 
the world over by the visitors to the World's Fair of 
the next year. The fund of common-sense which 
forms the atock-In-trade of Mr. Spurgeon’s work, ex- 
cept his theology, has raised his name to a noble 
altitude. Great divinea may have built up doctrines 
and reformed malpractices; bat Spurgeon has reared 
enduring works which will liva when ologies“ are 
dead. Six thousand henrers, comfortable pew-rent- 
ers, emuggly proud of the bigness of themselves and 
their edifice, gather ther twice each Sunday to 
listen to а man who follows the conventional preach- 
Ing idea in an unconventional way; they hear him 
lay down tbe narrow views of seotarian theology, 
illaminated here and there by gleams of homely wit 
and simplicity of eloquence; but the preaching is not 
the secret of the crowd. His preaching is not to the 
intellect, nor always to the heart, but sometimes to 
the sense of weakness and fear. Sometimes again, 
that clarion voice summons out of lethargy to na- 
tional duty, in time of social agitation or struggle. 
Practical politics, party politics, are here preached, 
and р ed with consummate effect. Thie leta 
light upon the secret of Spurgeon's continued influ- 
ence. He lives the life of hls people, of the people; 
he throbs with their sympathies; he is still the com- 
forter, the guide, the brother of the little group in 
the Cave of Adullam, but now expanded until the 
cave is a stately temple, and the flock are a power in 
the first city in the world, There is the old frater- 
‘nity, tbe community of interest, the homeliness of 
the little village group. And the worldling’s ridicule, 
empty and wanton at beat, has been transformed into 
admiration at the noble outcome of what looked like 
mere talk and applause. Mr. — set to work 
early, practical man that he ever has been; to let 
something visible, tangible, out of that admira- 
tion of the boy-preacher. church membership of 


three hundred and thirteen In 1854, which had grown 
to four thousand eight hundred and thirteen in 1875, 
should show resulta of earnestness; so, obedient to 
the wise plans of the leader, first there grew a college, 
wherein other young men Inspired to do miseion 
within the cireumecribed ares of Baptist work have 
been licked Into shape by able tators and professors 
for some elghteen years past. Scores of Spurgeon's 
men are now scattered over the country, ministering 
to flocks of from thres thousand down to village con- 
venticles, Each шап of these tells of his schooling 
and of the beloved master by some personal trait, or 
unconscious (in some cases) imitations of Spurgeonic 
pem £5,000 а year is given to this Pastors’ 

ollege, mainly by the weekly offerings at the Taber- 
nacle. А few years ago, a lady gave Mr. Spurgeon 
£20,000 to found an orphanage; and there, in Stock- 
well, stande the splendid institution, anything bat 
institutional in its homely care and training of the 
two hundred and forty boys who are clad, fed, and 
started well in life. Another £5,000 is unfailingly 
forthcoming to majntain this noble work, The Col- 
portage Association is another undertaking, In which 
the pastor ls the life and soul. Forty-five men carry 
what are popularly sald to be goed books In various 
branches of literature to the poor and the working 
classes, doing mission work. Looking over the 
list of good works ever being prosecuted around the 
Tabernacle, we see Bible-classes, a book fund for 
poor preachers, missions to Jews, town-missions, 
services for the blind, and social gatherings for 
Kindred objects. Mr, Spurgeon із more than pastor,— 
he is political guide and counsellor; and while show- 
Ing hospitality to the primitive Methodlete, teetotal- 
ers, and other nelghbors, he k open-house for 

olitical disestabllehers of the National Chureh. 

nce a year the Tabernacle resonnds with the cheers 
of those who wonld place every church in the land, 
and every profeesed minister upon the same level, 
with the same open field as that which was the only 
lot of the congregation and minister whose praise 
now fills the churches, But if be ie a stalwart foe to 
the Establishment, Mr. Spu n ів a valiant cham- 
pion of the faith. That his sterling virtues have 
now universal recognition is not less & credit to his 
once révilers than a tribute to his rare geniality and 
superiority to everything petty. Such an influence 
as this comes from the life rather than the lips; tt 
speaks in deeda more potently than In sermons. It 
is the exceptional instance of а man, floated up inte 
notoriety by indiscriminate criticlems, who self 
discriminates, takes а mpt and wise view of the 
situation, and, from that criticai moment, sets to 
work to earn and win that which ia beat worth win- 
ning, instead of Iapsing into the mere Idol of а sect 
or grasping an empty bubble. Неге, at last, is a true 
bishop of souls, with heart enough to have refused 
years ago rewards well earned from a miliay people, 
remaining content with an април} stipend far below 
that pressed for his acceptance, and ina! 
compared with emoluments: pocketed by Eplecopal 
laborers who conid not personally conduct, much 
lese initiate, the vast machinery, spiritual and mate- 
rial, in full work for years past at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.—London Echo. 


ificant 


See — 
THE OFFICE OF THE PRIEST. y 


YBOFESSOB ADLER'S OPINION OF ANCIENT PRIESTS AND 
MODERN MINISTERS, 


Professor Felix Adler lectured recently at Btandard 
Hall before a large assemblage on “The Office of the 
Priest.“ He sald: “The present fnovement for 
emancipation, which is travelling all over the world 
and agitating the souls of men іп every civilized com- 
munity, is not the product of individual minds; it is 
the rising reaction against the ungenerous &ystems of 
the past. It is idle to attack the leaders, The 
leaders are not the leaders; they are the white caps 
on the waves; the force lies below, It le not the 
men who are to blame; blame, If you must, the 
— of the age. The main thing is to control the 
elemental forces in this new movement, which have 
broken loose, A new feeling of freedom often intox- 
icates and leads some to destruction for destruction's 
sake, which is against reason and conscience. We 
should think well before giving up anything that is 
useful or that may be missed. Every ancient monu- 
ment to religion has a claim upon us,—this, at least, 
that we study it; everything that has enjoyed the 
reverence of men must have had something of 
In It. If it can be shown that some old religions 
usage was good In some bygone day, this, of itself, is 
often sufficient to show that it is time to abolleh it 
now. The new thought needs new expressions. 

It is in this spirit that we come to consider the 
office of the priest. It may be viewed in two aspects: 
one singularly beautiful and Impressive, a pure and 
saintly man devoted to the cause of religion, his 
thoughts and aims far removed from the multitude j 
the other most repulaive, making the name of ‘priest 
synonymous with 'knave, a deep, artful, ambitious 
schemer, than whom there can be no worse enemy to 
human liberty. Both these are false; both are true, 
The priesthood richly deserve all the blame and con- 
demnation they have recelved ; but do we not also owe 
them much gratitude for their early servíces to man- 
kind? To the ancient Grecian priests, and especially 
to those of the Delphic shrine, we owe the plastic arts 
for which Greece is famous, They encouraged health- 
tal astic exercises and the development of 
manly beauty; they were not merely idealistic, they 
were practical; they encouraged commerce, held great 
festivals for commercial transactions; they even per- 
formed, to a great extent, the office of the modern 
banker, guarding great treasures and lending money 
for great public enterprises. By their aid, too, 
Grecian sentiment and @reeian culture were planted 
beyond the seas, They gave us the alphabet. Ae 
tronomy was theirs, and the first computations of the 
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calendar belong to them. History, too, had its birth 
with them; but of all their services the greatest was 
that of throwing & common bond of union around ali 
the Hellenic race and thus forming the Greek nation. 
This was achieved by means of thelr religion; to 
Delphi all the Greeks turned their regards; at the 
Delphic altar they learned to join hands in mutual 
ald and help; there they sought mediation in times 
of war, and thus the worship of Delph! founded the 
Greek nationality. As in Greece, so in Palestine. 
Among the Hobrews the central sanctuary at Jerusa- 
lem served to combine the various parties in а вріг- 
itual bond of union. So far the influence of the 
priesthood was undoubtly beneficial; they presided 
over science and art, pursued knowledge and took 
morals in their keeping. . 

It is a grateful task to recall the services of a claas 
with whose present representatives we have so little 
sympathy. It ls asked, How ls It that they have so 
degenerated, becoming oppressors of the people and 
enemies of liberty everywhere? It is by long and 
uninterrupted tenure of power too often abused,— 
a power constantly arrogated to themselves. For 
them, God is а king like a human king, having his 
ceremonials, and they, the priests, are his courtlers, 
All petitions must «pass һ them; to them he 
delegates his authority; they are his lleutenanta, 
governors, or vicegerents on earth. Hence thelr ar- 
rogance. They are selected not for merit, but by 
grace; thelr follles are clothed with sanctity; with 
them obstinacy із zeal, stupidity ls falth; they con- 
demn whoever offends them and denounce the of- 
fenders as reprobates and outcasts, Observe the 
Christian priesthood! The author of Christianity, 
in mending the old, did not wish to make new 
methods. Acoording to his teaching, the kingdom of 
heaven was close at hand, so the early Church was 
as little formal ss possible. Every day might witness 
the millennial period; any hour might bring the 
Messiah; but after long waiting Christ did not come, 
It was n the non-fulfilment of prophecies that 
Christianity was founded. The Church became a 
close corporation, в copy of the heavenly kingdom. 

“Some one was wanted in place of Christ. Then 
aroee the class called 'Eplekope, апа 'Presbyters'; 
hence bishops and priests, or, according to tbe Greek 
derivation, superintendents and elders. They de- 
rived their power from God; every bishop was called 
A popa, or master, and styled himself ‘Vicar of 
Christ, When, in the person of Constantine, Christ- 
fanity ascended the throne, it became necessary to 
limit the power of these popes, and so a system based 
upon the imperial elyll service was adopted, At this 
time, the fourth century, there were still four coördi- 
nate bishops; but one supreme ruler was wanted. 
Firet, the title of Universal Bishop was conferred 
upon the Bishop of Constantinople; bnt Rome, the 
rival capital, was jealous, and afterwards succeeded 
in having her bishop styled the Pope and exercising 
the supreme power. ow this power was used we. 
know; how man assuming to be a god became less 
than a man; what a career of profligacy, crime, op- 


on, and таз inaugura n Rome,— 
all these things we know. ; 
“With the Reformation there came a partial reform, 


but only partial. The excommunlcatlon was retained ; 
the Protestant ministers aleo aseumed the functions 
of ‘vicars of Christ,’ and remember the treatment of 
Paritans in England and America. To all these 


characteristics of the priesthood the Jews form an 


honorable exception. For eighteen centuries they 
had the sense not to revive the institution., Their so- 
called rabbla were only teachers, and their positions 
depended upon their merits and ability. The Jewish 
ministry of to-day le only seventy years old; it came 
in with the decrease In religious learning, which had 
formerly been the property of every intelligent Jew. 
The Jowish ministry includes many men whose 
names should ever be spoken with high praise for 
their noble efforts to reform the religious usages of 
their people. All honor to these noble men. But it 
Is to be relted that dogma has entered the syna- 

ue. Alas! it is the dogma that makes the priest. 
тегу priest is a rudimentary Pope; and, morally 
speaking, the office of the priest is no less perilous to 
the community than to the person who fills it, Then 
there is the danger of personal ambitions and clash 
of selfish interests. ear their discussions, their 
reckless defamation of character, their invective, 
Тһе basest, emptiest pulpit harangue passes un- 
challenged in the Church if only accompanied by а 
few quotations and set to the regular jingle, Hear 
them: ‘In God's name J command you! In the 
name of heaven I forbid you! as if the whole uni- 
verse rested upon their shoulders, Poor, puny bab- 
blera Ah, there comes а time when men outgrow 
their leading-string. Selence, art, and morality are 
no longer possession of the priesthood, With 
the new age в new етапе! has come, and its motto 
1s: A new redemption, not by the creed, but by the 
deed. New York World. , 


AN ADDEESS 


TO THE MEMBEES OF ТИК FREETHINKEBA' ASSOCIATION OF 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN NEW YORE, 


BY THEIR PRESIDENT, T. L. BROWN, M.D. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:— ` 

At Wolcott, N. T., on the 19th of August, you 
organized n Freethinkers’ Association of earnes 
energetic men and women, In the Interesta of menta 
liberty as opposed to the usurpations of Church au- 
thority over those who cannot honorably subscribe to 
her dictam or teachings. Your demands seem ful 
to accord with the design and doctrine of the Con 
tution of our country and the teach of science, 
while tha fact that the clergy and the Church will be 
alike benefited in the consclousness that they are 
soon to cease using, in the name of their religion, 
money obtained by unjust church non-taxation will 


of itself be of sufficient im nce to prevént their 
honest opposition to your efforts in the Interests of a 
just God. You will not expect them to return the 
money they have already clerically wrung from you 
by extorting the taxes they should have paid on 
church property; but you will e every honest 
Christian to help you obtain your rights and freedom 
from the tax he dept to pay. at which truly 
belongs to the Church as a religious body no free- 
thinker would, by the influence of liberty or scienoe, 
try to extort from it in opposition to the Constitution 
of the country. Your first duty la to form town and 
county organizations In the Interests of mental free- 
dom, science, and free speech, not to oppose and war 
with those who think differently, but for the honor- 
cble purpose of removing the unjust fetters they have 
tyraonically put upon you. In your deliberations 
you will be directed by the rellable and honest teach- 
ings of the fathers of liberty, such men as Paine, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, and Inger- 
soll. And instead of the superstition, d a, faith, 
and belief, forced upon the young snd Innocent 
through the Influence of Sunday-schools, books, 
tracts, Biblea, clerical and revival preaching, you will 
find in the writings and teachings of men in the 
ranks of sclence, like Dr. Wm, B. Carpenter, Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Darwin, Prof, Thomas H, Huxley, 
Prof, John Tyndall, Dr. John Wm. Draper, Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, and many others, not less capa- 
ble, but more timid, all you will nead to liberate the 
inind from clerical errore and Evangelical tyranny. 
As available teachers you will frat think of the edu- 
cated, industrions, and efficient, Underwood, Bell, 
Jamieson, Miss Wixon, and other brave champions 
on the free platform, of what should be a free nation, 
Above all, avoid the selfish errors and angry atrifea 
which to-day, as in the pait, have kept the religious 
world defaming each other's honest intentions, and 
murdering one another for a difference of opinion. 
Promote liberty in its most radical claims in support 
of freethought, free investigation, free speech, free 
labor, free press, and a free use of all that can pro- 
duce health of body and correct thought, Liberate 
children, women, and timid men from the fear and 
slavery of superstition, creed, and religious social op- 
prendian, by takiog, reading snd distributing the 
opular Bclence Monthly, the Boston Investigator, 
Тив INDEX, the Truth Seeker, Common Sense, Ban- 
ner of Light, Beligio-PAilosophical Journal, aud like 
papers, books, tracta, and publications. Take into 
membership all 22 of every class, who are will- 
ing to listen to the facts and truths of sclence, in the 
interesta of universal liberty. 
Remember that temperance, Industry, health, hon- 


- esty, justice, and success depend wholly upon the 


practice of human knowledge of the forms and uses 
of matter, the only available providence of our race. 
It із sclence in or ont of the church you need moet, 
to the exclusion of the Christian-adopted Pagan fa- 
bles and myths of theology. 

In the love of right, because it ів right to you, or- 
ganize in the honor of all you know that can ote 
a higher and truer estimate of human life, equal 
rights, and universal mental liberty.“ 

INGHAMTOR, N.Y., Sept. 1, 1877. 


THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH AND 
THE PROGBESS OF HYGIENE. _ 


‘The most trustworthy estimate of the number of 
people in the world for the year 1876, as furnished 
by statisticians, is 1,423,917,000. This ів an increase 
of over twenty-seven millions on the estimate of 
1875; but the augmentation is not due entirely to the 
exceas of births over deaths, but largely to the ob- 
taining of more accurate information regarding the 
population of regions hitherto little known, and to 
more perfect census returns from al! countries. 

Asia ls still the home of the majority of the bu- 
man race. About four-sevenths of the earth’s popu- 
lation, or 825,548,500, is Astatic. Europe comes 
next with over в fifth, or 300, 178, 00; Africa with 
about a seventh, or 199,021,000; America with less 
than a sixteenth, or 85,519,800; and finally Austra- 
Иа and Polynesia, with the very schall fraction of 
4,748,600 people, Europe is the most densely popu- 
lated, having 82 persons to the square mile; Asia, 
48 to the square mile; Africa, 173; and America and 
Australia, 53 and 1j respectively, 

There sre 215 cities with populations of over 100,- 
000; 20 of half a million or more, and 9 contain- 
ing a million or more Inhabitants, each. Of these 
last, four are in China. New York—including 
Brooklyn, as we may rightfully do for purposes of 
comparison—and the greatest cítles of the world 
stand in this order: London, 8,480,428; Paris, 1851,- 
192; New York, 1,535,022; Vienna, 1,001,909; Ber- 
lin, 1,044,000; Canton and three other Chinese cit- 
les, one million each. New York belng third in the 
list of great cities, without counting our New Jersey. 
overflow. 

Though there are not at hand statistics upon which 
to base an accurate statement of the fact, yet It is 
the general conclusion of all observers that the aver- 
ме ongevity of the human race has largely increased 

thin a hundred years. The reported death-rates 
everywhere support this conclusion; and it is thor- 
oughly proved that the devastatlons of epidemics are 
nothing like so great now as formerly. Medical sel- 
ence, In ita preventive mapect especially, shows а 
steady advance in its ability to discover, prevent, and 
check diseases which in past ages devastated large 
communities. In London, for example, two centu- 
ries ago the mortality was 50 per one 1,000 and the 
average duration of life was only 20 years. The 
death-rate, 1660-79, 80; 1681-90, 42.1; 1746-55, 85,5; 
1846-55, 24.9; 1871, about sa at present, 22,0, an 
the mean duration of life ia now 42 years, The same 
holds throughout England. There and ehe- 
wherein Europe, as also in this country, the subject 
of public hygiene has received great attention of re- 


cent years, and its difficulties are being steadily over- 
come. Men nestionably live longer now than 
their ancestors lived, and have better average health, 
and that our descendants will gain on us in these 
respecta there Is but little reason to doubt. 

to great cities, New York is easily, third in 
population, but behind all England, and English 
cities, many other European and most of other Атпег- 
ican cities, in health and average longevity. If it 
took In all ite children, It would press hard on Paris 
for the second place in population, and before the 
next cen is reached, or before it has advanced 
far, will — дй no superior In population ex- 
cept marvellous London.—Santiartan for April. 


— ——ññ mm 
ANOTHER CASE OF HERESY. 


The Reformed Church has {ts hands full of here- 
tics, Only а few weeks ago it deposed the Rey. Dr, 
Blauvelt from its ministry, and now the Rev. О, L. 
Ashenfelter, pastor of the Reformed Church, Car 
lisle, ia about to be formally tried before Zion's classis 
on а charge of heresy, The New York Sun says: 
“At the lar meeting of Zion’a classis, in Gettys- 
burg, In May, a committee composed of ministers 
was appointed tolnvestigate the case, and Ita report 
waa laid before a special meeting of the classis at 
Littletown, Pa., last week, The long report in sub- 
stance charged Mr. Ashenfelter with preaching doc- 
trines inconsistent with those of the Reformed 
Church; that he denies the inspiration of the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, and teaches that it is 
not to be regarded as an absolute rule of faith and 
Nfe; that he dentes eternal punishment of the wicked 
and teaches the final restoration of all men to heaven, 
contrary to the teach of the Heidelburg cate- 
chism; and that he used unguarded and seemingly 
irreverent language In the pulpit, and permitted the 
same to be published, thus bringing reproach on the 
Church, undermining the faith of some in sacred 
things, and preparing the way for looseness in morals. 
The report was adopted as a bill of indictment, and 
the trial for heresy will take place In a few weeks, as 
soon &s both sides are prepared." 

The Rev. Mr. Ashenfelter Is thirty-two years of 
age. He belongs to the Mercersburg school of theo- 
logians. His father was a freethinker. He Is an 
able and attractive speaker, and his eloquence and 
social qualities secured for his church a large mem- 
bership, which upholds him in his trial. He ia known 
as the most attractive er in the ministry of Car- 
lisle, and abstracts of hia most important sermons 
were published in the Carlisle Mirror, his occasional 
radical utterances giving him numerous hearers and 
readers. His views are about as radical as those of 
Dr. Blauvelt, and are to a marked d similar, 
He also stands boldly by his views, and contriba- 
tlons te the newspapers, even to those of radical 
thought, always appear under bis own name. He has 
resigned his pastorate, to take effect September 1, 
a step he has for some years contemplated on account 
of ng health. The trial will excite considerable 
interest, as his hes been the frst promuigation of 
heresy in the Cumberland Valley, where the Ortho- 
dox teachings and influences of the Presbyterian 
settlers still strongly prevail.—Investigator, Aug, 29. 
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SAND. 
BY MBS, H. r. OLARE, 


Tor TRE Іхрих.] 


А careless hand on wayside sand 
Flung withering apriga of morning“ vine, 
Nor ever dreamed that fruitage fine 
Should rise from wrecks of glory“ past. 


Beanty and poor the soll It clasped 
With elfin fingers underground; 
Let, groping silently, it found 

Tts tiny food, aud joyous grasped 


The thing it longed for; swift and sure, 
Into the sunlit air, it reared 
Its graceful head, nor ever feared 
That it should lack for dainties pure. 


From the brown bosom of ite nurse ` 
Life of all life the suckling drew. 
It crowned itself with fire and dew,— 

The nectar of the Universe; 


Then fiamed in royal Tyrian forth, 
And flanked itself with crimson, blue, 
And silver, proudly to the view, 
Among the kings of all the earth. 


Oh, heart! cast down ou barrenpess, 
Dread not that you will starve and die; 
The chemistry of love apply, 

To muke the flinty soll confess 


Its hidden stores and yield them up, 
That you may lift your fruitage fair, 
Shed beauty on the golden air, 

And matoh the morning-glory's cup! . 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1877. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 

ABSOOLALION AA MC da oed 
LEDO ce, No. onroe i J. T. 

— . All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
сө. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
little understands, із even more momentous in itself an 
in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 


ire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
m at the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least its leading features, and offers an o ity for 


ро 
discussions on subject which find no {ДЕР place in 


other papers, 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for an published in its columng 
except for Bis or her own Individual statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired, Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Vrarow ÉLLINOWOOD ABBOT, . " D >. . Editor. 
I WILLIAM J 


MILLS, W. D. Lz SUEUB, 


REV. Dav A. Wasson has favored us with а 
noble specimen of his own agricultural skill in the 
shape of a very large and handsome potato, belong- 
ing to the new "Snowflake" variety and welghing 
one and three-quarters pounds! It was mealy in 
two senses, being not only remarkably nice in qual- 
ity, but also sufficient In quantity to furnish what 
the Westerners style a good square meal," But Mr. 

+ Wasson ів doing very wrong, if he seriously contem- 
plates getting np next winter а snow-atorm of euch 
flakes as these, without giving timely notice of his 
performance and furnishing the pedestrian public 
with cast-iron umbrellas. 

“J. D., A WRITER in the Christian Register of 
Sept. 1, In an article headed A Layman’s View of 
*the Freethinkers’ Convention," at Wolcott Grove, 
regards these freethinkers" as “the product of а 
ruder or в lees advanced civilization,” and, while 
donceding that they are honest and intelligent, aska: 
“Why, then, do they stand in thelr equivocal posi- 
tion, and, with an apparent alr of defiance, decry 
those sentiments which have been always near and 
dear to us, and which are, in fact, the whole basis of 
our ideal life? It ls because they are in the dark. 
They have revolted from the faith in which they 
were born, or to which they were expected to bow 
in submission; and, as is usual in all revolts, their 
acquired momentum has carried them too far, and 
has led them to take and to defend positions which 
their cooler judgments can ecarcely justify. They 
have not known that there was another and a higher 
ground,—s ground whereon every true man may 
stand, where we have the ideal Christianity from 
which all superstition is eliminated; which, In short, 
is Unitarian Christianity. Many of these men are 
to-day Christians, and follow the teachings of the 
Divine Master far more closely than they who bow 
to creed and dogma, and who forget the spirit. Per- 
sonal integrity, а careful regard for the rights of our 
fellows, charity, forgiveness, self-sacrifice, unselfish- 
ness, what are all these and where do we find them? 
They are the fruits of Christianity, the products of 
the seed sown eighteen centuries ago, and wherever 
exhibited In their fulness they mark the true Ohriet- 
lan. Shall we look for them alone where truth 18 
shrouded in incomprehensible mystery, or shall we 
accept these fruits as evidences wherever they may 
be, and say to him who exhibite them, ‘Thou art a 
Christian?“ There ls а self-complacent conceit in 
these criticisms which is positively ludicrous. A 
Unitarian, forsooth, complaining of в ‘‘freethinker” 
for holding an equivocal position" ! What Infatua- 
tion] The adopted reed“ of the Convention wae 
“Universal Mental Liberty" ; while that of the Uni- 
tarians from the beginning has been "Spiritual Free- 
dom and the Authority of Christ," We will leave 
it to common-sense to decide which of these la the 
“equivocal position," Further, s» to being In the 
dark," this writer belleves that personal integrity, 
regard for the rights of our fellows,” etc., are the 
“fruita of Christianity, the products of the seed sown 
eighteen centuries ago’’—as if there had been no 
such thing as integrity before Jesus was born! If 
“J, D.“ can find anything half so absurd or dark“ 
as this in any utterance at Wolcott Grove, we will 
admit without hesitation that he із himself the one 
kerosene lamp created by Providence to enlighten 
the solar system. 
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“WHAT I8 THE CREED OF LIBERALISM? 


‚ A communication from Mr, Н. Clay Neville, pub- 
lished under the above caption on a succeeding page 
of thia issue, raises a question of such great moment, 
and one on which It seems во difficult to remove certain 
misapprehensions rooted In the universal preconcep- 
tions of the Christian community, that we are impelled 
to make it the topic of а special article. The over- 
generous personal reference which Mr. Neville pre- 
fixes to the pertinent questions he puts has alone made 
us hesitate to avail ourself of his permission to print 
bis letter; for such things as these, gratifying and en- 
couraging as we confess they are, we seldom commu- 
nicate to our readers, and never, we trust, except for 
some better reason than vanity or egotism. But the 
concluding portion of Mr. Neville’s letter, containing 
the questions which we wish to answer as plainly and 
as unequivocally as possible, would 1две much of its 
weight, if not viewed in the light of the pure and 
elevated aspirations unconsciously revealed in the 
writer’s mind by the earlier portion; and therefore, 
in justice to the writer himself, we publish the letter 
entire, 

“How far, I would like to know," inquires Mr. 
Neville, “до the principles expressed in ‘Truths for 
the Times’ represent the creed of Liberalism ?" So 
far only, we reply, as these principles find an approv- 
ing response in the minds of liberals themselves; and 
how far thia la the case, only the liberals themselves 
are able to tell It was our object and aim, in pre- 
paring that Index Tract (which we did with the ut- 
moat pains, long reflection, and careful revision), to 
draw up such a clear and condensed statement as 
should contain all that is essential to Liberalism, and 
nothing that ів non-essential—one that should com- 
mend itself, by its comprehenslveness of scope, depth 
of insight, and exactness of expression, to all the 
best minds in the liberal ranks, and yet should be 
perfectly intelligible to all those who, without de- 
manding philosophical or aystematic entirety, are yet 
inspired by the hunger and thirst for freedom in the 
search for religious truth, Very few, we knew at the 
time and know better still now, appreciate the value 
of systematic thinking; it is taken (we think very 
foolishly) to be а mark of superior intellect to treat 
all systems with contempt, as if they were attempts 
to cram the universe into a baby-house; a vast deal 
of gasconade to this effect has passed current among 
liberal-minded people, as if it were double-distilied 
wisdom, Nevertheless, the truth of Nature is an 
absolute unity in itself; and the knowledge of all 
truth, could it be attained, would reflect this unity in 
а perfect and all-embracingsystem. Hence we sought, 
at the very outset of our endeavor to give to Free 
Religion, Radicalism, or Liberalism (we care not what 
name is preferred) an organ intellectually worthy of 
it, to present a bird's-eye view of all that really con- 
stitutes Ita ensence, —to give to the aimlesa and dis- 
cordant elements of the great liberal movement a 
consciousness of unüy, both in thought and effort, 
yet without compromising ог Imperilling in the least 
that perfect freedom which al! ecclestastical attempts 
at unity have invariably destroyed, That this result 
has not yet been achieved In full, though it has cer- 
tainly been promoted to some degree by THE INDEX, 
is as evident to us as to any; yet the fault is not ours, 
A time will come when this result will be reached— 
when the principles expressed in ‘The Truths for 
the Times“ will not only be comprehended intellect- 
ually, as the only creed“ that free humanity can 
ever unite upon, but constitute the framework of 
that nobler society towarde which the world is slowly 
tending. This ia simply our individual belief; of 
course It represents“ the bellef of nobody who ob- 
jects to It. 

“Héw do we know what the bellef of Liberalism 
is?” Not by any vote on a creed, no matter If all 
who call themselves liberals could be induced to 
adopt one unanimously,—any more than we know the 
teal belief of ecclesiastics by the creeds they profess 
to believe, The moment it comes to votes on such 
matters, a thousand influences combine to render the 
votes worthless In the estimation of every philosophic 
mind. Self-interest, timidity, stupidity, fashion, mis- 
understanding,—countless causes operate to prevent 
the creed from being a trustworthy exponent of many 
minds. It ls time to comprehend this fact. No farce 
could be so grotesque, had it not been historically 
во ghastly and cruel, as the pretence that the creed 
adopted by a multitude of voters expresaes a real 
unanimity of thought. Man have burned each other 
At the stake for rejecting dogmas which no two minds 
ever construed alike, What barbarity—what idiocy! 
There ів no way to arrive ast the common belief of 
any large nomber of religionists which can claim a 
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higher certainty than that of mere approximation— 
of guess more or less lucky, of observation more or 
less acute, of analysis more or less profound. You 
may easily get at tbe formulas which bodies of mex 
unitedly profess to balleve; but the subtile variations 
of thought, the inevitably different meanings at- 
tached to words, the mental reservations or qualifica- 
tions made by each votary to enit his own case, ren- 
der all such formulas mere rough symbols, inaceu- 
rate and defective, of the bellefs really entertained. 
When churches adopt creeds, it ought to be under- 
stood that they merely agree to exact from their mem · 
bers а profession of belief in certain forms of word, 
but that they are powerless to secure a real unity of 
thought by any such device. What thelr members 
really belleve can be determined only approximately 
from the moet rigorously enforced creeds. Hence Lib- 
eralism is not so much worse off than the churches 
as їз supposed, with respect to a criterion of common 
belief; a large allowance for Individual deviations 
from professed atandards must be made in any case, 
and а creed of definite teneta, even If adopted by all 
liberals, would still leave Mr. Neville in great doubt 
as to what they really believe. 

“Who is authorized to speak for this heterogeneous 
mass of freethought?" Nobody. The very essence 
of Liberalism (as the derivation of the word from 
the Latin “liber, free,“ denotes) is the love of liberty; 
and that is why we Шке the name. No liberal even 
pretends to define the bellef of others than himself, 
except as his own statement based on his individual 
observation and reflection. The value of such an 
unauthorized statement may be very great, but it 
must be measured by the degree of its actual con- 
formity with the fact. He who sees the most and 
the deepest into the logic of liberty will make the 
most valuable statement of what Liberalism 18; but 
no authority can be claimed for it save the authority 
of truth. With such authority as this the true b- 
eral must be and will be content; to ask more ls to 
ask that which denies liberty, the very essence of 
Liberalism, When the new Freethinkers’ Association 
of Central and Western New York adopted '*univer- 
sal mental liberty’’ as the only creed of the society,” 
they were perfectly true to the genius of Liberalism ; 
though perhaps a better word than “ could 
have been chosen to designate it, Faith in the prin- 
ciple of free humanity—freedom of the human mind 
to search for truth according to Ita own laws, and to 
determine what truth 18 according to the preponder- 
ance of sclentific evidence,—that is the only principle 
that can unite all liberals, and it is a principle whose 
enormous coheslve power is little suspected by the 
world to-day. It will by no means leave the human 
mind empty of definite conclusions. Just as sci- 
entific men unite in associations for the discovery 
and spread of physical truth without any creed“ 
whatever, and by this common coóperation build up 
vast structures of definite knowledge on the basis of 
simple freedom of thought, so will liberals, if they 
unite on the same basis, gradually establish а unity of 
religions belief without dogmas. The inherent self- 
demonstrativeness of truth must be trusted to creata 
this unity. We must all be patient enough to wait for 
it; any impatience to anticipate the results of discovery 
by adopting a premature creed would end necessarily 
in bigotry, Intolerance, tyranny. It is exceedingly 
useful to multiply Individual statements grouping 
the results of study and thought on religions matters 
into systematic form; the more of these, the better; 
and the best will in the end gradually win universal 
assent, as intrinsically true. The Truths for the 
Times is such an individual statement as this— 
nothing more; and if it ls good, it will yet be appre- 
ciated at its just value. Let every thinker try his 
hand at constructing such а statement, for it will 
teach Мт, at least, much that It Is useful to know by 
persona! experience, and much that can be learned 
in no other way. But all euch statements will be 
utterly valneless as exponents of Liberalism, if they 
in one particular violate the logic of intellectual 
liberty. 

“But what fe the representative bellef, either relig- 
fous or moral, of Liberalism?’ We have already 
answered this question: ‘universal mental liberty,” 
as the Wolcott meeting declared, ard as the Free Re- 
ligious Association declared in substance long before 
it, This belief ls not a dead product (such ва all 
dogmas always are), but a living, eternally productive 
principle. With this we must be satisfled, or elsa 
prove our own incapacity to comprehend the new 
divilization that is slowly dawning on the world. To 
put any specific belief, such as thelem or atheism, 
spiritualism or materialism, Christianity or any other 
special religion, in the place of ‘this great principle, 
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would be to go back to the sterility of dogmatic an- 
thority, not forward to the fertility of ecientific and 
spiritual freedom. Between these two we must take 
our choice. 

This conclusion applies to all that is the subject of 
human thought, not excepting the sphere of morals, 
Moral truth muet substantiate itself to the human 
mind exactly like any other kind of truth; there 16 
no more room for dogmatism in ethics than In geol- 
ogy; sclantifie morality is the only morality that can 
permanently sustain itself, and this position is a part 
of Liberallam, Out of the love of truth and the 
love of liberty must all knowledge of the truth grow. 
If the free love“ theory is true, it will prevail; if, aa 
we belleve, it is a monstrously silly and sophistical 
plece of diseased sentimentality, it will die out like 
any other ephomeral folly. But it cannot be com- 
bated by proscription, which is only kicking burning 
embers Into the midst of combustible matter, nor yet 
by any collective vote in favor of ethical common- 
sense; It will perish of ita own bad logic, if not dig- 
nifled by persecution. 

“How can we expect any unity of action among 
liberals until there ів some unity of belief? Mere 
negations will not make a basia of union for active 
workers. We must have a common affirmative belief 
before we can accomplish any constructive work." Mr, 
Neville certainly represents a large class of perplexed 
minds in propounding these questions. We wish we 
could convince them that faith in Uberty is the most 
thoroughly “‘affirmative belief" that can be named; 
for this is true. The vast body of verified truths 
known as modern science is the result of this faith 
In liberty, and of nothing else. The human mind ів 


naturally constructive; take off its fetters, and it, 


forthwith proceeds to construct. What constitutes 
to-day the construction supremely necessary to hu- 
man welfare {в such social and political conditions as 
shall foster, and not repress, thia natural construct- 
iveness of the freed mind of man. To create these 
conditions Is the sublime task and mission of Liberal- 
ism, The moment that liberals In general compre- 
hend this supreme duty, and leap to their fest like 
men to perform It, they will find that they do already 
possess such an “‘affirmative belief’ ss shell lead 
them at once to unity of action.” The National 
Liberal League ів but an embodied voice inviting 
them to this great destiny. Would that we could 
make t heard in every liberal consclence throughout 
the land! If liberals want to know the power they 
possess but desplse, let them give themselves to the 
work of the National Liberal League in heroic self- 
devetion, and they will find all the moral forces of 
the universe at their back, "Construct?" Aye, but 
not a new creed Give the world а radically new 
society—a socia] atate of which the foundation shall 
be the universa! love of truth, freedom, justice! 
Let us not hanker after the creed-fleshpots of Christ- 
lanity, bpt press forward to build up that Common- 
wealth of Маз whose cornerstone shall be the en- 
franchised human soul! 


— ooo" 
COLONEL INGEBSOLL’S CHALLENGE, 


Every liberal will hail with great satisfaction the 
bold and origina! proposition by which Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, in the appended letter, challenges the 
Orthodox world to prove the defamatory stories it 
has so long circulated concerning the desth-beds of 
Paine and Voltaire. If the challenge is declined or 
ignored, so much the worse for the sincerity of those 
who profess to belleve them. If they are true, never 
was there а better or fairer opportunity to establish 
their truth; and if those who have so loudly and dog- 
matically affirmed them In their pulpits really believe 
them to be true, there will be no dodging. Wo sus- 
pect, however, that the Orthodox press and pulpit 
will neither cesse to retall them nor yet pick up the 
gauntlet go pluckily thrown at their own feet. Let 
all who would gladly see justice done in this matter 
help at least to give the widest possible publicity to 
Colonel Ingersoll's challenge, no that the cowardice 
of calumny may be exposed to the general contempt. 
A more effective vindication of the alandered dead 
could not have been devised; and the dignified, just, 
and formidably earnest spirit of the letter will com- 
mand universal applause. 

PEORIA, Ill., Aug. 31, 1877. 
Р, E. Аввот, 


Dear — hee sent a letter to the editor of the 
New York Observer of which the enclosed із а copy. 
You can publish it if you think beat. 

Yours · truly, R. G. INXGEBSOLL. 


PEORIA, III., Aug. 31, 1877. 
То THE EDITOR оғ THE NEW YORK OBSERVER :— 
І have been informed that you accepted, in your 
, ай offer made by me to any clergyman in San 
rancisco. That offer Was, that I would pay one 


thousand dollars in gold to any minister in that city, 
who would prove that Thomas Paine died in terror 
because of religious opinions he had expressed, or 
that Voltaire did not pass away serenely as the com- 
Ing of the dawn. 

or many years religious journals and ministers 
have been circulating certain pretended accounts of 
the frightfal agonies endured by Paine and Voltaire 
when dying; that these great men at the moment of 
death were terrified because they had given thelr hon- 
est opinions upon the subject of religion to thair fel- 
low-men. The imagination of the religious world 
has been taxed to the utmost in inventing absurd 
and infamous accounts of the last moments of these 
Intellectual giants. Every Sunday-school paper, thou- 
sands of idiotic tracts, and countless stupldltles, called 
sermons, have been filled with these calumnies. 

Palne and Voltaire were both bellevers In God 
both hoped for immortality—both believed in special 
Ss: But both denied the inspiration of the 

tures—both denied the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
While theologians most cheerfully admit that most 
murderers dle without fear, they deny the ibility 
of any man who has expressed his disbelief in the 
inspiration of thé Bible, dying except in an agony of 
terror. These stories are used in revivals and in 
Sunday-schools, and have long been considered of 
great value. К 

І ат anxious that these slanders should cease. I 
am desirous of seeing justice done, even at this late 
day, to the dead, 

orthe purpose of ascertaining the evidence upon 
which these death-bed accounts really rest, I make to 
you the follo proposition :— 

First.—As то THOMAS PArNE: I will depoalt with 
the First National Bank of Peoria, Illinois, one thou- 
sand dollars in gold, upon the following conditions: 
This money shall be subject to your order when you 
shall, in the manner hereinafter provided, substan- 
tlate that Thomas Paine admitted the Bible to be an 
Inspired book, or that he recanted his infidel opin- 
lons—or that he died regretting that he had disbe- 
lieved the Bible—or that he died calling upon Jesus 
Christ in any religious sense whatever, 

In order that а tribunal may be created to try this 
question, yon may select one man, I will select an- 
other, and the two thus chosen shall select a third, 
and any two of the three may decide the matter. 

As there will be certain costs and expenditures on 
both eldes, such costs and expenditures shall be paid 
by the defeated party. 

In addition to the one thousand dollars in gold, I 
will deposit a bond with good and sufficient security 
In the sum of two thousand dollars, conditioned for 
Mhe paymant of all costs In case I am defeated. I 
shall require of you a like bond, 

From the date of accepting this offer you may haye 
зіу days ө ＋ апа 1 — T Seems н 
gi mé notice of time and place of ta eposi- 
fonse I shall have s like time'to take evidence upon 
my side, giving you Uke notice, and you shall then 
have thirty days to take further testimony In reply to 
what I may offer. The case shall then be argued be- 
fore the persons chosen; and their deelalon shall be 
final as to us, 

If the arbitrator chosen by me shall die, I shall 
have the right to choose another, Yon shall have the 
same right, If the third one, chosen by our two, 
shall dic, the two shall choose another; and АП va- 
cancles, from whatever cause, shall be chosen upon 
the same ciple, 

The arbitratora shall sit, when and where a majori- 
ty may determine, and ahall have full power to pass 
upon all questions arising as to competency of eri- 
dence and upon all subjecta, 

Second.—As TO VOLTAIRE: I make the same prop- 
osition. If you will substantiate that Voltaire died 
expressing remorse or showing in any way that he 
was in mental agony because he had attacked Ca- 
tholiciem—or because he had denled the tnapirajiod 
of the Bible—or becsuse he had denled the diyinity 
of Christ. 

I make these propositions because I want your 
wir to atop slandering the dead. 

If the propositions do not eult you in any partic- 
ular, please state your objections, and I will modify 
them in апу * consistent with the object in view. 

If Paine Voltaire died filled with childish and 
silly fear, I want to know it, and I want the world to 
know it. On the other hand, If the bellevers in su- 
perstition have made and circulated these cruel slan- 
ders concerning the mighty dead, I want the world 
to know that. " 

As soon as f" notify me of the ан о of these 
posue will send уоп the certificate of the 

ank that the money has been deposited upon the 
foregoing conditions, together with coples of bonds 
for costs. Yours truly, R. G. INGERSOLL. 


THE LAHOH QUESTION AND THE 
LAUNDHY, 


'The following brief communications, published in 
succeasive issues of the Boston Advertiser, are sufüi- 
clently spicy to interest the general reader: 

The Chinese and the Laundry. 

Dear Sir :—Please make this a) in your paper 
аз вооп аз MES and oblige— ow you will— 

A GREAT NUMBER OF THE GENTLER SEX, 

The Chinese people seem to have a natural instinct 
for the laundry, and also for low prices in d 
laundry work, and by their во ac under these In- 
stincts greatly injure a number of poor American 
women, er with а t many foreign women 
who are poor also, and who maintain themselves en- 
tirely by washing and ironing. We have s led 
tong enough now with this direfn] and formidable af- 
flicion. We women consider the laundry a place 
for women only; snd when we see this one and only 
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support of the poor women monópolised by a set of 
men, and those men the half-civilized Chinese, we 
think it 1s about time to plead to the authorities to 
see if they can't mitigate our misfortune. I think 
there ought to be a very atrict law in governing these 
Chinese laundrles. If they be allowed to keep them 
they ought to be charged п good round sum Tor a li- 
cense; they ought to be made to carry to and bring 
from the houses the clothes they recelve to be done 
up; and there ought to bea fixed lowest price, not 
кечеси to а less sum than seventy-five cents per 
dozen, and any clothes done up.“ i. e., washed and 
ironed, for leas money than this (seventy-five centa) 
to be considered аз а criminal offence, and punish- 
able as such. This is a subject which ought not to 
be T. off thoughtlessly, but which ought to be 
read with a good deal of feeling and a determination 
to help along the wlves of в good many of our former 
best citizens and soldiers, who are now d 
When it comes to this part of our history where the 
citizen's wife, sometimes belng a native of the coun- 
try, is pushed behind the door to be superseded by 
one of these ''pig-talled" foreigners, I must say things 
have come to а pretty pass. 

KATE MANSELL, а Boston female, h 

for the rest of the washerwomen, 
Boston, August 20, 1877. 
“Rally Round the Tub, Girls.” 

І would suggest that, in addition to the new law 
which “Kate Mansell" thinks should be passed, if 
those horrid, ‘‘half-civilized,’’ ‘‘pig-talled’’ Chinese 
will insist upon offering to do our washing, it should 
also be provided that the said Chinese shall not oni 
charge not less than seventy-five cents per dozen,” 
and “ and bring the clothes from the houses," 
but also that they shail furnish new clothes, of the 
best quality, free of coet, whenever their patrons 
need them; also, that “a good, round sum for s U- 
cense” shall be cha any one (white, blaci, er 
yellow) who shall offer to do any washing, un 
recommended by Kate Mansell, a Boston female.” 
In short, let us so arrange things that nobody shall 
do anything but Ve and our friends," and let us 
charge accordingly. It really looks as if the old say- 
ing of every tub to stand on its own bottom" might 
have to be upset. A Boston HOODLUM, 

for the rest of the hoodlums, 
i "The Chinese and the Laundry." 

There appeared in your paper dated A t 81 an 
article headed The Chinese and the Laundry," 
which ed to me so unfair that I cannot let it 
pass without в protest. To quote from the writer: 
„The Chinese people seem to have a natural instinct 
for the laundry, and also for low prices in doing laun- 
dry work." I wish to know why any one should ob- 
ject to that? If our washing can be done cheaper 
and better by some real and dexterous Chinaman, 
sien Gta wo give it to some not over-particniar 
Irishwoman, who will charge us more? for the 

lea urged by the writer of the article, that “the 
aundry {а a place for women only," we wish to in- 
quire why, when men are so efficient In the kitchen 
and tallor-shop, they shonld be debarred from any 
‘‘woman’s work" when they can enter and compete 
fairly with her. Iam not aware that any licanse is 
required to enable Ae to take in our washing; 
therefore why ex John Chinaman to “‘pay a 
round sum" either do I know why the writer re- 
fers to washing as "the one and only support of the 
poor woman." Apart from the various kinds of 
needlework, there are many good places waiting for 
those who are not too proud to “live ont." In con- 
clusion, let me say that there is no need for any citi- 
zen's wife to be pushed behind the door If she is 
able to stand In front of it, and that the slar of being 
‘thalf-civilized’’ need not be applied to a forelgner be- 
cause he washes at kae i cents a dozen. 

FRIEND TO SUFFRAGE. 


— im — 
BELIGIOUS SNOBBERY REBUKED. 


Here ів a bit of correspondence which illustrates at 
once the insufferable impudence of а Christian clergy- 
man and the dignified self-respect of a Jewish Mayor. 
Will Christians never learn that they make fools of 
themselves by claiming an especial right to administer 
this government, and tyrants when they succeed in 
any degree in doing 11? Here are the letters: 

TEC м Peo nl Ju 7, 1877. 

Alt ap very e supposed 
that you, who T become our peo * ч un- 
baptized person, and, consequently, not a Christlan. 
If, as I hope ls the case, there be no truth In this sup- 
position, will you authorize me publicly to say во, and 
thus relieve very many persons in our town from an 
exceedingly painful and distressing impression? It 
would also be an act of juatise to the aldermen and 
town councillors who have elected you to free them 
from the ae pe under which they now rest of 
having knowingly chosen for the chief officer and in 
some sense representative of our town one who does 
not belleve In Him whom they themselves eas 
not only to belleve in, but to worship as thelr Lord 
and God. I propose to publish this letter, together 
with any answar which you may send to it. 

«І am your obedjent servant, 
"FRED'E SMITH, 
“Vicar of St. John's, Taunton. 
“To the Worshipful the Mayor.“ 
“Taunton, July 9, 1877. 
“To THE REV, F. Smiru, Vicar or Sr. Јонк'в: 
db * nave vested a "ig hatig, your 
signature, ап ut for reco ng your ting, 
would have deemed it a fo v € Tina to avow 
myself a member of the Hebrew falth and of a peo- 
le who in free England have attained some of the 
ghest officfal positions in the land. I am equall 
proud to know that my Christian, neighbors and 
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friends have not permitted religious differences to in- 
fluence them in the choice of thelr first mayor. 

“I shall ever retain а pleasing recollection of the 
high distinction that has been conferred upon me, 
and shall not permit anything to mar the pleasure I 
feel in subscribing mysel MTER JACOBS 
“Mayor of Tanntor.” 


Qommunicationg. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVEBSOLOGYE. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


No. XVI. 


The absolute and the relative were the burden of 
the preceding article. These stand correlate with 
matter and form; more properly with substance and 
form. The substance of things is absolutold; the 
form of things is relatold. Substance repeats the 
absolute; form repeats the relative. Substance and 
the absolute are unlsmal; form and the relative are 
duismal. Again, substance and the absolute accord 
with homogeneity, which je also unismal (all-of-one- 
sort-of); form and the relative accord with heteroge- 
nelty, which is also duismal (of-other-sort-of); hence 
of two-or-more-sorts), 

Spencer establishes the fact that evolution proceeds 
along a line of progression from a state of indefinite, 
inco t hoi nett, to a state of definite, coherent 
heterogenetty. t us see if these several specifica- 
tions cannot be reduced to a broader, and, іп fine, to 
an all-inclustve generalization. Homogeneity із the 
unity, or rather the spirit of the unity, of the sub- 
stance; not of the form, of things. Indefiniteness— 
the absence of limlte—is the unity or unism of the 
Jorm ; and not of the substance of things; and incohe- 
тепсе is the unismal state of either or both the aub- 
stance and the form of things, considered or held sep- 
arately or apart. So, again, heterogeneity fe the 
duism (or diversity-element) of the substance, not of 
the formof things. Definiteness is the dulsm (or dl- 
versity-element) of the form, not of the substance of 
things; and, In fine, coherency la the dufsm in anism, 
the trinism, or higher and compound uniem, of the 
substance-and-<the-form, in а combined harmony, In- 
E in nature, while yet distinguishable as two. 

here is, in addition to all these, the phase of tri- 
unism; which ie the combination (uniamal) and the 
differentiation (duismal) of all the three preceding 
phases, the unity in variety, or the variety in unity, 
which is the final and integrative aspect of all 
beings, of all particular spheres of being, and of all 

ts, things, thoughts, or ideas, whatsoever, 

t results from this analysis that Spencer's compli- 
cated definition of evolutlon (First Principles, p. 216) 
is resolyable Into this simple formula: a progressive 
change from unism (the spirit of unity or oneness) to 
duism (the spirit of duality, twoness, and her di- 
versity), and thence to lrintem (the spirit of t аа 
uniting the one and the two) and so to írí-unism, ал 
recombining all the prior aspecta in в complex but 
— unity—(integraliem). To restate this re- 

definition of the law of evolution, omitting 
parenthetical inserta, it ie as follows: Evolution {з the 
natural and orderly procession from a tunismal toa 
duismal state of existence; and thence by combina- 
Hon, to a triniamal state; and thence again, by rever- 
sion and subsumption, to а tri-unismal state or stage 
which ts final or ultimate. 

It ів а great point in the progression of sciento- 
philosophy, as Mr. Spencer has himself shown, when 
же can enlarge aud thereby simplify our generaliza- 
fons; and ít is an immense simplification when his 
formidable definition of svolation can be referred to 
the simple progression of the numerical series, 
through its first stadium, from ons to three, lapping 
back upon one, and subeuming the two. We have, 
indeed, not merely enlarged the puede and 
simplified the definition, but we have extended the 
definition itself, and the view of evolution so given, 
two degrees higher than the point to which it is car- 
ned by Mr. Spencer, He goes only from ‘one to two, 
—from anism to duism; whereas, we now go forward 
to the trinism (only faintly embraced in his term 
coherency), and thence to tri-unism, as the compli- 
cated and іці ve final aspect of things. But we 
have done still more; when, by referring these first 
principles to the first, principal, or head numbera of 
the numerical serles, we ver the source from 
which principles emanate, and, at the same time, pro- 
cure a canon of critictam upon the whole current of 
eur reasoning on the subject. 

This sre ga Дилден er — ge as 
the origins of truth, may excite suspicion in some 
minds of a theological animus ; and the skittish Uni- 
tarian theologian may reluct to concede so much to 
Trinitarianiem as that the trinity and the éri-unity of 
Orthodox theology, should turn out after all to be 
legitimate and fundamental technicalities of the phi- 
losophy of science. Radical philosophy, tending ulti- 
mately to universal reconciliation, must at times 
trench upon existing prejudices; and while Unitarian 

— 


theology must this point, the anrrender will 
be more than com ted by the demand on Ortho- 
doxy to concede t the doctrine of the Trinity was 
no theological d & nt all, but was bor- 


rowed by the Church from the metaphysicians. The 
earliest abstract thinkers, it cannot be doubted, had 
their attention focused on inceptive mathematical 
conceptions with an Intensity which has had no par- 
alle] in the subsequent . When mathematics 
as a science began to be developed, the thoughtful 
attention of the world swang away from the consid- 
eration of the fountain to follow the stream ; and it 18 
only now, and from the universological point of view, 
that we are recurring to the mental posture of the 
earliest thinkers, Recall the fact, now almost never 


reflected upon, that for many generations the best 
thinking faculty of mankind must have been concen- 
trated on elaborating so much of mathematics as 
would furnish an incipient multiplication table, say 
three times three, and upon establishing the distinct 
idea of a cube and a triangle. Indeed, to reach the 
construction of в multiplication table, even in its 
simplest form, was a finality of achievement, and not 
by any means в Pio nip pant in this earliest sel- 
entific curriculum. Think then how much more 
closely the primal numbers of the series of numbers 
one, two, and three must have been studied by those 
ancient students than they ever are by us, Think 
how naturally they would find In them somethin 
more than mere numbers; how certain' the he 
numbers would be to become eminent symbols, the 
sources of principles and laws, in the distribution of 
all other things and ideas, When, subsequently, 
mathematical science took on an enlarged wth, 
and these primitive speculations were left behind, во 
far as the purposes of science were cohcerned, the 
ideas had of them remained, traditionally, as the basla 
of metaphysics; and falling into the common mind, 
and only partially understood, they first became an- 
tique mysteries; and, finally, were absorbed into 
theology as sacred dogmas, Thence they have come 
down to our day, to make the staple of Church doc- 
trine, and of the disquisltlons of thé saints; in all 
which, however, the Church has been doing excellent 
service in preserving the seeds of a larger truth than 
that with which the mere sclentific career was con- 
cerning Itself, 

The discussion between Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians reduces itself under thla analysis, to the simple 
primitive question which must have arlsen among 
the earliest thinkers as to whether the firat three 
numbers (one, two, three,) are tbe eollective head 
of all number or count, or whether the single num- 
ber, one, is the true head of the whole series; and 
we may fancy a very lively conflict of opinion on this 
then governing question of the hour among those 

rimitive selenttsts of the olden world. On the one 

and, one belng the head of the odd numbers must 
have seemed In some sense unfitted, by this 1 
destination, to serve as the total head; and two bein 
the head of the even numbers, and three the head o 
the joint serlea, the one-two-and-three advocates had 
a strong case, Оп the other hand, the demand in 
the human mind, which 18 very strong, for simplicity 
and simple unity, favored the champions of the num- 
ber one. 

We are the inheritors of that old controversy in 
ita theological and later form; and in this simple 
reversion to Its origin is the solution and the recon- 
elllatlve finality of the contest between Trinitarlans 
and Unitarisns, Each contestant ls right, from a 
given point of view; and each la wrong in so far as 
denying the rightfulness of the other, Indeed, аз 
the general basis of reconciliation, In controversy at 
large, we may assume it to be safe to affirm the afir- 
mations and to negate {fhe negations of each party In 
the discussion; for, usually, wherever any human 
eye, material or mental, sees an object or a truth, 
there there is an objeci or a truth to be seen; whereas, 
the failure to see what another sees is no certain in- 
dication of Its non-exlatence, 

The evolution of the doctrine of the Trinity was 
doubtless this: the number one, as a universal sym- 
bol, could not maintain itself without breaking into 
two; any more than the absolute can maintain itself 
(Splnoza-Ilke) without breaking into the relative. 
One (after this revolt and fal! from the primitive 
heaven) then remaining (во bereft) became the sym- 
bol merely of what was deemed good and true, 
whole (or holy), and hence, divine; while two, alg- 
nifying revolt, trans-greasion, in-fraction, and oppo- 
sition, became the symbol of what was bad, un-holy, 
partial, un-divine, In other worde, one (70 e was 
thereafter, the symbol of God and his goodness ап 
two, of their Satan or opposite (fiend or enemy), and 
his badness or evil,.—“ the devil and his works." In 
the old Persian theology, these two were recognized 
as equal and eternal counter-operating principles In 
the nature of things,—as they are shown to be, unl- 
versologically; except that each la In turn shown to 
functionate in the rôle of good-and-evll. Later, the 
unity was redistributed, not now into zwo but into 
three aspects or parts, omitting the elément of evil; 
one being God the Father; two, God the Son (proceed- 
ing); three, that which proceeded from, enveloped, 
and united the other two,—the Holy Spirit. 

We may now note that these discriminations, 
purely metaphysical and related to numbers or the 
origins of mathematics, reveal another and higher 
source of metaphysical reasoning than that w 
we find in our Histories of. Philosophy,—a prehistoric 
expoaltion of philosophy, only or chiefly preserved to 
us through theology. The later and historical origin 
of philosophy was not a metaphysics of number or 
mathematics, but a 3 of material Nature. 
We are all familiar with Thales and his wster-origin 
of things; with Aneximenes with his alr-origin, etc. 
—the Ionic school. “They sought for the universal 
essence of concrete being; they found this essence in 
a material substance or substratum; and they gave 
some intimation respecting the derivation of the ele- 
ments from this original matter," Py ores alone 
stands out, mystical, uncomprehended, as doubtless a 
reversion to the older and higher form of philosophy 
of his day, traditionally descended, asserting that the 
origins of alt things are to be sought for and found 
In number, or the principles of number. 

When, five hundred or a thousand years later, the 
fathers of the Christian Church found themselves 
confronted by the necessity of forming some theory 
of the relations of the Christ of thelr theology to 
God the universal Father, this old, original and tradi- 
tional strain of philosophy touching the relations of 
the one, the two, and the three, came fittingly to thelr 
relief. The natural proclivity of religious specula- 


tion for what le ancient, mystical, and obacure also 
favored the adoption of this more antique and less 
hackneyed form of philosophy; and ao the body of 
Christian theology was gradually elaborated by the 
smelting of the Jewish and older Persian systems 
which rested on the primal difference of one and 
two (God and devil), with the later Gnosticism which 
rested on the larger difference of the one, two, and 
three, The two cosmical principles already received, 
viz,, the world-soul and the world-reason, were dis- 
tributed to God the Father and God the Son (the 
logos), and a third was added by the new Platonlste, 
which was assigned to the Holy Spirit. 

To recur to Mr, Spencer's definition of evolution, 
we may now say that homogeneity and heterogeneity 
are the unism and dulem of substance; that indefi- 
niteness and definitenees are the unism and dulem of 
form; and that rem and coherency are the 
unism and duism of embodiment, as compounded of 
eubstance and form, 

But as between the substance, the form, and the 
embodiment of things, as in part already shown, it 
is the substance which is unismal, the form which is 
duismal, and the embodiment which ia trinismal. 
It is especially the difference between substance and 
form to which I wish now to directattention. These, 
we have seen, are repeated by the subdivisions of 
substance into homogeneity and heterogeneity. This 
discrimination ls much insisted on by Spencer; but 
he has founded nothing upon it in the region of 
classification, Eleberg has supplied this deficiency, 
Spencer makes the fundamental difference between 
the sciences to be that which separates the abstract 
from the concrete sclences. Elsberg, recognizing 
and insisting on this difference, also ва very funds- 
mental, goes back of it, and discriminates between 
what he calle the “aspectual” and the d ental 
sciences; aspectual eclence relating to the substance 
of things (and to form and force treated аз sub- 
stances), while departmental science relates to those 
regional divisions of being, which are form in situ, 
and which are therefore morphological ш a higher 
and more definite sense,—the realm of limitation ва 
definitely affecting particular objects or spheres. 

This difference between the aspectual and the de- 
partmental is, therefore, virtually the differance be- 
tween matter (Ingrediency or substance) and form, 
and is thus again allied with that between homoge- 
nelty and — йе, so that, in the order of evo- 
lution, поросі considerations аге unismal and 
prior, and departmental considerations are daismal 
and second, or later in order, The further applica 
tion of these discriminations to the classification of 
the sclences wil! be made in next following article. 


— ͤ — —— 
THE INTEREST DOCTRINE. 


See INDEX, June 28, July 12, August 2. In the 
last of these numbers there in, besides my answer to 
the editor, and his new remarka on my answer, u 
very clear and intelligent note of Mr. E. W. Allright, 

on one of the pointa which, In previous arti- 
cles, I had, though only in general terms, ellminated 
from discussion. But I am not st all unwilling to go 
back upon my steps both to examine this point, and 
show that I had Property eliminated it from “The 
Interest Doctrine Briefly Stated.” 

Mr. Allright's argument is not new; and his ‘‘first’’ 
and second lesson“ are all one. Money, the writer 
concedes, 1s not of Itself productive of income; but 
this, he says, is immaterial, for money is the means 
of buying things, auch as farms, mille, which, of 
themselves, bear an income, To lend money, there- 
fore, is to transfer to the borrower the power of be- 
coming possessed, during the time of the - loan, of 
property bearing an income, and is virtually the same 
аз letting to him that property for that time, But it 
would be morally right to let to him that property ' 
for а yearly rent. Therefore it will be diy right 
to exact from him that rent for the use of the money 
during the ваше time. The answer le, that no kind 
of property, whether money, land, milla, or ne 
else, yields of itself to its owner any income beyon 
what із his fair remuneration for the labor and care 
bestowed by himself проп such property. Any ex- 
cess of the owner's share over this elther !в fonnd 
on examination to be im ‚ Ог leads to conten- 
tion for the possesaion of it, in which contention all 
mankind participate. The Intenalty of that conten- 
tion has for its adequate measure the amount of the 
excess of lucre above the value of labor. The inten- 
sity of the contention le Itself the exact measure of 
the amount of military exertion necessary to subdue 
it. The expense of that exertion, when not carried 
to the point of actual war, la equal in value to the 
parting by the owner with all excess of the product 
of the thing over the value of his labor. When act- 
ual hostilities take pies, the waste of life and prop- 
erty incidental to them are so much dedukted from 
the dividend, out of which all—owner, laborer, and 
eventually militia and standing army—are to be paid, 
in one shape or other. This disposes of Mr. All- 

ht'sargument. The doctrine that there із а kind 
of property which ylelds an income to its owner oth- 
erwise than as the w of his stewardship is im- 
moral, condemned by the Church, and disowned by 
every decent advocate of property. Mr. Allright 
might have soberly limited his ent to what I 
have given, but he speculates. He shows that the 
mill bought by him with the $2,000 borrowed at five 
per cent, will enable him, at the end of twenty тн», 
not only to repay the capital after having all the 
while saved the interest and paid hie household ex- 

ges; he will, besides, own ss profit a handsome 
alance In cash, with the mill Itself thrown in as & 
sugar-plum. This milkmaid’s calculation will, in 
some cases, be realized; but as an average will not. 
In the cases in which it will, it may be considered as 
a stroke of good luck, to be taken together with the 
chances of unluck which adequately affect kl. 
Coming now to the editor's remarks, I must first 
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tell him how much I appreciate his keen perception 
of the necessity of limiting the controversy to the 
lawfulness or dnlawfulnees of recelving interest for 
the loan se, that is, for the use of the money; 
leaving aside, ая merely calculated to throw dust into 
the eyes, all that is commonly urged to show, what 
is not denied, that Interest may sometimes be due on 
Lap eet rete to the — pria — 9 mi 
m at my putting a negative pro tion in the 
fora of the affirmative of a negation, now that it ia 
no more customary to dispute in forma, throws the 
burden of proot upon me, I will waive the question 
of rule, endeavor to prove my m 

Suppose men were immortal; absolutely solvent; 
thelr powers of enjoyment and the value of money 
always the same; it is clear that the loan of a sum of 
— by ар Immortal to another could never have 
pagges the least suspicion of — being due 
by the borrower beyond the capital Itself, Here are 
ten thousand dollars which I own, and which repre- 
sent agiven amount of enjoyment in eating, drink- 
ing, or any other sport fitted for immortala; and that 
amount of enjoyment will be the same whether I 
have It now or in ten thousand years. But If I en- 
joy it now, I cannot have it to enjoy In ten thousand 
years; nor, if I wish to have it to enjoy in ten thou- 
' sand years hence, can I enjoy it now, 

Among my acquaintances is another immortal who 
will have ten thousand dollars in ten thousand years, 
and may enjoy them then. This, to him, will be ex- 
actly the ваше enjoyment in intensity as if he had 
it now, We make an exchange; I lend to him my 
ten thousand dollars, that he may enjoy them now 
in my place. In payment he promises to give me his 
ten thousand dollars when he gets them in ten thon- 
sand years, There is a loan divested of all acci- 
dentals. No interest is stipulated, and who would 
ever dream that any be necessary in order to make 
the transaction exactly and precisely just ? 

But we are not immortal! That is true, and that 
ів precisely what entitles the lender to recelve inter- 
est beside the reimbursement of his capital, Did he 
not lend hls money, he might purchase with |t at 
once, for himself, the enjoymenta which that money 
represents, instead of running the chance of his 
being dead when the money is refunded, and his 
heirs having the pleasure of spending it Instead of 
him. Forrun that chance 16 le just that he be 
indemnified; but by whom? By those who have the 
benefit of that chance; namely, his heirs. What has 
the debtor to do with that family arrangement be- 
tween the creditor and the creditor’s heirs? So far 
as the debtor 1s concerned, the creditor ahd his heirs 
or legatees, or, in defect of elther, the State who 
will inherlt by escheat, are one immortal person to 
whom the debt is to be paid, in any case, by the 
debtor and his heirs аз another immortal person; 
and I have кушшщ proved that no interest can be 
due on a loan per se between immortals, | 

JULIUS FERRETTE. 


[1. The circumstance of “mortality” or “immor- 
tality” is, In our opinion, totally irrelevant in this 
discussion, and does not aífect the natnre of the 
transaction in the least. The lender sacrifices power 
by his loan in favor of the lender, who receives lt 
power to gratify his own desires and supply his own 
wants; he therefore has в right to compensation for 
this sacrifice from the person who benefits by It, i. e., 
the borrower, The loan on interest is a freely made 
contract, profitable to both parties; the Interest It- 
self Is a guid pro quo, and due like any other just debt. 

2. Bishop Ferrette himself, however, now percelves 
and admits that (being mortal) the lender is ‘‘entitled 
to receive Interest besides the reimbursement of hid 
capital," This concedes the whole point at issue, It 
only remains now to determine who la to pay this 
just debt of Interest, Why, of conrse, the party who 
profits by the transaction ; it would be grotesquely un- 
just to hold anybody else to payment. Since, there- 
fore, the helra gain nothing at-all by the loan, while 
the borrower gains the use of the money (which the 
Bishop now admits ought to be fairly pald for by 
somebody), could anything be plainer than that it is 
the borrower, and not the heirs, who ought to pay 
the interest? Our ingenious friend- has yielded the 
whole point in debate by conceding that interest Is 
justly йпе the lander, over and above the return of 
the money lent; and we leave the question as settled 
wholly to our own satisfaction, since he no lenger 
denies the essential equity of requiring interest on 
borrowed money—Enp.] 


THE SOBIPTURE ON USUBY. * 


EDITOR InpEx:— ; 

When the blind lead the blind, we all know what 
happens; and it seems to me that when the Jewish 
and Catholic churches respectively undertook to en- 
lighten the popular mind concerning the doctrine of 
money Interest, something of this sort occurred. 
Both priesta and: people (and Almighty God also, ac- 
cording to the Bible) engaged in a futile crusade 
миң озогу for the reason that they failed to see 
where the real Issue lay. 

Interest is nothing else than a rent on the use of 
money, or, practically, any sort of convertible prop- 

Therefore to denounce Interest is to denounce 
rent; but to denounce rent {s to denounce property, 
because а right of property In any wealth, In excess 
of an insignificant quantity needed for personal ser- 
vice, аг. a right to levy rent for the use of that 


Otherwise it means томон, : 
Well, now, property has lte drawbacks as well as 


ite advantages, and the question is whether the 
drawbacks outweigh the advantages, as the disci- 
ples of Proudhon contend, or the advantages the 
drawbacks, as ів commonly believed. The worst 
evil of property is, that it lende by a direct road to 
slavery. So far as the law із concerned, the prole- 
taire who cannot afford to walt, is, just for that rea- 
son, at the mercy of the capitalist who can afford to 
wait as completely as any slave ls at his master’s 
mercy; for zuleide, at worst, is always open to the 
latter, and, falling compliance with the capltallsts“ 
terms, noth but starvation ls open to the former. 
But p d this despotism of capital Іа always 
е action of two very different senti- 
ments in the minds of the property-holders; namely, 
the nstural benevolence of the human heart, and, 
secondly, the fear of incendiary violence. Ordinary 
men seldom spesk of thelr generosities, and still more 
seldom speak of their fears; nevertheless these two 
sentiments are real forces In constant operation. As 
the typical government of the Orient has been called 
“despotiam tempered by assassination," so the typi- 
cal government of the Occident may be called pluto- 
cracy tempered by the dread of confiscation. This 
may not be quite satisfactory, but, on the other hand, 
roperty fulfils tolerably well two very essential of- 
Bess; it provides the maas of the citizens with an ef- 
fectual incentive to thrift and industry, and it acta aa 
a check on the increase of population; whereas 
simple communism would do neither one nor the 
other, and must for that reason speedily terminate, 
should it be anywhere established. 

The psalmist ranks the receipt of interest on а par 
with the moet Infamous kind of subornation, saying: 
„Blessed la the man that hath not lent out his money 
um usury, nor taken reward against the innocent." 

is estimate was quite common in ancient commu- 
nitles, especially in Rome at the period of the agra- 
Tian agitations; and indeed Shylocks have always 
and everywhere been very subject to the vulgar 
odium, The clever allegory of the pound of flesh 
speaks to the people's heart. 

In fairness ſt should be remarked that the attitude 
of the Bible on this matter sufficiently refutes the 
shallow elghteenth century calumny that religion Ia 
invariably favorable to the rich. So far ів this from 
being fully true that, on the contrary, all religions 
have, of necessity, on one sida of them, a strongly 
socialistic tendency. 

Yours truly, 

New Tonk Crrr. 

— —— U— 


WHAT IS THE CHEED OF LIBERALISM? 


OzAnx, Mo., Aug. 19, 1877. 
Dear MR. Аввот:— 

Please allow me to thank you for your kindness in 
sending me the noble little tract, Truths for the 
Times," In answer to my communication published 
in TEE INDEX of July 26, entitled What is Liberal- 
lam?" You were mistaken, however, in supposing 
that I had not read this defipition of Free Religion, 
for it was one of the first {з 1 obtained through 
the medium of Тнк INDEX. . 

Let me assure you that it Is not your Uberallam, as 
set forth in Truths for the Times," or in any of 

our other writings that I have read, for which I 

ауе any censure, І consider Truths for the 
Times" to be a grand gospel of itself, for those who 
can appreciate its manly, heroic principles. It ut- 
ters, I think, the noblest thought and the Joftiest 
faith of this eventful age; and did all liberals feel 
the inspiration of apes and duty as you do, the 
cause of liberaliam wo stand before the world 
withont reproach, I can never tell you, without 
— more freedom than becomes а stranger, how 
much I sdmlre your manly course as a leader of our 
common cause, On all questions of right and jus- 
tice between man and man, you seem to me to stand 
on the eternal foundation; and I never read your 
brave utterances in behalf of truth and equity Aere 
and now, without having my faith In man strength- 
ened. Many times I have been on the point of writ- 
ing co you to express my hearty appreciation of some 
editorial in THE INDEX, but have been prevented till 
the impulse abated, Let me encourage you to hold 
aloft the banner of liberalism and keep it unsullled 
by bigotry or supineness to the universal cause of 
humanity. Too many so-called liberals construe lib- 
eralism to mean а selfish independence for the indi- 
vidual and an ignoble Indifference to the social duties 
of life. А cold, sordid view of man's public obliga- 
tions characterizes many of those who make соро. 
nous pretensions to mental freedom on the subject of 
religion. They are willing to let the world alone, if 
they are left to follow their own supreme selfishness, 
They have no enthuelasm for the cause of humanity. 
They belleve In letting the future take care of itself, 
not realizing their own obligations to the self-sacri- 
ficing philanthroplets of the past who have worked so 
nobly to prepare the present for their enjoyment. In 
endeavoring to leaven this sluggish mass of indiffer- 
ence, one of gour generous nature must, I know, be- 
come very Indignant at the meanness of spirit mani- 
fested by many who clalm to be your co-workers. 

How far, I would llke to know, do the principles 
expressed in Truths for the Times,“ represent the 
creed of liberalism? How do we know what the be- 
Hef of liberalism 18? Who is authorized to speak 
for the heterogeneous mass of freethought? In all 
other bodies of rellgioniats there are certain cardinal 
doctrines that constitute а representative creed; and, 
when one identifies himself with one of theae organ- 
izations we know just what he believes, as far as his 
church claims j ction over the bellef of its con- 


CHARLES ELLERSHAW. 


stituents. But what is the representative bellef, 


elther religious or moral, of libersllsm? You have 
defined the movement as you understand it in your 
tract, Truths for the Times." Have you any au- 
thority to speak for the whole body of 1 ? Has 


liberalism ever affirmed anything as a collective and 
coherent body? Has not an athelst just as much 
right to claim that he representa 1! m as a thelst 
has to claim that he represents lt? 

Leaving the realm of speculative belief, has liber- 
alism ever affirmed a single moral principle? Your 
views on the integrity of marriage and the sanctity 
of home I indorse with my whole heart; but may. 
not the free-lover claim that his theory of sexual 
freedom is just as genuine liberalism as your beauti- 
ful plea for the mon іс system that would make 
manhood more manly and womanhood more wom- 
anly by blending them in one — and happy home“ ? 
How can we determine what liberalism 1s so long as 
every опе is at liberty to define it for himself? How 
can we t any unity of action among liberala 
until there 1s some unity of belief? Mere negations 
will not make a basis of union for active workers, 
We must have а common affirmative bellef before we 
can accomplish any constructive work. 

I may be very much deluded in my yiews of the 
defecta of liberalism, and If I am I should like to be 
enlightened. You are at liberty to make any use of 
this letter you wish. 

Believe me to be as ever, 

Yours traly, 
H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


PHIESTLY EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Tt has been said that nine-tenths of the common, 
unskilled laborers of what used to be called the free 
States" are Roman Catholics. Everybody knows 
that this class Is burdened with the support of an 
aristocracy of prieste who, in their. style of living, 
are expensive, and who flocked to this country du 
the flush times which prevailed during the war an 
for years after it in great numbers, еве priests 
went Into the business of church-building to such an 
extent as to literally stud certain quarters of all our 
cities and large villages with church edifices, some of 
them of the costliest description, and with magnifi- 
cent residences for the bishops and priests and sister- 
hoods and fraternities, There was а priest tithe- 
gatherer on all the lines of railroad in process of 
construction, Se -men pnd servant-girls, hod- 
carriera and 2 aborers wers all Macs ge 
stint to support priestly extravagance up a 
proud hierarchy in America, with palatial abodes 
and splendid cathedrals, and money to travel abroad 
with Їп luxurious ocean steamships, and bags of gold 
for Cardinal Antonelli In the shape of Peter's pance. 
Well, even in these hard times, the bishops and 
priests and religious orders are still in clover. They 
own an untold amount of untaxed, ecclesiastical 
property pald for by the hard earnings of laborers 
who are Impovertshed and scarcely able to earn their 
bread. Are not these priests in the same category 
with the railroad vampires and stock-waterers who 
reckon their ill-gotten wealth by milllons? What 
right have priests to bulld vast cathedrals and epis- 
сора! palaces when thelr le are mostly living in 
tenement barracks and are reduced by failure of em- 

loyment to and the poor-honse and tocrime? 

at wonder that the Catholic mob of Pittsburgh 
jeered the Roman Bishop who harangued them dur- 
ing the riots? They doubtless recognized him as a 
capitalist whose coffers they had filled to overflowing. 
Catholic newspapers and periodicals have much to 
вау about holy poverty“; but the priestly order in 

s conntry la a well-tordo class. They ilye above 
board, and relatives in Ireland are continually getting 
а good thing over here out of the settlement of the 
estates of dece rere ded о of the Ro- 
man hlerarchy here, gathe ва argely bean 
In a very few [касы has become a scandal taken in 
connection with the extreme poverty of the vast 
majority of their people, thousands of whom would 
now have had comfortable homes, had it not been 
for the holy horse-leeches, who diverted а large frac- 
tion of their hard earnings to the building of showy 
and costly churches, ECONOMIST, 

5Zw—.fũ— ——- — 
HOW TO “DO SOMETHING FOR RHE- 
LIGION."* 


Lage Crry, Minn., Aug. 12. 
FRIEND InpEx:— 


Peter's story sbout the three men іл the boat, 
which you print іп your last issue, reminds me of 
one Prof, Denton told before an sudience here a 
few years since. For some reason he had been re- 
quested to call for a collection to defray some lecture 
expenses, and it was evidently not fully, in accord- 
ance with his feelings to do во; but he did it by re- 
lating the following. He said: “We are situated 
much like the three men who were cast away at 
Bea, and were to в plece of the wreck in а 
very perilous situation, when one said to another, 
‘Can you pray?’ ‘No,I can’t pray.’ Then to the 
third man, ‘can you pray?’ No, І don’t know how 
to pray.’ ‘Well,’ said the first man, ‘I can't pray, 
bat we must do something for religion; let us take 
бр a collection.“ The result was a generous con- 
tribution by Mr. Denton's audience, B. 


Tr тв, OF COURSE, contrary to all canons 
of taste to say that the pictures to be seen In Belgium 
soon tire. The frequent repetition of one treatment 
of the crucifixion, by however great masters, in 
annoying, and I should think must drive any bot 
those whose souls are steeped in Oatholic ideas into 
в more pronounced rejection of all that that repre- 
sentation implies. It was with growing feelings of 
strong distaste that one of us sat before a picture of 
this sort, and asked the attendant by whom it was 
painted. "Monsieur," was the answer, "c'est le 
Dieu Mourant’ par—" "These words at once gave 
form and definiteness to vague thoughts, and they 
took shape then and there somewhat as follows: 
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01 the liberal advertistn мола и зари 
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, 

катода support To thia Ond. all jen roper 
oz “blind” advertisements, all quack Ra - 
füementa, and all advertisements believed 
to be frandalent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No outs will 
be admitted. 
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Sent. on the total, as above calcula 
de made. FRANOIS Е. ABBOT, Е 


то ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Ixunx 

1 TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 


Ж" На aving had — jl ad 
occasion to adver 
tise In your p: suring ve yat two years 
p ly, Í take pleasure In stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 


teed in. Not oh only have I obtained immedi- 
Ae results, but orders have беи — 
кесе! eris after the insertion of the 


Никвт 8.BTEDPDINS. 
Bpecial arrangements will be made at re- 


@uoced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
wertisements, Address + 
THE INDEX, 


No. 281 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Ovrion, No. 331 Wassraton Sr., BOSTON, 
publish 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It із the object of THE INDEX to give public 
witer&noe to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

Tt is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
folowing list of Bitorial Contributors: 


О. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Maus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 

G8RORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng, 

DAVID H, OLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mus, ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tons- 
ty, NJ. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

EL IZ UR WRIGHT, Boston. 

€. D. B. MILLS, Byracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Can, 


Every tiberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ар the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
Amm. Every hristian minister, and every think- 
fag church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
The cicarost, most candid, and most scholarty ex- 


means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Като to most In the future. 

Almost every number contains а discourses or 
paling article, which alone ін worth the price of 
бае year's subscription. 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
® latter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
Фот Jannary 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of a 
wurnal entirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
безде of the word ehouid be felt in Ameries—that 
Sach a journal should have boom started and so 
pewertully supported by the best minds of your 
ewuntry,—is a good signof thetimee, Thareisno 
en journalin England, France, or Germany; 
Gough the number of so-called religious or the- 
Gogical periodicals ts, as yon know, very largo." 
And later still “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'ncreasing interest.” 


Bend 62.70 for one yoar, including postage, or 
@ cents for three months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


FREE оттин 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
Ing of the Free Religious Association’ ? 


fon, А volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. А. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W 
Chadwick, Т. W. Higginson, and Mrs, 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lacretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wondell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Jolia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 

“One purpose of this volume 1s to give an 


of Fifth Annual Meet 
ing, 1879, 35cents, (Four or more, 26 
cents each. Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on“‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. В. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. А. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, * 


Proceedings of Stxth Annual Moot- 


ing, 1878. W cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 

Johnson on "Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel! Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Ammumal 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cente (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Haligious 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on “Tho 
Religious Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bonneechoein's specoh on “Reformed Ja 
ism,” and of the statements by 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
аз "Christian," *Anti-Christian," and *Ex- 
trs-Ohristian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Oontains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G8. Ames, О. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. В. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four ог more, 20 
cents each.) Contains а full abstract of 
the Interesting discussion at tbe Business 
Meeting on the Practica] Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; Address 
of the President, О. В. Frothinghem; essay 
by James Parton, on "Тһе Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as be styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Misa Susan H. Wixon and 
Ray. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, dn "the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses thát fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adier, Rey, Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev, Joseph Cook, and others, Invited 
to speak. 


Beason and Hevelatiom, by Willam J. 
Potter. 10 cents: ten for 60 cents; one 
hundred, $3 00. 


For series of Important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX, 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Aasociation, 231 Wasb- 
Ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mad may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Maza, 

WM.J.POTTER Se. F, R. A. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 


PUBLICATIONS IND E X T R AOT 8.1 


No, 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
clos," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but zubbe- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read "TRUTHS FOR тни Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almoet avery word.” New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 19 copies $1.00. 


B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing obar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Tal- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, &—Lecture om the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bibie, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta. Now Edition, 
Price 10 cente; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. Christian Propagandism, by F. 
X. Abbot, io an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00, 


No. 6.—'^God in the Constitution,” by 
Бет. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 canta; 13 
copies §1.40, 

No.6.—'^Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Babbatarlan superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No. 1.—“*“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


D 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingham, treats of в subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 conta, 


— 


No.9.—Fhe Christian Amendment, by 
F. Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 conta. 


No. 10.— The Empeachment of Ohristi» 
anity, dy F. E. Abbot. Fourth Тер Thou- 
sand, Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred ooptes. 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infiuenoe of 
modern science upon the ides of God, 
Price 10 cents; 19 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is HRomenism Heal Christian- 
ity? Twoeessys by Francia W. Nowman 
and F. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
61.00. 


No.13.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.— А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies 91.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E, Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Мади, 
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THE INDEX aima— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shali take the place of dogmatism and 
ecelesinaticimm throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta, the preo- 
tical object to which THE INDEX i» special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY , for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The laat 
vestiges of eoclesinstical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral Btates їп order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
mako в united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
сігешаЧор of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of в valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of в thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will on- 
tinus to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done s much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and suck 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every oity and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moet liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Addreas THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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AT 


PUBLISHEBS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTEA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be dosired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders &ocompeanied with the CASH. 
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all friends of THE INDEX. 
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BUEOHNER’S Force and Matter 


BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). History of 
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55 (0.677 а Week to Agents. 810 Ou 
Sa. PO. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, e 


West NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The Most Valuable Household N. 


Free to- any One-wbo witty 


ecessity Presented 
Engage in the Best Paying Business Ever Offered. 
Daing desirous te more Фау eee the Colabrated 


STEAM WASHER 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
fly and Day School for both sexes will begin 
DNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For C ат à 
and Information LS, 1 OR V7ODLADNS FRIEND, 
Won Мено, Мыз, | Луна aTe faratan de san Sa dep te Mund rf ae se em 


Vg like itia we. Every family beads it, aod will beet T. 


B?UND VOLUMES OF THE 


l A F 8. 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office, Bent by 


eure at the purchaser's акра. Price 
2. inadvance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
ashington Street, Boston. С 


188 DEVEREUX' 
ING AND DAY воноог FOB YOUNG 
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quy FO 


the menev 


фе a rA TERRITORY, 


BOARD- 


LADIES ‘AND CHILDREN, à ton-on- 
Hudson, will ré-open on Monday, Sept. 17, 
at мил. aire — 2 ога, 

e following gentlemen: Rey. Orville| A OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRAOTS 
Dewey, Sheffield, Ма: Mr. A. C. Richards, | from No. 1 to ib inclusive, will be mailed to 
Irvington, N.Y.; Мг, Н. R. Bishop, Irving- any address on the prepayment of 9) CENTS. 
ton, N. X. 1 Mr. John Е. Willisins, Pres, Met, ‘havens, THE INDEX, 
Чак, Banke, CC c Mr. No. 281 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Wm. Н. Orton, Pres, 
W. U. Ms Sia Co. N.Y.; Mr. Moses Н. 
— QCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 


INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 
By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12010, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr, 
FROTHINGHAM, 75 cents. 


A clear and effective presentation of what 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 


is known ва Rationalism In Religion in an 
EDITED BY — — VA an Aminar a З A 
nius e Ше and wor! one o 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. |07 oe 1 


PUBLISHED WEEELY. PRICE TWOPENCE, 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post Sree for one year, on reeeiptof In- 
ternational Post-Office order, for $3.50. 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking ! 


Bend 3-cent (à for E, C, Walker's 
CATALOGUE of Freethought and Scientific 
books, pamphleta, tracta, photographs, ate. 
etc.; 3-cent stamp for Patriotic Address" of 
the National Liberal Lengue ; 50 cts, for Seven 
Lectures by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, and F. E. 
Abbot’s “Truths for the Times" and “Chrisat- 
fan Amendment"; and 50 cts, for Huxley's 
three Lectures on Evolution, "Two Hundred 
Questions without Answers," Underwood’s 
ишаара of ears очима. 
and & photograph of Col. le = 
dress È C. WIIx Ex- FLORENCE, IOWA, 
F. O. Box 59. 

p ROTHINGHAM'S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Editlon—| ей, Price $1.50. 


"Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
spect for the learning, mental honesty and 
in the statement of his convictions, 


“A brillant and appreciative essay.“ — 
Boston Post. 


“Radical ideas aré here formulated, and 
expressed in а strong, clear light.“ Liberal 
Christian, 


Bent Arcs ald on ved of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 


Published by 
HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) '"EnzrEHUNGS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, 82.12. 

(English) “THe NEW EDUOATION," в 
monthly tract for parents and teacbers, 
devoted tf Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School, Per 
year, 50 cents. 

(English) The “Мет Education" TARACTS. 
Мов. land 2 ready. Bix copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a &cent stamp. 


A REISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


“А profoundly sincere By THEODRE PABKER. 


honk, the work of 


one who bas read largely, studied thorough- 

iy, reflected. patlently.. . It la а model of | With a Biographical Sketch by Hannan E. 
scholarly culture and of finished апа vigor- BTEVENSOR, and an In uction by 
ous style."— Globe. О. B, FROTHINGHAM, 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. "For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price 81.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, лир OTHER 018- 
COURSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes,“ but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men, 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
Lv ER, Witb Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the wrlter belleves to 
have been the Impression the Sayior meant 
to convey. It Is in style and thought a su- 
perior book, and wili interest alike young 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


BTORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
Frontispiece, Cloth, $1.00. 


*A work of culture and taste; it will be 


19mo, Cloth extra, $1.50; in Paper 
4 Covers, soo! 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, fresheay style; and it із believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the р в of liberal opinions 
In religion, will welcome this new and at- 


tractive edition, 
tof price by THE 


1 pont! ald on rece! 
INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCLA- 
TION. : 


Bend to Office st 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 


, 
with} for TRAOTS. 


hundred, $1.50. 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest | II. тор AND BODEN by John Weiss. 
isons of mianbpod tn ths siapa language III. Tux ВумРАТНҮ ОР RELIGIONS, by T. W. 


n. n. . 
IV. TEAWNBOENDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 

V. THE PUBLIO BOHOOL 21 ns under- 
h iania d by . 

an a 
. — citizen (Е.Е. Abbot). 2 
Horticultural Hall Leotares, Feb. 18 


and 20, 1876, 

VI. How ВнАш, WE EzrP BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Bunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church His- 

3. Sunday in the Massschu- 


setis Laws. $4, The Workin Y] 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. А 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook.Farm Oommu- 
тү, etc. Вто, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the author, $3.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York 7ribuns closes a four and a 


half column review of this book by saying: Bunday. By Charles К. pple, 
“It holds up а remarkable specimen of To- Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
bust manliness whose form and Uneaments and Wm. C. Gannett, 

can be studied with equal advantage by п 


friend and foe," III., IV., V., i cts, oaoh; ten 


Nos. II., 
for 60 cta. ; one by 
REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 

385 (Ten for 00 ots.; one hundred, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. А, ANNUAL 
Mxxrrros for 1872, '73, 74, "Tb. 85 cta 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 
FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of oss: 
senting the F. 


velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


repre- 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. p 


ays and 
A. platform, $1.50. 
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J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Ра. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
‘To amy one Leite nr m 1 22 aevi: 


...:. Wu ——8——ʃ Á—u 
A CHEAP OFFER T O BOOK-BUYERS. 


Y will тоа Tenit you 


Ab өре, as wareber of live agwots, 


Plosse examine the revised liat of POPU- 
LAE BOOES on Ње o 


INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 


MADAM E FOYS 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, OOMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements, 


MANUFACTURED BOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 


New Haven, Conn, 
T H E IN DE X 
IN ENGLAND. 


to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
oeipt of an annual — of Fifteen 
» For Half Year, 


by Interna- 
tional Р.О. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U.B.A. 
NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all eaterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


- BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 

O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 

W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENOER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. ҮОҮВЕҮ, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
R. Н. RANNEY, 


T. К. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any eddrees 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 


graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 


SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black morocco, can 
now be had at this Office. These Bets have 
been collected with diffloulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
flle of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 21 Washington 
Street, Boston 


SEND ONE DOLLAE 
For & handsome Certificate of Membership 


== ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TwxxrY-FivE DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as в 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent 9 any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annual or Members of it. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal Lesgue explain 
the privileges of membership: 

ARTICLE IV.—Any person who shall 823 
one dollar into the treas sball be enti 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
Benet эл an annual member of the Na- 
Чопа! eral League, Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to & similar 
certificate as a life-member. AN the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Oon- 
gresa of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


League, 

ARTICLE V.—. . oe E 
Leagues and ail duly accredited delegatee 

e, an accre elegates 

from local url Livoral Leagues o 
izéd In accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Con » 
Annual members of the National ral 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


251 Washington Street, Boston, 
О R G AN IZ ЕП 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Libers] Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of M ml by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal ө, will be prom 

sent on application, according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


AETIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
a written —— signed by ten or more 

raons and accompanied by ollars, to 

ue a charter for the formation of & local 


ABTIOLEB XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
es or d under charters issned by 

the Board of Directors shall be absolutely 
independent in the administration of their 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient rmi of the 
freest kind with the Nati Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual and all communica 
tions of the Board of Directors, sbull possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


Longue organised in accordance with 
0 accordance 

the provisions of this Constitution ahal! be 
entitled to send its President and Sacre- 
and three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are раа printez on 
the d papers Adorned with the hand- 


they will, if үзүн framed, make a fino 


ornament for any ball. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 
oontains : 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
pun League to the people of the United 

& Cm RESOLUTIONS of the League, 

B, PaoTEBST of the ue against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers, 

ors from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

This is the Liberal' best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in ae rent impending contest 
over amending the Constitution of Unit- 
ed Statea with reference to the school 


LI 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Trast by 


the quantity, ns an excellent auxiliary in 
their local АДДА, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Cannot do better than to ase them privately, 
эз opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of t papery 
романга; and postage, on the fo) g 


Corrs... 
TWENTY- COPIES, . . . .. 


AA 
ONE HUNDRED = 


FIVE 
ONE THOUBAND „* 


N. B,.—P. of over 100 copies wil! be 
sent by er om at the — 1 of the pur- 
ohaser, an or pos 

Laden NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT | 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME B. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1877, 


WHOLE No. 404. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS. 


L The Constitution of the United States is bult on the 
principie that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in othor words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and rirtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religions rights and iherties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


S. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citisen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted axercióe of his own religious opinions, so long яа 
they lead him to no infringement of the equa! rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 


in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
iste, freethinkers, moeptios, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion, 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be In strict accordance with this ab- 
wolute equality of all oitizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religions rights and liberties ія an act of na- 
tional immorality, в national crime committed against that 
natural “justiqs” which, aa the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8, Those who labor to make the laws protect more falth- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all tho citi- 
mens are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of publio righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one olase of 
religious bellevers any lega! privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity whioh is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 

. the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of sil citizens In thelr equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
mentof mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
speoting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing tho free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


‚М. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid, If the Churoh has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 


tinued existence depends on continued injustice. Lf the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice ls a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just lega] advantages; lf it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ite good moral influence becomes as wicked as tis weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no reepeoter of 
churches; its sole office із to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial Justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justios, веба at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the fanda- 
mental idea on which kf із built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED A9 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


AXETIGLE 1, 
BEOTION 1.—Neither Con 


any law res an establishment 
чч нар, form of religion, or p 


nor any State shall make 
religion, or favor- 

iting the free 
degree a union of 


rt of вес ot 
— or "4 bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
Mese or of people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of gri 


uty, or rendered incompetent to 
of law or equity, in ee gen of any op 

he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 

shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 

rectly to the suj of any religious society or body of 

which һе or she ls not а voluntary member, 

Ввоттом 8.—Neltber the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any . 
religious 33 

seot, or denomination, or an 
err 
ап order or 8 or Inculca 
rin w Д pr pungit e Et be 
au or in any religious oharify or purpose 

N order, nn rrr dy 

morrow 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


THE PERSECUTION of Gambetta by the infatuated 
MacMahon government will go far to neutralize the 
effect of the death of Thiers, It will kindle in the 
Republican party of France a deep and terrible in- 
dignation against the treachery of the President and 
his clerical advisers, The hand-writing on the wall 
Is visible to all eyes. 

Tus rrem of news in the Tribune would indicate 
that extraordinary plety“ is getting to be a very 
disreputable distinction: “Раш A. Thupe, late book- 
keeper at the Russell Paper Milis, Lawrence, Mass., 
bas been arrested on a charge of embezzlement. Mr. 
Thupe was distinguished for his plety. He used to 
impress his fellow-boarders by spreading a silk hand- 
kerchief upon the floor, kneeling thereon, and offer- 
Ing prayer before dining. His notions of literature, 
it 16 stated, were ‘proper and of a high order.’ " 

ON THE SEVENTRENTH of September, the Army 
and Navy Monument on Boston Common, the 
grandest memorial of the kind yet erected, was sol- 
emnly dedicated. It le an honor alike to the living 
and the dead. May the great lesson it teaches sink 
Into all hearta! Two years ago, on the same day of 
the same month, which was thé date of the adop- 
tlon of the United States Constitution and was 
selected for that very reason, the Preliminary Con- 
vention which resulted In the organization of the 
National Liberal League was held at Philadelphia. 
Read aright the meaning of theae two events, and it 
was the same—love of liberty, of country, of man- 
kind. 

A GLORIOUS SENTENCE Ís this, in the oration of 
General Devens at the dedication of the Army and 
Navy Monument on Boston Common: “As in the 
Roman story which tells of Hannibal, the mightiest 
enemy Rome ever knew, it is related that his father 
Hamilcar, himself a chieftain and a warrior whose 
renown has been eclipsed by that of his greater son, 
brought him when а child of nine years old Into the 
temple of the gods, that he might lift his little hands 
to swear eternal hostility to the tyranny of Rome,— 
во shall those who succeed us come here to swear 
hostility, not to one grasping power only, but to every 
tyranny that would enslave the body or enchain the 
mind of man, and eternal devotion to the great prin- 
ciples of civi] and religious liberty,” Amen and 
amen—a thousand times amen! 

A DISPATCH from Chicago, September 13, states 
that when the train on the Illinols Central Rall- 
road arrived last evening, an officer was at the depot 


to arrest Father George, who, according to the story 
of the conductor and passengers, had, withont provo- 
cation, thrown from the car-windows, during the 
trip, two Bibles placed in the racks by religious so- 
cleties. He explained to the police authorities that 
he did so on account of obscene sketches which he 
found on the fly-leaves, and was released without 
ball" If Father George la a Catholic priest, his ex- 
planation was probably only half of the truth; but it 
at least exposes the absurdity of parading Bibles in 
such places. This is a plece of impertinence to 
which the publie are subjected by the superservice- 
able fanaticism of the religious societies,” and the 
good it does Is well illustrated above. 

CorowEL Е. M. HALLIDAY, now candidate for 
Governor of Virginia, strenuously opposed last year 
the opening of the Centennial Exhibition as a mem- 
ber of the United States Commission. In one of hi» 
speeches, addressing Mr. Corliss, he flapped his winge 
and soared to the rhetorical zenith in this fashion = 
“That magnificent engine of yours, sir, іа а thing of 
beauty, Each mighty revolution made by it, as it puts- 

sand keeps іп motion, for віх days in the week, the 
varied machinery which covers fifteen acres of space, 
is beautiful beyond a question. But is there any truth 
init? No, sir! Not anless, on the seventh day, that 
mighty engine stands silent before Almighty God.“ 
That was certainly a wonderful engine, and а won- 
derful colonel to see that It told more truth when it 
held fts tongue than when it talked. In this respect 
the engine and the colonel were precisely allke. But 
the Sunday School Timea, quoting the above excerpt, 
solemnly and unctuously exclaims: It is good to see 
such men candidates for high political station. The 
more of them we can have, the better for all con- 
cerned.” From which we infer that buncombe le 
better than brains іп high political statlon.'" 


SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Liberal League have 
been recelved as follows since our last acknowledg- 
ment: from Rev, George W. Cooke and George 
Stickney, Esq., Grand Haven, Mich,, 28; from Mr. 
Leopold Goepper, Union Village, O., 4; from Inger- 
soll Lockwood, Esq., New York City, 19 (Including 
signatures of Mr. О. B. Frothingham and the late 
Hon. Robert Dale Owen); from Messrs, P. V. Wise, 
Jacob Sprinkel, John Demond, and the German 
Turnverein, St. Joseph, Mo,, 78; from Dr. D. К. 
Boutelle, Lake City, Minn., 196. The total number 
of signatures thus far received la 8,052, Dr. Boutelle 
writes: “I meant to get a larger number, but my 
health hag been such the past summer that I could 
make little personal effort, nnd I sent out several 
papers by others. I have some out which are not yet 
returned. 1 may have some more by-and-by. I 
have with а pencil marked some of the names on the 
list I got myself [this list had 141 names], It is 
amusing to notice how differently persons talk about 
the matter. For example, Mr. Robertson, the fourth 
name on the list, said: ‘I am a Christian; I believe 
the Bible; I belong to the Congregational Church; 
and I want everybody to pay hie own taxes. I am 
ashamed of the church for not paying its taxes, and 
Тог that reason I sign this paper. Now І want you 
to go to Judge Stont, and have his name on next to 
mine.“ I went to Mr. Stout, who is а lending Baptist 
man, and got his name next.“ A day or two after, I 
was in Judge Stout's office, when he sald to me: ‘I 
want to ask you one question, which I expect you 
will answer candidly,’ ‘Well, what ів it?’ He asked: 
‘Do you understand that the petition you are circulat- 
ing ls intended to favor the taxation of church prop- 
erty?’ І replied that I did во understand it. "Well, 
then, ’sald he, ‘I want my name taken off from it,’ I 
threw the paper on his table, saying: ‘Very well, you 
may erase It.“ He read the petition carefully over, 
and remarked that he could not see but that was all 
right! And his name stands.“ - 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we mocept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our officlal organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for aaythin візе pub- 
Ushed in its columns snd claim no control or uence in 
ts general editorial management, 


> 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


з. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


9. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, In State Legislaturea, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 1 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
Чар and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 

cease. 


4. We demand that all rell 


ous services now sustained 
by the government shall be a 


lished; and 3 that 

use of the Bible in the publio schools, whether ostensi- 

biy as в text-book or avowedly as в book of religious wor- 
Ip, shall be prohibited, 

б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

5. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
Ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
Altios of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

Т. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing me observance of Bunday na the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all Jaws lookin 
„Ohristian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the B of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial riy. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several Btates, but also In the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 


to the enforcement of 


van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal re n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Тик IWDEI, во far ал the 
editor із Individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIB E, ABBOT. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, Aug. 29. 

Brigham Young died thia afternoon at four o'clock. 
He was attacked by cholera morbus last Thursday 
night, which was followed by inflammation of the 
bowels, which prevented from the firat all passage 
th them, and by continued swelling toward 
the throat finally stop: respiration, He was con- 
scious as long as falling breath permitted him to 
an but only briefly answered questions during 

е last forty-eight hours. 


Brigham Young, Prophet and Ruler of the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints, is dead. The re- 
ligioua delusion commonly called Mormonism, com- 
pounded of Judalsm, Mohammedaulsm, Р jam, 
and perverted Christianity, has been kept alive for 
the t thirty years in spite of the Influences of 
civilization and modern morality, chiefly by his force 
of character and his remarkable talent for leadership. 
He was an extraordinary man. With scarcely any 
education, and with no auch gifts of eloquence and 
spiritual Insight as are poseessed by the founders of 
most new sects, he established a powerful theocracy 
in the midst of a vast desert, gathered adherents 
from all natione of the earth, and introduced a ays- 
tem of domestic life wholly at variance with the re- 
ligion, moral ideas, and temperament of the peoples 
from whom he:drew his proselytes, Polygamy, an 
institution confined in all ages to the luxurious races 
inhabiting warm climates, he domesticated among 
the rocke and snows of Utah, and so associated with 
religious fanaticism that It has held ground in de- 
fiance of the laws of the United States. He became 
poea of great wealth, and ruled with an abso- 
ute sway thousands of men accustomed to the tra- 
ditions and methods of self-government, er ane 
at his pleasure with their business and private af- 
fairs, disposing of their lives, families, and property 
with the tyranny of a Tartar Khan, ‘Recent times 
have produced few such phenomenal characters, 
Most famous men achieve prominence by dexterity 
and power in riding on the current of their age; but 
the Mormon leader successfully antagonized all the 
forces of modern thought and civilization. His won- 
derful career was made possible only by the fact 
that there is, even in the most advanced communi- 
tles, a sediment of superatition, fanaticism, and best- 
lality which a strong and unscrupulous man can 
stir np and ntíjize to serve his selfish ambition. 

viram Young was born at Whitingham, Wind- 
ham County, Vt., June 1, 1801. His grandfather 
тэл а surgeon in the French and Indian war. His 
father, John Young, was born in 1763 in Hopkinton, 
Middlesex County, Mass, served under General 
Washington in three campaigns, married Nabby 
Hune in 1785, settled in Vermont In 1801, and re- 
moved to Sherburne, Chenango County, N. Y. 
Brigham was the ninth of eleven children. All of 
the family became Mormons, and the father died in 
1839 at Quincy, III., with the honors of first Patri- 
arch of the church. 

The chronicles of Mormonism are silent as to the 
youth and early manhood of Brigham, except to say 
that he ! the trade of a painter and glazier, 
was converted and baptized as п Baptist, and, it is 
sald, showed some ability as a проца exhorter. 
It does not appear that he did anything remarkable 
for a working mechanic until his thirty-firet year, 
when he was converted to Mormontam by Samu 
H. Smith and Eleazer Miller, who were then preach- 
ing the new gospel in Central New York. The 
Book of Mormon had been printed two years before, 
and the first company of the Salnta had already gath- 
ered at Kirtland, Ohio, at the house of Sidney Rig- 
don, whither Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum 
proceeded In January from their home in Manches- 
ter, Ontario vier d N. Y., where Joseph pretended 
to discover the golden plates of the original volume, 
Жолак made his way to Kirtland soon after, and 
was there "gathered" with the Saints and ordained 
аз an elder. He began preaching, and although 
deficient in education, he had a certain rude, strong 
oratorical power, and succeeded in making converts. 
He displayed great shrewdness and knowledge of 
character, and his powerful will enabled him to lm- 
press his opinions upon others, so that he soon 
gained a firm footing in the infant church. 


ORIGIN OF MORMONISM, 


It was an epoch of great religious excitement, a 
season of ferment, and gave birth to many new forms 
of faith. The Campbellites, or Disciples, now а large 
and respectable denomination, arose about the same 
time,—indeed, the first converts made by Smith and 
Rigdon at Kirtland were Disciples who had just se- 
ceded from the old sect. Millerism, or Second-Ad- 
ventism, was just beginning to make headway. A 
number of other new sects, that have since died out 
or dwindled down to small dimensions, were then 
vigorously proselyting in the same field where Mor- 
monism made its first efforts, "The Latter-Day 
Saints were at first looked upon as only a new sort 
of Christians, and their revelation, pretending to be а 
sacred book of one of the lost tribes of Israel, was 
only put forth as а supplement to the Old Testa- 
ment. They were not polygamists as long as they 
remained in Kirtland, and their departare from that 
place was caused more by the failure of thelr bank 
and the pressure of their debts than by hostility to 
thelr religion. In 1835 Young was ordalned as one 
of the Twelve Apostles, a body organized for the 
special gore of spreading the faith. Four years 
before, Joseph Smith had received а revelation that 
the final gathering-place of the Saints was to be Iu 
Missouri, and in the summer of 1831 he had founded 
а Mormon settlement at Independence, in Jackson 
County. Smith went backward and forward be- 
tween the two colonies; but Young remained іп 


Kirtland until after he was made an Apostle, and 
thus escaped the dangers of the miniature war be- 
tween the Missourians and theIndependence settle- 
ment. Receiving the ‘‘gift of tongues” in 1835, 
Young was sent on a mission to the tern States, 
and returned with a number of converts. Hie next 
advancement was in 1836, when he was chosen 
President of the Twelve Apostles. In 1837 the Kirt- 
land colony was abaxdoned, the fine stone temple 
erected there (80111 standing) was selzed for debt, and 
Young, with Smith and others, went to Davis County, 
Missouri, where the town of Far West had been 


founded by Mormons driven from independence, 
As the city of revelation, Independence h wn (0 
be the principal Mormon settlement, and the relig- 


lonists when expelled by the Missourians, had gone 
to the Counties of Davis, Carroll, and Caldwell, then 
quite new, In Davis County new troubles arose, 
conflicts occurred between the Mormons and the 
militia, in which blood was shed on both sides, and 
Young, who failed to distinguish himself as a mfif- 
tary hero, fled for his life to Quincy. Shortly after, 
Gov. Boggs, of Missouri, the Nero“ of Mormon his- 
torlans, called out fifteen thousand militia, and 
aoe i, Mormon лара Tu declaring that 
ey aho expelled, “even t were necessary 
to exterminate them." They scattered through the 
western counties of Illinoia, where they were kindly 
received by the settlers, They began to gather In 
1839 in che new town of Nauvoo, laid out by Jose 
Smith on а high plateau on the bank of the MI 
sippl, and christened by a name which he sald was 
reformed Egyptian, and meant The Beautlful.“ 
From thís new city of promise Brigham Young 
departed in the same year with в company of Apos- 
tles and Elders to ''ореп up the gospel" to the in- 
habitants of Grest Britain, He landéd at Li l 
on the 6th of April, 1840, and commenced pei 1 
odical 


He published an edition of the Book 
and established The Millennial Star, a 

still living. Ever since the chief publication estab- 
lishment for Mormon works hes been in England, 
the largest depositary of church funds has been the 
Bank of England, and Great Britain has been the 
moet fruitful fleld for missionary labors. In 1841 
Young sailed for New York, having sbipped seven 
hundred and sixty-nine converts in advance, and 
founded many churches. He returned to Nauvoo, 
which had prospered greatly during his absence. 
The colony continued to flourish until 1844, when 
Joseph Smith“) revelation of polygamy, bis arbi 
conduct, his protection of. criminals, the babit of bis 
followers voting in a body at elections, dissensions 


about tbe сіу] government, and many other causes 


gradually irritated the people of the surrounding 
country, until they became bitterly hostile to the 
new sect. The whole region rose ln arms, Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrnm were arrested for de- 
stroying an opposition newspaper, and were mur- 
dered by a mob In the jail at Carthago. The choreh 
was without s head. dne Ma, as the бг 
councillor of Smith, assumed the Presidency; bat 
Brigham Young, seeing the golden opportunity for 
seizing upon the leadership bad come, went bur- 
riedly to Nauvoo, and denounced Rigdon as an im- 
postor, and hia revelations aa emanating from the 
devil. Then ensued a sharp struggle for the mas- 
tery between the two Apostles; but Young, who was 
а шар of more personal influence than his antago- 
niat, carried the majority with him, and Rigdon, 
together with abouts hundred men who had voted for 
him, was cut off" and “handed over to the bufet- 
ings of Satan for в thousand years," Rigdon left 
Nauvoo, and with а small band of followers went to 
Pennsylvania. - 


BBIGHAM BECOMES THE LEADER. 


Brigham was now supreme. All o iton was 
driven away or allenced. He hastened the comple- 
tion of the temple and put the people thro the 
mystical ceremony of the endowments, in which they 
swore to obey the priesthood. He claimed the gift 
of revelation, and assumed the authority of Aon et 
and priestly autocrat. He saw that the blood pf the 
Smitha had aniy allayed for в time the storm of per- 
secutlon, and knew that there would be no peace for 
the saints among the Gentiles. In 1845 he professed 
to have a revelation of а Canaan in the West, flow- 
ing with milk and honey, where the hated Gentiles 
should never come,—a land of promise reserved for 
the faithful. In February, 1846, the whole body of 
the Mormons abandoned their houses and ir 
temple in Nauvoo, and under his guidance started 
directly west across Iowa. This terrible winter] our- 
ney, козе УП a country almost entirely wild, la the vía 
dolorosa of the Mormon annals, Hundreds perished 
of cold and exposure; but the fauaticlam and the 
firm will of their prophet drove the survivors on. 


- In the following spring they concentrated at Council 


Bluffs, and the next fall they crossed the Missouri 
and bullt five hundred log huts for winter-quarters 
at в point six miles below the prevent clty of Omaha. 
Here, on the 27th of December, 1847, Brigham 
preached to his followers, and by imitating the voice 
and manner of Joseph Smith, he made them believe 
that thelr dead prophet s before them. They 
declared that the mantle of Joseph had fallen проп 
Brigham, and immediately elected him President of 
the church. Before he had governed only as Presi- 
dent of the Twelve Apostles. The great event at 
the winter-quarters was the enlistment of five hun- 
dred men as volunteers In the Mexican War, by the 
direction of Young. It le charged that he received 
the bounty of the men, amounting to $10,000, and 
that with this money he fitted out the expedition 
of one hundred and forty-three men and seven 

wagons, with which he started in April, 1847, to fin 

a home for his followers in the valley of the Jordan. 
They arrived July 24 at з gap in the Wasatch Range, 
from which they saw the ey before them. It was 
covered with a growth of stunted bushes and had a 
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soil the color of ashes. Anything but a land of 
promise it seemed to be,—walled in by bare and eav- 
age mountalns and washed by a lake as salt and life- 
leas as the Dead Sea. Young saw that irrigation was 
al! that was needed to make the ү productive, and 
that the mountain streams would furnlsh plenty of 
water. А dam was made and a few felda of potatoes 
planted. Some of the party remained, and Brigham 
returned with the rest to the winter-quarters on the 
Missouri. In 1848 the whole body of Mormons, 
under his orders, made: the нө aer the plains, 
suffering severe hardships, and marking the road with 
the graves of thelr dead. When they arrived at the 
valley, they found it a desert that looked as forbid- 
ding as anything they had passed through. Starva- 
tion stared them in the face. Brigham quelled all 
mutinies, however. He scolded, pleaded, threatened, 
and prophesied, With a reslstless energy he set them 
all at work, directing thelr labors and controlling 
thelr domestic affairs, He told foolish anecdotes to 
make them laugh; got up dances and theatrical 
performances, and songs in every way to make them 
cheerful and contented, 


HOSTILITIES IN UTAH. 


After a year or two of privation the colony began 
to flourish. In 1849, after the cession of the terri- 
tory to the United States, a convention was held, and 
the State of Deseret” was organized, with Brigham 
Young as Governor, Congress refused to admit it, 
and organized the Territory of Utah in the succeed- 
ing year. President Fillmore appointed Young Ter- 
ritorial Governor, The other officers were Gentiles, 
and did not arrive until 1851. The stream of emi- 
gration to California, passing through the Mormon 
settlement, rapidly enriched them by making a con- 
stant market at high prices for the cattle, grain,'and 
vegetables, which the Territory began to produce In 
abundance. In 1854 Col, Steptoe came to Utah with 
three hundred troops and а commission in his pocket 
as Governor; but the adroit Mormon leader was de- 
termined not to lose his civil authority. With the 
ald of two Mormon women he entrapped the new 
Governor, and forced him to sign s resignation and 
а recommendation of himself for continuance in 


office. He held the place, quarrelling all the time 


with the Federal courts, until 1857, when President 
Buchanan appointed Alfred Cumming to succeed 
Ыш. An armed Mormon mob had ken up а 


United States court. The Federal authority was 
openly defled, and the Judges left the Territory. 
e Mormons were now lu open rebellion. President 
Buchanan sent an army of three thousand men 
across the plains, under command of Col. Albert 
Sidney Johnston, to subdue them. Brigham Young 
98 to defend the es leading to Salt Lake 
ey, and armed his militia. The Mouotain Mead- 
ow massacre, the blackest blot on Mormon annale, 
occurred during the excitement caused by the ap- 
proach of the troops, when a fierce hatred was devel- 
oped against the Gentile population. Young gave 
up hie war plans as Johnston's army neared the Mor- 
mon seitlements, and opened negotiations which re- 
sulted in hie acceptance of the new Territorial Gov- 
егпог. He was often іп hot water with the Federal 
authorities afterwards, and rumors of a Mormon war 
frequently came over the plains; bat he was too 
sagacious to provoke an actual collision. His subes- 
nent history is the history of the development of 
e Mormon element in Utah, the culmination of ita 
power, and ita decline by reason of the growing 
pm of the Gentile population brought in by the 
Pacific Railroad. Young maintained his hold on the 
t body of his superstitious followers to the last. 
here were a number of achisms, however, and the 
contact with the civilization of the Kast, through the 
travel over the rallroad, and the opening of mines by 
Gentile capital and labor, was steadily undermining 
his power. 
POLYGAMY, 

The institution of polygamy may be said to be of 
Brigham Young's own establishment, It is true the 
firat revelation sanctioning it came to Joseph Smith, 
and the prophet preached the new doctrine of plural- 
ity; but this was done in a fartive kind of way, with 
many denials to calm the rising anger of the sur- 
rounding Gentiles and of many of the Mormons. 
The revelation is sald to have been first given at 
Nauvoo in 1843. The denials were made publicly, 
repestedly, and with all possible solemnity over the 
signatures of Smith and his chief associates. It was 
not until the Mormons were firmly established In 
Utah that Brigham ventured to proclaim to the world 
what had been for nine years the most characteristic, 
although esoteric, doctrine of the church, The dis- 
closure was made at a meeting of the Salnts In Sep- 
tember, 1852. Tou heard Brother Pratt state this 
Án sald Brigham, *'that a revelation would be 
read this afternoon which was given previous to 
Joseph's death. It contains a doctrine a small part 
of the world la opposed to, but I can dellver a proph- 
есу upon it. Though that doctrine has not been 

by the elders, this people have belleved in 
t for years, The revelation will be read to you. 
The principle spoken p by Brother Pratt this 
morning we belleve In. any others are of the same 
mind. They sre ignorant of what we are doing in 
our social capacity. They have cried out, ‘Proclaim 
It!’ but it would not do a few years ayo; everythin 
must come in its time, аз there Is a time for all 
things. I am now ready to proclaim it. This revela- 
tlon been in my possession for many years, and 
who has known it? None but those who should 


know lt.“ Then the revelation was read. It 15 long, 
verbose, and ridiculous, The important section 
the following: 


“Tf any man espouse a vi 
pouse another, and the fret 
the next section v icky heavy 
wife who refuses 


‚ and desires to es- 
ve ber consent |Note: 
nishment upon any 
consent}; and If he espouse 


the second, and they are virgins and have yowed to 
no other man, then is he justified; he cannot commit 
adultery, for they are given unto him; for he cannot 
commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him 
and to none else; and if he have ten virgins given 
unto him by thie law he cannot commit adultery, for 
they belong to him and are given unto him; therefore 
1а he justified, They аге given unto him to — 4 
and replenish the earth, according to my command- 
ment.’ 

The revelation made a tremendous atir among the 
Gentiles, and for a while broke up numbers of the 
miseions in England and the States; but the Mormons 
In Utah were well prepared for it. Brigham himself 
had long been a polygamist. Ніз first wife was Mary 
Ann Angell. а second, Lucy Decker Seely, he 
married in Nauvoo, and his third while in winter- 
quarters in Nebraska; and as soon as he got hia peo- 
ple established in Utah, he urged all Mormons, es- 

lally the bishops, apostles, and elders, to follow 

is example, Polygamy became general, and a "p. 
ру of women was obtained from the converts in 

ngland, Wales, Denmark, and other countries, who 
were usually of the ignorant peasant class, and were 
told диод of the peculiar Institution of Utah until 
they arrived there. From being permitted to the 
Saints, polygamy came to be enjoined, and Brigham 
promulgated a revelation to the effect that the men 
who had great numbers of wives and children would 
have the highest glory and authority in heaven. 


BEIGHAM’S WIVES. 


It was never easy to ascertain in Salt Lake City 
how many wives Brigham had. The Gentiles had 
different reports, and the Mormons, when questioned, 
usually replied that they did not meddle with the 
President's" family affairs, The most authentic ac- 
counts in late years placed the number at twenty- 
three, and the number of women ‘‘sealed’” to him 
brought the total up to fifty-two. In 1866 he had 
twenty-nine regular wives, who were all named and 
descri in a work by Mrs. C. V. Waite, called The 
Mormon Prophet and his Harem, published by Hurd 
& Houghton. Most of them lived in a large build- 
ing called the Lion House," and had rooms like 
boarders in а hotel. The first wife had a house to 
herself, however, and for the favorite, Amelia Fol- 
aom, who usually accompanied Brigham to the 
theatre and in his drives, a handsome dwelling was 
built, with a private pass leading to the Preel- 
dent’s office. In his later life Brigham established 
homes in a number of the smaller towns of the 
Territory, which he had occasion now and then to 
visit, One of his wives—about the twentieth in 
order—Eliza Snow, was в woman of some intellect- 
ual ability and a writer of Brigham prac- 


сед entire Impartiality in the allotment of affection 


and worldly comforta among plural wives; but in 
practice, like Eastern Sultans, һе was usually ruled 
by а favorite. As to the prophet’s children, their 
name is legion. He provided carefully for their edu- 


cation. Some of his sons exhibit buelnese 
talent, one being the President of the Salt Lake 
Rallrosd, Many of the daughters grew up beautiful 


and accomplished women. The father instilled hie 
religious fanaticism Into their minds, and gave them, 
as they came of age, іп polygamous marriage to his 
prominent supporters, Two of them married the 
ваше man and at the same time, it is said. The 
fifteenth, or, according to some reckonings, the 
nineteenth, wife was Ann Ellza, whom he mar- 
ried in 1868, and who has recently earned celebrity 
by lecturing on the horrors of Mormonism and suing 
the prophet for a divorce. 'The United States Court 
In Salt Lake City denled the petition on the ground 
x the marriage was polygamous, and therefore 
null, 

There із not space here to go Into a history of 
polygamy as it rose and flourished іп the Mormon 
Church. It reached Иа climax in Utah In 1856, 
when а general demoralization seized upon the com- 
munity and the moat abominable practices prevailed ; 
whole families of girls belng in some cases married 
with their mother to the same msn. Divorces be- 
came exceedingly frequent, and there were instances 
of women being divorced and re-married nine or ten 
times, Vulgarity of language in public discourses 
and private speech became so common that many 
Mormons were themselves disgusted, and a reaction 
set in. А powerful influence working against polyg- 
y In late yaara has been the Increase of the cost 
of living in Utah, which has restrained the young 
men from following the precepte and example of 
thelr elders, It is as much as they want to do to 
support опе wife, now that the women аге no longer 
satisfied with а sun-bonnet and а calico dress, but 
must have the latest fashions in apparel, and must 
live like the Gentiles, instead of on corn and pota- 
toes, as in the early times of the Territory. 


THE COURTS AGAINST POLYGAMY. 

Only one serious effort was ever made to break 
down the Institution of polygamy bz the aid of the 
courts. During the year 1871 the Federal officisla 
in Utah, headed by Chief-Justice McKean of the 
Bupreme Court of the Territory, began an organized 
attack upon the polygamists, which necessarily in- 


volved a personal attack upon Brigham Young. At 


the September term of that court, objections were 
made to the ory pae of several Mormons of prom- 
Inence as grand jurors on the ground that they were 
living in open violation of the law of the land in 
practising polygamy.  Chief-Justice McKean ren- 
dered a characteristic decision, sustaining the chal- 
lenges with a florid eloquence seldom heard on the 
bench, and combating the argament that polygamy 
was a religious р се, and could therefore claim 
the benefit of a religions toleration secured by the 
Constitation. He closed his opinion by declaring 
that "when the burglar {s a fit juror to inquire into 
the crime of barglary; when the robber is a fit juror 


to Inquire into the crime of larceny; when the assas- 
sin la а fit juror to inquire Into the crime of murder, 
—then the bigamist, who swears in substance that 
his crimes are his rellglon, may be в fit juror to in- 

uire Into the crimes of bigamy and adultery." The 

udge concluded: But, thanks to centuries of 
Christian civilization, that time ів not now; and, 
judging from the steady progress of the human race, 
that time will never come.” At the same term of 
court a number of prominent Mormona were indicted 
under в statute of the Territory, which prescribed 
в penalty of imprisonment (not exceeding ten years 
and not less than six months) and a fine to the crime 
of unlawful cohabitation or pas and groes lewd- 
ness," Brigham Young himself was among those 
indicted, as was also Daniel A. Welle, Mayor of Salt 
Lake City. Young was brought before the court on 
the 8d of October. Judge McKean refused to allow 
him to give ball, but granted him the privilege of 
being imprisoned in his own house. The Judge also 
overruled & motion to quash the indictment. One 
conviction was reached under these suits, that of 
Thomas Hawkins, whose first wife brought suit 
against him for adultery. He was sentenced to three 
years hard labor and a fine of $500, Judge McKean 
explaining that he did not wish his judgment to be 
“во severe as to seem vindictive, or so light as to 
seem to trifle with justice.“ 

This passage from his speech in passing sentence 
was evidently almed at the head of the Mormon 
Church: My experience in Utah’ has been such 
that, were I to fine you only, I am satisfied the fine 
would be paid ont of other funds than yours, and 
thus you would go free—abeolutely free—from all 
punishment; and then those men who mislead the 
people would make thousands of others believe that 
God had ment the money to pay the fine; that God 
had prevented the court from sending you to prison; 
that by a miracle you had been rescued from the au- 
thorities of the United States, I must look to it 
that my present gives no aid and comfort *o such 
men." No other conviction was ever reached, either 
in these cases or in the indictments found subse- 
quently against Young and others for the murder 
of Buck at Iron Springs, in 1857, abont the time 
of the conflict with Cumming, the newly-appointed 
Territorial Governor, These indictments were evi- 
dently brought in the hope that they might help to 
break the Mormon leaders, but they came to noth- 
tng. The funds of the court were insuficient to 
defray the expenses of these trials, and Judge Mc- 
Kean and Attorney-General Bates visited Wasbing- 
ton and applied 1o Congress in December, 1871, for 
ап appropriation. But such slight prospect as ex- 
isted of thelr getting funds to carry on the war 
= 7 11 Was ore by » unanimous de- 

sion of the United States Supreme Court, ate ps | 
опе of Judge McKean’s test cases. In this he h 
advanced an absurd and fantastical theory to the 
effect that the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Utah was in some way а part of, or allied to, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, The decision 
of the court showed plalnly that Judge McKean was 
either Ignorant of the law, or willing to pervert It to 
баш his object, and the judicial crusade nat 

ormonism was over. It had never gained any 
great pornise sympathy, йз It was evidently a fight 
made by one faction In war upon another, rather 
than a honest attempt to do away with a great evil, 


THE DANITES. 


The blackest apota in the history of the Mormon 
Church are the murders and crimes committed by 
the Danltes.““ This was the name given to an or- 
ganization of cut-throats who committed the most 
atrocious crimes without suffering the slightest pen- 
alty of the law, or forfeiting the favor of the Mormon 
leaders, under whose orders It was often evident that 
they were acting. It was a eworn society, the mem- 
bers being pl , according to the confession of 
John D. „ ‘Чо obey all orders of the priesthood 
of the Mormon Church, to do any and all things ав 
commanded," From this order were selected ‘the 
Destroying Angels of the Mormon Church," who 
undoubtedly acted under the personal direction of 
Y himself. Books on books might be filled 
with the record of thelr brutal murders, mysterious 
or unconcealed associations, as it was e best, 
and wholesale massacres. Many of the Instances 
already on record would seem incredible if it had 
not long ago been seen that the number and atrocity 
of these crimes could bardly be exaggerated. One 
instance that is nurrated ia that of the revenge which 
Hickman, the "Dante" took upon в man 
by the name of Drown, who sued him upon s prom- 
fesory note. A few days after Drown had obtained 
Judgment on the he was lu а friend's house in 

alt Lake City, when Hickman and seven or eight of 
the **Danites" appeared and called to Drown to come 
out, He refusing, they dismounted, burst ín the 
doors, and shot the offending Drown and his friend, 
both dying of their wounds. The ''Danites" were 
not molested, At the same term of conrt, а сен туч 
named Pike in the United States forces was indicted 
for asesult with intent to kill, upon the son of a 
Mormon Bishop named Spencer. Pike was arrested 
and brought to Salt Lake City, and the next day was 
shot by Spencer who stepped up behind him for that 

urposé. Spencer then rode off with the Danltes.“ 
This was all in revenge for a blow, and a leading 
Mormon paper commended the young man for his 
bravery, The courts took no action in either case. 
Ann Eliza Young, Brigham’s rebellious wife, after 
charging upon him the crime of organizing and di- 
recting this murderous band, narrates this incident 
аз illustrating their methods: Henry Jones and 
his mother lived in a house near where I lived when 
agirl, We were startled from our sleep one night 
by loud cries and уер, No опе took апу по- 
tice of them; but in tbe morning aw was driven 
through the street of the city, con ' the dead 
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bodies of the murdered mother and son, with a 
placard attached, ‘Apostates, Beware!’ This was 
done ва an example to terrorize the people." Another 
and more notable instance of the same sanguinary 
spirit was the ''Morrisite massacre." One Morris 
undertook, with others, to start an offshoot of tha 
church. He alleged that Brigham was а false 
phet, and he the only true one. He went. with 
is followers, about thirty miles to the north of Salt 
Lake City, and encamped there in tents. Brigham 
Young quickly despatched the Mormon militia to 
root them out, under command of Daniel H. Wells, 
Lieutenant-General of the Nauvoo Legion (another 
name for Danites). They were all massacred. 
Whether true or not, these statements are of a kind 
with many that are known to be true about this se- 
crot society of assassins. Whenever it was neces- 
tary to remove an ambitions Mormon or an obnox- 
fous Gentile, to exterminate в whole settlement or 
surprise and destroy an emigrant train, these men 
were ready for the work, They were proficient in 
all varieties of murder, and the least horrible of 
their deeds was sufficient to prove the existence of 
that reign of terror which it was their business to 
sustain, and on which Young's authority so much 
depended, 
CHARACTER AND APPEARANCE, 


Brigham Young grew immensely rich. He owned 
farme, mines, and factories, and had large deposita 
the Bank of England. Probably his fortune 
amounted to several millions; but how much he 
chose to regard as belonging to himself, and how 
much to the church, ls not yet known. In person 
he was tall and stoutly built, and during the last ten 
ears rather corpulent. Не had a large head, а 
‘oad, florid countenance, reddish hair, and a fringe 
of beard of the same color, and a palr of small, keen, 
blue eyes. His habitual expression was bland and 
oily. At seventy he was active and vigorons, and 
looked no older than many men of fifty. Bayard 
Taylor, who visited the Prophet at Salt Lake City 
in 1870, gave the following description of him:— 

"I was ushered into a handsome, well-furnished 
room, divided by a wooden screen from a dim back 
office. The floor was carpeted; a circular table, with 
а great globe of gold fish, was in the centre, sofas 
and chairs were on either side, and the walls were 
covered with pictures, portraits of Joseph and Hy- 
rum Smith, Alpine landecapes, and а chromo tint 
of Blerstadt'a Sunshine and Shadow," which the 
artist had sent to Brigham Young. We took seats 
upon one of the sofas, whlle two or three strangers, 
apparently Mormons from the country, waited on 
the opposite опе. In 4 few minutes Brigham Young 
came out from his office. At the first glance you 
would take him to be а successful bank or railroad 
мма), and his quick, straightforward, business- 

ke manner carries out the impression, After he is 
seated, howaver, and you have a chance of perg 
his features more closely, the signe of a quality wi 
which bank presidents are not accustomed to deal 
begin to manifest themselves, He із both short and 
broad, but his thickness gives the impression of 
strength rather than corpulence. Although sixty- 
nine years old, there is no y In bis sandy hair, 
and his small blue eyes are keen and full of power, 
His head is large and approaching to squareness in 
its form, and his complexion is s strong, healthy 
төй, His thin, firm-set mouth and large jaws ex- 
press an indomitable energy. The gen парсер, 
raion of his face is at once reticent and watchful^ 
In his таа there was the blandness of an ac- 
‘quired rather than a natural courtesy, His volce is 
mild, even-toned, and agreeable, and I can imagine 
that he might make himself fascinating to women, 
most of whom find a pecullar charm іп а playful and 
purring lion. Не sald but little at first, and, I 
thonght, seemed to be a himself secretly at 
bay for questions which I did not intend to ask. 
By-and-by, when I referred to the similarity of the 
scenery to that of Asia Minor, and led the conversa- 
Won to the resources of the Territory, he spoke freely 
and fluently, and gave me considerable information 
concerning the remote southern counties, On all 
points of material growth he was frankly commu- 
nicative. While he was talking, I studied his face 
sufficiently to detect the three chief qualities of his 
nature—great prudence, great determination, and 
great bellef in himself.” 

The reverence of the Orthodox Mormons for 
Brigham Young exceeded that of Catholics for the 
Pope, and they sought his counsel in all Important 
business and family affairs. They believed him a 
God in embryo, destined to reign over a celestial 
kingdom in the future life. In his death the Mor- 
mon Church has undoubtedly received a fatal blow. 
Al) ite men of intellect and force of character joined 
It in Its infancy, and but few of them are left. Its 
later proselytes were drawn from the ignorant 
classes. Among the second generation, now men 
In middle lifa, no one has developed capacity for suc- 
ceéssfully wearing the mantle of the Prophet. 


Interview between Horade Greeley and Brigham 
Young. 
THE MORMON LEADER'S VIEWS. 
Horace Greeley's noted interview with Brigham’ 
Y was reported by himself as followe. It took 
lace in 1859, when Mr. eremi, ders on his way to 
alifornia. It will be seen that Young's replies give, 
in a condensed form, the teachings of the Mormon 
Church :— 

My friend, Dr. Bernhisel, M.C., took me this after- 
noon, by appointment, to meet Brigham Young, 
President of the Mormon Church, who had expressed 
а willingness to recelve me at two Р.М. e were 
very cordially welcomed at the door by the President, 
who led us into the second-story parior of the largest 
of his houses (he has three), where I was introduced 
to Heber С. Kimball, Gen, Wells, Gen. Ferguson, 


Albert Carrington, Ellas Smith, and several other 
leading men in the church, with two full-grown sons 
of the President. After some unimportant conver- 
sation on general topics, I atated that I had come In 
quest of fuller knowledge respecting the doctrines 
and polity of the Mormon Church, and would like to 
ask some questions bearing directly on these, if there 
were no objection. President Young, avowing his 
willingness to respond to all pertinent Inquiries, the 
conversation proceeded substantially as follows: 

Н. G.—Am I to regard Mormonism (во called) as a 
new religion, or as simply a new development of 
Christianity ? 

B. F.— We hold that there can be no true Christ- 
ian Church without a priesthood directly commis- 
sioned by, and in Immediate communication with, the 
Son of and Savior of marikind. Such a church 
is that of the Latter Day Saints, called by their ene- 
mies Mormons. We know no other that even pre- 
n to have present and direct revelations of God's 
will. 

H. G.—Then Iam to understand that a regard 
all other churches professing to be Christian as the 
Church of Rome regards all churches not in com- 
munlon with itself,—as schiamatic, heretical, and out 
of the way of salvation? 

В. Y.—Yes, substantially. 

H. G.—Apart from this, in what respect do your 
doctrines differ essentially from those of our Ortho- 
dox Protestant churches,—the Baptist or Methodist, 
for example? 

B. Y.—We bold the doctrines of Christianity as 
revealed ir tha Old and New Testaments, also in the 
Book of Mormon, which teaches the same cardinal 
truths, and those only. 

H. G.—Do you believe in the doctrine of the Trinity ? 

B. Y.—We do; but not exactly as it ie held by 
other churches. We belleve In the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, as equal, but not identical,— 
not аз one person (being). We belleve in all the 
Bible teaches on this gubſeet. 

H. G.—Do you believe in а personal devil, а dis- 
tinct, conscious, spiritual being, whose nature and 
acts are essentially malignant and evil? 

B. Y.—We do. 

H. - Bid you hold the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment 

B. Y.—Wedo; though aps not exactly as other 
churches do. We believe It as the Bible teaches it. 

H. G.—I understand that you regard baptism by 
immersion sa essential ? 

B. F.— We do, 

H. G.—Do you practise infant baptism ? 

B. Y.—No. 

H. G.—Do you make removal to these valleys obll- 
gatory on your converts? 

B. Y.—They would consider themselves tly 
aggrieved if they were not Invited hither, We hold 
to such a gathering together of God's people as the 
Bible foretells, and that this ls the place, and now is 
the time appointed for its consummation. 

Н. G.—The predictions to which you refer have 
usually, I think, been underatood to indicate Jernsa- 
lem (or Judea) as the place of such gathering? 

B. ¥.—Yes, for the Jews; not for others, 

Н. G.— What is the position of your church with 
respect to slavery ? 

. Y.—We consider it of divina institution, and 
not to be abolished until the curse pronounced on 
Ham shal! have been removed from his descendants, 

Н. G.—Are any slaves now held In this Territory ? 

B. Y.—There are. 

H. G.—Do your territorial laws uphold slavery ? 

B. Y.—Those laws are printed,—you can read for 
yourself. If slaves are brought here by those who 
owned them In the States, we do not favor thelr es- 
cape from the service of those owners. 

. G—Am Ito infer that Utah, if admitted аз а 
member of the Federal Union, will be а slave State? 

B. Y.—No; she will be a free State. Slavery here 
would pn useless and unprofitable. I ard It 
generally аз в curse to the masters. I myself hire 
many 1 гв, and pay them fair wages; I could not 
afford to own them. can do better than subject 
myself to an obligation to feed and clothe their fami- 
lies, to provide and care for them in sickness and 
health. Utah is not adapted to slave labor. 

Н. G.—Let me now enlightened with regard 
more especially to your church polity. I understand 
that you require each member to pay over one-tenth 
of all he produces or earns to the church. 

B. Y.—That is a requirement of our faith. There 
is no compulsion as to the payment. Each member 
acts In the premises according to his pleasure, under 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

Н. G.—What ie done with the proceeds of thjs 


tiring? 

B. Y.—Part of it ls devoted to building temples 
and other places of worshlp; part to helplug the poor 
and needy converts on their way to thie country; 
and the largeet portion to the support of the poor 
among the Saints. 

Н. @,—1а попе of it pald to bishops and other dig- 
nitaries of the church ? л 

B. Y.—Not one penny. No bishop, no elder, no 
deacon, or other church officer, receives any compen- 
sation for his official services. A blehop is often re- 
quired to put his hand fn his own pocket, and pro- 
vide therefrom for the poor of his charge; but he 
never receives anything for bie services. 

H. G.—How, then, do your ministers live? 

B. Y.—By the labor of thelr own hands, like the 
first Apostles. Every bishop, every elder, may be 
daily seen at work in the feld or the shop, Ike his 
nelghbors; every minister of the church has his 
propre Баш by which he earns the bread of his 
amily; he who cannot or will not do the church's 
work for nothing Is not wanted |n her service; even 
our lawyers (pointing to General F n and an- 
other present, who are the regular lawyers of the 


church) are paid nothing for their services; I am the 
only person In the church who has not a regular call- 
ing apart from the church's service, and I never re- 
celved one farthing from her treasury. If I obtain 
anything from thé tithing-house, I am charged with 
and pay for it, just as any one else would. The clerks 
In the tithing-store are pald like other clerks; but no 
one dis oror phia for any service pertaining to the 
mintatry. e think a man who cannot make his 
living aside from the ministry of Christ, unsuited to 
that office. I am called rich, and consider myself 
worth $250,000; but no dollar of it was ever paid me 
by the church, or for any service as a minister of the 
everlasting gospel, I lost nearly all I had when we 
were broken up in Mlasouri, and driven from that 
State. I was nearly atripped again when Joseph 
Smith was murdered, and we were driven from Ili- 
nols; but nothing was ever made up to me by the 
church, nor by any one, I belleve I know now how 
to acquire property, and how to take care of it. 

H.G ап you give me any rational explanation 
of the aversion and hatred with which your people 
are generally regarded by those 8 they 
have lived, and with whom they have brought 
directly 1n contact ? 

B. Y.—No other explanation than is afforded by 
the crucifixion of Christ and the kindred treatment 
of God's ministers, prophets, and sainta in all ages. 

H. G.—1 know that a new sect is always descried 
and traduced ; that it ls hardly ever deemed respecta- 
ble to belong to one; that the Baptists, Quakers, 
Methodists, Universalists, etċ., have each in their 
turn been regarded, in the infancy of their sect, аа 
the offecouring of the earth; yet I cannot remember 
that elther of them were ever generally represented 
and regarded by the older sects of their early days, 
as thieves, robbers, murderers. 

B, ¥.—If you will consult the contemporary Jew- 
ish accounts of the life and acts of Jesus Christ, you 
will find that he and his disciples were accused of 
every abominable deed and purpose, robbery and 
murder Included. Such а work ia still extant, and 
may be found by those who seek it, 

Н. G.—What do you say of the so-called Danites, 
or y aui Na belonging to your church ? 

B. Y.—What do you say? I know of no such 
band, no such persons or organization. I hear of 
them only in the slanders of our enemies. 

H. G,—With regard, then, to the grave question 
on which your doctrines and practices are avowedly 
at war with those of the Christian world—that of a 
plurality of wives,—is the system of your church ac- 
ceptable to the majority of Its women? 

B. Y.—They could not be more averse to 16 than I 
was when it was first revealed to me aa the divine 
will. I think they generally accept it, аз I do, as the 
Mou ral Ja pol ? 

. G.—How gene polygamy among yon 

B. Y.—l could not say. Some of those present 
(heads of the church) have each but one wife; others 
haye more; each determines what is his individual 

uty. 

Н. G.—Whati!s the largest number of wives be- 
longing to any one man? 

. Y.—I have fifteen; I know no one who has 
more; but some of those sealed to me are old ladies 
whom I regard rather as mothers than wives, but 
whom I have taken home to cherish and support. 

Н. G.—Does not the Apostle Paul say that a bishop 
should be husband of one wife? 

B. Y.—So we hold. We do not regard any but а 
married man as fitted for the office of bishop. But 
the Apostle does not forbid а bishop having more 
wives than one, 

H. G.—Does not Christ say that he who puts away 
hia wife, or marries one whom another has pnt away, 
commits adultery ? 

B. Y.—Yes; and I hold that no man should ever 
pat away a wife except for adultery,—not always even 

ог that. Such is my individual view of the matter. 
Ido not always ssy that wives have never been put 
away in our church, but that I do not approve of their 
practice. 

H.G.—How do you regard what is commonly 
termed the Christian Sabbath ? 

B. Y.—As в divinely appointed day of rest, We 
enjoin all to rest from secular labor on thatday. We 
would have no man enslaved to the Sabbath, but we 
enjoin all to respect and enjoy It. 

The Mountain Mesdow Massacre. 

During the summer of 1857 a large train of eml- 
grants from Arkansasa started for California. They 
numbered one hundred and оу soule, and, accord- 
Ing to an officer of the United Ststes Army, constl- 
tuted the finest train that had ever crossed the Plains, 
The train was owned by wealthy men, and had fine 
stock, richly ornamented carriages for the women and 
children, and a considerable snm of money in its pos- 
session. Reaching Salt Lake City In safety, the emi- 
grants were advised to take the Southern trail, the 
old route being liable to obstruction by snow. When 
two thousand miles south of Salt Lake they inquired 
of prominent Mormona where good pastures for thelr 
stock could be found, and were directed to Mountain 
Meadow. The day after they left Cedar City a coun- 
ell of Mormon leaders was held, and it is believed 
the massacre was then determined upon. On the 
same night about sixty white men, in Indian dis- 

lse, with a large number of genulne eavages, fol- 

owed the emigrants, who were overtaken the next 
morning while at breakfast. Without а note of warn- 
Ing a volley was discharged іп their midat, and ten or 
twelve persons were killed outright. The astonished 
emigrants hastily recovered from thelr surprise, and 
prepared for defence. For five days and nights the 
withstood the attacks, Unable to overcome the emi- 
grants In opas fight, the Mormons at last resorted to 
strategy. The firing waa suspended, and the Indians 
apparently disappeared, On the morning of the sixth 
day s wagon-load of white men, carrying the United 
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States flag, appeared in the valley. The emigrants 
sent out a in gay attire and cordiaily received the 
new arrivals us thelr defenders. Among the men in 
the wagon were John D. Lee and Isaac C. Haight, 
who at once charged the emigrants with having pol- 
soned a certain spring from which Indians haud k 
and died. Lee and Haight sald this was the cause of 
the Indian attack, and offered to bring about a treaty 
of peace, "They then retired, and !n в few hours re- 
turned, saying that the Indians were greatly enraged, 
and insisted upon a surrender of the emigrants’ prop- 
erty and arms and the return of the whole party to 
the Kast by the route they had come, The terms 
were to by the emigrants, and, with the Mor- 
mons AS golden, they 283 northward on foot. 
After wal » mile they entered athicket of scrub 
oaks near a large pile of rocks. Here the Indians 
and diagulaed white men were concealed, John D. 
Lee gave the signal, Halt!“ and the bloody work 


GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MASSACRE, 


"Suddenly," wrote a correspondent of the Sacra- 
mento Becord-Union recently, Lee bronght his gun 
to his ae s mp дї А порча а t А А 
wagon, ng her lustantly. It was the Or 
the massacre. Indians rose from behind ае 
painted Mormons stepped from behind concealmenta, 
and all along the line the men and women were shot 
down Ike cattle in the shambles, while Lee and his 
alda dragged women and youths from the wagons and 
cut thelr throats from ear to ear, It was the most 
heartless, cold-blooded deed that ever disgraced the 
pages of history. The cowardly assassins could not 

үе performed one single act that would have added 
to the blackness of thelr perfidy; they feigned friend- 
ship and sympathy; they induced those poor men to 
lay aside every weapon and then shot them down like 
dogs. The venerable gray-headed clergymen, the 
sturdy farmers, the stalwart young men, and the 
beardless youths,—al] were cut down one by one, aud 
above their dead bodies waved the Stars aud Stripes. 
Sick women, too il] to leave the corral, were driven 
up to the ecene of slaughter, butchered and stripped. 
Some of the Б men refused to јоіц In the dis- 

eful work. Jim Pearce was shot by hls own 
ather for protecting a girl that was crouched at his 
feet! The bullet cut a deep gash In his face, and the 
furrowed scar ls there to-day. Lee is said to have 
shot а girl who was clinging to his son.“ 

The property of those murdered people was quietly 
divided among the Mormons, and it was not until а 
year afterward that it was proven that white men had 
anything to do with the deed. A man who visited 
the scene elght days after the massacre sald on the 
trial of Lee in 1875, that he saw the bodies of mar- 
dered emigrants left without a particle of clothing, 
save a torn stocking-leg that clung to the ankle of 
onebody. There were one hundred and twenty-seven 
bodies in all, and all except one—a beautiful lady— 
bore the marks of wolves' teeth and ravens' beaks. 
Most of the bodles had been thrown Into three piles, 
distant from each other about two and a half rods. 


TRIAL AND SENTENCE OF LEE. 


All possible efforts were made to prevent any 
knowledge of this monstrous wickedness from ever 
coming forth to the world, - No survivor waa left to 
tell the tale, Every man engaged in the murders 
was pledged to secrecy, and Brigham Young com- 
manded his leaders not to talk of it even among 
themselves. But in the course of time, as fact after 
fact came out, he was generally belleved to be one of 
the guilty men. In July, 1875, he was tried, but the 
jury disagreed. In September, 1876, he was again 
tried, found Еау, and sentenced to be execnted 
January 20, 1877. The law of Utah gave him the 
choice of being beheaded, banged, or shot; he chose 
the latter. A stay of proceedings was granted, pend- 
ing an appeal, but on February 11, 1877, the verdict 
of guilty was approved, and Lee was remanded to 
the court below for sentence. On March 23, 1877, 
he was shot over the graves of his victims at Moun- 
tain Meadow, his last words being, *Let them shoot 
the balls through my heart. Don't let them mangle 
my body." Thus did jastice revenge the horrible 
deeds of September 15, 1857. Lee declared, on the 
day of Ма death, that he was resigned to his fate; 
that he had used his utmost endeavors to save the 
emigrantas, and that he was ‘‘sacrificed to satisfy feel- 
1 and used to gratify parties,” 

exact motives which led to the massacre will 
probably never be known. In his confession Lee 
said that when he reported the massacre to Brigham 
Young, the latter sald: "Brother Lee, not a drop of 
innocent blood has been shed; I have direct evidence 
from God that the act waa a just one, —that it was in 
accord with God's will.” As to Brigham Young's 
part in planning the murders Lee's confession was 
vague. He fade no distinct charge which seriously 
implicated Young. But his statements of what oc- 
carred between Ыш and Young after the massacre, 
1f true, would seem to show that Young was at least 
an "o a oe after the fact. All the statements im- 


plicáting Young were denied by him at the time. In 
an arti published In 1875, Ann Eliza Young, who 
was then seeking a divorce from Brigham Young, 


sald: “The feeling has long been entertained by Gen- 
tiles and Apostles in Utah, and even among many of 
the Saints, that Brigham Young gave the order him- 
self for the massacre. Not only was the jewelry 
taken from the emigrants worn by the leading Mor- 
mona, but Brigham Young used for many years to 
ride in a carriage taken from the emigrants,” — New 
York Tribune. . 


"TuzRE is one good thing about babies," says a 
late traveller, they never ch We have girls of 
the period, men of the world; but the baby is the 
same self. ‚ fearless, laughing, voracious lit- 
tle heathen in all ages and in all countries.” 


HROMANISM IN BOSTON. 


The Evangelical Alliance held {ta first meeting after 
the vacation, in. the Melonaon, yesterday morning, 
The Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D.D., ade ап ду 
upon the Rlee and Progress of Romanism In Bos- 
ton." The essayist began by stating that he did not 
intend to eulogize or anathematize the Catholic 
Church, but to simply present а comprehensive, hls- 
torical sketch of Romanism in Boston. Не first 
spoke briefly of the early days, when the lawa pro- 
vided banishment or death as the penalty to be in- 
flieted upon a Catholic priest who might venture 
among the Puritane of Boston, and then alluded to 
the time immediately after the Revolution, when the 
Catholic population of Boston consisted of about 
thirty Irishmen, with afew Frenchman and Span- 
liards. From the time of the Revolution, when the 
old, harsh laws were repealed, the Catholic Church 
began to make progress, The first church was ballt 
in 1803, thongh public services had been held for 
several years before that time. In 1825 there were 
in New England 15,000 Catholics, abont one-half of 
whom were In Boston, 3 priesjs, and 8 churches, only 
one of which was worthy of the name. In 1877 the 
statistics of the church in New England were as 
follows: 1 archbishop, 6 biehops, 540 priests, 508 
churches, 167 chapels and stations, 2 colleges, 168 
ecclesiastical students, 32 academies and select schools, 
86 parlsh schools, 15 asylums, 6 hospitals, and & pop- 
ulation estimated st 900,000. There are in Boston 
90 churches and chapele; 1 Portuguese, 1 Italian, 1 
German, 3 under the direction of Jesulte, 89 priests 
(14 of whóm are Jesuita), 4 convents, 0 asylums and 
hospitals containing 1275 children. and caring in the 
course of a year for 70 patients, 9 parochia! schools, 
taught by 85 sisters and 12 brothers, and containing 
4688 pupils. Sinca 1840 the Catholic churches in 
Boston had Increased five-fold, and those of the four 
leading Evangelical denominations, Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, Baptist, and Eplacopal, a little more 
than two-fold. Then, bealdes, the Catholic churches 
were larger asa rule than the Protestant, and had each 
three or four audlences every Sunday. The speaker 
said that, according to the editor of the Pilot, the 
Catholica nutnbered half the population of Boston; 
but his own estimate was that they were not more 
than thirty-five per cent. He said that it was claimed 
in a recent article In the Catholic World, and Dr. 
Nathan Allen's calculations seemed to substantiate 
the claim, that the Catholics, with twenty-five per 
cent, of the population of New England, had seventy- 
five per cent. of the births. The евзауіві, in closing, 
said that though the Catholle Church in America 
was now in a better condition than ever to take care 
of those who belonged to her, she seemed to be ont 
of joint with the progress of the time, and, there- 
fore, could not expect to keep up In the race of the 
next hundred years. At the conclualon of the стаў 
short E speeches were made by Rev. H. M. 
Parsons, Rev. Mr. Carleton, Rev. Doremus Clark, 
Rev, Asa Bullard, and others. The meeting ad- 
journed until November 12.— Advertiser, Sept. 11. 

— . — 


E GAIL HAMILTON 
ON “THR DISTORTED WAY OF MAKING OONVERTS TO CHRIST- 
IANITY," 


Much debate Is characterized as useless on ques- 
tionable grounds, What ls a mere trulsm to the 
comprehenslon of the critic may be matter of doubt 
to the Inferior Intellect of the congressman, and even 
of hie constituent. It ів not enough for the hard- 
money man to know that a specio basie is best; he 
must get the “‘paper-mopey’’ man to belleve it also. 
It is not enough for the granger to know that the 
cost of transportation ів too high; he must put the 
railroad man under conviction of sin. Whatever le 
of broad and vital interest !» not likely to be рем 
in the House without (protó and even heated 
debate, no matter how closely It may have been dis- 
cussed In committee, 

Religious papers may well quarrel with Congress 
here. They "know a trick worth two" of these 
national debates. A minister preaches a sermon 
through, and lets no dug bark. We may think he 
has left out a fact or two in hie paeh on the 
atonement; that there is a flaw in his reasoning on 
original sin; & cloud in hie definition of the doctrine 
of substitution: but the good minister has put us 
under such training that we dare not open our lips, 
and he has it all his own way. Howlong would a 
sermon last, if, every time the Congregational Evan- 

lical preacher struck а snag, Brother Charles K. 

ipple and Brother Voysey and Brother Bisho 
Potter and Brother Falton and Brother Abbot an 
Brother Patton should rise and say, Will the gentle- 
man allow me to ask a single question? “Will the 
ntleman permit me to interrupt him а moment?" 
‘Will the gentleman grant me а few minutes of his 
time to correct & statement of fact?" “Will the 
gentleman kindly repeat his last assertion ?’’—if, in 
short, he were surrounded by eager antagonists, 
ready to claw and clutch at every lapse from logic, 
and every weak statement or forced inference? t 
me not be arraigned for a morer of sedition; but I 
sometimes think when I hear, as I sometimes do 
hear, a good man plodding serenely onward in the 
pulpit, assuming his premises, begging his questions, 
confounding his terms, mistaking assertions for con- 
clusions, and upsetting his dish generally, that it 
might not be wholly insalubrious to have a little 
useless debate" introduced into the churches. 
When I read in the Confession of Falch of the Pres- 
byterian Church, that ''elect Infants, dying Їп in- 
fancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ, . . . others, 
not elected, ...mnever truly come to Christ, an 
therefore cannot be saved," T think I should like to 
see that poor little non-eJect infant run the gauntlet 
of the debate in the House of Repreeentatives.— 
" Sermona to the Clergy,” р. 284. 


ZEAL OR IMPUDENOE? 


A correspondent of the Boston Chrisiian Register 
wrote some time since as follows :— 


In your last ізвсе one of your ''Brevitles" says: 
We question the right of self-appointed and brazen- 
faced religionista to thrust their meddlesome opera- 
tions into homes where they are unwelcome.” Let 
me glve you one of several Instances within my own 
parish limits, the past month. 

a А mother and daughter, living alone, are visited by 
а woman, who says she has heard there la sickness 
there, and asks to read with the Invalid. Rising to 
go she asks leave to bring а friend, and, after heal- 
tancy, confesses that the friend is а man, and her 
object is to have him pray and talk with the sick one. 
Leave 18 granted, ав such leave ів granted by quiet 
and lone people to the pushing and prying religlonlat. 

The man enters, and going up to the bed, abruptly 
exelaims: Tou are a very sick woman." The pa- 
tent replies: “I know that I have been very s 
but am better now, and trust to be well again.’ 
“Ате you afraid to die?" "І do not know that I am. 
I would like to live, but I do not fear death.” Are 
you a Christian?’ „That is a difficult question to 
answer, but I hope that I am.” Where do you go 
to church?” “I do not go anywhere now, I 
am unable to." What do you call yourself?” “I 
was brought up Orthodox, but my husband was & 
zealous Unitarian. I always went to church with 
him, and I call myself а Unitarian.” Hell and 
damnation! I see nothing before you but that. If 
me «логи die to-night уоп аге lost;" and he made 

в exit. 

On being told of this incident the next day, the 
physician said that ln nine cases in ten, such в con- 
veraation with a woman in such a condition would 
have thrown her Into convulsions. When а led 
to to know what they could do to be clear of such 
intrusions, аз they had no man in the house, I could 
only advise pou refusal to let any such people 
cross the threshold, 

I do not know that these and others are Mr. 
Moody's visitors. I do know that in one instance 
great indignation was expressed because a woman 
refused the offer made to have Mr. Sankey come and 
pray with her. If homes and sick-beds are to suffer 
from this kind of Invasion, It would seem as if the 
outrage committed under the name of the Gospel 
needed to be mat by the administration of the law. 


Poetry. 
[For THE INDEX.] 


THE FRIEND'S PHILOSOPHY. 


We know our God existeth, 
And to the spirit listeth; 
We know by his revealinga 
Unto our conscious feelings, 


A law indeed enduring, 
A blessedness securing, 
This oft our being filleth 
And to the apirit willeth, 


Concerning faith and duty 

And good and truth and beauty, 
A model thus we cherish, 

For we know it ne'er can perish, 


And thongh Nature's royal forces 
Are constant in their conrses, 

Yet through the soul's clear vision „ 
We view the heart's Elysian. 


For in God's vast creation 

We find no dread negation; 

Bat the Infinite is near us 

With an inward voice to cheer us! 


‘This їй powerful in attraction— 
It is manifold in action, 

And is graciousness to all 

Who heed its righteous call! 


And as river or an ocean 

"Tis perpetual in its motion, 
With its energies Increasing, 
And a love that is unceasing! 


Yes, tis reason, speech, and feeling, 
Fon to each man appealing, 

With foroes all internal, 

And a love that is supernal! 

What wonder then we love it? 
What wonder that we covet? 


That blessed spring duernal, 
That Holy power ETEBNAL! 


DaviD NEWPORT. 


Азвгмотон, ninth month ist, 1877. 
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AT РотонкккрвіЕ, New York, about three years 
ago, the Catholic priest, Father McSweeny, leased 
the building of the parochial achool of St. Mary’s 
Church to the Board of Education. The Board pay 
rent and all the expenses of repair, books, teachers, 
etc., while the priest has the nomination of all the 
teachers, seven of whom аге Slaters of Charity. By 
thie arrangement the city is made to pay all the cost 
of educating the children In the Catholic catechism 
and faith! Аге the people to be henceforth taxed In 
thie country to train the rising generation to give 
their nupreme allegiance as citizens, not to the State, 
but to the Pope? 

Tue “Soctery or Humanrry,” 141 Eighth Street, 
New York city, have published An Epitome of the 
Positive Philosophy and Religion, explanatory of the 
objects of that soclety, together with its Constitu- 
tion and Regulations. It is a well-printed tract of 
fifty-nine pages, which will be malled to any address 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. A latter by Harriet 
Martinean on her religious convictions {a also in- 
cluded in it, The tract is full of material for reflec- 
tion, and exhibits 2 scheme for human advancement 
which is in many respects admirably planned. There 
is much in it to command sympathy from persons of 
thonght and aspiration, and nothing to offend good 
taste. Though there seems to be, according to our 
own views, an excess of sentimental conservatism in 
the attempt to retain certain outgrown words of the 
older cults, the new meanings are often tender and 
fall of beauty. It is undoubtedly a mistake to sup- 
pose that even so great a mind as that of Comte can 
mould the “religion of bamanity’’ after his own 
often whimsical thought, and the chief danger of his 
influence Цев in its tendency to create another new 
sect. If thia "Society of Humanity," can escape all 
conceit of this nature, it may render true and lasting 
service to the world. 

WITH GREAT pleasure we are permitted to au- 
nounce that Mr. B. F. Underwood, so well known to 
the independent thinkers of the United States, will 
be in future an editorial contributor to THE INDEX. 
Mr. Underwood was born In New York City, July 6, 
1839, and became a radical at a very early age. Dur- 
Ing the war, he was among the first to offer his ser- 
vicea to the government; and he served faithfully 
till the close of that great contest, bravely encount- 
ering wounds, sickness, and confinement in the 
terrible prlaon-pens of the rebels. He was promoted 
to be Adjutant of Ма regimen} on account of his 
fidelity, and held thia position when mustered out of 
service in July, 1865. Since that time he has been 
prominent as au earnest friend and promulgator of 
liberal principles, In 1808 Һе entered the liberal 
lecture-fleld, and has here achieved a most remark- 
able success, No other lecturer or public debater on 
behalf of ‘scientific materialiam” attracts such large 
audiences or commands such thorough respect from 
krlende and foes alike. Clear and strong in reason- 
ing, bold in statement, yet always calm and gentle- 
manly in manner, he has won а great influence by 
his character and abilities among the multitudes who 
have taken their stand wholly outside of the domi- 
nant religion of the day. Several of his debates 
with Orthodox clergymen have been published in 
book form; for instance, those with President Bur- 
gess, of the Northwestern Christian University, Rev. 
Clark Braden, etc. An article from his pen In this 
issue well illustrates a quality of hts character with 
which we have great sympathy—uncompromising 
plainness of speech unslloyed by the least tinge of 
bitterness towards individuals, 


letters should be addressed to the Boston, 


“EDUCATION AND FAMILY RIGHTS.” 


The Catholic, denouncing all schools, public or 
private, in which children are not taught the Catholic 
faith by Catholic instructors, always plants himself 


ostensibly on ‘‘parental prerogative,” famlly rights, 


or (more explicitly) on the rights of the father; for 
the father is, on the Catholic theory, the supreme 


ruler of the family. But, by the same theory, the 


father himself ia subject to the priest, the priest to 
the bishop, the bishop to the Pope; and the upshot 


of this theory is that the Pope, by the "grace of God,” 
has an absolute and Divine right to control the educa- 


Чол of all children born on the planet—a right rever- 
ently and obediently acknowledged by all good Catho- 


Jics, but wickedly denied and disregarded by all non- 
Catholics, Moreover, wherever and whenever the Ro- 
man Church has the power, the Pope not only claims, 
but exercises, this universal prerogative by arrogating 
supreme control of the educational system of the 
country, putting it exclusively into the handa of his 
ecclesiastical subordinates, and suppressing all schools 
not thus governed. That Is the logic of ‘‘Infallibil- 
ity”; and it 18 a logic everywhere sternly and des- 
potically enforced up to the full limit of the political 
power held by the Church, If the Church ever gains 
the ascendancy here, that will be the logic to which 
the people of the United States must submit with 
such grace as they cap. It le well for them to com- 
prehend fully the nature of the issue between the 
Catholic Church and the public school system. 

Bat Catholic writers are seldom candid enough to 
proclaim this theory with all its hideously tyrannical 
consequences. Adroltly adapting themselves as far 
as possible to the prevalling phraseology of {һа time, 
they tickle the public ear ln this country with catch- 
worde, to which they attach one meaning, but to 
which (as they well know) non-Catholics attach a 


meaning widely different. Here is this phrase, „pa- 


rental rights," or famlly rights." It sounds besu- 
оу. Nobody questions It; everybody admità that 
there are such rights as these, Yet the Catholic 
means by it, in the last analysis, merely the right of 
the Pope to command and of the father to obey,— 
merely the right of the father to surrender his con- 
science and reason absolutely Into another’s keeping; 
while the ordinary citizen means by t the right of 
the parents (mother as well as father) to follow their 
own Independent conscience and reason, The Cath- 
olic really means only the right to be a slave—to put 
another's will in the place of one's own; the non- 
Catholic means the right to be free. By not carrying 
the argument beyond this convenient but delusive 
stopping-place of “family rights,“ Catholic writers 
sometimes entrap liberal thinkers into a sympathy 
with thelr sophistical reasonings by which they hope 
thelr church will profit, yet at which they themselves 
muet secretly laugh. 

Wedo not propose now to go over again the ground 
covered іп our discussion with Bishop McQuald, pub- 
lished by the Free Religious Association in Its tract 
on The Public School Question." That this ques- 
tion involves, not merely '*parental! rights," but also 
the personal rights of the child and the collective 
rights of society,—and that the exaggerated, exclu- 
sive emphasis put by the Catholics on ‘‘parental 
rights’ is nothing but the protrusion into modern 
times of the obsolete and despotic ‘‘Patria Potestas“ 
of anclent Roman law,—ia in that tract, we believe, 
made aufficlently plain, But we were not so san- 
gulne as to hope that justice to our argument would 


be done by any Catholic writer; it Is much easier to’ 


reiterate the exploded fallacies, since Catholic audi- 
ences are gulitless of reading both sides of the ques- 
tlon. But It ls not useless to keep prominently be- 
fore the reading and thinking public the essential 
elements of a problem which threatens grave practi- 
cal evil to our Institutions, and whose gravity is only 
due to the Impenetrable opacity of mind which char- 
acterizes the bulk of our Cathollc population. Hence 
it asema worth while to reproduce the following pas- 
ваде from an article published by the Brooklyn Cath- 
ойс Review (one of the ablest representatives of the 
Catholic press), under the caption which we hava 
quoted at the beginning of this article, in order to 
show afresh that the doctrine of parental preroga- 
tive," or ‘family rights,“ la the central strategic po- 
sition of the Catholic attack on the public schools: 


“Purely secular education, at least, іа but a pale 
moral moonlight, having in it none of the heat that 
is given by the bright sun of true religion, It ls re- 
ligion directing knowledge, and not mere book-learn- 
ing of Itself t has civilized the world. We are 
firm believers like our Westphalian brethren, and all 
trne Catholics the world over, that children should 
be trained up in the way they should go во that when 
they are old he [sic] will not depart from it. World- 
lings, on the contrary, affect to think that the whole 


duty of tbe parent or the State 1s accomplished when 
children are instructed ín that knowledge which will 
make them subjects of the State. Those who 
pound thie theory build their arguments on an es- 

sentially false foundation, the assumption of aprin- 
ciple which is sabversive of society itself; namely, 
that the child belongs to the State first and then to 
the family, or rather mot to the family at all. If this 
were laid down as an unalterable principle, the whole 
social edifice would soon crumble into primitive bar- 
barism; nay, perhaps, into the savage state. We hold, 
on the contrary, that the State has no right to pass 
upon the violability or Inviolability of the famil 
Че, We think our adversaries, Darwinians includ 
will be forced to concede that the family existed be- 
fore such à thing as the State was ever of; 
that statoship was only а mutual compact of alliance 
between families desirous of protecting themselves 
and one another from the encroachments of turbu- 
lent and rapacious nelghbore. And even supposing 
Mat the шошо апа КАРА ОША were the first to 

and together for sive purposes, our argument 
will not be one whit the weaker, Looking at the 
matter in this light, how can any one, and especially 
a father of а family, encroach upon rights which It Їз 
his duty to respect and cause to be respected by oth- 
ers? The parents and not the government have the 
firat rights over the child for whose existence th 
are responsible, at least as long as they are able an 
willing to give it the proper care; this condition fall- 
ing, State has even then no right to influence the 
growth of Its mind as long as others are found willing 
to undertake and faithfully perform the same duties, 
But the worldliness of man, his innate propensity 
to evil and consequent opposition to the Catholic 
Church, of which Christ himself has told us, hna 
ever Inspired the powera of this world to try every 
means to destroy that Church which neither sanc- 
tions thelr usurpation, tyranny, and immorality, nor 
allows them to pasa without pronounciug upon them 
the severest ju ent that lies within the power of 
man to give. Elea why should these powers be во op- 
posed to the teaching of the Catholic Church, a 
teaching and a Church that have civilized the world 
and kept it from relapsing into barbarism? But this 
modern tyranny will fall to crush the Church as all 
the others have failed, and also will save society at 
another critical moment. Education is now the fresh 

oint of debate, and it is in the schoo! that the battle 
в beling fought of which It ів not difficult to foresee 
the issue.“ 


To those who are interested in reading an extended 
analysis and refutation of the central sophísm in 
this kind of reasoning, we can only refer to the tract 
above mentioned. А few points, however, are worth 
noticing here. 

1. The Review imagines that those who defend 
the secular principle in public school education 
teach that ‘‘the child belongs to the State first and 
then to the family, or rather not to the family at all.“ 
This ів an Instance of gross misinformation or of 
reckless misrepresentation, They teach, on the 
contrary, that the child belongs first of all to himself; 
that neither the State nor the parents have any right 
of proprietorship in him; that all the right which 
the parents and the State have over his education la 
that of joínt-guardíans during the period of his im- 
maturity, and that they are together responsible for 
his preparation for the duties of his future life as a 
member of soclety. 

2, “We think our adversaries, Darwinians In- 
cluded,” gays the Review, “will be forced to concede 
that the family existed before such a thing as the 
State was ever dreamed of." In the same manner 
Bishop McQuaid (whom the Review has been dill- 
gently studying) declares that “parental rights pre- 
cede State rights.“ Yes, we admit that; but indt- 
vidual righta precede both. In the state of absolute 
brutishness, before family relations could possibly 
exiet, the Individual existed, and had his rights,— 
whether recognized or unrecognized it matters not. 
First the individual, then the family, at last the State: 
that was the order of evolution. Now the Catholic 
Church swallows up all other rights Їп her own pre- 
tended right of absolute Divine rule; her ostensi- 
ble recognition of “family rights“ is only a delusion 
and a sham, as we have above shown. But the sec- 
ular republican State recognizes first of all, ms its 
own foundation, the natural rights of the individual, 
whether as an individual, a member of a family, or a 
citizen ; It exlsta-solely to protect these natural rights 
of individuala from invasion by other Individuals 
or other communities. Hence it protects every par- 
ent in his or her real parental rights, but equally re- 
strains all parental encroachment on the rights of 
the child, The impregnable citadel of the secular 
theory of education із that it recognizes the rights of 
children as individuale, and does not, like the Cath- 
olic theory, make children a mere appendage and 
possession of the parent. Hence the State punishes 
a parent who physically starves his child; and it 
ought to punish one who starves him mentally. In- 
asmuch as the State has even more at stake in the 
child's future than the parent has, since the period 
of his citizenship is much longer than that of his 
nonage, It has a just jurisdi¢tion over the parent to 
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the extant of forbidding him to rear the child in 
such a manner as to impose on society at last a pau- 
per or a criminal, Instead of sending forth a decently 
educated citizan. It is the child's individual right to 
be protected to this extent from the ignorance or 
cruel selfishness of his own parents; and it ів the 
duty of the State to clalm and to exercise во much 
jurisdiction over the parent as 1s necessary to defend 
the child's own personal rights. Let the Review 
overthrow these positions, if it can. 

The Catholic Church hates and dreads this doc- 
trine of najural individual rights, anterior and supe- 
riorin sanctity to ite own supernatural claims; and 
because she has not logic enough to disprove them, 
ahe either cunningly ignores them altogether or mis- 
represents them tosuit her own purposes, Before 
marriage (and thereby family ties and rights) can 
exist, the individuals who contract it must pre-exlat; 
"family rights” are only a complex combination of 
individual rights. Let the Review, and all other 
Catholic journala or spokesmen, take notice that the 
secular theory of education does not, аз they allege, 
begin with the State," but with the índividual,— 
that it teaches that individual rights precede both 
family and State rights,—and that the State" is 
nothing but an aggregation of individuals for the ef- 
fectual protection of thelr own rights as individuals, 
To represent this theory às anything eise, after the 
repeated expositions of it, is neither candid, respect- 
able, norin the Jong run useful. We commend to 
the Review the policy of fairer statement and better 
reasoning. 


"A RELIGION WHICH BY ITS VERY NAT- 
URE IS INTOLERANT,” 


Some time ago Rev. Dr. Thompson, who 1а much 
praised as a Christian scholar, said In a lecture, re- 
ported in the New York Tribune ;— 

“This god аза е) waa set up in the temple as 
the god of Alexandria; the one protecting delty, in- 
vanted for a class of men who had agreed to disa- 
gree, and live as neighbors together, each 
ing to allow the other to think as he pleased. . . . But 
now in the fourth century of the great city's ехіві- 
ence, when the population numbered about two mill- 
ion, In this enormous wealthy city, there appears one 
day an unknown man, preaching an unheard-of 
story that God has come to earth; and he established 
a religion which, by its very nature, is intolerant; 
which declares war against all difference; which has a 
clear-cut, definite faith and creed, and says, There 
is one God and one Lord Jesus Christ; and there la 
no other name given among men whereby they can 
be saved’; and this man planta that faith there, and 
genus а Christian Church, distinct from Jews and 
dolaters, which grows and epreada till it has a clergy 
and bishops, and comes to bea power In Alexandria." 

So I have thought, and this ів the view of the sub- 
ject entertained generally by freethinkers, But when 
we Bay this, we are charged with misrepresenting 
Christianity throngh failure to distinguish between 
the system itself and а perversion of lt, We are 
usually reminded of some saying of Jesus such as 
„Love your enemles, or Overcome evil with good.“ 

But Dr. Thompson ів undoubtedly right. The in- 
fluence of a positive theological dogma, firmly be- 
]leved and zealously taught, never has been and never 
can be neutralized or counteracted by the inculcation 
of a few general precepta of morality, however much 
the precepts are opposed In spirit to the dogma. 
Christianity makes persecution inevitable in propor- 
tion as it ів belleved and there ie power to persecute. 
It makes unbelief and hereay a crime, and unbeliev- 
ers and heretics criminals. It makes it the religious 
duty of Christiana to legislate for the extirpation of 
heresy and the punishment of heratics, Is not God 
angry with the heretic, the unbellever? Are not bis 
views an offence to God? Is it not natural that the 
alncere Christian should try to please his Maker by 
removing whatever is displeasing in hia sight? 

But the most powerful consideration is the belief 
that the unfortunate victims of bereay will suffer un- 
ending torment; chat he that belleves and is bap- 


tized shall be saved—he that believeth not shall be 


damned“; that, аз Dr. Thompson reminds us, “there 
fe no other name given among men whereby they 
can be saved." In view of such an awful thought, 
can the sincere Christian permit the spread of heresy, 
if he can prevent it? Having the power to prevent 
the damnation of souls, will not benevolence prompt 
` him to use It, and will he not punish open offenders 
to deter others from leaving the true faith? In an 
age of Intense faith, will not the most earnest and 
devoted Christians be the most active and zenlous 
persecutors? Reasoning à priori, we cannot avold 
this conclusion, the correctness of which із too sadly 
confirmed by red records of history. The founders 
of the Inquisition, as Llorente has shown, were men 
who acted from philanthropic motives, They de- 


stroyed ‘thelr fellow-beings by thousands, often tor- 
turing them most horribly, to please God and to 
lesson the number of the lost and damned. The 
same is true of the Puritans. They whipped women 
and hanged Quakers for the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of souls. What were a few hours of suffering 
here, if by it multitudes could be saved from eternal 
torture beyond the grave? The worst religious per- 
secutors,as Buckle has mentioned, have been, like 
Theodosius and the English Mary, most sincere and 
conscientious persons. Their cruelty waa the result 
of their faith, the result of а false and bad principle, 
In proportion as men belleva that correct theological 
beliefs involve merit and are essential to salvation, 
and that theological errors involve guilt and will be 
punished with torments in hell, they wil! persecute to 
the extent of their power. And such has been the 
сазе. But few persons," says Lecky, enn follow 
the history of Christian persecation without a feeling 
of extreme astonishment that some modern writers, 
not content with maintaining that the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation ought not to have produced persecu- 
tion, have ventured, in defiance of the unanimous 
testimony of the theologians of so many centuries, 
to dispute the plain historical fact that it did pro- 
duce it.“ 

No amount of special pleading can disprove Dr. 
Thompeon’s statement that Christianity is “'a religion 
which by its very nature is intolerant.” * When we 
consider the history of Christian persecution, the Ill- 
will and bad feeling that have sprang from this falth, 
Ita suppression of honest doubt, without which there 
can be no progress; when we trace it back through 
centuries and think of the hundreds of thonsands 
that have been scourged, confined in dungeons, tor- 
tured by the rack, the thamb-screw, and hundreds of 
other infernal Instruments of religious cruelty; that 
have had their bonés broken, their flesh torn, and 
their joints one by one dislocated; that have expired 
amidet flames, reproached and mocked while dying; 
that have been led out in garments covered with hid- 
eous representations of devils, and burned to amuse 
royal guests; when we remember the countless thou- 
Bands that have been massacred for thelr falth; the 
millions that have perished in ге!!дїопв wars which 
subjected whole nations to their awful curse; giving 
them over to pillage, torture, and destruction ; that 
“converted Syria into an Aceldama, and inundated 
with blood the fairest fields of Europe“; when, com- 
ing down to thia age and to our own land, we consider 
the immense numbers that are ostracized from soci- 
ety, injured In their business, subjected to numerous 
hardships on acconnt of their views, made untrue to 
themselves, forced into concealment of their opin- 
lons and hypocritical conformity to the popular faith, 
with that other olasa of victima of which Channing 
speaks; those “who, spellbound by early prejudice, 
or by intimidation from the pulpit and the press, dare 
not think, who anxiously stifle every doubt or mle- 
giving in regard to their opinions, as if to doubt were 
acrime; who shriok from the seeker after trath as 
from an infection, who deny all virtue that does not 
wear the livery of thelr own sect; who, surrendering 
to others their best powers, receive anhesitatingly 
any teaching which wars againet reason and common- 
sense, and who think it a duty to impose upon sach 
as live within their influence the grievous bondage 
which they bear themeeives,”—surely we find suffi- 
clent illustration of the truth of the statement that 
Christlanity is “a religlon which by ita very nature ta 
intolerant.” It has been the cause of more unpro- 
yoked strife and war and more unmerited suffering 
than any other religion of which history gives an ac- 
count. The multitude of its victims can never be 
numbered. 

Christian intolerance to-day, as in the past, is great- 
est where its adherents are least divided into con- 
filcting sects; where faith is the strongest, and where 
scepticism and freethought have exerted the least in- 
fluence. B. F, U. 


ME. WORSE ON "INTEREST." 


Mr. Morse sends us the following letter, which we 
are very glad to print:— 
Dear Аввот:— 

It seems to me you turn aside from the point the 
opponents of interest make. They would say, If 
A lends B а thousand dollars, he has a right to 
charge B for all sacrifice and for risk. But that is a 
different thing from charging for the use of the 
money. B might use the money, and, A’s eacrifice 
being nothing, not wishing himself to use it, and his 
risk nothing, no price whatever could be set. It 
might егеп occur that B's taking the money was а 
great favor to А, If taking care of it was in any 


waya burden to B, there would be в ground for 
charging A instead of A's charging him." "This, I 
fear, ls а poor statement, but It gives what I con- 
sider the strong point; one which you in your various 
responsés to correspondents seem never to heed. 
Parting with power lays no basis for а charge, unless 
you do so at а sacrifice. This, in your last response 
to Mr. Ferrette, you realize, You put the right toa 
price on the ground of sacrifice. Each lender must 
determine the extent of his sacrifice, and charge ac- 
cordingly; if it be a hundred per cent. it is perfectly 
equitable for him todo so. The point is, he charges 
the cost to him of parting with his money, not for 
his neighbor's using it, That he confers а benefit on 
his neighbor, is no concern of his, so far as charging 
a price for the money goes, He la concerned simply 
with the damage done to himself. 

Now this does not “concede the whole polnt at 
issue“ ір favor of interest, Interest la premium 
paid for the use of money." The opponents of 
Interest deny that the use of money of itself justifies 
any such premium. They therefore deny interest, 
and put the right to compensation for loaning money 
on other ground. 

I might say more, but I will respect the virtue ot 
brevity. Yours truly, S. Н. MORSE. 


1. So far as practical Importance la concerned, the 
only question about interest that has seamed to us 
really worth discussing is this: when а шап borrows 
$100, and repaye it а year later, shall hein equity pay 
only $100, or $106? If equity requires him to repay 
$6 more than he borrowed, itis practically of no con- 
sequence on what ground the interest thus paid is 
demanded. We have imagined that the position 
taken by the opponents of Interest was that the bor- 
rower ought in equity to repay only the original sum 
borrowed, and that any additional апт required, no 
matter for what reason, was unjustly extorted. To 
concede that any additional sum, however small and 
for whatever reason, ів justly due the lender, seemed 
(and still seams) to concede the only real point at 
issue. 

2, But it now appears that, at least in the opinion 
of Mr. Morse, lt ів the reason for which interest is 
asked, and not the asking of it, that constitutes the 
justice or injustice of the transaction, 'The lender 
may justly exact 100 per cent. for one reason, while 
it 1s rank injustice to exact 1 per cent. for anotber! 
We confess that this is rather an astonishing view o£ 
the matter, and takes us a little by surprise. Instead 
of having a fixed rate of Interest, based on the ascar- 
tained value of the use of the money and approved 
as just by the experience and consent of the com- 
munity, we now have only the lender’s capricious 
estimate of the “‘sacrifice’”’ hé makes by lending, as 
the rule of justice. Nobody is entitled to revise his 
estimate or call it in question; he alone makes the 
sacrifice, and he alone can estimate the amount of it. 
Would the substitution in business of such an arbl- 
trary standard for the standard of a fixed rate, gen- 
erally approved, really conduce to equity in business 
transactions? We suspect not. We suspect that 
lenders would practically measure thelr own ‘‘sacri- 
fige" by the amount they could extort from the 
necessities of the borrowers; and that the propesed 
reform would practically end in such usurious op- 
pression as would make mankind gladly return to 
the fixed rate, аз now. 

8. Looking at the question theoretically, however, 
ought Interest to ba charged on account of the lend- 
er's sacrifice" or the borrower's **use" of the money? 
These two elements appear to па to be only different 
slues of the same fact Of course there are casea 
when people wish to lend money to have it well 
taken care of, and to lend it to such parties as are qual- 
ified by integrity and sagacity to take good care of it. 
In such cases, it is even now customary to pay money 
for such care to agents or trustees, and not to receive 
interest on the loan. But, throwing out exceptional 
cases, whenever the borrower wants money. the 
lender wants it too; they both want it for the use 
they can make of It; what the lender "sacrifices" is 
this use, and what the borrower receives is nothing 
else, Do not the iender's ''emcrifice" and the bor- 
rower's ‘‘use” always go together, and are they not 
In fact only the same thing looked at differently from 
thelr respective pointa of view? What іа it that the 
lender “‘aacrifices,” if not the use“ of the money 
he lends? And what із it that the borrower re- 
celves, If not the use“ of the money ‘‘sacrificed”’ 
by the lender? The loan is simply a ‘‘sacrifice’’ of 
the use“ by the lender, and a gain“ of the use 
by the borrower; and the interest paid by the latter 
still seems to us to be only a just compensation for 
this use," The cost of the lenders "parting'" with 
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the money and the benefit of his neighbor's using“ 
it seem to us to be both justly measured by the 
current rate of Interest; and the two ways of view- 
ing the transaction come to one and the same thing. 

If this is not true, why not? We do not see how 
we turn aside" from the point; bnt if we do, we 
shall not evade considering it when it is made plain, 
Why Is It not true that the ‘premium for the use of 
money" borrowed by B is, Jooked st from the other 
side, merely the premium for the sacrifice of that use 
made by A? We walt to be enlightened. 


Communications. 


NATIONAL PATRIOTISM. 


EDITORE InDEX:— 

A true, enlightened national patriotism Is one of 
the chief factors of civilization, Anything that in- 
vigorates, harmonizes, purifies, and exalts that senti- 
ment iè a blessing; anything that divides, distracts, 
degrades, and weakens It, le an enemy to human 


вв. ; 

"The first stir of national life in the American colo- 
nies developed two theories of government and two 
qualities or kinds of patriotism. These two theories 
have come down to our day under the names, State 
sovereignty” and Natlonal soverelgnty.’’ The first 
theory prevailed at our first attempt to set op a 
national government, and a Confederacy was formed. 
This Confederacy was so inefficient and poorl 
adapted to national purposes, that, after а fair trial, 
it was abandoned, The wise men met in council 
and devised our present Constitution, This new in- 
strument of national government combined the two 
theories as far as possible, and retained the actual 
sovereignty in the general government, It was con- 
sidered a signal victory for the national theory, and 
was vehemently opposed. Had it not been for the 
energy and ability of the clergy of New England, it 
might never have been adopted. 

Unfortunately, the first named theory fonnd a con- 
ДАА! abiding place mainly in the southern half of 

е Republic, while the second took root mainly in 
the northern half. One became the shield and bul- 
wark of chattel slavery and collateral barbarisma; the 
other dwelt in the hearts of all lovers of equal rights. 

The natural and inevitable consequence of thia 
dual growth was a terrible civil war. The national 
patriots conquered in the fight, preserving us legall; 
а nation. In point of fact, however, we ventas 
as inharmonious and disunited as before. The ser- 
pent was ‘“scotched” but not killed; and the fight 
Was transferred to the arena of politics and dlecus- 
sion, The final result la yet to be determined. 

From this slight outline of our past history the in- 
ference is plainly drawn that true patriotlem, for 
many yéars, bas had to encounter one deadly enemy 
in the extreme doctrine of State rights" and its 
“peculiar” patriotism. But another powerful oppo- 
nent has arisen. The most conspicuous foe of na- 
tional patriotism In modern nations is the Roman 
Church. It natural tendency ie to distract and 
weaken that sentiment, thus more surely binding the 
masses to her infallible sovereignty. Slowly, silently, 
bat surely, the Roman Church has acquired great 

wer In our Republic, She is the close ally, the 

tst friend of home rule," and all other forces and 
influences that render by their opporition the growth 
of national patriotism so slow, difficult, and uncer- 


п. - 
To these two mighty enemies of national harmony 
and patriotism, the priestcraft of Protestantism, 
which seeks to mould our Constitation to ecclesiasti- 
cal ends, must be added. In view of these three foes 
of true liberty, and the minor Influences that corrupt 
m noble patriotlam, may not we be justified in grow- 
concerned over the future of our Union? 
аї noble man and shrewd observer, Theodore 
Parker, once expressed his belle! that our nation 
would be divided into four Republics. Bat we will 
trust that our fate be grander than that. If Bunker 
Hill meant anything of importance, it meant that we 
теге to be a united, harmonious, freedom-loving 
nation, not в jangling Confederacy; it meant, not 
only that we must attain to equal rights and efficient 
protection to the national citizen, but that we should 
aim to be а shining example to the world of a demo- 
cratic liberty that means order, security, and peace. 
In order to reach this desirable concluston it ia oasen- 
tial that patriotiem be redeemed from its localized, 
ngrrow, and cerrupted condition, Our safety liea in 
seeing the necessity of this, and applying the appro- 
priate educational remedies, 

The learned historian of rationalism, Mr. Lecky 
says: ‘Religion and patriotism are the chief moral 
influences to which man has been subject; and the 
separate modifications and mutual interaction of 
these two agents may almost be wald to constitute the 
moral history of mankind." Again he says: “The 
creation of а strong апі purely — туре feal- 
ing, diffused through all classes of , and pro- 
duelng an ardent patriotism and a passionate and 
indomitable love of liberty, le sufficient in many re- 
specta to modify al! the great departments of thought, 
and to contribute y to the formation of a dis- 
tinct type of Intellectual character." 

TRE ÍNDEX ів destined to do as good a work for 

atriotism as for rellglon, —а much needed work for 
both Despite all evil appearances, let us continue 
to hope that home rule" patriotism will gradually 
be transformed Into a superior national otiam ; 
that priesteraft, Roman and Protestant, will be foiled 
in its hopes of dominion over our falr land; that war, 
intemperance, avarice, and sensuality will be success- 
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fully resisted; and that we shall emerge from the 
coming ordeal purified as by fire—a truly united, har- 
monious, peaceful nation,—a nation exalted to the 
higheat standard of the noblest patriotism, 


CABTANA, Sept. 3. 

[To this most penetrating and far-seeing article we 
heartily subscribe. The views it expresses as to the 
necessity of ''efficlent protection for the national elt- 
izen,” and especially for his equal religious rights, 
command our unqualified assent. - That 18 the con- 
tral principle of the National Libera; League, ва 
patriotic as it is religiously just to the individual. 
Come what may, that great principle is destined to 
revolationize American politics. Who are ready to 
step forward bravely, and pledge themselves to its 
service? Have we no heroes among us?—Ep.] 


Towa. 


TRUTHS FOR THE WORKING-MEN, 
"KNOWLEDGE IB POWER. 


Mind governs matter. The superiority of the An- 
glo:Saxon over the Hindostanee, of the Caucasian 
over the Abyssinian, of the higbly-cultured Huro- 

an over the semi-bestial Australasian, із only to 

explained by tbe relative welght of thelr bralna, 
A race of glanta destitute of menta! ability would 
be utterly exterminated by a tribe of pygmies capable 
of inventing gunpowder and breech loaders. There- 
fore, In any contest between opposing forces, it is 
the habit of mankind to gauge as accurately as pos- 
sible, the com tive intellectual calibres of the 
contestants? and to award the victory by anticipation, 
to whichever side indicates the possession of the 
larger amount of Sra gown Particularly is thie 
the case in all civil, social, and politica! convalslons. 
So far ав в single skirmish is concerned, Sitting Bull 
may have the advantage of the United States troops; 
but we all recognize that ultimate victory will remaln 
with the whites as agalnet the native American In- 
dians. Nor is this merely because the latter are so 
largely outnumbered, but by reason of our confidence 
in the capacity of the white race to out-wit, out- 
last, and out manceuvre the Sioux. or any other 
tribe of eemi-clvillzed mankind. The English sol- 
dlers in New Zealand were not аз brave as the Mao- 
ries; but the latter are now hardly more than а mem- 
ory of the past. King Theodorus of Abyssinia was 
fighting against fate, although his devoted warriors 
outnumbered their aseallanta ten to one, Lopez of 
Paraguay succumbed, and the Emperor of Brazil 
survived, by virtue of that same law of natural se- 
lection" and survival of the fittest” that causes 
the rattlesnake to perish In ninety-nine out of avery 
hundred Instances where it comes in contact wl 
mankind, So ів it with thieves and burglars and 
murderers, those vermin of civilization; here and 
there au occasional Instance of undetected knavery 
is reported, but the police records will show some 
mo later, at the longest, that eociety Is avenged, 
othing endures except the principle of justice in 
our human communities; that cannot be done away 
with except at the cost of abollshing civilization. 

Herbert Spencer, than whom the working-men 
have no warmer friend, and John Stuart Mill, who 
devoted the best efforts of his life to the amelioration 
of their condition, have both pointed out [n lumi- 
nous langaage the fatal error of the laboring classes in 
supposing becanse they form a majority of the pop- 
ulation in Europe and the United Statea of North 
America, that they can therefore dictate terms to the 
wealthier classes, who are in such a small minority. 
All their efforts to dominate either the industrial, 
financial, or political movements of soclety, are des- 
tined to be fallures so long as they lack that essential 
education, withont which none of these questions 
can be correctly apprehended. Spencer says (Study 
af Sociology, chapter x., е 261): “Members of 
the regulated classes, kept in relations more or lesa 
antagonietic with the classes 8 are 
thereby bindered from seeing the need , and the 
benefits of, this organization which seems the cause 
of their grevences { and they are aleo hindered from 
seeing that the improved industrial organizations of 
the Patera сап come only through ements in 
their own nature." And again: ‘Feeling keenly what 
they have to bear, and tracing sundry real grievances 
to men who buy their labor and mén who are most 
influential in making the laws, artisans and rustics 
conclude that, considered Indlyidually and in combi- 
nation, those above them are personally bad, selfish, 
or tyrannical, in special degrees. It never occurs to 
them that the evils they complain of result from the 
average human nature of our age. And yet were it 
not for the class-bías, they would see in thelr deal- 
ings with one another plenty of proofs that the in- 
Justices they suffer are certainly not greater, and pos- 
eibly less, than they would be, were the higher social 
functions ed by individuals taken from among 
themselves. The simple fact, notorious enough, that 
working-men who save money and become masters 
are not more considerate than usual towards those 
they employ, but often the contrary, might alone 
convince them of this. On all sides there is ample 
evidence having kindred meaning. Not to dwell 
on the occasional killing of men among them who 
assert their righta to sell thelr labor as they please, or 
on the uent acte of violence and intimidation 
committed by thoee on atrike t those who un- 
dertake the work they have refused, It suffices to cite 
the despotism exercised by trades-union officers, The 
daily acts of these make it mantfest that the ruling pow- 
етв aet up by working-men injiict on them grievances аз 

reat as, ¶ not greater than, those inflicted by the rul- 

ng poen political and social, which they decry.” 
And John Stuart Mill remarks in the fifth book of 
his Principles of Political Economy (chapter x., 86): 
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„Ik it were possible for the working classes, by com 
bining among themselves, to raise or help up the 
general rate of wages, it needs hardly be said that 
this would be a thing not to be punished, but to be 
welcomed and rejolced at. Unfortunately, the effect 
із quite beyond attatsument by such means. The mul- 
titudes who compose the working-class ars too numer- 
ous and (оо widely scattered to combine at all, much 
more to combine effectually. If they could do so, 
they might doubtless succeed in diminishing the 
hours of labor, and obtaining the same wages for lesa 
work; but if they aimed at ob actually higher 
wages than the rate fired by demand and supply, the 
rate which distributes the whole circulating capital of 
the country among the entire working population, 
tha could only be ac ished by keeping a part of 
their number permanently out of loyment. Дв 
support from publie charity would Y course be re- 
fused to those who could get work would not ac- 
cept it, they would be thrown for support upon the 
trades-union of which they were members, and the 
work-people collectively would be no better off than 
before, having to support the same numbers out of the 
same aggregate wages,” 

There is but one tiresome and difficult way for 
the laboring classes to elevate their condition, and 
that is, by working more Instead of less; by strenuous 
study out of work{ng hours, and by economizing 
thelr scanty means so as to enable them to provide 
for the better education of their children. The his- 
tory of. the great engineer Stephenson, of Benjamin 
Franklin, of Stephen Girard, George Peabody, Peter 
Cooper, the Harper Brothers, and many, if not moat, 
of the great money kings of Europe and America, 
fully illustrates the possibilittes open to 
men, Industry, economy, and—more than all the 
rest—patient perseverance, united to good health and 
habita of sobriety, are sufficient to assure success in 
any legitimate business; but political power requires 
education in addition, in order to dominate other 
men. The reign of mere brate force was terminated 
a century ago, and it із no more possible for a brutal 
majority of working-men to coerce an intelligent mi- 
nority of capitalists, than tt would be for a tyrant to 
do the same thing. The utmost the communists can 
accomplish fa to unsettle, for a brief period, the nor- 
mal condition of social affairs at the expense of the 
laboring classes! ‘‘Mind governs matter,“ and su- 
раис minds rule thelr inferiora, аз naturally аз the 
srmer's boy causes the yoke of dull-witted oxen to 
obey his wishes. Not till eagles shall surreuder to 
house-files, because the latter are the more numer- 
ous, will the working-classes reign supreme. 


А. W. KEELSET. 
Sr. Louis, Sept. 7, 1877. 
— — — 
"NOTHING TO DO WITH IT”? 


TIPPECANOE CITY, O., Sept. 4, 1877. 
Ми. Аввот:— 

In TRE INDEX of Aug. 30, under the head of Labor 
Notes," I find the following: The writer In showing 
the good of our civilization пни the high peaks 
of our mountains (the rich] to be torn down, and the 
valleys [the pod to be ralsedup." To this I have no 
objection. en the writer (as temporary editor) 
adda: We repeat again, |t cannot be vas: the 
system of business interests that prevalls. rift, 
temperance, economy, more or less tobacco, have 
nothing to do with it, There is aa much of these In 
one class of people as another. The improvidence 
of the pooris all in your eye, Mr. Economist. We 
вау It reapectfally. ere is as much improvidence 
In the nature of the rich or prosperous world as in 
the denizens of that lower world.“ 

Now I am not about to deny that there із improvi- 
dence In the “rich and prosperous” ; but that “thrift, 
temperance, economy, more or less tobacco,“ have 
nothing to do In keeping the poor poor, I utter 
депу, and appeal to every man's experience for proof. 
I add further: such things not only tend to keep the 
poor poor, but they tend to make, If practised by the 
rich, them poor also; and, if not, supply the means 
to make the rich richer, to build still higher the high- 
est peaks. Take the want of ‘“‘thrift, temperance, 
economy, and the use of tobacco“ from the poor, or 
let them voluntarily abandon such habits, and It will 
do more towards bringing mankind on a level as to 
riches than any other means that could be devised. 

I speak from my own experience and that of thou- 
sande of others I have known: If а man can get a 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day, there іа nothing 
between him and his full share of this world's a 
(for his full share is only four or five hundred dol- 
lars) but the want of thrift, temperance, and econ- 
omy." Of course I mean such as have reasonable 
health and no particular accidents, I bold that any 
man who at thirty, haa not his share of this world’s 
pro y, has by no means done his duty; and if апу 
one ів to blame for the unequal distribution of prop- 
erty (and I think there i» something wrong some- 
where), he, һа a general thing, ls moet to blame. If 
ene wil! not P" a s of = daily pay. but 
chooses to spend it, perha е has the t.to do во; 
but he should not ieri of his Ко: who 
saves what he spends. е world would be In а des- 
uw condition, if no one saved the products of 

abor. It is continually rung in our ears that the 
“products of labor belong to the laborer.“ I вау во 
too, But has the laborer no night to apend what he 
earns? If he chooses to spend It, to whom then does 
it belong? Is the old adage at fault, A boy can’t 
eat his cake and have it’? I know there are many 
ways employed by the rich to get means which are 
unjust. Such ways our laws do not sanction, and 
should not, I know also thera are many ways of 
avolding the law resorted to; I justify none of them. 
But what now,—sball we have mob law? Would 
that give us justice? Of late, we have had some ex- 
rience given of the justice of mob law. The sub- 
Jeet grows. E. L. CRANE. 
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THE HEAT STRIKE. 
Rock FALLs, III., Sept. 4, 1877. 
DEAR INDEX :— 


The few back numbers of THE INDEX, particu- 
larly the last, one, have given me great gratification. 
Iam rejoiced that we have had that great strike. I 
honor aud respect those who Inaugurated it, for 
their attempt to get from under thelr grievous yoke. 
They may have done wrong іп some cases; but this 
feeble resistance to the moneyed power was as nat- 
ural as the first drops that precede a copious shower 
that comes to refresh the parched earth after a long 
. drouth. The drops have fallen; we shall not be dis- 
appointed in expecting the shower that will surely 
come, For the last thirty or forty . years, I have pre- 
dicted tbat this slavery of the working-classes would 
go down In blood; but I did not expect to see во aus- 
picious s beginning,—auspicious only that it was so 
wide-spread, and the actors manifested such deep and 
solemn earnestness, that it has drawn the attention 
of the whole world to it, and enlisted the sympathy 
of thousands of the best men and women of the 
land in their favor. Itis now discussed in all our 
papers for or againat the tollers. This agitation will 
greatly help to purify the moral atmosphere, and 
give to all a clearer perception of tha groat wrongs 
under which the poor are laboring. в 1s the first 
step in every reform by arguments and information 
to present the subject in euch a light, that all can see 
the evil to be reformed. I hope thie discussion, let 
it take whatever range it may, will not only show 
that there are great wrongs in our present civiliza- 
tion, but will throw some light on the means by 
which we are to get rid of the greatest curse that 
ever affilcted the human race, It aeems to me that 
there are but two ways we can remove our present 
burdens of labor: either by а bloody revolution that 
will cost millions of lives, or by wise and harmonious 

litical action that will turn the power that statute 
aw wields in favor of the rights of the long-enslaved 
working-classes. Hitherto thelr oppressors, the cap- 
Itallsts, have had undisputed possession of the fleld 
of political power. The working-men now are with- 
out unity of action. They have strength of num- 
bers, bat they lack organization; without combined 
atre their superior numbers count them noth- 
ing. I hope the example set them in Ohlo will be 
followed by all the States, and that they will never 
suffer —— defeat to paralyze their efforts until 
they free themselves from the Intolerable oppression 


that capital has Imposed upon them. 
Respectfall A W, E. LUKENS. 


— M— —— —  — —— а 
MR. HEROHEH ON BREAD AND WATER. 


Mr, Beecher has come down to bread and water,— 
atleast to preaching a bread-and-water diet, which 
we suppose of course he would not do except upon 
practical knowledge. In his sermon оп the railroad 
strikes, aa ге in the New York Herald of July 
23, he saya: Water costs nothing; and a man that 
can't live on bread is not fit to live, The man whose 


A recapitulation of Mr, Beecher's bille of fare for 
tha last thirty years or so would be Interesting, owing 
to the complete corroboration of these dletary doc- 
trines which they would doubtlessly afford. Still, as 
Mr. Beecher has not during that period habitually 
performed exhausting manual labor, his experience 
may not be considered conclusive for laboring people. 

Ав I am unfortunately the victim of an incurable 
manie for dietetic sclence, and also for comparative 
psychology, I read the above-mentioned discourse to 
a number of laboring people and invited а statement 
of their views and experience. I was surprised and 
pained to notice a certain bluntness with which they 
expressed their non-concurrence with some of Its 
sentiments. Said one, in sa : “It 1s provok- 
ing past endurance to hear this prate about frugality 
from men who livein luxury. Mr. Beecher gota his 
twenty thousand a year for spouting on Sundays, and 
has made himself во notorious that he can command 
five hundred dollars a night for making a raree-ahow 
of himself,—he calls it lecturing. Но has always 
evinced & heavy capacity for money and honors. 
he chooses to take his twenty, fifty, or one hundred 
thousand dollars a year out of the general stock of 
wealth, why, it is all a matter of taste; but preach- 
ing starvation rations to people who actually work 
and produce value doesn't come with good ge from 
such а man. In these matters, precept without prac- 
tice doesn't do much good,—is rather insulting than 
otherwise, We expect our saints and heroes to bear 
our burdens with us, Who is Beecher, anyhow? He 
Is the spiritual whitewasher of an association of traf- 
fickers, leeches bn the country's industry, whose es- 
sential thievishness necessitates a di of ultra 
sanctimony. It ls rate to find as and great а 
man as Beecher naturally is, who is willing to justify 
the money-changers In the temple and give them his 
moral support, Instead of casting them forth. Beecher 
is a noble man; а splendid man; but he believes 
pleasant and profitable thinge too readily; he has 
sold himself to the devil, the devil of Orthodoxy, 
wealth, and pride.“ 

Now I think my friend, in common with many 
rather secular-minded people, hardly does justice to 
Mr. Beecher and his clientage, I am aware that it 18 
estimated by many that Plymouth Church contains 
(along with many humanly good people) a dominant 
coterie of the most arrogant hypocrites the world 
ever produced; that the church is run in the interest 
of a club of merchant princes who In intent and ef- 
fect are piratical toll-takers In the gates of commerce; 
and that Mr. Beecher ів thelr bired flatterer and pet- 
fifogger,—a& hietrionic prodigy on whom they are 


pm pr and profited to lavish much misgotten cash. 
ut this comparison between piracy and traffic seems 
tome defective; piracy hinders exchange (upon which 
civilization confessedly depends); while, generally 
qd the mercantile desire for gain furthers ex- 
. The fact that both merchant and pirate 
seek to get something for nothing should not mislead 
us, Rapine іа illegal, except in some localities, or 
under special circumstances (as in privateering; con- 
fiscation and appropriation or destruction of enemy’s 
roperty; or expelling from their lands and homes 
eathen people who are not strong enough to defend 
themselves); while trade is universally legal, and, be- 
sides, pays better, іп the long run (to thé winner), 
than square robbery. As to Mr. Beecher's right to 
wu for the assoclatlon that will give him the 
t salary, no one ів Insane enough to dispute that. 
To struggle after fame and gold, or to go without 
them,—that le the question. One may Impale him- 
self very neatly and thoroughly on elther horn of the 
dilemma. Mr. Beecher has enjoyed the pleasures of 
an alliance with the stiffeat Orthodoxy aud the solld- 
eat wealth; and if there are certain disadvantages 
inseparable from the connection—such for instance 
ав & base distrust of the genuineness of his affatus 
by common-poor, ‘‘no-account’’ people, —why, with- 
out doubt, he will bear up under them like a man. 

Considering how difficult It is in this rough world 
to do anything satisfactorily, I think Mr. Beecher 
has done well,—few better. He has entertained and 
praed ; he has contributed to the happiness of man- 

ind. Hemakes us think better of hnmanity,—makes 
us better satisfied with ourselves. While we are with 
him, we are all good fellows. We are, ít is true, 

rmanently zware of this fact,—-only sometimes we 
orget 11; Mr. Beecher rarely forgets it. He never 
trots the skeleton out of the closet when there is 
nothing to be made by it. His moral digestion is ex- 
cellent; his appetite for happiness unfailing. This 
makes him popular, for everybody loves happiness 
and those who love and believe ір it. All hate those 
who croak of it as something difficult, deceltfal, and 
dangerous. Jeremiah, John Baptist, and all that 
sort of men, were not highly appreciated by the well- 
to-do poopie in and around Jerusalem. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Beecher never could be a pro- 
found philosopher or a stern moralist; Nature never 
meant martyrdom for his strong nt,—but some- 
thing much more pleasing, ente ing, and perhaps 
fall аз useful; she intended him to delight, cheer, 
soothe, and mild! enlighten the minds of a numer- 
ous class of well-circumstanced and eminently re- 
epectable and euperficlal people. The lowly have 
aloo thelr ministers, but they have been in all times 
poorer than their flocks, and surer of dungeon and 

bbet than of any other salary. Mr. Beecher is well- 

loved of many; he is a success; he has overcome 
his enemies; he has made рев of money; he le s 
lovable man, в fine man,—but he 1s not just the man 
to preach bresd and water to the laboring paor 


BrsenaAwrOn, N. Y. 
— — — — — — — 
SCIENCE AND ТЫМ APOSTLES OREED. 


DEAR INDEX :— L 

In this valley of the Mississippi we are not indif- 
ferent to the religious movements at and near the 
hub,“ such as that of Brother Cook and the inau- 
gural of President Seelye, of Amherst, And possibly 
rs may be interested in such things in thia distant 
and. Hence I send yous slip fer your comment, 
with а brief АЕК АЙАН, 

We have in this city of Davenport, Iowa, an Acad- 
emy of Natural Belences. All classes of ns— 
saints and sinnera—may be members the ; and, in 
the common ehurch sense of the term, it is probable 
that the sinners ominste. We are doing our 
best to erect s sultable building, and are soliciting 
funds. An amiable lady has given us а lot, and oth- 
ers are contributing according to their means. 

The Episcopal Church has a college here, Gris- 
wold College, which has been In rather a coliapeed 
state for ae er also в block of 1 on 
which the cath: is built, g more than two 
blocks and three dwelling-houses azempt taza- 
tion. The church has a new bishop, Bishop Perry, 
who із highly cultured, much of а gentleman, and а 
thorough-going ecclesiastic. He also has proposed 
to lense our academy а lot on the church pro; 
for the consideration that the students of the coll 
have the free use of the academy. That was the 
first Impression which the good people of thls city 
received; but here I send the proposition reduced to 
writing, that you may see with what ufconsclous 
simplicity а bishop addresses a free eclentific asso- 
clation, and how naturally the assumption is that 
there Is a kind of authority embodied in eceleslastſes 
which outsiders should respect. 

The communication ls from Trustees, who state 
the substance of the bishop’s plan, Now read it, 
and give It to your readers; comment on it аа you 
— Mind especially the fourth section in all its 

gs. Observe how sclence is welcomed as an 
ally to religion! See how much freedom ів proposed 
for the freest association in the city! 

As you read those articles given ont of an honest 
Eplacopal heart, do you not get a hint of the work- 
ing of honest conviction in ecclesiastical cireles? 
There is not а suspicion that such propositions might 
be regarded as {neulting to the scientific intelligence 
of this age; but all 18 simple honesty of purpose, the 
church only — what ite rights are when the 
question of sclenceis up. The buildings not to be 
used on Sunday, though on cathedral ground! No 
lecture to be given therein assailing the Christian re- 
ligion as taught ln the ‘Apostles’ Creed" | 

Probably the questions which touch religion will 
never be discussed directly; but when the sclence of 
life is treated by some biologist, and the laws of gen- 


eration are explained, some persons might get the 
hint that virgins do not have children, and the Infer- 
ence might be that It would be impossible for a virgin 
to have a child, and this might conflict with one atate- 
ment of the ‘‘Apostles’ Creed"! 

Then again, it ls shown that all bodles, after death, 
return to dust and gas, which combine with other 
bodies, and this might conflict with the doctrine of 
the “resurrection of the body." It opens some of 

‚опг eyes to have в bishop invite an Academy of the 

Natural Sciences Into fellowship, and р be that 
nothing shall be taught In conflict with the Apos- 
tles” Creed." * 

Does It not strike. you as funny? I Imagine that 
you smile. Tbe whole document is courteous and 
kind, honest and true to the conviction of a repre- 
sentative bishop, representing the ecclesiastical heart 
of the country. What inferences do you draw from 
auch facts? Truly yours, SPECTATOR, 

DAVENPORT, Aug. 22, 1877. 


Academy of Natural Selenees. 


A apela meeting of the Board of Trustees was held last 
evening, st which the following members were present: 
Rev. 8. B. Hunting, Drs. Preston, Cochran, Hazen, Far- 
quahsrson, and Mesers. J. D. Putnam, Reipe, and Pratt. 

President Hunting occupied the chair, and atated that 
the especial object of the meeting was to recetve and con- 
sider a proposition from the Trustees of Griawold College. 

Mr. C. E. Putnam, who was present by invitation, han 
m the following communication, which had been received 

y him ;— 

To THE ACADEMY OF BCIENOE:— 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
Griswold College (subject to the approval of sald Board) 
make the following offer: — 

I. To t by poena lease во much land as may be 
needed for use of the Academy of Science for ita bulld- 

in the north-east corner of Cathedral block, the Acad- 
emy of Science to pay all taxes or assessmonts, municipal 
or otherwise, that may be lawfally levied upon the lands 
or the buildings thereon; the bui to be used for the 
appropriata objecta of the said Academy of Bolenoe, 
1. The architecture of the buildings to harmonize xs 
nearly as possible with the buildings on said block; ap- 
roaches to be so made aa not to Interfere with the use of 
5 a диза not taken up by the Academy of Science 
Į. . 


їп. the lease to end when tbe aoademy dissolves or 
cu to act, and buildings to became the property of the 
college. 
TV Premises not to be sub-let or used for any other pur- 
pose than as above indicated; the lease not to be trans- 
erred; the buildings are not to be used on Sunday; no 
lectures aasailing tbe Christian religion are to be delivered 
therein (the doctrines of such оп being those aet forth 
in the Apostles' Creed). This reetriction is not intended 
to prevent the full and free discussion of scientific truth. 
. In case of the dissotution or extinction of the acad- 
— 2 — collections, TM manuscri - pe as well as the 
to become the property of the college. 
VI To Identify the college and the academy the curator 
the emy shall be ex &n officer of the college. 
ҮП. The heade of the several departments of Natural 
Bclence in the academy are to be er effloto professors of 
the corresponding departments in the college, each to it 
liver each year not less than four М free léctures to бе 
studenta on * — connected with their departments: 
Mr. J. Duncan tnam to be Professor of Entomology, 
Dr, Р Professor of Botany. 
VIII. The collection of Griswold College in natutal eci- 
of worka on on subjects, 


forms. 


Mr. J. D, Putnam presented the following resolutions, 
and moved their adoption :— 

Resolved, That while the proposition from the Zion 
of Grinwold doe to erect the academy building on 
—— block 8 by — 4 —— мад 

ers great advantages, yet вв the loo 
legs cen'ra] and — than that so "ao e donated 
Mrs. Newcomb; and, moreover, as offer is — 
nied with conditions and restrictions inconsistent with 
the free action and independent existence of the acad- 
ету, it ls therefore most respectfullg declined. ' 

Resolved, That the thanks of the academy be extended 
to the Trustees of the coll for the recognition of tbe 
educational value of our ety, which is implied in their 
friendly offer, 

Сой * Кес ue tbe ——— A repr 

ege our congratnlations u 

that titution, and tender to them the free use of our 

quaes and library for the benefit of Ita faculty and stu- 
nts. 

After very brief discussion the resolutions were unani- 
moualy adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Cochran, the following was also 
adopted: 

Resol: That the free use of the museum and li 
connected with the academy be granted to the public 
schools aud all other educational institutions of our city, 
and that, under proper regulations for their ation, 
they be allowed the use of such rere эв may be 
needed to illustrate studies In natural science. 

Mr. W. H. Pratt presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

That, in consideration of his valuable services 
in archwological research and large contribu:ions to the 
museum, Mr. W. P. Hall, of Davenport, be enrolled a life- 
member of the soademy. 

Mr. J. D, Patnam, C. nding Secre „ stated that 

Bums th, of Peo- 


a letter had been received 
of lectures before the acad- 


roposing to give a 
Meer LX of Entomology, and lilustrated with 
models, He moved that the President be requested to 
procure the use of the old high school room for that pur- 


The motion was carried and the meeting adjourned. 


A BLACKSMITH was summoned to a country 
court as a witness in à dispute between two of his 
workmen. The Judge, after hearing the testimony, 
asked him why he did not advise them to settle, 
the costs had already amounted to three times the 
disputed sum. Но replied: “I told the fools to 
settle; for I said the clerk would take their coats, 
the lawyers their shirts, and if they got into your 
honor’s court, you'd skin em.“ 


Wann Hares is reported to be responsible for the 
statement that the temperance society to which his 
father belon once fned a member for carrying a 
penknife with a corkscrew Attachment. 
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THE INDEX i 

To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and shigher 


purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


Tn brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, АР 


In addition to На general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTRT, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and sd- 
Bcational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control muat be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of & valuable leading pa- 
per or easay of a thoughtfn! character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions- will con- 
tinne to be furninhed by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other imteresting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstanoes shal) render possible. 


AGEBTS. 


Local Agente for THE INDEX are wanted 
In every city and town throughout the conn- 
try. The most libera) terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lara в year, payable in advance; and 20 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter,or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money tn each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston 
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History of European Жосе from Augus- 
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HAWTHORNE'S8 (НА TAIN) Works, 
Now Illustrated Edition, Nina vola. 
Per vol...... e eee eee ese e ese 400 
Mossce from an Old 
The ланци „ and The Blithedale 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The 
Bnow 1 
The Marble 
The English Note-Books. 
The American Note. 
e French and Italian Note- 


Oldport Days 
HOWELLS8'8 (WILLIAM D.) Their Wed- 


dOUITO r не онн нен онен она 3.00 
Suburban Si Seiden" — 2.00 
— Life.. b —— 
A Ohance Acquaintance . 15 


HU Os (Ү.) New Novel,“ Ninety- -Three",. 175 
HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of, 


ted from the German. 2 то1а., with - 
баасаа! pep э бо», LOD 
HUME'S (DAVID) Essays and Life... ... LO 
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HUNT’ gom 
Bits of Travel .. 


"Н Man's Flos in Nature 
ресйеа 
2.50 
INGELOW'S (JEAN) Poema.... —— 1 
The Monitiona of U: -i 
Bonge of Seven ае ve us opt in 
rens (JEAN) Prose, Off the Skel- T 
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pelle rden of the Princip es of 

“Nature Selection,” and * tance” 

to Political Boeiotr. By Walter Bagehot. 1, 


1.0 


LEWES (G. H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 1.9 

LEWIN (BEV. D'OL Wbhatis Ju- 
rt Асен BL n yi E 1.00 

LONGFELLOW'8 (H. W.) Poems. Portrait, 


Wette Prei . 
TOWELS С. R.)Poeme, 2 vols, 
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LOWELL (Мая. A. O.) Postes for Children. 


LUSBÜOE BIB JOHN, Otviliza- 
tion, and — ve condition of Maa. 10 
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55 to ФТТ а Week to Agents. 
"n 7. J. VICKERY, Augusta, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


oon 8 school year of thie Fam- 
and Day School for both sexes will begin 
Vlr Sept. 19, 1877. For Ciroular 


ал information а 
aL T. MIR. D 
West Newton, 


GERMAN RADICAL PAPERS 
Published by 


CARL DOERFLINGER, 


МплтАОЕЕЕ, Wu. 


"ONKEL KAEL,' an illustrated juvenile 
monthly. Good reading for American youth 
studying German. Natural morals. No 
bloody crimes. No loye-stories for “Boys 
and Girls," No hypocritical cant. Price per 
year, 81.50. 

"FREIDEXEER" (Vreetlunker), в weekly 
peper, devoted to the elevation of mankind 
eut of the thraldom of superstition and ig- 
norance. Price per year, $2.60. 


(CHBISTIANITY AND INFI- 
DELITY! 


A DIBOUBSION BETWEEN 


Rev. G. Н. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker. 


BUBJIESCTS DISCUBUED : 


Part I. The Relative Bervices of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 


pendence, 


Part II. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part III. Is there в stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true 7 

A thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
wall bound, sent post-paid by mall for One 

Dollar. Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 

Usher, 141 Big hth Street, New York. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
ы Third Edition—Bevised. Price $1.50. 


peruse this book without re- 
spect or’ the 1 — 
In the statemen his convic 


mantal hones Бай 
"зев tie aurbon, and $ e tend omen: 
an с tendency o 
Bis apirit."—. — — 
“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
Ту, reflected pationtly....It is a model of 
Аер culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style."— Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
-echools amd Homes, Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dıs- 
OOUBSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Not “food for babes," but full of 

tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
SACHE, With Frontispleos. Goth, 
"The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to EU oe | in atyle and thought a su- 
perior interest 1 * young 
and Did. Zion a Herald (Methodis 

BTORIES OF THE PATRIAROMS, With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, §1.00. 


“А work of culture and taste; it will be 


welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons 0! manhood in — he simple language 
ot вопасе рар 

x imd Gr Xo 3 THE UNBELIEVERS. A 


Leoture. Imo, Paper, 25 conta, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. vo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
tralt of of tbe author, $2.50. 

THE LIFE OF THEODORE TEMO. Bro, 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The x York Tribune closes a four and а 
half column review of this book by saying: 
pint hada up a remarkable apecimen of ro- 

t m ens whose form and lineamenta 
— be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe," 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A x 
in Primitive 8 illustratin 
rime importance of the Mexsianic Idea 
e New tament, as the key to the ¢ 2-4 
velepment ої lr ES ty from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Malled, post-pald, on receipt of price, by 
THEINDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


SE in adr Street. 
Mine DEVEREUX’ 


Hudson, will re-open on Monday, 
to the one рл ш. Mr. å. Rar: 


N.. Telegraph Co; NY. 
U. е " 
Grinnell, N Ы 


8 7 


6, 


for delivery at this Office. Sent by 

ree at the purchaser's expense. Price 

in advance. Address THE INDEX, 251 
Boston. 


BOAHRD- 
— AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
AND OHILDREN, at Irvington-on- 
pt. 17, 
Devereux refers, among others, 
Orville 
C. Bichards, 
Irving- 
res. Mei, 


22 Pres. 


E 


Dewey, E 6 2 
rvi. » N.Y.; ; Mr. H. * “8ш 

кан ; Mr. John R. Williams, 

Mr. Wm. H. 


А 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Fresthought. 


EDITED ВТ 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENOLAND. 


aer 
MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking ! 


Bend 3-cent amp fos, E. C. Walker's 
CATALOOGUB of ught and yp 


Lectures by Col. gorsoll, and F. та 
Abbot's Truths for the Times” and “Obrisi 
ian AMO {A 50 cta. for Huxley's в 


on, 
ho һ of Co k^ ALI Ad- 
3 O Ira, FLORENCE, IowA, 


OCTAVI US BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITE. 


By EDMUND 0. STEDMAN. 


Imo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
HINGHAM, 75 cents. 


A clear and effective 
1 К ета м Жм Rune 


is, admirer ot ‘nckuomledged 
каи, of s lire and work of опе of its 
eading teachers. 
“A brilliant and appreciative essa.“ — 
Boston Post. ve 
“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in а strong, clear light."— 
prie nd 
nt poet- t-paid on recelpt of price by THE 
INDE А ‘ashington At., Boston. 
A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOE. 


a In Koligio ot pt guae 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION, 
By THEODORE PARKER. 


With а Blographical Sketch by HAXNAH E. 
STEVEXSON, and an Introduction by 
O. B. FROTHINGRAM, 


13mo, езу алы, A ad im Paper 


The present volume contains & t num- 
ber of Parkera best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; ‘and it is believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
— gts — his time, have become in- 


ше progress of liberal opinions 
in iion. will come this new and at- 
tractive edition, 


12 чре receipt of риса vr TES 
ashington Bt., Boston, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


gend to Office at 231 Washington ., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS. 

IL TAXATION ov ÜHUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 65 ota.; ten, $» Sts. 
one hundred, $1.50. 

п. Тип BIBLB AND Son, by John Weiss, 

III. THzSYMPATHY OF ERE Dy T. W. 


Higginson. Enlarged 
IV. TRATSOENDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker, Never before published, 
V. TRE d үс QUESTION, à» undor- 


stood by a Catholic сап citizen 

ishop Hes, — VT Liberal 
tizen 

Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 18 


20, vim) 
VI. How BEALL WE Kerr BUNDAY? An 
Anawer in Four Parts: 5 1 — in 
the Bible. 2, Sunday in C 
3. Чи poto» 
'в 


Nos. H., III., IV. kx VI., 10 cts, cach; 
for 60 cta. ; one hundred, 83. i: 
RAO AND REVELATION, үл. J. Potter. 
13. y (Ten for 60 ota.; one hundred, 
PEOOEEDINOS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Murrnes for 1873, d, 74, "T5. 86 cta 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 
FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP 


IN GION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
sonting the F. В. phe As 91.50. 


А COMPLETE SET of INDEX TEACTS, 
from No.1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any sddrees on the prepayment of #0 CENTS. 

dress THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Маза 
то BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 


LAR BOOKS on Ше te sida of this 
RaRo: Any OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Was. gton Bt., 
Boston. 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
—or— ; 


THOMAS PAINE. 


and containing 


the “Thoughts on а Faturë ттн the “Бе- 

ly to the Bishop of Llandaff,” etc., etc. 

үз Bent by E on DEX of 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


T HE IN PD E X 


price 


IN ENGLAND. 
will be forwarded free by post 
i T gen or ta Dus Kingdom on re- 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Bhould be kept for sale by all eaterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


жайа ео, 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERA, 


Published by 


HAILMANN.& DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


(German) "EnZIEHUNGM-BLA*&TTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(English) "THE NW EDUCATION,” а 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Oulture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
gear, 60 cents. 

(English) The New Education" TEACTS, 
Nos, 1 and 3 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of 2 B- cent stamp, 


Соор PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. РОТТЕВ, 
W. H SPENCER, 
F.W.NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYREY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
У. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 26 
oents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 231 "Washington Bt., Boaton, Mass. 


THREE COMPLETE SEEN 
THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 0 
1875, amd 1876, 


SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound in black moroooo, can 
now be had at this Office, These Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
ten | Probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
flie of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Addrees THE INDEX, 231 Washington 
Street, Boston 


Xie ^| BOUND VOLUMES OF THEA CHEAP OFFER. SEND ONE DOLLAR 


1 


rendy Tor for the Centennial Year, аго now 


For & handsome Certificate of Membership 


= ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twenty-Five DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as а 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 

Tha peo 4 extracts from tbe Constitu- 
tion of tbe National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

AXZTIOLB IV.—Any person who shall bu 
shall oe enti 


one dollar into tbe troas 

to a certificate, signed by the President and 

боси аз an annual Телара of the 1 —— 
lo! 


Any person 
shall pay rel dollars er more into 
the troas hall be entitled to a similar 
certificato as & i life-member. Ail the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
of Liberals, at which this 4 —— 

was adopted, are hereby declared permanen 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


ARTICLE V.—. . . All charter-members 
and life-members ef the Nati 
all d ted delegates 


of this Constitution, sball be КЕ to 
seats and votes in the Annual е 
Annual members of the National 

League shall be entitled to наб", but роѓ to 
votes, in the Annual Congress, 


Addrees NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, 

O R G A N I Z EI 
СНАВТЕВВ 


League, will 
sent on lication, ‚ according to 
ing provisions of Constitution of the n — 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. . 


ANZTIOLE XIIL—The Board of 
shall have mare ie 


s —— р е ce y A 
accompa! dollars, to 
nea na ал к for tbe гаыа of 2 local 
Liberal 


fellowship and e 
freest 


kind with tho Na Liberal League 

and with other local ar rn All votes of 

the Annual Coi and all communice- 

tions of the Board of of Directors, shall ром 
по more authority or influence over them 

Иез in the in wiadom words 

LARTCLE XVI Every local auxiliary Lib- 

E —. 
eral Xu in accordance with 


in of this Constitution shall be 
enti to send its President and Secre- 
p three other members as 


е Annual Congress. 

These Charters are © beau printed on 
the beet of ра Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal Тее, 
they will, if taatefully framed, make а 


ornament for any b M cone 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


"PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains; 
Er Аррвияа of the National 
ral League to the people of the United 


IT 


i 
= CnHI£EF npo pm of the Longus; 
PROTEST of oe against Ming 
оз International 115 оп on Sundays, 
5 Comet and List of Office 
XTRAOTS from FI Letters by 
Distinguished Citize 
This is the Liberal’s — pent 
DOCUMENT in the mm conteat 
over amending the tution rà е Unit- 
tates with reference to the school ques- 
tion. It should be in the hands of Y 
OTER, and bas been published expresy 
for for gratuitous distrib — e by earnest frien 


Local Liberal Leagues 


баши до, ape than to order this Traot z 
— — ep аз an excellent auxiliary in 
tation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Oannot do Batera — to uae them privately, 
as T rre 

mailed a at the bare coat of р 
— an d postage, on the follo 


‚таалан 


FIVE HUND: 
ONE THOUSAND 
of over 100 ‘copies will be 


к yan 
by eaten ы at the expense of the pur- 
chasar, wit NATIONAL ТЇВЕН Е. 
d AL 


TEAGUE 
331 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLuME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1877. 


WuoLE No. 405. 


CALL FOR THE FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1877. 

In obedience to the Constitution of the National 
Liberal League, organized at the Centennial Con- 
grees of Liberals at Philadelphia, July First to July 
Fourth, 1876, the Directors hereby isaue a call for the 
Ршвт ANNUAL Сохевкав of the League, to be held 
at Rochester, М. Y., October 26, 27, and 28, 1877. 
The best Hall in the city ів engaged for those days. 
Further particulars, including list of speakers, étc., 
will be announced hereafter, For information re- 
specting cheap hotel accommodation, reduced fares, 
etc., apply without delay to Mr. Н. L. GREEN, Sala- 
manca, N. Y. Ы 

After the hearing of reports and election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the most important business of 
the convention will be to decide whether the National 
Liberal League ahall adopt a political platform and 
nominate candidates for the Presidential election of 
1880; and, if so, whether this platform shall advo- 
саќе the following principles and measures, to wit :— 

1. Toran SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
to bé guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution: including the equitable taxation of 
church property, secularization of the public schools, 
abrogation of Sabbatarian laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations for re- 
ligious purposes, etc. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION, FOE NATIONAL Orri- 
zens, in their equal civil, political, and religious 
rights: to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitution, and afforded through the United 
States courts, 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis OF UNI- 
YERSAL SUFFRAGE IN THI8 SECULAR REPUBLIO: to 
be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughly secolarized public school system, and to 
permit no child within its limits to grow up without 
& good elementary education. 

In order to give to this First Annual Congress of 
the National Liberal League the representative char- 
acter befitting the gravity of the questions which will 
come before It for decision, the Directors suggest and 
earnestly recommend to the liberals of the United 
States that they immediately organize themselves 
throughout the country in Local Auxiliary Liberal 
Leagues, each of which, on receipt of a charter, will 
be entitled to send ita President, Secretary, and three 
other members as DELEGATES, A large delegate 
convention will certainly exert a powerful influence 
for good, Applications for charters, each signed by 
tem or more persons and accompanied by ten dollars, 
will seeure them without delay. Charters are Indie- 
pensable to secure the unity of organization without 
which efficient coöperation is impossible; but Local 
Auxiliary Liberal Leagues remain absolutely inde- 
pendent, and recognize no authority in the National 
League to contro! their action in any particular. 
The smali fee of ten dollars (which will surely be 


grudged by no one) Is only desired in order to help 
defray the necessary expenses involved in the con- 
ventions and other public work of the National 
League, which haa no salaried officers. Life-member- 
ships of twenty-five dollars, annual memberships of 
one dollar, and voluntary donations, will also be 
gladly received for these public purposes, Time 
pressea; and it ів hoped that hundreds of new Local 
Leagues will be organized forthwith. Any existing 
Liberal society can be represented lu the convention 
by applying for and receiving a charter ln the usual 
way, and transmitting to the Secretary в certified 
copy of the following vote:— 

“Voted, That this society, desiring to codperate 
with the Nations] Liberal League in the furtherance 
of its general and specific objects, hereby declares 
iteelf a Local Auxillary Liberal League, according 
to the true Intent of the Constitution of said Na- 
tonal Liberal League, and has duly elected the fol- 


lowing persons to represent It at the next Annual 


1 


Congress of the same; to wit, , З 


, 
Persons desiring full information respecting the 
history, principles, and objects of the National Lib- 
eral League, іп the shape of а closely printed book 
of 100 octavo pgges, can obtain it by sending for 
Equal Rights in Religion: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals. Price (reduced), in advance, 
paper covers, 75 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, 
81.00. 
Address the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 
By order of the Directors of the National Liberal 
League: 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN, Secretary. 


GLIMPSES. 


PLEASE READ the Call for the First Annual Con- 
grese of the National Liberal League" very atten- 
tively, and bring it to the notice of all your liberal 
friends, Now is the time to prove your earnestness 
in a most righteous cause by active ald! 

Тнк Lonpon Quarterly Review speaks of the 
Methodist denomination as being above all others 
"the American Church," The Methodists them- 
selves are inclined to take the same view of the 
matter. 


Rev. Е. F. EDMONDS, of Vienna, Ohio, as reported 
in the Cortland Gazette of August 3, expatiated on 
the ain of Sabbath-breaking in в manner decidedly 
amusing. He accounted for depression in the iron 
business and in the cheese business by the fact that 
rolling-mills and cheese-factories employed their 
hands on Sanday. Sald the speaker: “My impres- 
sion 1s that, unless a new order of things is instituted 
in cheese-making with reference to the sanctity of 


‚ the Sabbath, there is In reserve such a financial crash 


in the cheese business as will compel the great Weet- 
ern Reserve to feel that there isa God of Sabbath." 
The rallrosd strikes, also, he considered a result of 
Sabbath-breaking by the companies. Who can set 
limita to the follies of superstition ? 

Аң EXTRACT from the Paris Siecle, which we clip 
from à copy of Galignant’s Messenger for August 24, 
shows what a floodtide of superstition 1s sweeping 
over France: We are at present In the full tide 
of pilgrimages to Lourdes, and miracles abound. 
Hardly had the correspondent of the Univers arrived 
when he had the delight of chronicling six perfectly 


authentic cures. A member of a religious sisterhood 
had suffered for seven yeara from chronic rheuma- 
Чаш; she descended Into the piscina, and was cured 
instantaneously! A lady, paralyzed for eight years, 
had almost expired on the road: cured! A nun of 
Boulogne suffered for three years from an affection 
of the knee: cured! Finally, Mother Marie-Joseph, 
of Sainte-Enfance, badly consumptive, and given up 
by the medical men, ‘sang the Magnificat twice be- 
fore the whole congregation,’ The correspondent 
adds, with’ rather puzzling candor, ‘The six patienta 
cured are doing well.’ Doubtless at Lourdes some 
sick persons who have been cured are doing badly. 
Astonishing country! ‘Joy incomparable! the 
writer adds. ‘Prayers are being redoubled, and our 
two hundred sick are in the utmost hope.“ 


Мв. Conway writes: “The authorities of the 
House of Detention in Clerkenwell, London City, 
finding that their chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Horsley, is: 
a member of the Holy Cross Society, and refuses to- 
leave It, have given him notice that he must leave 
that society or cease to be their chaplain, thelr rea- 
sons belog not theological, but practical, they being 
unanimously convinced that the introduction of sach 
morbid soul-anatomy as the said society enjoins 
among the Inmates of the establishment would foster 
the vicious ideas they are trying to extirpate, Mr. 
Horsley will probably resign his chaplaincy and be- 
come a Ritualist martyr; and as long as the dogmatic 
views of human nature inculcated by the national 
Church remain, the logic will be on their side. The 
bishops are terriby excited. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has at last had the confession wrung from 
bis Ира that the Church {sin danger, The plain fact 
which the bishop cannot face le, that in the deter- 
mined front of the Ritualist priesthood the England 
of to-day meets its dead self—nay, to that antiqua- 
пап corpse ів bound fast, and must either be cut 
loose from It or be stifled and poisoned by its putres- 
сепсе.’ 

THE FOLLOWING NOTICE of one of the noblest 
women that America has ever produced will surely 
be of interest to readers of Tux Inpex: Lydia 
Magia Child, though one of the oldest of living 
writere—she will be seventy-six next February,—is 
said to be in vigorous health, and her mind to be as 

“clear and strong as that of most persons twenty years * 
younger. Her father, David Francis, was a baker, 
and the original manufacturer of the once famous 
biscuit known as the Boston cracker, When she was 
twenty-four she published The Rebels, a Tale of the 
Revolution, some of the characters being the histori- 
cal men of the period. The book was for years a 
standard novel, the aubject and its treatment render- 
ing it very popular in its day. It has long been out 
of print; but, even at this date, a speech which Mrs. 
Child put Inte the mouth of James Otis le still de- 
claimed in New England, and often belleved to have 
actually bean delivered by that patriot. An imagi- 
nary sermon of George Whitefleld (Garrick said he was 
so great an orator that he could make his congrega- 
Чоп tremble and weep merely by varying his pronun- 
clation of the word Mesopotamia) also appeared in 
The Rebels, got into the New England school-booka, 
and was long thought to be genuine. She was опе 
of the original Abolitionists, and published one of 
the first distinctively anti-slavery books—4n Appeal 
in behalf of the Americans known as Africans—issued 
in this country. Fora while she resided here, and 
was the editor of the National Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, sasisted by her husband. She has done no 
literary work recently; but she ів still а student. 
She lives in Massachusetts near many friends, and із 
enjoying peacefully the frults of a well-spent and 
thoroughly conscientious life. Very few have been 
from the start во wholly devoted to principle, or have 
во earnestly and ably defended what they conceived 
to be right,” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAQUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1816. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; put 
that we assume no responsibility for хат else ab- 
Ushed in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ts general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiaatical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2. We demand that the pov of chaplains in Con- 
gresa, in State Legialatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

8. We demand that al! public pegeopcinticas for educa- 
cione and charitable Institutions of а sectarian character 
8 cease. 


4, We demand that all religious services now sustained 

by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

в use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a tert- ог avowedly аз a book of religious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited, 


5. We demand that the Sppolntnent, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religions festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abdol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altios of perjury shall be established in ite stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indir 


enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 
pealed. 


be re- 


8, We demand that all laws pares. o the enforcement of 
“Ohristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all lawa 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


ege or ad- 


asla; and that 
to this end shall be 
consistently, unilinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of Тик INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But по other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval, 

р FRANCIS Е. ABBOT. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


To which Charters have been issued by the 
National Liberal League. 
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DENVER, COLORADO.—Preesident, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 
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the Liberal League of Denver. 


UN, B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 
which have neglected to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.] 
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Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


A LEOTUBE DELIVERED AT DENVER, UNDER THE AUBSPICES 
OF ТНК WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, SUNDAY 
EVENING, MAY 6, 1877, 


BY B. F, UNDERWOOD, 


MADAME PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ‘— 

I feel much honored in having been Invited. to 
speak under the auspices of the Woman Suffrage As- 
goclatlon, and I have availed myself of the invitation 
with à great deal of genuine satisfaction. At the 
same time I want it understood that this Association 
must not be held responsible for any opinions or 
principles which I advocate, nor ів any officer or 
member of the Association to be considered respon- 
sible therefor. I say this without the least sugges- 
tion or hint from that organization, and I ray it be- 
cause I know that there are persons who are mem- 
bers of it, and there are those who are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the Woman 8 Association, who йо 
not share some of the convictions which I entertain, 
and to which, Incidentally, I may give utterance this 
evening: The subject, as has been announced by the 
worthy pens le Woman: her Past and Present, 
her Rights and Wrongs." Woman is one-half of the 
human race. Since the dawn of civilization her 
aition has been acquiring additional Importance with 
every age. If we would understand what Is the ear- 
llest condition of woman, that y retire to the period 
with which history begins, we have to go among the 
lowest tribes of the earth to-day; for thelr condition 
coincides apparently, as far as we can learn, with 
those early races that lived away beyond the hletoric 
periods, and of which we have no remains but thoes 
rude implements that have survived the bones of 
those who made them. From those early ages in 
which man was в savage, to the full meridian of the 
nineteenth century, the course of humanity, on the 
whole, has been progressive, and corresponding with 
this has п an elevation of woman, until 
now in some countries we are beginnipg to admit that 
she ів entitled toa place by the side of man as his 
companion and as his equal. If we go among the 
low tribes to-day in different countries we find that 
woman is a servant anda slave. She is the minister 
of man's wants and pleasures; her individuality u 
merged into his, and she has no rights which he ls 
bound to respect, except so far as they are compati- 
ble with his own immediate selfish Interests and grat- 
ifications. Marriage is communal. At the birth of 
a child it ів а common thing for the husband to go to 
bed and receive the sympathy and congratulations 
of the nelghbors, while the poor wife waits u 
him, and does the drudgery consequent upon that 
occasion. This illustrates the low and exceedin 
degraded character of woman among the rude s 
undeveloped tribes of the world. er position ts 
one that ів so essentially subordinate that we in our 
present state of civilization can have but a faint con- 
ception of it. 

WOMEN IN HISTORY. 


If we look at the historic period, if we go back to 
one of the oldest nations In history, anclent Egypt, 
we find that woman's position is gradually Improv- 
ing in proportion as that people become civilized, and 
that at the height of its civilization woman occupied 
a 8 that was remarkably high, higher than any 
other nation of antiquity. The recent discoveries 
that have been made by the efforts of Egyptologists 
in deciphering the old hieroglyphica of that land, 
have brought to light the customs апа the habits and 
the Institutions of that country во fully, that we are 
almost as familiar with the history and with the man- 
ners of ancient Egypt as we are with those of an- 
cient Greece, and woman's position there stands so 
high that indeed in some respects it is not surpassed 
at the present day either in Europe or in America. 
Perhaps no nation from that time to this has ever 
treated woman with more consideration and regard 
than abe received in the Egyptian empire. If we go 
from Egypt to Greece, there we find In the Homeric 
age some of the most beautifn] examples of female 
excellence that we have in literature; but in those 
rude ages there was necessarily a great deal of harsh- 
ness and severity and rigor. In the historic periods 
of Greece, woman's position was always one essen- 
tially subordinate. The wives of Greece were al- 
ways condemned to seclusion, and it was i remark of 
Thucydides that the greatest merit of a wife was to so 
live that no one should ever speak well of her or ill 
of her,—that ів, that she should be à cipher, intellect- 
ually speaking. The honors were reserved for a class 
of women that were not the wives of Greece, and who 
had very little to do either with the education or with 
the Intellectual or the moral cultare of the rising gen- 
eration,—a class of women that would correspond 
with a disreputable class among us, bat entirely dif- 
ferent in many respects. They were the women that 
received the admiration of the ancient Greeks, even 
in the days of Pericles. Aspasia, you, remember, 
was as remarkable for her genius as she was for her 
beauty, and to her Pericles became moet devotedly 
attached. She taught him oratory, and indeed was 
his tutor in many other respecta. This class of wom- 
en in ancient Greece were cultivated; they had thelr 
parlors, іп which they appeared in the moat intellect- 
ual conversation, and they took as much pains to add 
to the brilllancy of their minds as to the charms of 
their bodies; and thus grew up in ancient Greece 
what may be . an anomaly,—a class of 
women for whom were reserved all the honors, while 
the wives and the mothers of that land were left in 
seclusion to do the needle-work and other work of 
that kind, and to enjoy only the society of tbelr hus- 
bande. Is it strange that ancient Greece, renowned 
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as she was for her learning, remarkable ms she was 
for the genius of her atatesmen, her philosophers, 
her poets, her warriors,—is it в that she de- 
clined, that the sceptre of empire passed from her 
when she thus neglected and insulted the wives and 
the mothers of that classic land? Surely those to 
whom was intrusted the education of the youth 
should have recelved al] the honors and all the atten- 
tions which man could bestow. But by some strange 
insanity, for it can be hardly called anything else, 
this was omitted ; and at a comparatively early period 
the corruption of Greece commenced and finally cul- 
minated in what we see that people now, the ''de- 
generate sons of an illustrious ancestry." 

1f we pass from Greece to Judea there we find wom- 
an's position also very inferior. It was a common 

among the ancient Hebrews that woman was 
made especially for man as he was made specially for 
the pe of God, and consequently woman's position 
by the side of man should be one of inferiority. A 
msn could divorce his wife at pleasure, himself writ- 
ing the bill of divorce; he could buy or sell hia wife, 
in any of the periods of Jewish history, or even dis- 
ве of his daughter, by sale, to become a slave of 
er master. This condition of things naturally kept 
woman In a comparatively d ed state, and it was 
only with the advance of Hebrew civilization and 
culture that woman took а place beside man, and oc- 
cupied anything like a respectable position. 
tepping from Judea to Rome, we find anotherand 
a very different condition. Woman’s position was 
always one of extreme honor and pride in the Ro- 
man empire. Very corrupt, very degenerate Rome 
became, treading the lowest depths of vice and Infa- 
my; butin her worst days there never was a time 
when honors were not paid to woman, when there 
were not monuments erected to her name. Monog- 
amy, the marriage of one woman and one man, 
was the system that prevailed throughout the Roman 
empire, from the earliest period down to the latest, 
even in the moet corrupt days of the empire. There 
were in some periods three forms of marriage, but 
every one of them was monogamic. What was 
known as usus was а form of marriage of a man and 
woman living together with a simple declaration rec- 
ognized by law and binding equally on each. The 
woman held property in her own name, disposing of 
it by her will, and having an amount of liberty which 
Bir Henry Mane says that with the decay of Roman 
civilization she lost, and has never regalned up to the 
present time. 
UNDER THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 

Under the influence of the Christian system we 
find many things advancing and some retarding the 
propre of woman. The revival of the old Jewish 
dess naturally contracted her sphere and somewliat 
derogated from her intellectual worth; and so we find 
in the early ages the doctrines of St. Paul becoming 
very prevalent, that woman being subordinate, she 
should have no participation in affairs of State. Saint 
Paul said, “I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp authority over the man"; and his reason was 
this: For man was made first, and woman afterwards, 
and Adam was not decelved; but the woman bein 
deceived, was in the transgression”; and in — 
ance with this doctrine—first that man was made be- 
fore woman, and second that woman was first in the 
trai on,— with this opinion there came into the 
world a contempt of the very character of woman, as 
is Illustrated by the fact that there was a council con- 
vened which passed an edict that no woman should 
take the eucharist In her naked hand lest she should 
pollute It by the contamination of her touch. 

In those days ascaticlem became general; there 
were more men and women living a monaetic]life in 

t duríng the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian era than сше айм the entire populatlon 
of the cities of that land. 

If we now consider the ancient Germans, who are 
the fathers of most of the great nations of modern 
timee—they having broken up Into the Goths, the 
Vandals, and other savage tribes that overrun the 
Roman empire,—we there find woman in a poeltion 
which seems anomalous. They allowed women to 
22 pow" in Church and State, and to enjoy 
all the honors of the one and the other. It wasa 
land in which parity and chastity were honored more 
than among any other of the nations of A 
not excepting one. The ancient Teutons were in 
this respect а moet remarkable people, and overran- 
ning the Roman empire, carrying their severe ideas 
of purity and their idea of woman's equality by the 
side of man. They impressed their character upon 
succeeding generations, and it is the statement of 
many historians who bave eramined this subject 
minutely and extbnsively that Roman monogamy 
and German rigor and severity in to chastity 
and purity went largely to give us the dominant type 
of Mà р that we have to-day. We come down 
through the Middle Ages and we find woman's poel- 
tion а very low one, indeed, She was burned to 
death and she was hung for offences for which man 
was only mildly punished, She lived a life that in- 
tellectually and morally exerted scarcely any in- 
fluence on society, and recelved no recognition from 
man. Bat finally the Saracenic invasions took place, 
the Germanic influence began to exert itself, and 
chivalry and knight errantry and al! those follies ap- 
peared, which nevertheless had some tendency to 
attract attention to woman, Even when the knight 
went out with hie shield, fighting for his lady-love, 
attacking almost em man came Across, imagin- 
ing that he was thereby defending his honor and the 
love of the woman for whom he concelved an attach- 
ment, yet that bad a tendency to elevate her char- 
acter, by bringing her into notice snd making her an 
object of contention. From that time down to the 
renaissance there was a gradual] im ent of 
woman's condition; and still it continued, with the 
growth of science, with the progress of enlighten- 


ment, and the advance of liberal. thought, woman 
becoming all the time a more prominent 


gure, until 


finally she began to be ized as entitled to some 


conelderation, and some, at least of advanced minds, 


an to maintain that she was the equal of man, 
his is, as I intended it to be, only the moet car- 


sory sketch of the condition of woman in different 
land & preparatory to some remarks that I shall make 
as to 


HEE CONDITION TO-DAY. 

Many women say they have all tbe rights they 
wish, and many men think it disgraceful on the part 
of one of their sex to plesd for a larger amount of 
liberty and a greater equality for woman. Yet her 
position to-day is one of essential i by the 
aide of man. Man may do with impunity in every 
part of thle enlightened nation that which, if woman 

oes it, Is to her worse than death. And it is con- 
sidered as a matter of course. It 18 2 to 
which there le scarcely any objection, and yet it is 
simply an implication that woman le not the equal of 
man, elae it would never be that that which shall 


bring disgrace and social infamy to one may be toler- 
ated in the other without anything derogatory to his 
character. Go into our schools and the various 


placea where both sexes are employed, and for the 
ваше amount of work woman rarely recelves the 
same amount of pay. There are various secondary 
reasons given for this; but trace them back, and you 
will find they are based проп the thought that woman 
is not of as much importance as man, and therefore 
we do the injustice of depriving her of the same 
amount of pay, even when she does the same amount 
of work, and does it just вв well. In Washington, 
Mr. Spinner, whose honesty we all admit and admire 
said the most useful clerka he had were women, an 
he recommended to Congress that the salary of the 
female clerks be in . He did not ask that it 
should be ralsed to the same amount the men were 
recelying, but something like two-thirds of that 
amount; but Congressa—it was the Congress that was 
composed of the men who speculated in Credit Mo- 
bilier stock, and voted themselves back-pay,—that 
same Congress had the meanness to refuse to comply 
with that righteous request. If you go Into a com- 
munity where teachers are employed, you rarely find 
that a woman receives the same amount of money 
that a man does, although she may be a moat efficient 
and most admirable teacher, In every way qualified, 
both by experience and by education. Now I ask 
every honorable, fair-minded man or woman, why 
ought not à woman, if she does the same amount of 
work as а teacher or а clerk, to receive the same 
amount of pay as a man? Why, because of this old 
idea that man was made first and woman afterwards, 
and Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression; in other words, 
the view based upon the essential inferlor- 
ity of woman, that supposes whatever she does must 
be of leas value than what aman does. We want to 
get rid of this notion, in order to do justice to ail 
parties, and any government that le not based upon 
the principles of justice can have only a transient 
and temporary existence. [Applause.] Then we 
find, further, that of the great avenues of employ- 
ment there are very few that now are or have been 
open to woman. е professions that give money 
And distinction are reserved for men, and whenever 
In some cases women have endeavored to qual 
themselves for them, so that they could occupy posl- 
tions, under the influence of habit and custom, com- 
bined with some amount of aelfishness, men have 
ralsed their voice in protest and declared that women 
were getting beyond thelr sphere, just as though the 
had any definite sphere—as men have not—beyon 
which their ambition should not them, We 
find that positions that give honor, that cal! out tal- 
ent, that make men ambitious,—they are all so man 
glittering prizes which are beckoning man on an 
stimni him to do his best, to improve his mind 
and put forth hie efforts; but woman, standing beside 
man, has none of these lnducemente, and it is not 
strange, therefore, if there la not the same intellect- 
ual activity. Agaln, we find every little boy, when 
he goes to school, ів encouraged by the thought that 
he may become a lawyer, a physician, a minister, а 
merchant, a senator, may be a 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I once thought I was going to be President of the 
United States. [Laughter.] I begin to abandon 
gradually this notion; but every boy that haa any 
ambition at some time of his life doubtless labors 
under the Illusion that not improbably he will occupy 
the highest position that can be attained, This isa 
real incentive and a great encouragement. But little 
girls, sitting beside these boys, have nothing of that 
sort to encourage them. They ibly may enter- 
tain the thought that they may me the wife of 
some doctor or lawyer or senator, or Ibly they 
may be the wife of some man who will е Pres- 
ident of the United States,—it is always that they 
are going to occupy а ition subordinate to that of 
man, he being the glorious central towards 
which all eyes should be directed. She is taught by 
custom, by habit,—she is taught to think from an 
early period of what is considered her chief duty 
and her highest alm,—to get a husband; and then, by 
the tricks and deceptions that are in society, she seta 
her cap, as the saying ia, for somebody, or adorna 
and prepares һе that somebody may fal] in loye 
with her. This is degrading. None of us have & 
word to say in disparagement of that institution that 
has given us the home with all ita refining influences, 
and which, in my opinion, has done more to civilize 
and cultivate mankind than any other institution. 
Bat with man marriage is an incident, Sometimes, 
indeed, it aids him and assista him in the perform- 
ance of the duties of life; but he never abandons his 
pursuit nor relinquishes his ambition because he 


takes а companion to travel with him the journey of 
Ше. But woman at marriage becomes thenceforth 
&cipher, She changes her name; she loses her indi- 
vidnality; she is supposed to have no ambition be- 
yond her own family; she loses very frequently her 
taste for music and literature; she becomes absorbed 
in her husband and her UN which le proper 
enough In ite way; and, indeed, ehe lives a life that ів 
8 secluded. Her range of thought 18 
circumscribed ; there is nothing to call out her intel- 
lectus] nature; and as she grows old she is liable to 
pev more ignorant; and with her beauty faded, her 
ealth impaired by the demands on her vitality in 
rearing а large family, the poor woman lives this 
life, while her husband, in contact with the. world, 
is daily growing larger and stronger Intellectually. 
The disparity between them becomes so great that 
Ie ls not strange so many husbands find nothing to 
attract them in the society of the women with whom 
they were enamoured in early life! And thus we find 
a reason for many of those marriages which, how- 
ever beautifully and blissfully they may have com- 
menced, end in anything but a pleasant picture. 
While but few will question the propriety and utility 
of the marriage system, anybody can see that it is 
far from what It ought to be when woman's position 
excludes her from the professions, subordinates her 
to man, and is one In which her whole life is dwarfed 
and narrowed into such a range of thought and 
action. Then she is not allowed the same 
opportunities for education, She {s not egi ял to 
have any independent opinlons. If she mes 
cultivated, independent, expresses her views, she is 
a Vstrong-minded woman," and the great mass of 
women will laugh at her ая though she were a kind 
of monstrosity that Nature had produced to illustrate 
the contrast between в true woman and an un- 
natural woman, when the fact le, probably, by her in- 
tellectual culture, by her application to things of 
Interest to mankind, she ів one of the noblest o 
Bex. She is rewarded by the — of 4 super- 
ficial class of women who are unable to feel the 
humiliation of the subordinate ition which they 
occupy. All this, I say, only illustrates what I re- 
marked, — that woman's poeltlon to-day is far from 
* what It ought to be and what it one day will 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHIBE. 


And then another illustration, and one to which I 
may devote a little more time. Woman is not 
allowed to exercise the elective franchise, and to have 
the rights of a citizen In в free ublic, where the 
government ів supposed to be upon the choice 
of the ple. All just governments derive thelr 
powers from the consent of the governed. Woman 
constitutes one-half of the governed of this nation, 
and yet she has no voice in making those Jaws to 
which she is amenable, or in forming the institutions 
In accordance with which she lives and which are 
wound up with her own interests, and those of the 
generations that shall come afterwards. And what 
sre the reasons? It is said that woman is not the 
equal of man intellectually." Suppose that is true, 
Are citizenship and the elective franchise based upon 
the amount of Intelligence that a рем ү А up- 
posa уоп go among the negroes of the South, the 
millions that have been enfranchised lately, —are they, 
intellectually, the equal of the people of Denver? 
Certainly not. You don't deprive them of the ballot, 
notwithstanding their intellectually undeveloped con- 
-dition, and why do you urge this as an argument 
against poe the ballot to women? But the fact is, 
many of our wives and sisters and mothers are far 
more intelligent than а great proportion of the men 
who cast their ballots and who participate in the 
government of the country. It is not necessary to 
notice here the question as to equality of man In- 
tellectually with woman. I сап only вау it would be 
very surprising if, considering the way that woman 
has been treated in the past, the repressing influences 
to which she has been subjected, if she had shown as 
much intellectual activity as man has; but then this 
question of giving to woman ail her rights and privi- 
leges is not connected with the question as to the 
amount of brain or the quality of the brain in the 
man and the woman. Another objection is, that 
women would vote just like their husbands. Well, 
supposing that were true, it is no reason why they 
should not vote, It would add to the te vote, ' 
and it would not then be a disturbing element in our 
politics. Suppose that woman is such a passive creat- 
ure that she would have no opinions of her own and 
that she would acquiesce in those of her husband. 
It would swell the vote without changing the ulti- 
mate results. For that reason should we deprive her 
of the privilege of voting? Is that an objection that 
le valid and logical against the granting of a privilege 
that ів obviously just and right? But another objec- 
tion is, that sometimes comes from the same class, 
it would produce family discords and would lead to 
tumults in society. t is a contradiction of the 
statement that the woman would vote just as her 
husband in every case. I say let the discord come. 
If men are so bigoted and intolerant that they would 
not let thelr wives enjoy different political views 
from those which they have, it ів about time some- 
thing should be done to break up that Intolerance 
and substitute, therefor, something like charity. 
There in a vast amount of bigotry on all subjecta 
social, political, and religious, and aayan thas wili 
have a tendency to destroy this will be in the way of 
в benefaction. When we see women voting, Inter- 
ested in politics, — 4 thelr preference on great 
questions, my opinion le it will tend somewhat to de- 
stroy ie asperity and the bitterness which аге so 
often Into our political elections; for when 
men see that thelr relatives, their wives, their 
mothers and sisters are [n parties opposite to those to 
which they belong, dem es will not have the 
disposition, while praising without stint the party 
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to which they belong, to denounce In such unquali- 
fied terms the party to which they do not belong. 
The common practice now is, to denounce the op 
site party, whether Republican or Democrat, as койу 
of а m vienes ы daei: zo party иги the 
speaker ongs is spoken of as everything good, 
true, and noble; while the adherents of the other are 
characterized as robbers, thieves, and murderers, 
Now, if our mothers, wives, and sisters belonged to 
that party, perhaps we would not be quite as willing 
to apply such epithets, and, in my opinion, the re- 
sult would be to soften somewhat the asperities of 
politica. [Applause.] 


WOMEN AT THE POLLS, 


Another objection is, that it would Interfere with 
woman's domestic character and it would impair 
the delicacy of her womanly nature. I never сопа 
eee the force of that argument. A tleman, а very 
good friend of mine, too, whom I invited up here 
this evening with a view to having him on the plat- 
form, said to me the other day, Why, I never want 
to see my wife goto the polls. Just see the rude- 
ness, the profanity, the vulgarity. t woman of 
delicacy would want to breathe such an atmos- 
phere?” But If the atmosphere la sc impure, if men 
are 80 viclous and have so much "'cussedness" In 
them that they cannot even make it tolerable for la- 
dies to be in their сенше on election days, it is 
very easy to have other places where women can go 
and deposit their votes, just as they go to the church 
or into the parlor, This objection is very frivolous. 
My experience in the army and ір civil life js that 
the presence of respectable women 1s the guaranty of 
order and decorum wherever you go. Fa Pplause.] 
The very reason that there ls во much profanity, 
drunkenness, and vulgarity on election days, and so 
much that is disgusting to every woman of taste 
sense, and refinement is this: that the presence of 
women is not permitted, and consequently that re- 
straining, that softening and elevating Influence that 
noble women always exert over men (s absent. 
Many of you have Най experience in the army, and 
you know that when the restraints of civil life are 
absent, and when woman's society is not known, what 
demorallzation follows. Al! army life is demoraliz- 
ing, from the highest officer down to the lowest sol- 
dler, because itis an unnatural, abnormal life; but 
let the presence of respectable women be known iu 
the camp, at once rowdyism and ruffianism are 
hushed into silence, and the disorder and rudeness, 
before so prominent, hide their diminished heads in 
shame, What la true in army life la true in civil life, 
How {в the exercise of the eleotive franchise going to 
interfere with the domestic duties of woman? You 
аге all familiar with the way in which the objection 
is put. It le the duty of women to remain at home 
and take care of their children, and to attend to the 
duties of married life. Very well, there are a great 
many respectable and noble women that are not mar- 
ried; there are some who were married and are no 
longer; and there are many who have no disposition 
to enter married life, because of the restrictions 
which it imposes upon them,—what do you say as to 
these classes? How is It that going to the polls and 
quietly depositing a vote when the election comes 
round, la going to interfere with the domestic duties 
of women? Sach as donot wish to go, certainly will 
not be dragged to the polls and required to vote, 
There are men whose physical conditlon will not 
permit them to vote at certain times; that ів never 
urged sa a reason for interfering with the elective 
franchise. But then it is sald the right to vote in- 
volves the right to hold office. It don’t follow that 
‘woman must be made to hold office when she don’t 
want it Many one as moe if they give the 
ballot to woman, the very next thing they have got to 
elect some woman as policeman or sheriff, Do we 
necessarily take every person that votes and elevate 
him into а position to which he is not qualified? 
We have given the elective franchise to 


MILLIONS OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


"who have only just had the manacles and shackles 
thrown from them. It does not follow because we 
have tried to do justice to them we must pick out one 
of those uneducated, undeveloped negroes and ele- 
vate him to the chief magistracy of the nation. It 
doesn't follow that because woman votes we must, 
+ whether she be best qualified or not, vote ber Into a 
position incompatible with her nature, But where 
there are positions that woman can have А ее 
апа with profit to herself, let them be opened to her. 
Indeed let all positions be opened to women; but, nat- 
urally as а weak cripple would not be chosen for K. 
lice officer, constable, or marshal, just as a very illit- 
erate, ignorant man would not be chosen for judge or 
governor, so а position that needed strength and mas- 
culine energy would not be forced upon a woman. 
These argumenta have no etrength. John Stuart 
Mill says, there is no argument whatever against the 
right of woman to the ballot. Then another objec- 
tion is, there are в great many women who don't 
want to vote, Nobody thinks of forcing them to 
vote, except the pue engineers who sometimes 
go round and hold out certain inducements to vote 
and swell the lists of the party. However, thie argu- 
ment has по force. Another and a powerful one, во 
considered, ів, women can't fight. I don't know about 
that, ie hter.] I think some of our friends who 
make this objection have had some experience that 
women can fight. But, seriously, what is meant ів, 
that woman can’t shoulder the musket and take 
the sword and go into the fleld and fight the bat- 
tles of the country to which she belongs Well, if 
I were to descend to detalls, I might show yoa 
how women have fought in the history of different 
nations, and with what gallantry and with what 
splendid success they have carried ont their mar- 
al undertakings. But we may consider that wom- 
an, being weaker, with her feminine nature, with 


less actual physical courage than man, we may 
concede she Is less adapted to эо into the field and 
participate in the barbarisms of war. Nevertheleas 
she ів not disqualified for office. How many men, 
Intelligent, moral, upright, who go to tbe polls, but 
if the country should Involved in war could not 
to the defence of thelr country, for the reason that 
ey are suffering from disease and disabilities that 
would destroy thelr effectiveness, and hoy would be 
thrown out by the surgeon upon medical examina- 
ton. Do you remember in war times that long list 
of diseases they used to publish, with the unpro- 
nouncesble names you never before saw nor have 
seen since, standing opposite the names of men sup- 
to be well and hearty, thelr disqualification 
om going into the draft? Certainly you all remem- 
ber that. Suppose we should tell those fellows they 
can't vote because they Бате risumatismua chronicus, 
or sopa other disease of that kind, which was pub- 
lished at the time mentioned. If consumption, tic 
doloreux, ог any other disease may diequall i man 
from fighting, it don't disqualify him from wing 
a ballot. ar is a barbarism, and it is one of those 
relica of the cruelty and savagery of human nature 
which, unfortunately, have descended to this time, 
and exist among us just the same as the old gladia- 
torial exhibitions in Rome, when she was at the ze- 
nith of her glory, were an anomaly among the Ro- 
mans, Strange that any of us, professing to have 
love toward our fellow-beings, to practise Golden 
Rule, to be engaged in philanthropic pursuits, should 
be apparently pleased with the prospects of a terrible 
war, saying that it will make good times; pleased 
with the thought that it will put a little more money 
In our pockets; not considering or caring, perhaps, 
that hundreds of thousands of innecent men, who 
have hardly а knowledge of what is involved in the 
contest, will be destroyed, children made orphans, 
wives made widows, mothers robbed of the Idole of 
their affection, felda drenched in blood, and the 
whole country in grief and mourning, and for gener- 
ations after poverty, suffering, and distress in ten 
thousand ways, of which the mind looking from the 
present time can have no adequate conception. Be- 
cause woman, by her refined and noble virtues 1s not 
adapted to participate ln these terrible scenes of car- 
nage and distress, to bring that up as an evidence 
that she ought not to participate in trying to improve 
her country by making laws and good institu 
tions, la indeed the very height of absurdity itself. 


THERE ARE OTHER OBJECTIONS URGED 


sometimes by our liberal friends; I suppose some of 
them are here. Some of them say that woman has 
been under the dominion of superstition more than 
man has, and were she given the right to exercise 
the ballot, she would throw her influence in favor 
of restrictive measures, circumscribe personal liberty, 
and very much impair the rights of men. For in- 
stance, the question of the exclusion of the Bible 
from public schools, those schools in which we are 
equally interested, which we think should be entirely 
free from religious influences; it is said the majority 
of women would naturally vote in favor of keeping 
King James’ version of tbe Bible in our schools, an 
thus perpetuating the wrong to the Catholics, lib- 
erals, pagana, and freethinkers. Then it is said, fur- 
ther, that woman, owing to her religious nature and 
her religions teachings and tendencies, will be sure to 
deposit her vote in favor of evangelizing the Consti- 
tution of the United States, putting God in the 
Constitution," and recognising that form of religion 
to which she ів specially attached; and it is said she 
would oppose the taxation of church property, be- 
cause woman reasons in a narrow manner, only tak- 
ing note of parts, and never reasoning from large gen- 
eralizations; and if the question should come up for 
removing the disabilities now resting on freethinkers 
In some States of the Union, on account of religions 
belief, It is sald woman would throw her infiuence in 
favor of their continuance; that woman would en- 
courage sumptuary laws, interfering with personal 
liberty, thereby joining в larga party of men in favor 
of these measures, 

An objection of some of our German friends is, 
that if woman should have the vote, she would throw 
all her influence generally in opposition to their cus- 
toms of spending thelr time lu thelr own manner in 
their gardens on Sunday, and having thelr music and 
their Geer and everything that makes their social 
gathering pleasant. 

Well, Í confess I belleve that from woman's educa- 
tion and the Influence by which she has beem sur- 
rounded, that she would at first exert some influence 
in that way. I am rather inclined to believe it, and 
one of my best and noblest friends, Mr. Abbot, of 
Boston, із so impressed with this view, that he feels 
some lukewarmness practically on the woman sut- 
frage question until the secularization of the State 
can be secured. But I remember the saying of Ma- 
cauley, that the best way to pregar а people for lib- 
erty la to give them liberty, а parson has been in a 
cave or dungeon, and hls eyes are dim from want of 
light, the beat way to ргераге him for receiving the 
light 18 to shed light upon him. I have discovered 
this, speaking from an independent stand-point, I’ 
have found, wherever I have gone, the great majority 
of women who are in favor of suffrage are taking а 
liberal view of these subjects, discussing them, agi- 
tating them; and I believe to-day, if you will go 
through the country and talk with the women who 
are in favor of woman suffrage, you will find eight 
out of ten of а liberal turn of mind, and dis to 
take a liberal view of all these questions. They are 
thinking women; and when women begin to think 
they sea that any Interference with the llberties of 
any class of our citizens le something that cannot be 
justly malntalned; and they see that the perpetua- 
tion of any of these disabilities to which I have re- 
ferred would be unjust. And if the woman should be 


admitted to the pu to-morrow, and throw her in- 
fluence In favor of restriction, I should oppose such 
measure with all my power, The only way to make 
women just to us is fo be just to them. If we deprive 
them of thelr rights, as we habitually have done, 
and do not allow them to exercise the elective fran- 
chise when they аге intellectual and rational beings, 
It ie not strange if many of them, under the influence 
of churchoraft and priestcraft, should now be so slow 
to do justice to us, and acknowledge our rights. Now 


SUPPOSE THESE QUESTIONS COME UP, 


we find they will be discussed ; they will be agitated ; 
women will be interested in them, and matters of 
dress and frivolity, which onght not to be ascribed 
exclusively to women—since there Is a large class of 
men as much addícted to small talk and fine clothes 
as women are,—these matters would be subordinated 
and thelr minds would be filled with these matters о 
great and general concern. The question of 
ance, for Instance, would be discussed with due re- 
to the rights, tastes, and liberties of all men. 
hese ideas of religious freedom will all come before 
the public in a way they do not now. Woman will 
be brought ont from under the influences of these 
objectionable organizations to the exercise of her 
judgment and independence. Woman will be more 
charming because more rational and more intellect- 
ual, with no diminution of her refinement and 
delicacy of nature. I belleve the exercise of the 
elective franchise would Infuse a good element in our 
politics. I believe the instincts and tastes of woman 
would be on the side of purity and goodness. I be- 
Пете, while there might be many mistakee—indosd 
there have bean under the present regime,—there 
would be, on the whole, an infusion of purity and a 
diminution of corruption. Some think that both 
parties participating it would paturally generate cor- 
ruption; that the supreme benches and the houses of 
Con would become dissolute owing to the intro- 
duction of this element, On the other hand, it strikes 
me it would purify the atmosphere of tics, and 
give society а normal and natural condition. I base 
the right of woman to the franchise upon this: all 
just governments derive their powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Woman is a part of the gov- 
erned; therefore she is entitled to а volce in the gov- 
ernment, in the laws of the country. If she is not, 
you might as well deny, for some trifling reason, that 
you have a rigħt to participate in the pce: 
f she violates a law, Їз she not punished, just the 
ваше as m man? If there ів a law made, does she 
not suffer from, or Is she not blessed by it, the same 
аз а тап? If she has property, is she not taxed just 
the same as а man ia? In some States of the Union 
women have been wealthy, and a large tax has been 
assessed on their Property by the votes of men In 
some cases who had no property; and the women are 
taxed perhaps much more than many others In the 
town for the bullding of a bridge or the carrying out 
of some project ір which they had no voice whatever. 
Is there any justice In that? Surely it is a perver- 
sion of all the principles of justice and equity. Now 
since women have to help support the government 
by taxation; since their interests are wound up with 
the progress of the government in every way; since 
men and women rise or fall together; since they are 
a part of the government,—in the name of right and 
common-sense, I declare that women have a right to 
vote; they have a right to help make the laws; to 
participate in the ernment; and as long as we 
continue to withhold from them this obvious right or 
privilege, whichever name you apply to It, we do a 
great injustice to them and to ourselves; for the sexea 
are во constituted that an injury inflicted upon one 
Is necessarily and quite as greatly inflicted upon the 
other: We cannot withhold a right from our wives 
or sisters without doing injustice to ourselves, as they 
Indeed cannot neglect the exercise of any privilege 
to which they are entitled without doing Injustice to. 
us as well as to themselves. 


AN APPEAL TO REALON. 


Then in this coming contest in Colorado, I feel 
some degree of Interest; and while I have not spoken 
on this subject of woman for а long time, and may 
ки for в long time ы coraan while I am not con- 

егей a representative о woman party, 
having never connected or identified — wis it, 
I believe it is right, I believe it is just; and I wish 
every young man who has а vote to cast would look 
at this subject, not from the stand-point of the ald 

liticians, not from the stand-point of men who 
ave become fixed, stereotyped in their opinions, 
brought up under the influence of tradition and cus- 
tom, but from the stand- t of common-sense, and 
answer for themselves whether their sisters are not 
as much entitled to cast a ballot and pate in 
the government as themselves; and whether, when 
we admit hundreds of thousands of ignorant men to 
vote who are just out of servitude ín the South, It is 
not an Insult to our mothers, our sisters, and wives, 
to say that they are not fit to vote, or entitled to ex- 
егсіве one of the *. viieges men or women 
can enjoy,—the privilege of helpiog to form and con- 
struct human society. This is all I have to say on 
the subject. I have expressed myself very freely, 
not always attempting to repreeent those who are 
exclusively occupied with the woman euffrage move- 
ment, because there are other measures In which I 
am just as much interested,—for Instance, the eman- 
elpatlon of the minde of men and women from the 
thraldom of superstition. A man or woman need 
not be confined to one reform. We should be broad, 
liberal, cosmopolitan, giving all these reforms а gen- 
erous support and uncompromising ald avery time wa 
have an opportunity; and for that reason I came 
here this evening, and have spoken in favor of 
woman suffrage, І thank you for your very respect- 
ful attention. 
A resolution of thanks was adopted. 
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PAGANISM IN FRANCE, 
BY ELIE RECLUS. 


SINGULAR REVELATIONS BY PAUL PARFAIT, FROM OFFICIAL 
DOOUNENTS—HOW FRANCE 18 LEARNING TO WORSHIP LO- 
OAL GODDESSEZ—THE MULTIPLICITY OF BLESSED VIRGINS, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE OLEERICAL PABTY—VIRGINS 
WHITE, BLACK, AND YELLOW, AND THEIR DIVERSB GIFTS. 


LONDON, Auguat 10, 1877. 
Every one knows that the 2 political crisis in 
France is the work of the clerical party, which has 
led Marshal MacMahon to his coup de tête, hoping 
that the coup de tète will end in а coup d'état. ow- 
ever, the public does not seem to us 9h to 
realize the immense influence which the prevailing 
religion exerts by its manifest workings, and espe- 
cially by its occult action on the affairs of that coun- 
try, of which so much is said and so little under- 
stood, People аге too apt to discuss that prevailing 
religion theologically; there is too much of contro- 
versy and not enough of history; too much attention 

is paid to ita theory and not enough to its practice. 


A BOOK ABOUT PILGRIMAGES AND SHRINES, 


In this respect there is no book more instructive 
than that which has just been published by M, Paul 
Parfalt, a young writer well kaown by the readers of 
the Charivari and of some of the moderate republi- 
сап journals. Under the title Le Dossier des Pélerin- 
ages, the author has endeavored to draw up the bal- 
ance sheet of clericalism, to relate its ifdustries great 
and small, to reveal its workings. He denies having 
intended an antl- Christian work, and even having 
any evil designs against Catholicism. On the con- 
trary he claims to have wished to put people of good 
faith on their guard against that rising tide of super- 
atition which threatens Catholicism itself"; he ex- 
1 be supported by all thoughtful people who 

to separate from a gross fetichism the religion 
in whieh they have placed & hope of moral regenera- 
Пор and of supreme consolation." 

Again, these pilgrimages will interest Americans 
for a spectal reason. Several inhabitants of the 
United States, led by the fashion of the day, have 
been personally to pay their homage and to present 
thelr offerings ‘at the sanctuaries of Rome and of 
Lourdes. No one has yet forgotten the alarm felt by 
the country when for several weeks there was no 
news of the steamship which conveyed many pil- 
grims to Europe from Canada and the United States. 


THE OFFICIAL AUTHORITY FOR THE FACTS, 


Let not the reader of Le Dossier des Pélerinagea 
suppose that M. Paul Parfait bas allowed himeelf 
the least exaggeration. Under the government of 
the priest party it would have been far too imprudent 
to advance against their policy assertions which were 
not qp med proved by facts, Fearing law- 
suits, fearing fine and Imprisonment—we may say, 
by the way, that no editor has dared to assume the 
responsibility of thia work,—the author speaks only 

in hand, when provided with documents ema- 
nating from the tribunals and the prelacies. It ів 
‘ore not here that we must look for the secret 
history of French Catholicism. No allusion, even 
distant, ls made to many episodes which everybody 
.knows, but which the pem do not mention. But 
enough 16 said to enable us to guess at the other side 
of more than one official account. The author wise- 
ly abstains from being wholly explicit, but he lays be- 
ore us an uncontested, ай incontestable record 
which is amply sufficient to enable men of 
sense to form a reasoned opinion of the Intelligence 
and honesty of the faction which, to the shame and 
misfortans of France, pretends to represent it alto- 


> PAGANISM IN FRANCE. 


In the book which liss before us we might study 
several interesting subjects, —that of miracles, for in- 
stance, or that of relics. We have preferred to draw 
some information on the worship of ns, whieh 
has received a powerful impulse from the solemn 
proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Thereisno need of long argument to es- 
tablieh the fact that under pretence g elision and 
of Catholic, apostolic, and Roman оху, pa- 
ganism—true paganism—has been restored through 


the action of oe T of order in the conntry of 
Voltaire and of lais, ‘The phil her and the 
historian can henceforth seek in the Greek novels, 


The Golden Аза and The Syrian Goddess, for notas 
and commentaries on the mandates of the French 
bishops and of the primate of the Gauls. It is only 
too true that the donation of France to the Virgin 
by Louis XIIL, has been ratified by the last 
ve Assembly. Indeed, it will be remem- 
bered that at the pilgrimage of Chartres one hnndred 
and fifty deputies of the Right declared that the 
Queen of the Angels would throne in Paris, and 
. would reign from Dunkirk to Perpignan, Before in- 
stituting the charming MacMahonate, bafore promul- 
gating ita delightíul Constitution, the Assembly voted 
that an immense cathedral, consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart, should be ralaed on the summit of Mont- 
martre, overlooking the whole of Paris. It was an 
official symbol of the triumph of the Jesuits over the 
Revolution. We possess a small drawing which we 
found in a service book, and which would deserve to 
be keptin the national archives. It representa a 
cock—the Gallic cock—who parades and struta on an 
eminence; he spreads his tail, pricks up hia comb, 
and sings cock-a-doodle-do; he crows victoriously 
because a large saltier cross, which dangles upon his 
crop, has been fastaned abont his neck. A flag is 
floating from the top of а steeple, with the device, 
Gallia Christiana. 
A MULTIPLICITY OF VIRGINS. 


‘You must know that the Mothers of God" swarm 
in France, and multiply зя rapidly as the phylloxera. 
Every year, every month, new sanctuaries spring up, 


or old sanctuaries are restored or improved. As mul- 
tiplicity produces variety, we have Virgin Marys of 
kinds; asin the song of Malbrook, we have bru- 
nettes and blondes, and auburn ones too; we have 
yellow ones and red ones, and even negressee as black 
as toot, There are some to suit all tastes. Some are 
elegant, others are poorly rigged; aome are fat, others 
are lean; there are some aristocratic ones; there are 
some mere bourgeoiaes, and even some wretched beg- 
pa “Onr Lady of Victories,” said a devotes to 
.Jule& Ваіваас, the author of Les Origines de la 
Religion, “Our Lady of Victorles le a pat lady; 
she intimidates me, But Our Lady of Chartres is a 
good sort of a woman, and I love her much more." 


DIVERSITY OF GIFTS, 


What one virgin will not do another virgin will; 
what one virgin cannot do another can. At Béth- 
атташ a woman finde relief for her palns in the bow- 
ele, for which she has unsvallingly Implored Our 
Lady of Lourdes, A young girl afflicted with Bt. 
Vitus“ Dance obtains from Our Lady of Pontmain 
the cure that Our Lady of Chéne had refused her. 
After this there ie nothing more natural than to ask 
oneself whether Our Lady of Lourdes and Our Lady 
of Bétharram, Our Lady of Pontmain, and Our Lady 
of Chêne are really the same virgin. . . . "Our Lady 
of Rodez," we resd in a mandate of Monseigneur 
the Bishop of Rodez, is about to pay her visit to 
Our Lady of Lourdes. The virgin of Rouerque 
wishes to leave her mountains to psy homage to the 
virgin of the Pyrenees, , . . Nowhere does the idea of 

lurality of the virgins appear ao strikingly as at 

hartres, where the cathedral alone possesses two 
virgins under two different names,—the one, Our Lady 
of the Pillar, In the nave; the other, Our Lady Un- 
derground, in the t. The latter lo white, the 
former ја black; the black one lu crowned, the white 
one ls not.“ 


THE VIRGINS АВ LOCAL DIVINITIES, 


Among all these virgins. the worshippers have only 
the trouble of choosing; they are all goddesses, and 
mothers of the same child. Patronesses of sanctu- 
aries, they are above all local divinities, as were the 
famous Diana of the Ephesians, the Artemisia of 
Tauris, the Minerva of Athens, the Jono of Argos; 
like the innumerable goda of the Termini in the 
campagnas of Greece, Sicily, and Italy. The faith- 
ful never mistake them; they know how to distin- 
guish them; they discern differences in their features 
and physlognomies; they recognize distinct aptitudes 
and virtues іп them. And even, if we are to believe 
their worshippers, each one of them cares more for 
her own little specialty than for the whole of heaven; 
cares more for her own h than for the vast 
world. Some have even n known in time of 
drought to cause it to rain on their district, and on 
their district alone, taking care that the beneficial 
rain should on at the hedge between the two 
parishes. One is powerful against cholera, a sec- 
ond against jaundice, a third against gout and 


“rheumatism, a fourth exempts from conscription, 


and so on. This little virgin attempts only casy 
cases; but that great in cares only for difficult 
things, This one causes Normans to gain their law- 
sults, and that one Arena to win theirs. 
None ls more stirring and ve than Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart Issoudun. Her commercial 
house has taken for its device the maxim commended 
by the Manchester school: ere eee but multi- 
tudes of sales, She transacta business to the extent 
of more than a million francs a year; she receives or- 
ders from al) of the globe; she to the 
interior of na and Thibet, and to the Sandwich 
Islands, Hers із the true Cheap John store; she re- 
talla an immense amount of indulgences, rosaries, 
and remlaslons to the souls in Purgatory. 
GIFTS, PRIZES, OROWHS, AND JEALOUBIES, 

But itis with divine virgins as with common ser- 
vants,—for one who does her work heartily, there are 
several who are mere lazybones and sloggards, 
These latter are justly neglected. There are some 
who, after having been formerly illustrious, are now 
cons} to the supernumeraries. Those who work 
best are rewarded. Prizes are awarded them, as in 
French schools they are given to the young ladies 
who have distinguished themictes in their classes, 
A golden crown із placed upon thelr head in the 
midst of ^ congregation of prelates and an efflux of 
devotees and curiosity-seckers. This distinction 
which is equivalent to the patents, medals, an 
licenses distributed by the government at official 
examinations, gives rise to violent competitions, to 
bitter rivalries between the competitors, After our 
Lady of Lourdes was crowned, the. Bishop of Gren- 
oble hastily started off for Rome; in his trunk he 
carried s crown, on which there were forty-five thou- 
sand francs’ worth of precious stones, which the 
Pope was obi to bless immediately that it might 
adorn the head of Our Lady of La Salette. But Our 
Lady of La Salette having become a princesa, could 
Our Lady of Pontmain consent to be a mere plebelan ? 
In their turn Saint Michael, who із only the arch- 
angel of the celestial militia, and Anne d'Auray, who 
is a mere saint, obtained nobillary crowns as & re- 
ward for the miracles which they have wrought. 


THE PATRONAGE OF THE VIRGINS, 


Better still, some virgin who has made her fortune 
is adopted as а mother and patroness by several 
young virgins who are making their first appearances 
in the world. Thus the grotto of Lourdes has a host 
of "daughters." The hospital of Sèvres has a grotto 
which Monseigneur the Bishop of Versailles has him- 
self deigned to open. А pool of stagnant water on 
some pebbles represents the Gare, a mountain tor- 
rent; & few z through the clods of earth laid 
out upon the pebbles represent the network of the 
mountain, Porters pour pailfuls of water in the 
reservoir, and on holidays the fauceta of the pssudo 


grotto give pass to a pseudo eau de Lourdes, 
which works psendo m es. In certain localities 
the reservoir is filled with water which is sent from 
Lourdes itself in casks or bottles; but this water, 
whose transportation has cost something, is hus- 
banded. The Holy Father also has caused a little 
grotto, imitated from that of Lourdes, to be set up in 
the gardens of the Vatican, and several casks are 
sent bim from the sanctuary itself, and offered him 
by pilgrims. Of all the“ daughters“ of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, the favorite, that one of the little grottos 
which she must look upon with moat satisfaction, is 
certainly the fac-simile of Oostakker, near Gand. 
Profiting by the material lessons, the young grotto is 
making her way at ^ great rate, challenging publicity, 
ерш offerings, beating the drum on the backs of 
the subjects of her miracles, and indulging In all the 
eccentricities which draw attention. Jealous - 
sons even accuse her of disloyal competition. - 
glum, yon know, has the genius of counterfeiting. 
THE POLITICS OF THE VIBGINS. 


A curious 5 would be that of the political 
opiniona set fo by all these virgins, thelr priesta 
and zealots, in the midst of the internal agitations of 
France. Ex-Empress Eugénie counts several protec- 
tresses among them, others favor him who already 
assumes the title of Napoleon IV.; bat the majority 
are still faithful to the cause of Henri V. But four 
or five years ago they were unanimous in conspiring 
with the legitimiats to nurse up another civil war, to 
prepare craftily an expedition against Italy. How 
many times they had prophesied the restoration of 
the Chaste Roy, Prince des Lys Blancs! We must 
do them the justice to say that none is republican. 
A COMMON CHARACTERISTIC. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of thair opinions, of 
thelr tastes, of their industries, and of their appear- 
ance, the attentive observer will notice that all these 
virgins resemble each other in certain respects; that 
they have several characteristic traits іп common. 


In general their intelligence ів but little developed; 


ux are exceedingly coquettish, jealous, and valn, 
and they envy one another. But their greatest de- 
fect is that they are interested. They cannot reelat 
the attraction of a compliment, or the seduction of а 
new velvet or rose-colored вайп dress; still leas can 
they resist the sllurement of a pearl necklace, a river 
of diamonds, or a great purseful of gold. It ів а sad 
thing to say, but, it must be confessed, all these '*Vir- 
gin-Mothers of ” are covetous and rapacious, 

In conclusion we shall make only one remark, that 
made by the celebrated theologian, tha Lutheran 
Mosheim, who, after relating the first great triumpha 
of Catboliciam under the Emperor Constantine, asked 
with a shake of his head: at are we to think? 
Is it the Christian Church that has converted the 

agans, or the pagans who have converted the Christ- 
[an Church ?—New York Evening Post, Sept. 4, 1877. 


A LITTLE BOY in Springtield, Mass., alter hls cus- 
tomary evening prayer, a night or two ago, continued, 
“And bless mamms and Jenny and Uncle Benny," 
adding, after а moment'a pause, the explanatory re- 
mark, ‘‘his name is Hopkins.“ 


Bloetty. и 


[For Tax INDEX.) 


LINES. 


A path obscure; a feeble ray 
To guide my steps, to lead me hence 
Towards a realm of lustrous day, 
Bright promise of an inward sense! 


Yet, doubtfnl of the failing light 
That reason holds to feet of clay, 

I pause and halt, as one ia night 
Awaits the faller light of day. 


Then comes to me sweet voloe of hope, 
As one to take » blind man's hand: 
“(Step forth with me; thou canst but grope 
Along the road towards the strand." 


And 101 there gieams, as from а star, 
A light thet maketh all serene, 
My pathway rendering clearer far 
Than ever it before had been. 
BROOKLYN. 
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Fan ELLINGWOOD Ao rr... 
OcrAviUs BROOKS FROTEINGHANM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Mus, Е. D. CHENEY, GEORGE JA00B 

HOLYOAKE (England), Davim H. CLARE, йвз, ELIZABETH 

oar у ж, p L. ŠTODDAED, ELTEUR WRIGHT, C. D. B. 
ида, . D. LE SUEUR, BRNJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD will lecture in this city next 
Sunday morning, Sept. 30, at Palne Hall, оп The 
Positive and Constructive Side of Free Thought.“ 
The public are Invited, and there will probably be a 
large attendance. 

"THERE MUST have been a party victorious and а 
party vanquished,” said General Devens, in his ora- 
Чор at the dedication of the Army and Navy Monu- 
ment on Boston Common; but there la no true vie- 
tory anywhere unless the conclusion is for the interest 
of each and all.“ Itis In that spirit and with that 
faith alone that the National Liberal League would 
create a new party for the establishment of secular 
government and the perpetulty of universal religious 
Uberty. 

AT TRR RECENT STATE CONVENTION of the Ohlo 
Republicans, Colonel George G. Minor, of Cleveland, 
tested his party on the church taxation question in a 
very straightforward and manly way, as follows :— 

The following resolution was read by Colonel ©, ©. 
Minor, as & minority report of the committee, the 
resolution being the one adopted by the Cuyahoga 
County Convention ;— 

„Resolved, That under the atatutes of our State as 
they now stand there exists a very unjust discrimina- 
tion against the tax-paying community, and In form 
of denominational and sectarian institutions and so- 
cieties, which discrimination should be at once abol- 
ished by the legislature, and that we belleve all 
property in the State should be taxed and none be 
exempt from taxation, except euch ргорепү ал la 
purchased and held by the public and used solely for 
public purposes.“ 

Colonel Grosvenor moved that the majority report 
of the committee be adopted as a whole, and that the 
previous question be put. The previous question 
was ordered and carried, and, after a short parley, 
the motion to adopt the resolutions as a whole was 
adopted with great applause. 

Colonel Minor then moved that the minority reso- 
on pd be adopted, and that the previous question be 
0 L 


There waa a demand for a second reading of the 
resolution and It was again read, and there was con- 
siderable applause. A report, however, started in 
the convention that it was a church taxation resolu- 
tion, aud that it would be a welght to the platform. 

Finally a motion was made by Major Bi that 
the resolution be lald on the table, which was carried 
almost unanimously. 

М№оворү can say that this challenge ів not а fair 
and manly one, and we unhesitatingly comply with 
Mr. Teed's request to publish it:— 

Free Platform Convention to be held in Moravia, 
Cayuga County, N. T., commencing October 12, 1877, 
continuing seven days. The opposers of the Bible 
and Christianity, as manifest in a variety of phases— 
the most menacing of which fa in anti-Christian 
Spiritualfam,—have defiantly challenged Christianity 
to contest with them its claima to Divine author- 


ity. I accept the challenge, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in behalf of Christian princi- 
les, and, therefore, call upon all opposers of the Bi- 


le, as given by Divine inspiration, and of Jesus Christ 
asthe Lord God and Creator of heaven and earth, 
and of Christianity, to send their representative men, 
or men and women, materialiste and splritualiets. 
This may include the foremost sclentiata of the world. 
Speakers who wish to enter the arena in opposition 
to Christianity, should send in their names as early 
as October 1, From euch names, the parties being 
present at the opening of the convention, there may 
selected twelve men, or men and women, tha 
choice to be made by the anti-Christian element pres- 
ent at the opening of the convention. Three meet- 
Ings will be held daily, The first four days—twelve 
meetinga—to be occupled by the twelve speakers 
chosen, who shall confine themselves to one hour 
each, the remainder of the time, nine meetings, if 
required, to be occupied in the defence, A full re- 
port will be made of the proceedings, and given to 
the public, who are constituted sole arbiters of the 
question at ſssue. Letters of inquiry will be prompt- 
ly answered. Preparations will ba made for the en- 
tertainment of die with the least posaible ax- 
nse to them while in attendance. Let it no more 
declared that the gauntlet thrown by anti-Chriat, 

finds no ready hand to take it up. 

Cyrus R. TEED, 
Moravia, CAYUGA Co., N. T. 
To whom address all letters. 


WANTEBD—A NEW CONSCIENCE-PARTY. 
AN APPEAL TO ALL PATRIOTS AND LIBERALS. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS :— 

The time has arrived for holding the First Annual 
Congress of the National Liberal League; and the 
Directors, in fulfilment of the duty imposed upon 
them by the Constitution, have issued a public call 
for the assembling of this convention at Rochester, 
N. T., October 26,27, and 28, 1877. Questions of 
the gravest import, both to the Liberal League and 
to the nation, will be submitted to the members of 
this convention for free discuasion and equally free 
decision. 

The first of these questions 1s this: Shall the con- 
sistent advocates of secular government, as repre- 
sented by the National Liberal League, now boldly 
take the necessary initial steps towards the forma- 
tion of a great national party, by adopting an inde- 
pendent political platform and nominating candidates 
for the Presidential election of 1880? У 

The second question—provided the first question із 
answered by the convention in the affürmative—is 
this: Shall the platform adopted present the follow- 
ing principles and measures ?— 

“I, TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution: including the equitable taxation of 
church property, etc. 

"IL NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL Crr- 
IZENS, in thelr equal civil, political, and religious 
righta: to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitution, and afforded through the United 
States courts. 

„III. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE BASIS OF UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughlx secularized public school system and to 
permit no child within its limits to grow up without 
в good elementary education.” 

These questions must be answered by the conven- 
tion Itself, to which they are simply submitted by the 
Directors; and it le greatly to be desired that the llb- 
erals of the country may send a sufficiently large del- 
egation of their best and wisest representatives to 
Insure в deliberate, intelligent, and patriotic answer. 
Convinced as I am of the paramount importance to 
the future welfare of my country of the three great 
principles above stated, and equally convinced that 
they can be practically established by nothing short 
of a further and higher development of the National 
Constitution, I am urged by a sense of duty to plead 
their cause at once in these columns—not at all as 
President of the National Liberal League (for I have 
no right to speak officially In this matter), but simply 
as an American citizen whose whole mind and heart 
and soul are enlisted on thelr behalf. Bear with me 
then, fellow-liberals, while I address myself directly 
to your consciences and your intellects, and set forth 
as best I can the reasons why you are called upon by 
true patriotism to take a new, bold, and seemingly 


audacions step. 
Last year, at the Centennial Congress of Liberals, 


I opposed in advance the idea of the new Lesgue's 
going Into politics as a distinct party, with platform 
and candidates. A few weeks were enough to teach 
ma better. In the Senate of the United States, an 
amendment to the Constitution was proposed which, 
if it had passed both houses, would have covertly but 
effectually recognized the Dlylne Authority of the 
Bible as the Word of God in the Constitution itself, 
and destroyed its secular character as completely, 
though not as ostentatiously, as if the ‘‘God-ln-the- 
Constitution” party had carried out thelr whole pro- 
gramme. This insidious and infamous measure re- 
ceived іп the Senate a vote of 28 In its favor to only 
16 against It, and thus barely failed to get the requi- 
site two-thirds majority. Often had I heard it сопӣ- 
dently boasted, by liberals who derisively or pityingly 
smiled at all warnings of danger from the Christian 
Amendment movement, that the whole country 
would rise in indignation, if that bigoted scheme 
were ever seriously broached in Congress; and, not 
unnaturally, I looked to see some signe of this prom- 
ised popular rebuke, now that the bigota had almost 
succeeded in carrying this very scheme through the 
Senate. But I looked lu vain. Nobody seemed to 
understand what had happened, or what a fatal dis- 
aster the cause of religious liberty had so narrowly 
escaped. Here and there a solitary journal, wiser 
than the rest, polnted out the rock on which the 
precious secularity of the Constitution had been so 
nearly wrecked; but (what filled me with amaze- 
ment) most liberals themselves appeared just as blind 
to this threatened shipwreck of their cause ns others 


were indifferent to |t, and were unable to see What 
harm the amendment would have done." From that 
time the immediate necessity of a new conacience- 
party in politics—one that should make it а sacred 
duty to educate their fellow-voters in the alphabet of 
religious freedom and equal rights—became evident. 
There is no way to do this, no way to get the atten- 
tion of the giddy and thoughtless public, except the 
resolute way of putting the truth into a political 
platform, nominating worthy candidates to represent 
it, and refusing to vote for any others. It s not with 
any expectation of carrying the next Presidential 
election that I have come now to favor anch a course; 
to success of that sort I confess I am indifferent. 
But I see the terrible ignorance which pervades this 
nation respecting equal rights In religion and the 
only permanent safeguards of religious liberty; I sea 
the terrible peril to which this ignorance exposes us, as 
revealed with startling plainness In the nation's nar- 
row escape last year from an Orthodox amendment 
of the Constitution. All possible objections to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it 1s in my opinion а sol- 
emn duty for the resolute friends of secular govern- 
ment to form now a new coneclence-party, invincible 
by the truth of its ideas and the justice of Ita meas- 
ures, willing to rlek defeat at the polls rather than to 
be longer silent or unheard, and inspired by omnipo- 
tent moral enthusiasm to raise a standard of princi- 
ples which shall at last compel the homage of mankind. 

So much for the general movement proposed: now 
for the principles which constitute its life. The first 
and central of these is the total separation of Church 
and State, which implies that the State exista for lt- 
self, not for the Church, and has its foundation in 
the right of every national commanity to administer 
their secular affairs by exclusively secular methods. 
The second із national protection for national citizens, 
and necessarily follows from the acknowledgment of 
the reciprocal secular obligations of the nation and 
the citizen—the nation claiming supreme allegiance 
from the latter, and being bound in return to afford 
that personal protection which is the only just war- 
rant for the claim. The third ів universal education 
the basis of universal suffrage in this secular republic, 
and affirms the Impossibility of sustaining secular 
republican government without virtue and Intelli- 
gence in the people, These three principles are really 
one and the same; each implies the other two; and 
no clear or logical mind, having affirmed the first, 
will long hesitate to affirm the rest. 


Now the Constitution of the United States is 
wholly built on the first of these three principles, 
that Church and State ought to be totally separated; 
It totally separates them so far as the government is 
theoretically concerned, though it falls to give ex- 
plicit and adequate guarantees for this separation In 
practice. To seek such guarantees, therefore, and to 
claim the faithful application of this underlying 
principle of the entire Conatitution, fs the high duty 
of every patriot who understands the true ерігі of 
secular popular government. Surely I fieed not 
dwell long on a point so plain and elementary. 


But the second principle of the, three—that the 
national citizen is entitled to national protection—is 
not yet fully recognized in the Constitution. Abroad, 
in foreign lands, the United States government 
acknowledges the obligation to protect ita own cit- 
{zens by the whole power of the nation, if necessary; 
but at home jt does nothing of the sort, Here at 
home it turns over to the separate State governments 
all responsibility for protecting United States citizens 
in their fandamental personal rights; and if any 
State refuses or neglects to afford such protection, 
the oppressed citizen can get no redress from the 
national government, Yet the national government 
claims from every citizen his supreme allegíance— 
taxes him, conscripts him In war, demands of him 
the last great sacrifice of life in its own defence! 
There is here a fatal defect in our polltical system. 
If the nation as such claims supreme allegiance from 
the individual citizen, and forbids him to yield his 
supreme allegiance to his own particular State, then 
It 18 bound, as a nation, to protect him in return, and 
not to evade this sacred duty by turning him over to 
his State without appeal. We are no nation at all, 
if this reciprocal obligation of supreme allegiance, 
on the one hand, and persona! protection, on the 
other, ls not acknowledged and discharged. That 
the American people are Inflexibly resolved to bea 
nation in the true sense of the word, was settled for- 
ever by the great civil war; and it {а only a question 
of time how soon they will acknowledge the obliga- 
Чоп they have thus assumed towards the individual 
citizen. Local self-government for local purposes, 
and national government for national purposes—that 
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is the true and accepted theory of free institutions; 
but the personal protection of the citizens, in their 
fundamental individual rights, is to-day erroneously 
* classed among the local purposes of State government, 
This 1s a great and perilous mistake, The towns and 
counties of each State to-day enjoy local self-govern- 
ment; but it je the State itself, not the towns or 
counties, that is responsible for the personal protec- 
tion of the citizen, and that diecharges this obligation 
through its own State courts. All that is needed is 
to carry out more thoroughly this same system, and, 
without violating Їп the least the principle of local 
self-government, extend the arm of national protec- 
tion over the individual citizen, Not until this is 
done shall we beceme a true nation; not until this is 
done has tbe national government any right to de- 
mand from its citizens their supreme allegiance. 
But this will be done, and every far-seeing national 
patriot will seek to hasten the day. 

This great principle of national protection for 
national citizens has immediate and momentous ap- 
plications to the living questions of the day. Let me 
point out a few of them. ‘ 

1. Every friend of EquAL Канта IX RELIGION 
should be heartily in favor of this principle; for it 
will protect him, as he le not now protected, in the 
enjoyment of these rights, The National Constitu- 
tion is strictly secular, and gives no shadow of excuse 
for the violation of equal rights in religion; whereas 
almost all the State Constitutions, in some of their 
provisions, more or less deny them. The rights of 
free conscience and free thought are the most precious 
of all rights, dearer than life or property to all who 
cherish а noble self-respect; and for the protection 
of these rights, above all others, the individual cit- 
izen must look at last to the power which claims his 
supreme allegiance,—that is, the nation, and not the 
State. 

2. Every friend of the Ёнккрмк+ should be 
heartily in favor of this principle. The Southern 
question is not yet settled, Thoughtful men have no 
quarrel with the policy of ‘‘pacification and reconcil- 
{ation’’ of President Hayes; but this policy does not 
settle the grave questions involved. From the day 
when the slaves of the South were emancipated by 
the national] government, the people of the North 
have recognized and felt the obligation thereby im- 
posed on the nation to protect these poor creatures 
in their fundamental righta. President Grant tried 
to discharge this obligation by bolstering up Repub- 
Mean State governments at the South by means of 
the army. This experiment failed, naturally enough; 
that is not the way by which a republican nation 
must protect its citizens. President Hayes has with- 
drawn the troops, as was right under the circum- 
stances; no other course was In fact open to him. 
But how ів the question left? The nation is utterly 
unable now to protect the freedmen in their individ- 
ualrights; yet millions of citizens are vaguely and 
uneasily conscious of their obligation to do во as d 
nation. Universal bandshaking is а very good thing; 
every true patriot rejoices in the proapect of restored 
good-feeling between the South and the North. But 
all thia effusive demonstration of amity leaves un- 
answered the grave question which lurks in the back- 
ground: bow is the nation to protect the freedmen 
whom it has emancipated? For this question Pres- 
ident Hayes has no answer. He can only point to 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
of the Constitution, which do not protect the freed- 
men as individuals, but only forbid certain kinds of 
State legislation. He can only hope that the separate 
States, to which this duty ls now solely entrusted, 
will faithfully protect the freedmen in their individ- 
ual rights. In case of any failure, however, to pro- 
tect these rights, the nation cannot Interfere at all, 
unless the oppression takes the shape of formal State 
laws. Is thia enough? Are the American people 
willing to leave a question of auch magnitude, involv- 
ing thelr own moral obligations to the poor and 
feeble, in such a state as this? They cannot protect 
the freedmen by the United States army, nor Is that 
the way desired by any larga-minded patriot. But 
they can do it, and ought to do It, by the United 
States courts; and therefore every friend of the 
freedmen ought to favor this great principle of na- 
Чопа! protection for national citizens through the 
national courtes, 

3. Every friend of WoMAN SUFFRAGE ought to favor 
heartily this same great principle; for women have 
been already recognized by the Supreme Court as 
citizens of the United States, and, if all such citizens 
are equally protected by the nation in their equal 
political rights, women-cltizens will enjoy all the 
political rights of men-citizens, including that of suf- 


frage. Moreover, this platform of the National 
Liberal League, if successful In the appeal to the 
people, will secularize the State at the same time that 
it enfranchisea women, and thereby remove the great- 
est objection felt by во many liberals to this latter 
step—the objection that woman suffrage would tend 
to favor the designs of those who aim to Christianize 
the State. Is it not a great gain to put the woman 
suffrage movement into euch a shape that it shall 
command the hearty eupport of all who believe in 
secular government? If the friends of the woman 
suffrage movement comprehend the principles and 
true practical interests of their own cause, they will 
be ready, and more than ready, to give their heartiest 
support to the political platform now proposed, and 
sustain the movement on its behalf to the utmost ex- 
tent of their power. 

These and other practica] consequences which 
would follow the success of the platform to be sub- 
mitted to the National Liberal League ought to in- 
sure à vast vote in its favor at the polls; and this 
will be the ultimate result, if the League should now 
boldly take the field on its behalf. I have not 
touched on the third prinelple—that which would 
make the nation require every State to sustain good 
public’ schools, just as some of the States to-day re- 
quire the towns to do во. This із the only way to 
solve the educational question at the South efficiently, 
yet without military foree. The nation has the high- 
est right—that of self-preservation—to require that 
all ita own citizens shall be decently educated; and 
the day is approaching when this abstract right will 
be intelligently and effectively asserted. 

Fellow-liberals, I have briefly and inadequately 
pointed out the chief bearings of the principles 
advocated In the platform whith Is, I hope, to be 
the subject of your own grave deliberation and 
action at Rochester. I appeal to you, with a 
strength of earnestness which I am powerless to 
express, to step forward bravely and assert these 
great principles in the hearing of the whole Amer- 
ican people, I appeal to you to form a new con- 
sclence-party for the maintenance of those high 
ideas and noble measures which are now Indle- 
pensable to the national welfare. This із no narrow 
or crack-brained enterprise; it is nothing but the 
sober dictate of the purest and most enlightened 
patriotism. Think for yourselves on the subject here 
во imperfectly presented; follow no man’s whims or 
dreams, but rather the noblest promptings of your 
own highest nature; and be sure that, however mis- 
judged or abused, you will enjoy the proud conscious- 
ness of having labored unselfishly in your generation 
for the welfare of your country and your race. 

Francis E. Аввот, 


A WORD ABOUT TAXATION, 


In regard to the snbjectlon of women, we have 
seén how the teachings of Paul have borne sway in 
the past, and are, In fact, the chief obstacle to а prac- 
tica) recognition of the social and political rights of 
women at the present time. Paul is still reverenced 
and scrupulously followed, both in Church and State, 
where he was wrong, where he accepted and taught 
the morals of a barbarous age; but where he broke 
through barbariem and was glorioualy right, let us 
see whether he Is reverenced or obeyed. As the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, nobly throwing off the pre- 
jadices of race, and proclaiming the brotherhood of 
man, he Jays down a principle of justice, which the 
Church, and the State at the instigation of the 
Church, utterly disregard in the matter of exempting 
church property from taxation. 

The passage is very pungent. Let us quote the 
substance of it, merely changing the word Jew to 
Christian :— 

“Behold thou art called a Christian—and art confi- 
dent thet thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a 
light of them which are іп darkness; thou therefore 
which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 
thou that preschest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steal?” 

To exempt church property from taxation is to In- 
erease clandestinely the taxes of those who neither 
belong to the church nor use the property. It ів 
Simply stealing so much property which belongs to 
them and not to the church. It le taken generally 
without thelr knowledge, and of course without thelr 
consent. The character of the theft does not depend 
upon the amount taken, Suppose the property ex- 
empted from taxation is $10,000,000, and that only 
one-tenth of the people are without interest. in it. 
Then if the tax із $1 per $1,000, or $10,000 fn all, 
only $1,000, as a matter of average, will be stolen. 
But the principle of honesty so emphatically taught 


by St. Paul, ів as wickedly violated as if the amount 
were larger, A well-concealed theft, H of so amall 
an amount, {в naturally borne without remark. But 
should the property exempted amount to $100,- 
000,000, and the rate of taxation rise to $15 per thom- 
sand, the theft of $150,000 would become noticeable, 
When noticed, there is little reason to expect poll- 
ticlans who hold their places by the will of the ma- 
jority to alter the law of thelr own motion. Bnt 
there !в reason why every Christian should either 
vote to discontinue this mode of stealing for the ben- 
efit of the Church or reject the authority of St. Paul. 
Would he who taught, "Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cresar's," have justified his disciples 
in asking Cæsar to exempt from taxation half thelr 
property invested in a church, leaving the burden 
thus taken off their shoulders to rest upon those of 
the poor heathen around them? It is quite certain 
that Christians, belng wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves, did not, till they had gained the political 
power to enforce it, ask for the exemption from taxa- 
tion of their consecrated any more than of thelr un- 
consecrated property. We now hear great complaint 
of the increasing numbers of people who never go to 
church. Did it never occur to the churches that 
some of this absence may be accounted for by the 
exemption of church property from taxation? If 
such exemption is contrary to justice and good morals, 
what is more natural than to doubt whether any 
moral benefit can be derived from being present at 
the services? Suppose In order to promote the mul- 
tiplication of theatres, they were exempted from tax- 
ation, would not that be an additional reason why 
Christians, not inclined to visit theatres, would stay 
away? Supposing It to be the duty of every person 
to attend some church, во long as we admit that there 
are a good many who never will, іа it the right thing 
to increase their disgust and give them a pretty plau- 
sible reason for staying away, by increasing their 
share of the taxes? This is a pretty serious question 
for the churches. Itia possible that the Church can 
afford to stick to the teaching of Paul about women, 
for a good while longer, But, evidently, it cannot 
afford much longer to disregard Paul's well-expressed 
sense of the Inconsistency of piety and theft. 

The actual exemption of ecclesiastical property 
from taxes which would otherwise be pald by those 
best able to bear them, is one of the causes of hard 
times to the poor, both In and out of the churches; 
and, surely, the liberals in seeking to put an end to 
such exemption, ought to have and will have the aid 
of all sincere Christians of every denomination. 

E. W. 


—— . Ææ—öʒzꝓ́— 
mH. FRHOTHINGHAM’S POSITION, 


Mr. Frothingham began another year of hls ardu- 
ous work in New York city on September 16. The 
subject of his discourse, in the Masonic Temple, was 
“The Rising and the Setting Faith." We find the 
following epitome of it in the Tribune :— 

“Tt may be considered audacious, weak, or idle, to 
characterize the faith of Christendom as the ‘sett! 
faith,’ and the beliefs held by а few handfula 

ple in the centres of civilization as the ‘rising 
aith’ of the world, bnt such Is to speak the truth, 
Christianity is passing away. It may bea thousand 
years before ita decay is visible to all eyes, but На 
decline la plainly apparent to thinking minds., What 
ls this setting faith? Christianity, of all phases, 
holds to the cardinal propoaltion of the unqueation- 
able authority of the Christ, This implies depend- 
ence upon Christ for help, for redemption, for salva- 
tion. It means the helplessness and imbecility of 
man. It leaves him a straw upon the tempest-tossed 
ocean of existence. The signs which indicate the 
decline of this system butlt upon Christ are these: 
It has lost ita hold upon cultivated people, for loss of 
{sith is synonymous with Intellect. It has also lost 
{ts hold upon the uncultivated clasaes,—the working- 
me le. The atrlkers of the summer past had un- 
oubtedly been educated ln some system of Christian 
faith, either Protestant or Catholic; but what effect 
had religion upon those men when they rebelled 
against society? Did they take lessons from Christ? 
Did they make the Sermon on the Mount their vade 
mecum? Another sign is the decline of theology. No- 
body preaches theology now. Mr. Beecher tells his 


congregation that they will hear none from him; and 
even Mr. Moody, that prince of revivalists, keeps hia 
dogmas in the background, knowing thelr weakness. - 


Now emotion is put forward. Again, опг common 
life is not ran on Christian principles, nor based 
upon the New Testament. People nowadays are ac- 
tuated by common wisdom and prudence. People, 
in fact, never did live out their religion. "There ls a 
great gulf fixed between creeds and practice. And 
the tendency to substitute humanity and kindness 
for faith is another sign of decay. 

“The characteristics of the rising faith are these: 
The absence of Christ. It has no Savior,—no Re- 
deemer, Yet it reveres all leaders of the race, even 
some of those whom Christianity condemns. It be- 
Петев In the possible, essential man—in manhood,— 
In deep and dear humanity, беор in sin and 
sorrow, but which has within to solye all 
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qms fairly submitted, and to give peace to all. 
new faith does not overthrow immortallty; it 
cherishes every hope of it, but it sets the hereafter in 
new relations with this life, If the believer holds to 
A e it * as — pen nig рса pals 
— dela not bellere In the supernatural, It 
does not pray, for there Is no answer to come, 
George Müller belleves that he sustains & large or- 
рл asylum by prayer alone. We cannot prove that 

e {а wrong, but we do not belleve that it ia so sus- 
tained. Kind friends, knowing of his work, felt im- 
pelled by the kindly impulses of their natures to 
send him aid. By strange colncidences, this ald 
came just when it was most needed. The new faith 
does not do the work of the old, It does not claim 
to satisfy the same needs. It satisfies only the needs 
of to-day. It lives In to-day. Let us be satisfied 
with the falth that suits us. Tle not the music of 
angels we listen for, but the ead sweet music of bu- 
manity. The salvation we have iu view is salvation 
from doubt, dishonesty, and fear ln this present rug- 
ged pathway.“ 

These are the words of truth and soberness, They 
utter what the world, however reluctantly, has got to 
admit to be such. They utter what Is destined to be 
the commonplace of the future. Christianity cer- 
tainly rests upon the “cardinal proposition’? here 
set forth; and this “cardinal proposition" (ex- 
pressed, ln New Testament diction, in the Christian 
Confession that Jesus із the Christ“) ls certainly 
untrue. The ultimate fate of Christianity ie decided 
by this one fact. 

Substantially the same position із taken in Mr. 
Frothingham's instructive volume published last 
spring, and entitled The Cradle of the Christ, of which 
“the original purpose was to Indicate the place of the 
New Testament in the literature of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, to show in fact, how it la comprehended In the 
scope of that literature," bat ín which (from the 
nature of the case) the essential untruth of the 
Christian Confession was necessarily exposed. Frank- 
ly admitting (page 13) that hia revision of the New 
Testament is fatal to Christlanity'a claim to be a 
special revelation,” he yet, in the Preface, states that 
he has “аз little purpose or desire to undermine 
Christianity as to revive Judaism.’’ His attitude ta 
Christianity is thus that of a candid critic, a ‘‘disci- 
ple of no special øchool.” ‘All polemic or dogmati- 
cal intention he [the author] disavows, all dispoei- 
Шоп to lower the dignity, impair the validity, or 
weaken the spiritual supporta of Christianity. His 
aim, truly and soberly speaking, is to set certain lit- 
erary facta in their just relation to one another." 
[Page 2.] 

While this position as author ів substantially the 
same as that of the present discourse, in which Mr. 
Frothingham appears rather as the oral teacher, we 
welcome with special satisfaction the clear and bold 
declaration now made that ‘‘loss of [Christian] faith 
is synonymous with intellect." That iə literally 
true. We do not deny that many persons of high in- 
tellectual ability still retain more or less ‘‘Chriatian 
faith,” since they do not use it freely on Christian 
tenets. But we do deny that any strong and free In- 
tellect can thoroughly study the "cardinal proposal- 
Чоп”! of Christianity, in the fall light of medern 
criticism and scientific knowledge, without inevitable 
‘Toas of falth" in its truth. The time is certainly 
approaching, and is not very far distant, when the 
whole system of Christian doctrine, with the unani- 
mous assent of all instructed and cultivated minds, 
will be put precisely on the level of the old Greek 
mythology. The ancient religion of Greece and 
Rome acquired the name of “paganism” because be- 
lief in it had died out In the cities, and found refuge 
only in the pagi, or rural districts; and, as we pointed 
out years ago in THE INDEX, the Christianity of to- 
day іе inevitably destined to become, in this sense, 
the “paganism” of the future. It Is vitally impor- 
tant to mankind that the natural process of decay 
now going on should not be artificlally arrested, àle- 
gulsed, or in any way hidden from the knowledge of 
the common people; and it le therefore to be re- 
gretied that attempts should be anywhere made to 
wrest the word Christianity from Ita original and hls- 
torical meaning, or to smuggle it Into use as synony- 
mous with mere moral goodness. All such attempts 
are predestined failures, it is true; but they retard 
the progress of knowledge, galvanize dead beliefa 
into semblance of life, and confound all those dis- 
tinctions by which things that differ ought to be hon- 
estly distinguished. It is a good sign, therefore, to 
see men of Mr. Frothingham’s ability and Influence 
setting the example of calling things by their right 
names—of holding up Christianity to public view as 
what it really is, the ‘setting faith” of the past, and 
pointing out unequivocally wherein it differs from 
the rlelng faith" of the future. Such bold con- 
trasta as this are the only means of making the com- 


mon mind understand the momentous change resist- 
lessly going on in religious thought, and of guarding 
it from а distresaful and not harmless sense of In- 
tellectual bewilderment. The time has come already 
for enlightened religious teachers to talk ín para- 
bles" no longer, but point out simply, clearly, and 
bravely that Christianity ls indeed dying, but only to 
be replaced by a humanitarian religion infinitely 
more free, helpful, tender, and true. 


Communications. 


THE INTEREST DOCTRINE. 
Bee INDEX, June 28, July 12, August 2, Septem- 


r 18. 

1. How the editor could call Irrelevant,“ with re- 
gard to the morality of Interest, the circumstance of 
mortality or immortality of the creditor, ів a cause of 
wonder to me. Anyone who has followed my line 
of argument from the beginning, or even paid due 
attention to the three last paragraphs of my ast arti- 
cle, must be convinced that it is the only relevant 
point, and that all treatises, in favor of money Inter- 
est or against it, which fall to take Into consideratlon 
this only relevant point, must be re-written, being re- 
thought first. 

2. The editor's memory is at fault when he thinks 
that it is only “now” that I perceive that the lender, 
being mortal, is entitled to receive interest besides the 
reimbursement of his capital. I not only said as 
mach in my first article, but even gave the basis, on 
which to calculate the amount of interest due to the 
creditor, This basis is nothing else than the tables 
of mortality on which the life-insurance and life- 
annuity business ls founded; and the data are the 
age of the lender, aud the stipulated duration of the 
loan. Ifthe loan is for а hundred years, it amounts, 
on the part of the lender, to his parting with his 
money in favor of his heirs, If he wishes to do this 
gratuitously, good and right. But if he does it for an 
adequate consideration, that consideration must con- 
sist in hls heirs paying to him, as long as he lives, an 
annuity g ker to the capital divided by the number of 
years he is expected to live, whether he lives that 
number of years, or more or leas. If, instead of 
being for a hundred years, the loan is for a period 
beyond which the lender has hope to live, the annu- 
ity he is entitled to must decrease Jn proportion as 
that hope increases. The annuity, in elther case, has 
& surrender value, which can be scientifically and 
precisely determined on insurance principles, 

3. What I have just sald shows how incorrect it is 


to say that the heir gains nothing at all by the 
loan," He ts the gainer of an estate, во easily Gals 
ble, that any insurance and anmuity company, on 
condition of ming іа his place heir of the lender 
to the extent of the loan, would undertske to pay 
the annuity or its surrender value to the lender or to 
his heirs; namely, to whichever is во possessed of the 
heirship as to have power to validly tranafer it to the 
company. 

4. Nothing, assuredly, can be more emphatic than 
my admitting, and having admitted from the begin- 
ning, that the lender {в entitled to receive interest; but 
this does not “concede the whole point at issue,” the 
point at issue being, from whom ta the lender entitled 
to receive interest Everything, in what precedes, 
evidently shows that he 1а entitled to receive interest 
from his heirs, who are his continuation, and the 
same part as himself so far as the debtor is con- 
cerned. Nothing has gone to prove that he is entl- 
tled to receive eed ov from the debtor, who will 
have to repay the principal when due, whether the 
creditors or helre are then alive to receive it, and 
who, therefore, is in nothing benefited by the cir- 
cumstance of the creditor's mortality. 

5. If, beside the interest from his heirs, the lender 
is entitled to receive interest from the debtor, it must 
be on other grounds than those of the mortality of 
the creditor; and it Is here, and here alone, that the 
circumstance of mortality or immortallty is irrele- 
vant. Of grounds for receiving intereat from the 
debtor I have shown that there may be many, insur- 
ance against Ша possible insolvency the princl- 
pal one; or there may be none at all, and in that case 
no interest la due by him. There may even Ьа cases 
when the interest ls due the lender to the bor- 
rower, as when the money s safer with the latter. 
When such circumstances exist, ''the Interest is a guid 

0 quo, and," whether due by the creditor or debtor, 
Че due like any other debt" But circumstances 
se may or may not attend a thing are onessential 


6, The editor fails to show the least ground on 
which, in a loan per se, that is, In a loan unattended 
by accidental cireamatancee, interest could be due by 

he debtor. '"The lender sacrifices power by his loan 
In favor of the borrower, who receives it, - power to 

Шу his own desires and supply hia own wants; 

е therefore has а right to compensation for this 
sacrifice from the person who benefits by it: f. e., the 
borrower." Very welll Ав а compensation, the bor- 
rower, at the stipulated time, repays an equal sum, 
thereby in his turn sacrificing, in favor of “he lender, 
an equal power to gratify desire and supply wants. 
It is use for use, power for power, amount for 
amount. The reciprocal anticipation and postpone- 
ment of the enjoyment being а benefit to both, and 
thus far the canse of the contract, but immaterial to 
Its equality; the mortality of the creditor being pot 
the debtor’s concern ; and accidentals being not essen- 
tials; ON A LOAN per se NO INTEREST 18 DUE BY THE 
DEBTOR. 

The lender who takes Interest from his debtor on a 
loan pure and elmple may take no more than belongs 


to him; but, being ashamed or embarrassed to ask it 
from those who owe it, takes it from the wrong man. 
It is as if, having lost a cow, he com ted himself 
by atealing the Arst cow he met. This would be as 
much a theft as if he stole a cow, having lost none; 
and yet, many men would be able to quiet their con- 
sciences in the one case who could not in the other. 
In some communities such thefts, from being univer- 
sal acd circular, have come to be looked upon as 
moral. So has, among us, the custom of taking ad- 
vantage of the helplessness of borrowers. 

This might be the place to show that the borrowing 
of money at all is a mere circumlocution and a farce. 
Money-lenders never lend any money except to solvent 
parties, in exchange for solvent paper, These sol- 
vent parties might purchase anything they needed 
through their own solvent paper, quotable in а fres 
market, were they not debarred by legal penalties 
from issuing it in bills small enough to be convenient. 
These legal penalties on the use of all but a limited 
amount of privileged money, are nothing else but а 
compelling the people either to stop all work and 
transactions and starve, or to buy, every man, what 
he already owns, his own credit, from the owners of 
that privileged money, at such premium, called luter- 
est, as they may ask, In other words, all the money 
yearly paid as interest on public and private debts is 
nothing else but a yearly public grant annually voted 
by a few men to themselves through the leglslature; 
i, e., the militia, The repu. of that bounty, far 
from deserving it by any public or private service that 
may be considered as a quid pro quo, ought to be pun- 
ished for corrupting the public powers and robbing 
every individual in the land. But this last consider- 
ation belongs to а subject vast and complete in itself, 
and can, in this connection, only constitute a dupli- 
cate line of argument. I mention it, therefore, by 
way of protection. 

Without this last pa ph, I have made this mat- 
ter as clear as I can, deriving great help, as I thank- 
fuily acknowledge, from the courteous interest man- 
ifested by the editor in making his objections. 
Whether I have, us I believe, brought Into relief, 
through new spectral bands, some overlooked but 
essential elements of the questlon—or, as I fear he 
believes, done nothing of the kind,—I am willing, at 
this point, subject to his permission and to the sum- 
miog up of the editorial chair, to let the case go to 
the jury. JULIUS FERRETTE. 


[1. The point аё isaue we understood to be simply 
the morality or immorality of charging а “premium 
for the use of money“ —that 1а, Interest. Ву the 
usage of the whole commercial world, as well as by 
the aclence of political economy, the charge of inter- 
est on this ground ia sanctioned as right and proper, 
The Bishop affirmed, however, that it is ‘‘usury’’ and 
“extortion”; and the discussion should be narrowed 
to this one point. We certainly think it irrelevant” 
to discuss any other point than this, such ал the pro- 
priety of charging intereat for other reasons than the 
use of the money, : 

2. So far as this limited discussion is concerned, 
the tables of mortality" have nothing to do with 
the question, and we must decline to consider them 
At all, 

8, A loan is a transaction between lender and bor- 
rower, as much asa lease is а transaction between 
landlord and tenant. The “heirs” have nothing to 
do with it. The landlord charges rent for the use of 
his honse; the lender charges interest for the use of 
his money. Shall a landlord look to his own heirs 
for the rent due from the tenant? It seems to us 
precisely as abaurd (our good friend must pardon the 
word) to say that the lender should look to his own 
heirs for the Interest dne from the borrower. 

4. The Bisbop has unfortunately forgotten the 
‘point at issue.” He himself expressed it tersely In 
Тнк INDEX of August 2: “When а loan le divested 
of all accidentale, so that interest can be charged on 
it on no other title than for the use of the money 
(that 1s, for the loan itself), that Interest, however 
small, becomes usury, and is an extortion.” We 
must positively decline to discuss further the totally 
different question—''from whom le the lender en- 
titled to receive interest" ? 

Б. The possibility of insolvency on the debtor's 
part affects only the rate of interest; it has nothing 
to do with the point at lesue. - 

6, At last the point te reached. The Bishop ar- 
gues that the lender, by repaying the principal, re- 
turns "use for use, power for power, amount for 
amount.“ Not so. On Jan. 1, 1877, A lent to B 
$100; and on Jan. 1, 1878, B repays it, but refuses to 
psy any Interest. Now during this year B has had 
the use of the money, and during this year A һал 
lost it. Some $6 (of course we raise no question of 
rate) are due from B to А for the use of the money 
during the particular year when he had it; and this 
years use he cannot restore to A at all. If A had 
refused to lend, he would have had the пае of the 
money all the time,—not only from Jan. 1, 1878, but 
also for the year preceding. B has received from A 
the use of the money fora year for nothing; his re- 
storing the principal does not give use for use,“ etc., 
for A can never enjoy the use of the money for the 
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particular year during which he relinquished it. 
Therefore B, if he refuses to pay the interest due on 
account of the тве of which he has deprived A, will 
be as much a swindler as the tenant who pretends to 
have paid his rent fora year by simply vacating the 
house he has occupied. 

We should be quite unwilling that the Bishop, for 
whose good-nature and politeness In debate we re- 
turn cordial acknowledgments, should refrain, on ac- 
count of his own closing words, from offering any 
rejoinder he might otherwise wish to make. Though 
unable to share hia conclusions, we certainly admire 
the ingenuity with which he defends them; and we, 
too, now submit the case to the jury.—Ep.] 

ĩü— — — —— 


DEFINITION WANTED. 


DEAR MR. ABBOT :— 

You speak almost contemptuously of Mr. Babcock’s 
“Complaint”; and yet I am sure many readers of 
Tue INDEX who, like m; , have often remarked 
your rare keenness of vision and clearness of state- 
ment in definition, would be glad to have you define 
the act of the Boston tes-party of 1773, from the 


stand-point of that year. 
Yours traly, , E. К. Brown. 
Erwwoop, III., Sept. 12, 1877. 


[The act of the Boston tea-party of 1773, consid- 
ered ‘‘from the stand-polnt of that year," was an act 
of resistance to the tyranny of the British government, 
with the purpose of securing better government. Those 
who participated in the act hoped at the time to se- 
cure this better government by revolutionizing the 
British ministry; they were subsequently obliged to 
seek it by a more radical revolution. The object of 
the act was strictly revolutionary, and not riotous, as 
we explained these terms in our original article on 
“The Right of Riot," August 2. 

The act of the railroad atrikers, which Mr. Babcock 
wildly compared to that of the tea-party, was atrictly 
riotous, and not revolutionary, because it did not aim 
to revolutionlze the government in any sense, but 
simply to compel certain corporations to pay higher 
wages, and because it was a resort to private war 
Sor private objects. In all civilized countries, such a 
resort to private war ів justly regarded as a high 
crime against all civilization, to be suppressed at 
once at all hazards as the only way to escape a uni- 
versal carnival of anarchy, robbery, and murder, 

If any one wishes to dispute thla broad and clear 
- distinction in a sober manner, his right to do so will 
be recognized in THE INDEX. But we trust he will 
begin by glving explicitly his own distinction between 
riot and revolution, —Ep.] 


MR. ANDBEW® “ADDRESS,” 


TIPPECANOE City, O., Aug. 12, 1877. 
Мв. Аввот:— 

Your correspondent, S. P. Andrews, I have been 
acquainted with for thirty-five or more yeare,—not 
personally, but from articles I have seen from his 
pen. So far as T can see, his mind now іч In the 
same channel it ever was. That there le an inside, 
outside, and middle to all physical things, I think no 
one will dispute; and that there із an analogy be- 
tween all materiality and immateriality (If there is 
such a thing as Immaterlality), І аш not inclined to 
dispute; and that such analogy holds good In all the 
“tmentismus” of the universe, I leave undisputed, 
But I can’t see that such admission enables me to 
understand things any better than I did before mak- 
ing the admission. Mr. Andrews Is certainly a man 
of many thoughts; but from want of capacity, or 
else, I can't see thelr со ty. 

My ое in writing this article is to make a few 
ons on his Address to his Fellow-Citizens 
on the Situation," published in Тик INDEX of Au- 
t 9. He ls right in saying he has prophesied for 
laat thirty or more years that some dreadful thi 
is to happen between labor and capital; that capi 
had always been cheating labor; and that labor 
would sooner or later take the matter into lts own 
hands and right the wro 

He now appears to justify the means labor la using 
to effect the end. Hear him: The ballot ів his |the 
laborer's], but he can't wait to use it, and he might 
be cheated In the use of it as he has been." “The 
tact is, that the laboring man (and he ів the immense 
majority) gets no juatice on the present plan of con- 
ducting business, and that he has discovered that 
fact, and means to right things at all hazards.“ And 
more of the same . Well, what Is the remedy 
Mr. Andrews proposes? Hear him n: “The 

тегу of the current talk about 'enfo: the law 

ret’ becomes evident. It із then mere babble. The 
сазе has gone into the higher court” [the mob court], 
and this court is to revolutionize the present man- 
ner of doing business." The justice established by 
the d ieri of the ballot Is to be superseded by the 
Justice established by the mob! Now hear the rem- 
edy proposed by this advocate of mob justice. Noth- 
ing but: “А ready acceptance of the situation on the 
part of the rich and great will tide us safely over this 
crisis... . The execution of. the laws as they now 
stand must all be stopped, and the demands of the 
laborer [mob] must be complied with and freely dls- 
cussed. .. . Such extreme and gigantic measures as 
the forced transfer of all rallroads, magnetic tele- 
Eraphs, and great public works to the government, 


Ље all in the hands of the la 


with the laborers paid flxed and equitable prices, ал 
government employés; the organization of great gov- 
ernment workshops; or organized government col- 
onization and other similar enterprises, and the hon- 
est effort that the government shall become the social 
providence for the whole people." 

Mr. Andrews then tells us that “there are a few 
dozen of men and some women In the United States, 
and a handful scattered over the world, who bare 
been trying to tell thelr contemporaries what was 
coming, but they could get few to heed’’; that he has 
been one of them, a John the Baptist; and that in 
consequence of this he now feels authorized to 
8 . He has spoken, and told us what must be 
done. It just amounts to this: the ballot must be 
abandoned, because it is entirely too slow a process 
for the mob], and they might be as they have 

m, cheated by it. Now, who but Mr. Andrews 
wonld be fit for President of this mob, since for the 
last thirty years he has seen what was coming, and 
(unconsciously, I suppose,) has done hie best to bring 
it about? +. 

Our government, as I have understood it, was 
founded on individuals. They are the units of the 
P and, in order to give опг institutions s 


rm basis, every unit should be developed, or have a 


chance to develop himself into & man. To this end 
our laws should to him his Individual rights, 
and, in order to secure him in such rights, the ballot 
was given to each and all. Suck wrongs as cannot 
be immediately corrected by the ballot should be 
patient endured until they сап be, But Mr. An- 

ws telle us the ballot ls not enough; it has been 
tried and found wanting. Nothing is more common 
than for minorities to think the decisions of majori- 
ties wrong. What then? Should minorities govern? 
But the working-classes are "largely in the major- 
ity" ;,therefore, our laws аге of their own make, 
Then why refuse to obey them ? 

Look over the United States, and you will at once 
see that it is the children of the poor of the last 
generation who have the property of this. 

Now, working-men, whoever you are (I am one of 
you, but too old to do much), would you now, if you 
could, have our laws so altered that, if you should 
wish to hire another, the man you wished to hire 
should have it in his power to dictate the wages he 
should receive; and, if you could not give such 
wages, then he have the right to prevent you hiring 
any other parson? Would you vote for such а meas- 
ure, if the opportunity were offered? Working-men, 
we have a large majority of the votes; and, If we 
want such a law, we can bring it about. I would 
have no objection to submitting such a proposition 
to the working-men of thie country, and abide their 
decision, I know the good sense of a very large 
majority would vote it down. None but the reckless, 
ae, unthinking, viclons, and visionary would vote 

or it. 

Again, wor men, would you vote that all the 
property of individuals, such aa rallroads, telegraphe, 
workshops, and all other industries, should “forci- 
biy" be taken from thelr owners, and be conducted 
by employés of government? Think for à moment 

such a state of affairs. One-tenth of our popula- 
tion would have to be government officials; this would 
leave ninety out of a hundred to do the work; and 
the highest point of independence the ninety conld 
ever reach would be to be laborera for the govern- 
ment! Here would commence a scramble,—who 
shall be the official, and who the worker? who the 
master, who the slave? Bat, ra reply, It fa or will 
rers, for they will be 
ten to one, and they can fix the matter according to 
thelr own tastes; they can make a law that the offi- 
cial shall have no more pay than the laborer. But 
what abont the stealings? The officials would have 
all that chance, and such opportunities would be 
numerous. Is it contended Nat this new order of 
things would make ssipta of all? But would all 
hands, good or bad, be willing to take the same pay? 
Would not the man of superior capacity think he 
should have superior pay ? о would be willing to 
confess himself the inferior? No doubt that multi- 
tudes would think themeelves superior; how could 
this be settled ? 

But suppana this is settled by makin 
Чоп ample for the supetior, and it would be а noble 
act of charity to help the weak and inferior by giving 
them equal wages. Let compensation be $5 per day 
(who would think $5 per day too little for a “fixed 
and equitable price" ?), and t hours be a day's 
work. I think this matter could hardly be compro- 
mised on & less sum. The officials might agree to it, 
for theln pickings would, no doubt, supply ail def- 
сіепсіев, 85 for every eight hoürs work done! Now 
add to this the known fact that it costs govern- 
menta (for many reasons well understood) double the 
amount for anything produced that it costs Individ- 
uals; and it will make an — of ten dollars for 
every eight hours work,—one dollar and a quarter an 
hour! So everything produced by government would 
cost at least five times as much as i5 does to-day. 

Now comes in the important questlon: Where 
would government find profitable sale for articles at 
— 10 T There is not more S = per cent, 
profit on aggregate productions o е country 
now. This shows that any businese not run by the 
— would be broken down by heavy taxation, 

all businesa were run by government, such govern- 
ment would be bankrupt in less than a year. And 
what wouid we laborers do then? А government- 
epe to pay five dollars would not buy a ten-cent 
oaf of bread. You should remember that the gov- 
ernment could not force sales at any price it would 
ask; its products would have to come in competition 
* the producta 1 the жо КАК? dul 

t appears to me that neither of the plans pro 
by Mr. Andrews is feasible. The laborers them- 
selves, on sober second thought, would not adopt 


compensa- 


either; but, having the ballot, they will go to work 
with that, and elect honest, upright men; men not to 
beewayed from the grand principle of justice to all. 
All “rich and great men'' should do the same, Let 
the — and the employed say to all йлн, 
executive, and judicial officers: “We want по speci 
favors. We are all mon, with equal natural rights. 
All we ask is to have the laws so framed and exe- 
cuted вв to secure such rights to us.“ All incorpora- 
tions having thelr franc from the government 
should take such franchises as subject to the control 
of the giving them, liable to be altered, 
amended, or annulled, by making suitable compensa- 
tion for all wrongs done, when the public Interests 
require such alterations or changes. All persons 
and corporations should act upon the principle that a 
wrong done to the lowest individual (If such there be 
in onr country) “is an insult to the whole oer polte 
tic." I now think much of the complaint made by 
laborers is just, considering the way that rings have 
managed the business of railroads and other compa- 
nies. I have heard — stockholders in companies 
complain more bitterly of the management of their 
officials, than I ever heard from their employés. 
Stockholders say it is done in this way: A few will 
secure a bare majority of the stock. They then have 
the whole company in their pockets, elect whom 
they please as officers, pay such salaries as they 
please, pay favorites for -fictitlous services, change 
the rates of frelghta to favor speculating favorites in 
their rings, and, in this way, wring many a dollar out 
of the pockets of its rightful owner." I have heard 
а good many strikers say that the step taken was in- 
judicious, and that they now regret it; for they now 
see they were in a position not to be {motne I 
have most unbounded confidence the good 
sense, on their sober and second thought, of the la- 
borers of this country, in general. But there are 
societies (and a few individuals, foreign and native,) 
in this country that have no love for our inatitutions, 
or anything eles but their own Aperandizement: and 
they stir up every discontented element they can get 
hold of. Such need ropes or bulleta,- Tis the only 
cure, E. L. CRANE. 


UNIVERSOLOGY. 


No. 16 of, the contributions of Stephen Pearl An- 
drews on the subject of Universology, published in 
last number of INDEX (September 18), would 
alone, it seems to me, establish him as the 
thinker on the planet. Noone doubte that Herbert 
Spencer has в greater Intellect than any man in Eng- 
land; but his definition of evolution is во dim, du- 
blous, and wordy as to make it repellant to a mind 
desiring clear-cut expressions of thought. The world 
has now a definition of evolution, exact, comprehen- 
sive, final, Why is this great man and his great sub- 
ject во neglected? It Ів во easy to be one-sided; во 
consoling to one’s pride to think в partial, fractional 
view all the view there is, because it is my view; во 
easy to argue в flippant, shallow materialism, a va- 
рогу, cloud-bestriding idealism; so difficult to see 
both aides, to be all-sided, to be whole or holy, to be, 
In short, INTEGRAL. Thousands of grand men are 
wandering over this globe, intellectually speaking, 
withont hope or shelter. The glib and smirking par- 
tialist says: “See with my one eye, walk on my one 
leg, &nd be happy." 'The grand men may do many 
thinge; they NEVER can do that. To all such, Umi- 
versology із tbe haven of reat. Ая {ог me, I thank 
God for the sun, moon, and stars, and for Stephen 
Pearl Andrews. E. B. HAzzEN. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 14, 1877. 


“LIVING” WORDS, 


Ages ago,a man stood In the market-place of an 
old city, and spoke words of wisdom. They fell 
upon the ears of men who marrelled over their mys- 
terloua meaning, treasured them in their memories, 
and, when old, told them to their children. The 
children held them in honorable recollection tl 
they, in their turn, grew gray and, fall of years, re- 
peated them to their children. And so the ers- 
tións went and came, but the wondrous worda lived 
on. Time at last wrought the ruin of the old 
city, and grass w in its market-place. The ees 
washed up to where its walla once were; fishermen 
s their nets where once had towered its tem- 
mei and at last its site and its name were lost from 

uman remembrance. But the words of wisdom 
uttered in its anclent market were spoken in a newer 
language in other cities by the sea. Some one en- 

ved them with a sharp stylus upon a waren tab- 
et, In the course of time the tablet turned to dust, 
and the hand that had held the atylus became a feast 
for worms, But the worde, now written upon the 
soft bark of the papyrus, lived on and on through 
the wrecks of the years. At length they were trans- 
cribed upon the dried skins of beasts, and lald away 
In the grest libraries of the world. Men came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to read them and to 
carry copies of them away. 'Тһе years And the 
phu by, and men learned the miracle of making 
ooks and multiplying them in all the myriad dia- 
lecta of earth. d then those words which came 
from the wise old man іп the market, and which 
surviving the ruins of many a realm and splendid 
dynasty, had lived on through the lapse of the 5 


were put п the printed ; and there in im- 
perishable letters they wil] live as long aa thers Іа a 
language among men. 


“Ав the beaded bubbles that sparkle on the rim of the опр 
of immortality, 

Ав vM o£ the rainbow spray from the pure cataracts 
о: 


Buch, and во precious, are the words whioh the Пра of wis- 


dom utters,” > 
S. H, PRESTON. 
141 EIGHTH STREET, New TOBE. 
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Tho following states tbe experience of a 
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TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, (872. 


JA 
tiso in paper doring ast two years 
ne ly, І take pleasure in stating that 

have always obtained vory satisfactory re- 
farns—better in fact than from book adver- 
Sisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tieed in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have uently been 
feoeived after the Insertion of the 
advertisement, showing, that your paper 1а 
kept on file and erre to by your readers, 

ours 


truly, 
B. BTEBBINP. 
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The Index Association, 
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THE INDEX, 
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best matured thought of the age on all religious 
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Every libera! should subscribe for THE INDEX, 


Фе clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 


Almost every number contains a discourse от 
ending article, which alone is worth the price of 
ene year’s subscription. 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
G letter to the Editor publlahed in THE INDEX 
for January 4; 1873, says: “That the want of è 
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ulative and practical problems o: religion, 
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ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 
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the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annua! re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О. B. Frothingham; essay 
№ James Parton, ор *The Relation of Re- 
нов to the State" (or, as he etyles it, 
"Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savane; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on *the Relation ot Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 


Welse. ther with letters from J 
"ux оверЬ Cook, and others, invitea 


cents each.) Со 
Е. Alger, on 
Emancipation 
C. D. 


For series of important Tracts see last 


wurnal entirely devoted to Religion tn the widest pageof THE INDEX. 


mense of the word should be felt in America—that 
wach & journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@ountry,—ia a good signofthetimes, There la no 


Those publications are for salo at the office 


wach journalin England, France, or Germany; | of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
tough tbe number of so-called religious or the- | ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
@ogical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” | for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
And ter -t “I read the numbers of your IN- supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 


DEE with 'ncreasing interest.” 


quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 


Send $3.20 for one year, including postage, or | dressed either ‘(Free Religious Association, 


© cents for three m mths on trial. 
Address THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Strest, Boston. 


231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, Now Bedford, Mass. 


WM, J.POTTER 806, Р. В. 4. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. Е, 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles.“ Ми. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” eays, in s letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: "I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Traces,’ and I Ad mire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 8,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
coatliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interestin — Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
12 coples $1.00. 


No, 5.—'*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 oenta; 12 
copies $1.00. 

No.6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F, E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by 0. В. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В, Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 10.—-The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages af from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No 11.—The God of Science, by F. k. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 13.—Is Romani Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cente; 12 coplef 60 cents. 


No. 1&4— А Study of Religion: The 
Namo end the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.— The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 331 WASHTHOTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


AT 
No. 331 Washington Street, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W.J.POTTER, New Bedford, Muss. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB ROLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 

Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tensa- 
fip, N.J. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

C. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. D. Le SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rellg- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
veatiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this ohject, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX willbe henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increases the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issus, will continue to de one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at tbe 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tanoas of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered tot- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.231 Washington Street, Boston 


THE INDEX -SEPTEMBER 27, 1977. 
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POPULAB BOOKS, 


BENT BY MAIL 
an 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


` 


МО EXTRA OHAEGE FOE POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible om recelpt 
of orders &ocompenied with the OASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


Records of & School. "Knew edition........ 1.60 
ALDOTT (LOUIBA M). Little Women. Two 


Hoepitai Sketches and башр and Fireside 


3.00 


an Old-Pasbloned dizi JA 
MT Boys e. in 
ghaw!- 1% 

. er of Rxperíénos . LT 


т NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.50 
ARNOLD'S mTTESTI mene) п utt. 


Reever pa (вивтногр). ра the Heights. 140 
Villa Eden; The Oountry-House on vis 


ЖИАООМ'В Елваув..... 
ood on the койы Constitution, 
nica and Poli 


мана Define: A 


BARTLETT'S Dictionary et Americanisms. 

BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ....... ase 

BARTOK (any. | 0, mA) Radios! Problems.. 
The Rising Fai 


— The Begin- 
7 vo aereo певао segysenes 
Education of 


irae nn 


ы ot тА Е. 9 
BRAOKETT(ANNA О.) The 
American Girle.. 


— "tnn 


BROOKS' (OE (CHARLES r.) Translations. ‘The 
The World Priest... cena 
The Tall Student. ..-- 


BUECHNER'S Force and Matter. 


BUOKLE Hertz 2 ХИОМАВ), intor ot 
Civilization in England and France, Spain 
and Scotland. New edition of the entire 
work, with a complete index, 2vola....... 


OARLYLE'8 Works. Cheap edition. Compris- 
the X e re Miscellaneous Essays 
b Revolution, 3 vols.; Prodor. 
Tox tie Ores Great, 10 vols. ; Oromwell's Letters 
A „1 vol; John 


mI 


reta sane 


6.00 


l; Latter Day Pamphlets, 1 vol. 
AAA Voir. ЗЇ vols. ' Lon- 


ARPENTER (Dn. W. B. 

ут: Lene! Physiology. th e enoyos 
tions to the Trsining and Discipline o 92 the 
Mind, and the Study of ita Morbid Condi- " 
Nong нн линен они ё оде у 


OERYANTES' Don Quixote........ —— * es 150 


OHANNING IN ELLERY, D.D). The Per- 
foct Life. Twelve Discourses, ted 
from his manuseripta by his nephew, Wm, 

Obanning 


Henry Оһапюшй..................-...5...++.- ым 
OHANNING (WM. ELLERY).  Thorean: 
LM Poet Naturalist. With Memorial Verse, 2.00 


OKENEY (Мпа. Е. D), Patience. A Series 
of Thirty Gan Games for the Fireside.......... + 140 
Social Games, А new en of Games for 


Parties, uniform "with Patience. 
Bally aliy Williams, th ihe Mountain G 


t 


TLABER (JAMES FREEMAN Ton G 


Qominon-Bense tn Religion. . 


GALTON 018.) 
+ 100| "An ра LAU ita Laws 


Et 


ARWIN'S f B 
The тв отца ор 3 


Bessarches.. . 
Expression of Man and the Low- 


er Animals. ses 
The Varlaweon of Animalsand Plants under 
Domestication. "e ilastrated . 


ной oF Rl hti — ус Ае" Sue 
dv 

and peeking ruth in Seisnoes... —. 2 

DICKENS’ Ohild’s History of England .. 

DUHBING JULIA. Philosoph and 

E di iwl Housebold ваг. 


mor] 


-I 
КОРР НҮҮ 1. 


‘Transformations 
e 
Я lated from the German of 
eit йаш, E] —— ө 600 
FARBAR’S Oritical of Pree Thought, 
in reference to the Ohris' Belglon,..... 3.00 
FEUERBACH (LUDWIG.) The Essence of 
занын мунт "George s" translation. 3.00 
FISKES (J EU eyes d My MANDA, » 3.00 


ИСНИ, "a B. Be 


i Vra Oo W. 
кыы ) Complete м, 


and others. A newedition. 6 Volg . 


quenoes ,..... 


Wilhelm ter, Transia 
Carlyle. Portrait of Goethe. 7 vols РЕ 
He Dorothea. 
mer — , LDO 
T А 2 
2 ; 
Greed of Obristendom........ 


eee Compiled from Family Doo- 
umenta, Private Momorands, and 
Letters to and from Various Friends. By 
Mrs. Grote. Second Edition, With Por- 


er PHILIP 9 A газы бойда, | 


11. Foods. 
ЖҮ. e 


+ ‘The Study of поба 


—— T 


e 
Tour 


у 
— LDO 


1 рас , Firesid 
fet d and other nm м 


ee E оте пона, 


DOE DIT — * 


JOSEPHUS, The whole Works ot Flavi 
Historian. 2 


Josephus, the Jewish mov SAO 
JOWETT, The Dial Trans- 
r ho Куа 
duction . Jowett, MA. Mastar of 
feasor of Four vola........ cR 
KERR (ORPHEUS 0). орыша, Poems, 

Patriotic, D umorous...... 2.00 


илт. NW E: History of the 
menos, of the Вр of Байый: ta 


—— Leeder — 4.0 
History of Morals from 
ERE piis dus: 


LEGGES Contuckus’ Lite ана Tesehings..., 
Oonfucius and Chinese O 


ік 
LEM US (G.E Nathan the Wiss, умма, | 


LEWES' Ph of Common 
Я er, — . — 


fro: 
1ta Origin in ju Groce down ts үа 
vo — minded Loo 


LEWES (@. H.) The Story of Goethe's Late. 1м 


LEWIN » RAPHAEL, D'O). What * 
dalm or, в Few Words to the Jews эла 


IDEL (Mea. EM Posies for Obildren, ль 


He Condition tion эд ч 


m “Elon and the Peal JOHN). 


Pre-nistorio Timos 
LYELL'8 Principles of феде]. 3 vola 


MAD aD: nden тм. urn 
Daughter enn M 


3.00 
3.00 


зла лаи п Ed 
. Heport о оп ibd trom tz 


BEAD gama vola. Por voles 


и F.D.) The Gro 
О of Moye tor Макы, roe ым 


5 


Chapters on Animals Nerei eet 


HAMILTON (GAIL). сым World. PartSee- | 
Ом World. Part Vb... lA 


HAMILTON'S Lectures. 
1. Metaph 5 Lectures. 
2, Logical 


Wo 
rary Edition. ine vols. 


HAWTHORNES (NATHANIEL) 
New trated Li 


К О УУЛ 


Booka. 
Our Old Home, and Septimius Felton, 


HIGGINSORE ie *. Out-Door Papers... 1,50 
yen It, in e — i 
Atlantic Кава... vé Y 
Oldport Days —j———Eᷓ——̃ 2 . 


HOWELLB'8 (WILLIAM D.) Their Wed- 


HUGO'S V.) New Novel,“ 'Ntnety-Three".. 

HUMBOLDT (А (ALEXANDER VON), Life of. 
Transla! m the German. 2 vols., 
three — — 

HUME'S (DAVID) Essays and Life...... . 80 

MSs. BELEIN), Vernes. 


Hd 


26 

OLABEE (Dr. E. Н.) Вог in Education,...., 00 

оо — fth e Nihilism m . . „ 0 
9 . фом ААА rh 2 18 ачта! of the Anatomy of Vortobrated 

Animals , nas 122 

OOBBE хова PO WER). staat Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviewa..... 1.15 

and Old, Gt Ethical апа tal но ат 3.0%) 

Darwiniam in Morals, and other Essays.... 5.00 TSELON d (UEAN Foe 2 1% 
The . vn aves e Mo of the Unseen d 

Religious Bed. of tho "9| onga of Seven. e 1:30 


OONWAY (MONGURE D. The — 
Pilgrimage 


кик тон and Conservation, of iios 
A Series £ Expositions Grove, Helm- 
pote Hayer, raday, Liebig ana D- 
т: With an Introduction by Ed L, 
oumans, М.О. 1+о!............... ТҮҮ? 


ы АА DEMANDED P" MODERN 


necer, 


у анаар 


— — 
DALL ALT er rn CAROLINE m. The — 
and the Court; or, Woman's 

Relation to ЖАЙА; Emph yment, ant 


Wi vba dcgine eee ec 


ell, eto." Жө 


2,50 


A Sister's Bye- 

rr n зге Посл A. Story бее 
e (ROBT. d. Thi Gods and Other 

pet DT MEL" 2.00 


INTERNATIONAL SOIENTIFIO SERIES, 
No. I. Forms of Water, in Clouds, Rain, 


Rivers, loe, and Glaciers. By Jobn Tyn- 
Cr gc scp eden s can sreasgcwe ras ncs 1 
‚ Ph nd Politics; or, Th ts on 

the 


р! ner geg of the Principles of 
“Natural Selection,” and “ tance” 
to Political Bociety. By Walter Bagehot. 1. 


3.00 
>ы 


ір one vol....... 
ive 
у : ^ 235 
emo; olume e 10 
Three Essays on Religion .. e 200 


ы-и IN.) Y). Bongs of the Sierras 1.50 
к= И venne, LIO 

MIVART (ВТ. GED} On the болеа of | 
Species en 175 
MORLEY (nox, JOHN) Voltalro... — 2.00 
Rousaeau, 2 2 vols. 400s Cen ebesSecsenvenctoaesd (A 
MQULTOR (LOUISE CHANDLER: Bed- 
Time Sori нола : — N. 1.80 


Easnyn on the * ot 
n & on M 
ms. Vol. ys on Lit- 


— x au by E aan 
® . у tiquitiae, 


Chips from а German Weiz kshop. Yol 1, 
Wer 
Uu 


der from Kentucky 


FRANCIS W. à 
Hebrew a E3505 е: N d the 
о: 


Кт 85 Йа Boe and its As : 34 
rrows 

Catholic Union: aas та ane 

of the Future, as 


А and Practicai.. 


unt [nw “Ай TERES өы „м 
= Addresses, and Goes 


Faneutl 
prepping | with the Defenoe... 1.9 


against 

Thé two Christmas Oel tio! M 

and MDOCOLY. A Ohristznaa Story 

PARSONS (THEOPHILUS.) The Infinite 
the Finita dee TOM 


pares (ELIZABETH STUART.) The 


PROOCTER'S (ADELAIDE A.) Poems, Por- 
trait, Cabinet Edition 


ite f- Sacedors Parker. нацар. рункі 


bee dA PEROOTOR 


RICHARD A. 
don UU; * 


fed under Eis dB 


КАРЫ ЗАЛАГА 


Weodouts........ .. 52} 
. 

— ocv 

RENAN'S Life of Језид... Dim 
EOSSETTI (UHRISTINA Ө.) A Bhadow of 


ЕЕЕ 


DID 


о: Вота Wick ü 


[Л 

1 r vs T A 

Mosca vcr Aen еса — 3136 
вооттв THOMAS) The 

a English Life of m 

ш 


тена кален зан 


B rae dera Belf-Help......... ers 


HPENUOER ШЕБИН.) EAnostion, Jade 
* „алд Fhysionl è 


and Morals, New sod edi 
x i 


Maker 


Life, Oorrespondenos and Ethlos 


te 
Unale Tom's 
BTRAUSS (D. F.) The Old Faith ESA, the 


—— — 2 аа D 


New Life of esi ata Aer 


TENNISON’S (ALFRED) Poema .,.......... LTS 


THAOKERAY'B(W.M.)Novela HowsehoM 
aon. Com in 6 volumes, Fer vol. 1.25 


The тоова, 
Adventures of Philip. 
Pendennis, 


ovels. 
plotein$vola. With new Portrait. Per vol. 
Тыала tainen ИД Ene santies in the lat 


Apost and most 


post 


THAXTER’S (Mrs. ОЕША) Among the 
Talos of Shoals... — m" 


THOREATA (H. D.) тейл or, life ы 


—[ͤ 


A Yankee in Canada 
8 on здө Олор “and ‘Merrimac 
vers 


. 


Modern Painters and. their Paintings., nene 
VOYSEY Bay. OHARLES,) The Sting and 
the eons, VoM T Amd Ү, P e cpi 
Vols HL. IV. and VL, each. . . . . . 44 
WARNER'S (OLENLMS D.) му Bummer tn 
g manie.. 


1 Aseandnes 
Baok-Log 


mI 


— 22 


W K. P.) Literature obs Lite 
Essays and Reviews 


Character Obsracts: Men 

The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
Success and ita Conditions 
Washington and the Revolution .........‚.@. 


"ТИЕТ (Ane. А.Ю. xd a Suramar, ш 
Goldthwaite’s Lit 
We iri d T Boma Story 


The Other Gitte . 5 . 
Pansies. A volume of Poems 

WHITTIEH’S (JOHN G.) Poems, 7 vols 
Ohild Lif 


— нанна 


ss durs ui E 


ГЛ Л 


[арраи 


INDEX 


231 Washington t., Boston 
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(CHRISTIAN ITY AND INFI- 
DELITY! 


A DISOUBSION BETWEEN 
Rer. G. Н. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D, M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker. 


SUBIEOTS DISOUMED: 


Furt I. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde 
pendence. 


Part П. The Relative Bervices of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part III. Is there s stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 


A thick 19100 volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mail for One 
Dollar, Address D, M. BENNETT, Pub- 
Maher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


A POPULAR LITERARY РА- 
PEE. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
A Monthly Review of Literature. 
81.50 PER YEAR. 


rice of the LITERARY WORLD 
the reach of all, 


The low 
puta it w. 


The LITERARY WORLD із now In its eighth 
, and has won a high ition among the 
бегагу suthorities erica. It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted exclusively to books, la comprehen- 
sive in its views of current literature, and 
8 independent in its judgments, 
Its neas АП who aro interested in 
Mterature is conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing testimonials from the most eminent 
literary judges. 
We do not know of any publication that 
es во much valuable ormation and 
nest criticism of books In so compact and 
form as this.. . It deserves a wide 


pu of great ad- 
vantage,— Manchester (V. Н.) Daily Mirror. 
Itis now a journa! which neither the rest 
of the literary world, nor hardly any one 
else who la anybody of any consequence, сап 
yery well do without. fta purpose, plan, 
preparation alike entitle it to a hearty 
and substantial welcome.— Tha 


E. H. HAMES A Co., Publishers, 
BOX 1183, BOSTON. 


ER Specimen copies sent free. 
FPROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. 


Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
Mery for the learning, mental honesty and 
in the statement of his convictions, 
ET integri) p author, ya ror Ж: — 
An anthropic tendency о 

his spirit" Эрма Republican. d 
"А profoundly aincére book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough. 
ly, reflected patiently,,..It is a model of 
scholarly culture and of finished and yigor- 

ous atyle."— Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOGK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price 81.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dis- 
COURSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not "food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
iam With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables are so retold as to absorb 
the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. Itisin style and thought asu- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


€ 8 culture айа саме; it um be 
welcome Ages, Ап ves the sublimest 
lesaons of inanhood in ub simple language 
of a child."—Springfield К, mn. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, А 
Lecture. 1%mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History, With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the ‘Brook Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. 8vo, Cloth extra, witif steel por- 
trait of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER, 8ro. 
With Fortralt, $3.00, 


The New York Tribune closes a four and а 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and fos.” 


THE ORADLE OF THE ОНВІВТ. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 
8 importance of the Mensiantc Idea in 

e New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism, 

Octavo, Cloth, $1.15. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, z^ Washington St., Boston, 


B9UND. VOLUMES OF THE 


EC oON.."45 Be 


Oomplete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 


goo in sdvancs. Address THE INDEX, 28i 
Street, Boston, 
Miss DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 


ING AND DAY BCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
ing Att weet oe ыы 
n, 7 re-open on n 
п. follow! on \ вон 
е owing entlemon : v. 
Mana; Mr. A. C. 


Dewey, Sheffield, , 

Irvington, N. T.! Mr. H. В. Bishop, Irving- 
ton, N.Y.; Mr. John E. Williams, Pres, Met. 
V. UP Telegraph’ Go; N. F.; Mo. Meses ТГ 
Grinnell, NY. д аы } 


T H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Jehnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Ben t-fres, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Post- es order, for $3.90. * 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking ! 


Bend Scent stamp. for E. C. Walkers 
CARALOGUE С Е ору and petuo 

ooks, pamphlets, tracts, photographs, etc. 
eto. ; Scent ташу for “Patriotic Address” of 
the National Liberal League ; 50 cts, for Seven 
Lectures by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, and F. E. 
Abbot's “Truths for the Times” and *Christ- 
ian Amendment“; and 50 cta. for Huxley's 
three Lectures on Evolution, “Two Hundred 
Questions without Answers," Underwood's 
“Influence of Christianity on Civilization,” 
and а ps of Col. Ingersoll, Ad- 
dress E. C. LEER, FLORENCE, Iowa, 
Р. О. Box 60. 


ОТАУ US BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 
By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTHINGHAM, 75 cents. 


А clear and effective presentation of what 
is known as Rationalism in Religion in an 


E 


analysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 
Fading of the life and work of one of ita 
ending teachers. 


“A brillant and reciative essay."— 
Boston Post. "P 3 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in a strong, clear light."— 
Christian. 


Sent рас ald on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington At., Boston. 


RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUSB 


A. BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 
By THEODORE РАБНЕН. 


With s Biographical Sketch by HANWAR E. 
STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
О, B, FROTBINGHAM, 


12020, Cloth extra, $1.50, in Р 
3 Covers и , "per 


The present volume contains а great num- 
ber of Parker's best hts, ressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it [a belleved 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the progress of liberal opinions 
In religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 

Bent 4 2 on Эн ҮЗ of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


gend to Office at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mans., 
for TRACTS. 


by John Welsa. 
Et НЫД Enlarged edition, shes 
[4 n. ei n. 
ENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published, 
V. Тнк PUBLIO BOROOL QURSTION, as under- 
atood by a Catholic American citizen 
hop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 
erican citizen . E. Abbot). но 
Horticultural Lectures, Feb. 18 
and 20, Пы, b 
VI. How SHALL Wr K Sumpar? Ап 
Answer in Four Parta: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church 
3. Bunday in the Massachu- 


E. iu. 


Noe. IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 cts. exch; ten 
for 60 сїз.; one hun , 99. 
REABON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 

10 cts. (Ten for 80 cts.; one hundred, 


$500) , 
PROCEEDINGS or Tos F. R. 4. ANNUAL 
Qs for 1872, "T8, "74, "15, 85 ota. 
each; for 1876 and N 40 cents; four for 
M AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repro- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


55 to $17 а Week to Agents. $10 Outfit 
Fra. 7. U. VICKERY, ‘Augusta, aine. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


А. OOMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTE, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any andre on the prepayment of 80 CENTA. 

Address i THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Маза 


То BOOK-BUYEBS. 


the revised list of POPU- 
side of this 
BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


WEST NEWTON 


English end Olmssical School. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day School for both sexes will hegin 
EDXESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For Circular 
and information apply 1.) 


West Newton, Maas. 
THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 

to any part of the United Kingdom 

celpt am. manoni subse: T 
or Half Year, Bhillings. 

Lo EXEC A . e s 

0 „O. er 
wood Abbot. my * 
THE INDEX, 


231 Washington Street, Boston, U. B. A. 
NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising 
dealers in trimmings. When you cannot 
procure it at your store, apply directly to 
the manufacturers. 


aerea irrin 
No. 18 Summer St., 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 


Published by 
HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) “ ERZIEHUNG8-BLAETTEAR," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(English) “Tue New EDUCATION," a 
monthly tract for paregts and tesohers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School, Por 
yoar, 50 cents. 

(English) The “New Education” TRAOTS. 
Nos, Land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of в & cent stamp. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
A. W. BTEVENB, 
R. H. BANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
оп receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 25 
oents osoh; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.00. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THREE COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 


SEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Nestly half-bound in black morooou, can 
now be had at this Office. Those Sets have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
fle of THE INDEX from the beginning. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, $81 Washington 
Street, Boston 


THE INDHX -SEPTEMBER 27. 1877. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For & handsome Certificate of Membership 


== ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
For TWENTY-Frvz DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as а 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annas! or Members of it. 


"The following extracts from tbe Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 


the privileges of membership :— 


ARTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall pa: 
one dollar into the shall pe ann 
to а certificate, signed by the President and 
Becre as ап annual member of the Na- 
tional „ Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as а Ufe- member. All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial] Con- 
pu Liberals, at эмен thís V eio e 
was adopted, are y declared permanen 
or charter-members ot the National Liberal 


. All charter-members 
A Rp Rhe 
, an nere 

from local Liveral Leagues о - 
ized in socordan:6 with the p ons 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
Beats and votes in the Annual s 
Аиппа! mente of the National 


League be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
331 Washington Street, Boston. 

O Bp б A& N IZ E. 1 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congresa of the 
National Liberal League, will be brompuy 
sent on application, according to the fo - 
Ing provisions of Constitution of the ваше ;— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


AZTIGLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
ahali have authority, as often as they recetve 
а written M mier — by tax or more 

ns ап e o ed by ten dollars, 3o 
ne а charter for the formation of в local 
auxiliary Liberal League. 

ARTICLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
8 under charters issued by 
the 4 of Directors shall be ua 4 
independent ín the administration of 
own local affairs. The effeot of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowsbip and efficient coöperation of the 

reest kind with the National Liberal League 
local . All votes of 

the Annual Congress and all commnnica- 
th Directors, shali possess 

no more authority or influence over them 
than lles in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


m c : local auxiliary 

in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send its President and Secre- 
tarz and thres other members as 


е Annual Congress. 
These Charters are beau rinted on 
the best of p Adorned wi Whe hand- 


some Seal of the National Liberal Le 
they will, if ey id framed, make а 
ornament for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
LT 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE] 


Tbe new Liberal Lesgue Tract of 24 pages 
entitled, z $ 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 
contains: 

1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
en League to the people of the United 


$. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

B, PROTEST of the — ed against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CowETITUTION and List of Officers. 

Б, Exreaora from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 
This is the Liíberal' best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT In the great — 2 contest 
over amending tbe Constitu of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion. It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTER, and has been published ирешү 
for gratuitous distribution by earnest frien 
of State Secularization, 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity аз an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBEBALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. D 
Spey mailed, at the bare cost рене 
réss-work, and postage, on the f 
rms :— 


22752 8 
бй» заў» атта ба 12.00 
N. B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 


ONE THOUSAND “ 
mene | by ек vees at the — 7 ＋ ol the pur- 
г out an or pos , 
„Айген NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


Washington Street, Boston. 


^ 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars а Tear. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 406. 


CALL FOR THE FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1877, 

In obedience to the Constitution of the National 
Liberal League, organized at the Centennial Con- 
grüsse of Liberale at Philadelphia, July First to July 
Fourth, 1876, the Directors hereby issue a call for the 
FST ANNUAL CONGRESS of the League, to be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., October 26, 27, and 28, 1877. 
The best Hall in the city is engaged for those days, 
Further particulars, including list of speakers, etc., 
will be announced hereafter. For information re- 
specting cheap hotel accommodation, reduced fares, 
etc., apply without delay to Mr. H. L. GREEN, Sals- 
manca, N. Y. 

After the hearing of reports and election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the moet important business of 
the convention will be to decide whether the National 
Liberal League shall adopt & political platform and 
nominate candidates for the Presidential election of 
1880; and, If so, whether this platform shall advo- 
cate the following principles and measures, to wit:— 

1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF Снонсн AND STATE, 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Conatitution: including the equitable taxation of 
church property, secularization of the public achools, 
abrogation of Sabbatarian laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations for re- 
ligious purposes, etc. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITI- 
ZEN8, in their equal civil, political, and religious 
righta: to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitution, and afforded through the United 
States courts. 

3. UNIVERSAL EpuCcATIeN THE Basis оғ UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: to 
be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughly secularized public school aystem, and to 
permit no chiid within its limits to grow up without 
a good elementary education. 

In order to give to this First Annual Congress of 
the National Libera! League the representative char- 
acter befitting the gravity of the questions which will 
come before it for decision, the Dlrectora suggest and 
earnestly recommend to the liberale of the United 
States that they Immediately organize themselves 
throughout the country in Local Auziliary Liberal 
Leagues, each of which; on receipt of a charter, will 
be entitled to send its President, Secretary, and three 
other members as DELEGATES. A large delegate 
conventlon will certainly exert a powerful influence 
for good. Applications for charters, each signed by 
ten or more persons and accompanied by ten dollars, 
will secure them without delay. Charters are indis- 
pensable to secure the unity of organization without 
which efficient codperation is Impossible; but Local 
Auxiliary Libera! Leagues remain absolutely inde- 
pendent, and recognize no authority In the National 
League to control their action in any particular. 
The small fee of ten dollars (which will surely be 


gradged by no опе) la. only desired in order to help 
defray the necessary expenses involved in the con- 
ventions and other public work of the National 
League, which has no salaried officers. Life-member- 
ships of twenty-five dollars, annual memberships of 
one dollar, and voluntary donations, will also be 
gladly received for these public purposes. Time 
presses; and it is hoped that hundreds of new Locsl 
Leagues will be organized forthwith. Any existing 
Liberal soclety can be represented In the convention 
by applying for and receiving a charter in the usual 
way, and transmitting to the Secretary a certified 
copy of the following vote:— 


"Voted, That this society, desiring to coóperate 
with the National Liberal League in the furtherance 
of its general and specific objects, hereby declares 
itself а Local Auxiliary Liberal League, according 
to the true intent of the Constitation of sald Na- 
tional Liberal League, and has duly elected the fol- 
lowing persons to represent it at the next Annual 
Congress of the same; to wit, ч $ ч 


” 
* Я 


Persons desiring full information respecting the 
history, principles, and objects of the National Lib- 
eral League, in the shape of a closely printed book 
of 190 octavo pages,can obtain it by sending for 
Equal Rights in Religion: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals. Price (reduced), in advance, 
paper covers, 75 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1.00. : 

Address the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 291 
Washington Street, Boston. 

By order of the Directors of the National Liberal 


League: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 
WILLIAM Н, HAMLEN, Secretary. 


GLIMPSES. 


MaAcMAHON's manifesto tells the story plainly 
enough. The isane for Francè is self-government or 
personal government" once more. 

PLUTARCH says that Agesilaus, being asked which 
was better, yalor or justice, answered: “Wa should 
have no need of valor, if we were all just.“ The 
Spartan king saw what so many Christians fall to 
see, that universal equity is the road to the abolition 
of all antagonisms—the reign of peace on earth 
and good-will to men." 

Тнк Daily Graphic says: The clergymen of Phil- 
adelphia make a good point in rejoicing over the 
downfall of Morton, the embezzler, because he ls the 
man who opened the Permanent Exhibition on Sun- 
day. However, he happens also, unfortunately, to 
be the man who was converted last winter and had 
made all arrangements to joln the Congregational 
Charch last Sunday." 

THE LIBERAL LEAGUE of Denver, Colorado, 
holds a convention to-day, October 4, at their rooms 
In that city, No. 338 Larlmer Street, for the purpose 
of organizing a State Liberal League, This society 
already maintains “Free Library апа Reading- 
— open to the public; their ‘Children’s Fra- 
Xernity" is held there every Sunday afternoon, their 
“Soclala’”’ every Friday evening, and their Regular 
Meetings" on the first Tuesday evening of each 
month, That is the kind of Local League that 
ought to exist in every city, town, and hamlet of this 
country! We »hall be anxious to hear about their 
convention, of which we hope the best results. 

AT THE Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 


Universalists, held in Worcester on September 26, a 
report on Secular Dangers" was adopted in which 
It wad declared that it does not appear that any- 
thing more was meant by the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion than equal toleration of all Christian sects, there- 
by giving broadest play to all Christian effort, and 
securing the largest practicable measure of Christian 
influence in and upon the government itself." That 
{в a plump denial of the equal rights of freethinkers 
as citizens, made a part of the platform of a large de- 
nomination. The Christian Amendment party are 
steadily making headway; shall not the National 
Liberal League be supported In season? 

AFTER MR. UNDERWOOD's exceedingly fine ad- 
dress at Paine Hali last Sunday. the meeting passed 
а resolution declaring itself a Local Auxiliary Liberal 
League, and elected delegates to the Rochester Con- 
gress, among whom (we regret not to have a full list) 
were Messers. Horace Seaver, B. F. Underwood, and 
John S. Verity. When Mr. Underwood told the. 
audience that a little money was needed to take out 
в charter in due form, the people flocked to the plat- 
form, and much more than enough was contributed- 
in three minutes. A genuine enthusiasm in the 
movement was manifested, which augurs a fine suc~ 
сева at Rochester, May the liberals everywhere go 
and do likewise! 

ARRANGEMENTS for the First Annual Congress of 
the National Liberal League at Rochester are not yet 
completed. But it gives us great pleasure to an- 
nounce that a telegram from Colonel Robert G, In- 
gersoll was received last Monday, saying: “I will, if 
possible, attend the convention at Rochester." This 
is excellent news. Mr. Horace Seaver, editor of the 
Investigator, Mr. D, M. Bennett, editor of the Truth 
Beeker, Dr. T. L. Brown, President of the Freetbink- 
ers’ Association of Central and Western New York, 
Mr. B. F. Underwood, and F. E. Abbot, have already 
signified their intention of being present as speakers; 
and others who have been invited remain to be heard 
from. There is every indication of a large and im- 
portant convention. Many new Local Leagues аге 
reported as about to be formed, and thelr number 
promises to be very encouraging. 


Tar Tribune of September 27 saya: “Dr, S. Ire- 
nus Prime has not taken up Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll'a gauntlet. The original challenge seems to have 
been an offer of $1,000 to any person who should 
prove that either Paine or Voltaire recanted his antl- 
Christian sentiments before he died, or approached 
his end in fear and trembling. Dr. Prime, in this 
week’s Observer, says that he has received a letter 
from Col. Ingersoll, in which is proposed the estab- 
lishment of a court of arbitration for the coneldera- 
tlon of certain propositions in regard to the deaths of 
Paine and Voltaire. The Colonel suggests that the 
religious side shall have ninety days ln which to col- 
lect and present testimony in the affirmative of these 
propositions; that the respondent shall then have 
ninety daya to present evidence on the other hand; 
that the affirmative shall have thirty days to bring 
forward testimony in rebuttal; and that the decision 
shall then be argued before the Court of Arbitration. 
Dr. Prime contends that not one of the propositions 
mentioned by Col, Ingersoll was contained in the 
offer which was made in the Observer. What he vol- 
unteered to do was to produce evidence ‘that Tom 
Paine died a drunken, cowardly, and beastly death.’ 
Without accepting the arbitration plan, he laye this 
evidence before his readers. One of the strongeat 
links ір the chain of testimony ів a letter which ap- 
peared ln the Tribune в year ago, containing an ex- 
tract from Stephen Grellet’s Journal. Without pass- 
ing judgment upon the completeness or Incomplete- 
ness of the proofs, every reader will be relieved to 
learn that the bottom has fallen out of this absurd 
scheme for settling this controversy." Col. Ingersoll 
may possibly have something to say іп reply to ali this. 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, | LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES The Orth s pie mm 

22 тө which Charters have been lese vy me The Orthodox View of Theatrical En- 
OFFICERS. Бери Soret Таеке tertainments, 
— LINOOLM, NEBRANKA.—President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, BY CHARLES К, WHIPPLE. 
President, Dr. 8. oy КОШ Елу, D. A. Cline, А. B. von 1 have read with very great pleasure the article (r$ 
FRANCIB E. АВВОТ,...........- ннен — TU Boston, Mass. Copeland,” genf. P. Plahar, Sines Lenz, T. Meyer, Tue [NDzx of Sept. 13, entitled The Duty of Lib- 
. Eur oy e tht argie te, аас 
ETV Boston, Mass. | ed AW. Clan, Mre. D. M, Сыйы, 8. W, | ment of the Orthodox stand-point ls Pep» apparent 
vid Prince, В. A. Nance, G. Н. 


D. M. B. — the“! Seeker,” New Fork. 
MORI LLIN GI ae , te Times" New Forè. 
wo 15 
Secretary, 
W. Н. HAMLEN,..............23]. Washington Street, Boston, Maas, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Mies JANE P. TTCORB. .142 Chandler It., Boston, 
Treasurer. 


J. A. J. WILCO x f Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Board of Directors. 

Е.Е. ABBOT. 

W. H. HAM EN. 

J. A. J. WILCOX, 

D. Y, KILGORE. 

H. 8. WILLLAMS. 
Executive Committee. 


» кило, Chaírman, 


"i 
Neu Orleans, Louisiana. 
POSTÉ Portland, Maine, 
St. Louis, Misso 


WOSAN 

JOHN L. UOTA 
GEORGE M. 

H. L. GREEN. 


H. 8. WILLIAMS, Chairman, ..24 Tempi 
Ens. SARAH В. OTIS, 197 Warren Avenue, Boston. 
HARLAN F. HYDE,........ «221 Washington Jt., Boston, 


N. B. — For further information, apply to the Secretary, 
аг above, | 


le Place, Boston. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the,publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for катыш 
lished in its columns and claim no control о 

ts general editorial management. 


else pub- 
r uence in 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the em op of chaplains in Con- 

тәш, in Diasa Таган, x t uy ena militia, annin 

ns, asylums, an other institutions supported 

Public money, shall be discontinued, Y Y 

B. We demand that all public 9 for educa- 
tional кд Charitable tutions of & sectarian character 
shall cease. 


4, We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and — that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oetensíi- 
bly as a text-book or avowadly ав а book of religious wor- 

р, shall be prohibited. 

б. We demand that the appointment, by the Preaident of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 

and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altice of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
— ће observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 

8. We demand that al! laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the a of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Liberty. К 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the séveral States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
8 shall be conceded to Ое КАПУ or any other spe- 
cial gion; that our entire political ays aball be found- 
od and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tum INDEX, so far аа the 
editor із individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, cau be justly or truthfully held responsl- 
ble for it without hia or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS Е. ABBOT. 


Dunbrack, 


Gam: ра; 
W. Hackman, Jennie W. Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie E 
d, and others. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANTA.—President, Carrie В, Kil- 
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than his liberality. Iam persuaded, therefore, that 
he УШ жї ly see the suggestion of a view different 
from his of one of the points in question, a view 
which may show the Orthodox practice in regard to 
theatrical entertainments to be less wholly unresson- 
able than he now deems it. I etate this different 
view with the more confidence, as I feel sure that 
Mr.Stoddard is not old enough !n years to have 
known anything of those conditions of the theatre 
which mainly uced the Orthodox sentiment of 
which he speaks, 

The passages in Mr. Stoddard’s article where, as I 
think, the Orthodox idea is inaccurately represented, 
are the following, juat below the middie of the second 
column. I italicize the phrases in which I consider 
the inaccuracy to lie:— 

Here, In enlightened, cultured Boston, there may 
be found thousands who deem ita asin to goto the 
theatre, there to be ennobled by the witnessing of 
Shakespeare's tragedies’ ;—and, 

Is it not pitiable that inte t men and women 
can still be во bound hand and foot by Puritan preju- 
dices as neither to enjoy and profit by many inspiring 
pleces of acting, nor to recognize the great educating 
and — nfluence which the drama із capable 

The point of view under which the Puritan senti- 
ment grew up, was not what the drama and estab- 
lishments for dramatic exhibition might, could, 
would, or should be, but what they actually were. 
Let us see what they were. 

Only forty or forty-five years ago, here iu Boston 
(аз everywhere else where dramatic entertainments 
were publicly given), each theatre maintained, with- 
in its own premises, and understood to be among the 
inducements to attend lt, a place for the sale of apir- 
ituous liquors, and a place to which avowed prosti- 
totes were attracted by gratuitous admission, while 
apeclal facilities for negotiating with them were given 
to the male attendants of the theatre. Unexception- 
able plays from Shakspeare and other authors were, 
from time to time, given at those theatres; but, 
whether the play were good, bad, or indifferent, epe- 
clal opportunities for drinking and meeting with lewd 
women were invariably given with it; given by the 
owners of the theatre, as part of the attraction of 
thelr eatablishment. 

At a time when every theatre, ав a matter of course, 
had the two departments above mentioned, probabl 
Mr. Stoddard would not have said that the peo 
who conscientiously abstained from attendance there 
did so because they deemed it а sin to see the per- 
formance of Lear or Macbeth. He would see, I 
think, that the more Intelligent Orthodox people of 
that time probably said to themselves: Since the 
managers of theatres, without exception, consider 
systematic incitement of the grosser appetites an ap- 
propriate accompaniment of dramatic representation, 
and a condition essential to its pecuniary success, 
why should we not assume that they understand their 
own business? and why should we not conclude that 
that business naturally tends to Immorality, and that 
no purification of It is to be expected ? 

hese two features of the theatre have now passed 
away, aa far as Boston is concerned. І do not know 
whether thie сезиши of purification has yet been 
reached In New York, Lendon, or Paris. We are now 
talking of Boston. Has the removal of these special 
impurities left the stage pure here? Let us scruti- 
nize a little further. 

There are tragedies and comedies of Shakspeare 
and other authors, the adequate representation of 
which would have, on the whole,& good moral in- 
fluence. There are private dramatic representations 
which have a moral influence unexceptionably good. 
At the same time, there is probably not one theatre 
in the world, carried on upon a business basis, and 
designed to pay a fair profit to its managers, a full 
half of whose nightly performances do not exercise, 
on the whole, a bad moral influence. 

The evening’s entertainment in our theatres nsu- 
ally-consiste of three parts: a tragedy or comedy to 
begin with, which may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
In moral character; в farce to end with, which uau- 
ally contains some objectionable features; and danc- 
ing in the ínterval between, the chief feature of 
which is ita indecency. Ballet-dancing, which, either 
by itself, or as afeature of one of the dramatic 
pieces, is one of the things chiefly relied on to draw 
ап audience to the theatre, is the intentional display 
of the female figure to an extent, and in а manner, 
which would not only seem, at the first view, impos- 
sible to a modest and decent woman, but which 
would subject any woman to arrest for Indecent ex- 
posure” who should practice it with equal publicity 
eleewhere, Most of the dancing of women on the 
Stage would be accurately defined by calling it an 
elaborate system of indecent exposure, although long 
custom and the patronage of wealthy and fashlon- 
able people have thus far screened it from the opera- 
tion of penal law. 

But, it will be said, since a pruning of some other 
vicious accompaniments of the theatre haa already 
been effected, why may not this, and auch other ob- 
jectionable features as yet remain, be attacked and 
expelled in their turn? not at least try to do 
this, and make organized effort for auch a pnurifica- 
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tion of the stage as to make it really a school of good 
morals? These are fair questions; let us see what 
answer experience gives to them. 

There have been two practical attempts, in this 
city, at & very partial and limited measure of theat- 

reform. The Boston Theatre, and afterwards 

the Globe Theatre, were founded for the purpose of 
illustrating ‘the legitimate drama," and with the in- 
tention of restrictng their performances to that. To 
be sure, the reform thus intended was from the stand- 
рош of art, not at all of morals, for “the legitimate 
rama" includes а good deal of indelicacy and im- 
morality; still, this restriction, could it have been ad- 
hered to, would have excluded a portion of the more 
vulgar sort of indecency. But it was found, in both 
cases, that the carrying out of reform, even to this 
moderate extent, would involve. serious pecuniary 
loss. So the Boston, and afterwards the Globe, 
—.— to this pressure, gave what would pay bee 
rrespective of its grade either in art or morality, an 
sunk fully to the depth of the “Howard,” both in 
the ralgarity and the indecency of their perform- 
ances. st chance of pecuniary success would 
there be for an attempt at reform which should in- 
alist upon high art and good morals also? 

The experience of these two theatres shows us, I 
think, the insuperable difficulty of radical reform in 


theatricals. The legitimate drama does not pay. A 
refined and purified drama would fal) very far short 
of paying. Sensational clap-trap does pay, and if 


spiced with indecency it pays still better. Those who 
take up this business as m means of living will cer- 
tainly try to make it pay, and will ase the means to 
make it pay; and so the objectionable features of 
theatrical performance are likely to last as long aa 
the theatre itself lasts. I think a conviction of this 
ов — the true ground of Orthodox objection to the 
entre. 

It would be а mistake to вау, in rejoinder to this 
view of the case, that since there are good plays, and 
people competent to perform them, and other people 
desirous to witness them, therefore a reformed thes- 
tre is possible. Until a person shall appear who, 
with the wealth of a Stewart or a Vanderbilt, is die- 
posed to apply a large part of it to the expenses of 
such an establishment, we must look primarily at the 
business aspects of the case. And the experience of 
the Boston and the Globe shows us clearly where the 
shoe pinches. 

It will take a population considerably large, say 
fifty thousand, to support a theatre which plays five 
or віх nights a week through the year. But, of the 
people who attend it, not one in ten cares about high 
art or the legitimate drama, and a still less number 
are so particular about moral tendency as to stay 
away on account of infraction of it, Such ie the 
fact about the mass of people whose attendance on 
the theatre maíntains it, Do you expect that those 
who get their living by managing its concerns, or act- 
ing on На boards, or playing in its orchestra, will be 
more scrupalous? They will prefer what pays, irre- 
spective of all other considerations, 

See the attitude of the dally papers towards dra- 
matic establishments, under the Influence of the same 
ruling motive, Ав advertising for the theatre is 

rofitable, and as that sort of entertainment is estab- 

hed and popular, the editors announce whatever 
the managers choose to ,present, and attend the per- 
formance, and criticise it from the stand-polnt of art, 
mentioning, or not mentioning, the imdecencies ac- 
companying ít. But, if an individual, without the 
prestige of custom and establishment, should desire 
to announce, for his own benefit, an exbibition as 
Indecent as The Black Crook," or as any one of a 
dozen specimens of Opera Bouffe” played in this 
city fora few years past, the more decent members 
of the dally press would utterly refuse to advertise 
for him. Even now, these more decent editors feel 
obliged to say from time to time, not only that pleces 
performed at the Boston and the Globe are indecent, 
and otherwise of immoral tendency, but that certain 
women and certaln men among the players and 
dancers taka pains to exaggerate these viclous charac- 
teristics, making the show grosser and viler even than 
the author intended. Incidents like these have 
always occurred from time to timain the history of 
the stage, English. and American аз well as French. 
Is it strange that the Paritans sssumed anch excesses 
to be natural resulta of the system of theatrical rep- 
resentation? Were they entirely wrong in making 
that assumption? 

The melancholy fact is, that when а modest young 
woman site through an entire theatrical performance 
for the first time, she will probably see and hear, in- 
terspersed among the features of attractiveness and 
interest, more or fewer thi suited to shook and 
disgust her, If it were possible to withdraw unob- 
served, she would. very often do so. But, feeling 
obliged to sit still, she observes with amazement that 
fashionable people, cultured people, decent-looking 

le, take those things as a matter of course, per- 
aps laugh at them, perhaps applaud Шеш, Under 
these circumstances, she tries to conceal her repug- 
nance, especially as any mention of the offences In 
uestion would call the hot blood into her cheeks. 
she continues to attend the theatre, and through 
the influence of custom and example comes to toler- 
ate and excuse the things that formerly socked her, 
so much the worse for her. 

But it is men, not women, who are moat Injured 
by the allowed indecencles of the theatre. After 
subjection to them, the young man who wishes to 
keep his sou! and body pure finds it more difficult to 
do 80; and the man, young or older, who seeks ex- 
citing usum leas of thelr vicious character, 
finds the broad road made smoother and esasler for 
him at the theatre, 

Probably the main support of а theatre comes from 
y unmarried men, who, seeking the amusement 
and excitement natural to their age, are frequent in 


their visits to it. They are at в period of special sus- 
ceptibility, both to good and to evil influences. If 
there were no theatre except one conducted with the 
predominant purpose of combintng good moral in- 
fluence with recreation, that theatre might be an un- 
mixed benefit to them, as it would be to society at 
large. But tf, beside such a dramatic establishment, 
another existed, conducted as unscrupulously as the 
theatres in Boston above mentioned, ten young men 
would choose the latter for every one who would 
choose the former. The consequence is, that while 
the latter might prosper financially, the former would 
certalnly become bankrupt unless, as I said before, 
some philanthropic capitalist would back it up. 
And, judging from the reference to stage manage- 
ment in this city above referred to, we have no reason 
to think that the proprietors of the prosperous thea- 
tre would care one copper for the fact that their 
establishment was acorrupter of youth, and a nursery 
of sensuality. They are following Iago's counsel, to 
put money in their purse. 

These things being ao, it seems but just to our 
Puritan ancestors, and to those of the present day 
who cherish their traditions and follow their cue- 
toms, to вор! their objection to the theatre to be 
founded on its faults, not on its merits; on the cor- 
rupting influences that are customary on ita stage, 
not on its occasional exhibitions of unexceptionable 
character. It is true that excellent men and women 
have occasionally been found among actors and ac- 
tresses; but it 1а aleo true that Soldene, Aimée, and 
Lydia Thompson bave done ten times more harm to 
thelr audiences than Mrs. Siddons and Charlotte 
Cushman have ever done good to theirs. 

If it be sald in reply to this—you can select the 
good performances and stay away from the evil, the 
further question arises: Is it well for me to assist 
with my money and my influence an institution the 
evil of which outwelghs the good, and a manager 
who unscrupulously engages profligate performers, 
and gives corrupting exhibitions, whenever he thinks 
it wi ‚рау better to do so? 

e whole, I think that, im regard to the theatre, 
the Puritans have the best of the argument. 

Still, there ів within the limits of possibility ene 
partial exception to the unfavorable view of the the- 
atrical future stated above, which, being possible, 
ought in justice to be mentioned. In а city of five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, there might perhaps 
be people enongh particular about the moral charac- 
ter and tendency of their recreations to support an 
unexceptionable theatre, after some rare philanthro- 

et had assumed the labor, , and risk of 
establishing such an one. In Boston, with only two 
hundred and fifty thousand people, and people at 
thelr present grade of character and «na on, such 
an enterprise would almost certainly fall. 


THE BHRADLAUGH-HESANT CASE. 


D BY MONCUBE D. CONWAY. 


Lowpon, July 21, 1877. 

On Tuesday evening Alderman Lusk, M.P., pre- 
sented in the House of Commons a petition from 
seventy-seven 
attended the Hall of Science, praying the House to 
enact а measure to make more clear the law relating 
to the question of . These petitlon- 
ers were, no doubt, mov tiy ae eloquence of Mrs. 
Annie Besant, which would be aufficlent at any tima 
to stir earnest men to action, but which, on Sunday 
night, acquired thrilling power from the fact that 
she spoke aa one standing on the threshold of a goal 
into which she ів about to enter, having been sen- 
tenced to pay £200 and pass six months with felons, 
with the enemies of society, for pablishing a work 
with intent of saving soclety, as admitted by Ju 
and jury. The same sentence was passed on Mr, 
Bradlaugh. Thia young lady (who, as I have before 
had occasion to аву in my correspondence, ів pos- 
sessed of many accomplishments, ia highly educated 
as well as beautiful, speaks various European lan- 
peages) did not bring to bear on her case the high 
nfluences which may be assumed to be within the 
reach of a near relative of Lord Hatherley'a to save 
ber from — She and her opata in publica- 
tion, Mr. Bradlaugh, have plalnly resolved to fight 
it out wlth the law at any and every cost, and the 
prospect ls strange and melancholy. I have sald 
nothing on this subject in my recent letters to the 
Commerctal, because, knowing the large circulation 
which your paper has іп Europe, I had reason to 
fear that anything I might write was liable to be 
used while the case was panting. The case is, {n- 
deed, not yet entirely ended, but it has passed out of 
the phase in which it can be influenced by expres- 
elons of opinion by those known to be acquainted 
with the parties. With reference to this continuance 
of the case, І may say that Mrs, Besant, whose legal 
conduct of her own case, and three days’ speech in 
Court, were declared by eminent lawyers to have 
never been в sed for learning and ability in the 
history of English jurisprudence, moved that the 
verdict of gullty“ be set aside, on the ground that 
the Indictment charged wicked intent; whereas the 


Prosecutor (Solicitor-General) gave up that point, 
and the jury ex ly brought In an exoneration of 
the defendants from evil intent, the verdict "guilty" 


having been ordered by the Judge on the ground that 
the verdict that the book published is such sa to in- 
jure morals amounted to that. Mrs. Besant pleaded 
that It did not amount to that; that a prosecution 
has no right to draw her Into basing her defence on 
one line and then desert It. In this she has a good 
weight of legal opinion on her side; yet the Court 
in banco decided the point against her. Mr. Brad- 
laugh moved a writ of error on the ground that the 
indictment did not set forth fully all the portions of 
the book on which it rested the case, this Mr. 


entlemen, who, last Sunday evening, . 


Bradlaugh was opposed by two American decisions 
(Commonwealth vs. Holmes, 17 Mass., and Com- 
monwealth vs. Sharples, vol. 2, Sargerton, Penn.), 
which have caused a good deal of surprise over here, 
In the American cases it was beld, unless the cases 
were misstated, that in an obscene libel it was not 
necessary to produce in court all particulars which 
might further disseminate the evil and obscenity; 
but the prudery of such sentiments in a court of 
justice occasioned some contemptuous smiles in 
court, and the justices refused to be bound by them. 
While they did not decide that the matter was fa- 
paa un the defendants, they have allowed them 

L Я 

ey get an arrest of judgment or а new trial, І 
suspect thet the reasons for It will be quite as much 
political as judicial or legal. The defendants are not 
morally guilty. The jury has so declared, also the 
Judge, and there is not a man or woman in England 
who does not know that the defendants were ani- 
mated by 1 and altogether honorable 
motives. The pains and penalties of Jaw are not 
framed for persons of that character, bnt for the 
evil-minded, They cannot be successfully inflicted 
оп such. The defendants would have been only too 
gladly released by Chief-Justice Cockburn—himeelf 
a Malthusian, who charged the jury favorably for 
the defendants,—had they not honestly avowed thelr 
intention of disregarding the verdict and selling the 
book all the same, Such deflance of the Court, and 
possibly some irritating commenta which had been ' 
made on the Judge's Malthusianlsm, led him to in- 
flict the vindictive sentences already recorded. But 
to the defendants the sentence to six months’ Im- 

risonment ів of no more importance than if it had 
n віх weeks or віх years; for they will decline to 
give the required eureties for what the Court asks— 
good conduct,—and the government will have to im- 
prison them for the rest of thelr llves before they 
give In, or else it will have to close thelr publishing 
premises in Stonecutter Street and mount guard 
over them,—in which case It will also have to close 
а good many other premises, and maintain a special 
фоне force to suppress the publications of the new 
althuslan League, which has grown out of this 
trial. The authorities have thue a long row to hoe. 
The defendants might truly вау as Bruno did, hear- 
ing his death sentence, to hia Judges: “Probably you 
have more terror in passing that sentence than I in 
hearing It.“ 

But there is a very large portion of the community 
which has heard the sentence with alarm, and it 
will be very difficult—I believe impossible—to 
out the sentence, As for the book Itself, it contains 
so much that is trashy, embodies so many of the 
medical heresies of forty years ago, that many men 
of scientific position, even though Malthusians, are 
not willing to stand by it, or to have their names 
connected with it. Although ít be true, as declared 
by the Judge, that there ів nothing in it more ob- 
scene than is to be found іп other medical books, it 
contains passages (irrelevant to Its main point) of a 
trashy character, which have induced reserve in 
many who at the same time freely express their con- 
viction that the prosecation was unwise, and the 
verdict a disgrace to the jury. The question has 
now passed out of all connection with the bad style 
of the special treatise, the prosecution and the jury 
having stigmatized ag immoral] and illegal advocacy 
of the principle which distinguishes it from previous 
Malthusian works, For s long time many of the 
ablest men in this country have advocated Malthu- 
slanism. The view of the learned clergyman of 
whom Miss Martineau has given such а pleasant ac- 
count In her autobiography, was that the !ocrease 
of population in Great Britain was so much more 
rapld than the means of support that great suffering 
and crime must result. Dr. Chalmers, Mise Martin- 
вап, Mr, Mill, Professors Calrnes, Bain, Fawcett, 
and many other eminent economists, have advocated 
the same opinion, and the truth pf thelr prognosti- 
cations is abundantly manifest already, as the Chief- 
Justice ssid in his charges. But such is not the 
opinion of the average Briton. He reade in his Bible 

е command to increase and multiply as he reads 
the command to remember the Sabbath; and to him 
any dissuasion from multiplication of offspring ів im- 
moral for the same reason as Sabbath work. But 
this average would not be able to bring in auch a 
verdict as thia were It not reénforced by another class, 
who have been startled at the novelty of the means 
for preventing population suggested in Knowlton’s 
Fruits of Philosophy; namely, physical checks on 
conception, instead of the moral restraints advocated 
by the philosophers mentioned. Of these, however, 

т. Mill was an excepti. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the moral restraint plan was an absurd 
thing to advocate, and many years ago began сігсп- 
lating в pamphlet of this kind—this very book, I be- 
Neve, but am not certsin,—and narrowly escaped a 
prosecution. The objectionable point, of course, is, 
that the checks в ted may tend to diminish the 
restraints on vice by enabling the viclous to esca 
some of its most Inconvenient resulte. The subject is 
too offensive to go into, but It is necessary to sum 
up the Solicitor-General’s case thus far, in order that 
the very serious situation which this community has 
to face may be fully understood, Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant claim before the public that they 
are severely sentenced for advocating the only con- 
celvable remedy of what leading thinkers of the 
country, including the Chief-Justice, who tried them, 
admit to be a great evil оп the ground that the vic- 
lous may abuse what is meant for public benefit. 
They claim that this is as unjust as it would be to 
punish a man for manufacturing a pistol, because 
some people use pistols for murder. 

Bat, as I have intimated, a large portion of the 
community, including many who are indifferent to 
Malthuslan questions, have been made parties to this 
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case because of а ruling which has been made on а 
point of alaw, The ruling is, that the moral intent 
—the mens rea—|s not pertinent to the question of 
punishable Illegality. 

The danger of this ruling is obvious. In every 
free country the vulnerable point of liberty of the 
press lies in the fact that all agree that a restriction 
shall be placed on publications which infringe on de- 
cency and good morals. And because this restriction 
(including personal |!Ье!) ls unanimously conceded, 
it is the one point which, In the interest of truth and 
science, bas to be most jealously guarded, The com- 
mon-sense of the community has always hitherto 
claimed that the only safe principle by which this 
limitation can be Imposed із the principle that the 
mens rea ів essential, Where decency or good morals 
are infringed the law must Indeed assume that the 
depraved Intent was also present; but If the person 
во charged proves clearly that the Intention was good 
and pure, that Intention clears them во far as any 
penalty ів concerned, though the rue complained 
of may be prevented In future. Such а case is mani- 
featly different from those not criminal, In which the 
law admits no excuse of ignorance, accident, or mo- 
tives. Criminal law does take cognizance of crimi- 
nalintent. This was always held in England until 
two or three years ago, when a miserable book, called 
The Confessional Unmasked, was hawked about the 
streets until suppressed. It was claimed in that case 
that the publishers of the filthy book were animated 


dy the good Intention of exposing the corruptions of 


= 


the Romish Confessional. It was ruled that the good 
motive did not exonerate them, and they were pun- 
ished. This ruling was foolishly overlooked at the 
time as to ita consequences, because most people re- 

arded the plea in that. particular case as a subter- 
uge, and believed that the real object of The Confes- 
sional Unmasked was to make money by pandering 
to both meretricious tastes and sectarian prejudices. 
But that ruling, so disregarded at the time, now rises 
with formidable proportions. Solitary as it is, it can 
now ouly be reveraed or altered by an act of Parlia- 
ment. г. Darwin'a Descent of Man contains physi- 
ological and sexual descriptions much more likely to 
shock ignorantly prudish minds than the Knowlton 
pane If twelve Orthodox simpletons whom 

arwin may be unfortunate enongh to have for his 
‘peers’ in Kent, were anzloue to suppress him and 
hia books, and his scientific intent were left out of 
consideration, he might be sent to prison; so might 
Dr. Carpenter for his Physiology ; and во might the 
majority of the Anthropological Soclety, who are 
continually putting out memoirs concerning the man- 
ners and customs of savages which might scandalize 
many а panelled twelve. It is Indeed not impossible 
that the new Malthuslan League may be compelled 
in self-defence to get up a case of such crucial kind 
in order to reverse this new judge-made law. 

But it la noi Malthusians who are interested, nor 
they alone who have already been involved. No 
sooner had that decision nst The Confessional Un- 
masked been made, than the Soclety for thé Preven- 
ton of Vice (which has earned the reputation of 
pon MMC than anything it ever suppressed) began 
to utilize It, and they have compelled publishers to 
‘stop the sale of some of the most important hietor- 
ical, biographical, and classical literature, by threaten- 
Ang to visit them with the crass Ignorance of twelve 
men, who might readily be found prepared to expur- 

ate Sbakspeare himself, after a few skilfully se- 
Aected passages were read. No Biblical plainness of 
language is tolerated by the average paterfamilias, 
outside of bis Bible, Already the Grammont Me- 
moirs, Boccaccio, Rabelais, and all of Bohn’s extra- 
volume series have been suppressed, and the process 
threatens to go on until, by the inevitable. reaction 
and secret trade, the land is flooded with ＋ really 
indecent, The prosecution of the Fruits of Philoso- 
phy ralsed its sale in опе month to one hundred and 
twenty thousand; whereas In all the forty years be- 
fore ita sale had not been ten thousand. At every 
street · corner throughout the country hawkers offer 
Fruits of Philosophy, which, Indeed, is not the real 
book, but indicates that the venders of cheap litera- 
ture recognize an awakened demand, whioh will sure- 
ly not wait long for its supply. 

There are several regards in which I think the de- 
fendante have been unwise; mainly in having re- 

rinted a trashy book instead of having got Dr. 
b sdale, their most, eminent witness, or Profesaor 
Baln to expurgate and post it up; or, better still 
write a new one detaching the principles they wished 
to defend from the antiquae stuff connected with 
it in Knowlton's book. eir motive for not pur- 
sulng this course was, as I understand it, because 
Charles Watts, who Was the first charged, pleaded 

“guilty,” and so left, as they considered, an unde- 
served stigma upon the pioneers of Secularism for 
having published, and on the present organization 
for having circulated thus long в book confessed by 
Its latest authorized publisher to be obscene. In- 
dignant at this, Mr, Bradlaugh denounced Watts as 
& coward, and withdrew from all connection with 
him; and when Watts (who eacaped danger of im- 
risonment by pleading guilty) challenged Brad- 
augh to incur the aame danger, the latter could not 
vindicate the fathers of the secnlar movement or hls 
own: attitude towards Watts without publishing the 
ma verba of the pamphlet. Being an outsider, 

will not criticise the course adopted by Mr. Brad- 
laugh as atandard-bearer of an organization which із 
to him as sacred as any church is to its devotees. He 
ed its good name ав Involved, and chooses to 
vindicate it at cost to his purse and his personal lib- 
erty. It is not for those free from such perils and 
burdens to at his position, while no doubt he 
understood well enough beforehand that many lib- 
eral thinkers unconnected with hls organization 
would be compelled to preserve themselves and their 
own several societies from all connection with trashy 


and unacientific literature, even when well meant. 
He has sacrificed a t deal of the outside собрега- 
tlon which he would have secured had the book been 
up to the standard of liberal literature and science; 
he has endangered the seat in the next Parliament 
which would almost certainly have fallen to him 
{fee Is not yet lost); and in all this, an outsider who 
alls to see wisdom cannot help respecting courage. 
The case has, moreover, aplit the Secular Society into 
several fragmenta, а vigorous minority aympathizing 
with Mr. Watts. But, after all, such matters as 
these, their wledom or unwisdom, appear to many 
persons—and among them several distinguished law- 
yers with whom I haye conversed—to be very small 
compared with the service which a thick-headed 
rosecutor and jury may have enabled Mr, Brad- 
ugh to do. Of course it could not have been done 
(if it shall be done) without the man’s pluck and 
his ability, but neither could it have been without a 
silly verdict; but, as It now stands, these sentenced 
defendants mirror not only flaws in English proced- 
ure, but dangerous innovations on the Common 
Law; and the agitation surrounding them can 
hardly fall before it enda to establish on a firmer 
basis some principles of English liberty which have 
been left in a perilously looas way, Though Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant may not be granted a 
new trial, the whole subject will have to be gone 
over again In November, when Truelove, the vener- 
able bookseller, le to be tried for selling the pam- 
phlet of Robert Dale Owen (Moral Philosophy) on 
the same subject. Professor Hunter, of University 
College, ls to defend Mr. Truelove. This prosecu- 
tion is undertaken by the Vice Society, and I have 
good reason to believe that it ie much to the disgust 
of the Home Secretary, who has taken good care to 
let the public know that, though legal usage re- 
uiréd the Solicitor-General to prosecute in the 
radlaugh case, the prosecution was not instituted 
by the government. Who did institute it remains a 
mystery. No doubt the Vice Society is behind it, 
and a severe snub administered to ita chief and law- 
yer (Collette) by the Magistrate who heard the first 
presentation of the Truelove case, shows what the 
official feeling is towards those who are stirring up 
all this mephitic malaria.—Cincinnati Commercial. 
-= — ⁴ — — 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON 
CAPITAL.” 


Touching this quarrel between the employer and 
employed, there are one or two things to be epecially 
noted. In the first place, the law is to be obeyed 
and enforced in any event and at any cost. There 
are wrongs which demand snd justify revolution. 
This is not а case of that kind; and, in present elr- 
cumstances, every resort to violence is crime, No 
man has a right to prevent any other man from work- 
ing when, Where, and for what wages he sees fit, No 
man has а right to destroy public or private property, 
or to derange business by sudden refusal to work, or 
plot to effect such derangement. All these ‘acts are 
grave offences against the public welfare, and do 
only harm. They are to be prevented or punished at 
all hazards. While this is sald to labor, capital la 
bound to remember that labor has been heavily and 
ve qr d burdened by the recklessness, worse 
than childish quarrels, A emp and mismanage- 
ment of capital, and capital has no rint to complain 
or be surprised that labor із impatient or discon- 
tented under these beany and unnecessary burdens. 

In America we bosat of the practical and executive 
ability of our business men, So far as mines, fac- 
torles, and railways are concerned, the nation has not 
produced ability or integrity enough to manage 
these large-moneyed interests, In regard to railways, 
the so-called managera of them, judged by results 
have shown themselyes a wet of incapables. Trus 
with vast interests, heralded to the world as шеп of 
marvellous ability, and with all the means of success 
in their hands, one-half of them has landed the 
stockholders in bankruptcy, and the other half has 
helped to plunder them to an enormous extent, Ex- 
press companies and Pullman car companies and 
other cliques, made up from the so-called managers 
of the roada, have been allowed to take the cream of 
the business and eat up the earnings of the road, 
This fraud or incapacity has lessened the fund out of 
which the ordinary employés of the roads were to be 
pald. Hence one source of distress to labor, Enor- 
mous salaries have been paid—from $5000 to $50,000 
—to the higher class of officers; and in some cases 
large dividends have been declared, while the ground 
tier of employés have had thelr wages reduced to 
starvation point. Twenty-five cents a day is a great 
loss to them, which, by such reduction, the company 
does not save as much, perhaps, as 1t would by dia- 
penelng with two comparatively useless уісе-ргев!- 
dents. Who wonders that labor freta under auch 
unfair and unequal arrangements?  Recklesanesa in 
running Into debt has added another burden to labor 
by mortgaging the fund out of which its wages were 
to come, 


“LABOR AND 


THESE DEBTS 
were Incurred on the. Micawber principle, that *'sóme- 
thing would turn up"; that a large and sudden in- 
crease of business wonld soon lift the load. 'There 
{в no reasonable expectation or probability of any 
such increase of business during the next twenty 
years. Hence very few of the railways will ever be 
able to pay their debts if managed as they are now. 
Legislatures have almost unlimited authority over 
the corporations which they have created. If honest 
dealing and the protection of property be objects 
sought for by legislation, then every railway and every 
similar money corporation which is in debt should be 
obliged by law to lay by at least one per cent. of its 
net earnings as a sinking fund to рау ita debt. In no 
other way will the present generation or the next 
ever see these immense railway debts paid. Labor 


and capital are the tools civilization needs and uses. 
Both are to be protected. But labor, as it is human 
life, has the firet claim. Out of the grose earnings 
of any business the first expense to considered 
and met is wages. Such as men can comfort- 
ably live on are first to be paid; then a safety fund is 
to be provided for burdensome debts, in order that 
capital may be secured t risk ог loss; what is 
left may be divided as dividend or profits to stock- 
holders. Appropriate legislation should secure such 
arrangements for the protection of labor and capital. 
We demand legislation becnuse experience has 

that so-called business men are elther too blind or 
too wicked to provide such protection. If euch a 
rule of apportioning wages and dividends should re- 
sult in these last being so small that some capital 
would be withdrawn from the business it would 
leave the business healthier, and less competition 
would soon give to the remaining capital employed 
larger retarns, 


НОТ THE MAIN CONSIDERATION 


is still another point, What constitutes “such wages 
as men can comfortably live on" ? Who shall settle 
and define the amount of these? This із the ground 
of the present quarrel, and peace will never come 
till this le settled, The employed have something to 
sell: itis labor, Men who have coal, metal, or corn 
to gell, do not let the buyer fix the price. The price 
is settled after mutual conference. The em —— 
claim the same right of settling the price of what 
they have to sell (that la, labor) in the same way: 
that is, by mutual conference. 

Corporations that employ a large number of work- 
Ing-men should, from time to time, appoint a com- 
mittee to meet a committee of working-men. Before 
auch jolnt committee should be lald open all the 
details of the business. The price of raw material, 
loss of interest in procesa of manufacture, interest on 
dead capital, repairs to keep the МАСЕ ДО, etc., and 
the price at which the goods are finally sold and in 
what quantity; all the facts necessary to make up an 
opinion as to what rate of wages the compzny can 

ord to pay,—of course only such facta, After 
mntusl consultation, such committee should decide 
the amount of wages to be paid, If they cannot 
agree, an umpire should be chosen to make the final 
declelon. Such & method has been occasionally re- 
sorted to in New England, and with good resulta, 
But to secure content and harmony this should be 
the regular, established, and recognized method. 
Such a course has been followed in England in a very 
large number of ita manufactories; and wherever it 
has been adopted atrikes have been for twenty years 
unknown. omas Hughes, well known In litera- 
ture, has been frequently choeen as an umpire. 
Christianity dletates and sound political economy in- 
dorses such a procedure. How broad and sound 
must be, in years, the education gained by 


WORKING-MEN ACTING ON SUCH COMMITTEES, 


and brought to the close, practical consideration of 
such large e too, under such grave 
responsibilites! The effect has been very marked in 
England, Mr. Mundella, member of the House of 
Commons, assured me he had known instances where 
the workmen on such committees proposed even 2 
greater reduction of wages than that named by the 
employers; declaring as the result of their examina- 
tion, that the corporation could not safely pay as large 
wages as it offered, Thie shows how acting under 

ave responsibility educates men, both morally and 
ntellectually. eak and embarrassed companies 
would never be obliged to make such an exhibit of 
their affairs. Half а dozen firms or rations do- 
ing во would fix the rate. The rest would follow, 
and those companies unable to pay it must show 
cause why they do not, or goto the wall. And such а 
result would be no harm to sound business concerns. 

We have more than enough of the babble and 
chaff of eupply and demand," That ів а political 
economy which forgets God, abolishes hearts, atom- 
achs, and hot blood, and bullds ite world щл children 
do, out of tin soldiers and blocks of wood. Here 
every man reads, votes, and carries arms. The phys- 
ical force, the voting majority, and a large share of 
the intellectual ability, are in the possesston of the 
employed. Hence such questione are far more сош- 
plicated than In countries where despotiam holds fron 
away over disfranchised ignorance. Equally out of 
place and absurd is the argument that capital will 
only pay what it plesses, and labor must submit. 
That is slavery. The millions employed in mines, 
factories, and on raliroads háve usually that one trade 
and no other. They cannot easily shift Into other 
employments. Very few familles of working-men 
have mens, when turned out of work, to travel 
hundreds of miles in search of other employers. 
Hence the majority of the employed are chained to 
one place and to one trade. Saying to such men, 
“You shall have no voice in fixing your own wages, 
and you shall take what ів offered to you or starve,’ 
is slavery. No American will submit to that. 


NO AMERICAN OUGHT TO SUBMIT TO THAT. 


If the day ever comes when, by any means, Ameri- 
cans are obliged to submit permanently to that, a 
republic here will be impossible, A class of such 
workmen will do well for the footetool of a despot; 
they can never serve as the sturdy bedplate for the 
heavy working of republican institutions. The cap- 
Itallats of the country do not, as a class, contemplate 
ordesire such degradation or enslavement of labor. 
Supply and demand is а true rule rightly interpreted 
and appisa, This ignorant prattle about it. and the 

меч idle threat that labor must take what is 
offered it or starve, is the mischievous talk of men 
who have the use of types and words but no brains. 
One of the gravest miafortunes of our time Is that 
thousands can talk and write, while only a few can 
think. Of course there are many plans suggested to 
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help us out of our present trouble. Some propose 
that the government assume all lands and property; 
others that the government own al! the workshops, 
factories, and railways. Some seek financial changes, 
and others industria] ones. Some of these plans 
may bein the course of time adopted ва discussion 
or experiment bids, But preliminary to all these, 
and immediately, if possibla, labor and capital must 
make peace. his quarrel must be settled, and 
nothing is In any true sense settled until it is settled 
right. The only just, safe, and lasting basis of peace 
is that which calls labor Into conference and allows it 
a full share in setting the rate of wages. 

I ABHOR AND DENOUNCE ALL VIOLENCE, 
every assault on ри аы right or property, on the lib- 
erty of the individual working-man, and, aboveall, on 
life. But these outbreaks are transient and excep- 
tional. In spite of them every thoughtful man must 
rejoice that the laboring men are awake, Intelligent, 
and independent. Lord Chatham said he rejoiced 
that America had resisted British injustice. Sub- 
mission to It would have shown the Americans to be 
slaves and ready to make other men slaves, I rejoice 
in the clear judgment which enables the working- 
man to discover the danger which threatens him, and 
in the wide-spread and anconquerable determination 
to avert it. I rejolce in his readiness to resist a state 
of affalrs that degrades him, threatens to undermine 
republican institutions, and to condemn his children 
to want, ignorance, and dependence, It is one of the 
chief benefits of education, civilization, and progress 
that they make, and are intended to make, such vio- 
lations of right, such injustice and oppression dan- 

rous and almost impossible. The inevitable d 
and there are inevitable dangers) which attend such 
injustice are enough to rouse the keenest anxiety 
of capitallats. That із spur enough to quicken their 
consent to do justice. I counsel working-men to 
frown on resorts to violence. It can only delay the 
remedy they seek. Let them rely on agitation, dis- 
cusslon, and on associations for mutual help and pro- 
tection; but only such as dlscountenance violence 
and abstain from all interference with the rights and 
frea action of individual workmen. Voters under a 
representative government, let them unite in political 
action and appeal to the moral forces of the age. 
The necessities which underlie free institutions and 
the soundest maxima of political economy are their 
strong allies, and the conscience of mankind is on 
their side. Yours, WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

SEPT. 18, 1877. 
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АНЕ "LABHOHEHS" THE MAJORITY? 


Mr. Wendell Phillips, .. . In а recent letter about 
the’ strikers to the Herald, says: Here every 
man reads, votes, and carries arms, The physical 
force, the voting majority, and a large share of the 
eae ability, are in the possession of the em- 

8. 

It 1s not true, in any proper sense, that the numeri- 
cal or voa majority in this canti ів in the pos- 
session of the employés.” Mr. Phillips really refers 
to those who are not identifled by their Interests with 
the capital by which wages are paid, but with those 
who eara wages. 'The sons of farmers, working with 
them on their farms, may be employed, but their in- 
terests are with the,owner. There were 2,650,085 
farms in the United States, and, exclusive of those 
enrolled as ‘‘farm laborers,” only 2,053,305 persons 
between sixteen and sixty years of age employed in 
„all agricultural N whence it is certaln that 
а large proportion of those enrolled as farm-laborers 
are, in faci, the sons of farm-owners. If only one- 
half are of this class, the number of persons directly 
identified with capital, as farm-owners or their sona, 
ia abont 3,050,000. But there are also of the profes- 
sions, and engaged in other employments in which 
they do not receive, but pay wages, about 330,000; 
there are also merchants and tradersin number about 
388,000; there are 352,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments, and each must have at least one person іп the 
capacity of an owner or employer of labor. Already 
the number of persona not employed, in any sense 
within the purpose of Mr. Phillips, exceeds 4,600,000, 
out of 0,486,134 persons between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty engaged lu all galoful occupations, accord- 
ing to the census, And yet there are very many 
more, such as teachers, clerks in banks, rallways and 
stores, agents and commerclal travellers, who are in 
some sense employed, but whose Interests are wholly 
diverse from the Interests of those to whom Mr. Phil- 
lips appeals, who would neither vote with the foes 
of capital, nor fight with them. These number about 
270,000 more. And there still remains the large class 
of persons who are no longer In any active occupa- 
Чоп, but are living upon the fruits of former labor 
by themselves or others. Thus itis plain that per- 
sons who are in any proper sense employed, with re- 
spect to any struggle between capital and labor, do 
not form the numerical majority in the country, of 
persone of the fighting age, and still less are they а 
majority of persons of the voting age. 

It Is a fact that а great proportion of the workers 
in this country look forward to become at no distant 
day employers of labor, and are already capitalista. 
The savings banks hold the earnings of more than 
2,300,000 of them; many more are stockholders {п 
railways, and nearly 200,000 in banka; and an army 
of young men laboring on the farms, have already 

to accumulate in order to buy or rent а farm, 
and hire labor themselves, It le this broad dlstine- 
tion In the condition of labor here and in other coun- 
tries which gives ground for hope that no professional 
agitator, nor reckless demagogue, will ever be able 
to array [n this country the more intelligent and en- 
terprising workmen іп a crusade against capital. 
The more ignorant, and especially those whose hab- 
Its or lack of capacity forbid them to rise to more in- 
dependent positiona, may be misled here as in other 


countries, But those who have intelligence enough 
to lift themselves above the position of wage-earners, 
also have enough to know that in thia land the door 
ia open for every man who desires independence. 
There will never be one-half of the wage-earnera in 
this country who will consent to condamn themselves 
by trades-unionism to a life without hope or Individ- 
ual ambition, or by listening to agitators to embroll 
themselves In lawless violence. There are enough to 
make mischief, but not en to rule this country 
by ballota or physical force.’—N. F. Tribune. 


THE GREEN FIELDS OF THE MOON. 


When the moon is at the full, the unassisted eye 
readily distinguishes on her face certain dark gray 
spots more or less sharply separated from the 
brighter portions. Through the telescope these spots 
appear as broad level spaces resembling terrestrial 
seas. Indeed, the earller observers mistook them 
for seas, and. by that name (Latin, mare) they are 
known to this day, They are not seas, however, 
but anclent sea-beds, now probably nearly, if not 
que destitute of water; vaat arid basins like the 

ahara, or the great interior Utah Basin of our own 
continent. 

Examined more closely these dried-up sea-bede— 
to which Nelson applies the irregular but convenient 
plura mares—are seen to have a rolling surface like 
some of our Western prairies, or to be traversed b 
numerous long ridges, resembling the wave-like sand- 
hille which glve so marked and particular an appear- 
ance to the deserts of Western Australia, the leveller 
portions being dotted with low mounds interspersed 
with small crater pits. In many places formations 
of an apparently alluvial character abound, while 
the anclent coast-lines show distinct traces of water 
action. Two of these lunar plains—Mare Humorum 
and Mare Chrisium—are walled In completely by 
lofty mountains, presenting stupendous precipices 
to the vanished sea. The larger mares are mo 
like ocean beds, They run together as terrestria 
oceans do, and sometimes merge into the brighter 
continental regions, without a distinct line of de- 
marcation, In other паса they show а rugged 
cosst-line, rising into cliffa and peaks, and pierced 
at times by valleys and ravines. 

One of the most conspicuous of these lunar ocean 
beds, also one of the deepest, Is known аз the Mare 
Serenitatis. Its area ia nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand square miles. Within its dark, 
gray border, from thirty to eighty miles wide, is an 
extensive Inner plain which at times presents a fine, 
clear, light green tint, with a central streak of pure 
white, the green area lying lower apparently than 
the gray exterior. The tint difficult to 
catch, except under favorable conditions, and is 
much weakened by the affect of numerous small 
white round spots and gray ridges. 

Another of the moon’s green plains was discoy- 
ered by Miidler In the Mare Humorum, already men- 
tloned. This ів one of the smallest as well as most 
distinctly bordered of the dark erar plains. Its area 
is fifty thousand square miles. The greater portion 
of its interior Is dlatinctly tinged a dusky green, 
sometimes very marked, affording a strong contrast 
with the pure gray of the borders and high enclosing 
ridges. Ga the west the area extends nearly 
to the edge of the mare, but eleewhere, as in the 
Mare Serenitatis, |t ia separated from the border by 
a narrow, darker gray fringe, except on the north- 


west, where the gray and green areas merge insensi- - 


bly into each other. ‘ 

Still another area of green Is observed in the Mare 
Chrisium, one of the most conspicuous of the moon's 
dark plains. It le completely enclosed, and is, per- 
haps, the deepest of the lunar mares, Ita area ia 
seventy-elght thousand square miles, Ite general 
tint is a gray mixed with an unmistakable tinge of 

een, especially under high illumination. This ver- 
dant hue із seen to best advantage for several days 
before and after the moon is full. 

These and other color-changes on the face of the 
moon—as, for instance, the * of the great 
ring plain of Plato with increasing light, and like 
changes In certain long, winding lunar valleye—led 
Beer and Müdler to suggest that they would indicate 
vegetatlon, were vegetation possible on the surface 
of the moon. But having accepted Bessel'a conclu- 
sion that there could be nelther sir nor water on the 
lonar surface, and consequently no life, those much- 
reapected selenographers could not entertain the hy- 
pothesla of lunar vegetation, however strong the evi- 
dence might seem. 

But Beasel's opinion, as our readers already know, 
la inconsistent not only with the conditions on 
which he based his calculations, bat also with the 
resulta of more recent studies of the state of the 
moon'a surface, So far from being an airless, water- 
leas, nnalterable desert, a changeless mass of dead 
matter, Шке во much volcanic scoria, the moon is 
now known to have an atmosphere of considerable 
volume and density, to present abundant evidence of 
physical activity and change, and to have in all prob- 
ability water enough to make life easily possible on 
its surface, 

The moon із dying, but very far from dead. Be- 
ingso much smaller than the earth, ít has run its 
course more rapidly, but із atill a good way off from 
that goal of ultimate deadness to which so many 
astronomers have theoretically assigned it. There 
is not the alightest adequate evidence, Neison says, 
of the popular view, and “its truth would be admit- 
ted by no astronomer who had devoted sufficient at- 
tentlon to selenography to enable him to thoroughly 
realize the probable present condition of the moon." 

Sach һе the case, the hypothesis that the 
moon's green plains derive thelr color from vegeta- 
tlon ceases to be impossible or absurd, The evi- 
dence la not of a character to justify a positive as- 


sertion that the mythical man in the moon may have 
abundant peut for his cattle; but his case 
ceases to be absolutely hopeleas when a thorough- 
going selenographer can say, as Nelson does, that 
the moon may possess an atmosphere that must be 
regarded as fully capable of sustaining various forms 
of vegetation of even an advanced type; that it does 
not appear how 14 can justly be questioned that the 
lunar surface In favorable positions may yet retain 
a sufficlency of moisture to support vegetation of 
many kinds; and that in a very considerable portion 
of the entire aurface of the moon, the temperature 
would not vary snfficlently to materially affect the 
existence of vegetable life, 

Who сап tell but that the aforementioned man in 
the moon may not follow the plan of the African 
tribe which Li ne tells of, and keep himself 
and his cattle in extensive lunar caverns, where the 
temperature fs uniform and water abundant; driving 
them forth upon these green flelds for a for tly 
feed when the sun is up for ita long days and the 
grass In good condition? Jules Verne ought not to 
neglect so inviting a fleld of exploration.—Scientific 
American, . 

— . —— = 

Nouws or MULTITUDE.—A little girl was near the 
picture of a number of ships, when she exclaimed, 
"See what a flock of ships!" We corrected her by 
saying that a flock of ships was called a fleet, and a 
fleet of sheep was called а flock. And here we may 
add, for the benefit of the foreigner who із mastering 
the intricacies of our language in respect to the 
nouns of multitude, that a flock of wolves is called 
a pack, and a pack of thievea {s called a gang, and a 
gang of angels is called & host, and a host of por- 
poises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is 
called a troop, and а troop of peers ls called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and 
a galaxy of rnfüans is called a horde, and а horde of 
rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called 
a drove, and a drove of blackguards іа called a mob, 
and & mob of worshippers is called a congregation, 
anda congregation of engineers is called a corps, and 
a corps of robbers іа ed a band, and а band of 
locusts Is called a swarm, and а swarm of people ів 
called a crowd, and a crowd of gentlefolk is called 
the élite, and в miscellaneous crowd of city folk ia 
called the community or the public. 


Poetry. - 
: [For Tae INDEX] 
THE MAROH OF LIBERTY. 


BY HARVEY HOWARD. 


My heart leaps up with rapture at the coming of a mald, 
Whose swift advancing footsteps make the tyrant's soul 
afraid; 
For she stoops to lift the down-cast and to comfort the 
dismayed, 
As she goes marching on. 
Her neck is clothed in thunder, and her eye the lighting 
Boms; Е 
Her smile із like a maiden’s in а raptured lover's dreams; 
Her cheek can answer back with fire the sun's devouring 
beams, 
, As she goes marching on 
She carries in her hand а sword to amite the prisoner's 
chain, 
But no shield to parry any blow of those who smite again, 
Her limbs are like some pillars tall that deck the Eastern 
plain, 
And ahe is marching on. 
Her bearing is да regal as a goddess's may be, 
For on her brow and in her breast sita thronéd majesty. 
God gave dominion unto her; she rules as wide as he, 
While she is marching on, 


І have seen her lift her hand and break the fierce opprase- 
or's red; 
And where her smile has fallen, blood has crimson-stained 
the вой; 
And prejudice’s victims were the chosen ones of God, 
Where she is marching on. 


The throbbing of her bosom is the heaving of the sea, н 
And the trailing of her garments is the music of the free, 
Her step awakes the nations; for her name is LIBERTY, 

' And she із marching on, 


At her coming every vestige of the olden night must flee , 
And passion's reign surrender to the reign of purity. 
We stand and face the dawning of the era of the free 

For she is marching on, 
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A wong IN SEASON. 
Just as we go to press, Mr, Green senda us this ex- 
cellent note, which we most heartily second :— 
Local Liberal Leagues. How to Organize Them, 


EDITOR INDEX :— 
Many Local Liberal L es are being organized 
estern New York, pre- 


these days In Central and 
paratory to sending delegates to the Rochester Con- 
вв, October 26, 27, and 28. Some of them are 
ing organized in this way: ten, fifteen, or more 
liberal persons are invited to some private house, and 
there, without trouble or expense, an organization is 
perfected—a charter ordered, delegates elected, and, 
as the saying ів, “the child ів born" with very little 
“labor.” Any earnest freethinker in any town where 
there are а few liberals can organize a League in this 
manner. If some one of your readers In every town 
will try this experiment immediately after reading 
this notice, we can have three thousand delegates at 
the Rochester Congress, Reader, will you try 14? . 
7 H. L. GREEN. 
— — —ᷣ— 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER Loos, of Germantown, 
Pa., died at his home on the fifteenth of September. 
One of the best educated and most self-sacrificing 
liberals in the country, and a gentleman whose per- 
sonal character was universally respected, his serv- 
ices as» a member of the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, to which was intrusted the responsibility of 
making all arrangements for the Centennial Congress 
of Liberals, were very valuable and highly appreci- 
‘ated. An obituary notice of his career was received 
at thia office too late for insertion in the present issue, 
but will appear next week, 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, of Sandy Spring, Mary- 
land, one of the earliest friends of this journal and s 
stockholder in the Index Association, has just tied 
at an advanced age. He was опе of the sweetest and 
noblest spirits of thls time, and won the affectionate 
regard and profound respect of all who came Into re- 
lation with him. A Quaker or “Friend” of the most 
liberal achool, his sympathies were with all that ia 
good and true; and though we never had the privi- 
lege of meeting him in person, we shall alwaya retain 
the most grateful remembrance of his beautiful let- 
ters. The world ia poorer to-day by hia departure 
from it. 

A NEW Freethought Journal has been started in 
Canada by the Toronto Liberal Association. The first 
number, dated September 14, has just been received, 
and із а very promising one, being very well printed 
and very well filled. Among its contents we notice 
Mr. Stoddard’s translation from Renan on “Prayer,” 
and Mr. Ball’s poem on The Gods,’’—both honorably 
credited to THE INDEX. B. F. Underwood, William 
McDonnell, Allen Pringle, Edward Meek. William 
Sisson, J. Ick Evans, R. B. Butland, W. B. Cooke, 
and W. J. R. Hargrave are editorial contributors, 
Address Cooke & Hargrave, Managing Editors, 18} 
King Street East, Toronto. Subscription per year, 
$2.00. ` 

THERE Із as much mystery how Dean Swift, who 
made no pretence of а special inspiration, could 
write this astonishing passage on the moons of Mars, 
as shroods the alleged revelations of Swedenborg :— 


To THE EDITOR oF THE TRIBUNE: 

Біг, —1 have found something In Gulliver’s Travels 
which I think is quite curious. In А Voyage to 
Laputa, chapter ili., p. 284, of Lippincott’s Edition of 
1876, I find the following in relation to the astrono- 
mers of Laputa:— 

“They have likewise discovered two lesser stars, or 
satellites, which revolve about Mars; whereof the in- 
nermost is distant from the centre of the primary 
planet exactly three of his diameters, and the outer- 
most flve; the former revolves in the space of ten 
hours, and the latter in twenty-one and a half; so 
that the squares of thelr periodical times are very 
near in the same proportion with the cubes of their 
distance from the centre of Mars.” 

Gulliver's Travels appeared in 1726, one hundred 
and fifty years ago; and these two satellites were dis- 
covered on August 16 of this year. Although the 
distances and times are not quite true, yet they will be 
found to be in proportion to the actual figures. E. Н. 

Mr. UNION, STARK Co., O., Sept. 11, 1377. 


"NATIONAL PROTECTION РОН NATIONAL 
CITIZENS.” 


"Equality under the laws of all eltizens," said 
President Hayes, in reply to ar address of welcome 
by Colonel Charlee S. Venable, at Charlottesville, 
Va., on September 25 (the date of the call for the 
Firet Annual Congress of the National Liberal 
League),—''Equality under the laws of all citizens 
is the corner-stone of the structure of restored har- 
mony, from which the ancient friendship ie to rise, 
In this pathway I am going, the pathway where your 
illustrious men led—jyour Jefferson, your Madison, 
your Monroe, your Washingion." If in this state- 
ment President Hayes is thoroughly sincere and in 
earnest,—if he ів indeed resolved to ‘‘go In this path- 
way,“ and not pause half-heartedly before the goal is 
attained,—then he will not hesitate to approve em- 
pbatically the principle of NATIONAL PROTECTION 
FOR NATIONAL Orrizxxs, proposed ір the call which 
was sent forth to the American people on the very 
day when he uttered the above most excellent words. 
He will see that nothing ls contemplated by it in- 
consistent with the complete reconciliation of the 
North and the South, or the most unfelgned and 
cordial amity between them; he will see that the pro- 
tection of all national citizens in all thelr equal 
rights, civil, political, and religious, not by the mus- 
kets of United States troops, but by the peaceable 
authority of United States courts, is not a principle 
which applies to a single sect'on of the country, but 
to all sectione alike; he will see that the Incorpora- 
tion of such a principle Into the Constitution cannot 
be regarded as a measure of force Imponed upon the 
vanquished, since it would be law alike to the yan- 
quished and the victor; in short, he will see that 
there ів no other sufficient guarantee of that '*equal- 
ity of all citizens" which he well declares to be the 
“corner-stone of the structure of restored harmony." 
It President Hayes sincerely aima to build the tem- 
ple of assured and stable peace, he will be the last 
man In the country to oppose the placing of the fin- 
ishing stone on this august edifice, 

Let no sanguine soul delude itself with the dream 
that a Presidential tour, how redolent soever of hand- 
shakings, compliments, and applauses, is enough to 
achieve thia consummation. Contrasting tbe former 
and present conditions of the freedmen very favor- 
ably to the latter, Hon. George F. Hoar, President 
of the recent Massachusetts Republican Convention 
at Worcester, nevertheless said: "I do not doubt that 
there Is stil] grave and serious danger, There are 
men, able and numerous at the South, who mean, 
having first driven out from their States all white 
men who differ from them, to deprive the negro of 
the political and legal rights“ [imperfectly] "conferred 
on him by the amendments to the Constitution, and 
to reduce him to such а condition of political and 
personal dependence upon the whites that the will of 
the latter shall be the law which determines his per- 
sonal rights, and fixes the price and condition of his 
labor. This le partly а conscious purpose, and partly 
the effect of that curious mental hallucination which, 
while persuading itself of a desire to treat the col- 
огей man with justice, seems to lose unconsciously 
all understanding of what justice and equality really 
are wherever he i& concerned." (We may add—just 
as Christians lose all understanding of what justice 
and equality really are wherever freethinkers аге con- 
cerned, ) 

Still stronger testimony to this state of facts was 
borne bytbe New York Tribune of May 21, after а 
somewhat similar contrast, as follows: "This Is the 
pleasant side of the prospect. On the other hand 18 
the certainty that though the negro may be safe In 
his person and property, yet for some time to come 
he will not be recognized as the political equal of the 
whites, and will not be permitted under any circum- 
stances to regain political power, Не may be fairly 
treated in the courts and the schools; he will not be 
fairly treated at the polls. Probably we shall hear 
little more of shot-gur* rampalgns and masked riders; 
but the negro majorities will melt away; the colored 
people will be “discouraged” from voting; they will 


фе strongly confirmed in the belief, already gaining 


ground with them, that politics for black folks will 
not pay, and that they will find it easier to get work 
and make friends if they let the affairs of govern- 
ment alone. Ways enough will be found to nullify 
the provisions of the enforcement acta without in- 
fringing upon the boundaries Indicated in the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The State election 
laws will be unassailable by Federal authority; and 
yet It will be fonnd that negro suffrage is to all In- 
tenta and purposes abolished whenever it threatens 
to lead to the restoration of а negro and carpet-bag 


administration. If the whites cannot keep ln power 
by fair means, they will not hesitate to secure them- 
selves by fraud." 

So shrewd an observer вз the New York Nation, 
in ite issue of Sept, 27, as if in confirmation of Sens- 
tor Hoar’s testimony, declares (the italics are ours): 
“Our bellef is that at present the Southern whites 
are determined to accept bim [the negro] as a voter 
under white guidance, and, аз long as he chooses to ac- 
cept this guidance, to protect him in the fullest man- 
ner In the security of person and property." In 
plain English, the negro shall not be secure In person 
and property, if he will not vote exactly as the whites 
dictate! We regret to say that, notwithstanding the 
Nation's anticipation that the negro may achieve po- 
litical independence in the future, it apparently sanc- 
tions his political serfdom In the present, by speaking 
of “the delight which Governor Wade Hampton feels 
at seeing his State once more in the hande of those 
who own it"! Ав 11, forsooth, the State of South 
Carolina belonged to the white citizens exclusively, 
and not to the colored citizens as well! 

Is any one во fatnous as to suppose that the South- 
ern question can be eliminated from politics by any 
such settlement as this? Or that the shouts and 
huzzas of Southern crowds, jubilant over a fraterni- 
zation which puts the colored people ander their 
feet, are loud enough to drown the voice of the 
Northern conscience which declares: “You have 
made these people citizens of your own Republic— 
now protect them by the power of Ив laws!" Friend- 
ship is good, but not such аз made Pilate and Herod 
friends. 

This demand of national protection for national 
citizens 1s fated to grow louder every day, The gov- 
ernment of the United States ls powerless to give a 
just equivalent for the supreme allegiance it claims. 

Said the Boston Journal of July 19: “It is 
an unspeakable disgrace to the authorities of the 
State of Mississippi that they have not taken meas- 
ures to punish the perpetrators of the De Kalb mur- 
ders; but if they fail to do во, we cannot see in 
what manner the federal government can interfere. 
There are cases where it seems as if the Constita- 
tion should empower the federal government to step 
in and protect the citizen in the State when the local 
authorities are in league with the assassine; but as It 
now reads no such provision existe. That the Con- 
stitution does not make such provision is not the 
fault of the President. If it ls the result of over- 
sight on the part of any parties, it must be attributed 
to leading Republicans, who had it in their power 
once to change the Constitution во as to give the 
most ample powers to the general government." 


When. Attorney-General Devens was charged last 
May with negligence in not prosecuting the parties 
accused of the Mountain Meadow Massacre, his de- 
fence was that this horrible crime was not against 
the United States, but against the Territory of Utah. 
Yet it was a great company of Industrious, honest, 
unoffending United States citizens who were foully 
and bratally murdered 1n cold blood! 


When Chlef-Justice Waite gave his charge to the 
jury in the Ellenton conspiracy cases at Charleston, 
8. O., on the first of last June, he sald: "That a 
number of citizens of the United States have been 
killed, there can be no question; but that Is not 
enough to enable the government of the United 
States to interfere for their protection, Under the 
Constitution, that duty belongs to the State alone. 
But when an unlawful combination ів made to inter- 
fere with any of the rights of national citizenship 
secured to citizens of the United States by the na- 
tional Constitution, then an offence is committed 


: against the laws of the United States; and it is not 


only the right, but the absolute duty of the national 
government to interfere and afford to the citizen that 
protection which every good government is bound to 
glve." Should not such protection as “every good 
government із bound to give“ extend to all the civil, 
political, and religious rights of citizenship? 


“General Hawley, in his recent college address,” 
said the Boston Journal of May 14, “gives а very 
pertinent answer to a complaint sometimes heard. 
Why, it ie asked, does our government permit out- 
rages in a State which it would exert all its authority 
to redress, even at the risk of war, if they were per- 
petrated under в forelgn government? Are the 
tights of American citizens more sacred on the soll 
of Great Britain or France than on the soil of one of 
our own States, llke Mississippi or Louisiana? Not 
at all, it might be replied; but the government of the 
United States is clothed with power to act with im- 
perial sovereignty in the one case, while in the other 
its authority ів limited, to the degree of utter Im- 
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potency in certain circumstances, The State вотег- 
eigniy excludes the federal over most matters of deal- 
ing between man and man; and if the State laws 
are properly enforced there is not likely to be any 
ground of complaint; but if not, the federal govern- 
ment, unless specially called in according to the 
terme of the Constitution, ів. helpless. As General 
Hawley states 16: ‘Citizen A B, grievously wronged, 
beaten, and robbed, lynched within a hair's breadth 
of death, may apply utterly in vain to any and all 
prosecuting officers of the State. The forms of law 
that might give him redress are all there; the ргове- 
cuting officers, judges, and sheriffs that might act 
are there; but, under an oppressive and tyrannical 
public sentiment, they refuse to move.’ In such an 
exigency the government of the United States can do 
no“ more than the government of any neighboring 
State,—that is, unless the State concerned calls for 
ald, or unless the offence rises to the dignity of in- 


surrection or rebellion. The reason іа that the | 


framers of our governmental system left to the sev- 
eral States the sole guardianship of the personal and 
relative private rights of the people. The United 
States government has passed no laws against mur- 
der, mayhem, rape, robbery, theft, апа the whole 
range of crimes sgainst person and property, save 
only when committed In porte, arsenals, dock-yarda, 
or other places ‘under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States,’ or on the bigh seas or elsewhere 
within admirality and marine Jurisdiction, A few 
other exceptions, as In the case of treason and speci- 
fied crimes against the government, do not militate 
against the general principle that to the States are 
reserved the protection of life and property, and the 
punishment of all crimes ordinarily committed 
within their borders," ; 

Such is the imperfect development of our nation- 
allty in this respect that we have really no right аа 
yet to call ourselves a nation in the true sense of the 
word, nor shall we have while this state of things 
continues. Thousands have begun to feel this 
keenly, of which a few illustrations must suffice, 

A communication to the Tribune of June 9, elgned 
„Merchant,“ was as follows: ‘Before getting Into a 
quarrel, and perhaps a war, with Mexico about the 
treatment of our flag and citizens, would it not be as 
well, think you, for the government to try and make 
the flag a protection to our citizens on our own aoul? 
That is what'it never has been since the foundation 
of our government in а large portion of our common 
country, The kind of government the people of this 
country expect and latend to have, State rights or no 
State rights, no matter how mach blood and treasure 
it may cost, ів a government able to protect the 
humblest citizen in the exercise of all political, civil, 
and religions rights. When the rebellion of the 
South againet the government began, one of the 
most noted secessionists of Baltimore asked one of the 
regular army officers what the government expected 
to gain by making war on the South, ‘Well,’ the 
offücer replied, laying his hand on the cannon by 
which he was standing, we intend to use these until 
it is ns safe for a Northern man to express his politi- 
cal opinions in the Sonth as it is for a Southern man 
to express hia in the North.’ That has not been ac- 
complished, notwithstanding the good use the gallant 
officer made of his gans (and he used them well, 
and it was uot his fault that the war closed before it 
was accomplished). We shall not have a government 
to be proud of until it ів acqomplished.”’ 

Hon. James G. Blaine declared at the Robeson 
banquet in Trenton, N. J., July 2, that “а govern- 
ment which did not offer protection to every citizen 
in every State had no right to demand allegiance,” 

Ex-Senator Wade, of Ohio, in a letter to the Wash- 
ington National Republican of July 16, said of the 
„President's policy": "I greatly fear this policy, 
under color of what is called ‘local self-government,’ 
is but an ignominious surrender of the principles of 
nationality, for which our armies fought, and for 
which thousands upon thousands of brave men died, 
and without which the war was а failure, and our 
boasted government a myth.“ For our own part, 
we belleve that there la no reason to quarrel with this 
President's policy” so far as It goes, provided it la 
followed up by such a practical recognition of the 
"principles of nationality’ as shall give national pro- 
tection In return for national allegiance, General 
Devens, in his oration of September 17 at the dedica- 
tion of the new monument on Boston Common, per- 
hape unconsciously implied this, when he said: We 
strive to render the Republic one whose firm and 
genial away shall protect with just and equal laws 
each citizen who yields obedience to her power.” 
The Republic can never become such as this until it 


guarantees and affords protection to the individual 


citizen In its own name and by ita own immediate 
power, and no longer delegates this high responsibility 
to local authorities which may or may not discharge 
it. We believe In “local self-government” as firmly 
аз any one possibly can; but we deny emphatically 
that the protection of national citizens in thelr fun- 
damental equality of personal rights ought to be left 
to the separate States any more than it ought to be 
left to the separate towns—or the separate wards of 
a city. That із а function which every nation aa such 
must exercise, or it is unworthy of the title. 

The truth and justice of this position are so clear 
that it needs only а bold and persistent public affir- 
mation of it to command thousands and millions of 
votes, It is on this principle, and on this alone, that 
liberals should claim protection for themselves 
against the too long endured encroachments and op- 
preselons of the Church; and it le on this principle 
that the National Liberal League should now fear- 
lessly take ita stand ва the advance-guard of a vast 
national party. Let ita voles be now raised with dig- 
nity in defence of this precious principle, and {t will 
be immortalized by the gratitude of posterity. The 


- Rochester Congress will have it in its power to render 


such в service to public liberty as shall Instantane- 
ously arrest the attention of the whole people and 
command the enthusiastic sapport of multitudes of 
voters. Do not delay, then, liberal friends, in as- 
sembling, taking out charters, sending delegates to 
Rochester, and ensuring such a convention as shall 
lift Into instant prominence and power the great 
cause of NATIONAL PROTECTION FoR NATIONAL 
CITIZENS, 


AUTHORITY OF CHARACTER, 


There is one kind of authority in religious matters 
as in all others that 18 very vital and genuine, It is 
the natural power which truth and right earry with 
them when uttered by word or deed as living personal 
conviction. It makes all the difference in the world 
whether a word or deed stands by itself in its own 
strength, or whether It has the support of strong 
character behind it, vitalizing it, аз it were, with per- 
sonal life, In one sense, it is true, it can make no 
difference to the force or weight of a proposition 
whether it be uttered by salnt or sinner, by a wise 
man or a fool, by one who belleveg it or one who does 
not. A moral precept no more than а geometrical 
theorem ls logically altered by the character of the 
person who teaches it. But the immediate Influence 
which intellectual or moral truth may have upon the 
world greatly depends on the quality of the persón- 
ality throughout which it flows, There are great 
words that fall dead and are void of any immediate 
result, because no magnetism of personal conviction 
le felt behind them.. And, on the other hand, there 
are quite ordinary words that are sometimes spoken 
with such fresh and earnest energy of bellef, and are 
so penetrated and vitalized with genulne experience, 
that they arouse enthusiasm in the hearers, and so 
kindle thought and feeling and purpose as to become 
a genuine life-giving inspiration In the community, 

And any man who во speaks as to awaken or to 
deepen the mental and moral life of those who hear, 
speaks with authority, whatever the truth he utters, 
whether it be old or new, That earnestness of be- 
lief which shows Itself in strong personal character 
always commands, always leads. It hasan authority 
inherent in itself, which does not rest on any out- 
ward credentials or official insignia. The test of its 
authority Is its actual success In rousing the energies, 
satlefying the thought, developing into active benefi- 
cent life the moral nature of those with whom íi 
comes in contact. Let the thought be high and no- 
bie and fresh, and the words a fit embodiment of it, 
and a true and atrong personality be felt behind the 
words and thought, and we have the authority pos- 
sessed by the genuine moral and religious teacher,— 
the reformer’s and prophet's power. 

We have no need to look for credentials of miracle 
in order to find those who “speak as haviug author- 
ity.” It is а power that carries Its own evidence 
with it. Jesus, Socrates, Zoroaster, Sakya Muni, all 
had it, It Is а power found in all religious faiths, 
and is not yet extinct. It is a power that is specially 
dominant in any great moral and religious movement. 
Liberals sometimes complain of the slowness with 
which their ideas advance, and of the indifference of 
fellow-liberals with regard to tbe adoption of the 
requisite outward means of success, But perhaps 
one secret of the Indifference and the slowness is 
that liberal ideas are not yet grasped with sufficient 
enthusiasm. They are perceived mentally by large 
numbers of people, are accepted logically; but it 1з 


only а comparatively few who so feel their pressure 
upon the conscience and heart as to become their de- 
voted and consecrated servants. It is of the first im- 
portance, of course, that truth be percelved by the 
mind; and vast mischief has been wrought In the 
history of mankind by conscience and emotlon acting 
without the authority of rational thought. But, 
again, rational thought needs the attracting power of 
heart and the impelling power of conscience to set it 
in its full authority before the world. In other 
words, it needs the power of a complete personality 
behind it to give it full vigor and vitality, w. J. P. 
MM — 99 H ———————— 


THE INTEREST QUESTION. 


To THE EDITOR oF TEE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—It seems to me that a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask In connection with this controversy is: 
How do capitalists or those who have money to lend 
succeed In getting interest for thelr money? The 
answer ів because there ів competition for it. Those 
who can profitably make use of it are prepared to 
bid against one another up to a certain point; and 
naturally the money goes to the one who can, upon 
the whole, offer the best terms; which means that 
It goes to the one who is prepared to pay the usual 
rate of interest while offering the best security. On 
what grounds should money be loaned without In- 
terest, or at one or two per cent., when very worthy 
people are not only willing but anxious to obtain it 
ata higher rate? The sole grounds could be those 
of private friendship, which would not be & very 
satisfactory regulator in matters of businesa, 

Secondly, what advantage would accrue from the 
abolition of interest? Does not the existing system 
work In favor of а great many poor as well as in 
favor of the few rich? When a poor man investa 
hia savings In a savíngs-bank, or in a house which he 
intends to let, does not he reap an advantage from 
interest? Why compel such a man to be always con- 
suming his capital ? 

Lastly, what steps could possibly be taken for 
doing away with interest; or, in other words, for 
preventing people paying for what they waif and 
what it pays them to pay for? Are not men accumu- 
lating money every day throngh the use of borrowed 
capital? It seems to me that interestis a very neces- 
sary reminder that the borrowed money із not yours, 
and а useful spur to help you to get rid of the debt. 

At the same time, like yourself, I am open to con- 
viction. Ever falthfully yours, 


Wa. D. Le SUEUR. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 28, 1877. 


— —- 
FHEETHOUGHT NOTES. 


The first number of а freethought paper has ap- 
peared at Toronto. 


The Liberal Association of Toronto has steadily 
grown since its formation three years ago, till it has 
become a large and tlourishing organization. 


The Boston Investigator ів in its forty-seventh year 


The first volume of Lange’s History of Materialism 
has been published by Osgood & Co. It is a pro- 
found and comprehensive work. 


Lewes’ Physical Basis of Mind is a valuable con- 
tribution to scientific and philosophic literature. 
The ‘‘Reasoned Realism” of Problems of Life 
and Mind," of which the above named work ів 
the third volume, 1з a sort of compromise between 
tha materialism of Hiickel, Vogt, Moleschott, and 
Büchner, and the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
Spencer, In his Principles of Sociology, leaves but 
little foundation for the theories of Max Müller and 
other mythologlsts“ in regard to the origin of relig- 
lous beliefs. 


What are you then by nature?" ‘Iam an enemy 
of God, а chlld of Satan, and an Belr of hell?" 
„What will the wicked do in hell?" „They will 
roar, curse, and blasphame God." These are ques- 
tlons and answers taken from a catechism published 
in 1864, and used in the Sunday-school of a promi- 
nent Congregational Church in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. So says the Gospel Banner. 


The subject of State secularization 1з receiving 
considerable attention in Oregon, 


Liberalism is making rapid strides in Canada, es- 
pecially In Ontario, where at the book-stores works 
are displayed the sale of which a few years ago would 
have been punished by imprisonment and fine, 


Mr, Peebles, a prominent Spiritualist, takes ths 
ground that Darwinism ia utterly inconsistent with 
the facts and philosophy of modern Spiritualiam. 
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It is fortunate for Spiritualism that Mr. Wallace and 
other Splritualists quite as well qualified to judge as 
Mr. Peebles take a different view. 


Charles Brádlaugh says that the Knowlton pam- 
phlet has reached, alnce the prosecution of Mrs. 
Besant and himself, а sale of one hundred and thirty 
thousand copies, The usual sale before was about 
a hundred a year, 


The Toronto Naítonal says of the clergy of Can- 
ada; They are not content even with what they 
legally keep back from the public treasury. It is 


with them a game of grab, In which the ‘dead hand" 


of the Church takes all it can snatch from the State, 
and gives nothing in return, It is time the whole 
system was swept away.... If people can afford to 
build churches costing thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, they can afford to pay for the 
roads, sidewalks, gas, and sewerage they are not 
slow In clamoring for. These bulldings spring up In 
Toronto week after week like mushrooms, and the 
creation of every one of them means the deduction 
of ao much from the ratable property of the city.” 
There is quite a strong sentiment in Ontario in favor 
of taxation of church property and complete State 
secularization, B, F. U. 


Communicutions. 


REPLY TO MBS, ELIZABETH THOMPSON?S 
"HUNANE APPEAL.” 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX:— 

Inspired by the earnest appeal from a noble soul in 
behalf of human suffering which appeared in THE 
INDEX, the writer offers a few suggestions concern- 
ing causes that have brought about prevalling misery 
to the greater portion of this nation. More especially 
is this observable among the producing aud indus- 
trious classes; while, however, thousands of people, 
unseen and unsuapected, suffer atonement for wrong- 
doers’ sinful acts and for omission on the part of the 
strong to do their duty to the weakened in these days 

tri 


In connection with the exposition of causes that 
have brought about the present state of affairs, it ів 
proper to в t remedies which, when applied in 
practice, will alleviate the distresa and prevent its 
repetition in the future, E 

he prominent cause of the people's financial dis- 
tress, the nation’s apparently bankrupt state, and the 
many out of place crimes committed by unprofes- 


sional criminals, are plainly traceable to culpable. 


national mismanagement, . 

The mismanagement has chiefly consisted In the 
protection given, through corrupt law-making, to 
usurere, stock and estate gamblers, bondholders, and 
monopolista generally, while unjust neutrality has 
been observed on the part of government in the un- 
even struggle of necessity against luxury. Persecu- 
Чоп, even, has been extended to upright-thinking 
philanthropiets and honest laborers, when either of 
these had exhausted their resources and become poor 
in pocket through charitable disposition and fair 
dealin 


Back of these causes, however, a primary and 
principal one can be found which Is the more impor- 
tant, because it constitutes the root of the evil, and 
suggests itself the remedy for preventing repetition; 
namely, to root 16 out and plant a new, 

When we look to the characteriatic narrow-minded- 
ness and Orthodox pedantry exhibited (with excep- 
tlons) by the class of officials entrusted with the con- 
trol of public schools; when we observe, on the one 
hand, the severe constraint put Um competent but 
independent progressive tutors by these despotic 
trustees; when we observe, on the other, the servility 
with which incompetent, Ignorant persons lend tham- 
selves to teach what is dictated them by their un- 
Berupulous overseers, because it le their interest; 
when we notice how one text-book ів thrown out and 
another accepted, not for fte merit or demerit, nor 
for the good or bad effect ita teachings muy have on 
the mind of the scholar, but on account of the 
dollars and cents inyolved,—can we then wonder 
that the educational system is deficlent and ineffec- 
tive in performing what reasonably might be expected 
from so important an institution ? 

Ав long as ^ еу education is limited to memoriz- 
ing and mouthing over and over agaln doctrines pre- 
pared and suited to the past, so long can we not 
reasonably expect to raise wise and judicious 2 
lators fit to frame laws suited to the present. For 
tbat kind of learning the present generation has out- 

own through intellectual progress and scientific 

iscoveries, 

Is it consistent with reason or common-sense to 
atady ‘‘man”’ as he was, and measure present human 
nature of a higher type with the lower "beings" of 
the past? Why not study "man" аз he is, that we 


may learn our own nature what we can do, and. 


what must be done, if we desire to prepare a happy 
future for our own posterity ? 

We have learned from Nature around us how by 
cultivation we can change the nature of a sour orange- 
tree во that it may bear aweet fruit; why not learn 
from school how by discipline and moral culture we 
may change our own natures and the nature of our 
children, во we and they shall think more right- 
eously, and so that in deeds and dealings we shall 
act more honorably ? 


Why should we study sun, moon, and stars in thelr ` 


true relationship to each other, and not study the 
true relationship of individuals to soclety and society 
toíndividuala? Is it wise to give al! our attention to 
the physical sciences and sharpen the carnal appetite 
of our minda to know al! about the body, how to 
clothe and feed it well, and then totally ignore and 
omit to teach the metaphysical slster-sclence, во 
necessary to practical moral calture, when by this 
neglect we cause minds to famish or grow corrupt 
for want of knowledge about the soul? 

As long as we have this one-sided kind of educa- 
tion in the school, and instruct our children out of 
school how to obtain the most money in the shortest 
time by compound interest or frandulent acts, demon- 
strated in every-day-life, so long ehall we rear our 
children up in Ignorance and debar them from the 
higher and nobler attainments in life, attainable only 
through knowledge of using ourselves rightly as pro- 
viding {nstrumentalities; so long shall we perpetuate 
our degradation In the scale of humanity, and more 
and more become a nation of unscrupulous money- 
mongers; and so long will the nobleat of institutions 
—the poblic school—prove a failure, 

We wonder, under such educational management, 
our legislators and senators have proven themselves 
inadequate to the trust imposed upon them. What 
do they know of first principles In ethics, or of sound 
economy based on natural law? In school it is not 
taught, &nd out of schoo! they have no time to study 
it, nor have they ambition to understand that which 
would Че them with banda of honor. 

Once we had а species of ethica clothed in ecclesi- 
astical garments, whieh, under the name of religion, 
held in check for a while the inordinate appetite for 
public plander and oppressive acts. Now and then 
a timid knave would be conscience-stricken from fear 
of a coming hell; now even this bridle hes snapped, 
and to the intelligent rogue It Is but a relle of the 
pas, with neither smoke nor smell to ronse the fear 
of fire. 3 

But what is worse, while we have outgrown the 
old admonitor, we have not yet fairly begun to grow, 
in the new order of things, and slaves to evil have 
no conscientious restraint put upon them that will 
modify their brutal passions, 

When we consider this fact, well may we feel 
alarmed about the consequences; for whoever knows 
anything about soclal economy and national polity 
understands that no system, social or political, [s 
sound, or can be safe without some ethical foundation. 

The ethics to be taught in our public schools 
should be pure, and simplified so that every voter, 
however limited In intellect, or however much super- 
fluous learning he might possess, could not find 
&n excuse for mlsunderstanding, nor find learning 
enough to prevent it by sophistication. 

No one should be considered flt to hold an office 
of truet under the people who could not remember 
the first lesson in ethics, taught in school, defining 
“equitable” relationship when applied to social econ- 
omy, to mean, that every member of a social or 
national body should be to the whole what the whole 
body should be to each individual member," Nelther 
should anyone be eligible as representative of the 
people, who was not willing voluntarily to contribute 
а proportionate share of property accumulated in 
excess of the needful, whenever the nation's life 
was jeopardized for want of resources, 

Each member of the national body should learn in 
the public school that the omission to do {astice to 
fellow-members of the same body is equally guilty 
with commission of offences against the law. The 
relation of money to products and labor should be 
taught In the public school. It should be shown 
that money in itself is of no life-giving value, but 
mere representatives of the commonwealth, the same 
as letters written and spoken are merely representa- 
tives of *'sense," or as congressmen are merely repre- 
sentatives for the people. A commonwealth should 


be defined in school to mean the yearly produce and 


products of the whole country raised by labor and ex- 
penditure of vltality,—which products and produce, 
when utilized by the nation’s members, would give 
life and vigor back again. It should be taught that, 
when в monetary aystem was based upon an exact 
ratio of collateral commonwealth, when no more 
money was issued than corresponded to the raleing 
of thia commonwealth, such an amount of money 
properly aud freely circulated effectually replaced the 
more Inconvenient barter-system. But it should 
ajso emphatically be explained that every dollar raised 
by interest, withont any corresponding collateral 
equivalent that could be converted into life, was of 
fictitious value, в constant drag on free labor, and in- 
variably leada to depreciation of the capital circu- 
ated. + 

Is thla not natural Jaw, and is natural law not 
supreme? Do we not find this order of things 
throughout the universe and in every healthily or- 
Үү body? Why should we not teach in schools 
ow to organize our national body in conformity to 
natural law? If we know and understand what is 
needed to keep the animal individual body in a 
healthy condition, why not apply the same knowledge 
to keep healthy and thriving the national body? 
Both are associated organizations. The nation is a 
vast organiem of many lesser organs, each of which 
has specific functions to perform, yet all aiming st 
the sustenance of the whole,—while in a healthy state. 
So with the individual human body, made up of 
many cells and groups of cella, which severally and 
unitedly combine to sustain the whole. One is the 
giant with the spacious senate chamber in which is 
done the nation’s thinking and reasoning; one is the 
Liliputian, with the tiny skull in which the conatit- 
uent's thinking and reasoning ів done. 

If the Liliputian thinks and reasons wrongly,— 
aye, perhaps by temptation driven commits a crime, 
—though weak he be, must he not suffer the penalty ? 


How, then, If the giant who is so strong reasons false- 
ly and thinks wrongly? Suppose he by wilful neg- 
lect omita to do what is just and right, and by this 
Omission becomes the indirect cause of offence, shall 
there be no law to punish him as well, giant though 
he be,—or shall might beright before we have drifted 
Into anarchy ? . 

When we look to the general make-up of these 
bodies, we find в striking resemblance in the organ- 
lam. In the human anima) economy we find а circu- 
lating medium called blood. By fitting avenues it 
ramifies throughout the body and flows uniformly 
and freely, In ita course it distributes Itaelf equitably 
(not equally) to every working organ, feeding it with 
suitable nourishment and clothing it with new tissue 
as the old one wears out; never overtasking any nor 
denylng any ita just share. By this fair dealing in 
return, the working organs of a healthy body per- 
form their functions with will and vigor. In the 
national system we find в similarly related . 
medicine called money intended to perform precisely 
the same office as the blood in the animal body. By 
properly directed channels it could be made to flow 
as freely, to nourish and clothe as well, and be made 
to convey in return a constant addition to the actual 
common wealth, which then would naturally increase 
the circulation without appreciating ita value by 
adulterous inflation, 

But has capital of late done its duty to laborin; 
organs? No; it has been waylald in ita course an 
absorbed in monopoly by mercenary drunkards, far 
more dangerous to society then the liquor-tipplers; 
and yet, while so much has been said and done to re- 
form the common drunkard, not a word of reproach 
has been raised publicly agalnet that kind of Intoxl- 
cation, the fearful consequences of which we now see 
around us in the wide-spread human wreck and ruin. 
These unscrupulous debauchees have, under protec- 
tion of unjust laws, used the vitalizing resources to 
inflame and corrupt one portion of the nation, while 
another portion of that same body is famlshing for 
want of necessities. It does not nire much leav- 
ening to see ihe analogy between the national and 
the individual body, Suppose we tle a string tightly 
around a limb—say au arm or a leg; will not that 
blood thus cut off from general circulation inflame 
and swell up the monopolizing limb? And will not 
the whole body suffer and Its constitution be im- 
palred? This the monopolists have done; they have 
most successfully tried to break down the national 
Constitution, Should a aurgeon be consulted in such 
а case, where a leg or an arm was mortifying, would 
he not be likely to advise bleeding or amputation? 
And would any reasonable being thus affected not pre- 
fer euch a course rather than death? We for our part 
would sooner die than be eaten up of foul nlcere, or 
consuming cancers, 

Had the men who for the last half century have 
filled the offices of trust assigned by the people been 
educated in the public school to understand this sim- 
ple relationship of the two bodies,—had they learned 
to value the producing worker's life at least as much 
аз the idle consumer's property,—had they been in- 
structed to alm at honor rather than wealth, how dif- 
ferent would our law-makers and lawa have been to- 
day! Prosperity would have crowned the nation, 
and peace, happiness, and harmony would have 
reigned supreme in this once glorious land. 

в It possible that a nation so great can be ao utter- 
ly devoid of independent manhood among Its influ- 
ential men, that a woman must take up the cause 
and spur them on to do their duty? Is there not one 
in the land whose volce can be heard that has cour- 
age enough to 1 the truth, say boldly? 

"Gentlemen bondholders and capitalists, you have 
with a margin of profit received in full the amount 
advanced as a loan to the government some years ago, 
when the nation’s life was threatened by dissolution; 
you stil] hold, under protection of law, the principa 
as a claimable debt against your leas favored fellow- 
citizens. Again the nation is visited with calamities, 
aud decline jeopardizes its life. Now, as then, the na- 
tlon appeals to the stewards entrusted with the com- 
monwealth to come to the rescue, to save the country 
from further distress, and to enable the government 
now, as then, to protect your lives and property. Give 
up your bonds as patriotically as did the brave defend- 
ers of the Union give up their lives on the battle- 
field, Once more lend the United States your prop- 
erty, say for twenty-five years, take mortgage bon 
bearing three per cent. interest from the government, 
and on this property the government will found a 
new issue of bills bearing one per cent, interes 
which will be inatituted legal tender for all debts an 
dues excepting customs, Do this, or adopt some 
other practicable measure, and you will crown your- 
selves with glory; continue your stubborn resistance 
to the country’s need and вотеју will follow the pen- 
alty of your shamefal inhumanity.” 

CHARLES DE MEDICI. 

BosToN, Sept. 24, 


— — ——— —- 
REPLY TO MR. CHANE, 


In Te INDEX of Sept. 27, Mr, E. L. Crane, 
of Tippecanoe City, attempts в restatement of my 
"Address to the Country on the Strikes,” I do not 
wish to beled into any discussion on that class of 
subjects. I am not mainly Interested either In poli- 
tics or political economy, and the address in question 
was merely an episode in the current of my ordinary 
pursuits. My main interest and labor in life js to 
elaborate the integral and in a sense final form of 
‘philosophy, and especially as a philosophy of the 
sciences, culminating in sociology, or the true and 
typical order of human life. Practically, my main 
Interest la, then, as I have said, not in politics or 
political economy, but in something higher and far- 
ther on than either; namely in social reconstruction 
pantarchally, or on the large planetary scale, and 
upon the bas!a, type, and model of, the pure science 
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of the subject, and of ite high art; as replacing the 
spontaneous, sporadic, chaotic; in a word, the merely 
naturismal societies and naturalities which have 
always hitherto covered and cumbered the earth. 
What I believe in and labor for ie, therefore, a quasi- 
millennial state of soclety of which only a handful of 

ple as yet have any distinct conception. І live, 
deally, in that future world, which many might con- 
cede to be probable enough for one thousand, five 
hundred, or, even in these fast times, one hundred 
years ahead; but which I also believe in as very 
пелг,—а5 Mable to come suddenly (as slavery way 
abolished in these States) and at almost any day. I 
regard all the past savagerles, barbariems, and ciril- 
izations, which have existed and do exist, as mere! 
so many stages of preparation for a true human, an: 
truly human state of society, which could not exist 
until science and religion culminated and embraced 
each other. 

Of coarse, residing habitually in this vision- 
ary and. attenuated atmosphere, I am, 30 as the 
actual world around me ів concerned, among it, but 
not of it“; and of course, again, when І come down 
from my heights to talk about matters and events 
here, I am very llkely not to make myself quite well 
understood by those who have no conception of my 
habitual standing-point of observation, But, atill, 
І can hardly think that I ever presented such an In- 
congruous jumble of ideas as Mr. Crane attributes to 
me. In the address he refers to, I sald nothing about 
justifying any thing that had been done by the 
strikers, except as we justify earthquakes and cyclones, 
by noting the facts and accounting for thelr meaning. 
Idid not recommend that government should take 
possession of railroads, establish industrial colonies, 
or any thing of the kind. I noted the fact, again, 
that these and в thousand other extreme and gigan" 
tic changes were about to be proposed and fo on 
the attention of the world during the transition 
from an old to в new form of civilization, many of 
them perhaps to be trled and prove better or worse. 
By an attentive reading of my address no one can 
tell whether Ifavor any one of those measures or 
not. My purpose was to emphasize the fact that we 
are іп, or approaching, a great social transition, which 
will amount, before it ceases, to (he greateat social 
revolution that the world has ever witnessed. Just 
thie I had in mind, and nothing more. It is my ob- 
ject to keep out of rather than to involve myself in 
the detall of special measures incident to this transi- 
tion, and to concentrate my efforts upon the prepara- 
tion for and the organizing of the germ of the new 
and higher civilization which I anticipate. If Mr. 
Crane had read my former writings as attentively as 
he says, and if his memory were good, he would 
know that I have never prophesied that **some dread- 
ful thing is to happen between labor and capital," ex- 
cept as the opening door to some vaatly better thing 
beyond it; and he would know that I have stood 
stanchly and in an extreme sense upon precisely his 
doctrine of individuality, and hands off on the part 
of government, But I have shown that 1 
and free competition can only work well along wi 
equity, For what I mean by commercial equity or 
equity In trade the reader is referred to an article en- 
titled “The Labor Dollar," in the second number of 
the Radical Review, But as the capitalists and the 
world at large are not prepared to adopt equity mere- 
ly because It fs just, as the alave-holders were not 
pam to adopt abolition, they will have to be driven 
nto it, probably, by & series of intermediate meas- 
ures of government, interference, as distasteful to me 
аз to Mr. Crane. For the further treatment of this 

int the reader із referred to а book-notice of Mr. 
Earned’s book In the first number of the Radical Re- 
view,—having my initials. Mr. Emory E. Barnum, 
a new but an original and logical writer upon thia 
class of subjects, in the New York Republic expresses 
this whole train of thought, in a couple of sentences, 
as follows: “There la great danger of our oscillating 
from the present system of ownership and monopoly 
of wealth m^ few to the extreme system of com- 
munism. e pu order of things, however, will 
change, and Aigher laws, based upon moral intultions, 
must |ulteriorly] take the place of a system where 
might makes right." 

. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


oO ＋.w — 
AN XNSTANCE OF ORTHODOX CANDOR. 


The proposition made by Col. R. G. Ingersoll to 
the clergymen of the country, In the last INDEX, re- 
minds me of a circumstance I am tempted to relate, 
which shows how extremely anxious clorgymen are 
to seize upon the slightest pretext to disparage those 
whom they term ‘“‘infidel,”’ 

About thirty or thirty-five years ago, Orson 8. 
Murray, who had been a Baptist minister, and editor 
of the Vermont Telegraph, started with his press and 
fixtures to Ohlo, Intending there to publish a radical 
paper called the Regenerator. When he reached 

uffalo, N. Y., he took е in а vessel (name 
forgotten) for Sandusky, They had not been long 
out when they encountered a strong gale, во severe 
that without the most powerful exertion of the pas- 
sen and crew all must have been lost, But they 
finally succeeded in getting their wrecked vessel to 
the Pennsylvania shore. ey made out to get up a 
fire to warm and dry themselves and talk over their 
narrow escape. Mr, Murray took this occasion to con- 
vince them that in such emergencies, work was much 
more effective than prayer, He found of his 
— injured, and had to send it back for repairs. 

Ө then went to the Allegheny Rlver, purchased a 
skiff, and he rowed himself down to Cincinnatl. 
Shortly after he reached there, he was surprised to 
read in a religious paper of Brandon, Vermont, an 
article under the heading, An Infidel lu a Gale," 
stating that there was an infidel on board this vessel 
golng West with his press, types, and fixtures to es- 


tablish an infidel paper. When the storm became 
violent and the vessel became unmanageable, he was 
the first man to fall upon his knees to pray; but the 
next surge swept him overboard! Mr. Murray wrote 
immediately to the editor of thie paper, telling him 
he was not awept overboard, and did not fall on his 
knees nor pray, but relied on work alone for safety; 
that frequently, during their struggle to save the 
ship, he found others whose hope had failed on their 
knees in prayer. He assured these that there was 
yet hope, H all would work; and invariably they 
sprang to thelr fest and worked like men to save the 
abip, He requested the editor of that paper to pub- 
llah these statements, that his friends might know 
he still lived, This he neglected or refused to do. 
Assoon as Murray could get his shattered fixtures 
from Sandusky, and put them in running-order, he 
sent out the first number of the Regenerator printed 
In Ohio, containing a fall account of the shipwreck, 
and a denial of the statement that he had prayed, 
and was drowned, This number he not only sent to 
Brandon, but to numerous other editors of religions 
journals who had copled the ‘Infidel In a Geale,” 
requesting each to correct thia misstatement of the 
matter, that hia friends everywhere might know he 
was not dead, but at his post again. This reasonable 
request was not granted by one; but the “Infidel in 
the Gale" was published ín the religious papers all 
over the country for years, notwithstanding the in- 
fide) who was swept overboard was sending out his 
weekly rebukes of superstitlon and bigotry in his 
Regenerator. 

Ministers of many denominations took it up, and 
made it a text to warn their hearers of the terrible 
resulta of “infidelity.” Fifteen or twenty years after 
the transaction, the same awful story ef the praying 
infidel being swept Into eternity was told in а sermon 
preached here in Sterling, Ill. Even to this day !t fe 
told by preachers аз a solemn truth. Like Beecher's 
dog, they cannot stop barking at that hole. 

. Murray had all his Bibles and theological 
works in one box, and his “infidel” works in another, 
The religlous works were sunk in the Jake, but his 
“infidel” works were saved. If it had been the 
other way. how clearly they would have said it 
proved a special providence! 

Can it be possible that preschers who resort to 
such mendacious means to sustain thelr cause are 
honest? W. E. L. 

Боск FALLS, Ill. 


LIBERAL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


CANASTOTA, N. T., Sept. 13, 1877. 
EDITOR оғ TRE InpEx:— 

T am glad to see you have taken up the subject of 
Liberal Sunday-schools, a subject which has been 
too long delayed, and to the detriment of our chil- 
dren. Пе we have been arguing against superati- 
tion, and casting right and left for something or 
somebody to help us in our wholesale iconoclasm, 
our children have bean fed upon what Is nothing but 

husks to them, and they have wandered away to 
other churches, and grown up In utter indifference to 
any bellef whatever. I do not object to meat for 
men and women who are strong enough to di it; 
but let us have milk for babea, Tell a child about 
a Father who loves the world; & dear, manful Friend 
who took little children in his arms,—and its affec- 
tione are engaged and ita interest excited; but talk to 
it about the great Unknowable,“ the fact behind 
all facts,“ the Spirit pervading space and the eterni- 
tles, and he brings out а long sigh of weariness, and 
fambles a ket handkerchief, or bites hie fingers. 
Poor little Ш-пвей monster, with heart full of tender 
affection and a thimble-full of reason,—who would 
delight in the story of Joseph and his brethren, but 
does not care whether we were born of a monkey, or 
dropped down bodily, full-made babies from heaven, 
which 1s most probable to him, because rainbows 
and stars are there! 

The Liberal Church has absolutely nothing for the 
child,—nothing to satisfy its undeveloped understand- 
ing or Ita more restless imagination, In our terror of 
creeds, we leave them like the little boy who was ad- 
mitted to the dinner-table on condition that be asked 
for no fruit, etc., and was found crying, and gave for 
в reason, “he had мк for nothing and he got ft.“ 

Most of us of the Liberal Church were fully in- 
doctrinated in original sin, atonament, hell-fire, and 
armies of devils, and we are none the worse for it, 
for we sll had an inward dissent, whieh grew upon 
us, as it grows upon all minds sufficiently developed 
by heredity to receive anything more clear and more 
elevating; and the benefit to us of Bible study, Intel- 
lectually, and its natural aid In aspiration, cannot be 
over-calculated. The truest characters and best cult- 
ured minds have been fed more or less upon this pab- 
ulum. Take the Bible out of Shakespeare and Milton, 
and what would remain? The best writers in THE 
INDEX show whence grew the fervor, no less than 
the mental grasp, of the authors. 

Е. A. Hinckley, in Tug Іхрех of August 9, would 
have us suppress the Lord's Prayer, and substitute 
for it ‘a simple aspiration." Now no child, unless 
he Is a precocious creature of dry Intellect, will ever go 
along with thla. The child prays to an intensely per- 
sonal God—a heavenly Father,—and he finds some- 
thing in his little heart elevated and comforted by 
SIN near to this divine Father. He may out- 
pow all this and be the worse for it; but the child- 

fe must have appropriate slimenf. Either let him 
pev up utterly without eye p culture, or, while 

е Із learning to take hold of life, give him some- 
thing mentally proportionate to hia development. 

A great deal can be trusted to the natural evolve- 
ment of the child-llfe. Children allow mach of their 
reading to roll over them without holding a thought. 
It ia the play of the faculties,—dew upon the lion's 
mane; they are not predisposed to creeds; they like 


the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe better, and 
grow wise upon them. 

I am not wishing or E to say what will be 
instructive; I see an evil—a hiatus—in our liberal 
ideas, which eome of your writera are trying to sup- 

ly, and I speak to ask enlightenment. Let us not 
such inveterate Gradgrinds that, while we are 
casting about for scientific facts, and are endeavoring 
to digest strong meat, our children be not left men- 
tally, morally, and spiritually unkempt, and unsup- 
plied. ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, 
Pastor Independent Church, Canastota. 
— 999 .— ————————— 
FREETHOUGHT AND LIBERAL LEAGUE 
COUNTY COMMITTEES. 


EDITOR INDEX:— 

The following ten counties of our Freethinkers’ 
Association have perfected their '"'"Freethought and 
Liberal League Committees," which I herewith send 
p: for insertion in TE INDEX. They are as 
ollowa:— 


Allegany County. 
Samuel Latta, Friendship, N.Y. 
J. Н. Clark, Scio, М.Ү. 
М, M, Tousey, Cuba, М.Ү. 
Broome County. 
E. E. Guild, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Joseph Р, Brown, mg me ee М.Ү. 
Abraham Vau Cleve, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Cattaraugus County. 
А. L. Brainard, Salamanca, N.Y. 
Frederick Larken, Randolph, N.Y. 
J..M. Mathewson, Perrysburgh, N.Y. 
Erie County. 
Geo. W. Taylor, Lawton Station, М.Ү. 
Edwin H. Stickney, Sardinia, N. T. 
Samuel C. Dalley, Marilla, N. T. 
Genesee County. 
J. D. Richards, Batavis, N.Y. 
A. A. Waldo, Alexander, N.Y. 
J. W. Seaver, South Byron, N.Y. 
е Herkimer County. 
W. J. Lewie, Шоп, N.Y. 
Geo, A. Kenyan, Frankfort, N.Y. 
Benjamin Haverland, Ilion, N. T. 
Orleans County. 
Henry Reynolds, Albion, N. Z. 
Dr. Thomas Cushing, Barre Centre, М.Ү. 
C, E. Colburne, Alblon, N.Y. 
Ttoga County. 
O. H. P. Kinney, Waverly, N.Y. 
Gilbert Newell, Owego, N.Y. 
Amass 5. Mott, Waverly, N.Y. 
Wayne County. 
Samuel Cosad, Wolcott, N.Y. 
Chauncey Muselman, Lyons, N. T. 
Joseph Fretts, Macedon, N.Y, 
Yates County. 
S. S. Ball, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
А. R. Cowing, Italy Hill, N. Y. 
C. B. Shaw, Penn Yan, N.Y. р 
I hope to be able to announce the names оѓ the 
committees in the other twenty-one counties soon. 
H. L. GREEN, 
C. 8. of the F. A. of C. and W. N. F. 
SALAMANCA, Sept. 28, 1877. 


——M————————— 
SHORT CUTS TO THE “WILL OF GOD." 


Ерітов OF THE INDEX:— 

I аш reminded by Mr. Neville's excellent letter, 
and your excellent comments thereon, of my 

пеп attempts at studying up a creed for liberals. 

е utmost limit, however, of my effort was always 

just one short article: namely, No authority other 
than that of reason shall be [nvoked In the discusalon 
of any question that may come before the church for 
settlement," 

+ We might have а by-law in relation to this article 
somewhat as follows: Any liberal pretending to 
know of some cross-road or shorter cut to the © of 
God’ than the way of reason and сбад (each, 
for instance, as revelation, emotion, intultion, etc.), 
in regard to whatever subject the human mind can be 
interested in, not excepting that of morals or relig- 
lon, shall be church-mauled." Perhaps the abore 
article would be a suitable formula of your "'faltb in 


liberty." It is to de hoped that many of those who 
shall be saved will soon declare their acceptance of 
this . I wil add, however, that the church- 
of heretics will continue te be done mainly 
through Tux INDEX. J. N. C. 
—— Gt ͤ ͤö —ä-— ⁵ —Ui—ü—ͤ— 
KIR DAVID DOCTRINE, 
MR. Аввот: . 


Dear Sir,—I attended church recently, and, among 
other things, the minister repeated the text, thet 
u. kale теге conceived in sin, and brought forth 

ulty.“ 

1 m to hear from you on this subject, whether 
there ja any réason outside of theology for scuh а 
monstrous idea. Respectfully, " 4 B 


MADISON, Ga. 

[We think *'theology," ss taught by King David, 
ls entitled to the exclueive credit for such an absurd- 
ity. If there ів any “reason” for it, somebody èlse 
must furnish it. —Ep.] 


TALMAGE performed, last Sunday, down at Pitts 
ton, and when he concluded his discourse, wiped his 
perspiring brow, and sat down, the local clergyman 
arose and, with a wholesome snarl, remarked: ‘(We 
will now begin the service of God by singing the 84th 
hymn!"— Graphic. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ls respect- 
fully solicited for Тик INDEX. The attempt 
wil be honestly made to keep the advertis- 
ing pagos of TEE INDEX in entire harmon 
Its gau charactar and principles, an 

thas to h to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
Ita patrons, but also worthy of their most 
as таррог\. To this end, all improper 

vertisements, all quack adver- 
Sisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuta will 
ba admitted, 


Tum INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in А1) cases accept the responsibility for 
thair own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

e" to x 1 Insertions, * Per line, 
“ 268 „ 51 éé [1] “ 
© 52 66 Б “ “ 
On haif-column advertisementa, в discount 

of 10 cent. will be made; on fall-column 

adv menta, а discount of 25 per cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 

paid in advance, в er discount of 26 per 


Sent. on the total, aa above caloulated, will 
de made. FRANOIS Е. ABBOT, Edtlor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


‘The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tus Invex:— Ф Obie 

OLEDO, „Sept. 30, 1879. 
To Tae Ітрих Anso., Toledo, O.: n 

Gentlemen,—Having had occasion to adver- 
tiso in your paper during the pase two years 
gate largely, I take pleasure in stating that 

have always obtained тегу eatiafactory re- 
tarns—better in fact than from book advir 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
sed in, Not only have I obtained ímmedi- 
ate resulta, but orders have freqnently been 
received months after the insertion of the 

vertisement,showing that your paper is 
on file and referred to by your readers, 


ч Нихат S. STEBBINS, 
Special arrangements willbe made at re- 
auoed terms for long-time or extended sd- 
wertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 
No, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Оттоп, No. 231 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON; 
pabltsh 
‚ THE INDEX, 


4 Weakly Paper devoted to Free and Боот 
Raligton. 

Tt ts the object of THE INDEX to give publio 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beet matured thonght of the age on all religious 
@uestions, and to apply 10 directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

Ths edited by FEANOIS E, ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors ;— 


О. В. FREOTHUINGHAM, Mew York City, 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 

WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Hayorhill, Maas, 

Mas. X. D. OKENEY, Jamaica Piain, Mans. 

SNOEGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 

DAVID Н. OLARK, Florence, Mass. 

Мав. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tena- 
fy, NJ. 

J. L. BTODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D, B. MILLS, Syracnse, N.Y, 

W. p. Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Masa. 


Every liberal ahoaki subseribe for THE INDEX, 
ай the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
olism. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
ing ohurch-member, should subscribe for It, as 
Sha clesrest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
mud Evangelical Christianity, and as the beet 
means of becoming woll informed of the argu- 
ments and tbe movements which the Oharch will 
have to meet In the future, 

Almost өтету number contains a discourse or 
ending article, which alone 1s worth the price of 
ome year's eu! 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
a letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1873, sayo: „That the want of а 

v&rnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sens of the word should be felt in America—that 
Fach a Journal shonid have been started and во 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountzy,—is a good signof thetimes. There ш no 
nuch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Glogical periodicals їв, a« you know, very large." 
And later tu ‘I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'noreeaing interest." 

Bend 63.20 for one year, including postage, or 

venta foe three months on trial, 


Address THE INDEZ, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston, 


А 


PUBLICATIONS|[NDEX T R A OT 8.1 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Belig- 
fon, A volume of ten essays upon spec- 
ulative and practical problems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samne) Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E, Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Bon, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracta from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, А. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 
on the platform of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Asaoclation" ? 


Proc of Fifth Annual Meer 
Ing, 1872. 85сепїн. (Four or more, 20 
cents each.) Contains essays W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on'«Religion as 
the regaſon of Permanent Sentiment 
of the uman Mine and о B. irm 
ham оп “Тһе Religion of Humanity,’ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burloigh, Lucretia Mott, А. B. Alcott, O. A. 
1 orace Seaver, Alerander Loos, 

and others. 


Pr of Sixth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1878. 80 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains m by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses эу m. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel! Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 


cretia Mott, 
Pr mgs of Seventh Annual 
„+ 1874. 8б cente. (Four or 
more, Dents each.) Contains verbation 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the е Religions 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signa of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonnescheín's в on “Reformed Juds- 
lem," and of the statementa by Messrs. 
Cal ) Abbot, and H n of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as Christian," “Anti-Obristian," and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Koport, and letters from Kesb- 
ub Chander Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D, A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, our or 
more,25 cents each.) Contains ye by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
stractive Tendencies in Religion,” and b: 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction an 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
d ame one re othingbam Bee Ора, 

É ‚О. B. Fro am, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Ittee; address 


he President, О. B. Frothingham; essay f 


Mee 

Work of the Association; 

poet of the Executive Com: 

"a James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 

Mgion lo the State” (or, a» he atyles it, 
athedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 


the subject by Miss Susan H. 
Rev. М. r Bava A tzos And 


lowed it b; 
Blanchard, Rev. 


Procoedings of Tenth A eet- 
Ing, 1877. 40 cents. ins ae 25 


cents each.) Contains Essays by Rev. Wm. 


— len M а Айсы Religious 
mancipation in tendom," and b 
C, D. B. Mills, Esq., on “Internal Dangers 
to Free а and Free Religion"; Ad- 
üresaes by О. B. Frothingham, Wm. Henry 
Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L, Dudley. 
and T. W, H naon; and tenth annual 
reporta of the utive Committee, Treas- 
urer, oto. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageot THE INDEX. 


"These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 361 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by тай may be ad- 
dressed elther Free Religious Association, 
281 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Мала. 


WX. J. POTTER, Sec. Р. R. А. 


No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOE THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
nter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ia an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, Now Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No.4.—Christian Propagandizm, by Е. 
Е. Abbot, is an exposure of the weskness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No, 5.—'God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 19 cope 
$1.00, 

No. T.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
teresta everybody, New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Na 9—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В. Consti- 
tution, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 10.—' The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Seni for free distribution to any опа 
who will distributa tt, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


Noil.—The Ged of Scionee, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the res] Influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 13.—Is Romanum Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
1.00. 


БӨ | Мо. 18 — on the Vistom of Heaven, by 


Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
б centa; 13 copica 50 cents. 


No. 14.4 A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that в new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetnity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev, James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cente; 12 
copies for 81.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASRINOTONBSTRENT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ; 
INDEX A880 OIATION, 


AT 
No. 231 Washington Street, Bostem. 
EDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


О.В, FROTHINGH AM, New York City. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Мв, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB BOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass, 

Mns. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fiy, N.J. 

J. L. BTODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

C. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, М.Ү. 

W. D. Lz SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ, F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 

to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catbolicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitartaniam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 

In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ів special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for tbe pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institations of the United States. 
The Charch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present ap un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinus to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valusa- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improveménts will be made from time to 
time ss circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terma are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 29 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered Ist- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full,must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
ar 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


WO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
af orders acoompanied with the CASH, 


Orders aro reapectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALOOTT (A. BRONSON), 1601044 
Ooncord Days 
Records of à ^jolicol: Anew 


ALOOTT (LOUIBA М). мша Women. Two 


53 


BEE Е 


888 


" enn 145 

ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.50 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays щ VENE 

glam. 2.00 


Now Poems 


Literature and Dogma 
АПЕҢВЗАВН (ВЕВТНО.Р). Onthe ngen, 150 
Villa The Oountry-House the 
ща 54 — . 2.00 
Edelwelss . 100 
German Tales . a M0 
BAOON'S Евавув........... —— sermon 125 


BAGEHOT on tho English Annen en 
Physica and Politica ...... 


IN (ALEXANDER), Mental 8 4 
Soe of Psychology and History of 


1.75 
5.00 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms. 2.50 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .,. 3.00 
BAST L (Rev. О, A). Radiosi Froblons... 2.00 

oe i Faith + 200 


e g , ОЛАТИ), The Begin- 
BEAGKETT (ANNA 55 208 Education of 
American Girls 


BROOKS (CHARLES T) ‘Translations, The "A 

B m^ 

E acid Frost 11% 
The Tall Btudent 


ete m 


er- 


^i ent, Y! 
, L; Latter Day Pamphlets, I vol. 
POE zm у, 3l vols. Lon- 


tlona ..... "T КРК — — . . 
ORRVANTES' Don Quizote 


UBANNING [me xt ELLERY,D.D). The s Por- 
fect Life. ve Discourses. Edited 
from his тылы by his пори, Win. 
Henry Channing. 150 


ANNING (WM. ELLERY). 
n Poet Катана With Memorial Verse. 2.00 


OHENEY (Mns. E. D). Patience, A Series 
of Thirty Games for the ft wenden , 
Boctal Games. A naw Maries of. Games for 
Parties, uniform а РАТУ" 
Baily Williame, th the Mountain Girl. iii 


ÜLARKE (JAMES FREEMAN). Tm чег 


— in Haligion. —— 
OLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Bex in Education.... 


n . The Childhood of the 
CEA RANGES POWER). Studies New 

and f Ethical and Social Subjects. 
Derwinisis in Morals, and other Easaya.... 
The Religious Demands of the Age........ 


CONWAY (MONOURE D.) The Earthward 
Pilgrimage. 


Р ЛЛ ОО 


свіное оЪ 9 rove Beim 
1 by Edward L 


vol. sees менна лонае 2,00 


‚ Whewell ncer, Dra 
р Tru, ot eto. 79р by Аты. 


CAROLINE Н). The дуа 
‚апа tbe Court; or, Woman's 
—— Employment and 


PALL ym R8. 


Батат, 
Citizenship. . 


———— . 


* 


Histor! 
of Miscellantes. In two 
“Вова, Pictures, and 


DAEWIN’S 


cal Pictures Betouched; а Volume 
„ Part L, 


er Animals 
The Variation of Animals and Planis undar 
Domestication. ege illustrated ..... m 


DEBOARTES ( 


) Discourse on 
E ee d ot 2 малой tho the Beason 


DIOKENS' Child's History of England ...... 1.90 


UHRING  (JULIA.) Philoso; 
DERE. A m saves oe DEN — 240 


ROTE ORORUN N ovels. Household Edi- 


vols., me LAD 
бош lug 
A! Bedo. 
Bo . 
The Mill on the Floss 
Данк ME = 
Bilas 


EVANS (E. P. Ph. D). First Historical 
Transf. [2 . From 
1 French of Athanase VOU. he 


22225 r ee i 
“Leasing: Translated from the кереет, of 
Adolf Btahr, 2 үоја,.,.... r 5.00 


FARRAR'8 — History of Free Though 
in reference to the Christian Religio А 
FEUERBACH ri een The Essence of 
a 's" translation. 3.00 


твотуп 


оваз Book of Belo xe 
Life of Theodore 


FULLER'S MA Ooraplete Works, 


including ormon, Channing. 
and — Anew edition. 6 vola ......... 9.00 
GALTON FRANOUM) He Heredt Genius, 
Ап Inq "id into Rave Cone 
duenne ninm m — 
аоктнев} Translated 1 into Pag 


"Wilhelta Meister Translated by The 
Carlyle. Portrait of Goethe, 2 vols 
Herman and Doro Transisi 


аст 
len on Frothingham 


GREG'S (W. of Life... 
Literary and R) карра ot L ta.. 


Oreed of Christendom..... seta 


Те ters to and from Various 
Мт» te. nd Edition, With Tor- 
[EX 
"Book T. In England EIP + A Painter в 
Book I. In 4-4 k IL In Bootland. 
Book III. In "ТҮҮ sesse 150 
Thoughta about Art., — 2,00 
The wn Rive: 
Tho 
Chapters on 
RAMILTON (GAIL), сым World. PariSes- ш 
Sund World: Part First 2. 12% 
N's 
1. Metaphysica! Lectures PITE] 
z Yeotures ——— saos e —— 4.30 
1 a Wo — 
ey . e imma vous 
Twice-Told Talos, .— ^ eN 
Mossos from an Old Manse 
Ths Bossies Lotter, and The Blithedale 
The aces of the Seven Gables, and The 
now Se 
The Marble & 
e Eng Note -Booka. 
The American Note- Books. 
The French and Italian No 


te-Books, 

Our Old Home, and Septimius Felton, 

HIGGINSON’S 1 N Qut-Door Papers. 

is my Li font Mack Regiment 
rm: айл 
Atlantic Казаув 

Oldport Days .. 

r 1,8'8 (WILLIAM D.) Their Wed- 


HUGO'S (V.) New Novel, “ ебу туге", 
HUMBOLDT ALEXANDER VOR). gars of, 


175 


lated fro: ө German, 3vols 
three portrait. a es ТЕТРА "TM 


HUME'S (DA VID) Essays and Life, . 


HUNT'S (Mus, HELEN). Nu., 
Bita of lo. Pm ТҮҮНҮ оф 


HUXLEY'8 Man's темы in Nature. 
On the Origin of & 


INGELOW'B8 (JEAN) Poems.. sss. 
The Monitions of tbe Unseen., А 
Songs of Sven MPH: E 


INGELOW'B (JEAN) er от a аке: | 


Studie for Btories 
Stories told to 
Beries 
А Alster’s * 
Mopsa the Fairy; rw: Sto 
e (ROBT,G.) The Gods and Офе. 


S SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 

No. L Forms of Water, tn Clouds, Rain, 
чега, Ice, and Glaciers. Ву John Tyn- 

п. Physics and Politics; or, Thon ie oz 

the Application of the Principlea 
“Natural Selection,” and КЕРШЕ 

to Political Socloty. By Walter Bagehot. 1. 


Ts 


е Doctrine ............. TE 
VIL. Animal motion, LN 1 140 


п йау, 


a ln 


J. Fireside Mr. 
— ым 


tion te Universal alio | 


HDI —yͤ— õkkõ 


r wad — 


“end their d (BAMU. 
and their 
India ,.... 


JOBEPHUS. The whole Works of Pia 
Josephus, the Jewish Historian. D: 


JOWETT. The t Trans- 
lated into X hy wha n rgd intro: 
cons | ‚ Jowett, Master 
8 
EERE (ORPHEUS О). Versatilities, Poems, ` 
Patriotic, Bentimenta! and Humorons...... 2. 


LEOKY (W. E. H.) History of the Rise 
A of tha Виш of Ae in 


"m 


PME m — 6.00 
tus (o 4 —— 2 vo.. . 6.0% 
LEGGE’S Confucius’ Life and Teashings.. 
Confucius and Ohinese Casas 2 
кадата 2 Nathan the — Tinè- 
LEWEB' gen of Common Lite. 1 yos 34 
Biogre; Philosoph: 
ita de n Greece down to the ee 
Dag. eee ee LOD 


Oreed.. x% 
LEWES (G, H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 1.59 


"0 me А 
. Nn. N aaie 
LOSGFELLOW'A (H. W.) Poems, Portals 


LOWELL'S (J. R.) Poems. 3 vols .. 
The RET Pupors. First Seri: 
The w Papers. 


LOWELL (Мда, А, C.) Posies for Children. 
LUBBOCK DOK (SER. SOF JORN). o ol Финза- 
f Han. 
рооза ни 
LYELL'8 Principles of Geology. e B00 
MANDA GEORGE. E 
— 2 « * ô on 


“+ —y[— 22 


MABRTINEAU ys, Philosoph- 
T: АП JAMES ) Bay Per vol.. e. 


¥. D. Ground 
ма E v4 D. Are үм and 


MERIVALE'S team Оо: ыйа 
the Roman in ; x ка 
Conversion of 


15 


His 
hree Kaan ym аа 


Epi Bonga ofthe drr. 12 


arre —ůũ2ö. 323 


MIVART (BT. GEO.) on the denen, of 
Bpecioa a 


MORLEY (PROF, JOHN, Hat S 
а vola... УЙ STOUN Брес v 


X 


eo mik М.А. 
ede 
The Same. Béco EN 
с from & German Woi 


Lectures on the Веіепое of Religion =” 208 
WASH TY PETROLEUM v). Swingin’ Н Round 


ТОЛОО —＋h l D 


Bes from Kentuoky...... 


The Soul, ite Borro ane 1 

vey n Ha on we ta 9 2.00 

the Future, аа Organisation of 
Philanth: " . 175 

Thelsm, Doctrinal and Practical.. 


РАВЕЕН (THEODONM) A ошын ot 


Matters Pertaining to 22 eee Т] 
c sna x 4.80 
Additional Speeches, Adareases, and Osoa- 
gional Berm. 2 vols.. iens B0 
Oritical and Miscellaneous Weiti Рр 1.40 
Historic Americans,—Frankli: ashing- 
ton, Adama, and ad Jeferson, "With au In- 
troduction b: v. O, B, ham... 1. 
The Trial ot — Parker for the Mis- 
Как ofa Бре сла, камаа Нап { 
napping; ë Defence. . 1.50 
ho two Christmas Celebrations . B. I. 
and MDOOOLY, A Christmas Story... 60 


PARSONS (ZEPORHILUBJ The Infinite 
апа the Flute наана о нан 1.00 


ty 
Men, Women, and Ghosts . 
Hedy LETTERE > 
The Silent Partner. ee 
What to Woar 7/7. mn— 1 


PROQTER'S (ADELAIDE К Booms, Por- 
tralt. Cabinet Edition.. Nempe 2.00 


BONGE 
2.5 h Introductory. 


30 aeg. (A. Da Walden; or, Life ш 


r 
A 


— — many Pilates, Charts, 


Reeearches. W. ers M 
е ТЫА 
z Ba үч . See ащ 
Ey: on tromomy: А LÀ Вен rios of Papers 
The eb lt Plates and TW — Bomesy, oag 
and Physical Conditions, with Three La- 


эраниттт (UHBIBTINA 8.) A er ot 


BOHELLEN (H.) Spectrum Analysis, in ita 
to Terrestrial Substanoes, 
e бошайайов one nmi 


DIDIT 


Prot. Hurley, TB. 
2. Piruoe 4 "y Balfour Stewart.” With ii- 


4 

2 

«еа, err E 
I. B., F. ГЕР 1 = 

Lm 


d m 
scorra Waverley Novels, 25 vols.. 
BOOTT'8 (THOMAS) The тле 

Jesus. Boson Haitian LERA or * 
BMILES'8 (SAMUEL.) уан — 


en c en Education, Intel. 


20 4 
fe Princ: Dt è * 


Зивара: Moral, Political, and JEsthotic. ... . 

Lr tions of Universal Progress, 8 
ection of hda bost Paporn.. 

Social Station; or, The Couditions po 
alto Huiman Tor юше, nat 
the Fust of them 


ЕТЕТ 


— 22 * 


TE 


Boclology 
Dy ao Mss Boc ology. 


MEL, мао 


Parte ty Th, and 


2 


Univercal Р TO£ TOM. 


STOWE Kt ВИКОШИН.) Рик and 
White Iyun — 
(Сыл Tom's САМО, . eee eee rt eee 


STELVAN (D. F.) The Old Faith and the 


New Lite ‘of Jesus." Authorised Бшш: 28 


ton. 2 vol. . — 2, те 
TAINIG H. — History of Xugilsh Liters- 


The he Class Room Taine. Histo 
өш, ора Таше, Ногу ог D7 


тле 


85 e 


ohn 


ЛОО 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poema ............ La 
ТНАОКЕЕВА Ү'В (W. M.) Novels, Ho 
жш, Complete in 6 volumes. Р — ыз 
The шев. 


owca 
Adventures of Philip, 
Pendennis, 


The " 

Esmond, and Love! the Widower, 
Miscellaneous Writings. Household Edi- 
Uniform with the Novels Com- 
tein & vols. With 282 Portrait. Per vol. 
This edition includes all 
eat English editions X6 
making It, with the novels, th 
complete ray in the 


TEAXTEN (fu (Маз, CELIA) Among thes 
Bhoals.... eere sass. ss LE 


T 


Heat as Mode of Load 
n Bound.. 


eee tan 3 


Lessons in Electricit 
Addreas 858 Bri 


h Axso'n at Belíaat.. 
TYTLER (BABAH.) Old Masters and their 


Modern Painters and their Faintinga. ...... 

VOTERT EV.OHARLES.) The Sling and 
the Stone. 8 Vols. and V. each 

Vols III. IV. and VI., each 


ly teed (OHARLES D.) My Busan fa 


— Me 


Mor Jy OHN.) American 
Theodore Parker. 


Chatnetor eie tio Nen 1 
The Literature of the Age of — 
in ita Conditions 
nahington and the Revolution m 
WHITNEY M T D. M A Bummer i» 
We diris; Y: (Home Віту 
Beal Folks . 


The Other Girls 
Pansies, A volum 
wares (JOHN G.) Poems, 2 тош... 
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ADDRENM 1; 


THE INDEX 


231 Washington St., Boston 


THE INDEHX--OCTOBER 4, 1877. 


O 


HRISTIANITY AND INFI- 
DELITT! 


4 DISOUSSION BETWEEN 


Rev. G. H. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seaker. 


SUBJECTS DISCUBSED + 


Part I. The Relative Services of Christian - 
ity and Infidelity to American inde- 
pendence. 


Part II. The Relative Services of Christlan- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part IU. Is there a stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 

A thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent poat-paid by mail for One 
DoMar. Address D, M, BENNETT, Pab- 
Maher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


A EOPULAR LITERARY PA- 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A Monthly Review of Literature. 
61.50 РЕВ YEAR. 


rice of the LITERARY WORLD 
the reach of all, 
The LrTERARY WORLD is now in its eighth 
‚апа has won а high i poslin among the 
rary authorities erica. It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted exclusively to books, із comprehen- 
sive in ita views of current literature, and 
abeolu independent in its judgments, 
Ite usefulness all who are interested in 
teratura ia conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing testimoniata from the most eminent 
Иќегагу judges. 


The low 
puts it wi 


We do not know of any publication that 
ves so much valuable information and 
est criticism of books in во compact and 
cheap form as this....It deserves a wide 


vantage.— Manchester (V. Н.) у , 
It ls now а journal which neither the res 
of the literary world, nor hardly any one 
else who is anybody of any consequence, can 
very well do without. Ita purpose, plan, 
and preparation alike entitle it to a hearty 

aud substantial welcome.— The South, 


Е.Н. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
BOX 11853, BOSTON. 


E Specimen copias sent frea. 
FROTHIN GHAM'S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
epost for the learning, mental honesty and 
in the statement of his convictions, 
sessed by the author, and for the essen- 
fiat integrity and 1 tendency of 
his apirit,"—Spriíngfleld Republican. 

“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
hy, reflected patiently,.,.It ie œ modol of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous stylo,"— Boston Globe, 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00, 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dis- 
OOUBSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
ao With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
"The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. Itisin serie and thought a su- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and olá,"—Zion's Herald. (Methodist), 


BTORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
Frontisplece. Cloth, $1.00, 


“A work of culture and taste; It will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessona of manhood Iu the simple language 
of a child,"—Springfleld Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. А 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND, A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook-Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. 8vo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the пикот, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo. 
With Portrair, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
Dust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and їое," 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Stady 

in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 

time importance of the RMessianic Idea in 

he New Testament, аз the key to the de- 

velopment of Christianity from Judaism, 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


With 


THE INDEX,231 Washington St., Boston. 


Malled, post-paid, on recelpt of price, by 


BON VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


I 8 7 6. 


Complete for the Centennia) Dar, аге now 
ready for delivery at this Office.’ Sent by 


ptirchaser's ex 
= „Іо advance. Address T 
ааМп оп Street, Boston. 


188 DEVEREUX' BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
„р —- aan 8 E Iron n-on- 
re-open on Mon 
1877. Miss Devereux refers, * others, 
to the following 


entlemen: Rev. О 
Dewey, Sheffield, 2 


.Y.; Mr. Wm. Н. Orton, Pres. 
. U. Tele h Co., N. T.; Mr. Moses H. 


rinnell, N. T. 


T H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post reo, forone year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Post-Office or $3.50. 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking ! 


Send 3-cent маар, for E. С, Walker's 
CATALOGUE of Freethought and Bclentific 
books, pamphlets, tracts, photographs, etc. 
etc.; Scent stamp for *Patriotio A dresa” of 
the National Liberal League 50 cts. for Seven 
Lectures by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, and F. E. 
Abbot's (Truths for the Times“ and ‘‘Obrist- 
fan Amendment"; and 50 cts, for Huxley's 
three Lectures on Evolution, “Two Hundred 
Questions without Answers," Underwood's 
"Influence of Christianity on Civilization," 
and a n of Со]. Ingersoll. Ad- 
Greas T es KER, FLORENCE, IOWA, 

‚ О, Box 59. 


QCIAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTBINGHAM, 15 cents. 


А. clear and effective presentation of what 
is known as Rationslism in Religion in an 
analysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 

nlus,of the life and work of one of its 
eading teachers, . 


“A brilliant and appreciative essay."— 
Boston Post. 

“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in & strong, clear ligh "— Liberal 
Christian. 


E 


tof price by THE 


Sent post-paid on recel 
x 23 у t., Boston. 


INDE 1 Washington 
REASSUE OF A FAMOUS 


A BOOK, 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 
By THEODORE РАВИЕН. 


With a Biographical Sketch by HANNAH E. 
STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
. О. B. FROTEINOHAM. 


12mo, стен. extra, $1.50; in Paper 


overs, $1.00. 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and itis bellevea 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, Since his time, have become in- 
terested in the progress of liberal opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive editton. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, Bi Washington St., Boston. 


REE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Send to Omes at 221 Washington St., Boston, Maas, 
for TRACTS. 


Answer io Four Parts: 1, Sunday in 
the Bible, 2. Sunday in Church His- 
to 3. Sunday in Maasachu- 
setts Laws. 4. The Workingman's 
Sunday, By Charles K. ipple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 
Nos, IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 cta. ; one hundred, $3. 
REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
P4 EN (Ten for 60 сїз.; one hundred, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxxrrwos for 1872, "73, 74, 78. 35 сія, 
each; for 1876 and '77 40 cents; four for 

M AND FELLOWSHIP IN, RELIGION, 

а volume of essays and addresses repre- 

senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


55 to $77 a Week to nts. 810 
NE F. O. VICKERY, fe Mano 


CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 


Addrees THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Mass 


То BOOK-BUYERBS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
ТАВ BOOKS on the 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classica] school. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 

fly and Day School for both sexes will begin 

EDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877. For Circolar 

аһа information apy to 
H'L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Maas. 


MADAME FOY'S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Imeremses in Popularity every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FOX & HARMON, 
New Haven, Cbon. 


[НЕ GODS, AND OTHER 
LEOTURES. 


By Col. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


This book contains five Lectures, enti- 
Пей severally: “The Gods," Humboldt,“ 
“Thomas Paine," “Individuality,” and Her- 
etics and Heresies.” New and cheaper edi- 
tion. Price, post-paid, 81.25. Address THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERB, 
Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(German) “ ERZIEHUNGÉ-BLA ETTEBR," 
monthly, per year, $2.13. 


(English) “THe New EDUCATION, а 
monthly tract for parenta and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 60 cents, 


(English) The “New Education" Tsacra, 
Nos. 1 and 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 


боор PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTEE, 
W. Н, SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
OHAS. VOYBEY, 
А. W. BTEVENB, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
Е. E. ABBOT, 


Ате now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpaid to any addresa 
оп receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 


graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Мааз, 


['НЕЕЕ COMPLETE SETS! 
THE INDEX for 


1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, апа 2876, 


BEVEN VOLUMES IN ALL, 


Neatly half-bound іп black morocco, can 
now be bad at this Office. These Seta have 
been collected with difficulty, and this is 
probably the 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


that will offer itself for securing a complete 
file of THE INDEX from the beginning, 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address THE INDEX, 221 Washington 
Btreet, Boston. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For a handsome Certificate of Membership 


as an 
ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


For TwEwTY-FivE DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as а 


LIFE MEMBER, 


WI be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annual or Members of it. 


The folowing extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership: 

ARTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall iu 
one dollar into the treasury shall pe enti 
to а certificate, signed by the President and 
Mart as an annual member of tbe Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shall] pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as а life-member. All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
grose of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are heraby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Libera 


e. | 
V.—. . . All charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
Tongue, and ali duy постой delegates 
rom local auxiliary Liberal Leagues о! 
{sed in accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Con m 
Annual members of the National ral 
е shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A NIZE! 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
їе the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal] League, wil be promptly 
sent on 8 according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ABTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
в written application 

rsons and accomp: 

е в charter for the formation of 
auxiliary Liberal League. 

ABTIOLR XV.—Local auxiliary Li 
Leagues organized nnder charters lasued by 
the Hoard of Directors shall be absolute) 
independent in the administration of 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowahip and efficient novperstion of the 
fresst kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual r and all ca- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall posseaa 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 

ARTIOLE XVI,—Every local auxiliary Lib- 
eral о organized in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall-be 
entitled to send ita President and Secre- 
T Але three other members sa delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


"These Charters аге beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal Le „ 
they will, if nm framed, make a fine 
ornament for any half, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Id 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 

1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
EM League to tbe people of the United 

tates. 

2. Curer RESOLUTIONS of the League, 

3, PROTEST of the Leagne against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers, 

Exrsacts from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

This i^ the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great impending contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion. It should be in tbe hands of EVERY 
VOTER,and has been published expressly 
for gratultous distribution by earnest friends 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract 
the quantity, as an excellent a 
their loca! agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 

as opportunity offers. 
Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
ress-work, and postage, on the following 
TIDB;— 

TEN COPIES,..,........ 

TWENTY-FI COPIES, 

FIFTY “ 


b. 
in 


FIVE HUNDRED 
ONE THOUSAND * 


N. B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 


chaser, without an charge for poe . 
Address NATIONAL L. L GUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
1 ; i Т 


Che 


nder. 


Three Dollars а Tear. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1l, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 407. 


CALL FOR THE FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1877. 

In obedience to the Constitution of the National 
Liberal League, organized at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberale at Philadelpbia, July First to July 
Fourth, 1876, the Directors hereby issue a call for the 
First ANNUAL CONGRESS of the League, to be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., October 26, 27, and 28, 1877. 
The best Hall in the city is engaged for those days, 
Farther particulars, including list of speakers, etc., 
will be announced hereafter, For information re- 
specting cheap hotel accommodation, reduced fares, 
etc., apply without delay to Mr. H. L. GREEN, Sala- 
manca, №. Y. 

After the hearing of reports and election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the most important business of 
the convention will be to decide whether the National 
Liberal League shall adopt a political platform and 
nominate candidates for the Presidential election of 
1880; and, if so, whether this platform shall advo- 
ente the following principles and шедапгев, to wit:— 

1. Toran SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution: including the eqhitable taxation of 
church property, secularizgtion of the public schoola, 
abrogation of Sabbatarian laws, abolition of chap- 
laincles, prohibition of public appropriations for re- 
ligious purposes, etc. 

2, NATIONAL PROTECTION FOB NATIONAL Сїтї- 
ZENS, in their equal civil, political, and religious 
rights; to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Conatitution, and afforded through the United 
States courts, 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis oF UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFBAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC; to 
be guarsnteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughly secularized public school system, and to 
permit no child within ita limita to grow up without 
а good elementary education. 

In order to give to this First Annual Congress of 
the National Liberal League the representative char- 
acter befitting the gravity of the questions which will 
come before it for decision, the Directors suggest and 
earnestly recommend to the liberals of the United 
States that they immediately organize themselves 
throughout the country in Local Auxiliary Liberal 
Leagues, each of which, on receipt of a charter, will 
be entitled to send its Preeident, Secretary, and three 
other members as DELEGATES. A large delegate 
conyention will certainly exert a powerful influence 
for good. Applications for charters, each signed by 
ten or more persons and accompanied by ten dollars, 


will secure them without delay. Charters аге indis- ` 


pensable to secure the unity of organization without 
which efficient coöperation ls impossible; but Local 
Auxiliary Liberal Leagues remain absolutely inde- 
pendent, and recognize no authority in the National 
League to control their action in any particular. 
The small fee of ten dollars (which will surely be 


grudged by no one) із only desired In order to help 
defray the necessary expenses involved in the con- 
ventions and other public work of the National 
League, which has no salaried officers. Life-member- 
ships of twenty-five dollars, annual memberships of 
one dollar, and voluntary donations, will also be 
gladly recelyed for these public purposes, Time 
presses; and it is hoped that hundreds of new Local 
Leagues will be organized forthwith, Any existing 
Liberal society can be represented In the convention 
by applying for and receiving a charter in the usual 
way, and transmitting to the Secretary a certified: 
copy of the following vote:— 

“Voted, That this society, desiring to codperate 
with the National Liberal League in the fartherance 
of ite general and specific objects, hereby declares: 
itself a Local Auxiliary Liberal League, according 
to the true intent of the Constitution of said Na- 
tional Liberal League, and has duly elected the fol- 
lowing persons to represent it at the next Annual 
Congress of the same; to wit, b , ` 


—. P 

Persons desiring full information respecting the 
history, principles, and objects of the National Lib- 
eral League, in the shape of а closely printed book 
of 190 octavo pages, can obtain it by sending for 
Equal Rights in Religion: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals. Price (reduced), in advance, 
paper covers, 75 centa; handsomely bound !n cloth, 
$1.00, 

Address the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 231 
Washington Street, Boston, 

By order of the Directors of the National Liberal 


League: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN, Secretary. 


GLIMPSES. 


Mr. EpwiN P. WHIPPLE, in his new memoir of 
Thomas Starr King, remarks: "To many of our 
present young students, ‘exegesis’ practically means 
‘exit Jesus.“ 

THE SPRINGFIELD Republican, announcing the 
proposed platform of the Rochester Congress, says: 
“They are very much mistaken if this platform will 
not some time need attentlou.“ 

A MEETING of the Boston Liberal League will be 
held Friday evening, Oct. 12, at 74 o'clock, at No, 
983 Washington Street, Room 9 (opposite Franklin 
Street), to elect delegates to the Rochester Congress, 

A CHARTER has just been Issued to another new 
Local Auxiliary Libera! League, at Palmyra, N.Y. 
The officers are J. M. Jones, Presidert; C, C. Ever- 
son, Secretary; Henry M, North, Treasurer. The 
following persons have been elected as delegates to 
the Rochester convention: John М. Jones, Joseph 
Fritts, Samuel Cosad, Lewis B. Keeler, and A. R. 
Sherman. Numerons other Leagues are reported as 
abont to organize. 

SIGNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition of the National Liberal League have 
been received as follows since our last acknowledg- 
ment: from Miss М, Augusta Kellogg and others, 
Hyde Park, Mass., 139; from Mr. Walter Walker, 
Р. M., Farmington, Utah, 42; from Mr. С, A. Seck- 
ler, Perry, Iowa (in addition to 53 formerly reported), 
13; from Mrs. Almira L. Tracy, Peterboro, М. Y., 
120. Total thus far acknowledged—8, 308. 

INFORMATION is sent from Rochester that dele- 
gates to the approaching convention of the National 


Liberal League will be entertained at the hotela in 
that city at the reduced price of two dollars a day. 
Negotiations with the railroad companies are also 
making for excursion tickets from New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, and. Cleve- 
land; and the arrangements, when completed, will 
be announced. Mr. Green writes: All things look 
well, We shall have а very large Congress—you can 
be sure of that.“ 

DeLancey CRITTENDEN, Esq., of Rochester, 
N. T., informs us that a local Committee of Recep- 
tion has been appointed by the friends of the Na- 
tional Liberal League in that city. He writes: “1 
would refer all you can to the Brackett House,—one 
of the best and most centrally located.” A letter 
from the managers of the Brackett House puts the 
rates for members of the Congress down to $2.00 a 
day. Mr. Green also writes: There is no doubt that 
good boarding-houses will take people at $1.00 а day, 
and many liberals will open their houses free." The 
thanks of the Directors are due for the hearty and 
efficient coóperation of the local friends of the Con- 
gress, 

A RECENT I88UE of the New York Times says: 
“The ministers of the gospel, who held a meeting to- 
day, во far forgot their calling as to gloat over the 
downfall of Morton, because he opened the gates of 
the Exhibition on Sunday. The Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Nevin said that when he heard the Intelligence he felt 
a joy somewhat like. the children of Israel, who, 
after they passed through the Red Sea, looked back 
on Pharaoh who did not get through, The Rev. Dr. 
W. О. Johnstone said that although one man had 
fallen by the hand of God, the Ministerial Union 
would show themselves very recreant if they took no 
further steps in the matter. The Rev. George W. 
McLaughlin said this was the time for those who be- 
lieve іп Jesus Christ to stand up fairly on the ques- 
tion. Suppose one man falla and another occupies 
hie place, does that change the purpose of the cor- 
poration? This ls about а falr sample of the manner 
in which the ministers of’Philadelphia demeaned 
themselves to-day, Instead of taking thé fallen brother 
by the hand.“ 


IN ADDITION to the speakers mentioned last week, 
we are now enconraged to hope that Mrs, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Mr. William J. Potter may be pres- 
ent at the Rochester Congress. Mrs. Stanton writes: 
Most gladly would I be with you to take part In the 
discussion of those vital principles of republican gov- 
ernment announced іп your ‘Call,’ if my regular 
lyceum engagements do not interfere. From the first 
of October to the last of May, I cannot promise any 
day with certalnty; but I may be near Rochester the 
last of this month, and, if I can, I will attend the 
Congress." Mr. Potter writes, after mentioning pri- 
vate reasons that may possibly prevent his attend- 
ance: "I want to go very much. The proposed po- 
litical platform, whether adopted or not (and I am 
by no means sure that the time Is not ripe for It). 
brings up very important principles which must en- 
sure Interesting and serious discusaion—a discussion 
Ishould like to hear, If not take part in. The point 
of national protection for national citizens Is 
especially attractive. It has long seemed to me an 
outrage and a shame that the federal government 
cannot protect by the Constitution its citizens from 
gross injustice and abuse." Hon. Ellzur Wright, of 
Boston, if unable to be present, promises to send а 
paper on ‘Republican Taxation,” especially with ref- 
erence to the taxation of church property; and Mr. 
Theron C. Leland, of New York city, will read a 
paper on “Organization.” Many others who have 
been Invited still remain to be heard from. P. S.— 
Hon. Geo. W. Julian, of Indiana, writes: “I may 
be able to arrange matters Bo as to attend, but It will 
be uncertain." Rabbi Max Laudsberg, of Roches- 
ter, will give ап address, ч 


i 
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THE INDEX --OCTOBER 11, 1877. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
OFFICERS ; - 


{НҮ 
кр. 


Ы 


r- Washington Street, Botton, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary. 


D. Y. KILGORE. 
Н.В. WILLIAMS. 


Executive Committee, 


[The remaining States and Territories are to be represented 
on this Committee by future appointment, as provided in the 
Constitution.) 

Finance Committee. 


Н. 8. WILLIAMS, Chairman,..........-...24 Temple Place, Boston. 
Mus. SARAH В. OTIS, .... N venue, Boston. 
HARLAN P. HDB. eae 231 Washington gt., Boston. 


N. . — For further information, apply to the Seoretary, 
as aboye. 


‚ RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we * the offer of the Boston INDEX 

to be our official organ of c®mmunication with the publio, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything sine pub- 
lished In its columns and claim no control or uenoe in 
ta general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBEBALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other eccleatastioal 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


3. We demand that the empl t of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legialatures, [^ the navy бест and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, sball be discontinued. 

8. We demand that all public apyropriatina for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian oharabter 
shall conse. 

4. We demand that all lous services now sustained 

the government shall be al hed; and be, gen that 

— une 9 Lek ваха in the разно ооой, whether optensi- 
эла ook or avow: аза religions - 

p, shall be prohibited. 4 og ысы 

б. We demand that the appuintmen the President of 
the United States or by the — — various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
In all other departments of the government shall be sbol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
. the Sabbath в be re- 


8, We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that ali laws 
shall be conformed to the Oo» c» of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Iberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the ent States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial те n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed aad Administered LM а purely sec фан: and that 
ы ohanges s prove to end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, end pramplly made. 


te — 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far às the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
по organisation, оар be justly or trutbfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or ita explicit approval. 

.M FRANCIS Е. ABBOT. 


‚ LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


To which Charters have been issued by the 
National Liberal League. E 


Teed . B. 
- Mansfelde, Jultus F r, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
a Naber, "Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILUENOUS.—$Ófficers not eee) Ч 
Issued to А, W. Cadman, Mrs. D. M. Cadman, 8. W. 
Sample, David Prince, В. A. Nance, C. Н, Dunbrack, 
ку А Маек, Hattie X. 


W. 
Hammond, and others. 


PRILADELPRIA, PENNSYLYANIA,—Preaident, Carrie B. Kil- 
gore; Becretary, Meron Bohrer. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Libera] League. 


Мтантоотт, Wrscomstn.—President, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch. e 
Issued to Anton Brassen, Fred. Clüussen, J. Runge, 
Ir. Louis Zander, S. Damon, Ferd. Heyroth, Louis Hey- 
roth, Fred. Zander, Fred. Halberg, Ernst Husen, and 
Fred. Brassch. 


CHELSEA, MABBACHUSZETTS,—President, D, Goddard Cran- 
a W. Toohey. 


on; Beeretary, J. Н. 
Issued to the President and on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. ' 


dike, J. Harrison, T. С. Mallon, А. F. Lochead, and 
ts. 


2 = 4 — Orson Brooks; Secretary, 

H. n. 

Issued to the President and Secretary om behalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 

Parmer HALL, Bostox.—_{Officers not yet re * 

Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. Mendam, Klizur 
MADE B. F. Underwood, David Kirkwood, James 
b Harris, G. H. Foster, Н. P. Hyde, Robert Cooper, 8. R. 

Urbino, John 8. Verlty. 


UN. B.- Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 
which have neglected to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.] 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


Of the National Liberal League. 


[Bee alphabetical list of 170 Charter-Members, in Equal 
Rights in Religion; Report of the Centennial Congress of Lib- 
erals, pages 181-183.] 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Of the National Liberal League. 


JACOB HOFFNERB, Cincinnati, О, 
DAVID F£ROUBSON, Waupun, Wis. 

E. F. Новівот, Albany, N. Y. 
CHARLES A, GURLEY, Pulaski, N. V. 
Mas, К. Р. ABBOT, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Of the National Liberal] League. 


IVAN PANIN, Boston, Maas. 

FRANK ВАООМ, Boston, Mass. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, Morgan City, La. 
F. A. ANG Paasaic City, N. 

B. ровонив, Charleston, 8. C. 

Т. W. Hiccixson, Newport, R. I, 
JOEN G. JENKINS, Denver, Col. 
Miss F. 8. N 


JOHN C. GRIERSON, Jacksonville, Ш. 
Өтівявт BILLINGN, Chicopee, Mass, 
„JORN M. ARNOLD, Boston, Masa, 

T. M. Lams, Worcester, Mass. 

С. A. STMPSUR, eaxonvilie, Mass. 


JOSEPH YORK, Meadville, Pa. 
á ‘£8, Jr., Boston, Maas. 
F. Ө.Ё:хокЕ, Bella Sylva, Ра. 
PRESTON DAY, Castana, lowa. 


E. V. ABBOT, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. S. ABBOT, Cambridge, Mass. 

Beny. F. SMITH, Dedham, Maas. 

E. T. BiLLINGB, Boston, Mass. 

L. A. 8axox, New Orleans, La. 

MRS. E. L. Saxon, New Orleans, La. 
Таквох О. LELAND, New York, N. Y. 
WALTER F. JORNSON, Cleveland, О. 
Ww. H. HAMLEN, Boston, Mass. 

Mes. L. C. SLEEPER, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
H. B. MoNAIS, Danaville, N. Y. 

8. L. Surrg, West Winfield, N. Y. . 
Miss MAGGIE DEVOR, Jordan, Ind. 

JAS. HUMPHBEYS, Boston, Mass, 

Miss MATILDA GODDAED, Boston, Masa. 
Miss So r RIA B. CARTER, Andover, Mass. 
A. R. HINOREB, Burr Oak, Mich, 

Jas. WILLIAMS, Springs, Pa. 

J. M. BARNES, ayette, Va. 

Cras. NASE, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss ELIZ. T. NA, Worcester, Maas, 
Go, BTICKNEY, Grand Haven, Mich. 

E. C. DARLING, 8 Mass. 

Miss ARETHUSA HALL, Northampton, Mass. 
L, SPAULDING, Norfolk, Va. 

F. E. NIPHEE, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHAB. M. CUYLER, Albany, N.Y. 

С. F. GARD, Hillsboro, Col. 

JORN VERITY, Cambridge, Mass, 

L. T. Boron, Modoc, Col, 

W. HANFOBD, Etna, N. Y. 

M. L, WEEMS, Columbia, Texas. 

ABB. ROTH, . Ра. 

W. A, DuTTON, Cleveland, О. 

B. M. Suits, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRANKLIN Goo; rtland, N. Y, 
WALTER C. WEIGHT, Boston, Maas. 
Wu. B. CLARK, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
GEORGE RIKER, New Philadelphia, О. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Orange, N.Y. 

Mas. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tenafly, N.J. 


оой, NibxaskA.— President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
of ding: 2s nage Ра; 3 


"Phe 


: > 600 is King. 


E 


Ars FROM А ERRMOR BY BEV. HUNTINGDON LYMAN, 
* 4 OF TEIANOLR, N.Y, 
Exxr.— The Lord is our Judge; the Lord is our Law-giver; 
the Lord is opr King.—dsaish XIII., 22. 
I have in hand а theme which comes to you less in 
ner character of parishioners than in that of pat- 
obs. 
grateful acknowledgment, "Was lt posible, then, 
gment. ая possible, then. 
when the grace was so fresh, to forget God, whose 
hand had wrought for us on both aides of the воа? 
Alas! во it was. Fo ulness was the plea. When 
Dr. Rodgers exp his grief, on mee Hamil- 
ton, that the name of God was not in the Uonstltu- 
tion, he M, “Indeed, Doctor, we forgot it.” 


is not so flagrant zs would 


have design ; yet in view of the doom 
impending over "ll the nations that forget God” the 
substitution affords very Imperfect relief. If ingrat- 
itude be mitigated, danger remains. Still, the anoma- 
lous fact meets us, — God has no standing in our Con- 
stitution. К 

We have good citizens who, upon the whole, regret 
the omission, yet are blind to the consequences 
which now, like meteoric disturbances forecasting the 
earthquake, are looming and flashing around. The 
rude shock із at band which muat open all eyes to see 
the excellent service which a few words inserted in 
our supreme law, acknowledging Jesus In the dignit 
which our text asserts for him, would have pony cen d 
At what disadvantage would those few words have 
placed all that nefandous array, who are conventing 
and resolving and vociferating, intent by hue and cry 
to eject God and all tradition of his agency and au- 
thority from the political domain. 

If the plea of forgetfulness may extenuate the 
omission of God from the Conatitution, credulity is 
burdened beyond ite strength when asked to accept 
that plea for the omission of God from the o 
The most elementary idea of an oath makes it an 
appeal to something higher and holier than the heart 
from which it issues, But the oath prescribed for 
our highest officers springs from themselves and re- 
turns to themselves, and there ends, Like Noah’s 
dove, it goes forth, but finding nothing upon which 
to alight, comes back to the ark. It ie virtually thie: 
I swear to support the Constitution; I will upon honor. 
He who believes that this nullity was enacted with- 
out a clear perception of its character, has an inad- 
equate Idea of the astuteness of the men of the time. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the chief part of 
the Congreas were izant of the chicane. An 
engineer may as readily be supposed to project a 
bridge Into the air, forgetting to provide an abutment 
for the other end. 

The jugglers of India astonish the spectators in 
the arena by throwing one end of а rope high in the 
air while they hold fast the otherend. Presently an 
elephant appears walking slowly down the sloping 
rope, then another,'then another, The great inter- 
esta of our country are elephants that pass over а 
way of equal рег] on liké equivocal support. "This 
is blasphemy, for it is а mockery oe that solemn rite 
instituted by the command, Thou shalt ewear by 
his name.” 

Still, well-meaning men will say “our land és 
Christian If it be not so nominated in the bond,“ and 
it will be no more Christian if the oath be recovered 
from its absurdity, or if Jeaus be named in the capac- 
— ke Supreme Ruler, while a move to mend the law 

1 arouse all Jewry and all Pandemonium to battle 
array. ' . 

Dear conservators of peace! The news of last 
yearhas not reached you yet. Your caution does 
credit neither to your courage nor your intelligence. 
While you are practising a velvet tread lest you dis- 
quiet the sleepers, Jewry and Pandemonium are alert 
and rampant. Strong bulls have beset your camp. 
Listen, snd you shall hear them rosr out of Bashan 
and thunder from Edom. 

I have before me the proceedings of the ‘Liberal 

ue" which was in session on the fourth of July, 
1876, t Philadelphia. It seems you did not know 
that you are upon the defensive, Read the papers, 
Our failure to-acknowledge God in our organic law 
returns upon ns thís da alarming reaction in the 
shape of assaulting Philistines, and in the loom of 
indefinite evil impending. That sad omission first 
made a pretext for the retraction of our Christianity 
in a public transaction with Tripoli, a Mohammedan 
power in 1797, “We are not a Christian nation,” 
said Mr. Morris in а deprecating tone, That chicane 
secured for us а treaty! Peter denied his Christian- 
ity from fear,—we from policy. 

The President of the League is a man who givee 
special prominence to the position that be is nota 
Christian in fact or In sympathy. The Vice-Presi- 
dents are Atheists, Jews, Splritlsts, with a mingling 
of Reverends. The proceedings are given with a 
manly frankness as follows, all witnessing that 
Christianity has no confessors in that fraternity :— 


EXTRACTS PROM THE BESOLUTIONS, 


"All American citizens possess an equal right to 
enjoy for seven days of the week all public libraries, 
art galleries, museums, parks, gardens, thorough- 
fares, or other institutions or facilities for the support 
of which they are taxed. 

“The State secularization question can never ba 
got out of politics until it is settled forever by being 
settled right. 

“Other thinge being equal, we will vote for such 
candidates as favor this object and withhold our votes 
from such as oppose It. 

“All religious exercises should be prohibited In the 
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public schools; . .. and to allow In these schools the 
present practice of Bible-reading, prayer, and ві 

of religious hymns, or the use of text-books whi 
are so written as to inculcate religious dogmas of any 
quud, Hs qut acq: viti Eo dade classes of 
citizens. 

„We deny emphatically the right of tbe President 
to issue a civil proclamation of any religious fast or 
festival; . . . and we protest against jhe recent procla- 
mation of President Grant inviting the people to cel- 
ebrate the fourth of July by religious observances, 

“The closing of the International Exhibition on 
Sunday is a fresh usurpation of — power by the 
Church, .. and a monstrous denial of the геи 
equality of all citizens who disbelieve in the alleged 
sacred character of Sunday. 

The conversion of the United States government 
into a missionary society by the present administra- 


tion which bas made it an avowed object to Christ- 


lanlze the Indlans“ ie another encroachment on the 
principle of secular government. 

“The stamping of the inscription ‘In God we truat’ 
on the national со! Is analogous {ов the 
stars from the national flag and inserting the cross in 
their stead, or throwing down the atatue of Liberty 
from the nstlonal capitol and setting up that of the 
Virgin Mary in Its place, and such encroachments on 
the secular character of the government should call 
forth the loud and awift rebuke of an outraged 
2 

е e receives from the Michigan State As- 
sociation of Spiritista its able and earnest statement, 
and tenders thanks for ita assurance of coöperation.” 

It resolvea that 'we regard the bust of Thomas 
Paine, now on our platform. executed in marble by 
Sidney H. Morse for presentation to the city, as a noble 
and fit testimonial of hia herolc and patriotic public 
career." The sentiments that I shall further quote 
are those of the President and editor of the League, 
and are conatructively theirs eince with full knowl- 
oe n ши £t. Tn elected him to да eX dig- 
nity in t. e preacher quo at lengt 
the T of Liberalism which are familiar to our 
readers. 

It la pretty easy to understand these Demande in 
the main. е churches must be taxed, This they 
could well afford, if a fair return were made to them 
for the education imparted by them in which the 
rich and the poor participate, А school is main- 
tained In everychurch. It has been thought deco- 
rous to acknowledge God daily in the halle of legisla- 
tion, and a cmm have been invited to lead In tbe 
observance, Chaplains have been sent out with 
our armies, charged with the duty of ministering to 
the dying and of c for the living. Iż has been 
thought good for the welfare of soclety to shut chap- 
lains in with our prisoners, that they may be re- 
formed and saved. It haa been thought that the 
orth . о God was conservative of the rights 
of property, life, and justice, All thle le obnoxious 
to the liberals, and they demand that the oath be 
abolished, the reference to God found on our coins 
be erased, thankagivings be suppressed, the hymne 
which the ljttle ones sing In our schools be allenced, 
chaplains be disc {гош prisons, navies, and 
legislative halls, and that “our entire political system 
shall be founded and administered on a purely secu- 
lar basis, and that whatever changes shall be found 
necessary to this end ahall be consistently, unflinch- 
ingly, and promptly made.” While these Demands 
are frank and plain, a shadow of ambiguity resta 
upon the single phrase that makes against ‘Christian 
morality," and require that “all laws be conformed 
to the requirements of natural morality." Who 
knows precisely what natural morality is? The Fe- 
— people, when in their natural condition, poles 

we afforded examples, But Christian morality has 
latterly made such inroads even among them, that It 
would be difficult to find natural morality In 
inadmixture even in Fejee. According to the 
scheme, natural morality is by-and-by to be brought 

into law, when doubtléss it will be defined, It (5 no 
idle pruriency that make» the demand for a defini- 
Hon; it might savor of cynicism, therefore, to dis- 
courage it. 

A scrutiny of the proceedings, has, I think, been 
rewarded by a discovery of the thing as it presenta 
Maelf to the President of the League. Ап eplsode 
in thelr proceedings, please remember, afforded an 

rtanity for laudation, evoked by the buat of 
homes Paine which stood before them. Call to 
mind the terms of panegyric in which they recalled 
his excellent qualities. Here is ourclew. Those 
who have had accesa ө ап ampler biography of this 
remarkable man, have observed that while practising 
& broad morality, no of Christian morality ob- 
trudes. We follow him from his home ір England, 
through all hls tolle in this country,—in his transac- 
* dons with the Congress of that „ and with the 
men of Revolutionary times in scenes of social and 
domestic life (for he malntalned what, for lack of a 
graphic word, we call domestic); and then we follow 

im to France, admiring the unbroken consíatency 
of his entire course. He realizes what in jeg 
sclence is known “‘a prophetic specimen" . ng 
Ше mode that is to be. Indeed, not the President 
himself, nor any member of the League, can excel 
him as a model of natural morality, nor need they 
desire it. And this it is that bas secured to him his 
post-mortuary fame. 

Christian nforality has much In common with the 
Ten Commandments. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,—or covet. e President of the e 
{a on record against morality of this sort, and the life 
of thia hero comes up to his ideal. Here, then, in 
the life of Palne, we have an object-lesson defining 
this occult phrase natural morality. His morality 
sums up his whole conspicuity. No instructed man 
le во fond, certainly, as to suppose that if Paine had 


been а devotee of Christian morality, that anything 
In his history would have attracted to him any favor 
from the body who have indorsed him. When the 
qualities of *patriotism'" and ''heroism" are attrib- 
uted to Paine, nothing in his life corresponds to the 
significance which tbose terms define when applied 
to Adams or Henry, and those who knew him think 
ey won start off to find some cabalistic or pick- 
wickian sense in which the history of the subject 
and the eulogy of the League may harmonise. ey 
need not search so far. The same adjective that 
qualifies his morality will solve all questions, Nat- 
ural heroism, natura otiam, natural moral- 
ity were the distinctive features of Thomas Paine. 

To say that success to the TAA impossible, is 
to contradict facts that have y passed into 
history, In several seats of inflaence—great citles— 
partial зосома alights upon thelr banners... . All 
this presents the surface-aspect only. The scope of 
operation is far deeper than yet appears, A few preg- 
nant words cover a meaning that reaches down to 
the deepest foundations of society, and if carried ont 
will destroy it. Look at these words :— 

„Our entire political system shall be founded npon 
a purely secular basis, and whatever changes shall be 
found MOM to this end shall be consistently, un- 
flinchingly, and promptly made.“ 

No civilized community has ever stood upon such 
a basis as is here proposed; пог can It. I pronounce 
that that theory put in practice, not only destroys all 
religion but all sclenee. Every advanced ntudy in 
our schools must be cancelled when that rule obtains. 
But the writer of these words meant all that the 
mean, as in witnessed by the acrimony with whi 
he strikes at any phrase lu which the name of God 
occurs. n some of our coins із stamped the le- 
gend, In God we trust." What a spasm and what 
- outflow of virus did that little phrase provoke in 
the e! . 

The decree quoted above will require that every 
sentence found in our echool-books that suggests the 
being or agency of God shall be * en a Indeed, 
the work is begun and advanced. е Bible Is inter- 
dicted in the schools of New York, Chicago, Roch- 
ester, and I know not how many other cities; and 
while I preach, the following action has been taken 
In Chicago: the physical geography of Gu 
which stande in the first rank of school-booka, 
been proscribed by the Board of Education in Chi- 
cago, —.— it teaches this ‘‘sectarian dogmn,’’ that 

Creator organized this world upon а plan. These 
are the objectionable words: The conclusion ів irre- 
alstible,—that the entire globe is a grand organism, 
every feature of which is the outgrowth of a definite 

aliy noted ihai the theory alas hich the Chicago 
ully no at the theory t w. 
censors of expurgation level their artill is nota 
r dogma but a sclentific result. Mr, Guyot 
hed gone over every latitude of the earth’s surface 
for his data, and in the end he states his.conclusion, 
His result is sectarlan in the same sense as Mr. 
Tyndall's, who, after laborious experimenta, con- 
cludes by saying, Heat ів з mode of motion," thereby 
contradic the ancient dictum, “Heat Is latent ca- 
loric brought out," or Hulton’s plutonic theory 
against the neptunlan, concerning the origin of 
rocks. The action at Chicago then goes to this absurd 
extent, that no sclentific result must be stated in 
schools if it happens to colnclde with thelstic belief, 

But wé have not reached bottom yet, When the 
new statuar, shall appear that enforce this scheme, 


we shall 

Be it enacted, it shall not be lawful for teacher or 
pupilla in anatomy while studying the eye to talk 
about wisdom and contrivance, because by implication 
the idea of a person who la wlee and contriving is 
suggested thereby. 

“It shall be unlawful for any teacher to affirm that 
the ultimate condition of matter le atomic, and that 
the atoms are uniform in shape and size, becauae the 

upils will be led to think that this could not have 
ppened without personal agency. It shall be an- 
la to teach or to say that k was designed to 
nourish the calf, In history 16 shall be unlawful to 
say that such а man was raised up for the occasion; 
or, that one event prepared the way for a succeeding 
one, on account of the dangerous implication hidden 
under the word prepared. Nor it be taught 
that one event in history is intelligently related to 
any other event. For obvious reasons it shall be un- 
lawful to teach the class in geology that there were 
ngs to the various races of vegetable or an- 

imal life, or that there were any such things as 
‘prophetic species,’ aa geologists ly teach, etc, 
Do not teach that salt, marble, coal, gold, or any- 
thing else was stored up in the earth for future use. 
Do not teach that the breaking up,of the earth'a 
crust was intended to make the deposits accesaíble,'" 

The teacher may affirm “things are as they are“; 
or, that "it ao happened." Yes, my hearers, these 
changes in the ools are to be “consistently, un- 
filnchingly, and promptly made.“ 

I trust that it ів seen that education, as the term ia 
popularly understood, la impossible under this regl- 
men. . . . Let it be understood that no wisdom, 
power, intent, design, nor adaptation ia to be found in 
chemistry, anatomy, geology, or in any work abova 
human achievement, and the human mind is so con- 
stituted that It will revolt against application. It 
cannot be drawn to those studies, For my own 
I would as acon study Radford’s Annals of the. 
rian Oyster-beds, In seven quarto volumes, with copi- 
ous foot-notes, wood-cuts, and appendix, as to study 
history under these conditions, 

The Lord, because we have f him, has 
allowed this murky menace to confront us. What 
shall we do? Put in our Constitution the words of 
our text, “THE LORD ts OUR JUDGE; THE LORD іа 
OUR LAW-GIVEB; THE LORD 18 OUE Кїңө.”—РМа- 
delphia Christian Statesman, Sept. 6, 


? HENAN'S GOSPELS. 


Panis, Ang. 22, 1877. 
M. Ernest Renan has sdded s fifth volume to his 


History of the Origina of Christianity. After the 
SUC" ka DA on . ect andi lnformá hia 
с , he gives us the s," an ormsa his 
readers that, ss hé could not exhaust the difficult 
subject of the authorship of the Gospels In one vol- 
ume, the series will therefore include a sixth volume. 
There is something traly admirable in the serenity of 
Renan; he continues hie researches and his studies 
as quietly as a Benedictine monk: impavidum ferlent 
ruin. Not that he is indifferent to the misfortunes 
of his time and of bis country; he has ehown in his 
Réforme Intellectuelle et Morale de la France that he 
can feel as well as think; but Nature has given him а 
sweet and calm disposition, a great;aimplicity of heart 
and an almost dlike faculty of curiosity, which 
preserves him from melancholy and sadness, He, be- 
sides, discovered long ago that intellectual labor is 
the perta pe the only, remedy against acute men- 
tal anfferings. e astronomer who studies the moye- 
ments of a double star 18, for a while, far away from 
the present; so are the historian and the critic. The 
traveller, says Bolleau, cannot escape his own thoughta : 

Lo chagrin monte en oroupe et galope avec іш." 
Travel {в too easy, The same can hardly be sald 
of Renan’s favorite science of exegesis. To all the 
difficulties of positive sclence, of grammar, of philol- 

, of history, you must add the peculiar difficulties 
of what I can only call the science of religions,—a 
science which is almost new, and which tends to dis- 
cover the laws of the development of religious ideas 
of the creation of dogmas, of the embryogeny of 
myths and thelr transformations, of the relations be- 
tween the characters of the various human races and 
the spentaneous growth of the religious instinct in 
different directions. 

Renan has always been guided, since his earlleat 
studies, by this fundamental idea; viz., that the Se- 
mitic races had a peculiar fitness forzellgion. His 
study of the Semitic 1 is the corner-stone of 
all his work. He likes the society of naturalists and 
of scientific men generally, and it is probably in the 
society of such men that he has learned to classify 
everything; he has tried, at any rate, to classify the 
human races, in point of their religious dispositions 
and, if І may say so, of their religious affinities. 
Nothing, in this respect, is more admirable than the 
contrast which he draws in this new volame between 
the Roman world, still in possession of the political 
supremacy, and the embryonic Christian world, still 
unknown and merged in the despised Jewish com- 
munity. Let us consider а moment tbe situation of 
the Jews after the destruction of the Temple. Noth- 
ing was left of their institutions; Pharisaism alone 
survived the Temple; but Pharisalsm had no life, —it 
was the blindest form of obedience to the law. 
Israel became more exclusive than ever. Jerusalem 
was a heap of stones. The Jews spread themselves 
in the towns and villages which wera between the 
mountains of Judea and the sea. The Christians 
had been as much surprised as the Jews when the 
Temple was destroyed; they looked upon this mis- 
fortune as the chastisement for the condemnation of 
Christ, They ex that Christ would soon re- 
appear, and kept faithfully the tradition-of his teach- 
Inga. The nearest disciples called themselves ebionim, 
or EMonites, Christ had said: ‘Happy are the ebi- 
onim." There are many passages in the Old Tests- 
ment where ebion represents the saints of Israel, the 
humble, despised of men, beloved of God. This 
chosen со! tion of the eblonim lived in Bashan; 
thelr neighbore called them Nazarenes, as it was 
known that Christ and his family were from Naza- 
reth. All over the East the Christiana have to this 
day been known under this name, Thess early 
Christians were not the enemies of the old law; the 
calebrated the Sabbath as well as Sunday, and fol- 
lowed all the 2 of the law. Jesus was 
considered by them as the chosen of God, but asa 
man; their churches were called synagogues. These 
churches of Bashan and of Galiles (for the ebtonim 
were allowed to return even to Jerusalem after а 
while) were in constant relations with the Jews. 
These Nazarenes did not give Christianity Ita final 
character; but they had one privilege, —they hed the 
true tradition of the words of Christ; and the Gos- 
pel was born among them in ita definitive form. 

This question of the Gospels is the great problem of 


ех. is :— П 
$e le the origin of the fourth Gospel," says 
Renan, attribu to St. John, remains enveloped 


In mystery, in в corresponding degree- the hypotheses 
on the mode of composition of the so-called synoptic 
Gospels have attained в high degree of probability. 
There have been, in reality, three sorts of Gospels: 
lat, the original or flrat-hand Goepela, composed 
solely from oral tradition, and without any anterior 
text before the author's eyes (in my opinion there 
were two of thla kind: one written in Hebrew, or 
rather in Syriac, now lost, but many fragments of 
which have been kept, translated in Greek or in 
Latin by Clement of Alexandria, Оша, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, St. Jerome, etc. ; the er in Greek, 
written by St. Mark); 2d, the Gospels which are 
n original, partly second-hand, made by combin- 

g anterior texts and oral traditions (like the Gospel 
falsely attributed to the Apostle Matthew, and the 
Gospel composed by Luke); 3d, the Gospels of second 
or third-hand, coolly composed by the ald of written 
documents, and whose authors drew by no living 
root upon tradition (such was the Gospel of Marcion, 
and auch the Gospels called apocryp , taken from 
the canonic Gos and amplitied ).' 

I have given herd the condensed form of Renan's 


Las Б et la Second Génération Ohrétionne. 
Par rd Dien. Paris; Calmann Lévy; New York: 
F. W. Christern, 
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opinion, based on the most complex and elaborate 
criticam, 

The life of Jesus had not been written in his life- 
time; his sayings were confided to the memory of his 
disciples, and it was only after a while that some of 
them were written. Many collections of the words 
of Jesus were made, and these collections became 
the framework of the Gospels. The biographies 
came afterwards; they were made up partly of these 
sayings, transmitted by tradition and confided to 
memory, partly of the Messianic prophecies which 
had to be sausfied. They had something solid and 
something elastic at the ваше time; this pllablllty 
explains partly the differences of the various Goapels. 
The tissue of the life of Christ was composed of all 
the facts which were in accordance with ancient 
texts. Such a work was neither personal nor con- 
scious; the Gospels became, In one sense, the uncon- 
scious work of the believers; they existed before they 
were written; they were preserved 1n the heart be- 
fore they were painted on parchment. 

According to М, Renan, the first attempt to deline- 
ate qt the life of Jesus was made In Bashan, 
and the first pel was written there in Syro-Chal- 
daic. The Gospel, though first conceived in a Se- 
mitic language, found its perfect form in the Greek 
language. Only such a language could hold the 
ргорег roportion of materlallsm and spiritualism, 
= d giva the proper mould to a purely ideal doc- 

2 — 

„The Epistles of St. Paul would not have won for 
Jesus & hundred disciples, What conquered the 
hearts was the Gospel; that delicious mixture of 
poetry and of шога! sense, that narrative which floats 

een fantasy and reality, in a paradise where time 
is not measured. Some allowance must be made in 
the success of the Gospel for the astonishment 
caused among our stolid (lourdes) races by the strange 
charm of the Semitic narration, by those clever 
arrangements of sentences and of speeches, by those 
conclusions (chutes) во happy, во serene, so full of 
cadence. More was needed, however, іп order that 
the Gospel should become among all nations what It 
le, the old family book whose worn leaves have been 
wet with teara and marked with the finger of many 
generations, The literary fortune of Jesus is ex- 
plained by Jesus himself. He was, во to speak, the 
author of his own biography." 

The proto-Gospel, written in Syro-Ohaldale, was 
preserved until the fifth century among the Naza- 
renes of Syria; it was translated Into Greek. All the 
Fathers of the Church were struck with the resem- 
blance of this Hebraic Gospel to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, The Hebraic text disappeared with the 
destruction of the Jndeo-Christians of Syria. The 
translations were equally lost, and we know it now 
only by the numerous citations of the Fathers. The 
characteristic traita of this proto-Gospel were as fol- 
lows: the virginal birth of Christ was nota part of 
It; the supernatural element was, however, very 
. In this respect especially does It resem- 

le the Gospel of St. Mark. The apparitions of 
Jesus after the resurrection all take place in Jerusa- 
lem; the Apostle James, of Jerusalem, plays а more 
important part than in the following боё ie. Jesus 
makes his first apparition in the house of his brother 
and for him alone. 

The Greek churches recelved their Gospel from 
Mark, the disciple of Peter, Mark knew some of 
Xhe men who saw the drama of the last days o$ Jesus, 
He accompanied Peter to Rome, and it was probably 
in that city that he wrote the р which became 
the first Greek Gospel, Peter hardly knew the Greek 
language, and the Gospel of Mark was written after 
his death; still, Peter may be looked upon as the in- 
-epirer of this Gospel. As an historical document 

ls Gospel stands first. Peter was dry, narrow, and 
hard, but realletic and exact. 

It can hardly be denied,” says Renan, that Jesus 
appears in this Gospel, not as the delicious morallat 
whom we love but за a terrible magiclan. The senti- 
ment which he chiefly Inspires in those about him is 
fear; the terror inspired by his prodigies ls such that 
people beg him to leave thelr frontiers. It must not 

concluded from this that the Gospel of Mark la 
less historical than the others; on the contrary, 
things which shock us exceedingly were to Christ 
and his immediate disciples of the first Importance. 
The Roman world was, even more than the Jewish 
world, the dupe of these illusions, . . . The Gospel of 
Mark їв leas 2 legend than a biography written by a 
credulous man,” 

Ав the Gospele'of Matthew and Luke arose from a 
mere revision of the Gos of Mark, this last 
assumes an extraordinary importance. its charac- 
toristic tralt ia the absence of any genealogy of Christ 
and of any details regarding his infancy. It was, in 
all probability, written waxing the first years of calm 
which followed the war of Judea, when Mark was 
hardly more than fifty-five years old. Rome was 
then, after Syria, the most important centre of Christ- 
lanity. Renan belleves that Peter went to Roma; 
the church of this great capital became, so to speak, 
heir to the Church of Jerusalem, The apirit of tra- 
ditional autbority, of hierarchy, what may be called 
Judeo-Christianity, soon became dominant in the 
Church of Rome, Alexandria, Ephesus, Antioch, 
were not yet great Christian centres. 

"Vespasian had done his best to repair tbe evils of 
therelgn of Nero. After him came Titus; under Ыл 
mild rule the Christians of Rome lived in peace. 
Under the Flavian family the Christian communities 
became almost free; the relations between the disci- 

les of Christ and the Gentiles were easy, and often 

rlendly. In many cities there were two episcopi, 
one for the Christians of Jewish extraction, the other 
for the Christians of pagan origin. It was sup 

that the second had m institated by St. Paul, the 
first by some apostle of Jerusalem, pt received 
the germe of Christianity under the Flavians. A tra- 


dition will have 1+ that Mark went to Alexandria; 
but the life of Mark is now better known; he went, 
aa we sald before, to Rome, and not to Alexandria. 
The great defect of the Gospel of Mark ls the abbre- 
viation of the beautifal a of Christ The 
men who had some knowledge of these speeches from 
the translations of the Hebraic рси naturally were 
inclined to introduce them into Greek Gospel. 
The Goepel of Mark was thus completed and cor- 
rected, author of the Gospel according to Бї. 
Matthew took for his basis the Gospel of Mark, fol- 
lowed it, and made interpolations. He introduced 


the long speeches which gave so much charm to the 
Hebraic 1, and he added also some traditions 
which were the creations of the times, The Sermon 


on the Mount was thas added, as well as the re- 
proaches addressed at various times to the Phari- 
sees, and many parables, This work of interpolation 
was done wi 
are the co uence of this carelessness, The le- 
gends which found their way into the-new 1 
were the genealogy; the supernatural birth; the visit 
of the Magi; the flight into Egypt; the massacre at 
Bethlehem; Peter walking on the waters; his pre- 
rogatives; the suicide of Judas; Pilate'a washing his 
hands; the prodigies at the death of Christ; and a 
few others. The new Goepel was exquisite, in a 
literary point of view. It is,” says an, the 
maater-plece of popular literature, and In one sense 
the most ancient popular work ever written.“ Na- 
on. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATION, 


THE BKLATION OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY TO OUR HIGHER 
BOCIAL AND PUBLIC ШЕЕ. 


The following report, drawn by the Rev, Dr. Miner 
on the prezmble and resolutions presented by him *o 
thé Massachusetts Convention of Universalista (re 
year Ago, was made to the body September 26 at its 
session In the city of Worcester, and after a protracted 
díacussion was adopted by a large vote;— 

The undersigned were made a committee at the 
session in 1876 to consider and report upon the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions :— 

WHEREAS, The character and continued prosperity 
of a nation depends In a large measure upon the per- 
vading presence and power of Chriatlanity; and 
whereas the influence of Chrietlanity upon our social 
and civil institations is threatened from manifold 
sources,—from Romish bigotry, assaulting our public 
school system and laboring to advance the dominion 
of the Pope; from Irrational scepticiem and secular- 
ism in government, seeking to abrogate Sunday laws, 
abolish chaplaincies from every department of the 
clyil service, and eliminate Christian morality from 
our statute books; from the ignorant greed and in- 
considerate good nature that would tax our churches 
and our educational and charitable institutions for 
the support of government, at the same time sanc- 
tioning those criminal enterprises that flood a com- 
monwealth with every form of woe, thus in two ways 

ressing its noblest Hfe; from the ever-swelling 
tides of incongruous immigrants, threatening to be- 
come millions, especially from the distant East, where 
heretofore they have been but thousands; and from 
the time-serving policy of our political parties,— 
therefore, 

Resolved, That every Christian patriot ls most Im- 
peratively called upon to do everything in hie power 
to conserve our higher social life, to assimilate to the 
genius of our institutions all classes of our popula- 
tion, and'to perpetuate and intensify the power of 
Christlanity in the usages, the morallty, and the laws, 
both clvil and criminal, of our governments. 

Resolved, That since the silence of our funda- 
mental law is being construed as a rejection of 
Christianity аз a source of national strength and 
prosperity, giving countensnce to the claims that our 

vernment should be made entirely secular, we 

eartily sympathize with the aime of the National 
Reform Association іп seeking a legal recognition of 
God and hie government. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the disposition of 
our governments to sanction the drink c by law, 
апд thedemand from certain sources that our church 
educational and charitable institutions shall be taxed 
to relieve our communities of the burden. 

Your committee have carefully considered the sub- 
ject presented to them, and submit the following re- 

— 


rt: 

б? Christianity ls the pervading life of а healthy 
State. All civilized nations have derived their 
strength from it, and have found themselves, in any 
— . weak in proportion as its principles were 
absent. 

2. Convinced of this truth, the various States and 
kingdoms of, Christendom have commonly allied 
themselves with some particular Church, seeing no 
other way of allying themselves to Christianity Itself. 

8. States and natione which have not maintained 
government churches, especially the States of our 
own Union, have commonly recognized, In the most 
explicit manner, the truth of Christianity in their 
respective constitutions. They have also extended 
impartial encouragement to all churches by exempt-, 
ing their property from taxation. Wherever systems 
of public schoole have been established, Instruction 
in Christian morality, excluding all sectarianism, 
has been emphatically enjoined. 

4. Born of this conviction of the dependence of 
the State upon the principles of Christianity is the 
whole body of Sunday laws, arresting the world of 
traffic which by the laws of business must Їп every 
community be continued or suspended in gross, and 
not a little else of what goes to make up the criminal 
code of our severa! commonwealths. 

5. The foregoing facts taken in connection with 
the us: of our several State and national govern- 
ments, from the beginning, in appointing Fast and 


out much art, and many repetitions. 


g haskgiring days, and establishing chaplaincies by 
law in al] our legislative bodies and penal institu- 
tions, show that ours is, and was intended to be, & 
Christian nation. 

6. This method of reaching the result is a whole- 
some mean between two extremes; víz., a union of 
the State with some N church on one hand, 
and an elimination of all the principles of Christian- 
ity from our government and laws on the other hand. 
By the means above referred to and the like of them, 
the State seeks, not to patronize the Christian relig- 
lon, bnt to preserve to itself Its life-giving power. 
It gives а genera! welcome to all Christian endeavor, 

Ing that all sincere Christian effort contribntes 

lrectly to the general stock of morality in the com- 

munity, and indirectly to the permanence and purity 
of our civil institutions. 

". As related to this subject our general govern- 
ment presents one glaring Inconsistency; namely, 
utter silence in our fundamental law touching the 
claims of that religion, the truth of which we as- 
sume and legislate upon in various subordinate do- 
mains of law. On thie silence rests the assumption 
that the fathers intended to make the government 
purely secular, and those who so interpret thelr de- 
sign claim that every element of Christianity in our 
government, whether In law or usage, should be ro- 
moved, State constitutions should be altered to con- 
form to the national Constitution. Chaplaincies in 
every department of the government should be abol- 
ished. All Sunday laws should be repealed. Crimi- 
nal statutes punishing departures from Christian mo- 
rality should be no longer maintained, and the State 
should be content to rest on mere natural morality, 
whatever that may prove to be. The Bible, they 
claim, should be rejected from the public schools. 

The “Liberal League," at ite session in Philadel- 
phia, July 4, 1876, adopted among their resolutions 
the following :— 

“All religious exercises should be prohibited In the 
public schools. . . and to allow in these schools the 
present practice of Bible-reading, prayer, and singing 
of religious hymns, or tha use text-books, w. 
аге so written as to inculcate religions dogmas of any 
kind, Is a great moral wrong to a large clans of citi- 


zens.” 

It wee p appear — all yummy звы тана 
recognize design In creation, or hint at the being of s 
God, are a “great mora! wrong." If anything more 


were requisite to show the radical and consistent 
character of the anti-Christian demand, it will be 
found in the denunciation of President Grant for his 
recommendation that the 4th of July be rellgiously 
observed and his attempt to Christianize the Indians, 
and of the fresh л of political E eeu by 
the Church in closing the International bition - 
on Sunday.” 

It is also claimed that churches should be taxed * 
like all other property, and Paganism, Mohamme- 
danism, Judaism, Mormonism, Atheism, and Christ- 
ianity should be placed on precisely the same level. 

8. These severa! positions are deduced from the 
fundamental! assumption that our fathers intended to 
establish, and that we ought to complete the estab- 
lishment of, a purely secular government. On the 
contrary, it does not appear that anything more was 
meant by the fathers than equal toleration of all 
Christian sects, thereby giving broadest play to all 
Christian effort, and securing the largest practicable 
measure of Christian influence in and upon the goy- 
ernment itself, It, is not denied that freethinking 
was rife with some of the leading men of Congress 
when the Constitution was adopted. It is not neces- 
вагу to assume anything touching the purpose of 
those who drew that Instrument. Bat it is incon- 
celvable, in the light of the facts, that In adopting 
the Instrument thus drawn, or however drawn, Con- 
gress and the several States understood themselves 
thereby to reject every vestige of — . — from 
our organic life, or to put Christianity itself in any 
measure under ban as a life-giving fanction of the 
State. The known opinions of the country a bun- 
dred years ago; the current ns of the govern- 
ments in appointing Fast and Thanksgiving days con- 
tinued over since; the current maintenance of — 

у 
the universality, then and now, of Sunday laws, as 
well as laws punishing unchastity and infidelity to 
the Ps vow, cularTy characterizing the in- 
fluence of Ohristianity upon our social state, all show 
that the adoption of our Constitution could not have 
been understood to be a declaration of mere secular- 
ism in government, A suspicion that such was the 
meaning of the instrament would have filled the land 
with controversy and led ta the indignant rejection 
of the proffered Constitution, 

9. Starting with this mistaken premise, the secu- 
larist reasons that if the United States Constitution 
ів silent touching God and Christianity, the several 
State constitutions shonid likewise be silent; and if 
our fundamental law, both State and national, should 
be silent, all lawa made subordinate to these should 
be silent; hence all lawe born of Christianity should 
be swept away. 

10. It will now be seen that by recognizing God 
and Christianity in our fundamental law we remove 
the major premise of the secularist'a reasoning, jus- 
tify the Christian elementa of our civil organisms, 
and preserve to the State the leavening and diffusive 
influences of Christian truth. Not а few of those 
who object to such recognition claim, that we should 
continue the influence of Christian legislation and 
ЖАРДА as at present existing. Can it be Inexpedient 
to do confessedly and openly whatever It is wise to do 
stall? And who can вау what value may not attach 
to the discussions requisite to secure this — i 

1i. Besides: the very problem to be resolved is, 
can we long perpetuate the influence of Christian- 
ity in our government and laws, if we allow the 
basis of the secularist’s argument permanently to 


lalncies in legislatures and prisons, and, 
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remain? If the attacks upon Christlanity were 
broadly made and the fight were always an open one, 
and especially if the whole country, or an entire 
Btate even, were summoned to a simul us dia- 
cussion, the iseue would hardly be doubtful But 
the attack is usually covertly made, upon some single 
element of the problem, touching its application in 
some city where adverse influences give hope of suc- 
cess; and when success is attained, It le pleaded as a 
precedent for like changes In other quarters. Our 
peculiar civil polity is specially favorable to thla plece- 
meal destruction of what is most valuable In our or- 
ganic life, The rivalries of political parties furnish 
the utmoat facilities for eucceas to the sinister and the 
intriguing; and the Roman Catholic Church, joining 
s with Jews, Athelsts, Rationallets, and the in- 
different, has already carried some Res and is vig- 
orously &ssaíling others. To meet these assaulta in- 
tly we need to observe their family likences, 
and that they are all attacks upon the Christian ele- 
ments of the State. 

12. One of the more recent developments is the 
demand for the taxation of educational, charitable, 
and religious institutions, against which every con- 
sideration of State cy earnestly pleads. The 
work begun by the State, providing by taxation for 
the support of the poor and unfortunate and for the 
intellectual and moral training of the young, із 
carried forward by the voluntary sacrifices of Christ- 
jan philanthropists in establishing higher institutions 
of learning, special instramentalities of charity, and 
the various Christian churches аз messe of moral 
and тыша culture. These voluntary contributions 
are In ald of the very ends which the State taxes its 
citizens to support. Strike these away, and Increased 
taxation to supply the deficiency would become in- 
evitable. , 

13. This ів apparent on the face of the problem so 
far as respects education and charity. It le no less 
certain as respects morality and religion. There can 
be rio abiding morality that la not born of Christian 
truth; and, withont а high moral tone and the gen- 
eral prevalence of virtue in the community, there 
can be no success under free Inatitutions.- Sweep 
away these veluntary contributions and the State 
would necessarily replace them; to tax these yolun- 
tary contributions із so far to repress them; and to 
repress them ів to overthrow the State. Such a policy 
18, to say the least, shortsighted and suicidal; and 
the extent to which the proposition has been enter- 
talned ia one of the marvels of the age, 

Were the policy of taxing sach Inatitutlons deter- 
mined on, there iè по standard by which their valu- 
ation for the purpose could be estimated. Would 
you аввевв them at their cost? Such а rule applies 
to no other property in the State. Would you assess 
them according to the annual income or net profits 
they produce, as you do most other property? But 
they 1 no net profits. They are neither estab- 
lished nor administered with апу view to return in 
money. Would you assess them at what they would 
bring under a forced sale in the market-place? But 
under a forced sale in the market-place, conditioned 
to be maintained In their pwn proper character and 
at the same time pay a tax to the government, they 
would bring absolutely nothing. at rule of as- 
sessment would you adopt? The truth is, these 
institutions are established and maintained by сій- 
zens who voluntarily tax themselves therefor, with 
no alm at, or hope for, profitable returns, but from 

urely philanthropic motives, not less toward the 
tate than toward individuals. To tax them Is there- 
fore to the lust degree absurd. 

14. Let it not be overlooked, however, that the 
maintenance of such institutions is not only con- 
ducive to public order, but is ап enrichment of the 
State. Not only is perty located in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood enhanced In value, but tie State in 
which they abound le the richer for their presence, 
But the enrichment accrues not to those who volàn- 
tarily tax themselves in their establishment and 
maintenance, but to the general public, placing In yet 
another light the folly of repressing them by taxation. 

15. There is one ob on to the perpetalty of the 
Christian character of our government much 
and worthy our consideration; viz., that it ls an In- 
fringement. of the rights of conscience of all those 
who reject Chrlstlanity. Hut what institution or 
proposition is there to which some consclence may 
not object? Reject Christianity, and the Jow is 
satisfied; but what of the atheist? Reject the bein 
of a God, and the atheist ів satlefled; but what o 
the Jew? Reject Christian morality, and the Mor- 
mon е Mr ba кым of me vire Reject 
any given scheme o losophy, an: ta opposers 
are satisfied; but whet of ite detenders ? The trath 
10, neither we nor our fathers have entered on the 
insane policy of rejecting everything to which any 
conscience stands opposed, There are some con- 
sclences which need to be disciplined rather than 
pampered. 'The athelst should remember that it is 
as far from his house to ours as it is from ours to his, 


16. The objection that the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution would render necessary a definition 
of Christlanity and further legislation to secure the 
anticipated good is already answered by facts. Most 
of our States now have, and we think all of them 
originally had, constitutions equivalent In character 
to what is proposed for the United States; and not 
one of them has felt constrained either to define 
Christianity or to proceed to legislate toward any 
sectarian end. Until recently, Christianity has been 
held by all the courts to be a part of the common 
law of the land, with no adverse sectarian resulta; 
and the late counter-declsiona, with the action of 
some Spates in striking such recognition of Christ- 
lanity from their fundamental law, well illustrate the 
drift of the hour and the subtle mode of procedure. 
In concluding a treaty with Tripoll, a Mohammedan 
power, in 1797, the representative of our govern- 


ment sald: “We are not а Christian nation." The 
people of the country generally think we are. 

ch of these opinions shall be sustained is the 
problem in hand. 

The need of special Christian and patriotic effort 
to sesimilate the ‘‘awelling tides of immigrants" to 
the genius of our Institutions, is too apparent to re- 
а on; and the folly of repressing our bet- 
ter life by tolerating the drink traffic aud other crimi- 
nal enterprises has already so far arrested public at- 
tention as to justify & mere passing allusion to the 
matter In this connection. : 


Without protracting this by the mention of 
many other appropria eonsider#rions, your commit- 
tee deem the foregoing sufficlent to warrant them in 
recommending the adoption of both the preamble’ 
aud resolutions. G. H. VIBBERT. 

А. А. MINER. 
E. Н. Caren, 
E. TRASK. 


DANIEL SEAGRAVE. 
Boston Advertiser, Oct. 2. . 


— ee — 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
А TRIBUTES TO HIS MEMORY—WOREK AND CHARACTER OF 


THE PROFEBBOE—HIS OONXBOTION WITH THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


Several years ago, when Benjamin Hallowell was 
only a name to me, І was в guest at а beautiful home 
near Sandy Spring, the seat of the Montgomery 
Friends. My host, a prominent Marylander, was o 
the community, and I accompanied him one Sunday 
to the Quaker meeting-house,—a rude, old-time, brick 
structure, In the margin of & primitive forest of con- 
eidernb]e extent, Most of the co tion were in 
their places when we entered. hardly taken 
my seat when my attention was arrested by one of 
the most striking-looking men I have ever seen. Al- 
most іп front, facing me, on the raised platform 

nat the wall with the elders, sat a man of seventy, 
of just less than gigantic mould, with а grand, mas- 
sive head, scantily crowned with longish white balir, 
a lofty brow, and noble features bowed in reverential 
reverie, with closed eyes, with his shoulders above 
the heads of the common men about him, dwarfed 
to pygmies by his presence, I was not familiar with 
the leading names of the Friends, but knew I was 
looking at an extraordinary man, I glanced from 
him over the silent assembly of serene, silent men 
and women, and back at the noble form before me, 
In moulding which Nature had reverted to the great 
rimitive type, which she now so rarely produces. 
he spirit and presence of the silent worship stole 
upon me, 

It wasa June morning, and the notes of thrushes 
and robins came to me from the surrounding forest, 
Suddenly little twittering sounds, Ике the first notes 
of a bird’s song, fell on my ear, and I turned just as 
the form I so admired was rising. He rested his 
trembling hands on the back of the seat before him, 
with a little stoop in his shoulders, and a bending of 
the head, revealing deep-set, but very fine blue 9e 
The voice was sweet, tender, and flute-like,—a little 
monotonous, but could never have wearled. The 
sermon, If such it might be called, was a sort of lofty 
and beautiful chant. It was an lon of the 
depth, purity, and peace of that,holiness of heart 
and life to which man may attain, and its onter man- 
Батаа of love, 88 and — саад А 

е language was nervous, happily chosen, simple 
and pure, and beyond the power of the mere rhetori- 
clan, The matter was so arranged that its clear 
statement was a great and beautiful argumant, while 
а trillof the voice rendered it touching. The deliv- 

of this rare homily may have occupied fifteen 
minutes, As the preacher was sitting down, another 
train of thought opened to him, when, with the 
same little murmur, he arose to hle fall height, and 
spoke, perhaps, five minutes longer,—not in contin- 
nance of the first discourse, but of a germane topic, 
which Illustrated and supplemented It. He sat down, 
observed а moment's silence, turned and shook hands 
with the man next to him,—a« signal that the service 


bad closed. 


That was Benjamin Hallowell, As he passed out, 
men and boys, matrons and maidens gathered about 
him, followed him out to his carríage, and did not 
part with him till he drove away, He was of them, 
lived their dally life, went in and out before them, 
ministering, beautifying, and elevating their lives; 
helping to Improve and adorn their homes and fort- 
unes, m per and реппер ый along the upper 
paths of virtue, culture, and beneficence; yet so nat- 
ural and common, that, in a way, they lost the power 
of appreciating the more striking of his remarkable 
quallties and powers, 

Icame to know him well, all these years since I 
first saw him. He was a man rarely endowed, and 
donbtless in his philosophy of life, he secured as 
much of real value from the world as it із capable of 
yielding, Nature had given him most of the striking 
qualities of Intelleet, will-power, and the rudimenta 
of the strongest human passions, and clothed them 
with a form of dignity, beauty, and grace. Seoming- 
ly he had but to choose his career, and will his own 
fortune. Among his gifts the religions element was 
large, and this, with his early training and surround- 
ings, determined hie course. In history there was 
butone model. The "s of Mary's Son he made 
his own, It restrained his ambition, opened his path- 
way, enlightened his studies, formed his manners, 
and informed his life. Politics and the government 
of the nation, all great enterprises, were very much, 
and he kept well Informed of them, The unfold! 
and fashioning the minds, the frame and structure o 
the character of the chosen young men of the land, 
were to him much more. To chat he dedicated himself 
with a devotion and unreserve which marked his ap- 
preclatlon of its Importance. No youth was ever 


under his eare wbo did not with him through 
life something of the bent and bias imparted by his 
hand, ав none approached him without reverence or 
left him without love, 

Hie work was that which lay nearest his hand. 
Emphatically he loved his neighbor, His neighbor- 
hond waa the universe, and all living things were the 
objects of hia care. As his manners were the mani- 
festation of his heart and Bpirit, һё was naturally the 
most graceful and polished of cultured men, The 
servants, the coachmen who drove him to the rall- 
road station, always remembered his consideration for 
them. If ашап may apply the term “lovable” toa 
man, that was eminently his due. Nothing bearing life 
ever came under his care that did not love him as it 
was capable. It was besutifu! to see him break from 
a clinging group of lade and maidens and bear him 
вау: "Farewell; now I must go to my aret," 
toward whom he manifested the ваше ardor of love, 
and tender observance at seventy-five as In the first 
any of wedded bliss. d ' 

f his life was lovely beyond the usual, his last ill- 
neas and death were beautiful and touching beyond 
earth. His Margaret passed away nearly two years 
before his own exit, and it was a sore trial of his 
faith that he must remain longer. That the example 
of his life might lack no perfection, that ilinéss was 
& protracted ily torture, ually growing more 
intense, till the sources of Ife were exhausted, yet 
such were the strength and fortitude of the spirit, 
that all was endured with a serene «mile, in 
forth assurances of the mercy and goodness of God. 
Sometimes when the anguish was at its greatest, he 
said to his attendant: “Thee must allow me to groan 
alittle.” He refused anodynes and anssthetlcs, say- 
Ing, “if permitted, he would retain- his faculties un- 
clouded," He withed to note the shades of on-com- 
Ing death, which were, also, to be the opening dawn 
of immortality. Such an intellect could never be 
shattered. Once it seemed to wander, making a lu- 
minous track. Ae If his great sufferings might dis- 
ды the faith of a favorite daughter in the mercy of 

rovidence, with clearness and ene he demon- 
strated two or three great mathematica! probleme; 
concluding with: So thee sees, daughter, that It is 
all clear and right." His method of clarifying and 
refreshing his mind, even In this Illness, was by the 
solution of в problem. As the end approached, the 
glow of the perfect faith became a luminous nimbus, 
on the almost transfigured countenance,—instances of 
which many have read of, bat few ever witnessed. 
His last words were assurances that the way was 
clear, the light broad and steady, and the glory se- 
rene. A. G. RIDDLE. 

WASHINGTON, September, 1877. 

—JN. Y. Tribune, Sept. 29, 
SSS іна — 

А SuNDAY-SCHOOL teacher asked a bright little 
four-year-old, “Who made you?" Pod,“ replied 
the chernb. “What did He make you ont of?" con- 
tinued the teacher. Toses ond vi'leta,"" lisped the 
little sunbeam, The teacher said, “О no, little girl; 
He made you of the dust of the earth." The lnno- 
cent meditated one moment, then looked up, sald 
“I des don't be'leve you; tause when I get in my bai 
tub why don't I tome to pleces деп?” 


Poetry. | 


! [For TRR INDEX.) 
ом GUIE"S AUHORA, 


О Guido, never did thy master hand 
A nobler work achieve than ls portrayed 
In Rospigliosi's art-embellished ball, 
Where radiant Morn awakes the wave-washed land 
To dimpled smiles of varying light and shade, 
As o'er earth's reddening cheek the sprinkled rosebuds fall. 


Embodiments of beauty, life and grace, 
How deftly glide the ralnbow-mantled Hours, 
A gilttering garland round Apo'lo's car! 
While robed in light, their leader in the race, 
Fioata fair Aurora scattering fragrant flowers, 
And o'er the bounding steeds fast fades the morning star, 


Loved symbol of a faith outworn, e'en now 
Thy gods their coronal of beanty wear, 
Thongh but the fabled fancies of Earth's youth; 
As wisdom'a wrinkles gather on her brow, 
Those graceful myths dissolve like mist in air! 
We mourn,—yet hold more dear our disillusiened Truth! 


J. L. BTODDAND. 
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Мв. Gs B. STEBBINS, of Detroit, is lecturing in 
Central and Western New York on Buddha, Confa- 
clus, and Mohammed. The local papers speak very 
well of these lectures. 

A. B. Brown, Esq., of Worcester, Mass., will 
lecture in Paine Hall next Sunday, at half-past ten 
o'clock, A.M., to which the public are invited. Sub- 
ject: “Progressiva Life.” 

WE ACKNOWLEDGE with thanks the receipt of a 
donation of ten dollars, to promote the objects of 
the Liberal League," from Mr. William Green, of 
Orange, N. J., the veteran abolitionist whose eym- 
pathles for human freedom never grow cold. 

THis WEEK we Invite attention to the extraordi- 
nary sermon which we copy from the Philadelphia 
Christian Statesman, the organ of the ‘‘Natlonal Re- 
form Association.” It is a kind of reasoning not 
profitable in itself, but very necessary to be under- 
stood by those not aware of the ineldious advances 
now rapidly making by that nefarious project. 

Ir MAY AMUSE some of our readers to know that 
an "Antl-Desth Convention’’ is to be held in this 
city at 176 Tremont Street, Oct. 14 and 15, three 
sessions each day. Probably an indignation meeting 
will be held by the sextons, undertakers, and coffin- 
makers, at this barefaced attempt to depsive them of 
a living; for success of the Anti-Death“ reform 
would be eure death to them. 

Ir is Now stated that the Bible which Father 
Grogan, of St. Bridget's Church, Chicago, tossed out 
of & window of a railroad car, has been found near 
Kankakee, and placed in the hands of the conductor 
who procured his arrest. The scandalous illustra- 
tions and obscene Interllneatlons which shocked the 
reverend gentleman cannot be found in tbe book. 
The conductor has turned the pages from Genesis to 
Revelation, and the only pencil mark Is a slight trac- 
ing opposite a verse in the first chapter of Samuel." 

Tms GEM Is from the Sunday School Times, which 
reports the incident of n faithful Christian lawyer" 
in Pittsburgh: “А cloth band had been stretched 
across the bed, a little above him, by holding on to 
which he could turn himself more easily. As he 
reached toward it one day, he sald, I have some- 
where read of Eastern herdemen, who, when dying, 
grasp the tail of a cow, superstitiously expecting thus 
to be dragged over the river of death. I do not need 
that. І shall crose the dark river clinging to the gar- 
ments of the Lord Jesus.“ Of the two, the tall 
warranted the stronger confidence, 

Tur New York Nation says very pertinenily: 
“Morton's fall has had the extraordinary result of 
eliciting from some of the Philadelphia clergy and 
one or two religious papers the opinion that the reve- 
lation of hie villainy le the judgment of God оп him 
for consenting to or promoting the opening of the Ex- 
hibition on Sunday. If this be true, we are bound 
to believe that God Almighty would hare connived 
at Morton'a frauda by assisting him in covering them 
up, and have allowed him to go on cheating innocent 
people, if he had only kept hie show closed on the 
Sabbath day. We hops the rational portion of the 
religious world is alive to the effect which this blas- 
phemous nonsense has on the Influence of the pul- 
pit and of religious teachers generally." 

Rev. J. Z. TAYLOR having delivered some lectures 
on the “Evidences of Christianity" at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Mr. R. G. Eccles, one of the audience, 
and stated that, though he had never read iInfldel““ 
books, but had read his Bible for the purpose of 
knowing how to refute infidels,“ he had become an 
“infidel” by reading the Bible itself! He then offered 
to debate tha, matter publicly with some competent 
clergyman. Instead of accepting hle challenge, the 
local press and clergy abused him roundly. A Rev. 
G. T. Carpenter intimated pretty broadly that he 
only refrained from taking up the gauntlet himself 
because there are those brave enough to meet a lion 
who would shun another animal no larger than а 
ent“! Verily, Christian courtesy is beautiful to con- 
template. 


AN EMINENT LAWYEB'S OPINION. 


E. W. Meddaugh, Esq., of Detroit, confessedly one 
of the ablest members of the bar In that city, and 
one of the Commission a year or two ago appointed 
by Governor Bagley to revise the Constitution of the 
State of Michigan, though declining on account of 
imperative professional engagements to read a paper 
at the Rochester Congress, writes so warmly in favor 
of Its proposed work that we think It no sin to quote 
a telling passage from his letter: “І need not assure 
you of my hearty sympathy in your movement and 
plan of action. I believe your several propositions 
entirely sound, and that they are certain to become 
popular in the future and to find а permanent place 
in the National organic law. The second one [na- 
tlonal protection for national citizens] is my hobby, 
and, if I felt equal to the task and could spare the 
time, it would be а pure labor of love for me to un- 
dertake to demonstrate its soundness and great 
practical importance, ‘It ia the logical sequence of 
the iden—settled, I hope forever, by the result of 
the civil war—that the United States le s Na- 
TION, and not а league or confederation of States 
merely. A nation without the power of affording to 
Ita citizens, or subjects, fall protection in all their 
civil or political rights ів an anomaly in the civilized 
world. The United States stands among the nations 
of the earth in unamiable distinction in thie respect. 
Ita position is в burning disgrace to us. Demand- 
ing and insisting that each of ita citizens shall yleld 
to it primary allegiance and duty, even аз against the 
State in which he resides, the United States still de- 
nies to him ita protection from the consequefices vis- 
ited upon him by his State, or supposed to be, as a 
penalty for loyalty to the National demand,” 


— — 
A UNIVEBSALIST STATE CONVENTION VOT- 
ING FOH “GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION." 


The Massachusetts State Convention of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, at their annual session In the 
city of Worcester, September 26, adopted by a large 
vote the report of a special committee, appointed last 
year, in favor of a so-called “Religious Amendment“ 
of the United States Constitution by which the DI- 
vine truth of Christianity may be recognized in the 
fundamental law. The report of this committee, 
made through Rev, Dr. Miner, will be found in fall 
on a preceding page of this issue, and we recommend 
а careful reading of it to all who take the slightest 
interest in watching the drift of opinion and the 
course of events on this superlatively important ques- 
tion. Nothing could be more explicit than the fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted by the convention ва a 
part of the committee's report :— 


Resolved. That, since the silence of onr funda- 
mental law is being construed as a rejection of Christ- 
lanity as а source of national strength and prosperity, 
giving countenance to the claims that our govern- 
ment should be made entirely secular, wo heartily 
sympathize with the alme of the National Reform 
Association in sesking a legal recognition of God and 
his government.“ 


The Universalists are always classed among the so- 
called “Liberal Christian" secta. Thelr action sug- 
gests queries which no thoughtfal man will disre- 
gard :— 

1. If "Liberal Christianity,” uttering Itself through 
a State convention of one of ita moet important bodies, 
already casts Its vote in this public manner in favor 
of & project which is the very quintessence of big- 
otry, arrogance, and persecution, what is to be ex- 
pected from the far stricter Evangelical denomina- 
tons, when it comes their turn to speak? 

2, If the representative bodies of all the leading 
Christian sects come to unite In demanding that the 
general creed of Christianity shall be incorporated 
їп the Constitution, what can prevent thelr success, 
In the present dumb and unorganized condition of 
the great mass of religious liberals? Remember the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876, 

8. Is there not already abundant warning for the 
friends of secular government to assert their own 
poaltive and beneficent principles within the hearing 
of the whole people, unless Indeed they are willing 
to let their sacred cause go by default, and to add one 
more to the melancholy list of nations which have 
"lost thelr liberties because they were too sluggish to 
defend them? Is it not time to lay down theas prin- 
ciples as a conselence-platform in national politics, 
to be toiled for, sacrificed for, and fought for against 
all odds, аз men defend that which is as the apple of 
their eyes? 

It is one of the cunning tricks of the advocates of 
this Christian Amendment to represent it as only a 
defensive measure against the wicked innovations of 
"Infidels" who are seeking to destroy the system of 
Christian government handed down to us from our 


forefathers. They attempt to disguise, by thie artful 


device, the fact that they themselves are plotting to 
change totally the whole spirit and tenor of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by Injecting into it the polson of 
persecation. They even have the effrontery at times 
to represent the “National Reform" movement as 
originating in a reaction against the Liberal League— 
diplomatically oblivious of the fact that, by their 
own account, the National Reform" movement 
started in 1863, while the Liberal League was not so 
much as mentioned till 1873! As a matter of fact, 
the Liberal League, though almlug to carry out more 
fully and thoroughly the principle of secular govern- 
ment, and not merely to keep things as they аге, was 
called into being in consequence of the existence of 
the National Reform Association, But dt is ten 
years younger than the latter; and to Insinuate that 
the attempt to Christianize the Constitution is either 
directly or indirectly а result of the Liberal League 
movement la neither more nor less than a “pious 
fraud." The true origin of this attempt is nothing 
but that sometimes unconscious lust of domination 
which makes every believer in а bigoted and exclusive 
creed eager fo cram it down the throat of every one 
he can lay his hands on; and the true origin of the 
Liberal Leagne waa a determination to defend, if pos- 
sible, the equal rights of believer and unbeliever, sa 
entitled equally to enjoy their several opinions. 
When we see how Insatlate ів this thirst for empire 
which marks all types of Christianity ln greater or less 
degree,—how it betrays Itself even In those milder 
forme of it which attempt to make peace with civili- 
zation by labelling themselves "Liberal Christian,“ 
—the grand words of Bryant are brought so forcibly 
to our recollection that we cannot forbear to quote 
them here;— , 
OFREEDOM! Thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate Hzabs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 
When he took off the gyves, A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one malled band 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

, Ave strong with struggling. A 
+... Tyranny himself, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave deflance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the Japs¢ of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age— 

Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his snares, 
And apring them on thy careless steps, and clap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush call 
His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 
Quaint maakers, wearing fair and gallant forms 
To catch thy gáze, and, uttering graceful words, 
To charm thy ear; while his ely imps, by ptealth, 
Twine round thee threads of ateel, light thread on thread 
That grow to fetters,—or blod down thy arms 
With chains contained in chaplets. On, not yet 
May'st thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 

Thy aword—not yet, О FRENDOM! close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy never alespe, 

And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven! 


Verily, these words were inspired, If ever Inspira- 
tion visited mortal breast, Are our ears so deaf and 
our spirits so dull as neither to hear nor comprehend 
them ? 

DO INFANTS GROW IN THE SPIRIT- 

WORLD? 


I clip the following from the Message Department 
of the Banner of Light :— 


CONTROLLING SPrRIT.— We are ready for zultable 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Qurstion.— [Ву R. M. Adams, Vineland, New 
Jersey.) I notlce in the Philosophy of Creation, by 
Thomas Paine, these sentences, on eighty-alx: 
„When the infant dies, its little spirit is trans 
hither and ushered into the presence of Ita friends 
who attend upon it with affectionate care, and ald 
and assist In the development of Из intellectual and 
moral powers, though in stature, form, and alze it 
will ever be an infant. Infants, though ever infants 
in stature, may yet progress intellectually. They may 
unfold and develop the powera given them, but can 
never attain remarkable intellectual power.” If that 
ls the true state of Infants In the apirit-world, must 
all Infants going there remain infants in size in that 
world, ог go to some other to recelve the sige they 
have lost by at prematurely ? 


ANSWER,—Your rm pe erm has presented us 
with a question filled with thought. 6 can only 
give you ideas experience has taught us. We do not 


believe, In fact we know that infanta do not remain 
Infants in the spirit life. They аге received there as 
little infante, as children, and аге placed under the 
kindest care, All that is necessary for their develo; 

mentisgiven to them. They are brought to earth 
and carried Into the homes of individuals where they 
may recelve material experience; they are also taught 
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to control mediums. An infant does not remain an 
infant all through eternity, but each year, each month, 
each week, each day it unfolds and advances higher. 
The little rose-bud which comes to us ia not p rose- 
bad twenty years from now, but every petal is un- 
folded, as every Influence is b ht to bear to make 
that bud а beautiful rose in the splritual world. 
Standing on your platform beside me are apirits of 
those who were children and infants when they went 
away, but are now grown to the stature of men and 
women, developed and unfolded intellectually far be- 

ond what would have bean possible had they lived 
Tas in your world. There is no curtall the In- 
fluences which unfold a spiritual being in the apirit- 
world. Many times children are not unfolded as 
they should and would be, simply because parents do 
not understand them, or try to study their natures: 


but spirta and spirit-teachers comprehend at a glance 


the wants of each Infant, and it is carried where it 
can receive what I: needs to unfold it. You who 
have lost infants regret it not, for you will meat them 
developed far beyond what they would have been had 
they remained in this earth-life. 


Who le right, Thomas Paine or the “controlling 


spirit"? When the Philosophy of Creation waa 


written, ite alleged suthor had been—if Spiritualism 
be true—in the spirit-world half a'century. Paine 
was a keen observer and а truthful mag. If after 
` fifty years’ experience In the land of spirits he comes 
back to earth and deliberately and solemnly declares 
that a person who dies in infancy “‘in stature, form, 
and size will ever be an infant," what must be thought 
of the equally emphatic statement of the Banner's 
“controlling spirit that “we know that spirits do not 
remain infants in the apirtt-life,—that each year, each 
month, each week, it unfolds and advances higher’ ? 

Here are two statements diametrically opposite, 
made by two spirite who attempt to enlighten the in- 
habitants of earth in regard to the spirit-world. 
Their statements аге not abont some speculative 
question, in regard to which even spirits might not 
agree, but relate to a matter of fact, concerning 
which, if spirits retain the power of observation and 
the disposition to tell the truth, any essential differ- 
ence of statement seems utterly inexplicable. 

There appears to be the same disagreement among 
spirits in regard to everything pertaining to the spirit- 
world. For instance, whether food is required in the 
land of spirits; whether beast, bird, and reptile exist 
there; and whether reproduction and birth are among 
the conditions of spirit-life,—are but a few of the 
many questions on which the testimony of the Im- 
mortalis just as conflicting, yet quite as positive, 
as the statement above quoted In regard to those 
who dle in infancy. Difference in the conclusiona 
arrived at by spirits on subjects of a philosophical 
nature would not be urged by me as a diffleulty in 
the way of accepting Spiritualism; but such various 
and contradictory statements, made, too, with so much 
positiveness, and given as the result of observation 
or experience and as a matter of knowledge—as in 
the case quoted from the Banner of Light,—are suf- 
ficient to incline one to the view that these **mes- 
sages from the spirit-world" are simply from the 
minds of those who write or utter them. 

B. F. UxbERWOOD. 


OUR CHILDEEN. 


In regard to the education of their children, “Lib- 
erals" are under a very heavy responsibility; and, I 
may add, are being watched by very jealous eyes. 
To be sure, leoking st the average of attainment in 
Orthodox families they have no need to be very appre- 
hensive of comparisons; but still they are in this po- 
sition, that any conspicuous failures they may make 
in training up their children to honesty and virtue 
will be made far more of by the community than sim- 
Паг failures on tbe part of the Orthodox. We should, 
however, not only not be apprehensive of сотрагі- 
sons, we should be prepared to invite them; for If 
our principles are true we ought to be better fitted 
than onr Orthodox neighbors for conducting the 
moral education of children of any age. We say 
their doctrines are, many of them, immoral; and во 
they are. We aay that others, like that of total de- 
pravity, are false; and so they are. Well, having 
skaken ourselyes free from these, and not being re- 
quired to recommend them іп any shape to the young 
minds under our control, but being at ful] liberty to 
bring before them our own highest and best concep- 
tlons of natural and moral truth, do we not possessa 
an advantage of which we should be prepared to yield 
а Batisfactory account? I think we do: 

It 1s needless to aay that all Liberals are not satle- 
factory educators of thelrown children. I have cases 
before my mind's eye at this moment where young 
people, the children of ''Liberal" parents, have de- 
veloped very unhapplly,—even betaken themselves 
tocrime. On the one band, perhaps, we have a young 
girl starved for want of moral aympathy, and of some 


interpretation of the universe which shall not rob it 
of all glory and life of all meaning, and whose mind 
has consequently become в prey to apathy alternating 
with feverish and disordered fancles, On the other 
hand we have youths who have heard at home that 
all that is taught in the churches is rubbish, but who 
have never had their affections drawn ont, or their 
higher faculties cultivated in any other way. Here 
again we have a ''Liberal" father who seems half 
afraid, half ashamed of his liberaliem, and whose 
children, without any effort on his part to prevent It, 
lapse back into orthodoxy, and take up with creeds 
which divide infants into elect' and ‘‘non-elect.’’ 
Of course I have instances of & very different kind 
equally or even more prominently before my eye. I 
see whole families growing up strong in every good 


prineiple,—families made one, аз Mr. Chadwick beau- 


tifully expreeses it, 
ftin hatred of ali wrong, 
One in the love of all things sweet and fair,” 

and who manifestly owe thia to the rectitude and 
high sense of duty of Liberal parents. Examples such 
as these give one an earnest of what may be ac- 
complished, and show conclusively that whatever the 
older forme of religion may have done to nonrish 
high sentiment, the human soul is not dependent on 
them for its growth in the future. Education con- 
slats, above all, in the influence of personal character, 
Give us Liberals of the right stamp, and we need not 
fear for the next generation; but if liberalism should 
come to mean mere contempt for the Christian creed, 
unaccompanied by any high ideal of life or duty, then 
the salt of the earth will still be found among those 
who, with whatever intellectual darkness, recognize 
a rule of life that summone them to moral effort,— 
that seta before them, as the highest object of en- 
deavor, purity of heart. . 

But, in regard to our children, let me set down 
here а few thoughts that seem to me of special im- 
portance to Liberals who have children to educate. 


1, Inasmuch as the ordinary means of cultivating ^ 


в child's faculty of reverence sre lacking, we should 
do our utmost to draw out that faculty by other 
means,—as for example by an habitual tone of re- 
spect or solemnity (according to circumstances) in re- 
gard to all great truths, and all the more important 
aspects and incidents of life. The tone of mockery 
ls one a child should seldom, If ever, hear; and con- 
stant levity on the part of its elder’ is to a child one 
of the most sterilizing of influences, If we want our 
children to grow up noble men and women we must 
train them betimes to dignity and seriousness of 
thought; we must cultivate their sense of moral pro- 
portion; we must make them feel that to treat a 
serious subject with levity le а fault of the same nat- 
ure аз to treat an elderly person with disrespect. It 
fa true that the literature of the day abounds with 
this very fault, some of our leading humorlats mak- 
ing death an inexhaustible subject of merriment, 
We must not, however, plead в passing fashion, and 
one so demonstrably false to Nature, as any excuse 
for similar Injurious trifling on our part, We who 
have young souls committed to our care should see 
that the unfolding blossoms are neither nipped by a 
frosty cyniclam nor blighted by any perverted senti- 
ment. Let them expaud under the genial sun and 
amid all the healthfal influences of Nature, and rise 
up to whatever fulness of beauty, grace, and strength 
{в possible for them. І am strongly of opinion that 
the more distinctions we introduce into the life of our 
children, the more sharply we mark off һопга of play, 
hours of stady, and hours of work, and the more 
sharply we separate the subjecta that may properly 
give rise to mirth from those which ought to excite 
graver feelings, the happier the child will be, the 
less he will suffer from that too frequent bane of 
childhood, liatIesaness. 

2. The next point I would urge le, that we should 
be careful not to repress Imagination In our children, 
but rather to give it free and natural scope. А great 


.many Liberals do not understand, cannot be made to 


understand, that imagination is aught elee than & 
misleading play of the mind, Professor Tyndall 
himself might teach them otherwise, but they are 
slow to learn. They know that two and two make 
four, and do not want to lose hold of that saving 
truth, which they think they would be in danger of 
doing If they gave а moment'a heed to Imagination. 
They want their children to grow up practical ; and 
therefore they would guard them against all reading 
that takes them out of the realm of the actual. All 
this is the result, however, of a narrow way of think- 
ing. Imagination is nothing elee than the faculty 
which comes in, after observation has done its work, 
to sum up and shape into theory the results of obser- 
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vation. There are many plodding observera who 
have not the least idea what to do with the facts they 
have collected; their minds Jack the divine the 
crowning faculty of imagination. If I am asked for 
any further definition of this faculty, I say that it is & 
rapid motion of the mind causing it to traverse a 
thousand associations In the same space of time that 
в person destitute of the faculty would take in pass- 
ing from one point to another. It Is inteneifled men- 
tal vision; It 1з в light-begetting vibration of the in- 
tellect. It 1s essentially the same faculty with wit; 
{t is that which adde lustre to etyle by the constant 
Invention of happy turns, allustone, and illustrations. 
Yet this is the very faculty which so many Liberals 
get themselves aternly to repress, in the Interest of 
the multiplication table; as if the multiplication 
table were not well able to take care of Itself. There 
1s something worth considering, I think, In the fol- 
lowing words of Sir Henry Taylor: Those who are 
much conversant with intellectual men will observe, 
I think, that the particular action by which thelr 
minds are most frequently warped from wisdom Is 
that which belongs to а pride and pleasure taken in 
the exercise of the argumentative faculty; whence 
it arises that faculty is enabled to assert а predomi- 
nance over its betters. With such men the elements 
of в question which will make effect in argurbent— 
those which are, so far аз they go, demonstrative— 
will be rated above their value; and those which are 
matter of ргоро цоп and degree, not palpable, pon- 
derable, or easily or shortly producible in words, or 
which are matters of moral estimation and optional 
opinion, will go for less than they are worth, because 
they аге not avallable to insure the victory or grace 
the triumph of a disputant," Let us be Liberals with- 
out belhg Gradgrinds; let us realize that we are heirs 
of the past, and that, while the multiplication table 
and the syljogistic form of argument are inestimably 
precious, they constitute no measure or Index of the 
moral and Mtellectual treasures to which we may lay 
claim. 

8, The last point on which I shall dwell to-day— 
for I am exceeding my limits—is, that we should 
guard against placing our children at too early an 
age in a position of conscious antagonism to soclety 
at large. We should be careful not to teach them 
contempt for the opinions of others wiser than them- 
selves, and, to all appearance, quite as wise as our- 
selves, А child who prides himself on the fact that 
he does not believe what so many others believe is 
not a pleasant spectacle. I think a child shonid ba 
taught to regret that opinions are current in the 
world which hls parents are unable to share; and 
should be told that when he is older he will be able 
to judge of these things for himself. He should be 
encouraged to exercise his [observing and reasoning 
faculties to the utmost, bat not to express confident 
opinions, Let him understand—without, however, 
in any way impairing his self-respect—the littlenena 
of his own grasp In all intellectual matters; but par- 
ticularly in such as stil] divide the opinions of able 
men. Do not foster the thought that difference of 
opinion in regard to theology should so need alienate 
men from one another or prevent their codperation 
for social objects. Teach him to regard any dificul- 
tles that may spring from this cause as superable by 
patience and kindliness; and incline him to meet his 
fellow-men at all times in a spirit of confidence and 
good-will. It ia easy to give the youthful nature a 
permanently anti-social bent by constant unfavorable 
eritlelem of one's neighbors and society generally; . 
and this, I fear, 1а an error into which some Liberals 
fal. Ito result, when the child bas attained to man- 
hood, ів most unhappy: some of the beet sources of 
happiness have for him been dried up, and a great 
many things present themselves to his mind In a dis- 
torted shape; distrasting others, he begins to feel 
that he le himself distrusted, and instead of а genial 
play of social sympathies he displays through life 
little else than the tone and temper of a soured seces- 
sionist. The future either belongs to us Liberals or it 
does not. If it does, and If we feel that it does, the 
sooner we drop aectarian habits and begin to be cath- 
olic—that is, widely-human—in our sympathies and 
alms the better. And in educating our children let 
us see to it that they do not imbibe less, but rather 
more, of this spirit than we have done ourselves. 

. Wu. D. Lz S. 


A PRIZE was once offered to the person who could 
find a rhyme to the word window," The prize was 
awarded to the following effort: 


“A cruel man a beetle caught, 
And to the wall bim pinned, oh! 
Thon sald the beetle to the crowd, 
"Though 1'm stuck up, 1 аш not proud;' 
A is soul went out of the window: 
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Communications. 
“USE AND “SAOBIFICE” 1 A DIFFERENCE. 


DEAR ABBOT :— 

Your response to my note calis for a few words 
more. р 

I. I think you have been entirely right In regard- 
ing interest as properly based on the ascertained 

ое of the use of money," That is what interest 
has always been held to be by the authorities and by 
custom. It ls the premium pald for the use of 
money. I trust, therefore, that you will allow me to 
make the distinct issue that compensation on the 
grouad of ''use" alone is interest, while compensa- 
Чоп on the ground of ''sacrifice" is not interest. It 
can thus be more clearly shown what those who are 


oppona to interest really mean. 
By your saying at least [n the opinion of Mr. 
„ you seem to Imply a suspicion that my atate- 
ment of the ground of the opponents of interest may 
be in some sort s conjecture of my own. If so, 
you are mistaken: I have given the subject as dis- 
cussed by others some attention, and have nowhere 
met with any extended argument which did not turn 
on the point I hare emphasized. Indeed, if I mis- 
take not, в like presentation has several times been 
mada in the columns of THE INDEX. It was for that 
reason I was led to say it seemed to me you turned 
aside (of course I did not mean to infer you did so in- 
tentionally) from what J esteemed to be the main 


III. I agree with you now when say “the only 
real question worth discussing is this: when a man 
borrows $100 and N it a year later, shall he in 
equity pay only $100, or $100?" That le, shall he 
pay any additional sum whatever, be it more or less. 
On the ground of use, supposing that to be right, the 
answer would always be yes. On the ground of 
*'agerifice," the answer would sometimes yes, 
reed ars 22 egre pa Atal, he on 
ity pay, etc. It is agreed on a es that the 
transaction ought to be an egidtable one. So I re- 
gard your further statement—''if equity requires,” 
etc., ‘it is practically of no consequence on what 
und," etc.—as hardly a though'ful one. Ae you 
will see there would be little sober sense in saying, 
If equity uires 80 more than is borrowed, it is 
practically of no consequence that it is demanded on 
the ground that the lender has an uncle very aick, or 
that he wishes to make the purchase of a horse. Yet 
you seem to Imply that the “reason” for which com- 
sation ів conceded or denied by the opponents of 
terest la about ва flimsy and inconsequential as 
this, You say, too, if equity requires, which is the 
very point of the discussion, 

IV. Your line of argument appears to be some- 
what aa follows: you seem to say, 

1, I will call it interest, no matter whether it be for 
use“ or "sacrifice," 

2. To be sure I am astonished to hear that It is the 
reason for which Interest is asked, and not the asking 
of it, that constitutes the justice or injustice of the 
transaction. 

3. Nevertheless, looking at the questing theoretically, 
whether Interest ought to be charged on account of 
the borrower's ''use" or the lender's “‘sacrifice’’ of 
the money, I say it makes no difference. Whenever 
the borrower wants money, the lender wanta it too; 
they both want It for the use they can make of It; 
what the lender ‘‘sacrifices” is this use,“ and what 
the borrower receives is nothing else, Lender's 
“sacrifice” and borrower's ‘‘use’’ together, The 
loan ia simply a ''sacrifice" of the "use" by the 
lender, and a gain of the use“ by the borrower, 
Henoe, Interest is still only a just compensation for 
this use. 

4. It 1s, therefore, best to have a fixed rate of in- 
terest based on the ascertained value of the use of the 
money, and approved as just by the experience and 
consent of the community, of the lender's 
capricions estimate of the ''sacrifice" he makes by 
lending, as the rule of justice. 

ү. Now, И you were to continue your meditationa 
over these points, I do not see why you should refuse 
to consider them somewbat in thie way. dr by 
the firat and second, you would be likely to d well on 
the third and fourth as follows:— . 

1. As to any third propositian, let me see, 
of course, as interest 1s défined by Webeter, and as I 
have usually regarded It, refers to the borrower, Не 
is to pay a “premiam” for using money that belon 
to anotber. Why? Pues ery de uses it? Of 
course he cannot use it without the other's consent. 
Now on what ground may that other be supposed to 
consent? 1 see he must do so either on the ground 
that he does not wish to use his money himself, or 
because, if he does, the borrower offers to make up to 
him any loss he will suffer by lending it. It Is plain, 
then, that in the latter esae ће would sacrifice the use 
he would make of it, and the borrower would pay for 
that sacrifice, In the former case, if the borrower 
paid any premium, it would clearly not be paid for 
Bacrifice, since попе was made. ence I am led to 
see that use“ and ''eacrifloe" to be identical, must 
always go together. They do not always go together, 
since where there la no “sacrifice,” ‘‘use’’ must go 
alone. It is precisely this distinction that interest, 
as 1 have hitherto viewed it, does not regard. It 
bases itself on the borrower's use, and does not raise 
the question of sacrifice at all. There may, and there 
may not, be sacrifice; interest neither knows nor cares, 
It says to the borrower, ‘You use the money; It is of 
advantage to you; you shall pay for it.“ To the 
lender it has nothing to say, unless It be, The rate 
is fixed; take it." But, hold a moment, What I 
said was, the cases are exceptional where the lender 
does not want to use his money himself. Hence, 
practically, it ls use—the lender's sacrifice of use 


Use,“ , 


that Is paid for, But, walt again. I don't eee, after 
all, that I get rid of the fact that it is the lender's 


."sacrifice," and not his use“ of the money that is 


compensated. It appears now that borrower's use“ 
and lender's use“ are not exactly the same thing. 
What tbe lender sacrifices is the opportunity to use 
the money he lends. His opportunity! what is there 
to say about that? What opportunity has he? I 
cannot of course argue that itis his орун to 
lend money to some one else at six per cent, If it 
is wrong in the one case, It ls wrong in the other. 
Sacrificing & chance to do is no sacrifice 7 can 
defend. If I say he sacrifices the opportunity to put 
bis capital Into his own business, there at once arises 
one or two, if not more, apparently decisive answers. 
The number of those who need thelr money in their 
own business and will lend jt at віх per cent. must be 
exceedingly amall. Besides, there might arise a 
uestion as to the principle on which business is 
one. If the money was needed in any way to con- 
duct а business calculated to defraud mankind, then 
again, the sacrifice of opportunity would not count. 
Ido not see but I must reconsider my proposition 
that, practically, all who lend money want It for the 
usé they can make of it. They may want It; but have 
they a right to want it for the use they make of it? 
After all, I see that my proposition is reduced to this. 
Interest defended on the ground of the lender’s sac- 
rifice of use, in the t majority of cases, la simply 
saying: The lender charges one man interest because he 
Ма opportunity to get interest from another 
man; — which won't do. It sounds much like saying, 
Interest is right because it ls right. Quod erat de- 
monstrandum. It appears, then. instead of those 
who сап and should lend money without interest 
forming the exceptional cases, the exceptional cases 
are those where bona fide sacrifice can be shown. If 
interest, then, is based only on a sacrifice-of the op- 
portunity to do right, I do not see why, practically, 
interest ought not fo be abolished. 

2. І observe now, in looking at my fourth ргорові- 
tlon, that a fized rate of interest is, on any equitable 
ground, a sheer {mpossibility. The rate must always 
vary with the degree of sacrifice. To base 1 оп the 
ascertained value of the use of money, is to confess 
that, whatever people will pay for the use of money 
to carry on whatever nefarious business, ів the meas- 
ure of equitable price. That I cannot defend, The 
old question of what constitutes true sacrifice cannot 
thus be disposed of. I see also that the lender's ca- 
pricious estimate of which I spoke ia not likely to be 
во capricious after all. He cannot force his money 
on other people. If he wants to use it himself, he 
will not want to, If he does not, he will ask noth- 
ing. The one wis to borrow may not іп one 
sense revise the lender's estimate, but he may call it 
in queation, and be may go elsewhere, And so my 
fears of usurious oppression vanish. 

VI. Pardon me for thus putting words into your 
mouth, It was by mere accident І have been led to 
do so. But I think I will let them stand. For I con- 
fess І am curious to know whether you also are will- 
ing to let them stand, or will proceed to erase them. 
You eee I have ventured putting it the way I would 
think if I were you, 

ҮП. І have made this letter во long already, I sup- 
pose you won't mind !f I make it a little longer. 
There are one or two things I would like further to 
refer to, indeed, there are à number; but I desire 
to be moderate in claiming your space. 

The subject of interest or no- Interest covers а good 
deal of ground, and is likely to have, {0 my ndg- 
ment a growing importance In the discussions o 
оорчу» Ву the practice of interest capital is piling 
ap in few hands and red the large producing 
class to a state of vassalage. It stimulates non-pro- 
ducers who claim a privilege without further effort to 
live off the production of others. Thie is not my 
Individual conviction alons,—nor that of a few oth- 
ers who have taken up the discussion, It is, I find 
a very serious consideration which is working ita ws 
in the minds of many people who have, as yet, sal 
nothing publicly. Certainly no earnest person can 
have a desire merely to make out a case one way or 
the other. Lf Interest ls right, be it To во, 
come vassalage or whatsoever else. it be wrong, 
then, let that be known. We of this country hope 
to see things that have not been started right, made 
right by Intelligent conviction, and kept во. I wish, 
therefore, the subject ht be thoroughly sifted. I 
do not pretend to the ability myself. I think I can 
see the direction the argument lies, but can only 
speak of it in the most general way. I should be in- 
terested If persons competent to do во, could from 
time to time occupy the columns of THE INDEX, 
presenting, within reasonable space, both sides, In 
this counection I will say that the discussion bétween 
Proudhon and Bastiat which obtained a remarkable 
European reputation, во to speak, was, a few years 
since, translated into English by Mr. Benjamin R. 
Tucker. It has not been published, and it is possible 
you might, if you desire, arrange with him another 
year, for its appearance in your journal, I feel sure 
it would attract marked attention, 

I begin to realize the length of my letter, and know 
I ought t ask pardon, I will forego the rest I had 
tosay. Inlieu thereof, let me close by offering the 
following sentiment :— 

Capital in itself із not a power. It may be made so. 
He who uses it makes it зо, Shall he pay for the 
Privilege of making tt ao? Only when he deprives ite 
owner of the like opportunity. He shall then make 
good the owner's sacrifice. But unless the opportu- 
nity sacrificed be the opportunity for honest increase, 
the lender makes no sacrifice entitling him to name a 
price. Very traly yours, S. Н. Morse. 


[We аге very glad to print the above, but have no 
time to comment on it; although we must candidly 
say It has not changed our opinion. —ED.] 


THE ROCHESTER PLATFOHN,. 


New Yous, Oct. 2, 1877. 
Francis E. ABBOT, ESQ., PRESIDENT LIBERAL 
LEAGUE: 
Dear Sir,—l am very glad to see the call for the 


First Annaal Congress of the National Liberal 

е. Iam aleo glad of the proposition to adopt 
в political platform and enter upon s course of po- 
litical action. It is high time the Liberal forces were 
organized and resolved to make their power felt in 
some demonstrative, efficient way. 

The three ‘principles and measures,” as published, 
аге all to the point and admirable. For the work 
that THE INDEX and the e have taken in hand 
to do, these principles are all sufücient. But whem 
wo como to organize a political party, I would like 
to suggest something more, Such an zation 
should be а widely extended, ali-emb: g affair, 
and we shoald make friends and allies of as man 
correlated parties as possible. А "conscience > 
this ih pong: thon Oe party, while f учы 

ere із going; then the Я e it la gro 
and not yet el iu Pd Дами, will, at least, 
make itself respected. But а conscience vote of o 
those who convene and resolve and nominate, wi 
be too much like descending into one’s own inner 
conseiousness and hoping thence to evolve s political 


party. 

A little log rolling will be but the part of stra ? 
diplomacy, and fairness In war, in any political omn 
the e may take. I should вау, then, add at 
least а Labor plank and a Woman's Rights plank, 
and perhaps а radical expression of some kind about 
капу, This would inevitably multiply adherents; 
and, if ably advocated and judiciously re — 
might capture and absorb those parties altogether. 
They all sadly need organization; and one might al- 
most say that the mu that is best organized is beat, 
and would gather in all other radical movements, 

At all events, vastly important as are the three 
planks which you propose, and politically good as 
they are as far as they go, yet І fear they would be 
generally deemed, even by Liberal voters, as touching 
only religious questions, and not urgent enough to de- 
tach them from the more concrete, pressing, and Im- 
mediate questions of the ordinary political parties. 
But, with five loaves and two small fiscal planks, I 
think we could feed the whole Libera! multitude and 
have some basketsful left over for the scared and 
wounded of the defeated 2 Men of ever во 
much conscience like to vote where there is a fair 

rospect that some time or other the vote will tell 
he laws of gravitation apply to political as well as 
to planetary jes, The larger they are, the more 
they attract nerolite meteors, free clea, and what- 
ever is afloat; and, unless a body ів large enough to 
properly apply the word magnitude to It, it might 
turn out a mere wandering comet, with not tall 
eno to wag anything,—certainly not the star. 
The batlot-box will all the more attract votes if, like 
Pandora’s, it has hope in the bottom of it. So let us 
in for & consclence party, Indeed ; but, whatever 
appens, let ns go in for success, The wisdom of 
the serpent іа never so important as when you are 
dealing with snakes. 
Very sincerely yours, THERON C. LELAND, 

[The Rochester Congresa will have the whole sub- 
ject of a platform In its own control, and will act ac- 
cording to such wisdom as it shall prove to possess, 
For our own part, if it alms to lay the foundation of 
a national party, we believe it must confine itself to 
strictly national issues and treat them with direct- 
ness, candor, and due consideration for conflicting 
opinions on other issues. The second of the princi- 
ples proposed in the Call guarantees the rights of all 
national citizens, and therefore of the freedmen and 
of women, as it stands; and it would not be wise in 


our judgment, after laying down a broad principle, 
to eumber it with a specification of all its particular 
applications. It the Congress should cheose to add 
strong planks in favor of a sineare and thorough re- 
form of the civil service, а gold standard and s cur- 
reney convertible into «gold, and honorable resump- 
tloa af specie payments in 1879 according to the e - 
isting law, it would express our own convictions ; 
but these isenes, we hope, will be settled before 1880, 
and the platform ought to be framed with reference 
to the Presidential campaign of that year. As to the 
labor question, that cannot be settled by legislation, 
and we should be mortified to see the Congress adopt 
any plank merely for the sake of catching votes. 
The three principles (really one) of the Call ought to 
rouse the conscience of the nation; and we hope to 
see both conseience and true political sagacity in the 
action of the Congress.—Ep.] 


COMMON-SENSE vs, COMMUNISM, 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX:— 

Civilization Is only the result of the labors of count- 
less generations, It could never have been attained 
but for the abstinence of the many for the benefit of 
afew. Material prosperity la simply the direct effect 
of mental speculation; as any Invention is but the 
result of the application of an idea to the production 
of ita working reality. But the leleure essential to 
the better cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
(which must always precede any improvement In the 
guer condition of humanity) is only to be obtained 

y the previous accumulation of wealth; in other 
words, modern civilization Is based upon the fne- 
quality of the distribution of the productions of labor. 

: o р 
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It follows that all attempts to subvert this natural 
law governing the process of human and social evo- 
lution are as Impotent to effect thelr purpose, as if a 
man should persist in throwing а stone the air, 
hoping that it would remain there In spite of the law 
of gravitation. 

But, precisely as the currents of wind serve to keep 
up the healthful activity of the atmosphere, mo 
ing the eim regions of this earth, and diasi- 
pating the stagnant vapors—or as the great tidal 
currents perform the same duty for the mighty ocean, 
—exactly in the same way ls the equilibrium of soci- 
ety maintained by the perpetual infusion of new 
blood” from the ''proletarians'" into the effete fami- 
lies of the wealthier classes, Especially is this the 
case in our modern societies, formed under the im- 
pulse of a greater or less tendency to diffusion of gov- 
ernmental powers Ín the handa of the people at large; 
nor does it much matter whether the established gov- 
ernment be known аз а Republic,“ as in the United 
States, France, and Switzerland; в Constitutional 
Monarchy,” as in Great Britain; or an “Empire,” as 
in Germany. In elther case, opportunity ів still af- 
forded to superior minds to force their way by dili- 
gent pressure Into the superior social strata. But the 
point to be Insisted upon most strenuously, in these 
days of threatened civil and religious revolutions, is, 
that quality of mind and energy of body are always 
and everywhere appreciated at their preper value in 
the long run. 

That the great mass of humanity will continue to 
be in the future what they have been іп the past, 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water," is not to be 
denied by any candid thinker; and this need not pre- 
clude their penpals although inevitably gradual, 
Improvement. Bnt such improvement will always 

upon existing inequalities of social and ma- 
terial conditions, just as these last find their founda- 
tion to rest upon the Intrinsic differences of minds 
and bodies. The shrewd and self-denying individuals 
will always distance the stupid and self-indulgent; 
the Industrious will count up larger gains than the 
indolent; the thrifty and provident classes will leave 
more money to thelr children than the careless. and 
extravagant. The divergence in the legitimate re- 
sults of these various traits of character can no more 
be overcome by artificial restraints or governmental 
legislation than oak-trees can be made to produce 
bages by act of Congress. Therefore, unless the 
working-men are wil to giva up all the benefits of 
modern civilization, and take their places upon the 
same plane as the Apachees of Arizona, the Zalus 
of South Africa, or the Australian Aborigines, the 
sooner they disabuse their minds of the preralent 
*'aoclalistic"" delusions, the better for themselves and 
for thelr descendants, as well as for their friends and 
nelghbors, ‘ће educated classes," —for future genera- 
tons, and for humanity as a whole! 
ALBERT WABREN KELSEY, of St. Louis. 
Sept. 25, 1877. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER Loos. 


Alexander Loos was born in 1821, in Jauer, in the 
province of Silesia, Prussia. After having received 
the usual preparatory training, he was matriculated 
in the Univeraity of Breslau in his twentieth r. 
His original intention was to enter the ш! 9 
but, after spending between two and three увага in 
the stndy of theology, and after & severe mental 
struggle, he became convinced that he could not con- 
sclentiously remain In the Church. During the re- 
malnder of his University course he dey: himself 
to the study of philology and literature. After 
leaving the University, he was engaged for a number 
of years as private tutor in a baronial family near hls 
native place. From that time he identified himself 
with the reactionary movement In religion which re- 
sulted in 1850 in the organization of the Frele 
Gemeinden," or Union of Free Congregations, “оп 
the baels of absolute independence from any restraint 
in religious matters.“ In 1850 he was married, and 
їп the same year recelved a call as speaker to one of 
the newly-formed free congregations in Jauer. The 
government, seeing in these congregations the germ 
of a freedom of thought which could not but be 
fatal to its own selfieh ends, resorted to the most èx- 
treme means te suppress them. Their members were 
branded as *'repu. ," and thelr meetings broken 
np on the most trivial pretexts. Finding it impos- 
sible to continue the meetings in Jauer, he accepted 
а similar position In Striegau, but was obliged, as be- 
fora, to A oe up his chaz He next was called to 
take charge of one of the largest of the new congre- 
gations in Bavaria. Не had, however, been already 
marked by the government of that kingdom, and was 
not only denied a residence there, but was not even 

rmitted to address the con ation. Finding that 
t would be impossible to obtain a foothold in his 
own country, he yielded to the advice of his frtends 
and came to America in 1852, After teaching lan- 

es and music in a number of schools in New 
ork, he removed to Hudson in that State, where he 
remained for eight years, until the close of the re- 
belllon. During hia residence in that city his first 
wife, by whom he bad two sons, died. In 1865 he 
married again and moved to Petersburg, Va., where 
he taught for a year. He then accepted a call as 
pee of music in the University of нон, 

а. In 1868 he removed to Philadelphia to establis 
himself as.& private teacher. There he remained 
until his death on the fifteenth of this month. 

During all these years, Professor Loos’ devotion to 
the cause of frea on: never wearied. He was а 

Constant contributor to the various libera! German 
newspapars of this country. Не also translated a 
number of pamphlets and assaya into lish ; among 
these were Dr. Büchner's Lecture on Materialism, 
and ons of Feuerbach's Essence of Religion. 
Не also translated for the private use of a gentleman 
of Philadelphia a voluminous theological work of 


Schlelermacher's, and many scientific essays from 
both French and German for the American e 
and Review, of Philadelphia. In 1872 he accepted 
an invitation from the Freie Gemelnden of North 
America to represent them at the annual meeting of 
the Free Mtn Association in Boston. At this 
meeting he delivered ап address, setting forth the 
views of the Freie Gemeinden, which was published 
in the Report of the Free Religious ation for 
that year. In 1873 he sent two eldest sons to 
Cornell University, to which he was attracted by its 
non-sectarian character and ita liberal course of 
study, During the whole course of his residence In 
Philade)phia he was а constant and active worker in 
the local German Free Congregation, filling the place 
of the spesker whenever temporarily vacant, and 
farthering Its interests In every way, Last July he 
was 1 active In representing the Germana 
in the Centennial Congress of Liberals, held in Phila- 
delphia. It was partly in мерев of over-exer- 
tion at thie time that he incurred the nervous dis- 
order which proved fatal. During the past year, In 
— to — N = duties d -— which a large 
amily necessita e was en n preparing a 
work on ethics for the use of the German schools of 
the Freie Gemeinden. He gradually grew weaker, 
and, notwithstanding a journey to the sea · shore for his 
health, was obliged to resign himself to medical treat- 
mentand the tender care of his family. In spite of 
everything that could be done, he rapidly sank. 
During the last week of his illness he was generally 
unconscious; but in the brief moments when he knew 
his surroundings he seemed perfectly hopeful and at 


peace. 

Proféssor Loos has left two sons by his first wife, 
both of whom have been educated at Cornell 
University; aleo two sons and two daughters by his 
second wife. His fidelity to liberal thought and a 
scientific religion rendered his labors doubly severe 
in securing that remunerative employment which the 
necessitiss of his family required, notwithstanding 


. his unriwalled excellence as a classical Instructor. 


His funeral took placa in Germantown, on Mon- 


, widow and children are Weighed down with profound 


sorrow. Liberalism, да as science, рау їп 
the department of 17 , has lost a faithful end 
earnest advocate, and humanity а noble and consistent 


friend. D. Y. K. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 27, 1871. 


LEGAL RECHEATIONS. 


In a review of Rogers’ Law of the Road, or, Rights 
and Wrongs of a Traveller, we find the general criti- 
cism made that ‘ЧЕ is tifying to find law and 
good humor combined in the same book.“ 

This comes as reminder of а teljing Illustration by 
the clergyman who, in the evening urse at Oak 
Bluffs last Sunday, from Revelations, twentieth chap- 
ter, twelfth and thirteenth verses, created a startling 
effect upon his three thousand auditors by recital of 
the experience of a personal friend, Incident to the 
dramatic effect of this earthly transaction the par- 
allel was drawn from the following alleged facts :— 

A man died in Massachusetts, leaving a widow. By 
hard toil he had accumulated the purse p 
homestead upon a corner lot, which was retained 
after his decease as the famtly home,—a deed having 
been executed to the deceased, and, by Inherltance, 
concededly vesting title free from incumbrance. 

Here enters upon the scene а worldly, self-seeking, 
avaricious man of wealth, proprietor of the lot next 
adjoining that of the widow, whose covetous spirit 
had fired his resolution to lay field to field,” at 
whatever cost. He called upon the widow, stating 
that he wished to complement hls premises by pur- 
chase of the corner. She declines any proposition 
for sale, giving аз а reason her strong attachment to 
the home. la covetous man again calls, giving the 
result of an appraisal, and offers the widow а sum in 
excess of the full value, so fixed and requesting her 
execution of the conveyance to him, Again retterat- 
ing her attachment to the home, she declined аһзо- 
lutely te-convey, 

After a time the man of wealth, from a — 
viewa his own and the adjoining corner lot, so muc 
desired, and the nto в became во Impell- 
ing as to lead him (the prescher stated in substance) 
to commence an action to diapossess this r widow 
and compel her to convey. Notwithstanding her de- 
fence, and the Incidental fact given in this graphic 
recital, that the title had been undisturbed for two 
generations," jadgment was directed against her by 
reason of some technical flaw in the deed. Able 
counsel were retalned at the trial-term, and upon an 
appeal takén to the Supreme Court; but all proved 
unavalling, and the judgment below was affirmed. 

At this crisis in the transaction, the plaintiff 
calis, reviewing his previons offers, the adjudication 
its afflrmance, and makes an offer to this defea 
widow that she shal! still convey, he paying the sum 
offered prior to #016 brought. 

Now follows the scene Intended to fix the mind of 
the eager three thousand upon the text. The wid- 
ow’s reply, moat calmly given, and with a step towards 
the posture of prayer, follows: I have taken another 
appeal, where my counsel has never lost a case.“ 

Naturally the query follows: To what court? You 
certainly can take no further appeal. The Supreme 
Court has decided againat you." 

Wich assurance and асат which the great falth 
alone of this widow could give, she pointa the text, 
and closes the minister's anecdote :— 

“Ihave appealed to the court of heaven; Jesus 
Christ ls my counsel; and I shall not fail. Every 
man {в judged there according to bla works." 

We admit the gift of the preacher in invocation, 


the Calvinistic formula. 
our people are not much formulated, but as free as 


well-fed a 


experiences, and illustrations; but ‘Чо 
lead men to Christ“ by adoption of false logic, based 
upon т law, is not only a reflection upon the 
Mas usetts statutes and decisions, but leads to the 
inference that there has crept into this oft:recited 
tale some falelty of fact; as, upon the premises, any 
legal mind wauld have ingraftod threo of con- 
struction, either of which was suficient to sustain 
the widow's title :— 
lst. A stranger to the grant could not avall al 
faw in the title," nor breach of condition subas- 
quent. Such objections could be taken advantage of 
only by the grantor or his heirs, no one of whom ls 
bronght into view in the case stated. 
2d. Right by prescription, use, and осспраЧот for 
the period of two generations in the husband and his 
grantors, without any element or adverse possession. 
3d. An entire legal disability by an individual to 
appropriate private property n the marimum of 
compensation, such privilege being reserved to public 


uses. 
Not в critical listener to other personal experiences 

of the sermonizer on this grand closing of the big 

Sunday” at the Vineyard, it seemed to create distrust 

thus to Ingraft upon the text such false Jaw, taking 

every element of faith from the other stories told. 
This ів a sad commentary upon the license of the 

et tr papit; авыр with God's judgment-records 

y $i 


well-timed 


invokin revelation as a text, followed by 
eer — Д statements in illustration of both fact 
and law. A WOBLDLY LAWYER, 


ROCHESTER, N. T., Oct. 1, 1877. 
A CORRECTION. 


Cotumsta, Texas, Sept. 16, 1877. 

Ma. F. X. ABBOT: 
á Dear Sir, —I добо їп am вез,” — "ps 

eptember 6, where you ac racelpt o - 
ers to the petition of the National | Liberal League, 
you locate M. L. Weeme at Columbus, Ohio.” It 
should be Columbia, Texas. I should be pleased to 
see this corrected ; for I belleve there is more liberal- 
lam among our la than іа to be found in any 
other part of the Орів. a 

Only fire, of all to whom I presented the petition, 
refused to sign it. And all these were adherents of 
To illustrate further that 


the biting aea-breezes they breathe, I will state that, 
being in not в grest while ago, by a Bishop 
of the Methodist Eptecopal Church as to the rellg- 
fous and moral status of my town and vicinity, I 
truthfully replied: I think, sir, our town and vicin- 
ity are improving. А few years ago we kept two 
ehurohes in repair, and three or four preachers 
alaried ; whereas to-day our churches 
are going to decay, belng frequented mostly by our 
distant relatives, the bats. And our preachers have 
either deserted us for better pay, or gone to work to 
support thelr familie’, as'honéet men should,” 
М. L. Weems, M.D. 


— ——ů— 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, N. X. 


EprroE INDEX :— 
The F. 


and appointed a County Convention to be held at 
Randolj 


and Western New York where Leagues are not al- 
ready organized, I recommend the same action as to 
organization Я H. L. GREEN. 


THE VERDICT. 


І воррозе, as the editor and Bishop have referred 
thelr case to the jury, they would like to know the 
verdict. For one I shall have to place the laure! 
wreath on the Bishop’s brow, not because he has 
maintained his point, but because of bis skill and 
tact in avoiding It. E. L. CRANE. 

TIPPECANOE Crrx, Oct. 1, 18TT. 


THE FOLLOWING amusin ap in the 
Liv l Mercury. It la ч er т =т= or the Mer- 
cury haa forgotten to quote Ita authority: Lo 
ago, in staves ao remote that history does not lis the 
epoch, a dreadful war was waged between the 
of Cornwall and the King of Scotland. Scot 
valor prevailed, and the King of Cornwall was de- 
feated. The Scottish monarch, elated by success, 
sent for his Prime Minister, Lord Alexander. ''Weel, 
Sandy,” said he, ie there ne'er а king we canna 
conquer the noo?" „An' it please your Majesty, I 
ken but о" ae king that your Majesty canna van- 

nish,” An' whaur is he, Sandy?“ Lord Alexan- 

er, reverently lookl up, said, “The King of 
Heeven." 'The Scottish king did not ^ 
but was unwilling to exhibit any ignorance. ‘‘Just 
gang yer ways, Sandy, and tell the King о' Hesven 
to gi’e up his dominions, or I'll come mysel and ding 
him oot o them; and mind, Sandy, ye do not come 
back till us ontil ye ha'e done oor bidding.” Lord 
Alexander retired much perplexed, but met а pries*, 
and, resseured, returned and presented himself. 
Weel, Sandy,” sald the king, “ha'e уве seen the 
King o' Heaven, and what says he to oor bidden ?’’ 
ne it please your Majesty, I ha’e no seen the King 
himself, but I ha'e seen ane o' his accredited minis- 
ters.“ “Weel, an’ what says he?" „He says your 
Majest may e'en ha'e his kingdom for the as ing o 
it.’ Was he вав coevil ?" said the king, warmed to 
magnanimity. Just gang yer ways back, Sandy, 
and tell the King o Heeven that for hie ceevility the 
de’il a Scotchman shall e'er set foot ta his kingdom. 
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Advertisements. 


WHE PATRONAGE 


9€ the liberal advertising public ts respeot- 
я пау solicited for Tam Ieper. The a 
be honestly made to keep the adve: 
ing pages of TREINDEX in entire harmo 
its character and princip! 


t», and all adre; ts 
to be fraudulent or unjust to an coe ill be 
p from these columns. No outs will 


"Tum Ixpxx must not be held responsible 


( 
all cases accept the respons: t 
thelr own statements. E * * 


ADVERTISING RATEJ, 


Por 1 to 
ЕТЕП 3 Insertions, 106 par line. 
136 * 51 “ 8 “и к 
"ge “ Б с 46 
On 


—— advertisements, a discount 


of 10 per cent, will be made; on Zan-column 


EN азайа чаа MENT 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
wuooesafu! Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tus INDEX :— 


ToLEDO, Ohio, t 
То Тив Inpex Ao., Toledo’ Ор ea. 


Having had occasion to adver- 
during the t two years 

7 лава pasate stating that 
tained very satiafactory re- 
Tarns—better in fact th. > 
" 2 15 an from book adver 


any other pa I hav 
— in. Not only haved Obtained 1 


resulis, but orders have frequently been 

e 

жер on file and referred to пуно е 

Yours truly, 
Нихат 8. STEBBINS. 

Special arrangements will be made st re- 

fuoed terms for long-time or extended ads 
vertieements, Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 231 WABSRINGTON STREET, 


Boston. 
т Ны SS Ж 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrion, No. 231 WASHINGTON Br., Вовтон, 
publish 3 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper deucted to Pree amd Rational 
Retigton. 


It ta the object of THE INDEX to give public 
witeranoe to the boldest, moet cultivated) and 
met matured thought of the age on all religious 
quastions, and to apply it dirsetly to the soolal 
Bad political amelioration of society. 

Tt is edited by FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
folowing Hd of Editorial Contributors == 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Otty. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM H, SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 

MRS, E. D. ORENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 

92ORGE JAOOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 

DAVID Н, CLARK, Florence, Maas. 

Мил. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tona- 
fy, RA. 

J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZU& WRIGHT, Beeton. 

0. D. B. MILLS, Byracuss, М.Ү, 

W. D. Lu SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ, F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 


Every iíberalshould sabecribe for THE INDEX 
Жа the best popular exponent of Eeligious Liber- 
alsm, Every Christian miniater, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
te clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
poittion of the differences between Free Thought 
апа Evangelical Christianity, aud a» the best 
means of becoming wellinformed of the argu- 
meats and the movements which the Church will 
Bave to meet in the future, 

Almost every number contains a discourse от 

eeding article, which alone is worth the price of 
ens year’s pubsoription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand, in 
^ letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, mys: That the want of s 


PUBLICATIONS IND E X ＋ R A O T 8.1 


FREE | 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Wresdom and Fellowship in Bolig- 
on, - 
ulative and шкын roblems о religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 


Frothingham, J. W. 
Mrs. 


by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 

Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Rabb! Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charies Н. Malcom, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others,—all given 


on the platform of the Free Religious An- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is tbe metn- 
ing of the Free Religious Association” 7 


TU x Fifth rra Brean 
ing cent. (Four or more; 
cena eaoh.) Contzins essays by J. Ww 


„В. 93 
the reasion of a Permanent Sentiment 
= the 
with 


Burleigh, L. rete Mo А, B. Al O. A. 
об! о! ‚В. Alcott, O. А. 
Bartol, H = 


and ers. 


E I o of Sixth Annual Meet 
ing, 1878. Scents. (Four or more, ip 
sonis each.) Contains 


калганга ру Ww. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
T Bamnel Longfeil- 
Abbot, and Lu- 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 conta. (Four ог 
more, 30 oents Gash.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President am's address 


low, d. B. Thomson, F. E. 
cretia Mott. 


of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
ones 7 h on “Reformed Jada- 
" an Statements by Messrs, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and НІ son of their re- 
speotive attitudes to ^ Christianity,— 
25 Christian," '* Anti-Ohristian," and “Ex- 
trw-Ohristian,"—together with the Beoreta- 
в Annual Beport, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875, 25 cents, or 
more, 25 cents each.) Oontains ya by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on The nt Con- 
structive Tendencies In Religion,” and b 
Francis E. Abbot, on*'Oonstruction an 
n in Religion,“ аза addresses 
yT. W. nson, Lucre Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, ЖЖ B. F. Under 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Mest- 
ing, 1876. 4) cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting dlsousslon at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingbam; easay 
by James Parton, on "The Relation of Re- 

on to the State” (or, as he styles ít, 
“Cathedrals and Reer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savi 
ен, on “the 


R. Alger, on “Ste towards Re 
Жшапс ation in rlrtendom," aod hy 
C. D. В, Mills, Esq., on “Internal Dangers 


dresses by О. В. Frothingham, Wm. 
Changing, Rabbi Lasker Br. L. Doane, 


and T, W. Higginson; and tenth anna 
reporta of the Executive Committee, Tress- 
urer, etc. 


For series of important Tracts see last 


sura) entirely devoted to Religion in the widest pageof THE INDEX, 


banse of the word should be felt in Amarica—that 
fash а journal should have been started amd eo 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is a good ain ot thetimes, Thore is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though tbe number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals i», as you know, very large." 
And later till „read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'ncreazing interest." 

Bend 63.20 for one year, including postage, or 

centa for three m »nthe on crial. 


Address THEINDEI, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Roston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1879 is 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either ‘Free Religions Association, 
331 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Maas. 


WM. J. POTTER, 90. F. R. А. 


No. 1—Traths for the Times, by Р. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
ctos," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOE THE TIMES, and I sd mire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cente; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that аге wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
Hon, Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 овоа. 


No.3.—Leeture om the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Oharies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies §1.00. 


No.4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
совШпева, and inefficiency of the Byntem 
of Foreign Missions. Fw of Figures, Facta, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 canta; 
13 copies $1.00. 


Мо. 6.—“Ged in the Constitution,” by 
Кет. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 

No, 6.—““*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 17 copies 
$1.00. 

No. .—““Compulaory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &.—T'he Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of à subject that in- 
teresta éverybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 13 ooples 50 centa. 


No.9.—Tho Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. В. Consti- 
tation, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot.. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for ўтов distribution to any ом 
who will distribute tt, in packages ef from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. B. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern sclenoé upon the idea of God. 
Ртісо 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.— I Bomaniom Heal Christian- 
ity? Twoessays by Franci W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.20. 


Ke | No.13,—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 


Prot. Р. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 


' Boenta; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.14— A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itaeif 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essaye by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON TRENT, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
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DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 
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INDEX A880 CIATION, 


AT 
No. 23) Washington Street, Bostom. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIB ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


О. B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W.J.POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 

W.H.BPENCEB, Haverhill, Maas. 

Mes, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
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BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

То foster a nobler spirit and quicken а higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorancs, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, cathoticity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
Tor sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Eelíg- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiaaticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of mil private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which TEX INDEX ia special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and com- 
sistent secularization of the politica] and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Lat every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase tha 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of а valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who havo already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from tims to 
time as olroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money їп each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
Wo, 281 Woshington Street, Bortor. 
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p?PULAR BOOKS, 
SENT BY MAIL 
AT 
PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTHA' UÜHAEGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as poesibie on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all frieads of THE INDEX. 


ALOOTT (А. BRONSON). Tablets. 
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Civilizatio: in England and ‚В 

and Sco Шапа. Now edition of the’ entire 

work, with a complete index. 1 vols. 


DARLYLES Works, Cheap Фа. Corapeio- 
us Essaye, T 


CARPENTER bn w. A) Thé Prnbples 
tions to th ызат, mitn өг Ару ЖИ the 
Mind, and tbe ‘Sindy of ite Morbid Gondi- 


tons. m ——— 3.00 
OERYANTES: 5 Quixote e 40 
OHANNING (WM. ELLERY, Dm. Tho Por- 

з: аа. uscrigts by his ne nephew, ы 

Hen 0 Obanning. 1.50 


ÜHANNING (WM. ELLERY). Thoresu: 
The Poot Naturalist, With Memorial Verse. 3.00 

OHENEY (Мпа. Е. D) Patienoe, A Beries 
ot Thirty Games for the Fireside........... 

Social Ga; new Series — Games for 


» Sorna аы: Mus- 


1.00 
‚ 10 


ÜLAREK (JAMES FREEMAN). Ten Great 
Religions ....... AM ACER Корлан E 
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OLAREE (Dr. E. H.) Sex in EAucation...... 1.25 
стори EDWARD. The Childhood at tha 
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Darwinism in Morals 1 5.50 
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„Fletures, end Fanci 


DARWIN'S Origin of —" . 
TheD Besser Mao. e. i» 
UTER, en ed 
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the Variation ‘of Animals and Plante under 
Domestication. 2 vols. 8 6.00 
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DIOKENS' Child's History of England ...... 1.50 
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Adam Bede. 
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Edition. 2 vols 
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Wit and Wisdom ої. 
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PARBAL’S Oritiol Histo of Free Thought, 
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Christianity, "George 
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MAILTO (GAIL), Child World. Part Bee. 


eds e e ede Seesen . 50 
К World: Part First . 1.0 
HAMILTON' , 
1. Meta 1есїшев .................. m 
ГА MED .850 
HAWTHORNE'S NATHANIEL) Works, 
New Illustrated rary Edition, Nine vols. 
BOE FOI PERMESSO ede ics 2.00 
Twice-Told Tales. 
Mossos from an Old Manse. 
The Scarlet Letter, and The Buthedale 
Romanos. 
Mem the Beven Gablos, and The 
w e 
The Marble Foun, 
Th teen No ks. 
e Ё 
‘The French and Italian Note-Books. 
Our Old Home, and Septimius Felton, 


"В (Т. W.) Out-Door Papers ,. 
оше. An Oldport Romanos. 
Army Life in a Bleak 
Atlantic — 


Oldport Days .. 


HUGO'S (V.) Now Novel.“ 'Ninet7-Three”., 1.75 


20 | HUMBOLDT ALEXANDER TONM Life of. 
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(CHRISTIANITY AND INFI- 
DELITT! 


A DISQUSSION BETWEEN 


Rev. G. H. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D, M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker, 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED: 


Parti. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 


Part II. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part ILL. Ie there a stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 


А thick 12010 volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mall for One 
Dollar. Address D, M. BENNETT, Pub- 
lisher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Maas.) 
LJ 


THIS SOOIETY presents the simplest and 
cheapest method for making provision for 
the families of members In the event of de- 
coals, that has ever been offered to the pub- 


The membership may include nearly all 
persons of both seres, who are not intem- 
porsan ог of feeble condition, but will be 

vided into three classea, viz. 

Class No. 1,—For sound, temperate per- 
sons. 

Class No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
Btalners. 

Clasa No. 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend daily to 
their usual avocations, 


— 


This arrangement is equitable for all, and | à 


the expense the same to enter either class, 
Applications are now received dally. Bend 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become members, 
will please send their full address to the Sec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent, 


Agents—both Ladics and Gentlemen 
are wanted as Canvassers in every 
Tows sad Village. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Secretary, 
New BEDFORD, MARS. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es-| су, 


way. Third Edition—Revised. Price 61.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
spect for he learniug, mental honesty and 
skill in the statement of his convictions, 
poasessed by the author, and for the essen- 
tial integrity and pianshrepis tendency of 
his spirit." —Springftald Itepublíoan, 

"A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorovgh- 
ly. reflected patlently...,It is a modol of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
oua style." —Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Suniay-sohools and Homes, Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST OREED, дир OTBER Dis 
GouBRS3ES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


Not food for nabes," but full of sugges- 
Ном for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
dpa тка With Frontispiece. Cloth, 


“The Parables ure so retold ns to absorb 
the attention of the reader, aud to fasten 
проп tbe mind whut the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It ія (р style and thought a эп. 
perior book, and wil! interest alike young 
and old,"—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


L4 
STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Жгопизріесе, Cloth, $1.00. 

“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood in the simple language 
of a child,"—Springfleld Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 


LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Faller, the Brook Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. 8vo, Cloth extra, with steel por 
tralt of the author, $2.50, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. &vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineamenta 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe," 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 
rime importance of the Messtanic Idea in 
he New Testament, ав the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Ootavo, Cloth, $1.15. 


Malled, post-paid, on recelpt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


B9?UN D VOLUMES OF THE 3e p $77 s Week to Agenta. 
INDEX for 


Lr Be 7 9, 


Oomplete for the Centennial Your, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 
ex) at the purchaser's ones Price 
» in advance, Address THE INDEX, 231 
athington Street, Boston. 
Miss DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Биш. A at Irvington-on- 
2 Mier, wi | 
е followin, entiemen : 
Е Haas.; Mr. A. C. Richarda, 
n, N.Y.; Mr. Н. R. Bish 
Mr. John E. Williams, Pres. Me 
Nat, Bank, — at Wm. H. Orton 


res. 
W. U. Tel 
G 


Mr. Moses H. 
rinnell, N.Y. 


T 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED ат 


CHAELES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 
17 Johnson Court, Fleet Street, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Ben: t-freo, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternatidnal Fost-Offico ‘order, for $3 M. P 


MEN AND WOMEN, 
Who do your own Thinking! 


Bend Scent тешр for Е. C. Walker's 
OaTaLoave of Freethonght and Scientific 
books, pamphlets, tracta, photographs, etc. 
@їс.; 3-oent stamp for "Patriotic A dress” of 
the National Liberal Lea е; 50 cta. for Seven 
Lectures by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, and F. E. 
Abbot's “Truths for the Times” and “Christ- 
lan Amendment"; and 50 cts, for Huxley's 
three Lectures on Evolution, “Two Hundred 
Questions without Answers," Underwood's 
“Influence of Christianity on Civilization,” 
and a m 7 h of Col. Ingersoll. Ad- 

ress Е. C. LEER, FLORENCE, Iowa, 
Р.О. Box 59, 


QCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


i2mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
УвотніханАм, 75 cents, 


А. olear and effective presentation of what 
la known zs Rationalism in Religion in an 
analysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 
enius,of the life and work of one of its 
eading teachers. 


"A hrilllant and appreciative essay."— 
Boston Post. 


"Radical ideas аге here formulated, and 
expressed іп а strong, clear light.“ — dberal 


Bent ome on recelpt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington At., Boston. 


А RE.ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
“А. Book. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by Hannan E. 
STEVEN&ON, and uu Introdnction by 
О. B. FROTHIKGHAM, 


39mo, Cloth extra. §1.50; in Paper 
Covers, $1.00. 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest stylo; and itfa believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, bave me in- 
terested in the progress of liberal opinions 
In religion, wlll welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


Bent post-paid on recelpt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 ashington t., Boston. d 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office at 211 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS. 

I. TAXATION OF CHUROR PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. б оїа.; ten, 30 ots.; 
one hundred, $1.50, 

II. THEBIBLBANDBOIENOE,by John Wolas, 
III. THESYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarge edition, 

IV. TRANSOENDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 

V. THE PUBLIO BOHOOL QUESTION, aa under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 
(Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 
American citizen (F. R. Abbot). (Two 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb, 13 
und 20, 1876. Я 

VI. How SHALL WE Kerr SUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday io 
the Bible. 2. Suuday in Church His- 
tory. 3, Sunday in the Massachu- 
metta Laws. 4. The Workingman's 
Bunday. By Charles K. ipple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett. 


Nos. IL, IIL, IV., V., VI., 10 cta. each; ten 

for 60 cta, ; one hundred, $3. 

REABOR AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
2 — 57 (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


PRODR ИА Or THE F, R. A, ANNUAL 
MtrINGS for 1872, "T3, 14, "Т5. 35 сіл, 
=) for 1876 and 77 40 cents; four for 


FRKEDOM AND FELLOWBHIP IN RELIGION, 
в volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 81.60, 


Ы ME: Boston. 


10 Ou 
F. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Alas n 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


А COMPLETE ar of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any on the prepayment of 80 oxra., 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 381 Washington St., Boston, Maso 
то BOOK-BUYERS 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the ite side of this 
nS Any OBTAIN BOOK NOT IN 

8 1197. will be furnished to order. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 

Шу and Day School for both sexes will begin 

EDWESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877, For Circular 

and information эри! to 
ATH'L Т. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


MADAME EO Y? 


CORBET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Imcreases im Popularity every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 8RTYLE 
BEST ARTICLE of 


is acknowledged the of the 
kind ever made. For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers, Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 
Published by 


‚ HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) *"EnRzrzHUNGS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 
(English) “Тик New EpucATIOM," а 


monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School, Рег 
year, 60 cents. 


(English) The “New Education" TRACTS. 
Nos. land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTEB, 
W.H.BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A. W. BTEVENB, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E, ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpald to any addresa 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No. $81 Washington gt., Boston, Mass, 


A POPULAR LITERARY PA- 
PER. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
А Monthly Review of Literature. 


$1.50 PER YEAR. 


rice of the ІлтавАвт WORLD 
the reach of all. 


The low 
puta it with 


The LrTERARY WORLD is now in its elghth 
ne and has won a high ition among the 
iterary autborities of America. It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted exclusively to books, іа comprehen- 
sive in its views of current Literature, and 
Absolutely independent in its judgments. 
Its usefulness to all who are interssted in 
literature is conclusively ahown by the fol- 
lowing testimonials from he most eminent 
literary judges. 


We do not know of any publication that 

ves во much valuable information and 

опев ciiticism of books in во compact and 
cheap form as this..,,It deserves a wide 
circulation, and all interested in books and 
literature will find its рема of great ad- 
vantage.—Afanehaster (N. H5 Datiy Mirror. 

It ls now a journal which neither the rest 
of the literary world, nor hardly any one 
else who is anybody of any consequence, can 
very well do without. Ив purpose, plan, 
and preparation alike entitle it to a hearty 
and substantial welcome,— The South, 


E. H. HAMES & Co., Publishers, 
BOX 1153, BOSTON. 
LU" Specimen copies sent free. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For а handsome Certificate of Membership 


"m ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TwzrrY-Wivm DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the Nationa! Liberal e than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 


The follo extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership: 

ABTIOLE IV,—AÀny person who shall 
one dolisr Inte the treasury shall ve enti 
to а certificate, signed by the President and 

те! as an авропа! member of the Na- 
tional beral League. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treas shal] be entitled to a similar 
certifioate as в life-member. ДИ the perrons 
present a» members at the Centenníal Con- 
grees of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are bereby declared permanent 
or charter-members ot the National Liberal 


ARTICLE V,—. . . All charter-members 

Барс d rl aly е паловы ега 
ө, an uly &ccr 

from local Livers 


euxillary - 
ized in sccordan e with зм — 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Con » 
Annual members of the National 


League shall be entitled to aeat-, but not to 
votes, in the Annual 3 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 

О E G A N IZ ЕІ 
CHARTERS 

For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 


ferring the privilege of mtation by 
five haa a in the Auuuval Congress of the 
Nations! Liberal League, will be promptly 
sent on mre yr] according to the follow- 
ing provisſous of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often эл they receive 
a written Mp — by ten or more 

твопв and accompanied by ten dollars, to 

е & charter for the formation of & local 
auxiliary Liberal League, 

ARTIOLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 

ев organized under charters issued by 
the Board of Directors shall be absolute] 
independent in the administration of the 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters nbal) be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowebip and efficient coöperation of the 
freest kind with the Natio 
and with other local Le 
the Annual Congress and all communica- 
tions of tho Board of Directors, shall possesa 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


AETICLE XVI.—- Every local Lib- 
era] League organi in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constita shall be 


entitled to send ita President and Secre- 
tay and tbree other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed oh 
the best of paper. Adorned with the band 
some Seal of the National Liberal League, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make a fine 
ornament for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Wasbington Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHEREI 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains : 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRZSS of the National 
es League to the people of the United 

tates, 

2. Curr RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

8. PROTEST of the He against abutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CoxsTITUTION and List of Officers. 

5. EXTRACTS from Approving Letters bg 
Distinguished Citizens. 

This i^ the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great impending contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 


tion, It should be in the hands of RY 
VOTER, and has been published erue 
for gratuitous distribution by earnest frien 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
thelr local agitation, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
press-work, and postage, on the foll K 
terms :— 


FIVE HUND 

ONE THOUBAND “ 
N.B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by express at the expense of the pur- 


chaser without ang charge for Рр Р UE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. | 
| | 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars а Tear. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1877. 


ноге No. 408. 


CALL FOR THE FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1877. 

In obedience to the Constitution of the National 
Liberal League, organized at the Centennial Con- 
grees of Liberale at Philadelphia, Jaly First to July 
Fourth, 1876, the Directors hereby issue a call for the 
FIST ANNUAL Сохевевв of the League, to be held 
at Rochester, М, Y., October 26, 27, and 28, 1877. 
The best Hall in the city ia engaged for those days. 
Further particulars, including list of speakers, etc., 
wil be announced hereafter. For information re- 
specting cheap hotel accommodation, reduced fares, 
etc., apply without delay to Mr. Н. L. GREEN, Sals- 
manca, N. Y. 

After the hearing of reporta and election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the most important business of 
the convention will be to decide whether the National 
Liberal League shall adopt a political platform and 
nominate candidates for the Presidential election of 
1880; and, if so, whether this platform shall advo- 
cate the following principles and measures, to wit ;— 

1. TOTAL SgPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution: including the equitable taxation of 


church property, secularization of the public schools, 


abrogation of Sabbstarian laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations for re- 
Ugtous purposes, etc. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITI- 
ZENS, in their equal civil, political, and religious 
rights: to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
Btates Constitution, and afforded through the United 
States courts. . ` 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis or UNI- 
VEBSAL SUFFRAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: to 
be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughly secularized public achool system, and to 
permit no child within ite limita to grow up without 

в good elementary edutation, A 

In order to giye to this First Annual Congrese of 
the National Liberal League the representative char- 
acter befitting the gravity of the questions which will 
come before It for decision, the Directors suggest and 
earnestly recommend to the liberals of the United 
States that they immediately organize themselves 
throughout the country in Local Auæiliar Liberal 
Leagues, each of which, on receipt of a charter, will 
be entitled to send Its President, Secretary, and three 
other members as DELEGATES. A large delegate 
convention will certainly exert a powerful infinence 
for good. Applications for charters, sach signed by 
len or more persons and accompanied by ten dollars, 
will secare them without delay. Charters are indis- 
pensable to secure the unity of organization without 
which efficient coöperation le Impossible; but Local 
Auxillary Liberal Leagues remaln absolutely inde- 
pendent, and recognize no authority in the National 
League to control their action in any particular. 
The small fee of ten dollars (which will surely be 


grudged by no one) is only desired in order to help 
defray the necessary expenses involved in the cou- 
ventions and other public work of the National 
League, which hae no salaried officers. Life-member- 
ships of twenty-five dollars, annual memberships of 
one dollar, and voluntary donations, will also be 
gladly recelved for these public purposes. Time 
preesea ; and it is hoped that hundreds of new Local 
Leagues will be organized forthwith, Any existing 
Liberal society can be represented in the convention 
by applying for and recelving a charter In the usual 
way, and transmitting to the Secretary a certified 
copy of the following vote:— 

‘Voted, That this soclety, desiring to coóperate 
with the National Liberal League !n the furtherance 
of ita general and specific objects, hereby declares 
itself а Local Auxillary Liberal League, according 
to the true intent of the Constitution of said Na- 
tional Liberal League, and has duly elected the fol- 
lowing persona to represent it at the next Annual 


Congress of the same; to wit, ———, ' , 
n 


Persons desiring full Information respecting the 
history, principles, and objects of the National Lib- 
eral League, In the shape of а closely printed book 
of 190 octavo. pages, can obtain it by sending for 
Equal Rights in Religion: Report qf the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals. Price (reduced), in advance, 
paper covers, 75 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1,00. 

Address the NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 

By order of the Directors of the Nationa) Liberal 
League: 


WILLIAM Н, HAMLEN, Secretary. 


GLINPSES. 


A NEW Local Auxiliary Liberal League was organ- 
ized at New Philadelphia, Ohio, October 10, and has 
recelved its charter. President, George Riker; Secre- 
tary, C. M. Rittenhouse; Treasurer, Jacob Miller. 
Mr. Riker was appointed delegate to Rochester. 

Tue CHELSEA (Massachusetts) Liberal League 
held а meéting In that city, October 11, and elected 
D. G. Crandon (President), Professor J. H. W. 
Toohey (Secretary), W. Н. Hamlen, Russell Marston, 
and Captain D. E. Mayo, a» delegates to the Roch- 
ester Congress. 

Tse BosroN Liberal League, at the meeting 
which was announced !n last week's lasue, voted to 
declare itself a Local Auxillary Liberal League, 
took out a charter, and elected аз delegates to the 
Rochester Congress the following persons: Francis 
E. Abbot (President), Miss J. P. Titcomb (Secre- 
tary), George Н. Foster, Mra, J, W, Smith, and Mra, 
S. B. Otis. 

A NEW Local Auxiliary Liberal League was organ- 
ized at Titusville, Pa., Oct. 10, to which a charter 
has beensent. The officers are as follows: President, 
William Barnedall; Secretary, C. M. Hayes; Treas- 
urer, N. Grossmayer; Councillors, R. W. Saver, 
Morris Einstein, Mrs. J. Barnsdall, M. J. McDonald. 
The delegates elected for the Rochester Congress 
were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Barnsdall, William Barns- 
dall, and Morria Einstein. 

DELEGATES at Rochester can find board for $2.00 
а day at the Brackett House, and for $1,50 а day at 
Ayers Hotel and the Chapman House, Mr. Green 
writes: "Persons attending the Congress from the 
West, coming over the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railroad, can procure excursion tickets from Sala- 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 


manes to Rochester and return for $5:00, Those com · 
ing from the east of Corning, N.Y., can procure excur- 
sion tickets from Corning to Rochester and return 
for $3.65. I hope to be able to announce other re- 
duced rates soon." › 

GENERAL BARTLETT, of Massachusetts, was опе 
of the bravest soldiers and noblest apirita of the 
great civil war. Repeated and terrible wounds so 
shattered his health and constitution that, with a 
proud magnanimity, he wrote to the lady hg loved, 
releasing her from her engagement of marriage on 
the ground that he had become a mere wreck, What 
could be more exquisitely touching than her reply? 
She wrote: “Pll marry you if there's enough left of 
your body to hold your soul." And she did, There 
тав not enough left of his body to hold his soul 
many years; It is months now since he sank to his 
long reat. But those words will be stored up in the 
treasury of the world’s noblest traditions, along with 
the grandest utterances of Sparta, or Rome, or the 
America of 1776. 

Tug TURES, it would seem from a story told by 
the London Globe, are capable of a toleration that 
sets a noble example to many of their self-eupposed 
superiors: “А Roman Catholic funeral procession, 
followed by an immense crowd, was wending Its way 
through the crowded streets of Pera to the Church of 
St. Antoine. In front were the priests and choris- 
ters, with banners, crosses, and candles, On turning 
а corner Into the Grande Rue, the priests suddenly 
came face to face with a body of recruits who had 
just arrived from Smyrna, and were on the march to 
join thelr camp in the suburbs, Not a few among 
the followers dreaded that some insult was about to 
be offered to the cross, the hated emblem of an alien 
faith, which was borne in front of the procession, 
No idea, however, of disrespect apparently dwelt In 
the minds of the Museulman redifs. With common 
accord they one and all reverently drew aside to let 
the funeral pass, and as the coffin went by them 
these rugged and untutored sona of Islam raised their 
bands in military salute," 

THE LIST OF SPEAKERS at the Rochester Congress, 
во far as completed at present, is as follows: Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, of Peorla, III.; Mr. B. F. Un- 
derwood, of Thorndike, Mass,; Dr. T. L. Brown, of 
Binghamton, N, Y,, Preaident of the Freethinkers' 
Association of Central and Western New York; Mr. 
Horace Seaver, editor of the Boston Investigator ; 
Mr. D. M. Bennett, editor of the New York Truth 
Seeker; Mr. F. E. Abbot, editor of the Boston IN- 
DEX; Rabbi Max Landsberg, of Rochester, N. T.; 
Бет. W. S, Bell, of New Bedford, Mass.; Mr. Theron 
C. Leland, of New York City. There ів also some 
reason to expect Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of 
Tenafly, N. J.; Mr. William J. Potter, Secretary of 
the Free Religious Association; Hon. George W. 
Jullan, of Irvington, Ind.; Hon. Ingersoll Lock- 
wood, of New York City; E. W. Meddaugh, Esq., 
of Detroit, Mich.; and many others. The list of 
subjecta, ao far as known, is as follows: opening ad - 
dress on A New Conscience Party,“ by F. E. Abbot; 
„Total Separation of Church and State," by Mr. Un- 
der wood; Total Separation of Church and State, 
ав practically demonstrated in the history of the 
Jews," by Rabbi Landsberg; ‘‘The Ethics of Secular 
Education,“ by Dr. Brown; The Bible in the Com- 
mon Schools,“ by Mr. Bennett; Organlzatlon,“ by 
Mr. Leland; a contributed paper on Republican 
Taxation,” by Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston. The 
day sessions of Friday and Saturday, Oct. 26 and 27, 
will be devoted to business and free debate on the 
political platform submitted to the Congress in the 
“Call” of the Directors; the evenings of these two 
days, and the whole of Sunday, will be devoted to 
addresses, short speeches, etc, The Congress will 
conyene at Corinthian Hall, at 10 A. M., Friday 
Oct, 26. а Та? 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Jtesolved, That we accept the offer of the Hoston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
aud other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for катый else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ts general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical | 


property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2, We demand that the em A A of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, nud all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 


B. We demand that all public prproptiasiony for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of & sectarian character 
shall cenae, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; aud especially that 

е use of the Bible lu the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly a4 a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 


б, We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cenae, 


6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
In all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pon- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
DE ес) observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
penled. 


8. We domand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to Ше requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in. tbe Constitutions of the 
United States nnd of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the aame, no privilege or ad- 
Vantage shall be conceded to hi pine, pred any other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on m purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchiugly, and promptly made, 


— — 


The above is the platform of Tae INDEX, во far йз tho 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or it» explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


*o which Charters have been issued by the 
Nations! Liberal League. 


lavoorts, NEBRASKA. —Presidant, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
Dr. 4. 5. von Mansfelde. 

le uml to L. W. Billingsley, D. А. Cline, A. 8. von 

Mansfeld, Julius Phisterer, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
Commands Benj. F. Fisher, Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 
П. И. Obnech, and others. 

J ACASOM Y ILLE, ILLTNOIS—[Officers not reported.) 

Issued to A, W. Cadman, Mrs. D. M. Cadman, B. W. 
Bample, David Prince, В. А. Nance, C. H. Dunbrack, 
W. Hackman, Jenale W, Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie E. 
Hammond, and others. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA.—President, Carrie B. Kil- 
gore; Secretary, Joseph Bohrer. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Liberal League. 

Mraurcorr, WrBooNSIX.—President, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch. 

Issued to Anton Braasch, Fred. Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr., Louis Zander, S. Damon, Ferd. He; roth, („оша Hey- 
roth, Fred, Zander, Fred, Halberg, Ernst insen, and 
Fred, Braasch. 

CHELSEA, МАВВАОНОВЕТТ®.—Ргев!йепї, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Secretary, J. H. W. pony 

Issued to the President and retary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League. 

STOCKTON, CALIFORSIA.— cers not reported. ] 

Issued to Chas, Haas, G. C. ae Е. C. Lawrence, 
A. T. Hudson, Chas. Williams, W. F. Freeman, J. Grun- 
dika, J. Harrison, T. C. Mallon, A. F. Lochead, and 
others, 

DENVER, COLORADO.—President, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 

J. H. Cotton. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver, 

PAINE HALL, BOSTON,—[Officers not yet тарата 

Issued to Horace Beaver, J. Р. Hendum, Elixur 
Wright, B. F. Underwood, David Kirkwood, James 
Harris, G. H. Foster, Н, P. Hyde, Robert Cooper, В. В. 
Urbino, John 8. Verlty. 

2 New Vokk.— ident, J. M. Jones; Secretary, 


1 erson. 
Issued to J. M. Jonas, C, C. Everson, Нә: M. North, 
A, R. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B. Keeler, J. J. White, 


R. H. Sherman, Henry Gardner, Samuel Cosad, and 


о гв, 
OSTON, MASBACHUBETTS,—Preésident, F. E. Abbot; Secre- 
vary, Misa J. P. Titcomb. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal tagne of Boston, Mass. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, ORIO.—President, George Riker; 
Secretary, C. M. Rittenhouse. 

Issued to C. M, Rittenhouse, George Riker, J. C. 
Price, Daniel Korns, P. W. Himes, John Arn, Philip 
Gintz, A. H. Brown, Jacob Miller, L. A. Cornet. 

TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA.—President, William Barns- 
dall; Secretary, С. М, Hayes, 

Issued tothe President and Becretary on behalf of 
the Titusville Liberal League. 

N. B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 
which have neglected to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.) 


CHARTER MEMBERS 
Of the National, Liberal League. 


Ds alphabetical list of 170 Charter-Members, in Equal 
Rights in Religion; Report of the Centennial Congress оў Lib- 
erals, pages 181-183.] 


. LIFE MEMBERS 
Of the National Liberal Lesgue. 


JACOB HOFFKEE, Cincinnati, О. 
Davip FsROGUSON, Waupun, Wis. 
E.P. Нивьвпт, Albany М. ү, 
CHARLES A. GURLET, Pulaski, N. T. 
Mus. K. F. ABBOT, Cambridge, Mass, 


А ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Of the National Liberal League. 


IVAN PANIN, Boston, Mass, 

FRANK BACON, Boston, Mass. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, Morgan City, La, 
F. A. ANGELL, Passalc Ойу, N. J. 

B. DOBOHER, Charleston, „С. 


T. W. Шшөөїмйом, Newport, R. I. 


JOHN G, JENKINS, Denver, Col. 

Miss F. 8. NEWSLL, Boston, Mass, 
Miss В, T. STOREY, Boston, Mass, 
Mns. ELLA J. ST, JOHN, Washing on, D. C. 
JOHN C. GRIEKRSON, Jacksonville, 11. 
GILBERT Впллмов, Chicopee, Mass. 
JOHN M. ARNOLD, Boston, Mass, 

T. M. LAMB, Worcester, Maas. 

С. A. SIMPS»N, Baxonville, Mass. 

5. R. Honsy, Newport, R. 1. 
Davy B. HALE, Collins ville, Ct. 
ISRAEL BETZ, Oakville, Pa. 

O. H. GREEN, Atlanta, Ga. 

JOSEPH YORK, Meadville, Pa. 

H. K. OLIVEB, Jr,, Boston, Mass. 

F. G. F1NCKE, Bella Sylva, Pa. 
PRESTON DAY, Castana, Iowa. 

J, E, OLIVER, Ithaca, N. X. 

Ww. RoTOH, Fall River, Mass. 

E. V. Аввот, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. S. Аввот, Cambridge, Mass. 

BRN. F. SMITH, Dedham, Mass. 

E. T. BILLINGS, Boston, Mass. 

L, A. Saxon, New Orleans, La. 

Maa. E. L. BAXON, New Orleans, La. 
THERON €. LELAND, New York, N. Y. 
WALTER F. JORNBON, Cleveland, O. 
WA. Н. HAMLEN, Boston, Masa. 

Mna. L. C, SLEEPER, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
H. B. MCNAIR, Dansville, N. X. 

8. L. Burra, West Winfield, М. Y. 
Miss MAoaIE DEVOE, Jordan, Ind. 
Jas. HUMPHREYS, Boston, Mass, 

Miss MATILDA GODDAXD, Boston, Mass. 
Miss ЗОРН1А B. CARTER, Andover, Mass. 
A. R. HINCHEH, Burr Oak, Mich, 

Jas. WILLIAMS, Springs, Pa. 

J. М. BARNES, Lafayette, Va. 

Cras. NABB, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss ELIZ. T. Nasa, Worcester, Maas. 
Geo, BTICENEY, Grand Haren, Mich. 
E. C. DARLING, Ipswich, Mass. 

Miss ARETHUBA HALL, Northampton, Mass, 
I., SPAULDING, Norfolk, Va. 

Е. E. NIPHER, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cuas, M. CUYLEB, Albany, N. Y. 

С, F. GARD, Hillaboro, Col. 

Joux VERITY, Cambridge, Mass. 

L. T. BURON, Modoc, Col. 


N. Y. 
M. L. кем, Columbia, Texas, 
Aus. ROTH, Gettysburg, Pa, 
W. A. DuTTOX, Cleveland, О. 
н, M. Suita, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRANKLIN GOODYEAR, Cortland, N. Y. 
WALTER С. WRiGHT, Boston, Mase. 
WA. B. CLARK, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
GEORGE Riker, New Pila M Bh, 0. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Orange, N.Y. 
Мия. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tenafly, N.J. 
DELANCEY CRITTENDEN, Rochester, N. V. 


Christianity and Freethought. 


BY REV. GEOEGE 8. MERRIAM. 


The Christian Church is often áccused of being 
hoetlle to freethought. The charge iscommenly aup- 
ported by a reference to the many instances іп which 
the authority of the Church or the Influence of 
theological teachers has heen arrayed against new 


‘opinions which have been ultimately established as 


solid advances in human knowledge. But on behalf 
of the Church а spirited defence is made st the 
accusation. tis aseerted that О deen 
one of the chief influences in stimulating the mind 
of men to activity; that it has not only been the 
teacher of the most important truth known to man, 
but has in modern times harmonized with the utmost 
freedom of research and speculation; and that it is 
as unfair to load existing Christianity with the op- 

m of mediseval inquisitione ae it would be te 

ld modern sclence responsible for the absurdities 
of alchemy and oateology. It le further ssid that if 
the Christian religion fosters an intensity of convic- 
tlon which is avorable to light or easy change of 
bellef, and which !n its exaggeration may become 
bigotry, this belongs to that deepening of the moral 
It and shadows which marks the trnth and gran- 
deur of religion. Ву ая much as the destiny of man 
is seen In its real greatness as involving transcendent 
issues, by so much must the gravest m degrees 
rightfully attach to the bellefs and principles by 
which his course is guided; and a just sense of the 
consequences of error must have a sobering and con- 
servative influence on inguiry into truth. This 
wholesome conservatism, It will be said by the cham- 

€ à the Cure Is the only ERA 2 
anity 8 e progress of tho ;an 
is а beneficent influence, akin to these deep conserv- 
ative instincts which in the Teutonic races restrain 
rash innovations in society and politics, and are a 
guarantee and aid to safe р. в. 

We are thus brought to recognize a principle which 
may perhaps be accepted іп its general statement 
alike by aseallants and defenders in the controversy. 
So far as Christianity asserts certain trutha as essen- 
tial to personal! salvation, It practically reatricta free 
Inquiry on the part of Its adherents in the direction 
of those assertions of truth. This consequence is 
Inevitable. If, for example, the Church, or any 
branch of the Church, affixes’ to the metaphysical 
definitions of the Trinity, contained in the!“ na- 
alan Creed,” this sentence, which faith except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly," it necessarily 
discourages anything like a sincere and searching in- 
quiry аз to whether those definitions really express 
matter of human knowledge. Зо of any other doc- 
trine; the voice that tells men they will be eternally 
lost if they do not believe it, cannot and ought not 
really enconrage them to examine fearlessly ita 
foundations; for any genuine inquiry impliea uncer- 
tainty and the possibility of a negative decision, to 
which there has been affixed in advance a penalty so 
fearful that intellectual curiosity can supply по mo- 
tive to justify the rlak. 

The real nature and effect of thie limitation can 
only be appreciated by a glance at the history of 
Christianity. The feature in the new religion which 
at first took strongest hold of the woes of mankind 
was its confident announcement of afuture life. To 
appreciate the power of that announcement, we 
must remember that Christianity gained ita first suc- 
cesses among the poor and unfortunate, for whom 
the attractiona of the present life were small. Paul 
wrote with unflattering frankness to his Corinthian 
converts: “Ye see your calling, brethren, how that 
not many wise шеп after the flesh, not many mighty, 
rot many noble, are called; but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, and the weak things, 
and base things." So rare were converts among the 
higher classes that for a very long time y any 
attention was paid to the new religion by the literary 
men of the heathen world whose writings have come 
down to ua, Now, it was just this class of the weak 
and poor, whom the haughty classic civilization made 
of far less account than even our own society, and 
whose life was extremely bare and hard, to whom 
the confident assurance of an eternity of bliss or woe 
beyond the grave would come home with the greateat 
force. And when Christianity was в} last extending 
its сопацевќа through the highest classes, the Roman 
Empire was encountering disasters that appalled the 
stoutest hearts, und made inexpressibly welcome the 
refuge offered beyond the reach of plague and fam- 
ine, of Imperial tyranny and barbarian invader. The 
greatest theological work of the early Church, Au- 
pantona City of God, was written under the in- 

uence of the profound shock which went throngh 
the empire when Rome itself fell into the hande of 
Alaric; the book is a solemn and jubilant acceptance 
of the transfer of earthly hopes and affections to the 
invisible city whose builder and maker is God. It 
was this slow, long. darkening that gradually fell 
upon the Greek and Roman world, once во fuli of 
intense life and boundless expectation, which fixed 
the minds and hearts of men on the future life with 
an intensity that can hardly be conceived by us to 
whom the present is so full and vital. Christianity, 
which as taught by Christ had been preéminen!ly an 
ideal of conduct and character, with eternity set as 4 
bac und to give energy and emphasis to the prea- 
ent life,—speedily became, and was more and more 
во regarded, & prescribed and definlte means of at- 
taining а consummation which began at death, 
Eternity was now made the foreground of the pict- 
ure; the present life had no interest or significance 
aave ав an instrumentality to something beyond, To 
escape hell and win heaven became the one absorb- 
ing passion In which all the energies of th new re- 
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ligion were concentrated. This was the end sought; 
what was the means employed ? 

At an sarlier day, even under the ceremonial sys- 
tem of Judaism, the greatest teachers of religion had 
presented with wonderful clearness and force the 
idea that the only service required by God іа that of 
right living and spiritual aspiration. Such was 
David's answer to the great question: “Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly and work- 
eth’ righteousness and speaketh the truth in his 
heart, He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor 
doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh up s reproach 
against his neighbor, . . . Не that sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not. . He that doeth these 
things shal! never be moved," This pase ie the 
key-note to the religion of the Psalms. The inad- 
equacy of a ceremonial religion, and the true ap- 
proach to the Delty through pure spiritual emotion, 
are brought out with unsurpassable distinctness, 
“Thou deslrest not sacrifice, else would I give it; 
thou delightest not In burnt offering. The sacrifices 
of God аге a broken spirit; and в broken and acontrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not desplse.“ The prophet 
Micah gives this striking summary of religion: He 
hath showed thee, О man, what ів good; and what 
doth the Lord o Y of thee but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, to walk humbly with thy бой?” 
When from the older Judaism we pass to the life and 
teaching of Christ, we find the conception of relig- 
ion as simply right- doing in the broadest and loftiest 
sense, set forth with a force &nd fulness, a familiar- 
ity and vividness of Illustration, and a power of per- 
sonal example, to which ít is impossible to do any 
justice in a passing sllusion. The typical instances 
of hia doctrine are such pass: as the blessings 
pronounced on the pure in spirit, the merciful, the 

-makers, them that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; the summing up of all moral obliga- 
tion in love to God and love to man; the promise 
that they who forgive shall be forgiven; the sublime 
representation of a great day of award, in which the 
sole test and condition of divine favor is to have fed 
the hungry and clothed the naked, and comforted the 
sick and sorrowful. But to complete the enumers- 
tion would be to summarize the greater part of the 
entire Gospel narrative. : 

When from this teaching of Jesus we turn to the 
sentiment and practice of the Christian Church in 
the second or third century, we find that In men's 
thought the test of man’s tance. with God and 
hope for the future had altered not a little from the 
simple and grand ideal which the Church’s founder 
had set up. The conception of character is still a 
high one, and the sense of moral obligation ie strong. 
But we find established at a very early day, and In- 
sisted on with constantly growing emphasis, the be- 
Nef that membership in the visible Church, with due 
reception of ita sacraments and firm belief In all its 
doctrinal teachings, constituted an indispensable 
condition of escape from everlasting misery and of 
entrance on endless bliss. To the purely moral and 
spiritual requirements of Jeane, there had very earl 
. been superadded a set of external conditions. An 
it i& the sorrowful task of the candid Christian 
historian to show that with amazing rapidity the ex- 
ternal requirements overshadowed and dwarfed the 
mora! and spiritual elementa of Christianity. Church 
membership and the sacrafnents and doctrinal agree- 
ment with the majority, from belng subordinate and 
incidental accompaniments. of a Ше of moral order 
and brotherly love, recelved more and more the firat 
place, until they came to constitute the most promi- 
nent elements of religion, and the chief, if not the 
sole, conditions of present salvation. 

But thie great change, во amazing and Incompre- 
hensible when we look only at the first and last 
stages of the process, becomes intelligible as we 
serntinize its successive steps. It was natural and 
Inevitable that, for the early Christians, a formal 
union with the main body of bellevers should be the 
Immediate consequence of a genuine sdherence to 
thelr religion. Christianity, in Its early purity, was 
in direct contrast and conflict with the ordinary prac- 
tice of mankind, at innumerable points. The con- 
trast between the Church" and the world” was, 
in the earlfest centuries, such as our soclety has no 
puse or analogy for; it {fe by an utter perversion of 

language that the terms denoting the mutual hostil- 
ity of that period are sometimes aptas to the thin 
and almost invisible distinction which church-mem- 
bership implies in our modern society. The Christ- 
lans differed from thelr nelghbors not only In creed 
but In practices and sentiments interwoven with the 
whole fabric of daily life; public amüsemente, per- 
sonal Indulgences, household relations, the offices of 
state, presented a thousand occasions of difference or 
sharp collision, Not only In such details, but lu the 
t animating purposes and hopes of his life, the 
tian convert found hlmself at once sundered 
widely from his old associates, and in imperative 
need of the closest alliance with those who shared 
his new life. The Christian Church, as an external 
organization, with the incidents of formal though 
simple initiation, and observances that gave expres- 
sion to its inward fellowship, was an indispensable 
condition of the survival of Christianity as a spirit- 
ual religion. Membership in this visible Church was 
at the outset no arbitrary or unnecessary require- 
ment; it was a privilege, spontaneously and eagerly 
sought by whoever had an earnest purpose to follow 
the religion of Christ. A similar remark may be 
made of the *'bellef" which was at first inseparably 
connected with the Christian life; It was no arbitrary 
exaction, but something necessarily implied in the 
very idea of turning from heathenism or Judaism to 

Christianity. The whole appeal of the new religion 

lay in Ив presenting a new set of facts by which life 

Was to be shaped; to belleve“ those facts, to accept 

one living and true God, and Jesus Christ the 


founder and inspirer of the new society, and the 
future life which he had promised, as realities,—this 
lay of necesfity in the very act and process of becom- 
ing a Christian. Here again we go on using language 
which has lost its meaning with the change of times, 
From the pulpit we constantly bear the exhortation, 
“Only believe!” with a metaphysical and mystical 
definition of belief, which too often stultifies, or be- 
wilders, or repels the hearer. But bellef“ had a 
very simple and profound meaning when It implied 
the mind’s exchange of the dim, unlovely, immoral 
deities of Olympus for a spiritual and holy God; the 
view of life no longer ass transient enjoyment or 
endurance, beginning aud ending in the unknown, 
but as а heroic service, superintended and rewarded 
by a beneficent Providence, 

The primitive exhortation to belleve and be bap- 
tized was thus the simple, appropriate, and necessary 
requirement of the earliest Christianity: belief,— 
such an acceptance by the soul of the great apiritual 
realities as should supply internal motives to the new 
life; baptism,—the simple Initiation into that brother- 
hood which was to supply the indispensable social aid, 

But, one by one, came additions of requirement 
and regulation,—some helpful, some inevitable, 
many injurious. The great besetting end of religion 
—the substitution of some externality for the ardu- 
ous, unsparing demande of right living—throve and 
grew In the early Church with a rapidity equal to 
that of Its external conquests. Even during its first 
three centuríes—illustrioua tough they were with а 
new nobility of life, with the joyfal spread of ‘‘good 
tidings” to the poor and the sorrowful, and with the 
herolam of martyrs,—the Church was yet a hot-bed 
of superstitions. Its original simple rites were al- 
ready in the second century invested with a magical 
рое. The sacramenta were channels of super- 
nat grace. The external elements more and 
more predominated over the internal, In the third 
century, the great Cyprian declares that ‘no man 
has God for his father who has nót the Church for 
his mother," He banishes the heretic—the dissenter 
from the growingly elaborate creed of orthodoxy,— 
from all hope in the world to come, even though he 
give his body to the flames for the falth which he 

olds in ап imperfect form, Cyprian, though in 
sterner language than was yet usual, spoke truly the 
growing sentiment of the Church. ith every euc- 
ceeding age the ritual assumes higher Importance; 
baptism is the washing away of eins, and the unbap- 
tized Infant ів lost; without the sacramenta can 
be no reception of Christ; the priest’s absolution 
clears the soul before God; the Church’s ministers 
hold and freely use the keys of heaven and hell. 
The growing minuteness of the creed, and insistence 
on its unquallfled acceptance, keep pace with the 
development of ritualism. The passion for epecula- 
tive theology and for enforced orthodoxy, burst into 
full flower at about the very moment when, under 
Constantine, the Church passed from subjection and 
occasional persecution into the religion of the State. 
The subtle Greek intellect—its old freshness and 
originality gone—plunged into abatruse metaphysics 
concerning the nature of the Godhead. The first 
universal council was called to decide a controversy— 
whose terms ara во subtle that the mind can scarcely 
attach any real meaning to them, and whose subject 
is alike remote from human knowledge and from the 
conduct of human life; and the Christian world was 
divided for centuries by a achiam that involved perse- 
entions, wars, and unmeaaured consignment. to per- 
dition of each party by its adversary—on the ques- 
tion whether the Son is of one substance with the 
Father, or only of like substance with the Father. 
A long series of similar controversies succeeded, and 
the verdict of the majority upon each was duly 
recorded as infallible divine truth, with an anathema 
upon dissenters, The controversies which, during 
the same period, took thelr rise in the western portion 
of Christendom related originally to more practicsl 
subjects, such as the nature of sin, man’s dependence 
relatively ou his own will and divine grace, and the 
like; but they resulted In the most minute and poal- 
tive dogmatism on the deepest mysteries of human 
nature, sud in the proscription as heretical and 
damning of views which, to some minds, unquestion- 
ably afford a moral consolation and incentive which 
are not found in Augustinlaniam, In а word, the 
whole Church, East and West, having first stimulated 
the minds of men to great speculative activity, and 
sincerely beileving that on the apprehension of truth 
in these dim realms depended the attainment of 
eternal salvation, directed ita sternest energies no 
longer against immorality of life, bat against specala- 
tive error. The woes which the early Christian 
teachers had denounced against adultery, drunken- 
ness, murder, hatred, and such like, were now pro- 
claimed against Arianism, Pelagianism, Nestorian- 
lem. The Church still made protest and struggle, 
more or less successful, against the lueta of the flesh; 
still sought to cultivate that fruit of the Spirit which 
is love, joy, peace; but above and before all thin 
she fought and conquered heresy of opinion, and, 
however she might succeed or fall in promoting mo- 
rality, tiem phantly enforced her creed and her ritual. 

One can hardly avoid pausing to ask, Is this the 
history of Christianity? Must it not be the groes 
caricature of an enemy? But lt is from Christian 
authorities that the material le drawn. It ie Atha- 
паяіав and Euseblus and Augustine and Jerome— 
names most highly venerated by the Charch—that 
supply to modern compilers the evidence which 
makes the friendliest narrative of early Christianity a 
story of swift degeneracy. Dean Milman, eminent 
in the Church of England for character and attain- 
ments, not merely an impartial but a sympathetie 
historian, says expressly that the one sin against 
which the Church came to throw its whole strength 
was heresy; that toward al! other offences it was by 
comparison tolerant. Moral evils eluded and baffled 
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it; but speculative error ralsed its head only to be 
crushed. Indeed the briefest glance at what are 
called the Dark and the Middle e—which followed 
the time we have here especially had‘ in view—ls 
enough amply to confirm Milman's statement. 
Thro these ages the Church was the dominant 
power іп Ohrletendom ; every child received her bap- 
tiem; her membership embraced the whole popula- 
tion. We know well how often cruelty and lust and 
rapine ran their dark course almost unchecked; we 
know how deeply at times they infected the priest- 
hood itself; we know that while the Church often 
made а brave and not ineffectual struggle againet 
these evils, it often connlved at them, and contin- 
ually gave parting assurance of sure salvation to men 
reeking with impurity and branded with cruelty, if 
only by rite or offering they made their peace with 
this hierarchy, And we know that through thla 
same period no man ever uttered a dissent from the 
established theology, except at dire peril of his life 
and the Church’s eternal curse, 

This historical review is necessary to any full un- 
derstanding of our subject, The present of Christ- 
ianity can never be thoroughly understood without 
looking aleo at ita past. Christianity is not merely a 
system of abstract truths, it Їн a vast series of, facts. 
It is an historical religion, by no means fixed and un- 
alterable, though including within it some changeless 
truths; but, as a whole, possessing an extraordinary 
capacity for development, both in the line of degen- 
eracy and of reformation. Ita present condition as a 
Hviüg religion among men is the resultant of forces 
of which we can partially trace the historic develop- 
ment; it has long and strong roots, ranning back for 
thousands of years. One of these roots we have been 
following in this article, and these .are the facts we 
have reached: that at a very early paroh: long before 
the Papacy, and very soon after tho New Testament 
period, Christians came to belleve that among the 
easential conditions of eternal salvation were mem- 
bership {n the visible Church, and tance of its 
rites, and also an implicit belief of all the doctrines 
set forth by authority of that body; that these ideas 
grew until they overshadowed the ideas of moral rec- 
titnde; and that the controlling and intensely sincere 
belief of medisval Christianity was, that to be out- 
side of the one Oatholic Church, or to reject a eingls 
one of her many dogmas, was to incur eternal damna- 
tion. The mind urope was bound by the twofold 
and closely linked chain of ecclesiastical subjection 
and doctrinal orthodoxy. 

The effect of the Reformation was to break one 
strand of thia twofold cord, and to leave the other as 
strong as ever. It freed its adherents from subjec- 
tion to the Church’s government, but it enforced, 
the whole weight of its authority, a dogmatic 
no less minute and strict than tbe old oue,  Luther's 
great work was to break down completely the rule of 
the Roman hierarchy oyer Northern Europe. The 
impulse that inspired hin to this achievement, and 
enabled him to perform it, was essentlally а moral 
impulse He was not actuated by any abstract love 
of liberty or reverence for freathought; such feelings 
were uncongenial to the age, and wholly foreign to 
Lather. Nor was it а dissent from the doctrinal the- 
ology of the Catholic Church that first or chiefly 
moved him; his theological dissent was lees the cause 
than the consequence of his revolt. Luther, along 
with many other of the best qualities of the Ger- 
manic race, had very strongly that profound regard 
for practical morality which seems especially to be- 
long to It. It was the shameful traffic in Indulgences, 
with ite direct license and encouragement of all man- 
ner of vice, that drew him from his peaceful pro- 
fessor’s chair into battle. It was in the cause of 

urity of life, the cause of religion, not as а shield 

or immorality, but as ita unrelenting foe, that the 

reat ede on his armor. Only when he found 

at the head of the Church persistently gave protec- 

tion and countenance to moral corruption, did he at 
last deny the rightfulness of his rule. Once ed 
in that daring revolt—as ful) of danger and diffical 
as man evér undertook,—he threw his whole — 
into the fight, and took, without faltering, every в 

to which his denial of the Pope's sovereignty 
him,—a new organization, а modified — a line 
of cleavage running from top to bottom of religious 
life, But, throughout, the motive that upheld him, 
and that rallied to hie aide the best forces of his time, 
was that desire for moral reformation which had for 
centuries broken defeated against the walls of Church 
authority, until now, at last, |t broke down those 
walls. Even the alterations iu theology on which 
Luther laid most stress had their real inepiration in 
this underlying assertion of freedom from an immoral 
tyranny, uther's great theological watchword was 
“justification by faith." Partly, that doctrine was an 
outgrowth from his own religious experience, and the 
expression in a somewhat dogmatic form of the soul’s 
Priceless right of immediate personal accesa to the 
divine Goodness, But it took definite shape, and 
was put in the forefront chiefly because it wae the 
completest denial of the dependence of the soul on 
sacramental grace, which had put in the hands of the 
priesthood its most irresistible weapon. 

Lather, then, and the reformers in general, denled 
and overthrew the authority of the Catholic Charch 
having for their strongest and beat motive в 
for that Christian morality which the Church had be- 

ed. But nothing was further from the thoughts 
and wishes of the reformers than to liberate men 
from the obligation of Orthodox belief, under the 
moet awful penalties, That Inheritance from the 
mediseval Church they found no occasion to part with. 
They altered somewhat the definitions of 4 
ге g, however, the larger part of the tradition 
creed, and they enforced it with all the greater vehe- 
mence because they dreaded the ible extent of 
the unsettling which they had themselves Я 
They were extremely intolerant toward the er- 
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ences which very soon rose amo themselves. 
Catholicism has always reproached Protestantism 
with the multitude of Ita sects, and the Protestant 
defence has been that these minor differences were 
the legitimate fruits of the fertile human Intellect 
working in its proper freedom. But, unfortunately, 
the founders of the Reformation, while they lacked 
the power to suppress these differences, frowned 
upon them as heretical, and freely affixed the old 
spiritual anathemas to those who went a líttle beyond 
m in their own path. 

There is a scene in the early history of the Refor- 
mation, not without pathos In itself, but deeply tragi- 
calto us who understand its omínous significance, 
The Swiss leader, Zwingle—himself an originator in 
the Reformation, a man of noble character and thor- 
oughly Christian faith,—differed from Luther in his 
view of the Lord's Supper, he estéeming it only a 
commemorative ordinance, whlle Luther gave ít a 
mystical character somewhat approaching the Catho- 
lic idea. Their friende brought about п conference 
between them, and from the largeness of Luther's 
nature and Zwingle's liberality and kindlinese of 
temper, & goon result might well have been hoped. 
On opposite sides of a table, surrounded by their 
friends, they argued the matter long, till Luther, tak- 
ing в piece of chalk, wrote on the table, Hoc est 
meum corpus," and refused to yield one lota of what 
he held to be the plain declaration of Scripture. Any 
doctrinal compromise being impossible, Zwingle, with 
tears іп hie eyes, offered to Luther the hand of broth- 
erly fellowship, but Luther refused to take it, and so 
they parted. Doubtless the refusal cost a sharp pang 


to the great and kindly heart that yet waa bound by 


28 to what seemed to it vital matter of Christian 
faith and human salvation. The real tragedy of tha 
scene lies in the fact that, to so good and great a 
man as Luther, man's acceptance with God should 
seem to depend on the right construction of a meta- 
physical dogma, and an upright and faithful life ap- 
pear exposed to endless ruin for misconstruing a text 
of Scripture. And Luther stood not alone in this, 
but as one in а long line of men who have been in- 
fluentlal in human affairs, many of them distin- 
guinea by noble and even lovable characters, who 

ave verily кш, they were doing God service in 
insisting upon the acceptance of & particular creed 
ал necessary to an escape from his eternal wrath. 

. We need not dwell upon the period of the Refor- 
mation. Its principal leaders—Luthur, Calvin, Knox, 
and their associates—set up and im upon the 
Protestant churches, by the most solemn sanctions, 
schemes of doctrine even more minute and elaborate 
than the Catholic Church had enforced. The heroic 
age of the Reformation very s у passed; and 
the conflict between the two great hostile parties, 
though sometimes involving moral elements, e 
to в great extent a warfare in part of tempora! inter- 
ests and in part of metaphysical systems. Protes- 
tantism, in Its various b ев, upon the whole in- 
alsted even more strenuously on soundness of ortho- 
doxy than did Catholicism, for the latter made ac- 
ceptance of its government and ritual the chief re- 
quirement, We have not space here, nor is it neces- 
вагу to our purpose, to trace the ral wave of ec- 
clesiastical power, the growth secular Interests, 
the partial reconcllement with one another of most 
of the minor Protestant sects. Wa have followed, in 
а very general survey, the historic development of 
the disposition to consider the acceptance of certain 
beliefs as indispensable to Christian life and to salva- 
tion beyond the grave. It remains only to glance at 
а very few indications of the influence of atti- 
tude of mind In our own day. 

A candid comparison of the present state of relig- 
fous feeling with that which existed three hundred 
years ago сац hardly fail to disclose among its first 
results & very pes mitigation of the severe exclu- 
siveness of orthodoxy, Even the Catholic Church, 
though still in its corporate capacity adhering to ita 
anathems on those who deny its claims, ehows in the 
mass of ite members an unmistakable disposition to 
soften or evade the rigor of its sentence. Very few 
food Catholies in our day, itis safe to assert, look 
or the final damnation of their Protestant neighbors 
in any euch confident and vivid way as once was com- 
mon. Among Protestants, there is no such inexora- 
ble insistence on the finer minutim of their various 
creeds вз characterized their ecclesiastical ancestors. 
The modern representatives of Lutheranlam would 
not deny the character of Christians to the followers 
of Zwingle. The Calvinist and the Arminian, the 
Baptist and his opponent, the Churchman and 
Quaker, however firmly each may hold to his own 
peculiarity, would very rarely deny that divine grace 
апа eternal salvation were amply possible to those 
who rejected It, 

And yet, a very little examination will show that 
even in our modern Protestant churches an immense 
influence ів exerted by the idea—held either аа a def- 
nite bellef or a vague but powerful sentiment—that 
well-founded hope of future salvation 1а alble 
only to those who substantially — in the body 
of doctrine set forth p Church, Thie statement 
hardly needs proof. е may take two illustrations 
of it, from the opposite extremes of the Protestant 
body. One of the moet interesting religious auto- 
biographies ever written isthe Apologia pro Vita Sua 
of John Henry Newman. The writer's exquisite 
literary skill is not more noteworthy than the attrac- 
tive and admirable qualities of his mind and heart. 
In purity of purpose, in painful and patient search 
for truth, and In sacrifice of the dearest earthly Inter- 
eats to his religious convictions, he is a man whom 
the Anglican Church may alike be proud to have 
bred, and the Roman Church to have won. Now, at 
the very crisis of his long struggle between the two 
faiths, we find him writing thus to one who was ina 

ition resembling his own: The simple question 

‚сап I (it is personal, not whether another, but can 


I) be saved In the lish Church? am J in safety, 
were І to dle to-night? Is ita mortal sin in me, not 
joining another communion?" Here we have a man 
of the finest cultare and the most ardent aspiration 
toward truth, weighed down by the apparently un- 
questioned conviction that on the rlght solution of & 
most complicated and perplexing problem might hang 
his sonl's eternal welfare. What idea could possibly 
be more eee to that calm, dispassionate at- 
mosphere in which truth із sought for its own sake 
solely, and with instinctive confidenee that the soul's 
best safety lies in fearleasly онор the truth ? 
And what could throw more rational doubt on the 
soundness of Newman’s final decision between the 
two alternatives, than the circumstance of the tre- 
mendous bribe to choose the safer course to which 
his preconceptions exposed him ? 

At the very antipodes from Dr. Newman’s type of 
character 18 that of Mr, Moody, He іа without schol- 
arly taste or tralning, supremely indifferent to ab- 
stractions, intensely practical, bound by the closest 
ties of sympathy and mutual understanding to the 
common people. And Mr. Moody (in this not nulike 
Dr. Newman) shows not в single trace of the bitter 
and malign qualities by which the odium theologicum 
is fed. The whole вігева of his preaching ів in the 
line of the cheerful, buoyant, and hopeful senti- 
ments. Yet Mr. Moody teaches plainly and constant- 
ly that the only way to be saved is through bellef in 

ə doctrine of substitutional atonement. It ів Im- 
possible to find fault with him personally for narrow- 
ness or uncharitableness, Not only is he wholly kind 
and — In hia spirit, but to his mind the scheme 
of theology in which he has been trained represents 
a definite, positive, unalterable set of facts; and these 
“facts” have to him в literal unquestionable reality 
which Is not only unattainable but almost inconcel v- 
able to minds of a more speculative and philosophical 
cast. He honestly presents his view of the moral 
universe, and to his mind itis as clearly impossible 
to escape endless ruin except by falth in the literal 
shedding of Christ's blood for human transgressions, 
ав to walk across the North River dry-ahod. Beyond 
doubt, this intensely literal and absolutely unques- 
tloning bellef—which in its fulness ls simply impos- 
elble to most men who have received as much educa- 
Шоп as the average minister—is one source of Mr, 
Moody's power over a very large class. It is equally 
clear that it must be wholly unfavorable to any gen- 
uine and searching inquiry into the truth of the doc- 
trines taught; for it is idle to tell a man he may free- 
ly examine the truth of a statement, but If he con- 

udes It 1s not true he will be damned. And, while 
Mr. Moody undoubtedly does t good—much more 
good than his Imitators are likely to do,—it must be 

ized that along with this goes a ateady, quiet 
— of a large class of minds from the Chriet- 
lanity which is thus presented. 'Thoughtful people 
are not any better necessarily than unthonghtful; 
but in the long ran it is the thoughtful class that 
draws into its wake the entire community. It seems 
worth the consideration of those clergymen who are 
accepting Mr. Moody's style of work not merely as 
good in its place, but as the sole or main work of the 
Church, —vwhether they are not en thefuture 
and ent success of their cause for sake of 
visible present results, 

To recur from these special instances to general 
tacts, we have apparent at this time on the one side, 
a strange disposition to turn the Intensely active 
thought and the vast disclosure of new facts which 
characterize this age in the direction of earnest, se- 
rious scrutiny into religious truth. Such questions 
as these regarding the nature and authority of the 
Scriptaral writings, the cosmogony which has here- 
tofore been а corner-stone of theglogy, the traditional 
teaching of a literal eternity of future punishment; 
questions yet more fundamental than these; inqui- 
ries as to the existance and easential nature of the 
deity; whether there is a moral governor of the uni- 
verse; whether there is possible to man any sure 
knowledge of his Maker, or any spiritual communion 
with & heavenly Father; whether there is a life be- 

ond the grave; whether, in a word, the faiths which 

ve been the dearest treasure of suffering humanity 
are outworn and mischievous delusions, or the ex- 
preasion of eternal truths which are to take on new 
glory with advancing knowledge,—these and similar 
questions are press upon thoughtful and earnest 
men with an irresistible demand for fearleas consid- 
eration and candid answer. And over agalnst this 
class of facts we have this other: the great body of 
. teachers of religion are under the power- 
ul influence of an inherited feeling that to disbe- 
lieve а certain general aystem of doctrine is to Incur 
the risk of perdition; and are bound in conscience 
by that bellef to give no countenance to any асару 
which is до pledged in advance to lead to the ol 
conclusions. This statement by no means exhausts 
the grounds of theological conservatism ; its force [а 
strengthened by broader and by narrower considera- 
tions: by a natural recoil from the temporary weak- 
of s htforward moral energy that is inevi- 
table when the mind le In a questioning and transi- 
Чори) state; and also by that less disinterested dread 
of change which inheres in all great ''vested inter- 
ests“ like the Church. But under sl] such considera- 
tions, giving heaviest welght and sharpest edge to the 
Church's opposition to unlimited freedom of inquiry, 
lles this ancient, deep-rooted belief ог feeling—seen 
most distinctly ід a man like Mr, Moody,. —that cer- 
tain doctrinal statements are в divinely constructed 
bridge which offers the only way across a fiery gulf 
to a heavenly refuge. ё? 

We need not further describe the two coóperating 
богсев; nor need we dwell on the peril which their 
oppositlon implies—the danger of в religion afraid to 
examine ita own foundations, drifting toward insin- 
cerity, cowardice, self-seeking, and the loss of the 
noblest rellgious qualities; and, on the other alde, 


the danger of а philosophy chilled and deadened by 
want of the devout and reverential splrit which the 
Church foetere, and becoming meagre and unspirit- 
ual by severance from the gront historical embodi- 
шёп and ге ntative of Christian faith and hope 
and love, The danger ів evident enough: where 
lies the prospect of escape? 

It lies, apparently, іп the growing development 
within the Church of that conceptlon of religion in 
which character is central and supreme, The diffi- 
culty disappears when the Church accepta its Mas- 
ter's definitions of religion. Humility, purity, hun- 

г and thiret for righteousness; love to God and 
oye to man; absolute trust In the Power that rules 
the universe; the spirit of brotherhood toward all 
mankind,—these Ideals are ín perfect consonance 
with the spirit of the most fearlees truth-seeking ; 
they supply to it the firmest basis and the noblest 
motives. 

Such a conception of religion will not ignore the 
fact that Intellectual beliefs have a direct bearing on 
character. But it will find in that fact the Incentive 
to earnest and fearless essays toward true belief; not 
thinking of the divine Ruler as watchful to smite 
even barest error with eternal wrath, but heartily ac- 
cepting the word that they who seek shall find. 

he question of how far and how faat the Church 
ia actually coming to this conception of a religion of 
character іа one to which it ia best not to give a too 
sweeping or confident answer, But it is to be noted, 
firet, that the radical renovation and purification of 
an historical religious system is by no means impoesi- 
ble. Other religions than Christianity have expe- 
rienced some degree of euch в regeneration; but this 
capacity peculiarly belengs to the genias of Christ- 
ianity, and ів one secret of its strength. The Prot- 
estant Reformation, with all Its Jimitations and draw- 
backs, was a notable instance of the self-purifying 
power of Christianity; the moral and spiritual reno- 
vation of the Catholic Church, which was the coun- 
ter-stroke to the Protestant revolt, supplied another 
instance, though with a larger infusion of unworthy 
elements; and both before and since that period 
there have been not a few cases where either the 
whole Churcb, or an important branch, has roused 
from corruption and lethargy to purer life and fresh 
conquests, It seems not over-eanguine to find In the 
signa of our times many indications yielding hope of 
another and a profound regeneration of the religious 
spirit. These indications point to the identification 
of religion with personal r, character at once 
in its simplest and largest sense; as right-doing,—the 
faithful, patient guo of all moral excellence; as 
aspiration and toll toward a perfect manhood, а man- 
hood firmly planted in fidelity to all human and 
earthly relationships, and bound by conscious and 
vital kinship to the spiritual power of the universe. 
This religion, when fully developed, will ope 
as the one thing needful; It will find the 
noblest employment for all lofty and spiritual faiths 
In applying them to produce integrity, urity, love, 
oy, peace, In the lives of men; It wi d in such 
ruit the beat approval of the faiths that nurtured it; 
It will, let ns hope, by making men morally better, 
and queen e minds of the animalism, bitter- 
ness, and selfishness that dim the moral vision, enable 
them to discern as by intuition the great spiritual 
realities about which we question, thus making good 
the prae that the püre in heart shall see God. 
While a religion of character will thus be in the 
strongest sympathy with spiritual faith, it will not 
condemn any man, whatever hie belief, who in his 
Ute is pure and benevolent; it will not be afraid to 
accept the teaching of Jesus, that the supreme test- 
question ls whether we have ministered to the hun- 
gu the naked, the sorrowful, and the sinning. It 
will affirm withont reservation that the only her- 
eay is wrong-doing. 

It may be asked on what grounds there can be 
based any hope that the Church at large is likely to 
accept such a conception of religion. We would by 
no means be understood as giving an altogether con- 
fident or poaitiye expression to such a hope. The 
elements of ceremonialism and dogmatism are very 
strong; they often display a fresh vitality that might 
astonish us, did we not reflect, firat, that these ele- 
ments have for many centuries been worked deep 
into the blood and bone of Christendom; and, next, 
that they have в powerfal ally in human nature, 
which finde great ease and attractiveness in a religion 
that saya, ‘Don’t try to reform yourself; don't labor 
painfully to be good; you have only to believe and be 
safe.“ It is not impossible that such conceptions of 
religion, and the kindred conception which makes 
ritual and sacrament; rather than belief, the substi- 
tute for character, may for a long time predominate 
in the Christian Church. Sucha result would indi- 
cate a future that Is е to contemplate, but is 
not therefore impossible. But, on the other hand, 
there is a tendency іп the Church—a tendency 
broader and deeper than the surface shows—more 
and more to give to character the first and supreme 
place. This tendency exists even in denominations 
which are In their organizatlon most highly ecclesi- 
astical and dogmatic. In these denominations there 
are a great many religious teachers who, SOND TING 
various attitudes toward the theological systems 
their churches, agree in making it the grand alm of 
their work to promote right living in their hearers. 
The best and most influential of these workers are 
not polemic; they have seen the unfruitfulness of 
doctrinal controversies; they have no desire to break 
with the churches to which they are bound by habit 
not only, but by affection and usefulness. They 
make far less noise than the champions of tradition, 
to whose voices anxiety and apprehension give a kind 
of shrill vociferousness, They constitute no party or 
sect; they have no whibboleths; they differ widely 
among themselves on questions of theology. But 
they are working In an almost unrecognized frater- 


nity, whose common object is to make Christianity a 
living power in the hearte and lives of men, They 
are open-minded to all new light; they look to science 
as а friend rather than a foe; they accept it as their 
business to use all truth old or new in making stronger, 
sweeter, better men and women. We can take no 
census of these workers, nor can we welgh and esti- 
mate the influence of their spirit among the conflet- 
ing forces of the time. But we may remember that 
“the kingdom of God cometh not with observation,“ 
and in the very quietness of this work we may see в 
hopefal omen. 

Further, it 1s to be remembered that “‘Christlarity” 
and the Church” are no longer convertible terms. 
The Church, аз an organization, has immense moral 
power; lu the very Leng te of organization it builds 
on the social element which is among the strongest 
forces of human nature; and among its instrumen- 
talities there are many which are most admirably 
adapted to move and control men. It includes meas- 
ureless influences of sympathy, memors, association ; 
no comprehensive outlook toward the future of relig- 
fon can fail to take large account of the organized 
church. Bat, after all, we shall find at the present 
day some of the purest and most beneficent aspects 
of Christianity outside of the pale of any church. 
'The imposition of à creed at the church-door seems 
to shut out some of the sincerest and most spiritual 
men and women; and though the Church loses them, 
they are not lost to the community. Of the great 
moral reforms of our day, some, like the temperance 
movement, have been taken under the care of the 
Church; but others, like the anti-slavery cause аһа 
the present effort for puse reform, have had to 
find leaderships elsewhere. Some of the greatest 
achievements of the practical Christian spirit, in 
thought and life,have been wrought under the in- 
difference or hostility of the Church. It must be 
said that toward these dangers in our commercial and 

litical society which gives most concern to thought- 

1 men, the Church, as an organization, falls to dis- 
play any such sensitive apprehension and energetic 
Opposition as she shows toward church innovations 
in philosophy. Not unnaturally or illogically, from 
her traditional stand-polnt, she ie far more enthusi- 
astic in the work of “saying souls’’ tha_ in that of 
purifying the government, or ralsing the standard of 
public and private morals. It would not be unjust to 
add that those denominations and those churchmen 
who are moet serviceable in these directions are to a 
great extent—by no mesana exclusively—those who 
are under the open ban, or nt least the marked sus- 
picion of the ecclesiastical majority, as of unsound 
or doubtful orthodoxy. Many times before now the 
“heretics” have been the salt that kept life in the 
Church, and 16 may be во agaín. 

But, after all, the Church ls not Christianity. 
. Ewen if the Church should #811 to recognize the su- 
premacy of character, and thus wed falth to free- 
thought, we may still look with hope to that large 
and vital Christlanity which is nobly expressed in 
literature, and more nobly expressed in countless 
humble lives, to. meet the emergency. As Abraham 
left the land of his fathers, as the children of Israel 
marched through the wilderness to the promised 
land, as the Pilkrim Fathers turned their backs on 
the Harlem Meer and the Zuyder Zee to bulld a new 
nation in the free West, so man stil! leaves behind 
him the old abodes that he has outgrown, to find a 
home larger, fairer, nearer to God.— Seribner’s 
Monthly for October, 1877. 


— e 
A CARD TO THE DONOBS AND FRIENDS 
OF PAINE MEMOBIAL BUILDING. 


There wss'a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Paine Memoria! Building, Aug. 31, 1877. The 
following minutes of that meeting show what action 
was then taken :— 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Board. 

Aug. 31, 1877, met as per agreement, Mr. Seaver 
in the Chair. Mr. Mendum, as Secretary, read the 
minutea of the last meeting, which were approved. 

Mr. Mendum atated that the taxes for 1876 were 
due, and the Interest on the first mortgage, amount- 
ing to $1750, would be due on the 15th of September, 
and asked advice of the Board what should be done 
to raise the means to meet these demanda, 

Mr, B, F. Underwood moved that inasmuch as we 
have no funds to meet the taxes and interest on the 
first mortgage, we consider it advisable to let the 
first mortgagee advertise and sell the property, and 
that Mr. Mendum or some friend bid it in, to be re- 
tained in the cause of freethought. That if Mr. Men- 
dum does not choose to permit the sale of the same, 
and can raise the money to meet the present de- 
manda and will do во, such a course will meet the 
approval of the Board of Trustees, provided the other 
members are not held personally lable for the money 
thus raised, 

J. P. Mendum agreed to relieve the other members 
of the Board of Trustees, in writing, of all liabilities 
з) regard to the second mortgage, or coats incidental 

reto. 

After the meeting of the Board, of which the 
records are given above, Mr. Mendum paid the taxes, 
amounting to $1000.74, for which the building was 
advertised to be sold the 10th day of September, 1877; 
and on tho 15th of September he also paid interest on 
the first mortgage, amounting to $1750. A few days 
ago & bill for taxes now due, $007.83, was received 
by the trustees, with the usual notification that the 
property would be advertised for sale if the amount 
were not paid within thirty days. 

Oetober 1 the Board АКИШ met, and what was done 
will be seen from the following record of its proceed- 

*— 
Minutes of a Meeting of the Board, Oct. 1, 1877. 


The trustees met pursuant to notice,—Horace 
Beaver in the Chair, B. F. Underwood, Secretary. 


Minntes of the last meeting were read апа 


proved. 

After в statement of the financial conditlon of the 
building by Mr. Mendum, and consideration of the 
ваше by the trustees, it was voted: That, whereas 


the call upon the libera! public for contributions to 
save the Paine Memorial Building, of date June 18, 
1877, has failed to elicit anything like m aufficient 
sum to meet even the immediate expenses of the 
building, and seeing no prospect of aucceas in the 
future, and unwilling to solicit further donations for 
the building when ге seems to be no way to hold 
It with the contributions we are likely to obtain, 
therefore we consider it advisable for the interest of 
all parties concerned, that the buiding be sold by 
the mortgagee. This was moved by В, F. Under- 
wood, seconded by Thomas Robinson, and was unan- 
imously passed by the Board. 

Moved by Mr. Robinson, and seconded by Mr. 
Mendum, that, whereas we have recommended the 
sale of Paine Memoria! Building under foreclosure 
of mortgage, we decide to revoke all calla for further 
contributions, and to notify tbe liberal public that no 
scrip will be issued by the trustees as a means of 
obtaining & loan. Passed нашу өшү, а 

Moved by В. Е. Underwood, and seconded by 

Thomas Robinson, that if any liberal shall bid in the 
building, to be retained for liberal purposes, we will 
regard auch action as deserving the thanks of the 
liberal public; and any effort to obtaln contributions 
or loans by issuing scrip on bis personal responsibility 
wonld, in our opinion, be worthy of encouragement. 
Passed unanimously. 
‚ The trustees have given much time and attention 
to the interest of the Paine Memorial, and made 
every reasonable effort to obtain money for the bulld- 
ing. But the amount received by contributions since 
we have had control of the building has been small, 
considering the money needed to pay taxes and Inter- 
est and meet the necessary expenses, We have been 
able to hold the property up to the present time only 
because Mr. Mendum has generously seen fit to ad- 
vance the money for the taxes and interest, and thua 
has postponed the sale of the bullding. 

The course which the trustees now advise—they 
can only advise, owing to the heavy Indebtedness 
which puts the building virtually in the hands and 
subject to the control of the mortgagees—ia simply 
& necessity. Further efforts to hold the property are 
useless, and we are unwilling to take contributions 
for the building when we ses clearly that even if we 
were able to meet the present demands, there would 
be no prospect of preventing Its sale at a later date. 

HORACE SEAVER, 
JOSIAH P, MENDUM, 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
J OSMORE JENKINS, 
THOMAS ROBINSON, 
Вовтом, Oct, 1, 1877. 
— Investigator. 


— 


RAPID ADVANCE OF EDUCATION IN EN G- 
LAND. 


The English people are working out the problem 
of common-school education with great т. I 
late in beginning, they are making up for thelr tardi- 
ness by extraordinary efüclency. In seven years the 
accommodations for qe in schools to whieh an- 
nual grants are e, have risen from 1,878,584 to 
3,420,718 places. Of the number of children be- 
tween three and thirteen yeara of age, and likely to 
require elementary schools 4,006,544, —nearly all are 

1 for, ec of t this rapid rg аз кн 

readily апр , haa n very great. Forty mill- 
ions of dollars have been apent since 1870 on the 
„Board Schools" alone; at the same time, the sup- 

rters of Church Schools" have taxed themselves 
freely to sustain their system. The Church schools 
have also State help, so that by 2 &ubscrip- 
tions, local sales, and National grants the English are 
spending enormous suma for the better education of 

e masaes of people. 

The same signe of rapid development appear in the 
teaching supply. In seven years the number of 
teachers holding certificates of competency for thelr 
work has nearly doubled,—rising from 12,027 to 
28,828; the number of pupil-teachers has advanced 
from 12,842 to 80,626. The number of new candi- 
dates for this vocation ів estimated at 1,500 yearly. 
Already it is sald that thelr chances of adequate re- 
muneration are better than those of the average 
clergy of the State Church. The compulsory loan of 
1870 Is now applled to nearly half of the population. 
No demur is made to its operation, and It la evident 
that compulsion will be sustained by public opinion. 

Two facta in the direction now given to English 
elementary education are of intereat to Americans,— 
the triumphs of the undenominational and the Church 
school system, and the method of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools of the former class, The Board 
Schools won a victory over thelr State Church an- 
tagonista in the London elections last fall; the re- 
p on education for 1876-77 shows the additional 

act that over 600 schools, most of them denomina- 
tional, were during the year transferred to School 
Boards, An illustration of the English idea of un- 
denominational) religious Instruction appears in в 
recent distribution In London of 4,000 Bibles as 
rizes to Board School children for proficiency in 
iblical оао, Lord Sandon, who distributed 
the prizes, stated that they were awarded after exam- 
ination, and that the number of competitors was 
82,000. Of the 150,000 children of the London 
Board Schools only fifty had during the year been 
withdrawn from religions Instruction. It would ap- 
„therefore, that after their long discussion of the 
‘religious difficulty," as they termed it, the London- 
ers have settled |t with an approach to unanimity, 
Taking into consideration the facts, it may be 
predicted that England will not long lag behind other 


nations of Europe tn provision for the universal sdu- 
cation of the people.— Tribune. 


OPENING OF READING-ROOMS ON SUNDAY.—A dis- 
cusslon took place among the members of the Benalla 
Mechanics! Institute on & a — to open the reading- 
room fora certain time on Sundays, The subecrib- 
ers who spoke in favor of.the opening, brought for- 
ward sensible articles In support of thelr case, while 
the speakers on the other side of course had no argu- 
ments whatever, and simply sary the Innate par- 
rot-cry about the thin end of the wedge," which 
seems to be the favorite watchword of the Sabbata- 
Папа. But the subscribers to the Benalla Institute 
saw through the hollowness and profanity of the 
Sabbatarians talk, and decided by an overwhelming 
majority of forty-two votes to elghteen, that the 
reading-room should be opened on Sundays during 
— arta proposed. Nortu Eastern Ensign (Aus- 


[For TRE INDBx.] 
A OONTRAST, 


Two faces in my mind I see, 

Two faces ot Humanity; 

One that is haggard, sad, and pale, 
One thut Is smiling, callous, hale. 


The aad face looks, with purest eye, 
Up to the ever beauteous sky, 

And in it finds, whate'er beneath, 
A solace for all buman grief. 


The sad face has the power to lift— 

If Fortune ne'er has given a gift, 

To soothe and keep a genins-brain,: 
The fralta of fair sweet Nature's reign. 


The smiling face turna e'ar to view 

An eye of cold, repelling hne; 

Loy'd golden dross has stamped this face 
A curse, not blessing, to the race. 


One face is saddened by the sight 
Of darkened, wasted, precious light; 
One face is only clouded o'er 

When not so rich in dross as yore. 


Which of these faces, drawn from ye, 
Prefer ye, О Humanity | 
The smiling one, well nursed by gold? 
The saddened, though the noblest-souled ? 
Emity S. Jonam. 
Puosvs, Cornwall, England. à 
HO CO Oo —ᷣ 
(For Taz INDEX.) 


THE BURNING SHIPS, 


Heed ye the voice the fathers heard, 
Bearing to them a magic word? 
Ah, well it is if ye do heed, 
And well if ye are al! agreed 
To be aa true and brave as they 
Who heard, nor dared to disobey. 


Commanding word! one and the same 

From age to age, whate'er the namo 

We call; “Thy bark trust to the wave, 

Nor let old loves your lives enslave. 
Forsake them all if need there be 
To sall with Truth the opeu sea." 


Far from the shore where ye were born, 

With joy ye greet a brighter morn 

Than rose to cheer your pilgrim sires. 

What wait ye now? Go, light the fires 
Will burn the ships that still do give 
A pathway where ye once did live. 


The old homes leave with the dead years, 
‘Nor think that ye huve cause for tears. 
Ah! he who would remain a child, 
Yet build aa man on desert wild 
The newer homestead, love's new dower, 
Must thrive with love's creative power. 


What! know ye not the earth is one, 
Geta Nght and heat from self-same sun? 
Fear not to trust the goodly globe 
To weave alway а royal robe! 
Upward, then, rear with cheer and song 
The home of love where ye belong! 


Ply the new task. Come, each and all,— 
For o'er your ships heaven's fire doth fall, 
And they are burning to the sea: 
Their dnty's done, and they are free. 
Let Freedom be уойг own! glow bright 
Her rays, dispel old error's night! 


SIDNEY Н. Morar. 
LÀ 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WERK ENDING OCTOBER 13. 

Geo. Ellis, $2; Henrietta Hyde, §1.60; Hon. A. P, Pritoh- 
ard, $3.20; Hyman Hess, 20 cents; Wm. Dudgeon, $25; 
John S. Gnem, $0.40; Doerflenger & Co., $1.30; Wm. P. 
Barr, 85; Cash, 61.60; Misa С. Gerrish, $3.20; M. M. Pratt, 81; 
Mrs. S. B. Pierce, 82; Mrs. М. E. Adams, $1; Prof. W. C. 
Russell, 820; Capt. Gilman Coleon, $1.45; James Davison, 
$5; Mra. Helen A. Rich, $3; A. G. Whoelock, $3.20; Gusto 

` E. Wigglesworth, $445; W. P. Wilson, 
20; Kant Hoogh, 8330; 0. W. 
Mewburn, 75 centa; 


Bird, $ 

8404; Amerlcan News Co,, 85.90; Mrs, Р, Phillips, 80 cents: 

Mrs. Mary Кери, 47 cents; Thos, Mart! 420; Мга. 

L. F. Johnson, $ 60; Clayton Ё. r. J. Mead, 
у 83-90, 
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Мн. W. G. Н. SuART ia editor of в new paper іп 
this city, called the Workingman's Ballot. It is de- 
voted to Social Democracy and the Worklngmen's 
party. 

Mx. UxDERwOop's lecture engagements, prior to 
the meeting of the Rochester Congress, at which he 
will be present, are as follows: Toronto, Oct. 14; 
Cincinnati, Oct. 16 and 17; and La Rue, Ohio, Oct, 
19, 20, and 21. 

Мв. W. HrrFiELD, of West Philadelphia, has 
just published this communication in the New York 
Tribune, addressed to the editor: ‘'Sir,—Several 
times in your columns have appeared the utterances 
of the scholarly lecturer, the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
touching the question of rationalism and its decline 
in the world, especially in Germany. Being unable 
in my own Investigations to*reach such a result, 
making the basis of my examination the aggregate 
of statemente of travellers, statisticians, essaylste, 
and reviewers, authors and historians of recognized 
impartiality, I beg leave to ask for conceded author- 
ities covering the territory of this question. Let us 
have facts, statistics, and statements from official 
sources—for such there aré,—and references to writ- 
ten documents, that the reader may verify for him- 
self the weight of evidence one way or the other. 
There must be some reason why Orthodox theolo- 
gians of great prominence In their several denomina- 
tions are writing as they now do of the decline of 
what has been called Evangellcal doctrines on the 
one aide, and the Increase of rationaliam and Roman- 

„iam on the other." The publication of such statis- 
tles would be extremely interesting, and we should 
be more than glad to publirh them, 

А BESOLUTION was introduced at the Episcopal 
General Convention in this city, Oct. 9, ‘requesting 
ihe House of Bishops to set forth a form of service 
to be used on the Fourth of July, as long as that day 
should continue to be observed as a legal holiday." In 
proportlon as tbe churches grow stronger, they maní- 
fest more and more a disposition to Intrude themselves 
Into the secular life of the nation, and seek to stifle or 
pervert all secular observances in the interest of Christ- 
lanity. .New Year's Day as a festival ia perisbing in 
this manner under the Churcb's fostering care of 
Christmas as a rival festival; and now it is evident 
that the Fourth of July, во long sacred to strictly 
national traditions and honest secular jubilation, la 
to be quietly captured for Christ and him erueifled.“ 
Among the resolutions of the Centennial Congress 
of Liberala was one of protest against the proclama- 
tion by President Graut which Invited the people to 
celebrate the Centennial Fourth of July by religious 
observances, as а most unwarrantable assumption 
of a “strictly eccleslastical function." Now опе 
sees a further step in this direction contemplated by 
the great Episcopal body, in adopting а special form 
of religious service for the nation’s holiday. Likea 
true anaconda, the Church, having captured its 
victim, proceeds to cover it with saliva before finally 
swallowing it. Says the Nation, which has a happy 
faculty of stating truths possessing в broader applica- 
tion than it intends: ‘What we need in the commer- 
cial [and rellgio-political] world is not во much lectur- 
ers and preachers to tell ua after we have broken our 
heada that it was all due to our fast driving, as some- 
body to tell us while driving that at that pace our 
heads аге in danger. Somehow these people do not 
appear at the right time." О yes, they appear, but 
only, like Тнк INDEX, to be ridiculed and disregarded 
till the mischief is done, Perhaps the Rochester 
Congress may succeed in making ite warning heard, 
We hope it may. ' 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 


The world is fall of men and women who secretly 
live on the hope of some great stroke of fortune in 
the time to come—some vision of love, riches, social 
standing, professional success, politica! position, or a 
lasting name. They set thelr hearts on the winning 
of this future prize, and endure with fortitude the 
pressure of present Ша because they bask In the light 


and warmth of this imagined bliss that awalts them. 


Religion itself, as mankind have hitherto concelved 
It, pledges to him of the meanest lot, on cheap con- 
ditlons, & future of dazzling and interminable de- 
light; it kindles in his bosom a devouring and con- 
suming expectation of happiness which shall come 
to him, not at all by any exertion of his own, but by 
the gratuitous condescension and favor of x super- 
natural Power. 

Whether the prize that thus fascinates the soul's 
gazq be one of earth or of heaven, It matters little, 
if the attainment of this prize depends on any power 
outside the soul itself; the effect is all the same in 
eating away that strength of moral life, that formid- 
able vigor of character, which is the crown of self- 
soverelgnty. That man makes himself a slave to 
Fate who once stoops to behold In foreign hands, 
human or civine, the object of hls own supreme am- 
bition. The law by which he lives must be hence- 
forth beyond himeelf, an arbitrary rule which en- 
chains him with his own self-made fetters. Narrow 
as may be the field of man's autonomy, It is the re- 
ality of realitles to him who refuses to part with it, 
or to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage; It is 
the inviolable kingdom which can never be wreated 
from him by any force without his own consent, and 
which, royally maintained, makes Ita master one who is 

“Lord of himse f, though not of landa, 
And, having nothing, yet bath all.“ 

Few there are,it must be owned, who vindicate 
their royalty in this kingdom of the soul. History 
tells of some of these,—Socrates, Confucius, Sakya- 
muni, Spinoza, Emerson,—but makes no mention of 
the more who lived and died unknown. The great- 
ness of such spirits lies In one thing: they refuse to 
find thelr supreme good in anything beyond their 
owncontrol. He who lives for the future can never 
make this refusal. The future is no man's. Causes 
man cannot master enter among the forces which 
shape it. To set your heart irreyocably on that 
which lies beyond your reach, whether tn space or 
time, binds you with hooks of steel to the chariot of a 
Power you can nelther scrutinize nor guide; it will 
drag you whithersoever it will, on unexpected and 
unwelcome paths, and you will struggle with it in 
valn. The price of your independence ів that self- 
restraint in aim and wish which enables you to com- 
pel all forces to do your bidding—that wise forbear- 
ance to seek or to covet more than you hold It in 
your own actual and present power to possess, It ia 
the present, not the future or the past, which will 
obey you; here is the limit of your empire, the boun- 
dary of the little State In which you are at once king, 
priest, and population. Seek your summum bonum 
in your own dominion, and it is yours; seek it else- 
where, and you have taken on your neck tbe yoke 
and the foot of a foreign lord, : 

What, then, is this summum bonum, this object of 
supreme ambition, which is alone compatible with 
elther freedom or dignity of spiritual being? In one 
word, Duty: that is, conformity of your whole life, 
outer and inner, with the moral order of the unl- 
verse. No man was ever yet placed in circumstances 
in which he had no power. to do his duty. For hia 
duty never extends beyond his power; they are co- 
terminons. No matter how difficult or dark, duty is 
always the possible, the present, the supreme, It is 
everlastingly at hand; it cannot be escaped; It fits 
closer than the shirt of Nessus, and, if disregarded, 
is a deadlier polaon to the soul, In а thousand rela- 
tions every man stands involyed—relationa to family, 
friends, acquaintances, fellow-citizens, fellow-men, 
In ever-widening circles; and in each relation, at each 
moment, he owes somewhat, and this ought is hls 
duty. There is no power that can abolish the soul’s 
sovereignty in the realm of duty while life endures, 
for duty and life are one, He who in the largest 
sense surrenders himself to duty makes destiny his 
slave; he alone succeeds, though the world may im- 
agine he le overwhelmed with failure; he alone can 
with infallible certalnty command success, for all На 
conditions are in his own coutrol. The prize for 
which he lives la not in the future, but at every In- 
stant lies like а captured bird in the fowler's hand. 
There are other things which he too may prize and 
desire—things which he may rejoice to win or grieve 
to lose; but it remains true, If there is any such 


thing as truth, that whoever makes duty his supreme 
alm livea simply in tbe present from day to day, car- 
ries In his own bosom that self-respect which іа the 
consciousness of perpetual victory, and endures with 
ease the outward defeats which crush a meaner soul. 
It is no mere dream, this lofty life of duty that pute 
away with indifference or contempt all the prizes 
that dazzle the vulgar eye. Men and women walk 
the streets to-day who are content to live it ln quiet 
obscurity, seeking nothing that the crowds pursue, 
but finding every day in commonest and humblest 
daty the fountain of immeasurable peace. They are 
not many who thus dismiss the world’s pet motives 
in diegrace—but they are the best. They live from 


day to day, satisfied with that which they can com- 


mand, and spurnlag the slavery of ambitions that 
must forever obey. In the grand moral order of the 
universe, they behold thelr own little lives expand 
Into Infinite relationships with all that is pure and 
venerable; and, knowing that they have deserved 
well of the cosmos by playing well the atom’s part, 
they ask no future favors, but float peacefully on the 
mighty stream of the present. Concede tbelr future 
Heaven to the impovetished souls that must feed on 
bestowed rewards; but let the free soul create ita 
own heaven of duty from day to day. 


ORTHODOXY AND THEATRES. 


With Mr. Whipple’s courteous criticlam of that 
portion of my article on the Duty of Liberals,” 
which refers to the Orthodox view of the theatre, I 
have much in sympathy, The passage which seems 
to him an inaccurate expression of the Orthodox 
idea is the following: “Неге, in enlightened, cult- 
ured Boston there may be found thousands who 
deem it a вір to go to the theatre, there to be ennobled 
by the witnessing of Shakspeare's tragedies, Is it not 
pitiable that intelligent men and women can still be 
so bound hand and foot by Puritan prejudices as 
neither to enjoy and profit by many Inspiring pieces 
of acting, nor to recognize the great educating and 
ennobling influence which the drama is capable of ez- 
erting?” The Italicized phrases are those In which 
Mr, Whipple considers the Inaccuracy to lle. Thus 
the fact that there are thousands who deem it a sin 
to go to the theatre is not disputed, but the points 
spparentiy called in question are the statements: 
First, that Christians regard as sinful the witnessing 
of even Shakspeare's plays; and second, that the 
drama is capable of exerting в great educating and 
inspiring influence, 

In advocating his opinfon, Mr. Whipple presents a 
very gloomy picture of the theatres ‘‘here in Boston 
and everywhere else" forty or forty-five years ago, 
claiming that not only were open bars regularly main- 
tained then upon the premises, but that abandoned 
women were gratuitously admitted thither, as an 
extra inducement for the attendance of the male sex. 
Whether this be true or not, it is impossible for me to 
say; bat I am so much accustomed to rogard all Mr. 
Whipple’s statements as correct, that I belleve the 
gentleman must have the best ground for his saser- 
Чоп. Lf such indeed was the invariable management 
of the theatres of this country at that time, I should 
have highly respected any one who for this reason 
conscientiously abstained then from attendance, 

But Mr. Whipple allows that (at least as far as 
Boston is concerned) these two features of the 
theatre have passed away. We have, then, to deal 
now with the stage of to-day. In regard to this, Mr. 
Whipple claims that ''there ia probably not one 
theatre in the world," run at в profit to its managers, 
а full half of whose nightly performances do not ex- 
erelse on the whole в bad moral influence," (The 
italics are mine.) Thisseems to me a much stronger 
statement than facta would warrant; but as the mere 
expression of opinion amounts to but little, let us 
see what reason Mr. Whipple offers for this assertion. 
It 18 claimed by him that “the évening'a enter- 
talnment in our theatres usually consists of three 
parta: a tragedy or comedy to begin with, which may 
be good, bad, or indifferent ln mora! character; a 
farce to end with, which usually contains some 
objectionable features; and dancing in the interval 
between, the chief feature of which is its indecency.” 
The main evils, then, in our theatrical performances 
consiat, according to Mr. Whipple, in the farce and 
the ballet, But with the exception of the Museum, 
the giving of a farce in our first-class theatres із а 
very rare occurrence in Boston; while the ballet, save 
in some exceptional! spectacular piece or the vulgar- 
itles of a troop like that of Soldene, is almost never 
Introduced. Moreover, in the farces glven at the 
Museum, I belleve the introduction of ‘‘objectionable 
features" to be very unusual. That s broad jest 
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should occasionally intrude there is possible; but I 
myself have never witnessed such an Intrusion, nor 
have I ever heard from others that such was the case. 

If, then, these statements are correct (and I think 
statistics and the testimony of theatre-goers generally 
will confirm them), we have to deal chiefly with the 
standard plays produced here. 1 cordially sgree with 
Mr. Whipple in his keen regret that It іа not at pres- 
ent a pecuniary poasibillty for one of our theatres 
(not subsidized) to rigidly maintain upon its stage 
only the purest and noblest dramas, Alas, indeed, 
that It Isao! Ваё we have reason to lament thus in 
many other departments of art, as well as in regard 
to the drama. Tho masses flock to hear a Morgan or 
a Moody, and leave the scholar and philosopher to 
speak to empty benches. The Immense amount of 
literary garbage greedily devoured by these same 
masses is far in excess of the world’s substantial 
books. A negro-minstrel entertainment will in most 
places draw a fuller bonse than a classical concert; 
and even in Boston Madame Essipoff played to acanty 
audiences. Now in precisely the same way, traahy 
and even vulgar plays usually prove more attractive 
than pure and intellectual ones, save when these are 
rendered by extraordinary artists. 

Bat just here, although bewalling equally with Mr, 
Whipple this lamentable fact, I take a different and 
more hopeful view. Instead of concluding (as I 
understand him to do) that on account of this pecun- 
lary necessity of theatre managers to cater to the 
low taste of the public, 16 would be better for decent 
people to stay away from the theatre altogether, I 
would advocate most warmly the exerting of all our 
influence in elevating this general taste, especially 
by patronizing those dramas which are unexception- 
able and well put “оп the boards.“ I would say, 
let us here exercise our discrimination between use 
and abuse. Just as In the sphere of fiction we would 
reject Red-haired Dick or The Ghastly Bride, but 
would, nevertheless, delight In the study of Romola 
or The Newcomes, во let ua choose between low plays 
and noble ones, Chilperic and Hamlet. Because our 
theatres have faults, why should we regard them as 
totally and hopelessly depraved? Theatre managers 
would doubtless gladly offer auperlor plays, If these 
were cordially met and supported by the best classes, 

But if we stay away from the theatre altogether 
because at sometime during the season Soldene’s 
troop will visit the stage, we shall in effect make it 
more and more impossible for those managers to 
represent there even that proportion of fine dramas 
which are at present given, 

1f we tarry till they're better, 
We shall never go at all. 

1 shall never forget the audiences which gathered In 
the “Boston’’ a few years ago to witness the superb 
acting of the great Salvini. There were represented 
there опг illustrious men of letters and ladies and 
gentlemen of the best soclal standing. Even many 
strict church-members, at other times opposed to the 
theatre, ventored thither, trusting perhaps to special 
absolution because the language used was Italian! 
I remember to have thought, In witnessing that 
assembly, what a glorious effect might be produved 
for the elevation of the drama, if such plays and 
such acting alwaye met with the overwhelming sup- 
port of our best citizens! 

Now recalling the frequent engagements here of 

our first dramatic artiste, and considering the gener- 
ally very commendable course of the Museum com- 
pany, I think it is not too much to claim that a fair 
proportion of the plays produced in our city havea 
decidedly good moral influence; and that a very large 
proportion, without being especially remarkable for 
this, have no immoral effect, but afford a pleasant 
and innocent evening’s entertainment. At the same 
time, it is also true that а anall proportion of them 
are more or leas degrading and positively Immoral, 
Such seems to me a fair statement of the state of the 
stage in the first-class theatres of Boston. The true 
remedy for its evils, in my opinion, lies first in the 
improvement, by all the means in our power, of the 
public taste and morals; and secondly, In the support 
of all good dramas by the appreciative and the art- 
loving. Surely there is abundant encouragement for 
us to do this, if in forty years, as Mr. Whipple 
allows, euch remarkable progress has already been 
made. 

And now a word again about the Orthodox, around 
whom this discussion in reallty turns. I should be 
very sorry indeed to misrepresent them, and I feel 
sure that I am not doing so, when I say that there 
are thousands in this city who would not aet foot in 
the Boston Theatre to see Edwin Booth impersonate 
Hamlet or Brutus,—or to enjoy the operas of Lohen- 


grin or Fidello, even though there were to be nothing 
but Shakspeare’s plays and the best operas to be given 
there henceforth and forever. They are afraid (I hope 
those unacquainted with blue“ Orthodoxy will take 
my word for this) that after ench an entertainment 
they could not enjoy thelr nightly devotions; that, on 
the whole, Jesus would not like It; that they might 
thereby become spiritually cold,“ and acquire a 
‘taste for the theatre," which ів one of that species 
of mysterious appetites ready to overmaster the 
Christian, which, as some minleters declare, lurk es- 
peclallyin the auditorium of a theatre, a pack of 
cards, the cushions of a billlard table, and a waxed 
floor, Because these amusements are abused, many 
Christians would not have them used. But the folly 
of such a sweeping prohibition, as opposed té a ju- 
dicial selection of Pleasures, guided by wise govern- 
ment and self-control, ів becoming daily more appar- 
ent, Our theatres sre not what they should be. 


True enough. But what sphere of art is not open to 


the criticism that it still nourlshes a host of inferior 
productions? Nay, more; in what one may not the 
poison of impurity be found? Shall we then utterly 
condemn the stage because it ls susceptible of abuse? 
I hope to see the time when the drama will be free 
from the grave faults which still attend it; but, in 
common with all things human, its advance is alow. 
Let us nevertheless try hopefully to ald that ad- 
vance! J. L. 8, 


—ñ — —ũ—c 
REV. JOSEPH COooE's POSITIONS CRITI- 
OIsED. 


In one of Rev. Joseph Cook's lectures, published 
in the Boston Advertiser, the champion of theolbgy 
endeavors to annihilate the school of experience in 
phllosophy by the following statements, which he 
calla “‘incontrovertible propositions’? ;— 

1. The plan of the physical organism is not in the 
food by which the organſem la sustained. 

2. The mechanism by which the assimilation of 
food Is effected exists before the food is received. 

3. But, until the food is received, that mechanism 
does not come into operation. 

4. The plan of the spiritual organism Is not in the 
impressions received through sensation and associa- 


tlon. 

5. The fundamental laws of thought exist in the 
plan of the soul anterior to all sensation or association. 

6, But they are brought into operation only by ex- 
perience through sensation and association. 

7. It ів abaurd to вау that the plan of the body is 
produced by На food. 

8. It is equally absurd to say that the plan or fun- 
damental intuitive beliefs of the soul аге produced 
by sensation and association. 

9. Therefore, as the pita of the body does not have 
Ita origin in the food of the body, so the plan of the 
mind does not have ita origin in the food of the mind. 

The lecturer adds :— i 

You recelve food, and a certain plan in your phys- 
ical organism distributes it after it ia received; assim- 
llates it, and you are entirely sure that the mechan- 
iem involved in this process exists before the food. 
It may be that every part of my punica system is 
made up of food and drink which [ have taken, or of 
air which I have breathed; and yet there ів one thi 
In me that the food did not give me or the air, an 
that is the pe of my physical organism, [Much 
applause. | e have within us laws, fandamental, 
organic, and if not innate, at least connate, They 
came Into the world with us. They are a part of the 
plan on which we are made. When we touch the ex- 
ternal world with the outer senses, and the inner 
world with the inner senses, no doubt food ів coming 
to our souls; but that plan is the law according to 
which all our experiences through sensation aud aa- 
sociation аге distribüted. 

Think of the difference between the ‘physical or- 
ganism" of Mr. Cook and that of a Hottentot or of 
an Australlan savage. Think, too, of the difference 
between the mind of Mr. Cook and that of the sav- 
age, Yet the Orthodox view is that they both have a 
common origin; the difference in size, form, color, 
degree of Intellect, etc., being the result of modifica- 
tions that have taken place from the tjme of Adam. 
Mr. Cook believes, I presume, that all the modifica- 
tions giving rise to the differences between the varie- 
ties of the human race have been produced by nat- 
ural causes; for it 1з not likely that he holds to the 
view that God has performed a’ succession of mira- 
cles in order to make men the degenerate sona of 
an illustrious ancestry." 

Whatever, then, there ls in the structure or mind 
of man, or the plan“ thereof, that is pecullar to any 
variety, has been acquired, not by the Individual, but 
by that variety of the human species, These bodily 
and mental peculiarities are the condensed result of 
individual modifications, due to varions causes, and 
extending back to the cradle of the race, 

According to the theory of evolution, all animals, 
man included, are the result of modifications of pre- 
existing animals, these changes reaching back to 
time when there were only the lowest conceivable or- 
ganic forma which, indeed, were but the results of 
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modifications of matter in s still more simple, homo- 
geneous condition, According to thie view, man did 
not originally appear fully developed with all the fac- 
ulties and aptitudes that he now possesses, There 
was no more a first man" than there was а first Ro- 
Ann or a first Englishman, no more than there was a 
first Fuegian, such as ів now seen in Patagonis, 
where the natives are supplied with a thick under- 
garment of non-conducting fat like the layer of blub- 
ber under the skin of the whale In the same latitude, 
and where women, naked and with their babes 
strapped to thelr backs, dive into a sea in which any 
of us would perish in a few minutes, 

According to the theory of evolution, the heritage 
of every human being is an organized structure, with 
certain definite tendencies, which precede all experi- 
ences of the Individual, but nevertheless represent 
ancestral experlences and adaptations. These con- 
atitutional tendencies of the organism determine how 
the individual! shal) think: that is, that he shall 
think in images and symbole according to definite re- 
lations and sequences, 

An Ideal representation of all tbe conditions of hu- 
man thought constitutes what ів meant by the plan“ 
of the human mind. Thesum total of all mental phe- 
nomena is the mind.“ It is by an illusion,“ says 
Lewes, that we come to regard the process [of think- 
ing] apart from the product [thought], and, general- 
izing the process, we call It mind or intellect, which 
tben means no longer the mental phenomena con- 
densed intoa term, but the source of the phenom- 
ena," The assumption of some other basis of thought 
than the physical structure I believe to be without 
the slightest foundation; but whether it has or not is 
unimportant, во far as the criticism of Mr. Cook's 
posltlon ів concerned. 

The body ів sustalned and built up from day to 
day, by the elements, taken вв food, which admit of 
being assimilated, or made like, and incorporated 
into the body. What kind of food shall be asaimi- 
lated, and how 1t shall be assimilated, are determined 
by the properties of the elementa in their relation 
to the organism, and by the properties of the tis- 
sues which assimilate the elements furnished in the 
food. The physical structure, having been evolved 
by countless modifications of preéxisting organisms, 
whose experiences and adaptations have been organ- 
ized in their descendants, embodles conditions of 
eating, digestion, and assimilation which precede the 
action and operation of the organism; that is, thus 
born with these conditlons and tendencies. 

So also the mind is built up by registered and as- 
similated experiences, What these experiences shall 
be, and how they shall bulld up the mind, are deter- 
mined by the nature of the external world with 
which we are In contact, and the conditions and ten- 
dencles of the organiem that receives sensitive impres- 
sions. Now because the conditions and tendeneles 
of the mind precede the experiences of the individual, 
it does not follow that they are anterior to all experi- 
ence ancestral and individual alike, and imply ideas 
Independent of experience, together with a ''plan" 
hat must have preceded the organism and in accord- 
ance with which the organism must have been made 
teleologically, 

“The fundamental laws of thought,“ —In "other 
words, the mental tendencies which determine the 
form and products of our thinking,—are anterior to 
all sensations or associations of the individual, to 
whose experience they certainly cannot be reduced; 
and іп this sense they are à priori, But, according 


to the theory of evolution, these laws of thought“ 


have, in the course of ages, been acquired in the evo- 
lution of the organism through a succession of mod- 
ifications due to ita adaptations to the environment, 
and in this sense they are à posteriori. 

Mr. Cook argues as though the experientialist 
held that the mind at birth is like a blank sheet of 
paper. Directed against such an absurd position, 
his propositions would have great force; but when 
the thinkers of to-day who accept the philosophy of 
experience recognize the so-called laws of thought“ 
ав connate aptitudes, and parta of human experience, 
transmitted from ancestors so that— 


“All experience past became, 
Consolidate in mind and frame," 


the reasoning of our theological lecturer has no force 
whatever, nor ів it even pertinent. 

The views here presented are based, of course, on 
the theory of evolution, of the trath of which there 
{а much proof; while the creative hypothesis, of which 
Mr. Cook is champlon in Boston, із without proof, 
and is losing ground in proportion as the empire 
of science and knowledge la, by man’s observation 
and experience, made larger, Said Proféssor Thomp- 
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son, President of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in an address delivered Aug. 
15, 1877:— 

“I consider it Impossible, therefore, for any one to 
be а faithful student of embryology, In the present 
state of sclence, without at the same time becoming 
an evolationist,’’ 

With this statement accords the remark of Huxley 
in one of his New York lectures :— 

The doctrine of evolution at the present time 
resta upon exactly as secure а foundation as the Cop- 
ernican theory of the motions of the henrenly bod- 
les, Its basie is precisely of the same character, —the 
coincidence of the observed facta with theoretical re- 
quirements,” 

If, as Mr. Cook and other theologians maintain, 
the plan of the physical organism" and ‘‘the plan 
of the mind "-exleted before any experience, Indi- 
vidual or ancestral, whence came they? The answer 
is of course from God." Then they elther had an 
origin in the mind of God, or they had no beginning, 
If they had an origin, they must have been an addl- 
tlon to God's knowledge; for a plan, Idea, or thought 
that did not exist until a certaln time could not have 
been a part of God's knowedge previous to that time. 
If there were an additlon to God's knowledge, he 
must have been limited in knowledge before the ad- 
dition was made, But if these plans never had a 
beginning, but existed in the mind of God through 
the past eternity, they cannot be the result of de- 
sign, because they were not produced; but, being 
eternal like God himself, must be independent of de- 
sign. But the plan of a thing is as much evidence 
of design as the thing itself in which the plan is em- 
bodied; and since (according to our supposition) the 
"plan of the physical organism” and the plan of 
the mind" are no evidence of design whatever, it 
follows that the physical organism" and the “hu- 
man mind’’ are no evidence of design. Thus we see 
that the ascribing of plan“ to God necessitates the 
conclusion either that God recelvea addition to his 
knowledge from time to time, or that "plana" exist 
which are, and organisms exist which at least may 
be, utterly independent of design. Mr, Cook will be 
slow to avow his acceptance of either of these con- 
clusions, With his premises he cannot avoid accept- 
Ing one or the other, 

The “incontrovertible propositions," the weakness 
of which I have endeavored to point out In this arti- 
cle, аге a sample of the Intellectual food that “His 
Lectareship" dealt out last winter in Tremont Tem- 
ple to hia Orthodox audiences, and for which he re- 
ceived not only large pay, but “great applause" ! 

B, F. u. 
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The last article brought us up to the verga of the 
consideration of the moat important of practical sub- 
jects, alike for the scientist amd the philosopher; 
namely, the claasification of the aclences. The clas- 
sifiers аге в branch of sclentists, standing apart; and 
when successful in farnishing any new key to the 
interrelations of the sciences themselves, they are 
entitled to take the highest rank among sclentlets. 
Specialty must always stand in a certain subordina- 
tion of rank to generality, since the true generalizer 
must have a comprehensive understanding of numer- 
ous specialties, 'The classificatlon of the sciences 
rests on the underlying philosophy of the sclences; 
and is, therefore, intimately allied with sciento-phil- 
osophy, and is, indeed, a great part of what is meant 
by that term. The number of men, who have at- 
tempted even, to arrange the whole field of science 18 
not large, Aristotle, and after him, Bacon, rank 
first in the order of time; and, of course, thelr efforts 
are inferior, viewed from the vantage of the increased 
intelligence of our day. In our day, Comte, a French- 
man, Spencer, an Englishman, and Haeckel, a Ger- 
man, are the t names, It is they who have 
established а valid basis apon which all future clas- 
sification must In а sense rest; although universology 
supplies а wholly new factor which will disturb and 

just even the foundation itself. 

But, apart from this last consideration, the leading 
classifications of Comte and рше are becoming 
already, not, Indeed, antiqua or superseded, but 
во improved upon, enlarged, and modified by the 
labors of more recent investigators, that no student 
can be considered as up with the current of learning 
in this department of it, who is acquainted with their 
systems alone, Of these more recent classifiers the 

most conspicuous, and whose work in this 
sphere 1з most elaborate, are all Americans, They 
are Prof, P. H. Vander Weyde, Prof. Louis Elsberg, 
and Thaddeus B. Wskeman. Unfortunately, Prof, 
Vander Weyde'a work on this subject, though much 
adyanced, has remained uncompléted, and Is no- 
where accessible in book form. All of these writers 
have been readers, and, to some extent, students, of 
The Basic Outline of Universology. Prof. Elsberg's 


classification, which for depth of insight into funda- 
mental principles on the one hand, and for extent of 
detalled elaboration in a glven direction on the other 
hand, surpasses any other, bears an impress of unl- 
versological inflnenée whlch he would probably not 
declino to avow, which, however, does not in the 
Joast detract from his own essential! originality. Mr. 
Wakeman has, on the other hand, followed In the 
maín the lead of Comte, greatly modified by Spencer, 
and, as І паі! have occasion to show, by а leanin 
towarda the distinctive festure of universology. an 
the new factor of classification contributed by it; 
namely, scientific analogy. He, however, does not 
avow this latter tendency, is probably not really 
aware of it, as affecting him, and bas made a some- 
what vallant warfare against it. Wakeman, also, has 
exhibited an exaberant wealth of originality, in this 
lofty realm of scientific achievement. The little 
pamphlet expositions—they are hardly more than 
that—of these men showing the relations of the sci- 
ences, place them, my scale of relative values 
and method of assigning rank, among the magnates 
of the scientific world. They are, in other words, 
sciento-philosophers, and not merely scientists, 

Every distinct science covers а distinct domain of 
the universe. To classify the sciences rightly ts, 
therefore, rightly to distribute the universe. Every 
classifier of the sciences із of necessity, In a sense, a 
universologist, The question whether he is that 
technically and precisely, rests upon the question 
whether ha has the trae key to claseification. Wake- 
man quotes Jobn Fiske to the effect that: АП knowl- 
edge is classification. A fortiori, all aclence із clasai- 
fication; and, шш all classification is sclence, 
and universal claseification іа universal science; 
which is, again, universology. Universology is noth- 
ing other than the science of classification in uni- 
versals and particulars, whence it Is both the science 
of the sclences, and of all the details and particulars 
within the aciences. 

A point, indeed {Ле polmt, in which I accord a 
deeper universological value to Elaberg's classifica- 
tion than to that of Comte or Spencer or Wakeman, 
is one already alluded to, in that he practically recog- 
nizes the existence of different planes from which the 
lines of classification take their departure; as when 
he discriminates the aspectual (or ingredlential sel- 
ences) from the departmental sciences, the compara- 
tive from the descriptive, etc.  Universology demon- 
strates that we naturally and necessarily conceive the 
universe ag having a definite shape or form; that that 
form is globular; and that then, our first natural 
divisions of that great globe of existence (the bases 
of special — accor with the cut-ap of a globe, 
by the three geometrical planes, cutting each other 
at right angles at the centre. Ta ald this concep- 
tion, cut an apple through the centre, In three differ- 
ent ways, во аз to produce eight equal parts. Each 
cut-through of the knife will represent one of these 
Hives ТАРА; and, in a modified sense, the face pre- 
sented by each hemiaphere of the apple after the firat 
cut (for example) is also a plane. (Two faces are 
revealed by each of the two subsequent cuts; but to 
realize them properly we must neglect in thought the 
prior cuts.) The Latin word for face is species (what 
one looks at, from cto, spect-are, whence English 
spectacle). From this word species we derive special ; 
and it is just here, from the physical act of cutting 
through the centre of an object (our supposed apple, 
for Instance) and revealing planes or псев, before 
hidden, but now capable of being looked at or seen 
(com scene and scenery in thie sense), that we 
have, analogically, the origin of the distribution of 
the special sciences. Apart from the corruptions of 
language they would be called the face sclences, and 
we should be continually reminded to inquire what 
they are faces of, or how they came to bear that 
name; and we should have been forced back to the 
original answer, now forgotten, which is that they 
name hemispheres of knowledge, in the first Instance, 
and afterwards minor cuts and facings of the great 
globe of general or universal conception, 

Mr. Spencer has, at a single point, shown that he 
has arrived also at this fundamental aperçu of the 
origin and guide to all trae scientific classification, 
how obscurely or how clearly we cannot know, as he 
haa notin the least elaborated the idea. Upon the 
twenty-sixth page of his pamphlet entitled The Claesi- 
fication of the Sciences, to which are added reasons for 
dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte, by Her- 
dert Spencer, D. Appleton d Co., New York, 1864 
(І am thus particular, as but few, во far as I have ob- 
served, of the students of Spencer are acquainted with 
this work), the distinguished author says: I will 
only further remark, that the relations of the sciences 
ва thus represented 1 to his own tabular ex- 
hibits] are still but imperfectly represented; their re- 
lations cannot be truly shown on a plane [the level 

age] but ONLY IN SPACE OF THREE DIMENSIONS 
Tora is to say, upon three planes, cutting each other 
at right angles.] The three groups cannot be rightly 
put In linear order as they have been [by Comte, and 
now by Wakeman and othera]." 

„Spencer is here down at hard pan, in finding the 
true basis for all classification; but he is in error in 
the use, as yet the only use, which he makes of It. 
He is contesting the possibility of a correct single- 
line scale, ascending and descending, for the arrange- 
ment of the всіепсез, such аз Comte and Wakeman 
employ. Їп this he is wrong, апа they are right. 
Both methods are true, and each haa its scientific jus- 
tification, when all the analogies are understood; 
and each its special superiority, as from the theoreti- 
cal and the practical poift of view, respectively. The 
three-plane distribution gives the philosophy of the 
Bubject; bases classification sclentifically; is the sci- 
entism of things, as "harmony," ‘‘thorough-base,’’ 
or 'counterpolnt' in music аге so. The one-line 
or cord-like distribution, like the musical scale or 
gamat, ів the simple abstract from, or epitome of, all 


the resultants of the three-plane distribution. This 
is the secret of the musical scale which Fourier 
rightly says is the measure of all harmonies. The 
globe cut by its three planes yields eight solid parta or 
domains; hence the octave, аз the measuring num- 
ber. Let lt be a cube which is cut into elght cubules, 
and the illustration will be clearer (the globe la nat- 
urismal, the cube is, per se, aclentismal). Of the 
eight cubules, one is occulted or hid from sight, in 
whatsoever way the segmented cube la inspected. 
The octave is therefore In а sense reduced to seven, 
while in a sense it remains eight. This half-aeven, 
half-eight “octave” ia the riddle of the gods; or, less 
poetically speaking, it le the toggle-jolnt of the uni- 
verse, All muste, all skilled performance, all operatic 
exertion or effort at high harmony, in the whole 
sphere of the labors of Nature, on of man ie the con- 
tinuous, ever-repeated endeavor to resolve this in- 
herent contradiction between the merely sensible and 
practical view of things and the underlying analytical 
exactitude; between the practical and the theoretical ; 
between naturism and eclentism. The proximate 
solution of the inexpugnable dissidlency between 
Nature in its crudity and Science in Its precision 18 
Artism or Art; and if breaks into the shimmer of 
those millions of tunes which sre the répertoire of 
the world-full of muslc. 

In the next following article * will show more fully 
why and how the one-line system of the classifica- 
tlon of the sciences ia after all practically preferable. 


— — —— d 


A PILGRIMAGE TO WEST ROXBURY. 


West Roxbury is now one of the suburbs and a 
part of Boston. On entering it from the country, 
one can easily discover the vicinity of the American 
Athens. The multitude of carts, the proportionally 
large number of pedestrians, the absence of fruit- 
trees near the roads, the frequent houses, serve as 
pointers. One thing only ia néeded to complete the 
chain of evidence,—the blue coat. This product of 
metropolitan civilization, for reasons known only to 
those initiated in the mysteries of police regulations, 
is not to be seen. But forty years ago it was differ- 
ent. Then the shrill groan of the iron horse did not 
constantly remind the inhabitants that they live in 
the nineteenth century; it was a true "country" 
town. The inhabitants could be found in the assess- 
or's list, in the directory, in the flelds, but not on the 

в. Ав an offaet sometimes appenred a four- 
legged member of tha horned family making his 
grass-studies, and announcing to the world its un- 
deniable existence with an emphatic moo. Into this 
town Theodore Parker entered {п the year 1837, to 
spend some of the happlest hours of hia life: “The 
dear old place," he used to call it. But now it is all 
different. The old generation has died out and а 
new one grown up. The little town has been swal- 
lowed up by the big one, and with it also, it seems, 
the remembrance of the t prescher. 

The Jews have their Jerusalem, whither they pil- 
grimage ; the greater part of Christianity wander to 

me and Worms; the worshipper of Allah and his 
“true” prophet journey to Mecca; the admirer of a 
modern hero leads his steps to West Roxbury. Here 
Theodore Parker lived five years; here he preached ; 
here he prepared himself for his large field of activity, 

With the Image of the parsonage“ before my 
spiritual eyes, I entered West Roxbury to visit the 
house where the great transcendentalist once medi- 
tated, wrote, lived. With difficulty I found the 
house. Several inquiries were unsuccessfully made, 
since n man with the name of Theodore Parker has 
never lived tn the pues" as & "knowing" informant 
told me. At last І came to the apot where his resl- 
dence is supposed to have been. It la situated a few 
minutes' walk from the Spring Street depot of the 
Boston & Providence Railroad. The nest little house 
which was of во much Interest to me, ів во disfigured 
by improvemente, additions, and changes, that it can 
justly be said it does not exlst for the admirer of 
Theodore Parker. The present homestead із a huge 
miztum compositum of styles with bay-windows, and 
а still hager barn, which has been compelled to 
undertake an involuntary Далу some one hundred 
feet from its old place. For fear the Orthodox horses 
may not be Infected by the heretical air of thia barn, 
it has been whitewashed from its sins. The beauti- 
ful tree, with its large, round bench, on which Parker 
loved to sit when on a visit to his old parish, was cut 
down. Not a trace was left of the old structures. 
The only thing remaining is the space with the air 
auing it, which latter even is now breathed by Ortho- 

ox lunga. 

When I rang the door-bell I was informed that the 
present occupants knew nothing of Mr. Parker. The 
self-reliant daughter of the Green Isle, who opened 
the door, and who introduced herself by the very 
significant I manages the house,” asked me naively 
whether I was a relative of Mr. Parker. 

With sadness I bade the disfigured place adieu. 
About à mile from the former residence of the 
preacher-reformer stands in the middle of a large 
lawn the church, where the strong, masculine voice 
of Theodore Parker used to be heard every Sunday. 
The church has undergone no alterations, A Uni- 
tarian minister reads now the text from the same two 
folio-volumes of the Bible, printed in 1708, from 
which Mr. Parker used to choose his, The buildin 
is heated now by а furnace, while in the good old 
time two big stoves used to guard the victima t 
the embraces of cold frost. Through the kindness of 
a friend, I obtained the key to the holy place. We 
entered. I made an involuntary motion towards the 
upper ons of my poor self, and my head was de- 
prived of its cover. For awhile I stood overawed 
on the same вро where hís feet once touched. So 
from this pulpit Mr. Parker thundered forth his elo- 
quence! Here before me was, in the front row of 
pews, the seat of Mrs, Parker; в little to the left, 
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that of Mies Hannah E. Stevenson, who sometimes 
walked ten milea to go and hear the great preacher. 
Here lay the old venerable book, which was exactly 
twelve years older than the one who во reverently 
read from it. Just opposite the pulpit, back of the 
pews, із a large clock, which now, amid the deepest 
silence, ticked ita merciless *'forever, never" in the 
same way as it did when the shining eyes of the hero 
rested on it. There was something mysterious in 
Its ticking. I lletened.... t became clearer and 
clearer. The tickings became sounds, the sounds 
were made into words: 


“Theodore Parker is dead. Hla remains lie far 


away, beyond the ocean,in the sunny Sonth. The 
house іа gone; this very meeting-house may soon dia- 
appear. When even I myself shall have 5 my 
ticking, when the palace-like memorial on Berkeley 
Street shall have vanished, when on the streets of 
proud Boston will be seen the destructive traces of 
time, then the spirit of Theodore Parker will yet Ите; 
his words, his works, his deeds will live, and live for- 
ever.“ Ivan PANIN. 


NATIONAL OFTIZENSHIP. 


М New Yorks, Sept. 30, 1877. 
EDITOR оғ THE InpEx:— 

I have read your appeal upon the subject of the 
Declaration of Principles of the National Liberal 
League. You did well In selecting the condition of 
the freedmen as a salient example of citizenship. 
You state that the amendments do not protect them 
am individuals, but deny adverse legislation to the 
State; and you recommend that this class should be 
protected by the United States courts. Congress has 
already passed certain acts known se the enforce- 
ment Jaws, which attempt to punish the violation of 
the amendments, and more particularly to shield the 

t to vote on national questions, But what are the 
facts? Political rights have been destroyed by force 
їп some parts of the South. The equal rights 
amendment exleted; the law against conspiracy 
(which strange to say makes assassination and mur- 
der mere incidents) was on the statute book but 
could not be enforced for the reason that the grand 
and petty juries, the court, the sheriff, and the posse 
were al! either principals or partícepa in the commla- 
sion of the crime, For example, witness the Ku 
Klax trials in South Carolina and the Chisholm 
affair in Mlesissippl. These are Illustrations of the 
fact of the Impossibility of directing в cause of ac- 
tlon by written laws. According to our system the 
trial has to take place in the vicinage where the al- 
leged crime was committed; and, as in the cases re- 
ferred to, s mistaken politico-moral sense precludea 
the administration of the law. Thus we percelve 
that by the failure to enforce the laws, and the ten- 
dency of the United States courts to find against the 
constitutlonalty of the same, all that has been done 
to establish a free national citizenship by amendment 
and by legislation is prt fn imminent peril. In m 
opinion the remedy lies in the method upon whi 
yon place little reliance. The Constitution provides 
that The United States shall guarantee to every 
State а republican form of government." Let us 
first establish full national citizenship by constitu- 
tional declaration, Then let Congress, whenever a 
State as a matter of fact or of record violates this law, 
be punished even by seclusion from representation, 
or relegated to s territorial condition. The people 
muet be educated to the idea of sending members to 
Con who will do this. Probably, after all, the 
whole subject will have to depend upon edacation 
and enlightenment. What this country wants above 
all things is an assimilation of habits, customs, and 
thought, In order that liberty and government may not 
have entirely different meaning in different sections, 
The freedman must acquire wealth and intelligence 
like his nelghbor; and, last not least, the ability to 
maintain his rights by force, 1f necessary, which is the 
strong polnt of his — 

The Call“ i8 в watch - flre upon the causeway of 
humanity, and directs how to avoid the precipice of 
theology, State rights, and ignorance. 

Respectfully, Н. C. Locxwoon, 


— — M A — —————————— 
THE PHOHABLE FUTURE 
OF THE LIBERAL LEAQUE AND OF THE MATIONAL EEFÜRM 
ASSOCIATION. 


DEAE Мн, ABBOT:— 

I have to-day the plessure to report to уоп and the 
Secretary of the National Liberal League, Mr. W. Н. 
Hamlen, the effected organization of a Liberal 
League here last night, at which в resolution to 
apply for a charter was paseed (names are given in 
my report to the Secretary), Please find enclosed 
P. O. order for $15,—@10 of which are to pay for a 
charter, and $6 to renew the subscription of Mr. 
William Barnsdall for his two copies of INDEX. 

The greatest obstacle to the formation of the Lib- 
eral Leagues, and the most formidable enemy we have 
to contend with, are by no means the National Re- 
form Association and Orthodox Christians in А 
but the blindness, indifference, and the unbelief of 
even libera! Christians reapecting the threatening 
dangers to religious liberty from the projecta, aims, 
and agitations of the Evangellcals.“ In soliciting 
names for the petitions, or to join our League, I am 
frequently laughed at, and told thst there exíats no 

danger, and that they cannot do It.“ This 
being the prevailing opinion even among liberal, or 
at least not bigoted, fanatical or Orthodox Christ- 
lans,I believe that the ''Evangelicals" will eventu- 
ally succeed in realizing their nefarious schemes. 
Bat such momen success will, I also belleve, be 
but the beginning of their final ruin. For when b 
the practical application of thelr “reformed Consti- 
tution” and kindred measures the American people 
Will become aware of their workings, and of the rights 
and liberties of which they have been robbed, it will 


‘to do but to make a plaything of eve 


not take long before a reaction will take place at 
the National Reform Association, the Evangelicals, 
their “reformed Constitution,” and “Christian 
State,” which will sweep them away and bring about 
real and greater reforms, much greater than people 
in general are pope for апа willing to support 
now. So out of this evil great good will come. 

This probable success of our opponents ought, 
therefore, neither to discourage liberals, nor lessen 
their opposition to the schemes of the Evangel- 
icals," nor lees to cool their zeal for Liberal Leagues 
and their objects, but the more to unite them In an 
organized body. For that reason and to that end, I 
act In harmony with the Spiritualists bere. They are 
very numerous here, and, I add with pleasure, are 
quite, some even very, liberal. Moat of the thirty 
members of the Liberal League, excepting, perhapa, 
half-a-dozen, are Spiritualists, In this connection, 
I must, in justice to Mr. О. B. Kellogg, their regular 
lecturer, not omit to mention his eminent services to 
the liberal cause, He is not only a spiritual lecturer, 
but a very liberal one as well; for he ів a thorough- 
going, bold, and outspoken liberal, and contributed 
very much by his frequent lectures here and through 
out a considerable section of country to liberalize his 
Spiritualistic audiences. I have often heard him 
with much pleasure and profit, And thongh I am 
myself far—you know how immeasurable far—from 
accepting and believing in thelr peculiar doctrines 
and ''spiritna] philosophy," yet I am in sympathy 
with at least the Titusville Spiritualiata. For they 
are generally liberal, and you know how dear liberal- 
ism and the canse of liberalism are to me. 

Yours for succese at Rochester, 


MORBIS EINSTEIN. 
TITUSVILLE, Oct. 11, 1877. 
————é—ͤ——— ꝗU— — 


FURTHER APPOINTMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


SALAMANCA, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1877. 
EprTOE INDEX :— 

The Executive Sub-committee of the Natlonai 
Liberal League for the State of New York has been 
appointed as follows, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution: Н. L. Green, Chairman; D. M. Bennett, of 
New York city, De Lancey Crittenden, of Rochester, 
John W. Truesdell, of Syracuse, and Edgar M. Sel- 
len, of Castile. Additional "Free Thought and Lib- 
eral League County Committees, according to the 
Constitution of the Freethinkers Association of Cen- 
tral and Western New York, have also been ap- 
pointed as follows:— : 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY. 
E. Mitchell, Jamestown. 
О. Ө. Ohase, Jamestown. 
Alex. C. Douthitt, Jamestown, 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 
Н. B. McNair, Daneville. 
Homer Archibald, Fowlersrille. 
Homer McVean, Avon. 


BT. LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
J. B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg. 
5. C. Ceane, Pottadam. 
Joseph Studholm, Ogdensburg. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY. 
Capt. D. P. Day, Watkins. 

G. C. Hibbard, Watkins. 

John Niverson, Watkins. 


BENECA COUNTY. 
Edmund W. Mitchell, West Junius. 
Henry Bonnell, Waterloo. 
Joseph enr Waterloo, 


ruly yours, H. L. Green. 


BEV. M. J. SAVAGE ON “WHO ARE IN- 
FIDELS 


Aiter the discourse here referred unto, as 
it stands recorded in the Boston INDEX, I (who hold 
the honor of an Elder in the Church of Jesns Christ, 
the initials of whose name is J. S. C.) would re- 
spectfally make a request of those gentlemen editors 
of the Boston INDEX, that they grant me the privi- 
lege of spenking for myself m n thelr organ con- 
cerning the crime, or charge of delity, w that 


“di to my religions belief, ог faith, 
in connection with Moses and the ete, together 
with Jesus and the holy ministry о! ages. 


Now, gentlemen, I design to ba as concise and 
comprehensive as possible, and by no means less can- 
did or honest in what I now say in defending the 
2 of каш, Talk yai. hare umer, ae 
tacked or ignorantly passed by, unn , in ng 
your definition of the word “infidel.” 

Iam aware of the fact that it will by no means do 
to credit all that those men say who have the honor- 
able title of Rev.“ affixed to their names; simply 

it is common to assume divine honors. 

But you know undoubtedly that there could be no 
honor attached to prophets and reverends if there 
never had been any in the world but impostors, such 
аз this generation is now flooded with. 

Please t me the privilege of giving to you a far 
better definition of the word *'infidel" than that by 
the assumed “ Rev." M. J. Savage. 

But, first, before giving my definition, let me вау 
to you, Falr play, boys. ове who have nothing 
kind of Bible 
religion would do better to engage in some other 
gambling. 

2d. Let me вау I have no objection to your pulling 
down of all false churches and false titles of divine 
honors. In all this I agree With you. But when you 
say that Moses and the prophets denied the prlest- 
hood, and were infidel unto it, here I say unto you, 
"Fair play"; for you know it was Korah, and not 
Moses, who denied the priesthood! You make no 
difference between the real holy priesthood aud such 
as Korah and his crew assumed, and for that aseump- 
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Чоп went down slive into hell! And I fear that’s 
where you and yours soon will be, 

For why do you take a text from holy Inspiration 
and then deny the holy priesthood of God Almighty 
by which your text was written ? 

Your readers, many of them, are deceived by your 
false constructions, 

My definition of ‘Infidel’ is not the man who de- 
nies the man-made priesthood of King Jeroboam, who 
made to himself priests after the manner of Gentile 
nations, and which prm the prophets of God 
all denied, just as I aleo do. But your definition 
makes Moses and the prophets alike infidels with 
Korah, and you send them all to hell together, or 
else how do you separate yourself from such logic? 

You are an infidel to the holy priesthood of God 
by which the holy Scriptures were written; whereas 
Tam not. . 

Your faith is the subatance of the things you hope 
for; and that is the general prevalence of false faith 
and the worship of what you know nothing about. 
I pray you be honest! J. S. C. 

PARMA, Mich. 

— MP 


INTEREST. 


DEAR INDEX :— 

Here are some questions, with such answers as my 
present light enables me to give :— 

Does not a man own his own labor? Yes. 

Should not a man be compensated for his labor? 


ев, 

May he not therefore properly hire out his labor at 
fair remuneration? Tes. 

If he work just enough to provide equitably shel- 
ter, food, and clothes, are not these shelter, food, and 
clothes hie to use, wear ont, and eat up? Yes. 

If he work enough to create values over and above 
shelter, food, and clothes, does he not own these 
values? Yes, 

Are not these stored-up values во much labor stored- 
up? Yes, 

May not а man hire out his past labor atored-up, 
as reasonably and rightfally as he may hire out 
present la ber in f: tu? Tes. 

Is this interest? Tes. 

If equitable pay should be based erclusively on the 
damage or sacrifice involved in the labor, does it not 
seem to follow that success and akill have nothing to 
do with the value of work? Yes. а 

Is it not certaln that poor work may involve ай 
much damage to the Jaborer as good work? Tes. 

If & man by incredible laber and sacrifice produce 
а book which nobody can read, or & r machine 
which nobody can use, ога which does not strike 
the fancy of children, and if he be pald accord- 
ing to h damao or sacrifice of himself, will he not 
be ped for the production of useless things? Tes. 

s not this absurd? Tes. 

Is it not then plain that а man must not only work, 
but work usefully in order equitably to expect to re- 
ceive pay? Tes. 

Is not this the same as to say that not merely sac- 
tifice to the laborer but utility to society must enter 
ae the белт огон 5 price a " Le in 

en e grester the sacrifice the greater 

се, 80 the рт the utllity the greater the price, 

n equity? Tes. 

Is not stored-up labor, or value over and above 
necessary consumption, of very great utility? Tes. 

Is it not what furnishes tha means and opportu- 
nity for all the higher arts, educations, and adorn- 
ments of life? Yea. 

Is it not, then, possible that the steadily reproduc- 
tive power accorded to stored-np labor may be the 
Price set on ita high utility? Yes, 

Is this intereat? Tes. 

Quincy, III., Sept. 27, 1877. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


Овеств= Passaces.—A good story, no doubt 
mythical, is told of Jacob Bœhme, the cobbler, fa- 
mous for his profound: philosophical works. On his 
death-bed, his disciples came to him, eager to obtain 
explanations of obscure pans es in hia writings, be- 
fore he waa taken away. e relleved thelr difficulties, 
with в single exception. One passage puszled him, 
and he sald: “Му children, when I wrote this, I under- 
atood the meaning, and no doubt the omnlaclent God 
did. He may still remember it, but I have forgot- 
ten," А similar incident is told of the German poet 
Klopetock, which has the advantage of true, 
Some of his admirera made a journey from Gotten- 
berg to Hamburg to see him In bie old age, and ask 

„him to explain a difficult pasaage In hie works, They 
were young students, and running over with enthusi- 
asm. Klopstock received them graciously, read the 
passage, and then said: “I cannot recollect what I 
meant when I wrote it; but I remember It was the 
finest thing I ever wrote, and you cannot do better than 
devote your lives to the discovery of its meaning.“ 


SokPTICISM is making great ravages among the 
non-Catholic young men of the country. In the 
Harvard College aep rt class of the past scholas- 
tic year the number of infidels equalled the highest 
total of any one religious denomination. 
were nineteen of them, and aix others were unde- 
cided sa to their religious opinions, Every man ex- 
erts some influence for good or bad upon those with 
whom he comes in contact, and the character of the 
influence of these unbellevers is easily inferred, To 
counteract their influence and the materialiatic ten- 
dencles of our age, of which they are the sufferers, 
we need men strongly grounded in their faith, whose 
religious convictions will be solidly built; and who, 
besides, will be able to meet and defeat these un- 


happy graduates of Harvard In the realms of science. 


To produce such men a Catholle university ls neces- 
вату. When will our prelates begin the work?— 
Mirror. 191 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


rt the Liberal advertising public is res 


peot- 
solicited for THE INDEX. The attempt 
be vertis 


generous au rt, 
or “blind” advertisements 


excluded from these columns, No onta will 
be admitted. 
Тив Ir must not be held responsible 
will in all casos acoopt the responsibility for 
п all cases е n or 
. АА 
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On half-column advertisements, a discount 
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то ADVERTISERS. 


The following states tbe experience of s 
muoosssful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Тив Іловх:— = о 

OLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872, 
ТоТив Dmex A820., Toledo, O. " : 

Gentlemen,—Having had occasion to adver- 
tiso in your paper during the past two years 
pu largely, I take pleasure in stating that 

have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
tisementa.in — у= 1 ba — 

In an т ve adver- 
Gsedin. Not only hava ] obtained Immeádi- 


озтив 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Hell- 


Jom. A volume of ten essays u 
ulative znd practical problems o: religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Welas, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О, В, Frothingham, J. W 
Chadwick, T, W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Philips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles H. Malcom, 

Ww And others, 


n spec- 


“One purpose of this volume is to give an 


answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association"? 


of Finn Annual Meet 


Contains essays by J. W. 
Obadwick on “Liberty and the Charoh in 
America,” by О. D. B. Mills on''Belígion as 
the Expr on of a Permanent Sentiment 


ste results, but orders have frequently bee " 
received months | after the iüsertlon of the парок 
advertisement, sho your paper 
Pr of Sixth Annual Meet 
3 . ing, 1875. s cm. (Four or more, 18 
traly conta each. tains casa, 
Ни+вт В. Эткввгнв. Johnson on “Freedom in Re n," and 6; 


Bpecial arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisementa. Address 

THE INDEX, 


No. 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston. 
CorrukED FREE THOUGÉT. 


The Index Association, 


O-riom, No. 231 WASHINGTON Br., BOBTON, 
pubitsn 
THE INDEX, 


44 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
RaHgton. 

It ia the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Wittarance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bent matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
Gad political amelioration of society, 

1812 edited by FEANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York Oity. 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 

WILLIAM Н. SPENOER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mes. Е. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEOEGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 

DAVID H. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, NJ. 

J.L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston. 

€. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, М.Ү. 

W. D, La SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 


Mvery Hberalahould subscribe for THE INDEX 
un the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
аймап. Every Ohristian minister, aud every think- 
Eng church-mernber,shonld subscribe for It, as 
We cleareat, most candid, and most acholarfy ez- 
peuttion of the differences between Free Thought 
«má Evangelical Obristianity, and as the best 
means of becoming wellinformed of the argu- 
meant» and the movements which thé Oharch will 
Rave to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains & discourse or 


а letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, anya: That the want of & 
gurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Benso of the word should be felt in Amarios—that 


Seantry —is a good signofthatimes. There is no 
puch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
ough tbe number of so-called religious or the- 
@hogical periodicals is, ез you know, very large.” 
Аља lator still "Iresdthenumbers of your IN- 
DEE with 'ncreasing interest.” 

Bend $3.20for one year, including postage, or 

esnts for three m »ntha on trial. 

Adüresa THEINDEI, 


No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Owen, T. W. п, Samael Longfel- 
low, J.8. Thomson, F. E, Abbot, and Lu- 


of Seventh Annual 
85 cents. (Four 


of the Times,” of Rabbi 
S e БУ Мы 

n! еватв. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and — ot their re- 


D. A. Waston. 

Proceedings of Eighth папа} 
Meeting, 1875, 35 cents. our or 
more,25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 


Wm. С. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies ip Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on ‘Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Hi son, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, О. B. (ыш Бал B. F. Under- 


wood, 8. P. Putnam, an Morse, 


Proceedi of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains а full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 

Committee; 


* 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, aa he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer"), with addresses on 
the subject by Misa Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rav. M. J. ера essay oy Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it N Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Bl , Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss ther with letters from Judge 
D 24 v. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 


Proceedings of Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1877. 40 cent*. (Four or more E^ 
cente each.) Contaíns Essays by Rev. 
В. Alger, on “Steps towards Rell 
Emane канса in Christendom,” an 
C. D. B, Mills, Esq., on “Internal Dange 

т to Free Thought and Free Religion": Ad- 
dresses by О, В, Frothingham, Wm. Henry 
Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley, 
and T. W. Higginson; and tenth annual 
reporta of the Executiye Committee, Treas- 
отет, to. 


ous 


For series of important Tracta see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


"These publications are for aale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wasb- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 


for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 


supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 


231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Maas. 


WM, J. POTTER, Seo. Р, R. А. 


pUBLICATIONS IND E X ＋ R AOC T 8.1 


No. 1.—- Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afürmatione" 
and “Modern Principles," Ми, CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “Tho Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in в letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “1 have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Тімва, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Prica 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Pear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion, Price б centa; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No.8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonatration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No.4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E, Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and In£erestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 

No. 5.—'*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford,opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution, Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—'*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Oompulsery Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. &.—Trhe Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingbam, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price б 
cente; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous oharac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tation. Price б cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.10.—The impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ом 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
us to one hundred copies. 


No U. -The God of Science, by F. E. At- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern solence upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 13.10 Romanism Heal Christian- 
fty? Two евавуз by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 18. —On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F, W. Newman, of England, analyzes 


the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 oenta; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No.1& —A Study ef Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by Р. Е. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, ia 
the neoessary.condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 16.—The Battlo of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 conte; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


aT 
Мо. 231 Washington Street, Boston - 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS EKLLINGWOOD ABEOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W.J.POTTER, New Bedford, Masa. 

W. H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 

Mas. E. D. CHEN CY, Jamie Plain, Masa. 

GEORGE JACOR BOLYOAKE, Engiand. 

DAVID R. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 

Mes. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fiy, N.J. 

J. L. BTODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

C. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N. T. 

W. D. Le SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ, F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Eelig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticilam throughout the world, and 
when tho welfare of hamanity here and 
now shall be the atm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts epecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. Тһе lust 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a groat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ad by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of в valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtfn] character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editoria] contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inont writers who have already done go much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
enos, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Loca] Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


‘The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars s year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in fun, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Addrese THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Waehivgton Street; Bostor, 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertlain blio is respect- 
fully solicited for Tun Tepes. The ALUDE t 
WOI be honestly made to keep tho adve; 

ing pages of TEX INDEX in entire harmon; 


to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded d from these columns. Wo cuta will 


Tn IRE must not be held responsible 
for алу Д rn made by adver ei wob 
will in all cases accept the respon or 
thelr own — * 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Wor to 1s Insertions, [xS Per line. 
“ 36 ** 51 “ “ “ 
©“ 53 “ Е “ “ 

On half-colamn advertisements, a discount 

of 10 per cent. will be made; on fall-colamn 


ta, а discount of 25 
On all advertisements for w 


to Dove, caloulated 
FRANOIS E ABBOT, Ration 
то ADVERTISERS. 


‘The following states the experience of в 
@ucceestal Bookseller who has advertised In 
Типїт›йх:— 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
To Tus Imex Asso., Toledo,O. s 0 
Ha had occasion to adver- 


advertisement, showing that your т is 
kept on file and referred to b3 your Fenders. 


Bpeotal arrangements will be made at re- 
aud terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 251 WASHINGTON STRENT, 
Boston. 


CU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Оттоп, No. 2331 WAsHr*GTON Sr., BOSTON, 
publish 
THE INDEX, ` 


A Weakly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 

It ia the object of THE INDEX to give public 
witerance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bert matured thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It u edited by FRANOIS Е. ABBOT, with the 
following liat of Editorial Oontributors:— 


©, B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM Н. SPENCER, Haverhill, Masa. 
Mus, E, D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Masa, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. OLARK, Florence, Mass. 
Мия. ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, Tena- 
Sy, NJ, 
J. L. STODDARD, Boston, 
ELIZUE WRIGST, Boston. 
€. D. B. MILLS, Вугасаво, М.Т. 
w. D. Lu 8UEUB, Ottawa, Can. 
BENJ. Р. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Maas. 


Every lberalahonid subscribe for THE INDEX 
ай the beat popular exponent of Beligious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
tag church-momber, should subacribe for it, as 
We clearest, most candid, and most scholarly өх- 
peuttàon of the differences between Free Thought 
вай Evangelica] Christianity, and as the beet 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Obureb will 
Reve to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or 
ending article, which alone la worth the prios of 
SRS year's sa 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand, in 
letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: That the want of è 

gurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in Amerios—that 
Saah a Journal should have been started and во 
powerfully supported by the beet minds of your 
esuntry,—is a good signofthetimes, There із no 
journal in England, France, or Germany; 
hough the number of so-called religious or the- 
Gtogical periodicals ta, as you know, very large." 
Аза later stin “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasjng Interest," 


Bend 52.20 for one year, including postage, or 
eents for three m »nths on trial. 


Aar THE INDEX, 
No. 251 Washington Street, Boston, 


orTER 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Belig~ 
fon, A volume of ten essays upon Bpec- 
ulative and practica! problems of religion, 
b . А. Wasson uel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weise, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 
Chadwick, T, W. Higginson, and Mrs. 

E. D. Cheney, and extracts from Addresses 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 

bert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 

Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 


Aloott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Julia ‘Ward Howe, and othe 


r3,—all given 
on the platform of the Free туй Аз- 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50, 


“One purpose of this volume 1а to give an 
answer to the question, Wbat is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association" ? 


of Vin Annual Moot 


centa each.) tains essays W. 
Chadwick оп “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on!“ Religion as 
the 3 on of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B, Froth- 
ingaan оп “The Religion of Humanity," 
addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Celia 
` Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. O. A. 
в Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


ing. 1875. Nes S 
. nts. or m 
cents each.) Oontains ы һу Samuel 
Johnson on Freedom in Religion," and b: 
John Weiss on “Religion ір Freedom," wi 


ыгынын y Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 

Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longtel- 

low, J. B. „F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
ore 

Р ngs of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 36 cents each.) 


Contains verbatim 

ports Frothin 'a address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr, Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of tbe Times," of Rabbi 
Bonnesohetn's в on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Mesara, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their ro- 
apective attitudes towards Chriatianity,— 
aa “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and "Ex- 
tra-Christian,'—together with the Becreta- 
rye Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Cbunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth nnual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, ‘our ог 
more, 25 cents esch.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on „The Present Con- 
struotive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on''Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,“ and addresses 
E T. W. L Ж Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
. Ames, О. B, Frothingbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P, Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876, # cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains в full abstract of 
the interea discusalon at the Business 


Proceedings of Tenth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1817. 40 cente. (Four or more, 36 
centa esoh.) Contains Essays by Я 
Е, Alger, on “Steps towards Relígious 
Emancipation in Christendom," and by 
C. D. B, Mills, Esq., on “Internal Dangers 

* to Free Thought and Free Religion"; Ad- 
dresses by O. B. Frothingham, Wm. Henry 
Channing. Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. IL. Dudley, 
and T. W. Higginson; апа tenth annual 
reporta of the Executive Committee, Treas- 
отет, te. 


For series of important Tracis see last 
ра ео? THE INDEX. 


Those publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 u 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Маза. 


WM.J.POTTER, feo. Р, R. A. 


PUBLICATIONS IND E X T B A O T 8.1 


No. 1.—- Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the Fifty Afürmatione'" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, sutbor of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles,“ says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Times,’ andl admire 
them from my inmost heart; and 1 agree to 
almost every word," New Édition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copien 50 centa. 


No. 5,—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, i4 an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


. 
— 


No. 4 Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E, Abbot, ia ар exposure of the weakness, 
coatliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—'*God in the Constitution,” by 
Bev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6,.—'*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denonnces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. T.—"Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
chíld to be educated, and the daty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 19 copies 60 cents. 


— 


No, &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of а subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F.E. Abbot, ahows the dangerous oharac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelioal Christian Creed in tbe U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


Мо. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
us to one hundred coptes. 


Noll—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real infiuence of 
modern science upon the idem of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


— 


No. 14— In Homanism Meal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
21.00. 


dee No. u On the Vision of Heaven, by 


Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
B oenta; 13 copies 60 centa. 


No. 14. —A Study ef Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ів incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new eonception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, із 
the necesanry-condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
ooples $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D.,and F. E, Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for 81,00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON BTREET, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster ^ nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both In society and in the Indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism througbont the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION or THX 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
poss of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The lsat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statntes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ons who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to inorease the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of в valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements wil] be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town througbout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TEHNS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. Tho name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
Wo. 231 Waahington Street, Bostor, 
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My Sta dy Windows dep ee ture. f 5 7) кеттүү rn 
The Ulasa-Eoom Taine йй т" 
LOWELL (Мав. A. C.) Posies for Children. ЛЬ : Abridged and 
1 IR JORN), odim: * inae scien мб ed isss 
end ie Frist те Condition of Maa. 2.00 TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Pens i 
W NNI THACKERAY'8 (W.M) Novels. | Household 
5 байлу, 2 vol 8.00 "iion Мо T 6 volumes. Per vol.. L 
pp aen (GEORGE) The Vioar'a The ` 
Daungbier,,... eo eo scene cias ооё eheu eee rs Adventures e£ 1 of Philip, 
MANN (HORACE) The Lifo of Horaco а 
By his Wife... .......... ӨТТҮН, 8 = 
Lectures turesand Annual Reporte on Báuoatien. 3. CH s 
Annual Reporta on Education, f from 19 to Miscellaneous pus, Wridngm. "Housel Edi- 
кР РН tion. Uniform with the Com- 


Novels, 
plate in б vola. With new Portrait. Par vol. 
par nie gol San include AE the matter in the lab 


eet English editions, with thes 
MARTORA U AMA) Res „ Fhiiosoph- 240 | making it, with tho ovals, the cheapest and masa 
Bav. F: Da „The Ground and XD foie 
ee eg tor ота uM ала. у Paria, abd Irish Beaton ee 
MERIVALES ( "(GHARLES) Oosremos LEES Boar’ ——_— vin 
Conversion of the Northern Чайыш: L| ^ Oatherine, Books, and Vare- 


135 | "Hite ot . . С e, —.— 


The 
сүзл Bag a D. Walden; he Life in 


tion 
The Subsection of Women 
erty—both in one 
88 Жаканын: 
2048 ese в (ир. B. 
gf mankind... ur T оное ж 
TYNDALL (JOHN), prae ы аһ Disoov- 


Һе ar. Eo) € On: т — of 
Bpecies 


1.75 
240 
Mo 


— DIET 


MORLEY — JOHN.) Voltaire.......... 
Housaeau,2 vola. 


m DP 


and Electricity 
Иша of Exercise in the Alpe 


MOULTON C ей Жен чи ) Bed: Heat ва a Mode of Motion.. 


torless ЕТЕ 


MUELLER (МАХ, М.А. 
Science of 
The fame. Becond Beriea 
Ohipa from a German Won . 


SEEUGE E ir b kirk b 


s 


Е 


Essays on the Science of VoL 1 м 
п. оп М olog. i tons, Lessons in Kleotrici 1.00 
а Qui p Vol. Ш. ys on Lit- Address before Bri Anon at Belfast.. 20 
Three vols, Pico par volume. ne, 1.80 TERM (SARAH) Old Masters and their 
Leotures on the Science of Eeligion........ 2.00 Modern Paihters aud th ir Paintings. ...... n 
* (Env. CHARLES.) Thu Nis aad, 
tone, Vols. I. aud V., sah, eee: „ье 


You li IV. and VL, each. 


NEWMAN FRANOIS Wa EA Mistosy of the 
Hebrew Monarchy.. 


—— це 


of Faith; or, ' 


of m Greed... 
The Soul ite Мое ta Aspirations Back- ТАЙ (ica snev emis é ria 
оао до Union: — e WEIBB JOHN) American В 
Philanthropy........... er rmn о дав 240002 Thaodobe Parent; 
4.35 | WHIPPLE'S 5 
Essays * РР РЕР 
ihe Literscoro оё the Ags GF iam 4e 
Success and ita Conditions E 
Washington aud the Revolution .. ee | 


3.90 WHITE ENS Миа. À A. D. D; T) А Bummer ш 
Leslie Gold 

We Giris: ry Hone aer 
Beal Folks 


seines D 


рй With tna . T WHITTIRN'S (JOHN Ө.) Pooma, 2 vols... 
The two Christmas delebrations —  MATTEPTHIITTIEI "ТҮЙ 
tad MDOOOLV. A Ohristnas Жогун. 
PARSONS (THEOPHILUS) The Infinite — 
and the Finite 1.00 


ADDRBUA! 


THE INDEX 


PROOTER'S (ADELAIDE A.) Pooma., Por- . 1 1 
331 Washington t., Boston. 


trait, Cabinet Edition, ,.... — ne] 


504 


TEE INDHX-OCTOBER 18, 1877. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INFI-| ROUND VOLUMES OF THE 
DELITY! INDEX for 


Le WoW 8. 


Oomplete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Bent by 


GIN at the purchaser's әреме, Price 
Ls in advance. Address THE INDEX, 231 
salington Street, Boston. 


168 DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 
ING AND DAY ВОНОО!, FOR YOUNG 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


Bev. Ө. H, HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Tyuth Scaar. 


sorg DISOUBAED : 
Fart I. The Relative Services of Christiap- 


LADIEA AND CHILDREN, at Irvington-on- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- Hudson, will re-open on Monday, t. 17, 
pendence. g 187. Miss Devereux refers, among others, 
to the 23 . Rev. Orville 
ruin, The Relative Berrios of Christian- Irvingi А EY. Lords Mosen mind 
ty to Learning an ence. .X.i Mr. Jo h jams, Pres. Met, 

7 Nat. Bank, N.Y.; Mr. Wm. Н. Orton, 


Part III. Is there a stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is | € 


trne? E 


A thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
" well bound, sent post-paid by mall for One 
Dollar. Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 
lahor, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


(Incorporated under the laws of Mase.) 


THIS SOCIETY presenta the simplest and 
cheapest method for ш provision for 
the families of members in the event of de- 
snes, that has ever been offered to the pub- 


н 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. t 


Son! t-free, for one year, on recelpt of In- 
nal Fest- es order for #350. 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking! 


Send Scent stamp for E. C. Walker's 
CATALOGUE of Freethought and Scientific 
books, pamphlets, tracts, pho ha, eto. 
etc.; 8-cont stamp for "Patriotic A dress” of 
the National Liberal Lengue ; 00 cta. for Seven 

ctures by Col. R. Ө, Ingersoll, and F. E. 
Abbot's ‘Truths for the Times” and ''Christ- 
ian Amendment"; and 50 ots. for Huxley's 
three Lectures on Evolution, “Two Hundred 
Questions without Answers,” Underwood's 
“Infinence of Christianity on Civilization,” 


and & photograph of Col. Ingersoll. Ad- 
qr Y. E A ELEER, FLORENCE, Iowa, 


QCTAVI US BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH, 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr, 
FROTHINGBAM, 75 cents. 


The membership may include nearly all 
persons of both sexes, who are not intem- 
13 or of feeble condition, but will be 
vided into three classes, viz :— 


Claas No. 1,—For sound, temperate per- 
sonm 


Class No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
stainers, 

Class No, 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend dally to 
their usual avocations, 

‘This arrangement is equitable for all, and 
the expense the same to enter either class. 
Applications are now received dally. Send 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become membera, 
“will please send thelr full address to the Bec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent. 


Agents—both Ladies and Gentlemen 
ere wanted as Canvassers im every 
Town and Village. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Secretary, 
New BEDFORD, Mass, 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


analysis, b 
pontus, of the life and work of one о! 
eading teachers. 


*A brilliant and appreciative 
Boston Post. 


ita 


essay,"— 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Bevised. Price $1.50, 


*Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
spass for the learning, mental honesty апа 
1 in the statement of his convictions, 
oe d by she author, ana nd — 
tegrity philan: о tendency о 
his spirit," Sprinqteld — ioen. 

“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly, reflected patiently.,..It ів a model of 
sobolarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous atyle,”"—Soston Globe. 


THE CHILD'8 BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schoole and Homes, Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST OREED, AND OTHER Dise- 
COURSES. 12mo, Cloth, 81.50. 
Not “food for bubes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
—r m With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Bavior meant 
to convey. Itisinatyle and thought a su- 
perior book, and will interest alike young 
and ola. іоп'я Herald (Methodist), 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00, 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in & strong, clear light,""—ZAberat 
Christian. 


` Bent post-paid on rece} 
INDEX, 251 Washington 


RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 


A BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING Т0 RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKER. 


With а Biographical Sketch by Hannan E. 
ш and an Introduction by 
O. В, FEROTHINGERAM. : 


12mo, Cloth extra. 81.50, in Pa 
i Covers, foo.’ per 


The present volume contains в great num- 
der of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, fresbest style; and it ів believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the p eas of libera] opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


Bent post-paid on 1eceipt of price by THE 
INDE, 2 231 Washington Bt., Baston, + 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


t of price by THE 
ts, Boston, 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


With | tor TRACTS, 


welcome to all ages, and gives the aublimeat one Hundred, $1 А ots. ; ten, 80 ots. 
lamona of manhood in d Republican guage П, THE BIBLE AND Sox, by John Weiss, 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


Horticultural Н 


Р: in 
the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church His- 
tory 3. Sunday in the Massachu- 
80 Laws. 4. The Workingman'a 
Bunday. By Charles K. pple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C. Gannett, 
Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cts. caoch; ten 
for 60 cts. ; one hundred, $3. 
REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
10 сів. (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo. 
With Portrait, $3.00, 


The New York Tribune closes a four and a 
alf column review of this book by saying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineamenta 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 


rime importance of the Messianic Idea in $3.00.) 
he New Testament, аа the key to the de- PROCEEDINGS OF THE Е. R. A. ANNUAL 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism. Mxzrroe for 1872, "73, "74, "T6. 3б ota. 


ТТ 40 cents; four for 


Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 200 for 1876 and 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. Б. A. platform. $1.50, 


Matled, post-paid, on recelpt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Boston, 


йу and Day 


NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
hool for both sexes will begin 
pt ma Sept. 19, 1877. For Ciroular 


and info on арр to 
ATH'L T. ALLEN 
est Newton, Maas. 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORES 


THOMAS PAINE. 
Ur Uc T CES 
of ista,” the Kram: 


ination of Passages of the New Testament," 
the Thoughts on a Future State,” the“ Re- 
ly to the Bishop of Llandaff,” etc., etc. 
се, $2.00. Bent by mail on receipt of 
price by EX 


231 Washington Street, Boston, ; 
ALL LIBERAL LEAGUES, 
ATTENTION! 


Members of Liberal Leagues throughout 
the country should use ANTI-SECTARIAX Ex- 
Norns * “Demands of V Da tem 
M D і, Religious y" " Г 
Creed," etc, printed An 
Kinds, Cost but little more than plain ones. 
Bent by mail for 60 centa per hundred; 500 
for $2.00. Samples sent by 


THE INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
WORCESTER, Mags. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(German) “ ERZIEHUNGE-BLASTTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. . 


(English) “Tax NEW EDUCATION," a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Рег 
year, 60 cents, 


(English) The "New Education" TRAOTS. 
Noé. land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
О. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBEY, 
A, W. STEVENS, 
R. H, RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, 81.50, 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A POPULAR LITERARY PA- 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
A Monthly Review of Literature. 


31.50 PER YEAR. 


rice of the LITERARY WORLD 
the reach of all. 

The LITERARY WORLD і now in Its eighth 
— and has won a high position among the 
iterary authorities of America, It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted excluslvely to books, is comprehen- 
муб in ita views of current literature, and 
absolutel 1 in its judgments, 
Its usefulness all who are interested in 
literature is conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing testimonials from the most eminent 
literary judges. 


The low 
puts it with 


We do not know of any publication that 
ves во much valuable information and 
onest criticism of books in во compact and 
cheap form as this.. . It deserves a wide 
circulation, and all interested in books and 
literature will find its Feary of great ad- 


yantage.— Manchester (. у Mirror. 


It is now a journal which neither the rest T 


of the literary world, nor hardly any one 
else who is anybody of any consequence, can 
very well do without. Its pareve plan, 
and preparation alike entitle it toa 
and substantial welcome.—The South. 


E. H. HAMES & CO,, Publishers, 
У BOX 1153, BOSTON. 
UN" Specimen copies aent free. 


‘| the International Exhib: 


earty | T 


PEE te GTT a Week to Agente. А.О SEND ONE DOLLAB 


WEST 


For а handsome Certificate of Membership 


== ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twxxrr-FIVE DOLLARS, à still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, ’ 


Will be sent to any poreon; and individuals 
assin 


cannot render more efficient tance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselyes Annual or Members of 1t. 


The Peeing Акы АСЫ from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

AXRTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall gar 
one dollar into the — ад be enti 
to в certificate, signed by the Preaident and 
Sous! Liberal League. Any porsou who 

оп ri e. n o 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as alifo-member, All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Oon- 
grees of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
2 charter- members ot the National Liberal 

AXEXTIOLE V—, . . Ай charter-members 
and Hfe-members of fhe National Liberal 
„ and all да, accredited delegates 
from local beral 
ized in accordan.e with the 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Соц А 
Annual members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seat«, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R 6 А N IZ Е! 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues, con- 
Pes the privilege of representation by 
^g in thé Annual Congress of the 
e League, will be promptly 
sent on N on, according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIABY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ABTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often aa they receive 
a written application signed by ten or more 

rBons and accompanied by ten dollars, to 

ue a charter for tbe formation of & 
auxiliary Liberal League. 

ARTIOLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
— — organized under charters issued by 
the ard of Directors shall be absolu 
ind dent in the administration of 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient ur arem of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual Congress and all communica- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
San Hes lu the intrinsic wisdom of the words 

e ves. 

ARTICLE XVI. Every looal auxiliary Lib- 
в © organized in accordance with 
the previous of this Constitution be 
entitled to send ite President and Secre- 
tary and three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress, 

These Charters are beautifull 
the beat of paper. Adorned wit 
some Seal of the National Liberal 8, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make a fine 
ornament for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 
IT 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of M pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 
1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
— 4 League to the people of the United 


tates, 
= Cus? ечи рман of —.— I^ 8 

, PROTEST of the ne against abutting 

nition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of cers. 

. Extracts from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This ix the Liberal’s best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great impending conteat 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion. It should be in the hands of EVER 
VOTER, and has been published . — 
for gratultous distribution by earnest frien 
of Btate Becularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
thelr local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportanity offers. 
. — mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
кее , and postage, оп the following 
rms ;— 
TEN COPS. e 
WENTY-FIVE COPIES, ........ 
FIFTY 2 
ONE HUNDRED “ 


FIVE HUNDRE 

ONE THOUSAND “ NONIS 
N. B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by express at the expense of the pur- 

chaser, without an 


ЕА 
Address NATIONAL 1, (LÉAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. ry 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars а Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 409. 


CALL FOR THE FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1877. 

In obedience to the Constitution of the National 
Liberal League, organized at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals at Philadelphia, July First to July 
Fourth, 1876, the Directors hereby issue а call for the 
FIRST ANNUAL CoNGRESS of the League, to be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., October 26, 27, and 28, 1877. 

After the hearing of reports and election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the most Important business of 
the convention wil be to decide whether the National 
Libera! League shall adopt а political platform and 
nominate candidates for the Presidential election of 
1880; and, if so, whether this platform shall advo- 
cate the following principles and measures, to wit:— 

1. TorAL SEPARATION OF CHUECH AND STATE, 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution: including the equitable taxation of 
church property, secularization of the public schools, 
abrogation of Sabbatarian laws, abolition of chap- 
laincles, prohibition of public appropriations for re- 
'ligious purposes, etc. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITI- 
ZENS, in their equal civil, political, and religious 
rights: to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitation, and afforded through the United 
States courts. 

8. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis ОР UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFEAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: to 
be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain a 
thoroughly secularized public school system, and to 
permit no child within lta limits to grow up without 
a good elementary education. 

In order to give to this Firat Annual Congrese of 
the National Liberal League the representative char- 
acter befitting the gravity of the questions which will 
coma before it for decision, the Directors suggest and 
earnestly recommend to the liberals of the United 
States that they immediately organize themselves 
throughout the country in Local Auziliary Liberal 
Leagues, each of which, on receipt of a charter, will 
be entitled to send Its President, Secretary, and three 
other members аз DELEGATES. А large delegate 
conventlon will certainly exert a powerful influence 
for good, Applications for charters, each signed by 
ten or more persons and accompanied by ten dollars, 
will secure them without delay. Charters are indis- 
pensable to secure the unity of organization without 
which efficient codpération la impossible; but Local 
Auxiliary Liberal Leagues remain absolutely inde- 
pendent, and recogulze no authority In the National 
League to control their action 1n any particular. 
The amall fee of ten dollars (which will surely be 
grudged by no one) is only desired in order to help 
defray the necessary expenses involved in the con- 
ventions and other public work of the National 
League, which has no salaried officers. Life-member- 
ships of twenty-five dollars, annual memberships of 
one dollar, and voluntary donations, will also be 
gladly received for these public purposes. Time 


presses; and it le hoped that hundreds of new Local 
Leagues will be organized forthwith. Any existing 
Liberal society can be represented in the convention 
by applying for and receiving a charter in the usual 
way,and transmitting to the Secretary a certified 
copy of the following vote:— " 

"Voted, That this society, desiring to codperate 
with the National Liberal League In the fartherance 
of its general and specific objects, hereby declares 
Maelf a Local Auxillary Liberal League, according 
to the true intent of the Constitution of said Na- 
tional Liberal League, and has duly elected the fol- 
lowing persons to represent it at the next Annual 
Congress of the same; to wit, 

Ww 


Persons desiring full information respecting the 
history, principles, and objecta of the National Lib- 
eral League, in the shape of a closely printed book 
of 100 octavo pages, can obtain it by sending for 
Equal Rights in Religion: Report of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals. Price (reduced), in advance, 
paper covers, 75 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, 


$1.00. 
Address the NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE, 231 


Washington Street, Boston. Я 
By order of the Directors of the National Liberal 
League: ` 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN, Secretary. 


GLIMPSES. 


MR. CRITTENDEN, of Rochester, announces that 
the best accommodations for delegates to the Con- 
gress oan be had at the Clinton Hotel for $1.50 a day. 

A NEW Local Auxillary Liberal League was organ- 
ized at Rochester, N. Ү., on October 21. The offi- 
cera are— President, Mre. Amy Post; Secretary, Willet 
E. Post; Treasurer, Emily С. Beebe. 

PRorE880& А. L. Rawson, of New York city, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Manhattan Liberal 
Club, is expected to attend the Rochester Congress 
and speak on “Compulsory Education, State and 
National." 

A NEW Local Auxillary Liberal League wae or- 
ganized at New Haven, Connecticut, by members of 
the Free Lecture Association, on October 21. Messers. 
F. A. Hermance and E. R. Whiting were appointed 
delegates to the Rochester Congress. 

TRE NEW YoRE Soclety of Humanity voted on 
October 16 to declare itself auxillary to the National 
Liberal League, take ont a charter, and send as dele- 
gates to Rochester the following gentlemen: Hugh 
B. Brown, б. L. Henderson, and A. L. Rawson. 

SIGNATURES to the Rellgious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition have been received as follows since 
our last acknowledgment: from Rev. A. A, Roberta, 
Baraboo, Wis., 174; from Mr, Daniel Dutton, Dallas, 
Mich., 20; from Mr. Thomas Dugan, Albany, N.Y., 
51. Total thus far recelved—8, 621. 

Hon. R. S. McCormick, of Franklin, Pa., writes 
that he shall probably attend the Rochester Congress 
and take part in the proceedings, though unable to 
prepare a written lecture. Judge McCormick is one 
of the most Influential liberals in his State, and 
heartily sympathizes with the objects of the National 
Liberal League, 

A NEW LIBERAL LEAGUE, auxiliary to the 
National League, has been organized at Hudson, 
Michigan. President, Mr. L. R. Peirson; Secretary, 
Dr. F, О. Baker. Mr. James В. Bedel, to whose 
exertions the formation of tha new League із largely 
dae, writes that it will be represented at Rochester 
by delegates or by letter. 


Tux ST. Josepa (Missouri) Liberal League, at s 
meeting held in that city on October 14, voted to de- 
clare Itself auxillary to the Nationai Liberal League 
and to take out a charter, The officers are P. V. 
Wise, President; H. W. Kastor, Vice-President; H. 
Brunsing, Secretary; Wm. Kneer, Treasurer. Messrs. 
Н. W. Kastor, Jacob Sprinkel, and P, V. Wise were 
elected delegates to the Rochester Congress. 


A “CATTARAUGUS County’? Liberal League has 
been formed, auxiliary to the National League, at 
Randolph, N. T. The officers are—President, Н. L. 
Green; Corresponding Secretary, John Hammond; 
Recording Secretary, A. L. Brainard; Treasurer, 
Dr. Frederic Larkin. The following delegates were 
elected to represent the new League at Rochester: 
Hon, J, E. Weeden, Dr. Frederic Larkin, A, L. 
Bralnard, John Hammond, and Н. L. Green. 


Мв. JoHN G. JENKINS writes from Denver, Color- 
ado: Very fortanstely Mr. Charles Roth is going 
East on business, and he was elected to represent the 
Denver Liberal League at Rochester. We have or- 
ganized a State League, somewhat after the plan of 
Central New York, Mr. Roth will represent it at 
the convention along with Mr. B. F. Underwood. 
Dr. York, of Callfornia, will dellver a course of lect- 
ures here under the auspices of the Denver Liberal 
League; he ів on his way East, and intends visiting 
Rochester at the convention.” 


ELDER F. W. EvANS, the famous Shaker preacher 
and editor, writes in response to an Invitation to 
speak at the Rochester Congress: The points in 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 [of the Call] I fully concur jn. I 
should come as a Shaker, not as а politician. We, 
as а religious body. want an entire separation of 
Church and State. Our Order cannot exist in any 
other nation to-day. If the sectarians succeed in 
getting theology Into our Constitution, Shakers 
would be martyred. A secular government would 
be good for all partles who do not seek to force their 
theology upon others, Of all others, Shakers are 
in dead earnest about this matter of a government 
that ehall confine Its functions and powers to the 
protection of all citizens, male and female. Let the 
Materialist, Delat, Atheist, non-professors of Christ- 
lanity, Mohammedans, and ‘Heathen Ch!nee' be per- 
Тесу free. Then the sects cannot injure each other.“ 


Ат THE Episcopal General Conventlon in thia city, 
on October 16, Rev. Edward Livermore, of Minne- 
aots, offered the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That the house of deputies, belleving that union of 
Church and State in the present condition of the 
world is prejadicial to the best interests of religion, 
hereby expresses its sympathy with the efforts now 
being made for the severance of that union in Eng- 
land.“ This resolution, according to the Advertiser's 
report, "was received with expressions of disap- 
proval, and was promptly lald on the table by an 
almost unanimous vote." Could there be а more 
signiticant indication ef opinion, on the part of this 
supreme representative assembly of one of the largest 
and most influential denominations in the country, 
that Church and State ought to be united? Such a 
conatruction may be dleavowed by some; but the 
public peril of auch thought and feeling as led to so 
emphatic a rebuke of the secular theory of govern- 
ment le overwhelmingly evident to the clear-eyed. 
The whole tendency of the Christian Church ia to de- 
Americanize America, It botrays itself conspicu- 
ously. in the recent vote of the Unlversalists to favor 
the '*God-Ip-the-Constitution" movement, and quite 
as plalnly In this refusal of the Episcopalians to sym- 
pathizs with the efforts of Eagland to rid herself of 
the curae of ап Establishel Church. It is absolute 
“judicial blindaess" not to see the meaning of such 
things as these, and almost criminal negligence to 
slight the warning they give. The Rochester Con- 
gress will not be held a day too soon. 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


OFFICERS, 
President. 
PRANOIS E. АВВОТ,............,.5. . . . BONON, Ман. 
Vice-Presidents, 
Bor. E. P. HURLB Albany, N, 1 


I * Ani — 22 m 
x. SAM U З ‚+++ 


Bassi B. 
Rav. W. H. 8PBNCER,...... 
SAMUEL L. HILL, 


0 
DD. 


New York. 


. M. BENNETT,.... E 
ri DEINER Bacon of "ret mai." Vow Fort: 
Thorndike, 


p 


OOD,....... qu rn Маз. 
Secretary. 
W. H. BAMLEN,..............231 WasMangton Street, Botton, Mass, 


Assistant Secretary. 
Mis8JANEP.TITCOMB,................142 Chandler St., Boston. 


Treasurer, 
J. A. J. WILOO . B Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Board of Directors, 


F, E. ABBOT. 
AMLEN, 


2 


THEM 


2. X. А 
NROS A. BLANUHARD 
A WARREN KcLBEY 


(The remaining Btates &nd Territories are to be represented 
on this Committee by future appointment,as provided in the 


Constitution.) 

Finance Committee. 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, Ohafr man.. . 8% Temple Place, Boston. 
Mus. BARAH B. OTIB, 107 ж 


Е зеных voce arren Avenue, Boston. 
HARLAN Р. HT DB. . l Washington St., Boston. 


N. B. — For further information, apply to the Secretary, 
ал above. 


RESOLUTION 

ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1816. 

That we accept the offer of the Boston ІхрЕх 


for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments 
r Board of Directors; but 


ta general editorial management, 5 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM., 


1, We demand that oburches and other ecciesimatioal 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the empl nt of chaplains in Con- 

‚ in Btate Legislatures, e navy and militia, and in 

prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, aball be discontinued. 


8, We demand that al! publio appropriations for educa- 
n and oharitable institutions of а sectarian character 
а cease. 


4 We demand that all reli, 


ous services now sustained 
by the goverument shall be a 


shed; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether 

tly ва a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
р, shall be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the es by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing tho observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pei > 

8. We demand that all lawa looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
ehall be conformed to the po ae of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


practical 
van 


ed and red on в purely 
whatever changes shall prove nec 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above 1з the platform of TAI INDEX, во far aa the 
editor ls individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, oan be justly or truthfully held responai- 
ble for it withoot his or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


To which Charters have been issued by the 
Майота! Liberal League. 


Icon, NEBRARKA.—President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
Dr. A. 8. von Mansfelde. 

Issued to L. W. Billingsley, D, А. Cline, A. B. von 
Mansfelde, Julius Phisterer, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
opa Benj. F. Fisher, Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 

AOKBO: 


Church, and others. 
J. NVILLE, ILLINOIS,—[Officers not reported.] 

Issued to A, W. Cadman, Mrs. D. M. Cadman, 8, W. 
Sample, David Prince, R. À. Nance, C. H. Dunbrack, 
W. Hackman, Jennie W. Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie E. 
Hammond, and others, 

PHILADRLPHIA, PENN®YLYANIA.—Presldent, Carrie B. Kil- 
gore; Secretary, Joseph Bohrer. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Liberal League. 
Мтїантсотт, Wi8SOONSLIK.—Prosident, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch. 
Iasued to Anton Braasch, Fred. Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr., Louis Zander, 8. Damon, Ford. Heyroth, Louis Hey- 
roth, Fred. Zander, Fred. Halberg, Ernst Clusen, and 
Fred. Braasch. 
CHELAEA, MAB&AOHUGRTTB.—Preeldent, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Becretary, J. H. W. Toohey. 
Issued to tbe President and retary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League, 
BTOOKTON, CALIFORNIA,—[Officers not reported.] 
Issued to Chas. Haas, О. C. Hyatt, Е. C. Lawrence, 
A. T. Hudson, Chas, W. F. Freeman, J. Grun- 
dike, J. Harrison, T. С, Mallon, А, F. Lochend, and 


others. 
. COXOMIRO-ErNMOMÓ, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 
. H. Cotton. 
7 Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 
РАгив HALL, BOSTUN.—(Offlcers not yet reported.) 
Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. Mendum, Elisur 
ms ке Аг. wien H. F. ty ag Pe bert Geepef . B = 
. H. Foster, Н.Р. e e r, B. 
Urbino, John 8. Verl А / М 
PALMYRA,NEW Xonx.--President, J. M. Jones; Secretary, 
. С. Everson. 
Issued to J. M. Jones, O. C. Everson, He M. North, 
A. R. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B. Keeler, J, J. White 
т: Sherman, Henry Gardner, Samuel Cosad, an 
others. 
Boerox, MAsSAOHUBETTS.—Preesident, F. E. Abbot; Secre- 
tary, Miss J. P. Titcomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal e of Boston, Mass 


NEW PHILADELPUIA, ÜBIO.—President, George Riker; 
Secretary, C. M. Rittenhouse. 
Isaued to C. M. Rittenhouse, Geo Riker, J. C. 


Price, Daniel] Korns, Р. W. 
Gintz, A. H. Brown, Jacob Miller, L. A. Cornet, 
TITUSVILLE, PENMBYLVANIA,—President, William Barns 
all; Becretary, C. M. Hayes. 
Isaued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
tho Titusville Liberal League. 
Hopson, Micuican.—President, Dr. Levi R. Peirson; See- 
retary, Dr. F. O. Baker. 
Issued to Levi R. Peirson, А, D. Armstrong, James B. 
Bedel, Miles C. Beach, W. Н. Norris, Н.Н. trong 
Н. W. 8. Johnson, E. M. Brown, G. L. Harceron, Philip 


Scurrell. 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, New Yours,—President, H. L. 
Green; Correspondin por те Hammond. 

Isaued to the President and retary on beha'f of 
the Cattaraugus County Liberal League. 
Haven, Connecriout.—[Oficers not yet po) 
lssued to R. M. Sherman, W. W. Stow, F. A. Her- 
mance, T. Е, Hamilton, D. M. Hamilton, W. Е. Bop- 
son, E. R. Whiting, Е. E. Seaman, A. б, Harrison, 
K. F. F. Shepard, and others. 
Вт. 4 н, Missoust, —Friiidest, Р, V. Wise; Secretary, 
. Brunsing. 
Issued to the President and Becretary on behalf of 
the Bt. Joseph Liberal oe. 
NEW Tonk, New YORK.— ent, Hugh B. Brown; Sec- 
re'ary, А. L. Rawson, 
Issued to T. B. Wakeman, Henry Evans, A. L. Raw- 
son, Hugh B, Brown, E. Langerfeld, D. S. Plumb, О. K. 
Browning. , Eliz, Erving, Miss E, W, McAdams, 
Mrs. О. Е. Langerfeld 


others. 

F. B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 
which have négleoted to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation. 


CHARTER MEMBERS 
Of the National Liberal League. 
е alphabetical list of 170 Charter-Members, in Equal 
Ats in A of the Centennial Congress of Lib- 
orals, pages 181-183.] 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Of the National Liberal League. 


JACOB HOFFNER, Cincinnati, О. 
DAviD FREGUSON, Waupun, Wis. 

E. P. HURLEBUT, Albany, N. Y, 
CHARLES A. GURLEY, askl, N. Y. 
Mas. K. Е. ABBOT, Cambridge, Maas. 


ANNUAL MEMEBERS 
Of the National Liberal League. 


Mass. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, Morgen City, La. 
y, N. J. 


Миз. ELLA J. Sr. JOEN, Washington, D. C. 
JOEN C, Овтвнвон, Jacksonville, 
GILBERT BILLINGB, Chicopee, Mass, 
Jouw M. ARNOLD, Boston, Mass. 
T. M. LAMB, Worcester, Masa. 
C. A. SIMP80N, Saxonville, Mass. 
S. R. HoNEY, Newport, K. I. 
Davi B. HALE, Collinsville, Ct, 
ISRAEL BETZ, Oukville, Pa. 
O. H. GREEN, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOSEPH YORK, Mezdville, Ра. е 
Н. K. OLIVER, Jr., Boston, Mass, 
F. G. FINCKE, Bella Sylva, Pa. 
Preston DAY, Castana, Iowa. 
Ithaca, 


E. T. BILLINGS, Boston, Mass 
L. A. SAXON, Now Orleans, La, 
Мв. E. L. BAXON, New Orleans, La. 


imes, John Arn, Philip. 


Такщон O. , New York, N. Y. 

WALTER Е. JÓuxsoz, Cleveland, О. 

Ww. H. HAMLEN, * n 

Nw L. C. SLE Mt, „N. T. 
B. MoNArZ, Dansville; N. Y. 

S, L. Вити, Wast Winfield, N. Y. 


.NASH, . ег, Maas: 
ch. 


B. M. SMITS, Minneapolis, Minn, 
FRANKLIN GOODYREAR, Cortilnud, N. Y. 
WALTER C, WEIGHT, Boston, Mass, 

WX. B. CLARK, amazoo, Mich. 
Grozos REER, New aa NP 0. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Orange, N. T. 

Mes. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tevafiy, N.J. 
DELANOEY CRITTENDEN, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hager GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Ш. 

M. REIMAN, New York, N.Y. 

CRARLES W. WENDTE, Cincinnati, О, 


The Scepticism of Believers. 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Not long ago an Interesting question was discussed 
by а respectable and presumably competent meeting. 


Why, it was asked, does not the spiritual warfare 
agalust the unbellever meet with ter success? A 
“materiallatic athelam," as a high authority assured 


us, is “in the alr”; and the malign contagion epreads 
in spite of Bampton lecturers, Christian Evidence 
Socleties, and other apologetic machinery. At all 
which it is hard not to exclaim, Sancta simplicitas / 
Can you really not guess this very open secret? Men 
die of many diseases; creeds of one,—the disease of 
belng found out. Do you ever remember that David 
Hume died а century ago, and that the matter which 
absorbs the intellects of the most zealous part of the 
clergy at the present day is the ‘‘eastward position’’ ? 
When such a spectacle as the Folkestone case is pre- 
sented to gods and men, what wonder that unbellef 
spreads? If amore articulate reply were requested, 
one might perhaps say that the old belief 1s perishing 
chiefly for two reasons: first, because It has become 
a sham belief; secondly, because it is а negative belief. 
No шап can make converta who does not believe 
what he says; vor will he, as a general rule, make 
them rapidly, when his creed consists chiefly in deny- 

the strongest and most frultful convictions of his 
neighbors. {aball not here inquire Into the first of 
these explanations; but it may be worth while 
briefly to defend the other, which, Indeed, is, at first 
sight, in greater need of defence. 

t sounds paradoxical to declare that the Orthodox 
bellef is essentially sceptical. The infidel Is popu- 
larly identified with the Mephistopheles, whose es- 
sence it is to deny. He denies, it la sald, а hereafter 
and а divine element in the present. That denial 
implies the abandonment of the moat cheering hopes 
and highest aspirations of mankind. To anny the 

8 


ever, is common оп the lips of the Or ox, 
a commonplace to taunt sceptics with credulity; nor 
is the taunt without foundation. So long as men of 
science continue to dabble in the filth of “Spiritual- 
ism" it will have a meaning. A confessor is, after 
all, better than a medium; and I would rather revere 
the miracles of Lourdes than grove! before the trick- 
ery of a Yankee conjurer. Moreover, to leave a dis- 
gusting subject, the remark is really significant. To 
speak bratally (as ls sometimes pleasant and healthy), 
one might say that falth is often used to elgnify be- 
lef in my nonsense; credulity, belief in somebody 
else's nonsense, Now, it is unfortunately true that 
the rejection of one kind of по ве is not a suffi- 
cient security for the rejection of all nonsense; it 
follows that scepticism and credulity may mean the 
very same thing: the acceptance, that is, of a doc- 
trine which іа sceptical so far as it contradicts my 
opinion, and credulous so far as it falls in with yours. 
It is worth while, however, to look at the matter a 
little more closely. 

Scepticism, in the moat absolute sense of the word 
—a rejection of belief ав bellef,—is, if not a rigidly 
unthinkable, at least з practically impossible state of 
mind, Metaphysicians may play with such в doc- 
tring; as they may urge that it із а legitimate conse- 
quence of thelr opponents’ theories, Nobody doubts, 
however, that if they succeed in fastening that im- 
mon upon any system, they have established a 

egitimate reductio ad absurdum. Ав a matter of 
fact, absolute acepticiam does not exist. It Is rather 
impossible than erroneous. There is a vast body of 
truth in regard to which the thinkers generally 
known as sceptical are fully аз confident as their op- 
ponents. Mr. Mill, for example, was just as certain 
as Descartes in any given case that two and two 
made four, whatever doubta he may have т. дрегч 
as to the ultimate ground of belief. Indeed, the 
same thinkers who are charged with scepticism are 
equally charged with an excessive belief in the in- 
variability and certainty of the so-called ''laws of 
Nature" They are reviled equally for belng scepti- 
cal and for belng dogmatic; for having too few con- 
victions and for having too many. Noman, of any 
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school, really denies the possibility of attaining cer- 
talnty in to all such propositions as admit of, 
verification by experience, The real problem dis“ 
cussed Is not,—ought we to belleve, but why ought 
we to believe that two and two make four, or that 
Rome exists, or that the planets obey the laws of 
ponam ? The bellever in necessary truths asserta 
y the very form of his argument that his adversa- 
ries do in fact belleve, and cannot help believing, the 
truths which be alleges to be necessary, though they 
may deny the propriety of that epithet. The thor- 
ough-going empiricist may suggest that in some sense 
the most evident truths would cesse to be valid under 
some other conditions; but he does not deny them to 
be valid within the whole sphere of possible experi- 
ence. By attacking the supposed distinction between 
different classes of bellef, he really elevates the 
claims of empirical knowledge as much as he de- 
presses that of à priort knowledge. Wecan no more 
alter the absolute intensity of belief In general than 
we can change our centre of gravity without some 
external point of support. One set of thinkers holds 
that we must plerce to the absolute in order to pro- 
vide foundation for the whole edifice of belief. 
Their an niata declare that such a foundation can 
never be discovered, but they add that it is not 
needed. As the universe no longer requires the 
proverbial world-sustaining tortoise, ao the world of 
. bellef requires no reference to anything outelde of 
етос. 
he point ів obscured by the habit of speaking of 
“belief” absolutely, without describing ita particular 
contents, and of proceeding to describe [t as in some 
sense a creditable, whereas unbellef 1а taken to be a 
discreditable, state of mind. The inaccuracy of the 
assumption follows from the obvious simple consid- 
eration that belief (s unbelief, It ls the very same 
thing seen from the other side. It is а mere question 
of accidental convenience whether a bellef shall be 
expressed positively or negatlvely; whether I shall 
say, man is mortal, orman is not Immortal. The be- 
lever at Rome 1s, by virtue of his belief, the sceptic 
at Mecca, and inversely. The believer in the Ptole- 
male system has neither more nor fewer beliefs than 
the bellever in the Copernican system; he has simply 
a different set of bellefs, To say, therefore, that 
lief qua bellef le better or worse than unbelief in- 
volves а contradiction in terms. In the very act of 
asserting we deny; and it la a transparent fallacy, 
though an example of a very common class of fallacy, 
to give an absolute and universal character to a prop- 
osltlon which by ita very nature can be only true in a 
particular relation. Belief and unbellef being Iden- 
tical in nature, either 18 good just so far as it 1s res- 
sonable or logical; that Із to вау, so far as lt con- 
forms to the rules which secure aconformity between 
the world of thought and the world of fact. In spite 
of all the slipshod rhetoric about faith and reason, 
no other test is admissible, or can even be pat into 
coherent and articulate shape. If we still speak of 
scepticism as a mental vice, we must mean а reluc- 
tance, not to believe in general, but to believe what 
Is reasonable; and in this sense the most sceptical 
man is he who prefers tha least weight of evidence 
to the greatest. 

The popular line of distinction corresponds, indeed, 
to а very important divergence of thought; though 
not, in any strict use of language, to a distinction 
between belief and unbelief. That man is generally 
called a bellever (and I shall use the word In that 
sense) who asserts, while the unbeliever denies, the 
possibility of rising to a transcendental world, The 
sphere of the bellever's creed is therefore wider, it 
may be said, than that of the unbeliever. His world 
8 e ту of — opponánt, and he 
accepts a whole category of propositions In to 
which the unbeliever maintains the eodd e eren 
of absolute doubt, But this statement i8 at least in- 
adequate. Аа а so-called diabelief із simply a belief 
differently stated, во a bellef about the other world, 
so far as it can be called а belief at all, and certainly 
so far as it can have any Influence, is of necessity a 
belief about this. Bellefs belonging to the transcen- 
dental ephere may be of the highest importance so 
far as they modify or so far as they give strength and 
coherence to beliefe about the ord world of ex- 
perlence. They give the adjective which modifies 
the meaning of the substantive. But, except as In- 
fluencing our conduct, belief about heaven and hell 
would be of no more importance than a belief about 
the inhabitants of Sirius; and, ao far as it influences 
our conduct, it ia capable of translation Into terms of 
ordinary experience. That other world upon which 
the bellever gazes is either a superfluity or ls essen- 
tially a new light cast upon thla world, You may, for 
various reasons, talk about the light abstractedly 
from the thing lighted, but it might as well be dark- 
ness except as revealing some new aspect of concrete 
objects. The dogmas of the believer may extend 
farther or plerce deeper than those of the unbeliever, 
but their vitality is entirely within the region to 
which both have access. The creed about the be- 
yond, when not a set of words, i» but another mode 
of stating a belief about the present. The vulgar 
&picurean infers from the shortness of life that eat- 
ing and drinking are the only pleasnres worth enjoy- 
ment, The ascetic infera from the same fact that 
sensual pleasures ara worthless. Each has as defi- 
nite a creed as hla rival, and as capable of expression 
in peremptory terms. Whether we expresa doubts 
as to the reality of future or of present pleasures, or 
beliefs as to the reality of their evila, we may equally 
have a dogmatic creed capable of serving for a rule 
of conduct, Every genuine bellef, in short, which 
refers to the transcendental world, carries with it a 
reference to this, which may be accepted or denied by 
heme who would in terms most narrow the sphere of 

ef, 

This illustration, however, suggests the really Im- 
portant distinction. Some creeds do, in fact, supply 


motives for consistent and v 
others produce а к penne of the will. This is not 
because one creed expresses an absolutely greater 
uantity of bellef—if ona Lr ded so—than its rivals. 
в which once prom to the most energetic 
action have become simply obstructive, like Морат» 
medanism ; and some of the most intense bellefs in 
the world, as some forms of fatalism, are more de- 


rous action, while 


pressing than any doubts. But, as a general rule, 


creede must lose their stimulating power when they 
tend to produce doubt in presence of the great emer- 
gencles of life. If one creed ye а definite precept 
when its opposite leaves the mind undecided between 
conflicting precepts, the firat will be best adapted for 
energetic parions Such a creed, moreover, can be 
moet вішріу expressed in terms of affirmation when 
its opposite most easily takes the negative form. It 
ів more natural, that is, to give the positive form to 
the rule which prescribes one out of & dozen courses 
of action than to the rule which asserts them to be 
all equally promising. And, in this sense, the posi- 
tive ia more likely to be stimulating than the negative 
form, or, if we choose во to speak, belief than scepti- 
clem. We might infer that, as a creed cosses to 
possese ita old power, the negations which have 
always been latent In ite affirmations will tend to 
assume greater prominence, They must, in fact, be- 
come more distinctly operative, The creed ів de- 
pressing when it restrains more frequently than it 
impels, But the tendency is obscured by the habit 
of using the old forms; and the creed which 18 most 
ecepti in sense—most incapable, thet ls, of 
suggesting powerful motives and efficient restraints 
—may still express itself in the positive language. 
We must decide upon its real tendency, not by simply 
examining the form of its utterance, nor by аз 
how many bellefe it expresses, but by inquiring, as 
well as we can, which side of the creed is moet im- 

rtant in relation to the conditions of the sense, 

uch an inquiry will be facilitated by bringing into 
distinct light those implicit denials which are over- 
looked in the ordinary statements. If we thus ask 
what it is that the Christian faith, as now existing, 
actually denies, we may possibly find some explana- 
tlon of Its failare to meet the unbellever. 

One or two familiar arguments from the evidence- 
writers may give в clew to the inquiry. A man be- 
lleves in the immaculata conception. He denies, 
then, that a certain event took place in accordance 
with laws exemplified in all similar cases. Heim- 
pugne in thie instance the validity of that inductlve 
moon upon which he counts at every step in dally 

He. Не ів а scientific sceptic in the strictest sense, 
for he is throwing doubt upon the trustworthiness of 
one of the primary ratlocinatiye processes. The 
same is true, whenever an event, admitted by all 
parties to have occurred, le ascribed by one party to 
supernatural interference. An amiable apologist ex- 
pressed hia surprise the other day that men of sci- 
ence should take into account such trifles as the ex- 
istence of flint implements, and refuse to take into 
account the existence of the Bible and of Christ- 
lanity. Surely he never heard of the men of science 
who derfied the existence of the Bible and of Christ- 
lanity. Which man really declines to take a fact 
into account,"—the man who declares !t to be alto- 
gether exceptional and supernatural, or the man who 
regards it As a result of the normal operation of 
recognized forces? Which implies the greatest 
“aceapticism,’’—the assertion that somebody wrote the 
book of Genesis by faculties similar to those which 
enabled another to write Homer, or the aseertion 
that It is utterly impossible that anybody would have 
written down the legends of the Garden of Eden and 
the Ark, without the direct assistance of God Al- 
mighty? If lt is sceptical to deny one agency, it is 
equally sceptical to deny the other, What is given 
to Jehovah is taken from Moses. 

In the more common case of miracles, the fact is 
denied as well as the explanation. The ‘‘sceptic”’ 
refuses to believe the myth of the Magi, because the 
story involves impossibilities and rests upon no avi- 
dence. Somebody—we know not who—wrote—we 
know not when—on some authority—we know not 
what—a story which involves a belief in doctrines 
shown to be false, and showed, ру ignore all difü- 
culties, his entire innocence of critical principles, 
To disbelleve the story is called sceptical. y? 
The diebelief implies the assumption that evidence 
ia fallible; and that, in particular, unfounded stories 
may obtain currency in a sect when they tend to 
honor its founder. Does any human being deny 
those assumptions? Nay, does not every one who 
asserts the truth of this particular legend implicitly 
assert them in to every other creed bat hia 
own? The so-called sceptic does not differ from the 
believer in regard to any general principles of evi- 
dence. He merely asserts the evidence to be non- 
existent in this particular case, and refuses to believe 
without evidence. The phenomenon, admitted on 
all hands, is the existence of a certain narrative. 
One thinker classes it with authentic history; the 
other classes it with a well-known variety of popular 
legend. Neither denies the existence of much au- 
thentic history or of much groundless legend. If we 
accept as the measure of the *'scepticiem" involved 
the weight of evidence resisted, he ls most sceptical 
who is moat illogical; and it ia as eceptical in one 
man to deny the capacity of the human Imagination 
ъа in the other to deny the Intervention of а super- 
natural agent. 

It is, of course, open to the believer to show that 
the rejection of thia particular story involves the re- 
jection of в whole narrative resting upon suficient 
evidence. The argument is of the less importance, 
because miracles in this sense are now seldom alleged 
as evidence. People have become sensitive to the in- 
сопвівѓепсу involved in basing a theory of the uni- 
verse pona the alleged exceptions to the general 
order. But another argument, now put forward with 


' blood, would be an im 
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more confidence, {llustrates lu а more important case 
the scepticism of bellevers, The of Christ, 


we are told, ie absolutely үне, The moral code 
y 


which he preached is He perfect. The spiritual 
force which he revealed is the only one capable of 
swaying human nature The ap се of such а 
teacher, the promulgation of в a code, and the 
revelation of such truthe, constitute an event in 
history во unique that it can be explained by nothing 
short of a divine intervention. ay, the disconti- 
nuity implied is of so vast an order that nothing can 
explain the facts short of the stupendous miracle of 
the Incarnation of the Raler of the universe. If the 
unbellever grants substantially the facts alleged, he 
has still to discuss the real problem. Grant Christ 
to be perfect,—is the difference between him and the 
best of his race such that it must correspond to the 
difference between man and infinity? Grant his 
teaching to be of flawless purity and unrivalled power, 
—are we to infer that nothing but the inconceivable 
catastrophe suggested can exp ain the khowledge and 
the power displayed by the founder of Christianity? 

The question is, briefly, whether the facts thus 
assumed are exceptional or miraculous, Every fact 
that ever did or will ezist is in some sense excep- 
tional; that is to say, It exemplifies the working of 
certain invariable Jaws under conditions not else- 
where precisely realized. Given the necessary con- 
ditions, we must always obtain extreme cases, which 
do not contradict, but confirm, the general law. 
One comet has the most eccentric orbit; one man the 
most gigantic stature; one artist the loftlest and 
finest genius.. But the comet obeys the laws of 
gravitation as rigorously as the most domestic planet; 
the giant is a physiological seat d but does not 
imply any exception to physiological rules; and we 
admit that the genius of a Phidias implies, not the 
incarnation of в god, but the occurrence of a apecial 
set of social and other conditions, A giant one 
thousand feet in height, made of ordinary fesh and 
bility; or, In other words, 
his existence would miraculous; but giants of 
eight or nine feet have existed, and may therefore 
exist, without implying апу breach-of natural law. 
The question of their possibility must be decided by 
our knowledge, derived by ordinary eclentific proc- 
esses, of the nature of flesh and blood and the 
limits of the variability of the species. Similarly, to 
prove the divinity of Christ by such reasoning, we 
must prove the superiority of Christ and of Christian 
morality to be not simply unmistakable, but to be so 
great that itis beyond the resch of the most excep- 
tional nature placed under the moat exceptional cir- 
cumstances; and, further, if the divinity of the 
teacher ів to be established, thia superiority must Ве 
во great as to be fairly called infinite. Briefly, then, 
the believer denies, while the unbeliever asserts, that 
under appropriate conditions human nature may pro- 
duce a Christ without any breach of the ordinary 
laws, though it may be that we аге In presence of ап 
extreme case of those laws, The test by which the 
validity of either conclusion must be established 18 
the correspondence of the rival theories with our in- 
dependent knowledge of mankind. Hence it ів easy 
to note the assumptions involved. The unbeliever, 
basing bis Judgment upon experlence, has formed 
his estimate of human nature from the facta before 
him. He sees that the race has produced many great 
religious teachers, among whom he may (or may not) 
reckon Christ to be the foremost. He belleves that 
his creed can produce a Christ, because it has pro- 
duced a Christ 1t might concelvably appear that 
the classification of Christ ва & man waa erroneous, 
and that there was an insuperable gulf between him 
and all who externally resembled him. The unbe- 
liever denies the existence of this discrepancy, and 
holde that, though Christ may exceed the ordinary 
stature even more distinctly than Phidias exceed 
the average sculptor, or Shaks the average poet, 
the excesa does not exceed the recognized limits of 
variability of the race, as inferred from observation. 
Genius exists, and Christ was (on this hypothesis) 
the pue of moral geninses. The procedure of 
the believer is different. He has assumed, more 
or less explicitly, that all virtue is supernatural; 
that Christianity and Judaism re t the true 
light which comes from God, of which a few scat- 
tered beams alone have fallen upon other creeds. 
Human nature, then, (в merely the residuum left, 
when all good impulses are assumed to come from 
withont. Our nature, in this pure phrase, is corrupt; 
our heart is deceitful above all things, and desperate- 
ly wieked. From ourselves comes nothing but lust, 
hatred, and the love of darkness, It is only consist- 
ent to infer, when this has been assumed, that hu- 
man nature cannot produce a Christ. But, when 
this has been assumed, the question has been begged. 
Instead of framing our theory from instances act- 
ually observed, including Christ, it has been framed 
by summarily excluding all great teachers as either 
the direct or indirect channels of a supernatural im- 
m Christ must be God, because all men are 

evils. 

The scepticiam involved in such ''bellef" is ob- 
vions. Itimplies a denial of the natural goodness 
of man,—a refusal to belleve that purity, love, and 
herolam, of a certain order, can spring spontaneously 
in the soll of human nature. Where such growths 
are to befound, they must be taken to have been 
transplanted from в supernatural paradise. The 
are the sporadic planta which have strayed beyon 
the guarded walla of Eden, and can only struggle 
against the ќош, Indigenous products by the con- 
stant care of the Divine Gardener. Every living 
theology is saturated with euch scepticism; for our 
conviction of the necessity of supernatural] aid is 
measured by our sense of human impotence, The 
doctrine of the corruption of human nature is the 
central doctrine of all vigorous theological creeds. 
The bellef in God ів, In thia sense, simply the oppo- 
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site pole of disbelief in man. They are reciprocal 
dogmas, allied as the light and the shadow. The 
doctrines of redemption and the atonement are real- 
ized in proportion as this need is felt, and die away 
or are rationalized into sheer no-meaning wherever 
it becomes faint, And therefore the bellef in the 
n character of а religion is but the other 
side of & acepticiam as to buman virtue, when not 
reposing upon a supernatural basis, enlightened by 
supernatural revelation, and stimulated by hopes and 
fears of а supernatural world. 

This brings us in sight of that ground of hostility 
to **unbellef" which has the test weight with & 
very large clase of believers, legitimate objection 
to part with the ancient creed may rest upon philo- 
sophical, or moral, or mathetic grounds. Ultimately, 
‘it may be sald, the questions аге all one. The true, 
the good, and the beautiful are, we may admit, lu some 
sense identical. The one final question is, therefore, 
"What is the truth?" The ssthetic objection to 
change becomes contemptible when it admite as a 

sibility that а bellef known to be false may stl] 

beautiful, The moral objection becomes at best 
в respectable prejudice when it implies а reluctance 
to press euenire doubts to thelr ultimate Issue. 
But, while accepting this most emphatically 16 may 
be worth while to point out what are the assumptions 
involved in the moral objection without examining 
their ultimate validity. 1t!s asserted, in a great va- 
riety of forms, that the sense of duty is based upon 
some kind of belief in theology. Whether embod- 
ied in the blunt assertion that men would be mur- 
derers, liars, and adulterers, but for hell-fire, or dl- 
luted into the more abstract theory that we cannot 
preserve our loftiest ethical conceptions without pre- 
serving our belief in the divjne onler of the uni- 
verse, this doctrine is not merely proclaimed by mere 
bullles of the pulpit, but is expounded by serious 
thinkers worthy of nll respect, and therefore repre- 
sents a force with which we clearly have to reckon, 
Let us endeavor to draw out in articulate shape the 
positions {ас1Шу assumed by Its defenders. 

Perhaps the most important task for philosophers 
at the present day is that of placing morality upon a 
scientific basis. We cannot expect that any moral 
theory will yet deserve the name of a science. But 
we may hope to prepare the way. We may confirm 
principles already established by empirical methoda, 
show in what direction and in what sense they are 
capable of modification, and save them from a dan- 
gerous association with the decaying and Inconslet- 
ent theories of theological metaphysics. The first 
condition of success ів the rejection of the main con- 
tention of the theologian. We must get rid of the 
whole scheme of thought which asserts, more or less 
explicitly, the neceasity of a supernatural basis for 
moral beliefs, If morality is to be sclentific in meth- 
od, though not a completely codrdinated body of 
ecientific truths, we must find our data within Nat- 
ure; that le to say, within the sphere accessible to 
the ordinary methods of investigation, Morality, 
that 18, like political or sanitary sclences, must be 
placed upon a sound inductive basis, if we admit, as 
most serious thinkers virtually admit, that no other 
basia is trustworthy. 

The constructive method follows from this primary 
assumption, Morality must rest upon the truths 
which, If fully ascertained, would form the scienca 
of "sociology." We can, lt ts assumed, determine 
with sufficient accuracy what are the laws which 
regulate the development of the social organism, and 
what are the conditinna imposed upon it by ita envi- 
ronment. Wecaninfer what are the Individual in- 
stincta which contribute to its growth and stability; 
and what, consequently, are the laws, a recognition 
and acceptance of which would be favorable to ita 
healthy development. Laying them down we should 
virtually construct the moral code. Further, we 
should investigate the process by which the race has 
graduali felt out certain rules essential to its wel- 
аге. e should find that they have neither been 
imposed from without nor deduced from abetract 
speculation. The race has discovered that the prac- 
tica of murder Is injurious to ita welfare, as it has 
discovered that intoxication ie prejudicial to health,— 
by trying the experiment on а large scale. The so- 
called intuitions will of course be deprived of their 
supernatural character, and regarded simply as as- 
sumptions verified by experlence, and now capable 
of independent proof, though not originally discov- 
ered by abstract reasoning. They will have the 
weight due to the experience of , and In their 
main outlines may be taken to be just as much be- 
yond the reach of possible refutation as any of the 
primary data of observation. They are as certain as 
апу of those simple rules which are confirmed by 
daily and hourly experience, —as certain as the laws 
that men are mortal, that fire burns, and water 
drowns; and such certainty, if it does not satlefy 
metaphyslcians, is enough to regulate practice. We 
should infer, again, that the development of society 
is conditioned by, and tenda in Its turn to stimulate, 
the growth of those higher instincts which are unin- 
telligible in regard to the Isolated unit, but essential 
elements of the great binding forces of society. We 
should see how thelr growth is interwoven with the 
growth of the intellectual and emotional faculties, 
and determine the conditions favorable to their 
strength, and calculated to make them contribute to 
Individual as well as to social welfare. We should 
then be in а position to examine the nature of the 
most efficlent sanctions of morality. Howls an ob- 
servance of the rules essential to the welfare of the 
race to be enforced upon its individual members? 
The unbellever has to admit that anti-social instincts 
exist, and will exist, He le not concerned with the 
difficulty, which has perplexed theologians since the 
days of Job, as to the unequal distribution of re- 
wards and penalties in thie world, nor with the solu- 
tion reached by postulating a complementary world 


in which all the wrongs will be redressed, He may 
hope that the anti-social forces will finally be crushed 
out; but he sees that the process must be slow and 
stern. If, on his view, justice does not always strike 
the individual sluner, it falla unrelentingly on the 
soclety. If a disregard of morality ів nothing but a 
disregard of the conditions of social welfare, the 
larger organism is certain to suffer in the long-run 
for an erroneous or degrading standard. The nega- 
tive guarantee for the triumph of good principles is, 
in the last resort, that evil means social degeneration 
and ultimate destruction, But ss the unbeliever 
holds that the social instincts are in the strictest 
sense natural; that they tend to strengthen and 
adapt themselves to the growing needa of society; 
and that they survive the decay of the particular dia- 
lects in which шеп have uttered thelr emotions and 
thelr speculations,—he may reasonably hope that ao- 
ciety will develop itself and reach a higher moral 
standard by s direct growth and at a smaller cost of 
error and consequent suffering. The ceaseless etrng- 
ple between good and evil implies the existence of 
mpulses tending both ways; but it may be hoped 
that, as the race becomes more intelligent and more 
distinctly conscious of its alms, the victory of good 
may be won at a smaller cost of error and opposition. 

If this be а brief indication of the main lines of 
the unbeliever’s moral theory, we have to ask at 
what point it confllets with the bellever's tenets. It 
is undoubtedly possible to state the bellever's theory 
in such a form as to minimize or entirely remove the 
opposition. Diminish the anthropomorphic element 
as much as possible; identify God with Nature,—and 
theology becomes little more than a guarantee for the 
solidity of our methods. If the belief in the uniform- 
ity of Nature implies a bellef in the divine Ruler of 
Nature, and, conversely, the belief in the order im- 
plies merely а bellef iu a regular order, the question 
becomes one of those already noticed. We do not 
ask whether, but why, we believe. One party thinks 
it necessary to get behind experience; it is not con- 
tent with knowing without also knowing that it 
knows, or satisfied with the certainty of a doctrine 
unless it can be also called necessary. The other 
party Is content to regard belief as an ultimate fact, 
and, to assume, without finding an й priori deduc- 
tion for the so-called uniformity of Nature. I am 
content to observe that so far there need be no con- 
troversy аз to practice; the believer and the unbe- 
liever are at one in their methods and results, though 
differing as to the cause of their validity, It is mere 
waste of time to bandy charges of scepticism and 
credulity. But, further, I must say that a theology 
of this neutral tint and abstract character is not one 
which really governg men's minds. It is only in so 
far аз the sclentific conception is modified that the 
difference is really important. The question of 
whether or not it requires a certain guarantee la little 
better than а scholastic pnzzle, except so far as it 
helps the re-introduction in a dlsgulsed shape of an- 
cient fallacies. 

When we turn to that kind of theology which un- 
doubtedly makes a relevant contention, we are at 
once met by a significant difficulty, A bellef may 
E be called sceptical ln the practical sense which 
confirms equally a number of conflicting theories. 
Morality, you say, depends upon theology, Then, 
is all theological morality identical? It is little bet- 
ter than а juggle to tell us that you alone have an 
absolutely certain rule if it turns out that you give 
an equally plausible fouudation for mutually contra- 
dictory rules. Now, there Is no dispute between 
theologians, or between anybody worth notice, as to 
the value of certain well-known rules. Nobody ex- 
plicitly denies that chastity, truthfulness, and mercy 
are good qualities, Widely as systems differ, the or- 
dinary code—kill not, steal not, lie not, and so forth 
—may be regarded as definitively sanctioned by the 
experience of the race, But go a step further: con- 
sider any of the really open questions, and you will 
find that theologians can take diametrically opposite 
positions. There is no theory of morality which 
may not be осей in theological language. ‘There 
are theological utilitarians and theological intuition- 
ists. One theologian says that man could not have 
discovered the moral law without a revelation; an- 
other, that morality is a science of observation, and 
that God simply orders us to pursue the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number; a third bolds morality 
to be dedncible by the pure reason, and 1пїегз that 
revelation and experience are alike superfluous. On 
one system, the essence of theology ia the proclama- 
tion of fatare rewards and penalties. On another, 
the utterly unselfish love of is the only founds- 
tion of true virtue, which la destroyed so far as it is 
adulterated with personal! Interests. One theologian 
regards the virtues of the heathen as splendid vices; 
another, sa proofs of the universality of the Divine 
influence. One argues that all natural impulses are 
good. because Nature їз God's work; his opponent 
replies that al] Nature is under a curae, and man’s 
heart corrupt at the core, One makes it the founda- 
tlon of hia system that God rules the happiness of 
man here; snother peremptorily declares all happi- 
ness here to be an illusion, One holds asceticism to 
be sheer folly; another bolds that it ів the only road 
to heaven. The antinomlan thinks that, as God has 
once for all elected or rejected him, his actions are of 
no Le rl the sacerdotalist thinks that by ac- 
enmulating meritorious observances he can establish 
an indefeasible claim upon his Creator. One thinke 
it blasphemy against God's omnipotence to claim any 
share in the work of salvation; another calls it an 
Insult to God's justice to suppose that salvation will 
not be conceded to good works. One sees in God's 
mercy an assurance that al! men will be ultimately 
happy; another infers from God’s righteousness that 
the vast majority will be sentenced to endlesa torture. 
—Fortnightly Review. 
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PARIS, Sept. 3, 1877. 

I have shown that the Gospel of St. Matthew ls 
not only an amplification of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
but that mafly important additions are to be found in 
it, which are, во to speak, the condensation and con- 
solldation of the legend which was formed after the 
death of Jesus. Renan regards this Gospel as "the 
most Important book of Christianity,—the most im- 
portant book that ever was written... . In one sense, 
the composition of the Gospels Is, after the personal 
action of Christ, the capital fact of early Christianity, 
—1 may add, of the history of humanity. The book 
habitually read by all the world is a book in which 
She — is always found in fault, lu which the cult- 

men are all hypocrites, in which al! the lay au- 
thorities are rascals, in which all therich are damned. 
This book, the most revolutionary and 7 74. 
that ever existed, has been prudently put aside by the 
Catholic Church; but this Church could not hinder 
Its bearing its fruite. The Gospels, severe towards 
sacerdotalism, scornful of austerity, indulgent tow- 
ards the weak man who has a good heart, have been 
the perpetual nightmare of the hypocrite. The 
evangelical Christian has been an enemy of pedantic 
theology, of hierarchical pride, of the ecclesiastical 
spirit produced by the ages. The Middle Ages burnt 
him. Even now the grand invective of the twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew against the Pharisees is 
still the biting satire of those who cover themselves 
with the name of Christ, and whom Christ, if he 
came back to the world, would pursue with his 
whips." Everything seeme to show that the Gospel 
was written in Syria for some Jews who knew little 
of Greek. It was attributed to St, Matthew, but the 
apostle was dead when this Gospel appeared. 

Nothing is more interesting than Renan’s account 
of the progress of Christian doctrines and ideas in 
the Roman world. There had been a sort of toler- 
ance under the Flavians, The Christian ideas—we 
ought rather to say, the Judeo-Christian idess— 
found their way into the imperial family after Titus, 
under the cruel deapotism of Domitian. Many per- 
sons of the Roman aristocracy opened thelr ears to 
the new teaching; the Gospels were to them a sort 


of Ideal refuge against the horrible cruelty of a ruler 
who seamed to be the incarnation of all evil, and 
who understood no other duty than to give Ignoble 
pleasures to the multitude. The Jews lived in the 


suburbs of Rome; they had to pay a Me tax,—the 
fiscus judaicus. Many Romans probably felt for them 
the sort of morbid curiosity which draws so many 
Russian aristocrata of our day towards communists 
and socialists. They left the old town of Servius 
Tullius, and roamed near the Egerian fountain. The 
collectors soon found that there were many men in 
this suburb who lived Judaically, though they were 
not real Jews. The jiscus judaicus was extended to 
all those who led what was then called a Jewish life. 
Josephus, who was a favorite at court, wrote the life 
of the Jewish people. 

About that time one of the Christiane of Rome 
undertook to write а Gospel for the Roman Church. 
This Gospel is known under the name of the Gospel 
of Luke. It ls admirably analyzed by Renan, Lu- 
canus, or Lucas, had followed Paul to Macedonia; 
had remained in Rome after the death of Paul; an 
his Gospel Is thoroughly imbned with Paulinlan 
ideas. It 18 surely by mere conjecture," says Re- 
nan, that we connect Luke and his Gospel with the 
Christian society of Rome at the time of the Fla- 
vians; bnt it ls certain that the general character of 
the work of Luke agrees very well with such an by- 
pothesls, Luke has а sort of Roman spirit; he likes 
order, hierarchy; he has a great respect for the cen- 
turlons, for the Roman functlonaries, and loves to 
represent them as sympathetic towards Christianity.” 
Luke was probably ignorant of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, but knew the Gospel of Mark. Living in 
Rome, he writes for the Gentiles; be does not speak 
of the Old Law; bis Christianity la open; he writes 
for the oppressed of all nations, for the poor, for the 
people; he is a pure Ebionite; his Gospel ls the 
hymn, the hosannah of all sufferers. 

It you look at it from this point of view, you will 
find how naturally it takes its place under the fero- 
clous and wicked Domitian. From childhood the 
brother of Titus had hated with an Intense hate 
whatever was good, wise, reasonable; he abhorred 
all philosophers; they appeared to him like mute 
critics of his own selfishness; he liked evil as natu- 
rally as men eat bread. As soon as his imperial eye 
fell on the poor Jews and Christians of the suburbs, 
he was inclined to persecute them as naturally as a 
mischievous boy torments an insect, Не did not ad- 
mit that there could be any other religion and piety 
than the adoration of himself; was he not a god, and 
what gods could be better than himaelf? The pious 
Roman was the man who worshipped the emperor. 
Could there be anything more insulting to thie all- 
powerful brute than the impudence of men who 
adored other gode than the gods of whom he had con- 
stituted himself the patron and protector? If many 
of the good emperors sincerely believed that the new 
рор ае was dangerous, what could Domitian think 
of it 

The persecution began, and this time many victims 
were found in the higher classes of soclety, The 
blood of the martyrs did not flow in vain, and we 
soon find the Roman Church drawing more strength 
from it. The time was spproaching when the Church 
must come out of what may be called the atomic 
state aud receive an organization. A-discussion be- 

between the Church of Rome and the Church of 
Corinth, where the Greek spirit was uppermost,—the 
frivolous and undisciplined spirit which did not re- 
spect hlerarchy, and was open to perpetual inspira- 
tion and illumination, 

"The great problem was near: what constitutes 
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the Church? is it the people, the clergy, or the in- 
spired prophets? The question had been already put 
in the time of Saint Paul, who had solved it In the 
true manner by mutual charity. Catholicism had its 
origin in Rome, since the Church of Rome traced its 
first rale. Precedence does not belong to spiritual 
gifts, to eclence, to distinction; it belongs to hie- 
тагсһу, to the pue transmitted through canonical 
ordination, which goes back in an uninterrupted 
chain to the apostles. It was felt that a free church, 
such as was conceived by Jesus and by Saint Paul, 
was an anarchical utopla, which could produce noth- 
ing for the future. With evangelical liberty disorder 
was dreaded; it was not foreseen that witb hierarchy 
uniformity aud death would come in the end," 
Renan belleves that Domitilla and the family of 
Flavius Clemens entered into the conspiracy which 
put an end to the reign of Domitian; though Javenal 
only says: He could safely deprive Rome of Ita no- 
blest souls, and nobody took arms to avenge them; 
he perished when he took It into his head to become 
an object of dread to cobblers. Thus was lost a man 
covered with the blood of the Lamias," All bis 
statues were broken, his triumphal arches demol- 
lehed; all was over with the Flavia gens. Domitilla 
ended her life in obscurity; her posterity can be 
traced till the end of the third century; her family 
vault became one of the frst Christian catacombs, 


Under Nerva the Church of Rome was quiet and 
prosperous. The Jews continued to be tormented 
with Messianic and Apocalyptic ideas. The Apoc- 
alypse of Ezra was published under this reign; the 
Christians read it with avidity. Ezra may con- 
sidered as the last prophet of Israel. The adoption 
of Trajan by Nerva was an event of great importance 
in the history of Christianity. As Renan says, “The 
age of monsters was past. The lofty race of Jullus 
and of the families allied to him had shown to the 
world the strangest spectacle of folly, of greatness, 
and of perversity. The pomon of the Roman blood 
seemed now exhausted. Ali the malice of Home had 
transpired, It is the nature of an aristocracy which 
has led a dieorderly life to become in its old days Or- 
thodox and Puritan. The Roman nobility, the most 
terrible that ever existed, henceforth has extreme re- 
finements of virtue, of delicacy, of modesty." This 
transformation was partly the work of Greece, of the 
moralista, and of the philosophers. For a hundred 
years it seemed as if philosophy was going to govern 
the world. The work of legislation was never so per- 
fect, во exhaustive. 

Thie epoch 1s very interesting, as it shows a curi- 
ous mixture of democratic and of aristocratic ideas :— 

“The opinion of the politicians of the time is that 
power belongs, by a sort of natural delegation, to the 
most honest, sensible, moderate men, Thle deslgna- 
tion is made by fate; once fatia designatus, the Emper- 

- or governs the empire as the ram his flock or the bull his 
herd. With all this, the most republican language; in 
very good faith, these excellent ralers believed that 
they realized a state founded on the natural equality of 
all citizens, a royalty which had for its basis the re- 
spect of liberty, Liberty, justice, respect of e 

aition were their fondamental maxims. Bot these 
words, borrowed from the history of the Greek repub- 
lies, had not much sense in the real history of the 
time. СМІ equality did not exist; the Roman or 

Italian aristocracy preserved all its privileges: the 

Senate, reinstated by Nerva in Its rights and dignitlea, 

was as much shut off as ever; the cursus honorum 

was the exclusive privilege of the nobles." f 


These noble families had alone preserved some of 
the old virtues of the republic; they had alone re- 
sisted the Oriental, Egyp*ian, and Syriac favorites 
of Caligula, of Claudins, of Nero. Christianity had 
suffe from the contempt in which the Roman 
aristocrats held all Oriental influences. Twice, under 
Nero and under the Flavians, some Jews and Christ- 
ians found thelr way Into the imperial household. 
From Nerva to Commodus there was a gulf between 
the Jewish doctrine and the throne:— 


“Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, Marcus Aurellua hold 
themselves with regard to Judaism and Christianity 
at a sort of haughty distance. They don’t know 
them, do not care to study them. Tacitus, who 
writes for the world, speaks of the Jews as of an 
exotic curiosity, a thing quite unknown to those for 
whom he writes, and his mistakes are surprising. .. . 
History must speak with respect of the honest and 
courageous politicians who dragged the world out of 
the mire Into which it had been thrown by the last 
Julius and the last Flavius; but they had the imper- 
fections which naturally grow out of their qualities, 
They were aristocrats, men Imbaed with traditions, 
with prejadices, like the English Tories, who draw 
their strength from their very prejudices; they were 
profoundly Roman. Convinced that whoever is not 
wealthy or well-born cannot be an honest man, they 
did not feel for the foreign doctrines the indulgence 
which had been felt by the Flavians, who were much 
more bourgeois. Their society, the men who share 
the power with them, Tacitus, Pliny, have the same 
contempt for the doctrines of the barbarians. During 
the second century an abyss seems to separate Christ- 
ianity and the official world. The four great and 
good emperors are directly hostile to it, and lt is only 
under the monster Commodus, as under Claudius, 
Nero, and the Flavians, that we shall find again 
‘Christians in the house of Cesar.“ 


The persecution which began against the Christ- 
ians was administrative and permanent, not bloody 
and temporary. The Christians were constantly act- 
ing in violation of & law on associations; they were 
guilty of sacrilege, of offence against the majesty of 
the emperor, of noctarnal meetings. There were, 
besides, all the flagitia nomini cohaerentia, all the 
crimes connected with the very name of a Christian, 
of a publicus hostis. The persecution became a sort 
of a low fever which las during the second and 


during the third century, till it ended in the terrible 
crisis of the beginning of the fourth century. 

This volume of Renan's great work ends 
with the reign of Trajan. He shows the part which 
was taken by the Jewe during the great expeditions 
of Trajan ln the East; how the Christian Church 
and the synagogue became more widely separated. 
While Christianity became more and more Latin and 
Greek, the Jews shut themselves completely up In an 
unintelligible Syro-Hebraic dialect. In his sixth 
volume, Renan will relate the history of Christianity 
under the reign of Adrain and Antoninus, the be- 
Казои of gnosticiam, the composition of the psendo- 

obannic writings, the first apologists; show us how 
the pan became more sud more important; 
how Christianity became more and more Greek and 
less Hebraic; how, finally, a Cathollc Church was 
formed by the union of the provincial churches, and 
how its central authority was fixed in Rome. The 
new Bible was then complete, and was called the 
New Testament. The divinity of Christ was recog- 
nized In all the churches except the Syrian Church. 
Christianity had spread in every direction, in Gaul, 
in Africa. Christianity, in one word, is born, per- 
fectly born; it is a child; it will atlll grow; but the 
child has all Из organs; it lives in the open air; it is 
no longer an embryo.—New York Nation. 

— eon 

А GOOD DEAL of interest has been felt in the liter - 
ary world as to the fate of Heinrich Heine's Memoirs, 
the notion of writing which occurred to him at the 
time he was in treaty with Julius Campe, hie grind- 
ing publisher, for the Issue of a complete edition of 
his works. During 1837 and '38 he was hard at work 
upon them, giving them all the time he could spare 
from bis other labors. Two years later, he had com- 
pleted four volumes, and he considered them his best 
prose production, In a lettar to Campe, March 1 
1887, he writes of hia intentions: “I am not inclined 
to pr & short, dry sketch of my life, but & large 
book, а number of volumes, which shall embrace the 
whole story of the age in whose greatest movementa 


-I have participated, together with the most marked 


persons of my time—all Europe, all modern life, 
German affairs up to the July Revolution, the result 
of my costly and painful stadles,—the book, In short, 
that is specially looked for from me." The same 
month he writes again: ‘‘Day and night am I en- 
paged on my great work, the trae romance of my 
ife; and now I feel for the first time the whole worth 
of what I have lost by the burning of my papers in 
my brother's house. This is the next thing the pub- 
lic shall have from me." In September, 1840, he 
tells Campe that he had completed four volumes, 
And is well satisfied with them, Alluding to the In- 
trigues and abuse of his enemies, he adds: My 
inner spirit remains peaceful and cheerful notwith- 
standing, for I am used to defamation, and I feel 
that the future belongs to me. Even if I should die 
to-day, I should leave behind me four volumes of 
autobiography which represent my thought and 
striving; and which, on account of its historic mat- 
ter, of its true exposition of the most mysterious of 
transitive periods, will descend to posterity.“ Haine 
may have exaggerated the importance of his Memoirs, 
but they must be very interesting, and excellently 
done, for he was ons of the wittiest and most. brill- 
iant of men, The MS. із sald to have been sold to 
the Austrian government by one of his near relatives 
after hia death; and the story now comes from VI 
enna that it ів in the secret archives of the library 
of the Imperia! Court, and that arrangements are 


making for Its publication. The literary public will 
be glad to learn if the story be trae; for the publica- 
tion of Heinrich Heine's Memoirs ts something about 


which it muet necessarily feel more than usual con- 
cern.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


Laws оғ THE CHURCH ON BURIALS.—In the fol- 
lowlng cases Catholic clergymen are forbidden to 
perform funeral services :— 

1. For non-Catholics. They ars not likely to re- 
qalre them. 

2. For persons under a major excommunication ef 
non tolerati. 

8. For persons who, deliberately and in their full 
senses, commit euiclde and give no sign of repentance 
before their death. ~” 

4. For those who obstinately and in the presence 
of witnesses aparn the sacraments offered to them at 
the time of death, 

5. For people who live a scandalous life and end it 
without a sign of repentance, 

6. For persons who die in a duel, even though they 
give signa of sorrow before expiring. 

In cases of doubt, the Ordinary of the diocese 1а to 
be consulted; and whenever this is impossible, the 
rule Is to Incline towards the side of mercy. 

In family sepulchres built apart, as on estates, for 
private families of «Catholic laymen, the non-Cath- 
olic relatives of these familles can be buried, 

Unbaptized children аге to be buried in an un- 
blessed portion of the cemetery. Adults who die 
suddenly while preparing for baptism are entitled to 
all the rights of Christian es: Converts are 

rmitted to be buried In the family lot of their non- 

atholle relatives, if such be living, and have a lot 
in а public cemetery. If the surviving relatives аге 
Catholics, and purchase a lot in & cemetery other 
than Catholic, thinking that they can lawfally do во, 
orif such lot was purchased before the year 1853, 
and bodles are already interred there, it is left to the 
judgment and conscience of the pastor to perform, 
if he thinks proper, the usual services from the 
Ritual at the house of the deceased. In this case 
the service Is never allowed іп the church without 
express permission from the Ordinary. 
f there is no Catholic cemetery, and a separate 
sate of the public cemetery cannot be secured for 
atholic burials, then the grave in which the Cath- 


olle dead liea buried can be blessed іп the manner 
expres prescribed in the Roman Ritual.— Provi- 
nce 


“You CAN FORM no notion of the Impudence of 
these rascals,” says a San Francisco magnate, de- 
nouncing the Chinese. Only the other day, in our 
rainy season, when the mud was fifteen inches deep 
on Montgomery Street, a yellow chap, In for tippet 
and purple satin gown, was croasing over the road by 
a plank, when one of our worthy citizens, seeing 
how nicely he was dressed, more like a lady than a 
tradesman, ran on the plank to meet him, and when 
the fellow copped and stared, just gave him a little 
jerk and whisked him with a waggiah laugh, into the 
bed of slush. Ha! На! You should have seen the 
crowd of people mocking the impudent Chinee as he 
picked himself up in his soiled tippet and satin 
gown!" “Did any one of the crowd stand drinks all 
round?" “Well, no; that heathen Chinee rather 
turned the laugh aside." Aye, how was that?" 
“No white man can concelve the impudence of these 
Chinese. Moonface picked himself up, shook off a 
little of the mire, and, looking mildly at our worthy 
citizen, courtesied like a girl, saying to him lu a voice 
every one mr round could hear, ‘You Christian; 
me heathen; -by.' "—Hepworth Dizon. 


ЕТ Ж 


[For Tax Inpex.) 
“THE COOK OREW,” 


A8 Peter sat dozing 
And taking his ease, 
His chin in his hands, 
And bis arms on his knees, 


A rough ohap came up 
And gave him a jostle, 

Saying, “ГП go in, 
Please, Mr, Apostle," 


But Peter, awaklug, 
Said, “Not quite во fast! 
Your name isn't here; 
You cannot be passed.“ 


Then, with fingers outepread 
And thumb on his nose, 
Looking Pete in the eye, 
He gave three lusty crows, 


The apostle then, blushing, 
And fumbling bis key, 

Bald, “Now, my young man, 
Between you and me, 


„Though your name isn't here, 
I aball let you go in; 
But don't let mo hear 
Of your crowing again." 
— ͤ N＋wœut:-—— — 
For THE Inprx.] 
TWO SONNETS. 


The Pricst’s Remedy. 
The Байт of future bliss, Sir Priest, not long 
Will work e'en on the plebs low-browed and dull, 
Whose hard-earned pence keep Peter's treasury full, 
And thee in clover, ruddy, fresh, and atrong. 
This life is somewhat they begin to feol; 
Homes they demand, if pot so proud and high 
The so-called house of God towers towards the аку 
At their expense, while they in penury kneel, 
Is the hereafter made more bright and sure 
By living here in aqualor, ignorance, crime? 
Hope 1s a diet thin, howe'er sublime. 
Faith's poppy soon will cease to drag the poor 
Sword, cross, and sceptre longer to obey, 
While feast the few the many born to sway. 


Holy Sees, 
Ere Peter's dome o'er Southern Europe rose, 
The shrine of Delphos was the Holy See, 
The Pythia's lips heaven's will did then disclose 
Foaming with a prophetic ecstasy. 
The old world swarmad to bright Apollo's steep, 
Climbing the Plelatus *-gorge in ceaseless throngs. 
Thither the pilgrims went with faith as deep 
As unto current devotees belongs, 
Who wearily fare to Месса and to Rome, 
As unto deity's especial home, 
Where his anolnted earthly agenta dwell, 
Whose acts he failetb not to ratify 
With nod of assent from his throne on high, 
Whether their sentence be to heaven or bell, 


B. W. BALL. 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WEEE ENDING OOTOBER 20. 

Gongs Hes, $22.22; Lord & Emmons, $1.61; Robt. Davis, 
$5.40; F. Claussen, $4.80; Н. M. Simmons, $2; A. B. Di 
50 cents; Н, C. HeberlIng, 81; David Newport, $1.10; A. 
Oborne, 130 A. Wiliams & Бо. 86.70; ACW. 
estwater, $3.90; J. H. Manchester, 83. 
Hoffman, $3; F. Malcolm, 25 cents; E. : 
Tavey, $2; Dr, W. S. Leach, $3.20; Dr. E. Wigglesworth, 
$3.20; Wm. Barnsdall, 85; D. L. Crittenden, 84; 

н. Holley, 83.20; Dr, 


James 


thwait, $3.20; J. E. ; Саз 1; W. Core 
83.20; A. A. Roberta, 83.20; В, M. Smith, $10; C. F. Abbot, 
10 centa; ad Hawley, $1.70; Adolph Englebard, $1; J. E. 


*The of the river Pleístus led up to Delphi from 
ita port  Kitvha; 1 5 t! 
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Tae New Үовк Catholic World for November, 
1877, has for its leading article a long paper of sixteen 
pages on The Free Religionists," which, if not 
wholly successful, certainly intends and tries to be 
fair. It ls a review of the last Annual Report of the 
Free Religious Association, aud is honorably free 
from the insolent, malicious untruthfulness which 
characterizes too many Catholic criticisms of religious 
liberals. The writer is, of course, а staunch Cath- 
ойс, and concludes by saying that the real issue, if 
free-religionista can be induced to look at it, is be- 
tween Catbolicity and nihilism’; bat we are glad to 
say that he la also а gentleman. 

WE HAVE RECEIVED a pamphlet copy of Col. In- 
gersoll’s Vindication of Thomas Paine — 4 Reply to 
the New York Observer, which we shall notice on our 
return from Rochester, The editor of the Peoria 
Saturday Evening Call, in which it was first pub- 
lished, wrote on October 15: “А large second edition 
of The Call containing Ingersoll on Paine was ex- 
hausted Saturday afternoon, Not a paper ів left, and 
orders are pouring in from all parts of the country. 
We are getting the letter out іп pamphlet form. It 
will contain 36 pages, and із elegantly printed, and 
carefully corrected by Col. Ingersoll himself. It will 
be sold for 25 cents per copy, or by the dozen at 
$2.00." Address S. R. Henderson, Peoria, Ill. 

THE DECAY of reverence for the clergy which is 
noticeable in the “Young America" of to-day has 
been seldom во bluntly manifested as in the following 
anecdote, for which the Springfield Republican stands 
sponsor: A prominent pastor exchanged with an 
out-of-town brother the other Sunday, and his emall 
boy rather took advantage of his absence at the break- 
fast table Monday, He had noticed the previous 
morning that the visitor delayed somewhat after fin- 
Ishing the meal before beginning the family devo- 
tlons; and so, after reminding him that, if he didn’t 
Btop eating griddle-cakes, there wouldn't be any left 
for the hired girl, he burst out with, ‘Are you going 
to huve prayers now, or will you try to get ont of it 
as yon did yesterday?” ” : 

Tar Sarem (Massachusetts) Register states that 
President Clark, of the Massachusetts State Agricul- 
tural College, who has just returned from Japan, 
gave his Impressions of that country to the people of 
Amherst on а recent Sunday evening. Among other 
things he said: “The Japanese are a people able and 
willlag to do right. I never saw в quarrel In Japan, 
and never saw nor heard of a Japanese student in 
America or Japan accused of immorallty, I selected 
from a thousand young men the students for the col- 
lege there, and never knew one of them that would 
willingly offend his teachers. The Japanese will 
walk right up like men and become Christians, I 
have great faith In a people that have such aspira- 
tions. They have great capacity for usefalness in 
the conversion of the world, and are the men of all 
others to be missionaries in China. Until last year 
Shintoism has been the State religion since віх hun- 
dred увага before Christ. It ls a sort of natural relig- 
ion, and they worship the Sun-God, and this religion, 
heathenlem, or whatever it is, has made Japan what 
it is. Since six hundred years before Christ whan 
the first Mikado relgned, they have all been from the 
game family. Of all heathen religions Shintolam is 
the least objectionable; and, if I ever become a hea- 
then, I shall be a Shintoist." Ів it permissible to 
wonder what motive the Japanese can have to ‘‘walk 
right up like. men and become Christians," when 
they are evidently better than Christians already? 


"SOHOOL AND STATE." 


The curlous notion has sprung up in some quarters 
that the government transcende Its proper function 
in sustaining schools at the public expense, or in- 
deed interfering at all with popular education. It із 


argued that there ought to be, іп a genuine republic, |. 


aa total а separation of School and State" as of 
“Church and State“; that the government onght to 
confine itself to the protection of life and property, 
and the general police regulation of society; that it is 


an invasion of private rights to tax anybody for public. 


schools, especlally those who have no children of their 
own, and who, therefore, are simply robbed by belng 
compelled to help educate the children of other peo- 
ple. Even some liberals of repute, notably Herbert 
Spencer, have been swept sway by this species of 
sophistry, which, with all deference to those who use 
it, we are constrained to consider the crudest and 
most one-sided theory that ever found respectable 
supporters, It Is llberaliem gone to seed, and that, 
too, as bare of seeds as a dandelion etalk which has 
been subjected to the three puffa of a frolicsome 
school-girl who wants to discover whether her mother 
wants her at home. , 

Bat let ua, if possible, keep hold of this wild and 
fantastic philosophy long enough to expose its amaz- 
ingly thin texture, 

The principle of the separation of "Church and 
State“ resta upon solid reasons; while that of the 
separation of School and State“ resta upon nothing 
but a mere play upon words—a fleeting and cheating 
echo of sound without sense. Why is it a fanda- 
mental condition of republican freedom that the 
State must be absolutely independent of and sepa- 
rate from the Church? Because the free State ex- 
lats solely for the protection and furtherance of the 
purely secular interesta of mankind; while history 
proves that the Ohurch, existing primarily for the 
protection and furtherance of interests which con- 
cern what is termed ''the other world," and only 
secondarily for thoee of this world, has never med- 
died with political affairs except to destroy freedom, 
block progress, and crush out all intellect which 
would not bow before her tyrannous creeds as the 
absolute truth. A long, bitter, and biting experi- 
ence has taught the human race not to delegate the 
control of civil affairs to priestly hands or influences, 
if they desire to enjoy the blessings of civilization, 
science, and personal liberty, 

Now what analogy is there between the relations 
of the free State to the Church and to the School? 
None, absolutely none. The Church fits for another 
world,—the School for this. The one is the great 
enemy of secular Independence in the State,—the 
other is not only ita friend, but Its very creator, pre- 
server, and constant benefactor. The free republican 
State cannot exist either united to the Church or 
separated from the School. The cry of no union of 
School and State" is as sapient as would be the cry 
for "no union of Police and State—Court and State 
—Post-office and State—Custom-house and State,“ 
еіс. The State le nothing but a community of indi- 
viduals, men, women, and children, associated for 
mutual protection and help; and its very first duty is 
to perpetuate itself by edncating its new-born mem- 
bers into an intelligent comprehension of and fidelity 
to their own duties and right relations as citizens, 
Moat certainly it cannot long sustain itself under 
popular Institutions if it neglects this duty; and it 
therefore has the best right in the world to claim and 
exercise supervision over popular education—the 
right of self-preservation for the good of all. Any 
theory is blindness itself which refuses to see these 
great staring facta of Ше, 

For this reason the school-tax ls not at all to be 
considered as each man's separate bill for the educa- 
tion of his own children; and it 1s a piece of dismal 
stupidity to regard it in any such false light as that. 
The cost of sustaining the police and the courts is 
paid by the whole community, not by the few alone 
who &re compelled to resort to them for personal 
protection; the man who never gets his head broken 
or his house robbed has, all the more on this account, 
an egutvalent value for his taxes ів this very fact of 
his security, which he assuredly would not enjoy if 
nobody paid to support the courta except the few 
who actually need their interference. So the coat of 
sustaining a good public school system, which 1а also 
paid justly by the whole community, {а the total 
price paid by all for the privilege of living In an in- 
telligent community with free inatitutions; every 
man, childless or not, shares this benefit and should 
pay his share. That ів why it ів just to tax Gatho- 
lies for the school system like all the rest of the com- 
munity, whether they choose to use it or not; for 


they receive the same general benefit from the school 
system which others do, whether they do or do not 
avail themselves of its privileges for their own chil- 
dren, The Catholic who grumbles over hia school- 
tax on the ground that his conscience won't let him 
send his own children to the public schools is just aa 
unreasonable ss the man who grumbles over his 
police-tax on the ground that he has never had his 
pocket picked. It may be his mlsfortune to possess 
a conscience which demands privilege and is not sst- 
isfied with even and exact justice in the schools to 
all religious beliefs; but none the less he gets a full 
equivalent for the money he pays, because he enjoys 
thereby the advantsge of living in а community 
sufficiently educated to permit him to be the citizen 
of a free republic rather than the subject of an ef- 
fete monarchy” or despotism. All the miserable 
sophistry and demagogy of the bishops and priests 
will not avail forever to keep the Catholic lalty in ig- 
norance of this self-evident state of facts. 

Every day the perila of ignorant suffrage in a re- 
public are forcing themselves more and more upon 
the attention of thoughtful minds; and every day the 
necesalty of devising some efficient mode for securing 
universal education is becoming equally evident. It 
is a question of national! magnitude and importance, 
since the whole nation la vitally affected by it; and 
sooner or later it must receive a national solution. 
We believe the time һаа come already for attempting 
this; and the first step must be to affirm the right 
and duty of the national government to require a 
system of “compulsory education" (we dislike that 
non-deseriptive and misleading phrase) to be estab- 
lished by every State. There is an argent practical 
need of this, and the Rochester Congress will do a 
great public service it it succeeds in bringing thia 
great practical Issue fairly before the people. The 
nation is In danger of positive disintegration from 
the effecta of wide-spread ignorance; and the law of 
self-preservation demands that this fountaln-head of 
peril, riot, and factious disturbance shall be effectu- 
ally choked; not by a new policy of dlafranchlse- 
ment which wil! only sow the seeds of political revo- 
lution, but by an extensive and more thorongh devel- 
opment of the policy of popular education. The 
right to knowledge should be recognized as on a level 
with the right to property or life, and every citizen 
should be protected by the nation in those tender 
years when he too often finds no other protector— 
when the ignorance or selfishness of parents and 
guardians too often deprives him forever of all ор- 
portunity to acquire knowledge. | 

That there ів insecurity in the foundations of the 
public school system is proved to a melancholy de- 
gred by the hostility manifested towards it in certain 
quarters, General T. M. Logan, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in a paper read at the last meeting of the 
American Social Scienca Association on *'the oppo- 
sitlon In the South to the free school system," frankly 
admitted the existence of a formidable degree of 
such opposition In the Southern States; and he at- 
tributed it chiefly to the unwillingness of the whites 
to sustain schools for the colored children at all. 
But he declares explicitly that every consideration 
of the subject leads to the conclusion that the future 
welfare and prosperity of the South demand the edu- 
estion of the freedmen by public school Instruction." 
General Logan is a Southern man himself, and his 
facts and arguments go to confirm the conclusion 
that the national government would not only con- 
salt its own imperative interests, but just as much 


the imperative interests of the South itself, by re- 


quiring every State to sustain a free-school system, 
and to permit no child. to grow up In Ignorance with- 
In its borders. There is need of statesmanship In 
this matter which shall be bold as well as wise. 
Buta still more formidable danger threatens the 
public school system from the Catholic Church, not 
so much by its direct as by its Indirect effects. There 
{в a deliberate and apparently concerted effort now 
making by the Catholic clergy to sophisticate the 
minds of the Catholic lalty on this subject, for the 
purpose of keeping а firmer grip on their allegiance, 
and consolidating, strengthening, and increasing the 
power of the Church. Our attention has been only 
recently called to the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review for January, 1877,—a large, new quarterly of 
nearly two bundred pages, now in its second year, 
sod published by Hardy & Mahony at 505 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, The leading article of this 
number ів on The Liberalistic View of the Public 
School Question," and devotes twenty-nine pages to 
a review of our lecture on The Public School Ques- 
Чоп” in reply to Bishop McQuaid. There Is no ar- 
gument in all these pages worthy of the slightest 
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consideration; the impregnable central position of 
our lecture,—that the theory of Parental Preroga- 
tive“ le а re-vamping of the obsolete Patria Po- 
testas“ of ancient Roman law, and that it rests on 
the absolutely exploded social theory that the family, 
not the Individual, is the true social unit,—is very 
prudently and very carefullyignored. But page after 
page of vulgar impudence, sophistry, and misrepre- 
sentation le made to wear the semblance of argu- 
ment, and to give the impression to the reader that 
the really irrefutable has been successfully refuted. 
Ав а signal Instance of the wilful untruthfulness of 
this article, we point ont one astonishingly brazen, 
persistent, and cunning misrepresentation :— 


“Мг. Francis E. Abbot le the editor of “Тнк IN- 
DEX, a weekly (Masonic) paper devoted to free and 
rational religion,’ ва we read in an advertisement 
printed at the end of his lecture... . Не is anxious 
to hasten the day when free religion,’ that is, Free- 
masonry, ‘shall take the place of dogmatism and ec- 
clesiasticlam throughout the world.“ [p. 2. 

“Who ів it that ‘seeks the interests of a party and 
of a sect’ (though not of a church), but Mr. Abbot, 
who labors so earnestly In his INDEX for the triumph 


of Freemasonry? ... Free-religionists, too, and the 


members of all. Masonic societies, whatever their 
name, are sectaries, as they are cut off from the uni- 
versal Church." [p. 5. 

„ . „ the universal supremacy of Freemasonry 
... this is what every thoughtfal man understands 
to be the aim of the secularlstle sect." Ip. 6] 

“This ia what Mr. Abbot with truly Masonic cheek 
calls ‘equal justice to all.'" [p. 7. 

"Is not Mr. Abbot known as the editor of THE 
INDEX, ‘a weekly paper devoted to free and rational 
religion,’ that is, to Freemasonry?” [p. 12.] 

“The American Encyclopedia tells us that ‘the at- 
tention of philanthropic men (Freemasons) in all 
parts of the country was directed to the subject, and 
in 1817 (which was the first centenntal of Freemasonry) 
commenced what has been not improperly termed a 
revival (secularization) of education, which Is still 
exerting its influence for good (and for evil too) 
throughout the country.“ n. 13,] 


And во on, ad nauseam, the writer labora to con. 
found the theory of secular education with Free- 
masonry, and to represent all Its friende as Freema- 
sons, in order to make the well-known hatred and 
prejudice of Catholics against Freemasonry set them 
excitedly and angrily in opposition to every one who 
favors equal justice to all in schools sustained by the 
tax-money of all! Of course, it ls superfiuous to say 
in these columns that we never wrote or uttered a 
word In favor of Freemasonry. We are not a Free- 
mason, know little on that subject, and have strong 
objections (which we have freely expressed in THE 
INDEX) against all secret organization, But the 
faleehood was useful, and therefore it was unblush- 
ingly told over and over again—why? Simply to 
make all Catholics hate and oppose the public school 
system. For the closing sentence of thia long article 
ja as follows, printed in italics: The Catholic con- 
science and the consciences of all other citizens have 
an equal, natural. and Constitutional right not to be 
outraged. Therefore; a school syatem which is an out- 
rage to millions of American consciences is a violation 
of right and a disgrace to the country. 

That is the pith of the whole article, which does 
but utter the remorseless resolve of the Roman Cath- 
ойс hierarchy to break down our public school sys- 
tem if possible, no matter at what expense of truth- 
fulness or the public weal, simply to set thelr own 
feet on the prostrate necks of this mighty people. 

The question is: Will the United States, as a na- 
tion, have the wisdom and justice to defend its own 
existence and the equal rights of ita own citizens by 
making the universal education of the people а recog- 
nized nation! duty, calmly and resistlessly performed 
in disregard of all plots and treacherous machina- 
tions? 


COOK AND CAUSATION. 


Rev. Joseph Cook, in one of his Boston lectures 
published in the Advertiser, attempts to show that 
the mind has ideas not acquired by experience. He 
ваув:— 


“The truth is, exp өгіепсе goes altogether too short 
a distance ta account for the wide range of such a 
certainty as that every effect, not only here but every- 
where, must have s cause.“ : 

Experience does not teach what must be, but only 
what is; but we know that every change not only 
has, but must have, a cause, We cannot explain by 
experience a certainty that goes beyond experience.” 

"This I know, that everywhere and in all times, 
every change must haye a cause. You are certain of 
the universallty of every necessary truth. How are 
уоп n ia for that certainty by any known expe- 

ence 


Following Kant, Mr. Cook argues that, since such 
certainty could not have come from our limited expe- 
rience, it must have arisen independently of expert- 
ence; that it is inherent and intuitive; something 


mind, Many who are not in sympathy with his the- 
ology will accept his conclusions on this subject. I 
cannot accept them, 

I believe every change mast have.a cause,—because 
І am unable to transcend human experience,—because 
experience has never acquainted us with events that 
were not determined by preceding events. An event 
is a manifestation of force.” We bave never known 


followed by some equivalent manifestation of force; 
and the belief that every change must have a 
cause," ів, as Fiske well says, the belief that force 
as manifested to our consclousness can neither rise 
out of nothing, nor lapse into nothing,—can neither 
be created nor annihilated; and the negation of thia 
belief ia unthinkable, since to think it would be to 
perform the impossible task of establishing in thought 
an equation between something and nothing,... 
We must therefore, to a certain extent, accept the 
Hamiltonian doctrine that our belief in the necessity 
and universality of causation ів due to an original 
impotence of the conceptive faculty; save that an ul- 
timate psychological analysis obliges us to regard this 
original impotence as simply the obverse of our ina- 
bility to transcend our experience,” 

Here is another quotation, from Lewes’ Problems 
of Life and Mind: The very fact of our being com- 
pelled to judge of the unknown by the known,—of our 
irresistibly anticipating that the future course of events 
will resemble the past,—of our Incapacity to believe 
that the same effect should not follow from the same 
causes,—thie very fact is а triumphant proof of our 
having no ideas not acquired through experience, If 
we had à priori ideas, these, as independent of and su- 
perlor to all experience, would enable us to judge the 
unknown according to some other standard than that 
of the known. But no other standard is possible 
for us." 

The belief that any particular change must have a 
cause is without doubt universal, for the reasons 
given in the admirable statements quoted from Fiske 
and Lewes, But there іа no reason for the notion 
that the belief in the universality of causation ia every- 
where found among men, Savages have no such be- 
lief; neither have &hildren. Indeed it is confined to 
the comparatively few who are accustomed to think- 
Ing and reasoning on scientific and philosophic sub- 
jects, That it Is an inherent bellef or certainty is 
an assumption which Mr. Cook cannot sustain, even 
though it has the support (as every error has) of 
some great names of the past, 

But the dogmatic assertions of Hle Lectureship” 
on the subject—a mere repetition of the beliefs, and, 
in some Instances, of the phraseology of metaphysi- 
clans of past centuries, characterized by him as In- 
controvertible truths"—are greeted by a Boston au- 
dience as though these statements were not only pro- 


discoveries of the Rav, Joseph Cook, destined to rev- 


.olutionize all existing systema of philosophy! It is 


possible, however, that the clear-headed thinkers of 
Boston do not joln in applauding the ''incontroverti- 
ble truths" of the reverend gentleman. It ів barely 
possible; Indeed, that some of the cultured men and 
women whose presence in the city help to entitle Вов- 
ton to its distinction for thought and learning, and to 
its proud appellation of Athens of America," do not 
even honor the champion of a decaying theology 
with thelr attendance! ' B. F. U, 


AN EXOELLENT WAY TO ORGANIZE. 


The following printed circular was issued by 
frienda of the National Liberal League at Ithaca:— 


IrHACA, N. T., Oct. 18, 1877. 

Dear Bir,—It ів proposed to organize in Tompkins 
County an Auxillary Liberal League, to codperate 
with the National Liberal League in its effort **to ac- 
complish the total separation of Church and State,“ 
and secure this by Constitutional amendment. 
Prompt action la desirable that the local organization 
may be represented In the convention of the National 
League, to be held in Rochester on the 26th, 27th, 
and 23th Inst. 

If the above object meets your approval, you are 
Invited to attend a meeting at the office of M. E. 
Bishop, Wilgus Block, on Friday, the 19th inst., at 
T P.M. Please extend this invitation t^ any others 
who, In your judgment, would eympathize with the 
movement. Respectfully, 

WM. A. ANTHONY, MERRITT KING, 
Jonn E. Вкква (Danby), WM. KINNE, 


M. E. BISHOP, B. P. MACKOON, 

D. W. BURDICK, J. O. MARSE, 

O. 8. ENSIGN, D. B. Мовтох (Groton), 
* WILLARD FISKE, J. E. OLIVER, 

*I8AAC FLAGG, * C. C. SHACKFORD, 


JoHN WINSLOW, 
The віх names marked with asterisks are those of 


necessitated by the very constitution of the human 


a manifestation of force that was not preceded and ` 


foundly true and of vast importance, but brilliant 


Professors in Cornell University, Our informant 
wrote on October 16 that "the prospect now la that 
we ohall have в large meeting that will overflow the 
private office and adjourn to a hall in the same 
building,” 

This ів в most admlrable way to organize а local 

auxiliary Liberal League, and furnishes an excellent 
example for imitation elsewhere. Local agitation 
alone can bring the great principles at stake home to 
the minds and consciences of the people; and it will 
be all the more timely and beneficial, if (as we hope) 
the Rochester Congress shall prove to be successful 
in its noble alm. Let the hext Annual Congress find 
the liberals of the county widely and thoroughly 
organized. This year there has hardly been time to 
secure this important result, and we can hardly hope 
for more than' a prosperous initiation of the great 
movement contemplated; but next year a larger 
harvest may be fairly expected, if those who compre- 
hend and appreciate the vital ideas of the Liberal 
League movement are alive to thelr manifest duty. 
Who will not help in à cause во pure, unselfish, and 
Inspiring? _ 
P.8,—We are Informed, though not yet officially, 
that the meeting above called resulted in the forma- 
tlon of & new Liberal League and election of dele- 
gates to Rochester. 


Communications. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
EDITOR оғ THE INDEX :— 

I have а word to say, with reference to а notice of 
Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography which appeared 
in the second number of the Radical Review, and, as 
usual, turn to TRE [INDEX when I wish to speak with 


freedom. 
Tam N to confess а disappointment that 
thia notice should have been published in a magazine 


professedly liberal, and am convinced that its ten- 
dency will be to confirm the already existing preju- 
dices entertained toward Miss Martineau, on account 
of her conclusions on theology. The reviewers of the 
Autobiography, who have condemned, qualified, or 
lamented the athelstic and materialistic views held 
by this eminent woman, have been quite excusable, 
in that they spoke thelr own blases through organs 
which are decidedly biased. One, however, expected 
better things out of our new Radical Review. ; 

“J. W. C." begins the notice by saying that he has 
been compelled to choose to write principally for 
those who have not read the book, warning away 
those who have“; and also ‘that his opinion of the 
book would avail the reader very little, whereas а 
brief compendium might be of real service, and lead 
to the purchase and perusal of one of the most Inter- 
eating autobiographles that was ever written." 

The reviewer then proceeds to present a compen- 
dinm, in a very succinct and interesting manner, but 
from first to last colors it with his own “opinion,” 

Although a great admirer of Miss Martinenu, I still 
endeavor to avoid that intensity of friendship which 
characterizes the lady who has prepared the memo- 
rials attached to the Aut aphy, and who re- 
celves from J. W. C." a severe rebuke for “hating 
them who hate her friend." I can bear to hear the 
truth, however unpleasant it. may be, concerning 
my idol» in literature, provided there is a certainty 
that it is told without prejudice or bias. 

I make no issue with “J. W. C.“ ір regard to his de- 
sire that the portion of the Autobiography containing 
the censorious treatment of notable people had been 
burned before it ever saw the light," If there be 
truth in the treatment, sa he admits there doubtless 
is," I see no reason why Miss Martineau should not 
speak herthought. She gained many great qualities 
by herolc endeavors, and could excuse nothing slip- 
shod in great people. She was so transparent that 
she could forgive no sham, по uncompromising she 
could have no ун уз with politic timidity. I 
fancy each Individual haa the right to admire or con- 
demn this portion of the book. 

I also quite agree with the reviewer In the remark 
pertaining to the high opinion In which she held her 
friend Mr. Atkinson. I discover noth in bia let- 
ters which could cause such a mind as Harriet Mar- 
tineau's to turn to him for instruction. This is as 
puzzling to me, as is her faith in the power of mes- 
meriam.,  * 

My firet issue with “J, W. C.“ arises when, after 
calling in question the reliabllity of Miss Martineau’s 
memory of certain transactions, he says: But they 
are generally such as she was quite willing to forget’’; 
and truth and poetry would describe har Autobiog- 
raphy almost as well as Goethe's.“ That an old 
woman's memory ia often untrustworthy le true; 
that Miss Martineau's was во, ів very likely true; but 
in the light of her life-long reputation for conacien- 
tious truth-speaking, It sounds very unjust to accuse 
her of forgetting wilfully. It ls a euper-pollte way 
of saying that which ordinarily polite people call a 
convenient memory when Богема lying. 

Next, I cannot read “J. W. C.'s" remarks upon 
the part of the Autobiography relating to the con- 
nection of Harriet Martineau with the anti-slavery 
movement In America quite patiently. He says, 
after having ex the opinion that she was in 
no such danger of physical violence as she ned 
for ber sympathy with the principles.of the abolition- 
ists, that some of her frienda deserved better of her 
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than they got“; that even Dr. Channing ls damned 
with faint praiee; that he was a Unitarian, and 
therefore Miss Martineau was unconsclously obliged 
to take him down’’; that she assumes almost solely 
for herself the credit of his action in the Abner 
Kneeland matter; ahd concludes that for Harriet 
Martineau to teach Dr, Channi anything about re- 
ligious liberty 1з an unqualified absurdity.’ 

Mise Martineau certainly does take down" Uni- 
tarlanism in a manner that is really enjoyable toa 
thorough-golog’radical, showing up its inconsistencies 
in such a clear light, It Is no wonder that a thorough- 
folng Unitarian is a little stung. Bat I cannot be- 

eve that she would take a man down because he was 
a Unitarian. She would, as nearly as I can judge of 
her, be as severe upon an athelatif he fell short of 
her ideal reformer; and І claim that Harriet Mar- 
tineau could teach even во great а man as Dr. Chan- 
ning something about religious liberty, for she had at- 
tained to a freedom of thought alinost without par- 
allel in the world, and was untrammelled by any sort 
of creed or sect. 

Now comes the part of the notice which tallies 
with all the religionist's reviews of the Autobiog- 
raphy, and which ís offensive to those who sre in 
sympathy with Miss Martineau's views, and which 
serves to deepen the shadow cast upon an illustrious 
woman's name, reflected from the religious prejudices 
of the masa of Mankind. “J, W. C," says: Al- 
most every reviewer of Miss Martineau calls her an 
atheist, But she denies that she is *atheistic She 
affirms her bellef In a first cause." "This із mislead; 
ing, and much like the religionist’s trick of mak- 
ing the Bible aupport the revelations of sclence. 
“J. W. C." knows that Harriet Martineau was an 
Atheist їп the common acceptation of the term, for 
she distinctly says, In the Atkinson lettera" : There 
{a no theory of а God, of an author of Nature, of an 
orlgin of the universe, which la not utterly repugnant 
to my faculties; which із not to my feelings во ir- 
reverent as to make me blush; so misleading as to 
make me mourn." 

То deny, then, that Miss Martineau із an atheist ls 
to show a white feather of -timidity on the part of a 
liberal Christian. It is as if tho reviewer sald to 
himself; ‘It won't do to allow the world to consider 
this woman a disbellever in a God; this woman 
whose conduct was irreproschable, Whose life was 
one long, loving effort to benefit the world.“ 

*Athelst, was she?" asks this reviewer; “I think 
not, seeing that she conceived the world to be ad- 
vanelng under a law of p „and so,belleved not 
In з first cause only, but iu а final cause; In ‘one far- 
off, divine,’ not event nor consummation, but society 
still gradually unfolding." 

What does she say? In a letter to her friend, Mr. 
Atkinson, she writes: "As to what my present views 
are, when clearly brought to the focus of expression, 
they are just these: I feel a most reverential sense 
of something wholly beyond our spprehension, Неге 
we are in the universe! This is all we know; and 
while we fee] ourselves in this isolated раць with 
obs before and bebind, we must feel that there 
is something above and beyond us. If that some- 
thing were (as people mean by that word and I 
am confident it is not), he would consider those of 
us the noblest who must have evidence in order to 
believe; who сап walt and learn rather than rush 
into aupposltion," 

Why cannot the reviewers allow Miss Martineau 
to speak а word for herself on this matter? Pletlets 
are dissatisfied with her disbelle! in their idea of a 
God, and call her athelst; and other pietlsts, no bet- 
ter satisfied, deny that she is one, No one seems 
quite content to let the religions bellefs and unbeliefa 
of thls woman be secondary to her great literary and 
philanthropic work, Atheist! Infidel! these terms 
are tauntlugly alluded to, or treated as things that 
must be regretted in connection with an otherwise 
Illustrious career; or must be tortured into meanings 
that shall better please the multitude, This is the 
clinging talnt of an intolerance begotten of our crude 
religious notions, and partakes but little of that 
broad, comprehensive, scientific religion of which 
you, Mr. Abbot, are the prophet. 

One thing more. J. W. C." says that he for 
one cannot reconcile the self-mastery of Miss Mar- 
tineau with her necessarian ethica"; that she won 
her peace largely through her industry.” I have 
read very carefully the portion of the book which re- 
lates to her study of the necessarian doctrine, and by 
her own words I for one can reconcile the ‘peace that 
passes my understanding“ to these ethics. I can do 
no other in the light of such lan e as this: I 
can truly say that, if 1 have had tho blessing of any 
avaliable strength under sorrow, perplexity, sickness, 
and toil, duriog a life which has been anything but 
easy, it is owing to my repose upon eternal and irre- 
versible laws, working in every department of the 
universe, without any interference from any random 
will, human or divine," '*My life has been (what- 
ever else) a very busy one; aud this conviction of the 
invariable action of fixed laws has been the main- 
spring of my activity. When it lu considered that, 
according to the necessarian doctrine, no action falla 
to produce effects and no effort can be lost, there 
seems every reason for the conclusion, which I have 
no doubt їз the fact, that true necessarians must be 
the most diligent and confident of all workers.“ 

Harriet Martineau was u great woman, not without 
human weaknesses and faults. Нег heroic inde- 
pendence, however, in promulgating the results of a 
free, broad, far-searching Investigation of the vexed 
problems concerning God, duty, immortality, are во 
exceptional and praiseworthy, that I for one feel it 
an Insult to her memory when others attempt to do 
what she never would do for herself; that is, to 
“trouble her spirit to vindicate itself or be under- 
stood.“ AMELIA W. ВАТЕ. 

MILWAUEEE, Oct, 11. 


THE MORAL OUTLOOK. 


The question of moral influence among the class 
of Liberalists in our land is a matter of such mo- 
ment as should claim the sober consideration of all. 
Confident that the freedom-loving of all orders can 
but appreciate for good the motives by which these 
lines are penned, they will undoubtedly accept in 
kindness the offering we bring. 

On the part of the church-inclined there exists a 
sort of random impression that liberaliam and im- 
morality аге, as a Churchman remarked the other 


day, “Sin twisters,” and that where you find the 


one vou find the other, and by no means can they be 
easily divorced, since their affinities are so intimately 
blended.” 

With all such the opinion seems quite prevalent 
that moral worth la only found in ite relation with 
the Church and in Its connection with its creed. 

Now ls this necessarily the case? Is it an ахіо- 
matic truth even ln а limited degree? The question 
ia worthy of Investigation, Can it be a sensible con- 
clasion in the judgment of fair-minded men of av- 
erage integrity for truth? Because a man holds, as 
honestly he may, to sentiments of a most enlightened 
and liberal character in matters of religion, deviating 
from the old Orthodox ruts, le it to become a fact 
that for this his character shall be tainted in all com- 
ing time? Willit be found by the test of common- 
sense and ordinary experience that freedom of 
thought and immorality are in any real sense neces- 
sarily blended, or hold any affinity for evil with each 
other? Impossible. The proposition Is certainly 
most untenable and wide of the mark, On the av- 
erage scale of morala in humanity, facts will not 
sustain the charge, as moral conduct iu man із not a 
special attribute to be clalmed by clan Isolation. 

And yet In this opinion they are sustained by their 
own authorities. t us вее. 

Morality, viewed from an Orthodox stand-point, 
holda a vitally contrasted outline, if seen through 
rational perceptions. To a trained conscience moral- 
іх becomes a fatal failare unless tinged in the blood 
of the crucified,—it has no value іп the errands of 
life to any poor soul unless linked to an atoning sac- 
rifice of a blood offerlng. Trained to believe a senti- 
ment во august and fearful, they tremble in terror 
before the throne of the mysterious, and learn to be- 
little even the semblance of morality short of an Im- 
maculate origin in the blood of a God. 

This brief synopsis covers the ground of divinit 
во far as the views of morslity are concerned. 
Hence the doctrine taught by our wise divines, that 
“s strictly moral man, if not a believer іп the atone- 
ment, is, of all others living, the most fearfully dan- 
gerous being In his influence, that can mingle in the 
society of sinful men.“ 

These are gravely serious considerations addressed 
to rational minds in a world so full of manly posal- 
bilities. If true essentially, what a fearful foreclo- 
sure portends to all the aspirations and glories illumi- 
nating this active world of ours, — the en of the 
gods“ to become the abode of woe, the activities of 
moral genius and greatness, to be doomed to the 
fiery agonles of the eternally damned! And this is 
bat the faintest dream of the terrible reality! A 
foreclosure ‘‘mild in ita claims as compared with the 
dignity of Delty.“ And this le the foundation of 
Christian morality, only too feebly stated. "This, the 
august tribunal that impeaches, indicts, and con- 
demns a morality on the other aide, innocent only of 
blood. Human reason, as the offspring of experi- 
ence and trathfal cogitations, and morality, as the 
conscience-rule of life'a sober duties, are by this ter- 
rible arbiter to be branded as “‘traltorous machins- 
tions“ In the universe of a personal God. 

To all this, an enlightened and free religious senti- 
ment enters her sober and fearless protest,—since in 
this free land no one class of mortals have special 
rights to assume dictatorial prerogatives for them- 
selves, and hurl the firebrand of desolation among 
the reat of humanity. A more hamane instractor 
tells us of a morality that is more genial іп its char- 
acter and better sulted to the universal yearnings of 
man's nature. Pure morality as a rule of right ів 
the nataral religion of social beings, and ls endowed 
with an inspiration that is impressed on all things 
excellent; so that no sensible being can question the 
power and influence of real worth In human charac- 
ter. That portion of man’s conduct which is not 
based on moral good has but little to insure for it 
substantial award in the fair jadgment of mankind, 
while true moral worth is a quality universally be- 
loved, and under no circumstances, whether in or 
out of Church relations, will ever pass at а discount, 
No matter to what depths of degradation a poor 
mortal may consign himself, he will ever look up 
with imploring sensibilities into the eye of pitying 
humanity for relief, to come through moral renova- 
tion if it comes at all; and as a fallen outcast even, 
he never falls to approve the morally good, while in- 
volved in the basest evil. 

Indeed morality has its foundation lald deep in the 
heart of the social fabric, and instinctively formu- 
lates for human society the only code of organic 
order consistent with the harmony of the race, or 
adapted to the regulation of individual character. 
And this condition of things originated not in super- 
natural revelations and Bibles, but !n that original, 
conscious moral rectitude man sustaina to man, and 
this before Bibles or revelations began. 

Goodness and morality, then, must have always 
been necessarily inseparable in the transactions of 
human society. Hence the really good man, under 
а sense of the morally true, asks not what his God 
will do or demand, but, rather, what is right Р and, 
код by truth-inepiring reason, dares the right to 

," This is all. A God of reason will ask no more, 
can ask no less. 

But the history of the Church has signally failed 


te produce an unquestionable standard of correct 
morality suited to an Intelligent public mind, Car- 
nage, blood, usurped authority, blind zeal and super- 
stitlons, leading to the practically immoral, have 
blurred the finer perceptions of man, yielding in re- 
turn only doubt and derision of her vain pretendings. 
It is hard to understand how a morality having ite 
foundation In blood could work ont other resulta. 

And yet charity would forbid us to doubt the pre- 
sumptive moral goodness of individuals ss such in 
the Church, or querulously arraign the motives for 
good of the general mass of her otherwise intelli- 
gent religious teachers, But the calm and rational 
instincts of humanity, in its canvass for the just, the 
pure, the good, and holy, must and ever will revolt 
against the pagan conception of a God dying for 
man, or that innocent blood could alone rescue from 
sin. With what humility thoughtful man bows his 
head |n sadness over such a picture of gloom as the 
past has palnted for us! Yet nothing less could ba 
expected, from the childhood of our race, and the 
necessarily slow unfoldinga of a higher order. In no 
age can man be better than the religion he has im- 
bibed, and no higher in morale than are his best per- 
ceptions of the loving, noble, just, and pure. 

In this age of intellectual culture and unrestricted 
inquiry for truth, what із the moral outlook for a free 
religion and the liberal cause in our land? Would 
it not be un worthy to ignore the questions here in- 
volved, or shrink from the scrutiny of interests which 
concern every one? Never before in the history of 
man has the world witnessed such cheering Indica- 
tions for the triumph of truth over error, of light over 
darkness, of science over auperstitlon, or of good over 
evil. An all-pervading sentiment of moral excellence 
in character ia the essential demand of our times, in 
order to Insurq a full and final triumph for liberal 
efforta as now being made. Will it do then to in- 
dulge In unmanly indifference aa to true moral worth 
in life and character? Isa really noble manhood of 
no moment in our estimates of life'a varied duties? 
Will it do even to submit to the indignity and too 
common tannt of moral indifference, and want of 
noble enthusiasm in а cause so self-sustaining and 
fnll of hopeful promise? Liberals are seldom 
charged, I belleve, with a want of Iptelligence, and 
will not suffer іп comparison with any other class of 
men. But is this the limit of our ambition, or this 
the summit of glory to which we aspire? Really, we 
have just reached the threshold of the grand temple 
that ls to be. Paganized Christianity has built her 
temples in the past, but now lt gives signs of decay, 
She has long been boastful] of her conquests in civil 
rule, and no less во of her power over conscience and 
the moral domain; but the limits of that power are 
nearly reached and must soon yield to a milder away. 
In her bewildering Christ adorations there has ex- 
isted but little of pitying commiseration for the poor 
questioning barbarian who asks for evidence to guide 
a rational falth. Investigation and reason have but 
very limited quarters in the house of the holy; hence 
her boasted morality must languish and die in the 
house of its friends. Come, now, let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord,” we grant is the most sensible 
and hopefal utterance that ever fell from the lips of 
Israel's God. But will “believers” admit reason to 
be a practical rule, if applied to thelr religion? If 
confiding mortals may approach a reasonable and 
reasoning God with argument, what may not be ex- 
pected in the evolutions of human eventa? Permit 
the liberal judgment of the age under the power of 
reason to ripen into a persistent porn for a higher 
standard of moral excellence and & nobler manhood, 
and nothing can limit the range for triumph over the 
waning fabric of religious superstition now prevail- 


Absolutely a great work ів to be done. It has been 
crowded upon the times in which we live, and should 
be done without hesitation or delay. Life ls short. 
The work is a labor of love, and demands the toll of 
the fleeting present. Euch, all, must cultivate the 
honest conviction that they have something of life'a 
work to do for the bettering of the lives of ourselves 
and those we shall soon leave behind. Thinking, 
reasoning, loving, with every kindly deed, with per- 
sistent energy, is the duty of all. Disseminating 
books, pamphiets, and papers of the beat and highest 
order, full of force, reason, and research, tending to 
the noble, good, and true, is a work that all may do 
with an unsparing hand, The eye and ear of all are 
turned шашчу to know what is to be the ontcome 
of this effort in the diffusion of a larger religious lib- 
erty for man. Our Christian friends of all orders are 
becoming disturbed and confused. Many of them 
аге exceedingly Inquisitive and desire a wider ran 
of liberty for religious thought and action, Early 
education haa been the bane of life in their religion 
to involve them In the superstitione, from which they 
find themselves powerleas of rescue except by a 

her intelligence. They feel the grasp of the in- 
aidious, for that binds them and they long for rellef. 
Honest, consclentious, and kind, they nevertheless 
feel the falsities of the past in a religion that has 
come down to them only to give unrest. The light 
of ecientific convictions galna ground every day, and 
the love of higher truth and freedom of bpinion per- 
vades the soul of soclety everywhere. Religious men 
are nelther few nor slow to percelve and cherish new 
moral truths when they are reasonably approached, 
and are the very clase to prize advanced ideas all the 
more when once obtained. Good men and true 
from all the churches of our land are found In greater 
numbers by far than generally supposed, who are in- 
clined to pursue the ways of reason. With myriads 
of such, the rubicon of error will soon be passed, and 
in the near future It will cease to be a crime to doubt 
the bloody cross and creeds and grasping authorit; 
of the “Church militant," Indeed, the progress o 
moral truth and right reason in this our dey is sur- 
prisingly grand and cheering to those interested in 
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the triumph of liberal ideas, All then must readily 
admit that a higher standard must exist in living 
deeds, not in prayers and blind falth, and that the 
worshippers at such в shrine will have reason for their 
guido, not the Christa and creeda of the past. The 

għt of all sober thought, then, leads to the golden 
opinion that tbe morality for which we plead muat 
and will in due time plant her foot on the solid rock 
of all reasonable truth, doubting nothing in the final 
sway of right over wrong, of living truth over decay- 
ing error, and that the sky will settle serene and 
clear over a better order of things. 

If these hints possess any value, let them find an 
echo in the life and good deeds of all; then we shall 
feel that life has not been a failure, —that in our en- 
deavor to bless others we have made ourselves the 
more happy. : G. W. W. 

GALEsBURY, III., Oct. 9, 1877. 


———— M 
AROUSING THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE. 


DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 

Your sped to all patriots and liberals," headed 
Wanted, в New Conscience Party," and your edito- 
rial entitled Natlonal Protection for National Citi- 
zens,” which subsequently appeared in THE INDEX, 
are brave and true to the liberal line. Like yourself, 
I endeavor to appreciate duly the trying position and 
the unavoidable policy of President Hayes, but I fear 
the attendant dangers through the opiate-influence 
on the national conscience. 

It Is useless to boast of the llberty and glory of the 
American Union In the presence of individuals who 
are denied the freedom of speech or political action, 
according as any mob may choose to pervert the 
forms of local law. or fail to respect the spirit or 
letter of national law. Thie is the precise condition 
of Republicans and opponents of confederate democ- 
racy in the Southern States. Itis in vain to offer as 
an apology to them for national desertion the re- 
stricted powers of the government; a government 
which faila to protect its defenders deservedly falle 
into contempt. The ties of allegiance are loosened; 
loyalty loses its virtue, and men of opposite princl- 
ples become political bed-fellows because the obliga- 
tions of conscience are performed at the risk of 
social intercourse, residence, or life in а community. 

The workingmen’s party is everywhere denounced 
as "radicalism in di se”; the independents are 
anathematized as “traitors’’; the reorganization of 
а Republican party would cause a reénactment of 
the deeds of violence which for so long a period dis- 
graced the land; the one-party minority rule is the 
order of the day, and within the minority the ‘‘prop- 
érty-holders" are the dictators. Is this the repu 
lican form of government Congress should guarantee 
to the several States? Or le 1t conducive to the high- 
est order of individual citizenship? ' Thoughtful 
meu will answer. In my opinion a political peonage 
of millions of voters forbodes no to the country, 
and will form the corner-stone of new and embarrass- 
Ing complications, threatening all national life, 

tie an Important factor of tha power of Roman- 
lem which is heartily in accord with democracy in 
name without the substance, It ls the foe of liberal- 
ism, and all wholesome political or commercial move- 
ment. It barters conscience for office and power, on 
the broad platform of “the end justifies the means.” 
The national conscience cannot be too thoroughly 
aroused, and THE INDEX із not one hour too soon in 
beginning the work. There will be scoffers and 
scorners,—the worldly-wise men who will murmur, 
pe as they did when the antl-slavery force was pul 
n motion, but who will gradually awaken to the 
wisdom of your course as events crowd upon them 
of startling significance. Let us hope that you ma 
be crowned with success in proportion to your md 
and the Rochegter Convention bear good fruit. 

Very respectfully, EMERSON BENTLEY. 
New ORLEANS, La. 


NO SEDE ISSUES. 


FLORENCE, Iowa, Oct. 13, 1877. 
Mz. Аввот:— 

БА open | the suggestions of Mr. Leland concern- 
ing the platform to be adopted at Rochester, I think 
that you are right. The woman question Is covered 
by the second principle; and to introduce the cur- 
rency controversy would be simply eulclde. The 
financial question must be kept out, or it will be the 
ruin of the secular party. Mr. Leland speaks of the 
great necessity of going in for „success.“ In this 
connection he calls for a radical expression of some 
kind concerning money." Is it possible that the 

mtleman ie not aware that success“ would be the 
ast thing obtainable with a platform containing such 
a "radical expression," especially if many of onr 
friends in the East hold the views which you seem 
to entertain about an ''honorable resumption of 
specie payments in 1879" ? Put а bullionist plank in 
the platform at Rochester, and, unless I much mis- 
take the temper of the West, the secular party can- 
not command any considerable vote here until thin 
money question has been settled“ for the right. 

With you, I trust that that ques‘ion will be settled 
before 1880; but І fear not. With you, I hold that 
the three principles so ably advocated by yourself, 
are of pressing importance, and cannot too soon 
have the careful, earnest attention of all thoughtful 
men and women; and I shall do all in my power to 
help on the eminently just cause of secularism. 

ut, while realizing all this, I cannot but think 
that the currency problem also demands equally care- 
ful and earnest attention. And that we must either 
leave that question to be settled by the existing par- 
tles, or we must adopt at Rochester a radleal ex- 
pression“ in favor of a currency adapted іо the needs 
of our present civilization. Such а currency, I need 
not pause to say, is not exclusively gold. But such a 
plank would estrange maay of our frlends in the 


East, and some at the West. So that I see no way 
but to ignore the question entirely, leaving the prob- 
lem to be settled in other ways. 

A “circulating medium" of fron, or lead, ог dis- 
monds, would be only a trifle more absurd than one of 
gold. There is no more reason why we should follow 
the example of the robber-founded and robber-gov- 
erned nations of Europe in this matter than in quea- 
Чопа pertaining to religion or politics, Upon this, 
as upon all other questions, we must do our own 
thinking. Authority is of no more welght In politl- 
cal economy then їп religion, Science and reason 
must guide us here ла elsewhere. We look back and 
laugh at those nations which used fron for currency. 
What shall the future say of our blind infatuation for 

ld? How many more ''crises," “panics,” and 

Black Fridays" do we need to wake us from our 


‘sleep? Are we forever to cling to the old traditious 


of the barbaric past? I lay no claims to fsr-seeing 
wisdom, but I confidently predict that this question 
will not be ''sei£led" before 1880," or 2880, unless 
it is settled in favor of Paper currency backed by the 
credit of the whole nation. 

I trust that in your broad catholicity of spirit, you 
will pardon my freedom of expression. Hoping that 
the bester Congress will be a complete success, I 
remain, most cordially and respectfully yours, 

E. C, WALKER. 


[The above is а striking proof of the necessity of 
sticking to the point at Rochester, and not attempt- 
ing to drag in side-issnes. If the money question is 
not settled by 1880, or if other questions then up for 
discussion demand a frank utterance, no national 
party onght to keep silence. But there is virtue as 
well as wisdom in waiting, and refusing to be tempted 
Into profitless and endless disputes. The three great 
principles of the ''Call" will be as much needed 
three years hence as now, while the money question 
at least may, and we hope will, be then a thing of 
the past. Mr. Walker's views on this question are 
doubtless as honestly and as tenaciously held as our 
own; and we as little seek to commlt him to ours as 
we should consent to be committed to his, Since the 
new party proposed cannot possibly enter actively 
into politics till 1880, the orly sensible course is not 
to raise questions prematurely which would inevi- 
tably defeat the whole movement, The liberals will 
test their own wisdom pretty effectually by their ac- 
tion in this respect at Rochester; and we anticipate 
noble things of them.—E»p.] 


öö—— — wͥ——— 
4 LETTER FROM PAREER PILLSBURY. 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich., Oct. 11, 1877. 
My DEAR Мв, Аввот:— 

Your favor of the 3d instant pursued me here. 
Ileft Concord а month since for a Weatern tour, 
longer or shorter, as circumstances or the logic of 
events" may seem to determine; but, probably, to 
remain most of the autumn and winter. 

Work such ав yours was never more needed in the 
nation than now, and never lesa desired ; and, pecun- 
farily, would never be, or have been, more poorly 
paid. The millennium of Moodyism is shutting down 
upon us, like another night closing in on a atarlesa, 
moonless midnight, aud must have ite period, under 
laws beyond al! human control. 

Do you observe how all sects are uniting, and, as 
far as possible, coóperating in the new revival tactics? 
Not only Quakers, but, last week in my town of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, even Shakers are welcomed 
to the platform performances, 

My father's nearest neighbors on both sides were 
Quakers, and excellent nelghbors too; but as we 
were strict Calvinistic Congregationalista, we were 
taught to regard them as d rous infidels; and all 
the more dangerous for their atrict morality and 
virtue, And as to the Shakers, we held them as 
only fallen angels from Quakerism, 

There is meaning to all this. There are some 
Liberal Congregational preachers now, as well as Uni- 
tarian, deceiving almost the very elect. Мапу Spir- 
Itualista and Free Religionista run after them, leavlug 
their own meetings to languish and dle. 

Not long slnce, I heard a devout Congregatlonallst 
describing his new and Liberal minister. At first,’ 
he sald, “we were almost afrald of him, his sermons 
were во much like the Unitarian ministers, and 
even some of the Spiritualist lectures. But in his 
prayers," he said, with a gladsome eatlefaction, “һе 
seta our hearts all at rest." I heard one of those 
prayers myself,—closed with solemn ascription to 
“God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!” And it 
was splashed with blood of atonement all the way 
through. 

Before me is Rev. Dr. Swing’s last Sunday ser- 
mon,—verbatim reported. And ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of it are exeellent,—superexcellent. Bat 
in its very last lines he says: Let us cast aside 
science, and throw ourselves anew on the assumptlona 
of religion!" Since Dr. Swing was tried for heresy, 
he has become the most popular Congregational or 
Preabyterian preacher not only in Chicago, but per- 
haps in all ‘the West, and many Liberale of all 
schools crowd his sanctuary. But in thia same 
discourse he speaks also of his ‘‘risen Christ,“ aa 
well аз exhorts us to cast aside sclence, and cling to 
the assumptions, the guessworks of religion. If 
those assumptlons“ be true, then is Dr. Swin 
the most dangerous preacher and most-to-be-dreade 
religious teacher In the Western hemisphere. 

lam glad you are still able to kee 
Never was TRE INDEX more needed than in the 
thick darkness of the present hour. The Free Relig- 


the field, - 


fous societies are drooping and dying almost every- 
where, and some, as you know, are already no more; 
and I hope the Convention at Rochester will take 
йр cognizance of these things. 

he actigities of the Church exceed any thing T 
ever witnessed before, and the success in many di- 
rections is grand harvest of seed sown. Were I in 
and of the Congregational Church and pulpit, ag 
once, the present prospect would be to шу һоре, 
sight; to my faith. fall fruition; and, donbtless, I 
should Ilve and die in that faith and hope. 

The zeal and devotion of the denominational 
churches are worthy the divinest of causes. And, 
better в, and to ua more important, they are 
worthy our most profound observance and imitation. 

It will not be practicable for me to attend your 
Rochester Convention; but, thanking you none the 
less sincerely for the invitation, Iam ever yours for 
all good word and work, PARKER PILLSBURY. 


— ————— — — 
THE CHELSEA LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


To тне EDITOR or TRE INDEX:— 

With the return of cooler weather and longer even- 
Ings the members of the League came together, with 
^ renewed desire for.united effort and secular reform. 
The warm months and summer vacations had re- 
duced assoclative effort; but the personal desire of 
the members to popularize a ''conscienee party,” in 
and outside of politics, furnished the motive for 
more individualistic but none the less needed props- 
gandism. А new pleasure appeared to animate the 
members as the season for renewed effort returned, 
and they promised themselves a larger satisfaction in 
the more concentrated labors of the League. 

Kier met accordingly at the home of J. 3. Dodge, 
74 Bellingham Street, Thursday evening, October 11. 
President Crandon congratulated the meeting on the 
appearance of so many members, notwithetanding 

e relaxing Influence of the summer and the Inclem- 
ent character of the evening. It promised well for 
the fature of the League, and the union of effort : 
so much needed against the growing tyrannies in 
Church and State. He supposed it was familiar 
knowledge to those present that & Congress of the 
National Liberal League was to be held at Rochester, 
N.Y., during the month, and read in support of the 
same Mr. Abbot's editorial on the want of ‘fa con- 
science party," in TRE INDEX of September 27,—all 
of which was conceded to embody the essential 
truths of liberalism of to-day. Mr. E. Turk was es- 
pecially pleased with the proposed national protec- 
Шоп to the national citizen," and thought such а 
polley, if carrled out in practical life, would com- 
mand the confidence of the ‘‘national citizen" of the 
United States. 

The logical апа political merits of such & party were 
discussed In a friendly conference, after which Mr. 
Wilcox moved that the Lesgue proceed to appoint 
del to attend the Libera! Congress at Rochester, 
М.Ү. The following gentlemen were elected accord- 
ingly: D. б. Crandon, Russell Marston, W. H. Ham- 
len, D. E. Mayo, J. H. W. Toohey. 

Adjonrned to Nov. 18. 

J. H. W. Тоонкү, Sec'y. 


THE HONESTY OF ATHEISTS vs, THE HON- 
ESTY OF THE CLEHGY. 


Mr, ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—Rev. J. H. Allen, a Baptist minister of 
Milledgeville, Ga., lately delivered a sermon in this 
place (Madison, Ga.) In which he expressed Мв 
doubts as to the possibility of an atheist being an 
honest man. In conversation with a brother clergy- 
man of his, I find it le the uniform opinion of this 
class of men that, if а man is an athelst, he is with- 
out Integrity, They contend that if a man is honest, 
he cannot be an atheist; and if he professes to be 
one, he is destitute of that probity which ennables 
humanity. 

Is there any psychological reason why the human 
mind cannot honestly embrace athelsm? John Wes- 
ley taught, contrary to the common opinion of the 
clergy, that mankind by nature were atheist, until 
educated out of it. After all that has been во 
plausibly written concerning ‘the innate idea of God’; 
after all that has been sald of Its being common to 
all men, In all ages and nations, it does not кирст 
that man has naturally any more Idea of God than 
апу of the beasts of the field; he has no knowl 
of God at all. Whatever change may afterwards be. 
wrought by his own reflection, or education, he ів, 
by nature, a mere atheist.” —John Wesley, Vol. II., 
sermon С. 

Is it historically true that atheists as a class are 
proverbially dishonest, and less true to the obliga- 
tions of soclety, than Christians ? 

An article from your pen on this subject will 
doubtless be pom to many of your readers. 

Respectfully, A. A. B. 

[We assure our good friend Dr. B. that nn "article" 
of length on this subject is scarcely posalble, The 
question is simply one of experience. We happen to 
know many athelats, and thelr honesty la the most eyl- 
dentfact about them. All we can do ‘в to bear honest 
testimony ourself to this fact, and advise everybody 
to turn a deaf ear to the à príori dogmatism which 


denlea the fact in the broad blaze of truth, —Ep.] 


MISTRESS,—''Yes, it is above the average. By- 
— [to first boy], what ів the meaning of aver- 
age? 

First Boy—"'Please, m, don't know." 

Second Boy—"‘A thin hens lay on." 

Mistress—''Noneense] What do you mean?“ 

Second Boy—''Why, father says our hens lay four 
eggs а day—on an average." а 
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G. N . Frothin ham, B. F. Under- 


wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet 


к discussion at the Business 
g on the Practical Methods and 


Doe ы 
%о speak. 


Proceedings of Tenth Annual Me 
img, 1877. 40 centa, (Four or mares 35 
cents ench.) Contains Besaya by Rev. Wm. 
R. Alger, on “Steps towarda Religious 

manclpation In Chrl-tendom," and by 
C. D. B. Milla, Esq., on “Internal Dangers 

Wto Free Thought and Free Religion": Ad- 
dresses by О. B. Frothingham, Wm. Henry 
Сонку Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J, L, Dudley, 

and T. W. Higginson; and tenth annual 

reports of the Executive Committee, Trens- 
urer, etc, 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


‘These pnblicationa are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporte 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 18 
quite limited. Orders by mad may be ad- 
dressed either ‘Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Masa. 


WM. J. POTTER, Sec, Р. B. А. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afürmatione" 
and “Modern Principles," Ми, CHARLES 
DARWIN, autbor of "The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," gays, lu а letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read "Твотне FOR THE TIMES,' and I admire 
them from my inmoat heart; and 1 agree to 
almost every word." New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2,—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Prothingham, exposes thedebasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 8,.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and tho New Testaments, New Edition, 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4, —Cchrisiian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracta. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—**God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 conta; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No.6,—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
. 00. 


— 


No. 7.—*Compnulsory Education,” by 
F. k. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price Б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 9.— The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous cbarac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distributa it, in packages of from 
five to ona rod copias, 


Noii.—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern science upon tbe idem of God. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 12.—Je Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. Е. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
91.00. 


Мо.13.—©п the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 14. А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
oopies §1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STEERT, 
Nostou, Mass, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general Intelligence witb respect 
to religion: 

To foster а nobler spirit and quicken в higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indl- 
vidoal: 


To enbatitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholiclty 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 

* ecclosiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX із special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucational institutions of tbe United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct nid by helping to incresse the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thonghtfal character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting carrespond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
Improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town througbont the coun- - 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TEHNMS. 


The price of THE INDEX ie Three Dol- 
йаг» а year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at tbe 
same rate for shorter periods, АП remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each сазе. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE INDEX --OCTOBER 25, 1977. 


(CHRISTIANITY AND INFI-| ROUND VOLUMES 'OF THE 155 te $77 а Week to Agents, 
DELITY! INDEX for . 


4 DISOUBBION BETWEEN 


Rev. G. Н. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. М. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker. 


SUBJECTS DISCUBSED: 


Part I. The Relative Services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 


Part II. The Relative Services of Christlan- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part III. Is there a stronger probability that 
the Bible ів divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 


A thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mail for One 
Dolar. Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 
Msher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


(lucorporated under the lawa of Mass.) 


THIS SOCIETY presenta the simplest and 
cheapest method for making provision for 
the families of members in the event of de- 
cease, that has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic. E 


The membership may include nearly all 

persons of both sexes, who are not intem- 
rate or of feeble condition, but will be 

vided into three classes, viz, :— \ 

Class No. t,—For sound, temperate per- 
sons. 

Class No, 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
atalners. 

Class No. 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend daily to 
their цеца! avocatlons. 

This arrangement is equitable for all, and 
the expense the same to enter either class. 
Applications are now recelved daily. Send 
fer circular 

Persons who desire to become members, 
will plense send their full address to the Sec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent. 


Agents—both Ladies and Gentlemen 
are wanted as Canvassers in every 
Town aud Village. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Secretary, 
New BEDFORD, Mass. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can peruso this hook without re- 
apect for the learning, mental honesty and 
sli in the statement of his convictions, 
sessed by the author, and for the essen- 
Ui integrity and D ot 
his spirit." —Springfteld. Rep! 

"A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, atudled thorovgh- 
ly, reflected patiently....1¢ la a modol of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style."— Boston. Globe. 


THE CHILD'8 BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Du 
ооовякя, 12mo, Cloth, 81.50. 


Мот food for babes," but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
Ke With Frontisplece. Cloth, 


“Tho Parables are so retold as to absurb 
the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It 18 ір style and thought a su- 
perfor book, aud will intereat alike young 
and old.'—Z:on's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 

Frontisplece. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives tbe sublimest 
lessons of manhood in the M er language 
of a child.“ -Springſteld Hep: б 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. Iamo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANBCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
Btudles of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Faller, the Brook Farm Commu- 
alty, etc. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
tralt of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER, 6yo. 
With Portralc, $3.00. 


The New York Tribuna closes a four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up а remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, lilustrating the 
pane importance of the Mr xulanic Idea in 
he New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism, 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 


1 9 7 Ө, 


Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 
resa at the purchaser's expense. Price 


inadvance. Address INDEX, 251 
Street, Boston. 
Miss DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 


ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES AND OHILDREM, at I n-on- 
Hudson, will re-open on Monday, Bept. 17, 
1877. Miss Devereux refers, among others, 


to the following gentlemen: Rev, Orville 
Dewey, Sheffield, „; Mr. A. C. Richards, 
rvin „N. T.; Mr. Н. R. Bishop, Irving- 
X. : Mr. John E. Williams, а. Met. 
Bank, N.Y.; Mr. Wm, H. Orton, Pres. 
. Telegraph Co., N. X.; Mr. Moses Н. 
Grinnell, N. 


T H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal оў Radicalism and Freethought. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGII. 


PUBLISHED WEEELF. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Sen t-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
— — Post-Offica order, for 83.00. É 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking ! 


Send 3-cent saoup for E, C. Walker's 
CATALOGUE of Freethought and Scientific 
books, pamphlets, tracts, photographe, etc., 
etc.; 3-cent stamp for“ Patriotic Address" of 
the National Liberal League; 60 cts. for Saven 
Lectures by Col R. Ө. Ingersoll, and Е, E. 
Abbot's „Truths for the Times" and "Ohbrist- 
lan Amendment"; and 50 cta. for Huxley's 
three Lectures on evolution, “Two Hundred 
Questions without Answers,“ Underwood's 
“Intluence of Christianity 29 Civilization,” 
and a 8 of Col. Ingersoll. Ad- 
dress E. C. LKER, FLORENCE, Iowa, 
P. O. Box 50. 


QOCTAVIUS BROOKS FRUTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN, 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTHINGHAM, 75 cents. 


A clear and effective presentation of what 
is known as Rationalism in Religion in an 
analysis, by an admirer of acknowledged 

enius, of the life and work of one its 
eading teachers. 

“A brillant and appreciative essay."— 
Boston Post. 

“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in в strong, clear light."— 
Christian. 

Bent 1 * on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. - 


E 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 
By THEODOME PARKER. 


With a Biographical Bketoh by HANNAH E. 
STEVENGON, and an In uction by 
O. B. FROTHINGHEAM, 


12mo, Cloth extra, 91.00; in Ра 
4 Covers, 91.00. ' qr 


The present volume contains в great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and ít is belleved 
that the old frienda of the author, and many 
others who, since Ша time, haye become io- 
terested in the р of liberal opinions 
in religion, wil welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition, 

Sent par pain оп receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


ЕВЕЕ RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Oficeat 231 Washington t., Boston, Mass., 


for THRAOTS, 
I. TAXATION OF CHUROH PROPFERTT, by 
James Parton. б cts.; ten, 30 cta.;. 


one hundred, $1.50. 
II. TuHEBIBLEANDBOIENMOE,by John Weiss. 
IO, TuHESYMPATHY ОУ ласо MY T. W. 


n. Enlarged 

IV. TRANSOENDENTALIBSM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before publisbed. 

V, THE PUBLIO SOHOOL QUSMTION, ав under- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 
(Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 
American citizen (F. E. Abbot). o 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 13 
and 20, 1876. 

VI. How SHALL We КЕЕР BUNDAY? Ап 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 3. Bunday in Church 
tory. 8. Sunday in Maasachu- 
aetta Laws. 4. The Worki an's 
Sunday. By Charles К. pple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm. C, Gannett, 

Nos. IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 cta.; one hundred, $3. 

REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 

2 Еу (Ten for 80 cts.; one hundred, 
PuoOEEDINGS OF THE F. R. А, ANNUAL 
MrzETINON for 1872, "13, 74, 78. 85 cta, 
each; for 1878 and '77 40 cents; four for 


$1,00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIOION, 
в volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. Н. A, platform. $1.50. 


F. O. VICKERY, Augusta, 


А CHEAP OFFER. 


4 COMPLETE BET of INDEX TEACTS, 
from No, 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any addreas on the prepayment of 80 ските. 


Address THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington 8t., Boston, Maas 
то BOOK-BUYERR. 
Pleaseexamine the revised list of POPU- 


LAR BOOKS on the te side of this 
e 181 OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 
Boaton. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- | the 


Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 

EDNESDAY, Sept, 19, 1877. For Ciroular 

and information apply to 
ATH'L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Maas. 


M ADAME FOY'S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity every year, izod 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made, For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers, Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 
Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(German) ' ERZIEHUNOS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 


(English) “Тик New EDUCATION," А 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene іп Home and Bcbool Per 
year, 60 cents. 


(English) The “New Ednuoation" TEACTS. 
Nos, land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or sasorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of а cent stamp. 


Соор PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. АНВОТ, 
Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A POPULAR LITERARY PA- 
PER. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
А Monthly Review of Literature. 


31.50 РЕН YEAR. 


The low price of the ІлтевАВУ WORLD 
puta it within the reach of all. 


The LITERARY WORLD із now in its eighth 
fe and has won a high position among the 
\terary authorities of America. It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted exclusively to books, is comprehen- 
sive in Its views of current literature, and 
absolutely independent in its judgments, 
Its usefulness to all who are inverested in 
literature is conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing testimonials from the most eminent 
literary judges. 


We do not know of any publication that 

ives so much valuable information and 

onest criticism of books in so compact and 
cheap form as this,,..It deserves a wide 
с ation, and all interested in books and 
literature will find its perusal of great ad- 
vantage.—Afanchester (V. H.) Daily Mirror. 

Itis now а journal which neither the rest 
of the literary world, nor hardly any one 
else who is anybody of any consequence, can 
verg well do without. Its purpose, plan, 
and preparation alike entitle it to a hearty 
and substantial welcome.— The South. 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
BOX 1183, BOSTON. 
ET” Specimen copies sent free. 


Hu ow SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 


as an 
ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TwEkNTY-FiVE DOLLARS, a stil! larger 
Certificate of Membership аз a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Libera! League than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of It. 


The fav extracts from the Constitu- 
Hon of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

AmTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall рау 
one dollar into the tre all ve entitled 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
Becre as an anoual member of the Na- 
tional beral ue. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificata as alife-member. All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
€ charter-members or the National Liberal 

е. 

ARTICLE V.—. . Au charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
League, and all duly accredited delegates 
from local auxiliary Liberal Leagues о! - 
аосотйап 6 with tbe provisions 
of thin Constitution, shall be entitled to 
geata and votes In the Annual Congress, 
Annual members of the National Libera} 
League shall be entitled to seat, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
$31 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R 6 A N IZ EI! 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of r by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal e, will be promptly 
sent on application, according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


AzTIiOLE XIII.—The Board of Directors 
shal) have authority, as often as they receive 
a written application signed by ten or more 

rsons and accompanied by ten d 

ue в charter for the formation of а local 
beral League. 
XV.—Local suxiliary Liberal 
es organized under charters issued by 
ard of Directors shall Фе absolutel: 
independent in the sdministration of theft 
own local affaira. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be АЗОР to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient coöperation of the 
Troest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. Al! votes of 
the Aunual Congress and all communica- 
Попе of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no wore authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 

AXTICLE XVL—Every local auxíliary Lib- 
eral League organi in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
tary and ‘Shires other soumbers as delegates 
t an other mem as de 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper, Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal League, 


they will, if Меру framed,make a fine 
ornament for any ball. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
281 Washington Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


Tho new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
pw League to the people of the United 
tates, ; 


2. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

8. PROTEST Of the 06 Against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 

5. ExTRACTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

Thia ia the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great impending contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion, It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTER, and bas been published expresdiy 
tor qaos distribution by earnest frien 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal. Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, эв an excollent auxiliary ip 
their local agitation, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare coat of paper, 
press-work, and postage, on the following 
terms ;— 


the 


IT 


FIVE HUNDRED 

ONETHOUSAND “ 
N, B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by express at the expense of rhe pur- 


chaser, without an ERIT" e. 
ALL AGUE 


Address NATIO: 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars а Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLuME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 410. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE "PATRIOTIO ADDRESS." 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
prinolple that the State oan be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Ohurch: in other words, that the natural 
reason snd conscience of mankind are а sufficient guaran- 
tee of а happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civ] community, 
and that free popular government must prove а failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, во long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religions rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


Б. Ohristlans possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, matorialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsta, pantheista, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in striot accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


Т. Any Infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national orime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


В, Those who labor to make the laws protect more Taith- 
fally the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ега in the true sense of the word, and aot In the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one claas of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to their впсоваз, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and andermine this free government, 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Ugious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth ге- 
apecting religion; while violation of these rights, by aheck- 
ing the free movement of mind, poatpones the triumph 
of trath ovor error, and of right over wrong. 


11, No religion сап be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
Hf it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion oan be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohurch teaches good morals, of which justice is a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if 16 does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages оп the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as t is weak. 


18, Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Oonstitation is no respecter of persons and no reapeoter of 
churches; ita sole office in to establish olvil soolety on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subrerts the Oonstitntion by underminíng tbe tunda- 
mental idea on which it is built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AJ A AUBSTITUTE FOE THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 

Sworion 1.— Neither C nor any State shall make 
any law ecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree а union of 
Church and State,or ting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage Any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abrid the freedom of 
эроген ог o£ e press,or the right of people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION $,—No religions test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or ва a 8 to any offüce or 
public trust, in any Btate, No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or diequaitied fot the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give ovidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any vm 
he orshe may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rect to the парро of any religious society or body of 
which he or she Ís not a voluntary member. 

Звоттои 8.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
"Territo;: pmonicipahty, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, levy any tax,or make any К grant, or 
appoptia on, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the falth or doctrines of 
any reli, order or sect shall be taught or X уг 
ог in w. ^ * исәр be t ay or for ^ 
support, or in „of an ions о or purpose о 
any sect, order, or denomination m Фе iN P 

EOTION 4.—Congresa shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by sppropriatelegislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


WHAT THE New York Graphic says of France and 
the Catholic clergy applies to America, although with 
a difference: "It ів a very wholesome sight to wit- 


ness both the parties In France protesting that they 


are not ruled by the clergy,—each trying to outdo the 
other. The hand of the Pope in governmentel 
affairs has been the curse of that beautiful realm, 
and the sooner the clerical influence can be expelled 
from politics and confined to churches, monasteries, 
and convents, and the laws and courts be made 
wholly secular, the sooner peace and liberty can be 
permanently establ ished.” 

Mr. JAMES PARTON sends us the appended extract 
with the pithy query— What more can be reason- 
ably asked?" What Indeed, when here we have the 
soul of the Free Religious Association, “Freedom 
and Fellowship in Religion"? The French Free- 
masons have long been divided upon the question as 
to whether в belief in the ‘Grand Architect of the 
Universe' should be а dogma of their order, At the 
recent Masonic Convention in France, the second 
clause of the Constitution, which ran thus: ‘Free- 
masonry bolds the principle of the existence of God 
and of the Immortallty of the soul,’ was altered by 
an immense majority to ‘Freemasonry holds to the 
principle of an absolute freedom of conscience, and 
to the brotherhood of mankind. It excludes no one 
on account of his belief, ” 


Тнк REPORT of the formation of the Liberal 
League of Tompkins County, N.Y., which was 
briefly anticipated In last week's INDEX, arrived just 
after the paper was sent to press. The meeting was 
held at Ithaca on October 19, as announced; and, after 
an exceedingly forcible and cogent exposition of the 
necessity of the Liberal League movement by Pro- 
fessor J. E. Oliver, of Cornell University, a Consti- 
tution was adopted, officers elected, and delegates ap- 
pointed to represent the League at Rochester. The 
officers are—President, Dr. John Winslow; Vice- 
President, Henry B. Morris; Secretary, Myron E. 
Bishop. The delegates, besides the President and 
Becretary, are H. B. Morris, D. B, Morton, and J. E. 
Oliver. An adjourned meeting was appointed for 
November 1, to complete the list of officers, hear re- 
ports of the Rochester Congress from the returned 
delegates, and transact other business. 


Dean STANLEY, talking of Calvin and Burns not 
long ago, asked who could doubt that there were 


lessons of evangelical truth to be derived from tha 
wit and wisdom and generosity of the poor outcast, 
which we should vainly look for from the stern pre- 
destinarian teachings of Calvin? God forbid,” he. 
said, that I should exalt the dissolute, reckless man- 
ners of the wayward genius above the unblemished 
purity of the high-minded pastor; yet still it may be 
that many and many a secret sin of pride, of intoler- 
ance and untruthfulness that has sprung up under 
the cloak of the professedly religious man and the 
stern, unbending divine, may be as hateful in the 
sight of God as the wild excess of which the other 
was so mournful an example." The Dean's chari- 
tableness is to be commended, as well as his insight 
into the sins of the **anco guid" ; but why should he 
spoil his own point by the absurd prefix “evangeli- 
cal"? Is not truth“ enough? One wearles of such 
interminable intrusions of cant into the discourse of 
otherwise liberal-minded men, 


RETURNING from Rochester, N. Y., just before 
this issue of THE INDEX goes to press, there ia only 
time to report briefly that the Firat Annual Congress 
of the Natlonal Liberal League was a complete and 
most gratifying success. The League voted to adopt 
the three principles of the Call,“ unchanged, as 
thelr political platform for 1880, and to postpone the 
making of nominations to another year. Many of 
the most desired speakers failed to appear—Col, In- 
gersoll included. But the audiences, beginning with 
about three hundred, steadily Increased at each ses- 
sion till Corinthian Hall, which is stated by the jan- 
itor to seat-sixteen hundred persons, was almost com- 
pletely filled on Sunday evening; thelr interest was 
sustained and intense, and the frequent and loud ap- 
plause proved a degree of enthusiasm which the moat 
sanguine had not dared to expect under the clrcum- 
stances. The press of Rochester gave very long and 
respectful reports of the proceedings; numerous lib- 
eral organizations sent messages of sympathy to the 
Congress, and some sent delegates. Next week we 
shall give as full an account as ls posalble of the pro- 
ceedings, but we can only eay now that we have coma 
home with a conviction that this movement іа des- 
tined to be the greatest ever yet inaugurated in the 
liberal cause, and that the moat sceptical will speedily 
be compelled to recognize the fact. 


THe Sun darts a ray of truth, when it says of 
“Tottering Christianity" : "Education. ів becoming 
more and more separated from faith; literature їз 
permeated with the influence of the acientific theories 
во hostile to Christianity, and to all revealed religion ; 
and we find the class of men who do not go to any 
church is on the Increase, Indeed, that there is in 
progreaé a decline in the religious beliefs ao long held 
In Christendom, no one who observes the tendency 
of modern thought can deny. Throughout the con- 
tinent of Епгоре—етеп in Italy and Spain,—doubts 
of the old theology, and even а total rejection of it, 
and of all supernatural religion are very prevalent. 
This has long been the case to a very great extent in 
Germany; In France unbelief is wide-spread; and in 
Russia the fermentation of ideas antagonistic to 
those of the national Church, and to the existing 
organization of society, does not cease to show itself, 
in spite of the repressive efforts of the government. 
In England, too, the propagation of doctrines subver- 
sive of Christianity occupies many zealous workers 
of great Intellectual forca and unimpeachable honesty 
of purpose and purity of life; and they are making 
themselves felt, Here, in the United States, as we 
understand, the same movement is in progress, and 
it la constantly gaining Impetus.“ Add to this that 
Christianity will die hard,—that its strong consol- 
idated organization wil never be surrendered with- 
ont & bitter battle,—and that its enormous socio- 
political power can never be overthrown until it has 
found ite Waterloo In the field of ‘politics, 
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RESOLUTION 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


ADOPTED BY THE 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY В, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; bu 
that we assume no responaibility for anything else pub- 
Ushed in its columns and claim no control or uence in 
ta general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesimatical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2, We demand that the парома of chaplains in Con- 


8. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable futions of & sectarian oharsoter 
shall cease. 


4 Wedemand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especialy that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oetensi- 
bly ва а text-book or avowedly аз à book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
isbed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


&. We demand that all laws loo to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws: 
aball be conformed to the 8 of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial ty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
prac administration of th vilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to сагабва! Or any other spe- 

в! 


‘The above is the platform оѓ Тиш Iwpmr, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
по organization, cmn be justly or trathfully held гәвроові- 
bie for it without bis or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
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The Scepticism of Believers. 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
(CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK] 

While there is a general agreement ss to a certain 
moral code, there is room for tbe moet contradictory 
doctrinea вв to the mode of ascertaining that code,— 
the creed which it contemplates, the sanctions by 
which it la to be enforced, and the nature of the 
agenta subject to it, The theologian alone possesses 
а sound basis for morality; bat which theologian? 
On the showing of any one, his opponent builds 
doctrine on the very same basis; 
апа а theory which serves equally to conform vice or 
virtue has surely one, of the marks of scepticiem. 
But how should It be otherwise when one man's God 
ів another man's devil? When, indeed, the devil is 
simply a deposed delty, or the product of a process 
of “differentiation” dating from a period at which 
there was no difference? Mr. Klingeley's special 
merit, says one of bla admirers, was the clearness in 
which he drew thie rather important distinction. 
Hia school of theology із fond of declaring that the 
God of the Calvinists, that 1з, of a very large section 
of their fellow-Chriatians, із in fact the devil, or at 
least possessed of diabolic attributes, If devil-wor- 
ship and God-worship are so Intricately blended, the 
resulting system of morality is not likely to be very 
coherent. It may be too much to say that the sel- 
entific morality gives & simple and coherent answer 
to all the doubts which Infest theology. It would 
set aside some disputes as meaningless, while others 
will still continue to be вегіоцвіу debated. But by 
excluding the arbitrary data resulting from the 
heterogeneous elements blended under the common 
name of theology, by settling the method and by 
limiting inquiry to questions capable of verification 
by experience, it at least brings the controvers 
within the sibility of final solution. The ulti- 
mate root of the theological contradictions 1s that 
they involve reference to the region of the arbitrary, 
where no test from experlence can be applied; an 
the most opposite theories are equally plaualble. 

The theologian contends that his doctrines alone, 
however much they may have been perverted, can 
lay down an elevated code or provide sufficient sanc- 
tions. The first assertion usually takes the form of a 
denunciation of '*materialism," I cannot here touch 
upon the metaphysical side of that perplexed contro- 
versy, nor repeat in feebler language the reasons 
which have been set forth by more competent think- 
ers for feeling tolerably at my ease in presence of this 
terrible but very Indefinite bugbear. We are consid- 
ering the moral problem; and the theological conten- 
tion le virtually that, if the old bonds are dissolved, 
the race will discover the whole duty of mau to con- 
slat in eating, drinking, and securing the maximum 
of sensual pleasure. Virtue will be discovered to be 
a sham; or, as Mandeville pnt it, the offepring be- 

tten by flattery on pride, We shall accept as the 
fighest good what Mr. Carlyle somewhere defines да 
an unlimited possibility of pigswash. Nobody, it 
seems, can deny the reality of the senses, or doubt 
that sensual indulgence la pleasant within certain 
limits. But the more ethereal essences, self-sacrific- 
ing herolsm, devotion to Ideal alma, the love which 
finds in itself Its own surpassing reward, will turn 
out to be mere phantasms and fine phrases. The 
will vanish from this mad chaos of в world, an 
soclety become а blind scramble for the greatest 
share of the enjoyments appreciable by the lower 
animals. If man haa been developed out of а 
monkey, he must still be a monkey. What ie In the 
full-grown animal must have been in the germ. The 
monkey is a prurient шй of fleshly appetites. Man 

plus the faculty of lying. If the 
lies are seen through, he will be the same being with- 
out disgulee, and may gratify his passions without 
useless periphrasis. 

One МАНАН naturally occurs: Аге the doctrines 
imputed to the unbellever true? If so, the sooner 
we admit |t the better. Every baint and bero in the 
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world is a humbug. He is a brute like the rest of 
us; в Yahoo trying to throw dust in our eyes. Mo- 
rality is a clumsy system of rules, adopted by mutual 
consent to facilitate the distribution of pigswash. 
When we have come to an understanding, we shall 
be able to simplify our code, Even the lower ani- 
mals learn to behave peaceably when the conditions 
of life force them into quasi-societies; and man can 
make rules better adapted for the purpose. The 
purest selfishness will secure the obedience of the 
majority to an arrangement in which all find their 
account, And as, on this showing, nothing but self- 
ishneas has ever really existed, we need not doubt Its 
effücleney when it acts with less disguise. But the 
doctrine—as everybody will reply—ia false. The dis- 
gust produced by а frank cynicism provea the exist- 
ence of qualities invisible to the cynic. Virtue, it ls 
said with unanswerable force, could not be Invented 
unless it existed. The hypothetical pig (for I hold 
the actual pig to possess some rudiments of higher 
instincts) could not conceive of the existence of any 
appetite but hunger for pigswash. The x ent is 
conclusive, but proves the futility of the doubt. If 
the higher instincts undeniably exist, can experience 
fail to prove their existence? Why shrink from ne- 
cepting в teet which, by its very nature, cannot con- 
tradict the testimony of consciousness? This appeal 
to experlence is almply an appeal to that testimony 
by а definite method. І am conscious of some in- 
fusion of pure and lofty instinct in myself, and of 
sympathy with higher manifestations of them in 
others, Why should I fear that by any poesible 
mode of interrogation my consclousness will be puz- 
zled inta а false answer? No scientific кып сап 
prove that my senses don't exist, and just as little 
КАЙ e prove that my moral ordinary sense does not 

в 

It is, Indeed, true that a scientific Investigator may, 
or rather must, deprive this moral sense of its super- 
natural character He must endeavor to trace it 
backward to more rudimentary forms, to determine 
the conditions of its development, and possibly to 
show that what we take for s simple is really a com- 
= Instinct. But to assume that something has 

developed, cannot by any dexterity be twisted 
into » proof that It does not exist. The belief that 
the moral sense is the normal product of certain ex- 
isting forces, instead of being an instinct mysteri- 
€ dropped Into us from without, strengthens, in- 
stead of weakening, our belief in its importance; for 
such a bellef alone can enable us to define the true 
functions displayed by ít, and thereby lead to an ex- 
ternal estimate of their vast importance. The con- 
science is no longer an inexplicable power, giving 
arbitrary directions upon inscrutable authority; but 
it is the name of a feeling, or a set of fealings, devel- 
In all social progress, and seen to be essential to 
vitality of the race. Nor can any analysis tend 
to throw a doubt upon the very facta which it ＋ 
by assuming, that men are capable of regula: eir 
conduct from lofty and unselfish motives, and that 
conduct, so regulated, drives the moet important 
wheels in the social mechanism, 

The essence, then, of the unbéliever’a contention 
is that the conscience or moral sense lsa faculty to 
be explained (во far as we can “‘explaln"’ an ) 
by the ordinary methods, because it ів part of the 
normal process of human development. So far as 
the believer traverses that contention, he Is a sceptic 
in his theory of human nature. He denies the pos- 
sibility of virtue except under some external com- 
pulsion. He denies the reality of virtue except ns 
conduct regalated by reference to a supernatural 
world. With him, if it is not disgaised mA it le 
disguised fear. Man Is a pig, though deterred by the 
rod of everlasting fire from unlimited devotion to 
his tro This doctrine, indeed, là repudiated or 
masked by the higher theology. By using the same 
word alternately to describe Nature or в force which 
opposes and controls Nature—for a whole, that is, or 
4 room {в secured for апу qnentity of evasion. 
It need only be said that, so far as the bellever admita 
virtue to be natural, he is at one with the unbeliever, 
Во far аз he asserts it to be supernatural, he illus- 
trates once more the scepticism implied in the - 
ment from the moral character of Christianity; he 
disbelleves, that is, that any good impulses can arise 
spontaneously from the corrupt race of man. The 
tendency comes out more clearly when wa turn from 
the questions about the reality to questions about the 
sanctions of morality. The bellever cannot bri 
himself to admit that motives drawn from the world 
around us can be adequate supports of virtue. If he 
does not hold by hell-üre—a subject which in all 
seriousness we have ceased to mention to ears polite, 
—he still maintains that man must have a larger 
Btake in the universe than that of his ephemeral ex- 
istence In the visible world; unless he can look for- 
ward to an indefinite vista of futurity, his virtuous 
instincts will be asphyxiated. They will dwindle 
when the Imagination is confined within the narrow 
limite of space and time. Our loftlest aspirations 
are but ‘‘survivals” from the time when they could 
be nourished by hopes and fears of wider date. The 
unbellever, it is sald, is under the disadvantage that 
he cannot argue effectively with the man who delib- 
erately prefers evil to good. Не may prove the віп- 
ner's conduct to be injurious to soclaty, but not to be 
injurious to himself. The believer, and the believer 
alone, can demonstrate vice to be в bad speculation. 

Now, it must be frankly confessed that, if hell ex- 
isted, and could be proved to exist, men would act 
differently. If we belleved in hell, that is, as we be- 
leve In Paris, we should be other than we are; 
though whether better or worse depends upon further 
consideratione. The undenlable fact that the bellef 
produces во little effect as preachers are always tell- 
— us, proves that the argument has some weak 

nt in practice. Indeed, one remark is obvious. 
Allow me to assume the reality of my dreams, and 


I will produce conclusive argument for any course of. 


conduct whatever; but the assumption is rather a 
bold one. My argument, you say, would be powerful 
if its data were sound, That does not show that it 
is better for practical pone than one which ap- 
peals to leas weighty but more real considerations, 
A penny In cash is more satisfactory than a check 
for millions upon an imaginary bank. Nor, indeed, 
Is the argument In any case во good as 16 looks. If 
virtue is a sham, and hell exista, then you can de- 
monstrate that it would have been better for men not 
to have been born, but you cannot create in them 
good instincts. They can be coerced, but not 
changed without a miracle. If, on the contrary, virt- 
ue is а reality, it supplies real motives, which may 
therefore be sufficient without attempting to fabricate 
infinite motives. If there fa such a thing as an altrulst 
Impulse, it can, like all other impulses, be set in mo- 
tion by strictly finite considerations. 

But the force of the argument is destroyed by 
another remark, which it le convenient to overlook, 
A law is not effective lu proportion simply to the 
severity of the ruler, but also in proportion to his 
justice. A tyrant makes obedient slaves, not virt- 
uous snbjects. In your anxiety to enforce morality 
you ou the conscience, You invent а judge 
who punishes savagely; who punishes one man for 
the sina of another, and who punishes frailities for 
which he is himself responsible. Is it strange that 
some men refuse to be cowed, and others invent 
devicés for evading your law, as plausible as those by 
which you would enforce it? The ordinary common- 
sense of mankind clings to the conviction expressed 
by the irreverent Omar Khayyam :— 

„He's a good fellow, and "twill all be well.“ 

len't he? Some believers think so, and Infer that 
God will deal with his creatures by healing their dis- 
eases instead of tormenting the sick. A more nu- 
merons class has discove: that God, with all his 
severity, can be propitiated on easy terms. The 

roper ceremonies or the right etate of emotion will 
3 him to clear all scores, and write paid at the 
bottom of the account. Sclence seems to say that 
Nature never forgives. What has been has been, and 
what will be depends upon what is. But omnipo- 
tence can make things be as though they had not 
been, and therefore a miraculous mercy will check 
the operations of miraculous vengeance. . The worst 
of using dreams ín place of efficient motives is, that 
dreams are surprisingly pliant to men's wishes. It is 
doubtful whether the conscience has been more 
stimulated by ita fears of retribution or deadened by 
visions of pardon. Hell ia a powerful weapon, for 
some purposes, to those who belleve ln it; but In 
practice it tends to provoke either revolt or evasion, 
as much as to enforce obedience. 

Such considerations may help to explain why It is 
that the moral standard of the race has been so little 
affected by theological stimulants. If a theologian 
could prove that vice involves absurdities so great na 
to make it Impossible, we might be grateful to him. 
But no one can assert, and the theologian peralstently 
denies, that the unlimited application of this imagi- 
пагу scourge has really made the race better. Think- 
ing of all the atrocities perpetrated under the relig- 
lona régime, of its frequent effect, іп absolutely 
deadening the conscience, of the false standards 
which on any hypothesis it has often substituted for 
the true one, of the Indirect Injury done by crushing 
the lutellect or the moral nature from a cowardly fear 
of possibla abuses, one may be almost tempted to 
doubt whether ita effect has been elevating or deteri- 
orating. The truth is, that we are touching upon a 
problem of extreme complexity, which is obscured 
by all kinds of confusion. What, опе may ask; іа 
the relation between the creed and the moral stand- 
ard actually recognized by в race? То approximate 
to an answer, we should have to distinguish between 
true and sham bellefs, to make allowance for the 
tacit repeal of one set of doctrines ostentatiously 
advanced by another set covertly insinuated, and to 
estimate the innumerable indirect influences of the 
creed upon the whole social structure. One coneld- 
eration, however, will be enough for my present 


purpose, 

Nobody will deny that men’s actions are governed 
by their beliefs and emotions; but when, we attempt 
an accurate analyeis of motives, we are met by the 
diffculty of allowing for the complex reactions be- 
tween the reasoning, feeling, and active parts of our 
nature. What we call beliefs may be really dreams; 
and, in early 6 of thought, the element due {о 
genuine observation and that contributed by the im- 
agluative faculty are inseparably blended. The alter- 
ation of a genuine bellef may alter conduct aa the 
alteration of the external facts would have done, 
The facts, it may be said, are cha for the ob- 
server; and, therefore, his mode of behaving will 
change, But the alteration of a dream cannot be 
taken as the ultimate, thongh, of course, it may be 
the proximate, cause of such a change, for it must 
be itself due to some change in the character or sur- 
roundings of the dreamer. The dream representa 
men's desires; it shows what It is which they hope 
or fear, or what is for any reason impressive to their 
imaginations; a change in it must be taken to imply 
some change in those hopes and fears produced by 
an Independent process, 

Thus в changed belief as to a future world may 
greatly modify our conduct, во far as that belief waa 
areal attempt to interpret experience. If, as Paley 
maintained, virtue meant simply action regulated by 
13 of a future life, the destruction of that be- 
lef would destroy virtue. It would not directly 
alter character, but It would close one channel for 
the display of selfish Impulses, and might Indirectly 
come to modify character also, The doctrine of the 
unbeliever must be different. On his showing, the 
belief in another life was probably due, in the first 
instance, to an attempt to interpret experience, Во 


far as we now interpret it differently, our conduct 
may be altered. Bat it is plain that all that colors 
the belief, all that makes the future life an object of 
hope and fear, must be differently explained, Since 
heaven and hell were not revealed from without, 
they must have been в from within. A 
pe person may, of course, have belleved in hell on 
the authority of his Bible, and have been guided by 
his fears as he would by any other fears. But since 
the whole phenomenon—the belief of a race or 
in в future state of rewards and punish- 
mente"—can rest upon no ground of outward ex- 
ence, its genealogy is clear. It proves what men 
oped and feared, not what they inferred from ex- 
ternal facts, There ів no presumption, then, that by 
destroying It you destroy the desires on which it ex- 
isted. You simply force them to take а different 
е bellef in the pagan gods, and you 


form. Destro 
destroy the ola poetic machinery, but you do not 
therefore destroy the pulse. р 


oetic 

The bellever may, therefore, hold consistently that 
men are kept in order by external threats, and that 
the virtuous impulees, if they exist in the natural 
man, would droop and die without such support. 
To the unbeliever thie explanation is not open. 
Fetters framed by men for themselves cannot be the 
ultimate cause of the restraint. It would be as un- 

hilosophical to suppose m man can lift the plat- 
— which supports him. 6 cannot look outside 
the world to explain the maintenance of & certain 
moral standard, апу more than we need look beyond 
the solar system to explain why the earth does not 
fall into space, The existence of these imaginary 
worlds becomes with the unbeliever a conclusive 
proof of two Ойша: first, that men, or the leading 
minds among mankind, must have hated vice, for the 
thought of its punishment was agreeable; secondly, 
that they aspired to а better state of things, for they 
constructed an ideal world where justice should be 

rfectly administered. If а man works because he 
3 that he is to be paid, the work may be done 
against the grain. If he belleves that he is to be 
paid because he likes to work, the work must have 
some independent charme. 

Is it possible, then, that the closing of this outlet 
for the imagination will cause the atrophy of the In- 
stincts which prompted its construction? The unbe- 
liever hopes and believes better: things. He thinks 
that men's hopes and aspirations will not fall, though 
directed to definite reality, instead of the boundless 
imaginary world. He regards it as n fact capable of 
strict scientific proof that altruistic instincts exist; 
that men have desires which can only be explained 
when man is regarded as a fraction of the social 
Integer; and that those desires, depending upon con- 
ditions other than dreams, will survive the disappear- 
ance or modification of the dreams, The existence 
of such instincte may appear & paradox to some 
reasoners. A belief in them із the mystery of the 
unbellever's creed, against which the pride of reason 
ls apt to revolt. It Is not my present purpose to 
jast fy the doctrine, or to show (аз I hold that it may 

conclusively shown) thatitinvolves no real offence 
to reason, It is enough to say that, so far as It ів an 
essential of the unbeliever's theory, whereas 1t 
may be rejected by his antagoniat, the bellever may 
most fitly be called sceptical. He declares а fact to 
be contradictory because it will not fit in with hia 
doctrines, and therefere throws a doubt upon the 
validity of experience. The scepticiem in this case 
is merely one mode of stating the sceptical doctrine- 
already Illustrated; namely, the disbelief in the nat- 
ural pf man. So far as the supernatural. 
code or sanction is asserted to be necessary, the In- 
sufficiency of the natural із more or less explicitly 
maintained. 

Which creed, then, is most sceptical in the sense 
already defined,— least calculated, that lo, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to produce coherent and con- 
sistent action? "The unbellever loses the use of cer- 
tain phrases, or reduces them to intelligible meaning. 
The moral law, saya the bellever, ia eternal, - 
table, supreme, infalilble, and founded on the nature 
of things, It is just as eternal, says the unbellever, 
as the laws of Nature upon which it ів founded. As- 
all reasoning assumes the continuity of past and: 
future, we can never look forward to a time when the- 
law will be essentially changed. It is immutable in 
the sense that, while the conditions remain, the law’ 
must remain; but it is susceptible of modification: 
and adaptation to new circumstances, It 18 supreme 
as it expresses the ultimate conditions of social wel- 
fare, and the race can never fail to obeerve those con- 
ditions without ruin to itself, and therefore to the 
component individuals, It ів certain, if not Infalli- 
ble, for, though we renounce supernatural guarantees 
for onr moral bellefs, and admit that they cannot be 
deduced from à priori necessity, we can place them 
on a level with other conclusions of inductive всї- 
ence. It is founded in the nature of things, if by 
things yon mean, for example, man and his surround- 
ings; but we know nothing of the transcendental 
nature of things, which is the home of the arbitrary, 
the absolute, and the self-contradictory. We cannot 
be more than certain, nor say what is absolute mo- 
rality," any more than we can say what is that abso- 
lute health which is independent of onr parce 
constitutions. The attempt to get beyond this Is an 
attempt to get off our own shadows; and only leads 
to a show of absolute conclusions at the price of find- 
ing them to be meaningless and arbitrary, And, 
finally, to use a much-abused term, the moral law is 
clearly objective,“ If it la meant by that phrase that 
it does not vary arbitrarily with the fancies of differ- 
ent men, but expresses truths about human nature 
as sure and final as the truthe of astronomy; though, 
if objective be used to Imply an existence Indepen- 
dent altogether of the constitution of our minds, we 
can only reply that such words aré meaningless. 

The unbellever, then, cannot admit that he has 
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really lost anything. If it be still asked what he has 
gained, he may reply that he has escaped from a 
scepticlam of the most distressing kind. That creed 
is least sceptical in the practical sense which is moet 
conducive to hope, en the early Christians be- 
lieved in a coming millennium, or modern revolution- 
ists In the perfectibility of the арас! each creed 
must have been stimulating. The vision of the 
early triumph of the right was not the cause, but the 
effect, of a faith, flashed with excessive confidence, 
.and capable of transforming, if not of regenerating, 
soclety, The difference is characteristic. In drop- 
ping the bellef in a millennium for а belief in prog- 
ress, the unbellever holds that he ів dropping the 
shadow for the subatance. The hopes of the bellever 
point to dream-land, and therefore to a world of catas- 
trophes and surprises. They au t convulsions in- 
stead of development, Everything is» to be changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
sound of a supernatural trumpet. The world has 
been, and therefore may be, the scene of tremendous 
and Remo transformations, to be anticipated 
only in virtue of supernatural knowledge. God 
came upon earth to reveal the one truth, and to es- 
tablish his divine kingdom. Strange to say, the light 
has grown dim as knowledge has advanced; and, 
when the next catastrophe occurs, faith may have 
disappeared from the world. The new kingdom has 
во little attracted the allegiance of mankind that the 
moral standard has Improved slowly, if at all, and 
has often improved by absolute deflance of the ac- 
knowledged re of the ruler, The only 
hope ів in another catastrophe which may ehatter to 
pieces the whole existing order, and introduce a new 
system, in which good and evil, hitherto so Intimately 
blended will be eternally divided. So strongly does 
this conviction color the bellever's view, that the last 
defence of Orthodox theory rests on a aclentiflc argu- 
ment to prove that the uníverse must have gone 
Sone a complete catastrophe within some finite 
period, and will probably have another before long,— 
which is very consoling, and proves the existence of 


What better proof that belief ів, In fact, scepticiam ? 
—that it obtains a show of certalnty by banishing all 
certainty from the world of experience to place it in 
an arbitrary world of sabstractions? The assump- 
tion, which underlies all sclentific reasoning, of the 
necessity of judging of the future from the past, 18 
syatematicslly rejected. The bellef in the millen- 
nium has vanished and the outlook for this world is 
hopeless or uncertain, The devil is getting the best 
of it here, though he may receive his deserts here- 
after. Faith grows dim as knowledge increases; or, 
ір other words, reason destroys all ground of hope, 
Progress is a failure, for the past was better than the 
present. In presence of all the great movements 
which stir the world, the bellever's attitude ів one of 
doubt, suspicion, or absolute hostility. Increase of 
knowledge makes him tremble for his creed, Social 
changes involve the decay of the one sacred author- 
ity. If he forces himself to believe that, in some 
sense, & reconciliation between the old and the new 
is yet possible, he is forced to equivocate, to strain 
worda Into no meaning, and to look with doubt upon 
his allies. He is haunted by vague dread of materi- 
alism and athelsm, and fancies that science will 
somehow be able to juggle him out of confidence in 
the most explicit teatimony of his consciousness. 
Belief in progress is handed over to the unbeliever, 
mot only because the winning side naturally believes 
that things are improving, but because he alone can 
assign some ground for the bellef. Measuring the 
future by the past, he can infer that the evolution of 
which we aee the earlier phases will pass through 
others, a3 yet but dimly discernible, though dimly 

-enco 

The ultimate result, then, of the believer's sceptl- 
cism ав to human nature le that the belief in progress 
has been transferred to his rival. Now, the ballet in 
progress in some one of its many shapes is the most 
~characteriatic product of modern habits of thought. 
It is simply the doctrine of evolution applied to polit- 
Яса! and social theories; and it must permeate and 
transform all such theories in proportion as they be- 
come scientific. A similar transformation must be 
effected in our moral conceptions. Theological lan- 
guage may, of course, be accommodated to this new 

octrine, аз there are no doctrines to which it cannot 
be accommodated. But the instinctive repugnance 
of theologians to such a bellef rests upon = sound 
logical instinct, The theologian nat у denies the 
validity of the methods and assumptions upon which 
the belief In progress primarily rests, for he regards 
a knowledge of the unknowable as an essential con- 
dition of foreseeing the future. And the imagina- 
tion still acts more powerfully than the logical fac- 
ulty. The vision of a supernatural] world becomes 
vivid precisely in proportion as our interest in this 
becomes dim. If the two conditions are not logically 
opposed, We in practice one waxes as the other 
wanes. в cannot really walk with our eyes fixed 
both upon cloud-land and upon solid earth. Dreams 
and realities may blend for a time, and the dream be 
transformed Instead of abruptly dispelled. But we 
have ultimately to choose; and, as we choose, we 
must become sceptical as to this world or the other. 

By progress, it only remains to be said, we cannot 
mean a continuous and indefinite process of improve- 
ment. Periods of darkness and partial decay may 
always be destined to intervene between periods of 
growth and enlightenment. The planet itself will 
ultimately, we are told, become a mere travellin 
gravestone; and before that time comes men an 
their dreams must have vanished together. Our 
hopes must be finite, like most things. We must be 
content with hopes sufficient to stimulate action. 
We must believe in a future harvest sufficiently to 

make it worth while to sow; or, in other words, that 
honest and unselfish work will leave the world rather 


miracles in 
part seems to us to show moat ability; although 


how aught can be added to the arguments on that 


Apostles on miraculous agency, the author thus con- 
clades = 


better off than we found it. Рег this is nota 
very sublime prospect. Life, says most candid 
of theologians, and his A е certainly support 
hia conclusion, is perba ut а poor t Baut it 
is a tolerable world so long as one can believe that 
one's fellow-creatures have plenty of healthy in- 
atincts, and enough of really noble instincts to se- 
cure в steady, if checkered, social growth; that those 
instincts do not depend upon our attaining impossible 
knowledge, and that they will survive the 
systems founded upon irrational guesswork. It is 
something to feel a certainty, based upon experience 
of the case, that we have nothing to fear from un- 
limited freedom of inquiry, and that we may hope, 
not merely ап indefinite increase of man's power 
over the external world, but а higher and more ra- 
tional social order and more widely-reaching sympa- 
thies. Extended knowledge means a more accurate 
appreciation of the conditions of human welfare, 
and s more intelligent cultivation of the emotions 
and sympathies upon which it depends. We can 
work and think without fearing that some infidel 
Samson will suddenly bring down the pillars of the 
temple. We cannot flatter ourselves that our per- 
sonal stake in the universe is more unlimited in re- 
gard.to the future time than in regard to the past and 
the distant; but possibly the reflection la consoling 
to some people who think that they will have had 
about enough of themselves in the threescore years 
and ten! That, perhaps, ів a matter of taste; bat, 
In any case, when all Intellectual p le seen 
every day more clearly to depend upon the systematic 
Interpretation of experience and the resolute repres- 
sion of all incongruous elements of speculation, it 18 
desirable that we should gaze in the direction in 
which alone experience can enlighten us, and accept 
realities instead of dreams. The scepticism which 
rejecta the phantoms із less paralyzing than the 
scepticism which, when it expresses itself frankly, 
rejecta realities, and, when it does not, attempts to 
mystify us by a jargon which hopelessly confounds 
the two,— Fortnightly Review. 
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SoPERNATUBAL RELIGION: Ам INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY 
or DIVINE REVELATION, Vol. III. (Longman's & Co.) 
The unknown author of the work called Supernat- 

ural Religion haa continued his Inquiries, undeterred 

by the attacks on minor pointe to which his former 
volumes were subjected. His belief in the validity 
of his opinions has not been weakened, nor his force 
of argument abated. Confident in the truth of his 
convictions, he prosecutes his task without fear or 
faltering. It is one sufficiently adventurous; but his 
boldness has carried him through it without turning 
aside. In the present volume he shows the same 
ample knowledge of the subject, with all its litera- 
ture and bearings, Though the ground has been 
well trodden, he occupies it in his own Yar; utting 
forward his arguments in {һе mode he t most 
effective, with judicial calmness, Thera are three 
parts in the volume: the first discussing the Acts of 
the Apostles; the second, the direct evidence for 

the Epistles and A ypse, especially 
the evidence of St. Paul; and the third discussing 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ, The first 


Acts of the Apostlés, therefore, is not only an anony- 
mous work, but upon due examination its claims to 
be considered so and veraclous history must be 
emphatically rejected. It cannot n the foun- 
dations of supernatural on, bnt, on the con- 
trary, by its profuse and indiscriminata use of the 
miraculous it discredita miracles, and affords a clearer 
Insight into thelr origin and fictitlons character.“ 

examining the gospels, his conclusion ів 
stated in the following terms :— 

“We have now examined the accounte which the 
four Evangelists actually give of the Passion, Reeur- 
rection, and Ascension, and there can be no hesite- 
tion In stating as the result that, as might have bean 

from works of such uncertain character, 
these narratives must be pronounced mere legends, 
3 vague and wholly unattested ition. 
As evidence for such stupendous miracles, they are 
absolutely of no value, No reliance can be placed 
on & single detall of their . The aim of the 
writers has obviously been to make their narrative of 
the various op Jesus as convincing as 
possible, and they have freely inserted any details 
which seemed to them calculated to give them Im- 
presslveness, force, and verisimilitude. 

Having dispatched the evidence contained in Bt. 
Paul's writings for the resurrection of Jesus, our 
anonymous critic concentrates the essence pf the 
whole into this passage :— 

„What, then, does Paul himself tell us of the cir- 
cumstances under which he saw Jesus? Absolutely 
nothing. The whole of hie evidence for the Resur- 
rection consists in the bare statement that he did see 
Jesus. Noy сап the fact that any man merely af- 
firms, without even stating the circumstances, that & 
person once dead-and buried has risen from the dead 
and been seen by him, be seriously considered satie- 
factory evidence for eo astounding а miracle? Is it 
possible for any one of sober mind, acquainted with 
the nature of the proposition, on the one hand, and 
with the innumerable possibilities of error, on the 
other, to regard such an affirmation even as evidence 
of much Importance in sucha matter? We venture 
to say that, in such а case, an affirmation of this 
nature, even made by a man of high character and 
ability, would little weight. If the 
making It, although of the highest honor, were known 
to suppose himself the subject of constant revela- 
tions and visions, and if, perhaps, he had a constita- 
tional tendency to nervous excitement and ecstatic 
trance, his evidence would have no weight at all. 
We shall presently have to apeak of thia more in de- 
tall in connection with Paul Such an allegation 
even supported by the fullest information and most 
circumstantial statement could not establish the re- 
ality of the miracle; without them, it has no claim to 
belief. What is the value of a person's testimony 
who simply makes an affirmation of some important 
matter, unaccompanied by particulars, and the trath 
of which cannot be subjected to the teat of even the 
alightest cross-examination? It is worth nothing. 
It would not be received at all in а court of justice. 
If we knew the whole of the circumstances of the 
apparition to Psul,from which he inferred that he 
had seen the risen Jesus, the natural explanation of 
the supposed miracle might be easy. There were no 
other witnesses of it. This is clear; for, had there 
been, Paul must have mentioned them as he men- 
tloned the five hundred. We have only the report 
of a man who states that he had seen Jesus, uncon- 
firmed by witnesses. Under no circumstances 
could isolated evidence Шке this be of much value. 
Facts and inferences are alike uncorroborated, but 
on the other hand are contradicted by universal ex- 
perience. When we analyze the evidence, itis re- 
duced to this: Paul believed that he had seen Jesus. 
This belief constitutes the whole evidence of Раш 
himself for the resurrection." 

The conclosiveness of the arguments adduced in 
the volnme on behalf of the perpetual operation of 
natural catises, or of unalterable laws, will affect dif- 
ferent minds with various effect, The orthodox will 
be shocked to see cherished beliefe unsp ly 
attacked: the rationaliste will look with satlaf 
on the alleged demolition of superstitious notions. 
We will not undertake to decide between the parties, 
or pronounce a jud t upon the issue, One thing 
is obvious: apologista must falrly grapple with the 

ments in all their strength. They must not rales 
side issues to divert the attention from the chief mat- 
ters in question, It le possible that the author may 
have tripped occasionally in his Greek; that he may 
have drawn a hasty inference from а passsge, or 
dated а document too late. But these are very sub- 
ordinate matters, and do not materially affect the 
question itself. 

It would have been better if the learned writer had 
referred to apologetic authors much less than he has. 
His citation of them, both in the text and the notes, 
does not increase the value of his book, апу more 
than hie Indiscriminate acaumulation of the authori- 
tles which too often burden hia pages. Here he 


nothing absolutely new ів contributed in it. Indeed, 
after Scheckenburger and Zeller, it 1s difficult to aee 


side of the question, The evidence of St. Paul ia 
also treated 1nost minutely, with the view of showlng 
that it does not prove the working of miracles by 
himself, or the bodily resurrection of Jesus. The 
writer evades no difficulty, but enters Into every pas- 
sage bearing on the subject, examining it in detail. 
Having considered the testimony of the Acts of the 


„We have now patiently considered the ‘Acts of 
the Apostles,’ and although it has in no way been 
our design exhaustively to examine its contents, we 
have more than sufficiently done во to enable the 
reader to understand the true character of the docu- 
ment. The author ls unknown, and it ів no lon 

ble to identify him. If he were actually the 

uke whom the Church indicates, our resulta would 
not be materially affected; but the mere fact that the 
writer is unknown is obviously fatal to the Acta as a 
guarantes of miracles. A cycle of supernatural oc- 
currences could acarcely, in the estimation of any 
rationa] mind, be established by the statement of an 
anonymous author, and more especially one who not 
only does not pretend to have been an eye-witneas of 
moet of the miracles, but whose narrative le either 
uncorroborated by other testimony or inconelstent 
with itself, and contradicted on many points by con- 
temporary documents. The phenomena presented 
by the Acts of the Apostles become perfectly intelli- 
ble when we recognize that it ia the work of a writer 
II long after the occurrences related, whose plous 
1 nation furnished the apostolic age with an elab- 


orate system of supernatural agency, far beyond the | should have exercised a judicious selection, We 
conception of any other New Testament writer, by | cannot ses, for example, what good can aibly arise 
which, according to his yiew, the proceedings of the | from citing such perfunctory authors as Wordsworth, 


apostles were furthered and directed, and the infant 
urch miraculously fostered. On examining other 
portions of his narrative, we find that they present 
the features which the miraculous elements rendered 
antecedently probable. The speeches attributed to 
different speakers are all cast in the same mould, and 
betray the composition of one and the ваше writer. 
The sentiments expressed are Inconsistent with what 
we know of the various speakers. And when we test 
the circumstances related, by previous or subsequent 
incidents and by trastworthy documents, it becomes 
apparent that the narrative ів not an impartial state- 
ment of facts, but & reproduction of legends or a de- 
velopment of tradition, shaped and colored according 
to the purpose or the pious views of the writer. The 


Alford, Ellicott, Ebrard, Baum n, Hackett, Far- 
rar, and others. The weak should have been ig- 
nored; the strong alone referred to. 

The tendency of the reasoning is prominent 
throughont, so prominent at times as to evince а 
strong bias in favor of certain conclusione, which Im- 
perila impartiality, Ап eagerness to bring forth a 
single result alone thrusts itself forward with ondue 
exhibition, as though the author had determined be- 
forehand to make his witness speak only as he 
prompted him, Sometimes, too, the language is un- 

ed, as when it la sald, The expectation of the 
essiah, under frequently modified aspects, had 
formed a living part In the religion of Israel," which 
is incorrect; or the reasoning feeble, as that about 
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the mission of the seventy disciples in the third gos- 
pel not favoring the theory of Pauline tendency, 
which ít does; or the special pleading manifest, as 
that about the words ‘lowlaly те mparov xal "EAA in 
which it is recommended to dis the troublesome 
тротоу altogether. We do not know why the writer 
should have quoted Zeller on the Acts through Leke- 
busch, аз is done in pages 176, 177, Instead of from 
his own work directly, As It is, he should have been 
accurate in reproducing the reference of the place in 
the Theologische Ji ücher, for 1851, which is not 


page 107, bnt 187. 

е volume contains abundant proofs of learned 
research, acute criticism, and intellectaal ability. 
Opponents will doubtless discover Its weaknesses, and 
assaill ite attack upon documents so long sacred in 
their eyes, Meantime, the anonymous author in his 
well-preserved concealment can watch the move- 
ments directed against him, and await the laane. He 
has.on his side & phalanx of critics, welghty апа 
learned; while they are also ö 
names. But the subject cannot be ved by 
authority Instead of evidence; and the evidence of 
the documents themselves ів the chief thing, Let 
such evidence be fairly treated and fully presented, 
both in ita strength and weakness.—. Athen- 
aum, Sept. 8. 


MODERN ATHEISM, 
TEN CHANGB THAT HAS COME OVEB DISBELIEVERS. 


In former times, when athelsm was vague and 
stammering, incomplete and unorganized, it was con- 
demned and suppressed with horror, anger, and in- 
dignation. Its apostles were execrated as monsters 
doomed to eternal torments. The world cast them 
out, and the Church burned them. But now that 
athelem is complete and organized, without conceal- 
ment and without shame, its name іа not even a 
term of mild reproach. On the contrary, its moat 
notorious professors are honored and looked up to by 
the world in general, and are listened to with a re- 
spectful patience by even their professed opponents, 
Deans avow friendship for men compared with whom 
Voltaire is Orthodox, and Cardinals with such men 
. 4 discuss beliefs which Voltaire would have 

ац It horrible to have questioned, The reason 

this ів obvious: athelsm has come forward under 
changed conditions, It is based upon new founds- 
tions; It is animated with a new temper. For the 
first time it reste itself not on the private specula- 
tions of a rebellious intellect, not on the ra ofa 
vile Parisian populace drunk with the wine of poli- 
tics and suffering from polltical delirium tremens, 
but on the deep and broad foundations of research, 
experiment, and proof. It has thus lost all that in- 

ance of private passion and of private judgment 
which used to make it as offensive to men’s practical 
instincts as it was hostile to their theoretical convic- 
tlons, Our modern athelsts ln profession, and, to a 
great measure, in fact, are entirely free of the old 
personal bravado, They claim to teach with authori- 
ty, because they have been content to learn with ha- 
mility. For they, too, have their church, their in- 
fallible teacher, to whom they profess an implicit and 
devout obedience. And this teacher le undoubted! 
an august one, It is none other than Nature herself, 
ал our po sclence compels her anewers from 
her,—Nature, In the widest sense of the world, In- 
clu the hlatory of the universe and the hletory 
of the human гасе, and the laws in obedlence to 
which thle history has developed itself. Here, we 
are told, is our one source of knowledge; here we 
learn the trath, and the whole truth. Nature bears 
witness about every conceivable subject; there із no 
rational question which, if we do but ask it properly, 
she will not answer. She will require no falth from 
us; she will ask us to take nothing on trast. Every- 
thing that she teaches па ahe will prove and verify, and 
there is no variableness in her, nor any shadow of 
turning. Come, then [this ia the appeal that our 
modern atheists make to us], and let us learn of Nat- 
ure; let us listen to the voice of truth!" And what 
does truth tellus? Among many things trath tella 
us two, which sre of prime importance, and which 
are universally intelligible to the human race, There 
is no God, and there is no future life, The notion 
of the first ів unnecessary, and that of the second is 
ridiculous, In the name of truth, then, let us cast 
these lies away from us, however painfully for the 
moment we may feel their losa, however closely they 
may be bound up for us with memories of the past. 
But we are not left with this exhortation only. 
Something more ів added to sustain and stimulate 
us. These lies, we are told, if we will but look them 
boldly in the face, Instead of blinking at them out of 
deference to their supposed divinity, we shall see to 
be lies only, but profoundly Immoral lies. It is, 
therefore, in the name, not of selfish indulgence, not 
of license and free living, but of sacred trath and all 
the severest principles, that we are invited to accept 
the creed of athelzm and to cast out religion, Thus 
the atheiam of to-day, though theoretically destruct- 
ive, is practically conservative, It no longer assails 
society as it is, or any of those rules that sustain it, 
or the chastened affections that are supposed to make 
it worth austalning. It is associated no longer with 
any disaolute wit, with any cruel and brilliant cyni- 
cism, or with the fascination of lawless love. On 
the contrary, it Is on the whole somewhat dull, and, 
to say the least of It, it Is eminently respectable. It 
is the atheism of the vigil, not the orgy, and its char- 
acter when developed is solemn, almost puritanical, 
Study the language, the conduct, even the faces of 
its most eminent exponents, and signs will be appar- 
ent everywhere of gravity and severe earnestness. 
These are men, we see in a glance, who hold life а 
serious thing,—a thing not to be trifled away in Idle- 
ness, however harmless, or In licentious self-indul- 
gence, however refined or graceful, What ls really 


of value in life, what men should really strive for, 
are things to be reached only by self-d and labor. 
and в vigilant rigor in the guidance and control of 
реак Those who pay no heed to the better part, 

ut who saunter, who lounge, who smile, who sneer 
through life, are condemned by the athelsts even 
mee ques than by the bellevers.— Boston Courier, 


ABOUT TWENTY ago a somewhat abusive op- 
ponent of the Baptists was publishing a book against 
them at the office of the printer of the acta of the 
Mlasissippi Legislature. By some inadvertence the 
sheets got mixed, and before the confusion was de- 
tected several coples of the. acts were so bound as to 
exhibit the following astonishing piece of legislation, 
the grand result of a thirty years’ war against immer- 
sion: Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Mississippi that bap 
— 2 to put under the water, and {то means to p 
on! : 


Hoctry. 


[For THE INDEX.) 
CONTRASTS. 


IM. EDITOR: Several Im ago, while Sn a ghp гып 


а amall town ín one of older States, on ® 
on which a “sleeper” could not be secured, 
y,meditative mood and reclíuing іо my seat, when 
the train moe for wood and water. Just then the 
town olock slowly struck twelve, and the watohman in 
the tower droned oat, “Twelve o'clock at night and all is 
well.” A moment after this cry the groans the friends 
of a dying man (who had been injured by x pansing train; 
were hear in a lighted room near by. et soon 
rolled away, and passed a hall where a ball was being 
held, and music and dancing were heard, These painful 
conflictions are poorly portrayed In the following lines. ) 
J. v. D. 


The old town clock now strikes ö hour, 
With slow repeatings on ite ancient bell; 
The faithful watchman in the distant tower 


Proclalms in measured tones that all ів well.“ 


All eise Is silent save his steps that fal] 
With solemn sound upon the lonely street, 
And save the roundsman's well-known whistle-Oall, 
To wake some drowsy sentry on his beat. 


No other sound disturbs the deep repose 
in which the gloomy world now seems’ at rest; 
While dreamy man, released from all ita woes, 
By merciful forgetfulness is blessed. 


But ere these sounds, now floating on the air, 
On distant, slow-receding waves depart, 
There comes a plercing cry of deep — 

A moan of from some poor br g heart. 


„By yon lone taper's feebly falling light, 
ad stricken ones with weeping forms appear, 
Whose sighs now break the stillness of the night, 
And fill with sounds of death each wakeful ear. 


Now, mingling with the deep distreasing cries 
Lond shouts of mirth and revelry are beard 
And in their wild conflicting accents rise 

Till drowsy-eared Indifference is stirred, 


Still louder from these stricken ones of earth 


ice of death, the merry songs of mirth, 
Strange mingling with the cry that “all is well“! 


while others pine : 
And live ang die 


If this be well, then all that Is, ів right, 
And sympathetic sorrow must be * 
Then darkness must be just as clear as light, 
And justice should be partial to the strong. 


But, aking from some hopeful, restless dream, 
Halt- from pain by ita delusive spoll, 

How —— eartb's many sorrows seem, 
How sad the mocking cry that “all ів well’! 


How strange in Eden's fairest, shady bowers, 
Where roses bloom, and atreams enticing flow, 

That poison reptiles Turk among the flowers,— 
That there the thorn and d. y upaa grow! 


The ocean, rising from ita tranquil bed, 
With towering wave beats w on the main; 
The molten tava, by convulsions shed, 
Flows o'er and desolates the umiling plain, 


In forests wild, where man has never trod, 
The savage brute devours his helpless prey, 
And Nature's luwa, just as they came from , 
The warring winds and dying leaves obey, „ 


Who made convulsions desolate the land, 
The thorn and thistle with ita roses grow, 

The angry billows lave the ocean's strand, 
And dire afflictions fill the earth with woe? 


If chaos rej on the primeval earth, 

When“ out form and vold" the world was made, 
These conflicts must have had oval birth 

Before rebellious man had disobeyed. 


For all the powers of universe combined 
Cannot resist their own Creator's will,— 
Must each pursue the only course designad, 
Must each thelr own allotted part Я 


And then there must have been а prior cause 
That thus provoked the anger of the waves, 
That under Nature's unresistod laws 
Brought forth the lava from ita burning caves. 


For wbo can close his restless mental үз. 
To thoughts that all their painful vis fill, 
When with these universal conflicts rise 
Impressions of the great Creator's will 7 


That will is law that nothing can 6yade, 
That not can prevent, annul, or change, 
That ere the Earth's foundation-stones were laid 
Embraced all destiny within its range. 


For knowledge, with the power and will combined, 
To every conscious being must declare 

That al! results occur just as designed, 
That all things were designed just as they are. 


Each ray of thought that penetrates the mind 
Seems guided thither by the hand of fate, 
Whose unseen forces ever press behind, 
And make us choose the only course we take, 


How oft some new and strange, unweloome thought 
Unbidden takes lon of the brain, 

And with such regia J force is bronght, 
That every effort to resist іа vain. 


And thus throughout man's short and strange career 
His thoughta and motives seem alike controlled; 
Hia form, will, his life, and actions here 
Are formed and cast complete from Nature's mould. 


ond the boundaries of this vast domain 
there {я nothing, still there must be space; 
For where there's n , that must yet. remain 


Instead of something there to fill its place, 
t Where it 


or where its bounds extend, 
Are questions deeply velled in mystery, 

Without nning and without an end, 
Вата in the unknown, dark Infinity, 


And ali the 

It atill would fall God's 
Upon the sands of that mysterious ahore. 

For though “His footprints everywhere are plain,” 
And though “His presence in the sunbeam sabinos, 

Crestion's mighty records yet contain 
No index to his ultimate designs. 

Жаш the future, rayless, starless night, 


pan and pu are veiled secure 
And there beyond the range of mortal sight 
Unknown £o all but him they shal) endure, 
If to that vague and viowless outer world 

Bome wayward, wandering planet should be thrown, 
And, driven onward, be forever whirled 

Through space more distant, dreary, and unknown, 


It still would follow in its wanderings there 
Wherever led by that Almighty cause 

That guides the roving comet everywhere, 
In forced obedience to creation's laws. 


For that controls as well the smalleat mite 
That floats away unseen upon the breeze, 
As the swift meteor in its dazzling flight, 
Or mountain olllows on the angry sona. 
When science peers beyond tbe far-off akies, 
And brin в distant san within our gaze, 
We see its lurid flames in columns rise, 
Its in an all-consuming blaze. 


In every drop of water we behold 
A tiny world of life which there appears, 
Each just as much by Nature's laws controlled 
Ал are the movements of the mighty spheres, 


And when we turn our weary е to view 
Tho worlds above or earth benéath our feet, 

Some myatery still more wonderful and new 
Oar atartled vision there іа gure to meet. 


Each ge and order of the human race 
Creates anew Ив own peculiar God; 

One views Him with а Father's faco 
The other arms him with в tyrant's rod. 


“Lo, here іа God," the Hindu priest will cry, 
And pons ou to his idol delfled ; 

While rear their sacred Croes on high, 
And tell you, “There the world’s Creator died,” 


One sees him walk in lonely human form, 
And hears him bid the rising waves be still, 
And others, riding on the ri g storm, 
Or leading armies on to slay and kill, 


One hears his whisper in the gentle breeze, 
Ашер aas him 2 the thunder's roar,— 
rj е upon the angry вааз 
One in the Ал айты bash" upon the shore. 


And others still, with faith to them as true, 
With obscene images their God defile; 

While some tn к ant, turbid waters view 
His presence in the loathsome Crocodile, 


Imagination, when inspired by fear, 
Creates in Him a stern vindictive foa, 

Brings down His ever-dreaded vengeance near, 
Then pays the priest to ward the pending blow. 


Ы him to Ше level of the beast, 

reatea in him the slave of human will, 

Transfers his sceptre to the grasp priest 
And leaves hie vacant throne for him to fill. 


But those who stand upon a higher plane 
See God In Nature and In Nature's law; 

+ For there, in reason'a unpretending fane, 
No priest inspires their reverential awe. 


No chiming bells, or vaspers soft and sweet 
In lofty domes and gaudy temples grand, 

Bhall lure the steps of their un g feet 
To tread the paths to such a dreamy land. 


stand erect amid prostrate throng 
ose heads are bowed with superstitious fear, 
While unseen harps their wilting straina prolong 
To charm the soul and captivate the oar. 


Here reason, forced to abdicate its throne, 
Is madly driven from their temple door, 
And human gods are worshipped here alone,— 
Thelr superstition teaches nothing more, 


For, from the dawning hour of Nature's birth 
Until the presen: laat recorded yoar, 

Not one of al! the race who lived on earth 
Knew wore of God than reason teaches here, 


But there is still one creed to which I hold, 


That giveth rest to weary, dying man, 
Embracing all within ita ample fold, 
And bridges Hell with reason's arching span: 


A creed that should be held alike by all 
That love our fellows here and every viste, 
raides up the erring ones who fall, 
And biesses man with sympathetic care, 


And here upon eternal truth I rest, 
Secure from fears of death or future woes; 
For, when my form by mother Earth is pressed, 
No frightful dreams shall wake Ita long repose. 


Bo, when the final summons comes to me, 
‘And kindly friends shall toli the funeral knell, 
Then know that death bas set another free,— 
That all that 18, is well, when ended well. 


East SAGINAW, Mich., Sept. 13, 1877. 


J. F. D. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 1, 1877. 


F'RANOIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, . 


EAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
WILLIAM H.SPENCER, Мия, E. D. CHENET, GEOROE JAOOB 
HOLYOAKE (Бокой), Davm H. “Сьавк, MES. ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON, J, L. STODDARD, ELIZUR WRIGHT, C. D, B. 

F. UXDERWOOD, Editorial 


MiLLa, W. D. LE SUBUM BENJ. 
Contributors, 


FREE RELIGIOUS CONVENTION. 


A Convention of the Free Religious Association is 
to be held in New Haven, on the 8th and 9th of No- 
vember, beginning on Thursday evening, the 8th, and 
holding through Friday, the 9th, O, B, Frothingham, 
T. W. Higginson, J. W. Chadwick, Felix Adler, 
F. E. Abbot, Miss Anna C, Garlin, D. Н. Clark, and 
W. J. Potter are among the speakers invited, and 
moat of them are expected to be present, Interesting 
and timely subjects will be presented for discussion, 
and the New Haven friends promise a successful 
gathering, 

Further particulars in the local papers. 

WX. J. Роттев, Secretary. 


OUR THANKS are due to Mr. George Jacob Hol- 
yoake for some Interesting English papers, in one of 
which we find the follewing paragraph under the 
head of “Relics of Bygone Agitations": ‘The his- 
toric sword, which was to clear the way for the 
Charter, drawn by John Frost on the morning of the 
fatal affray at Newport, has recently passed Into the 
possession of Mr. G. J. Holyoake, The nonagena- 
rian agitator never saw it after his sentence for high 
treason in 1839. It bas taken from him on the 
morning of the fray by Colonel Napier, the officer 
who apprehended and diapossessed him of it, It 
passed into the bands of Humphrey F. A. Burchel- 
Hearne, Esq., of Bushey Grange, near Watford, late 
sheriff for the County of Herts, who made a present 
of it some twenty years ago to the Rev. Theodore 
M. N. Owen, vicar of Rhodes, Manchester, by whose 
courtesy It was passed into the possession of Mr. 
Holyoake. It is а handsome straight duelling sword, 
with Ivory handle, in leather scabbard, and good con- 
dition. On the sheath are engraved the words: 
Foster, St. James’ Street, cutler to his Majesty, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York, Mr. Hol- 
yoake also poasesses the only specimen known of the 
spear conatructed by Colonel Maccerone for resisting 
the cavalry In the Reform Bill agitation of 1830, and 
the flag of the ‘Washington,’ which carried Garibaldl’s 
thousand to Marsala, and the last fiag sent from Eng- 
land to the forlorn hopes which fought for Italian 
unity.“ 

THE REMARKS of the Nation on the late Socialist 
meeting at Ghent will displease some of thelr sym- 
pathizers on this side of the Atlantic: The Social- 
ists have been showing signs of renewed activity b: 
holding a Congress of the International at Ghent, in 
Belgium, consisting of about forty delegates, repre- 
senting branches in al! parts of Europe and in the 
United States, The discussions seem to have been 
attended with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
want of а common language; but in one way or 
another all were made acquainted with what was 
going on. The executive committee and the head- 
quarters of the association are in Chicago, 1% appears, 
and а long communication from the committee, con- 
taining an account of the late strike here and ita 
cause, was read by the secretary. It wound up by 
saying that ‘great changes are proceeding in public 
opinion here,’ and that ‘it ia evident to all that the 
false Republic cannot last much longer in ita present 
form, and that unless the Soclalistic movement 
shall reform 16, à monarchy, or rather an oligarchy, 
will be established in a few years,’—which brings it 
very near. The platform adopted by the Congress 
was the old one, with which the world is tolerably 
famillar, and which may be sald in general terms to 
consist in the overthrow of al] existing Inetitutions, 
The fundamental plank is, however, the abolition of 
private property, and the ‘expropriation’ of land, 
machinery, implements, capital, and all by the State 
or ‘Commune,’ The new and appalling difficulty in 
the way of human regeneration which this plan 
ralses—that of getting the owners of property to give 
it up,—and which may be sald to be the greatest ever 
encountered by reformers in any age, was not treated 
at all in the discussions. It seemed to be taken for 
granted that it could be overcome by full discussion, 
and that as soon as people found themselves 'cor- 
nered' in argument by в humanitarian logiclan they 
would Incontinently surrender thelr goods. 


“TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES,” 


The great labor involved in making suitable prepa- 
rations for the Rochester Congress has prevented us 
from writing in advance, as usual in case of brief ab- 
sences, the customary editorial article for this page. 
Our readers will pardon us, we trust, for venturing 
to supply the vacuum by reprinting the following 
condensed statement of our general religious рові- 
tion, The Fifty Affürmations" occupled the first 
page of the first number of TRE INDEX, January 1, 
1870; and the “Modern Principles" filled the same 
page In the first number for the year 1871. Since 
that time, so many changes have occurred in the 
mall-list that these carefully studied papers will 
probably be new to а majority of our present sub- 
scribers; and we hope that even those who have al- 
ready read them will read them once more. There 
is scarcely a word we should wish to change, were 
we to re-write these papers to-day; and it is our hope 
that the systematic untty.of thought in Free Religion 
which we have here tried to bring out Into clear view 
will be found to be the chief element of such value 
аз may be attributed to these papers, which consti- 
tute the first of the Index Tracta, 


Fifty Affirmationa, 
RELIGION, 

1. Religion is the effort of Man to perfect himself. 

2, The root of religion is universal human nature. 

3. Historical religions are all one, in virtue of this 
one common root. 

4. Historical religions are al! different, in virtue of 
thelr different historical origin and development. 

5. Every historical religion has thus two distinct 
elements,—one universal or spiritual, and the other 
special or historical, 

6. The universal element ів the same in all histor- 
ical religions; the apecial element is peculiar in each 
of them, 

7. The universal and the special elements are equal- 
ly essential to the existence of an historical religion. 

8. The unity of all religions must be sought in 
their universal element, 

9. The peculiar character of each religion must be 
sought in Its special element. . 

RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRIBTIANITY. 

10. The idea of a coming kingdom of heaven" 
arose naturally in the Hebrew mind after the decay 
of the Davidic monarchy, and ripened under foreign 
oppression into passionate longing and expectation. 

11, The ‘kingdom of heaven" was to be a world- 
wide empire on this earth, both temporal and spirit- 
ual, to be established on the ruins of the great em- 
pires of antiquity by the miraculous intervention of 


Jehovah. » 
12. The Messiah or Christ was to relgn over the 


"kingdom of heaven” as the visible deputy of Je- 
hovah, who was considered the true soverelgn of the 
Hebrew nation. He was to be a Priest-King,—the 
supreme pontiff or high-priest of the Hebrew Church, 
апа absolute monarch of the Hebrew State, 

13. The ‘apocalyptic literatare'" of the Jews ex- 
hibits the gradual formation and growth of the ldea 
of the Messianic kingdom of heaven.“ 

14. All the leading features of the gospel doctrine 
concerning the "kingdom of heaven," the ‘‘end of 
the world," the “‘great day of judgment, the com- 
ing of the Christ in the clouds of heaven,“ the ‘‘res- 
urrection of the dead," the condemnation of the 
wieked and the exaltation of the righteous, the 
"passing away of the heavens and the earth," and 
the appearance of a new heaven and a new earth,” 
were definitely formed and firmly fixed in the He- 
brew mind, in the century before Jesns was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that ''the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand." But he declared 
himself merely the forerunner of the Messlah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand," and announced himself ав 
the Messiah or Christ, 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect of the 
Messianic kingdom; but, although he expected his 
throne to be established by the miraculous Interven- 
tion of God, and therefore refused to employ human 
means in establishing it, he nevertheless expected to 
discharge the political functions of his office as King 
and Judge, when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18, Ава preacher of purely spiritual truth, Jesus 
perhaps stands at the head of al! the great religious 
teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Mesaslanic crown, and 


founder of Christianity as a distinct historical relig- 


lon, Jesus shared the spirit of an unenlightened age, 
and stands on the same level with Gautama or Mo- 


hammed. 
20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, resur- 


rection, and ascension of Jesus would not prevent 
the establishment of the “kingdom of heaven.” 
His throne was conceived to be already eatablished 
in the heavens; and the early Church impatiently 
awalted ita establishment on earth at the “second 
coming of the Christ." 

21. Christianity thus appears aa simply the com- 
plete development of Judalsm,—the highest possible 
fulfilment of the Messianic dreams based on the He- 
brew conception of s chosen people.“ 

CHRISTIANITY. 


22, Christianity is the historical religion taught in 
the Christian Scriptures, and illustrated in the history 
of the Christian Church. 

23. It ів а religion In virtue of ita universal ele- 
ment; it is the Christian religion in virtue of Ita 
special element. 

24. The Christian Scriptures teach, from begin- 
ning to end, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ of 
God,"—that is, the Hebrew Mesalah. This, the 
Christian Confession, was declared both by Jesus 
and the Apostles to be necessary to salvation or ad- 
mission into the kingdom of heaven.“ 

25. The Christian Church, from its origin to the 
present day, has everywhere planted itself on faith 
In the Christian Confession, as Its divinely appointed 
foundation,—the eternal rock“ against which the 
gates of hell shall never prevail,” 

28. The Christian Confession gradually created on 
the one hand the theology, and on the other hand 
the hierarchy, of the Roman Catholic Church, The 
process was not, as is claimed, a corruption, but а 
natural and logical development. 

27, The Church of Rome embodies Christianity in 
its most highly developed and perfect form, as a ro- 
ligion of authority based on the Chriatian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disintegration of 
Christianity, whether regarded theologically or eccle- 
siastically, under the influence of the free spirit of 
protest against authority. 

20. Liberal Christlanity"—that la, democratic 
&utocracy In religion—ia the highest development of 
the free spirit of protest against authority which is 
possible within the Christian Church. It Is, at the 
same time, the lowest possible development of faith 
in the Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in ita crudest and least developed form, 

80. Christianity 1s the religion of Christians, and 
all Christians are believers in the Christ. 

81. The Christian name, whatever else It may in- 
clude, neceasarily includes faith in Jeeus as the Christ 
of God, Any other use of the name is abuse of it. 
Under some interpretation or other, the Christian 
Confession is the boundary line of Christianity. 


FREE RELIGION, 


32, The Protestant Reformation was the birth of 
Free Religion,—the beginuing of the religious pro- 
test agalnet authority within the confines of the 
Christian Church. 

88. The history of Protestantism is the history of 
the growth of Free Religion at the expense of the 
Christian Religion. As love of freedom Increases, 
reverence for authority decreases. 

34, The completion of the religious protest against 
authority must be the extinction of FM in the 
Christian Confesalon. 

‚ 85. Free Religion is emancipation from the ont- 
ward law, and voluntary obedience to the inward law, 

38. The great faith or moving power of Free Re- 
ligion is faith In Man as а progressive being. 

37. The great ideal end of Free Religion in the per- 
fection or complete development. of Man,—the race 
serving the Individual, the individual serving the race. 

88, The great practical means of Free Religion is 
the integral, continuous, and universal education of 
man, 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the still, 
small volce of the private воп. 

40. The great peace of Free Rellgion is spiritual 
oneness with the infinite one, 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome of every 
historical religion—the final unity, therefore, towards 
which all historical religions slowly tend. 


RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION. 


42. Christianity le identical with Free Religion so 
far as its universal element is concerned,—antago- 
nletic to It so far as ite вресіа! element ls concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is faith in the 
Christ. The corner-stone of Free Religion 18 faith In 
Human Nature, 

44, The great institution of Christianity is the 
Christian Church, the will of the Christ being ite 
supreme law. The great institution of Free Religion 
ls the coming Republic of the World, or Cémmon- 
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wealth of Man, the universal conscience and reason 
of mankind being its supreme organic law or consti- 
tutlon. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited by the 
Christian Confession; ita brotherhood includes all 
8ubjects of the Christ and excludes all others. The 
fellowship of Free Religion is universal and free; it 
proclaims the Great Brotherhood of Man without 
limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity ів to Christ- 
lanlze the world,—to convert all souls to the Christ, 
and insure their salvation from the wrath of God. 
The practical work of Free Religion ів to humanize 
the world,—to make the individual nobler here and 
now, and to convert the human race Into a vast Co. 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. 

47, The spiritual ideal of Christianity is the sup- 
pression of self and perfect imitation of Jesus the 
Chriet, The spiritual ideal of Free Religion is the 
tree development of self, and the harmonious educa- 
tion of all Its powers to the highest possible degree. 

48, The essential spirit of Christianity із that of 
self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, and passionate 
devotion to his person. The essential spirit of Free 
Religion is that of self-respect and free self-devotion 
to great ideas. Ohristlanity la prostrate on ita face; 
Free Religion is erect on Ив feet, 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity 1s a self-sacri- 

flelng love of mm for Jesus’ sake, The noblest 
fruit of Free Religion is a self-sacrificing love of man 
for man’s own sake, 
* 50. Christianity le the faith of the soul's child- 
hood; Free Religion is the faith of the soul's man- 
hood. In the gradual growth of mankind ont of 
Christianity Into Free Religion, lies the only hope of 
the spiritual perfection of the individual and the 
spiritual unity of the race. 


Modern Principles, 
I. CHRISTIANITY AS A SYSTEM, 

1. Regarded as to its universal element, Christianity 
is a beautiful but imperfect presentation of natural 
morality. 

2. Regarded as to its apeclal element, Christianity 
is a great completed system of falth and life,—a co- 
herent body of doctrines: logically developed and or- 
ganized as an historical power by the Christian 
Church, It claims absolute control over the collec- 
tive life of soclety and the outward and inward life 
of the individual, It rests this claim on the super- 
natural revelation of the will of God; that 1s, on the 
principle of DIVINE AUTHORITY, 

8. The chief features of this system are the doc- 
trines of the Fall of Adam, the Total Depravity of 
the human race, the Everlasting Punishment of the 
wicked, and salvation by Christ alone, Throngh the 
transgression of the firet man, all human beinge lie 
under the consuming wrath of God, aad are con- 
demned to an everlasting bell, from which the only 
escape Is by the Atonement of Christ. 

4, This syetem demanda absolute and unreasoning 
&ubmisslon from tbe human mind. It teaches that 
doubt is sin, and that disbellef is damnation. It 
everywhere condemns freedom of thought, and per- 
secates it in proportion to its power. It le the worst 
enemy of liberty, aclence, and civilization, because it 
18 organized Despair OF MAN. 

п. FREE RELIGION AS A SYSTEM, 

5. Free Religion із a great and growing system of 
ideas, hitherto very imperfectly developed, but des- 
tined to become embodied in а world-wide Common- 
wealth of Man. It will claim absolute control ayer 
the collective life of society and the outward and in- 
ward ife of the Individual. It will rest this claim 
on the natural perception of truth by the universal 
human race; that is, on the principle of HUMAN 
FREEDOM. 

6. The chief features of thia system are the su- 
premacy of liberty in all matters of government, the 
supremacy of science in all matters of belief, the su- 
premacy of morality in all matters of conduct, and 
the supremacy of benevolence In all social and per- 
sonal relations. It puta the Charch on the level of 
all other institutions, the Bible on the level of all 
other books, the Christ on the level of all other men, 
leaving them to stand or fall by thelr intrinsic merits 
or demerits, 

J. This system encourages the largest activity of 
the human mind, and aska no assent thst can be 
withheld. It is the best friend of progress of every 
klind, because it is organized КАттн IN МАХ. А 

1H. ANTAGONISM OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 

8. Between these two great systems there exists an 
absolute conflict of principles, aime, and methods. 
The one ruled the world in the Dark Ages of the 


past. The other will rule the world in the Light 
Ages of the future. Their battle-ground ls the Twi- 
light Age of the present. 

9. Free Religion emphasizes the Unity of the Uni- 
verse, the Unity of Mankind, the Unity of the Per- 


son, and the Unity of the Unities. 


IV. THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


10. Nature s an organic, living whole. All things 
are іп harmony as parts of a perfect cosmos. All 
phenomena, physical and spiritual, are correlated in 
the unity of & perfect order. 

11. The laws of Nature are elementa of one under- 
lying, all-permeating, all-comprehensive system of 
Law. Fixed and inviolable, from eternity to eternity 
they know no change, The bellef in miracle із an 
infinite delusion. 

12. The forces of Natura are modes of one omni- 
present Energy, illimitable, uncreatable, Indestructi- 
ble,—the cause of all metamorphoses and the life of 
all that lives. 

13. Thus Nature la infinitely many in her phonom- 
ena, and absolutely one in her order, laws, and forces, 


V. THE UNITY OF MANKIND, 


14, The origin of the human race ів one, in virtue 
of a common descent from Inferior types of being. 

15. The nature of the human race ів one, in virtue 
of the universal possession, in varying degrees, of 
the aame fundamental faculties. 

16, The destiny of the human race is one, In virt- 
ue of a slow but constant progress towards a unl- 
versal and perfect civilization. 

17. The human race ought to be'a political unit, as 
a universal Republic of Republles based on the prin- 
ciple that the liberty of the Individual is absolute ex- 
cept as limited by the equal rights of all individuals. 

18, The human race ought to be a social unit, as a 
universal Codperative Union based on free industry 
and free commerce,—labor and capital being recon- 
olled by the education of ignorance and the reforma- 
tion of selfishness. 

19. The human race ought to be а religious unit, 
as в universal Brotherhood of Man, based on faith In 
human nature and love for all human beings. 

20. Thus the human гасе la опе In origin, mature, 
and destiny; and it ought to be one politically, so- 
cially, and religioualy. 


VI. THE UNITY OF THE PERSON, 


21. Every human being le an independent con- 
Bclousness, manifesting Itself on the one hand in 
numerous unlike faculties (sensation, perception, 1о- 
comotion, passion, affection, will, reason, conscience, 
etc.), and manifesting itself on the other hand In the 
absolute unity of personality (the Г), 

22, Every human being ought to develop the unity 
of personality into the unity of character, based on 
the principle that the liberty of every faculty is abso- 
lute in the exercise of its natural function. 

23. The unity of character requires that the Intel- 
lect shall make experience its point of departure, 
reason its road, knowledge its goal, and the love of 
truth its inspiration and guide; that it shall count 
all questions open that are not shut by positive dem- 
onstration ; that it shall reject all answers which have 
no better basis than ignorant assumption or dogmatic 
authority; and that It shall seek answers to all ques- 
tions through the patient study of universal Nature 
according to the laws of sclentifla thought, 

24, The unity of character requires that the Con- 
sclence shall govern all personal action by absolute 
and universal moral ideas (truthfulness, justice, be- 
nerolence, purity, honor, integrity, self-respect) ; that 
it shall speak in all places and at all times with the 
voice of absolute command; that it shall shine like 
a sun that never sets, flooding the soul with the light 
of an ever-beautifu] ideal; that it shall unsparingly 
rebuke every betrayal of the right, encourage fidellty 
to it by approving smiles, and waken deathless aspi- 
ration towarda it by unveiling the eternal possibility 
of virtue; and that It shall make the welfare of all 
a private duty to each, thus consecrating the private 
life to the public good. 

25. The unity of character requires that the Affec- 
tions shall irradiate life In all ite relations with the 
splendor of unselfish love; that they shall make man- 
hood more manly and womanhood more womanly by 
blending them іп one pure and happy home; that 
they shall dignify existence with noble friendships; 
that they shal! deepen the joy and lighten the grief 
of others by respectful and tender sympathy; that 
they shall reverence the good and pity the evil in 
every human soul, and broaden out into a mighty 
and self-forgetfal love of univereal man. 

20. The unity of character requires that the Will 


shall serve the conscience and reason, and know no 
other law; that it shall master the passions and con- 
fine them to their lawful functions; that It shall be 
incorruptible in this servantship, and unconquerable 
in thia mastership; and that thus, harmonizing the 
animal and the spiritual, it shall bring the entire 
man into harmony with the laws of Natare. 

27. The unity of character requires that the Senti- 
ments and Imagination shall &osr to the beautiful 
and sublime, and never trail their wings in defiling 
mire; that they shall venerate the truly venerable, 
delight in the magnificence of universal Nature, and 
thrill to its mysterious life; that they shall recognize 
the Infinitude of the unknown, and add to the clear 
insights of science the deep glow of poetry and the 
deeper reverence of worship. 

28. Thus the individual ів one In the unity of per- 
sonality, and ought to be one in the unity of а free, 
powerful, and self-harmonized character. 


VII. THE UNITY OF THE UNITIES. 


29, The Unity of the Universe is repeated in min- 
lature in the ideal Unity of Mankind; and the Ideal 
Unity of Mankind is repeated in miniature in the 
ideal Unity of the Person, The macrocosm la mir- 
rored in the microcosm. 

30. The great inspiration of the nineteenth cent- 
ury ів faith in these Ideal unitles as possible in fact. 
Ita faith in Man ів part of ita faith in universal Nat- 
ure; and its faith in universal Nature inclndes and 
necessitates ita falth in Man. : 

91. The great endeavor of the nineteenth century, 
half-conscious though it be, is thus to reproduce the 
eternal barmony of Nature in the life of the race and 
the life of the indlvidual,—to create a civilization 
grounded on universal reverence for freedom, truth, 
and the equal rights of all mankind. 

32. The Universe is Many in One, and One in 
Many. Such also will be Humanity, when tts ideals 
shall have been realized in the world and in the soul. 
The national motto of America has become the great 
watchword of the ages—E PLURIBUS UNUM, 


TWO VIEWS OF THE BIBLE. 


In a discourse’ specially addressed to young con- 
verta In Boston, Rev. Joseph Cook is reported to have 
said, “The Bible is the only book which will bear 
perfect translation into life. Shakspeare drips with 
inculcations that would not be fit for any one to im- 
merse himself in. The same may be sald of Milton, 
Plato, and others. We may take the whole inculca- 
tion of the Bible and find 1t healthful. There is no 
other book which you would be willing to have for 
your pillow when dying. Its whole inculcation, if 
absorbed Into civilization, would work well.“ 

On the same day that I read this report of Mr. 
Cook’s lecture in a Boston newspaper, there came to 
me a circular containing a notice of a new freethought 
journal to be published in New York, in which the 
editor says, “I have long been of the opinion that 
the Bible is the one great obstacle to human happl- 
ness, To this book I attribute nine-tenths of the 
evil, the ignorance, and the wide-spread misery 


‘among the nations of the earth at the present day. 


I look upon it asa work of fiction emanating from 
selfish and designing brains, and with none bat self- 
ish and evil intentions,” 

We have in these utterances the two extremes of 
popular thought in America on the character of the 
Bible. Yet, far apart as those opinions are, one of 
them ithe product of the other, —1f not by the gen- 
esis of direct descent, at least by force of repulsion 
and reaction, That is, the extreme negative view of 
the Bible, which regards it as в fraudulent and evil 
book, would never have found any lodgement in the 
human mind, had it not been for the extreme Ortho- 
dox view, which regards the Bible as an exception- 
ally inspired book revealing infallibly from beginning 
to end the perfect will of God, Had the Bible been 
left in the position of other books, as а human com- 
position—as, in the main, the natural literary prod- 
uct of the Hebrew people for many centuries of 
their history,—it may be safely said that we should 
never have heard the opinion expressed ln this nine- 
teenth century, that it is an imposture emanating 
from designing brains and the cause of most of the 
ignorance and misery existing among mankind. It 
Is only the extraordinary claims made for the Bible 
which have led to the extraordinary attacks upon it. 
A book of which it is alleged that It contains for the 
whole human race an infallible rule of bellef and 
practice, that its whole Inculcatíon, in every part and 
particular, ls true and pure and healthful, and would 
work well if absorbed Into civilization,—a book for 
which such claim is made certainly challenges attan- 
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Чоп. The claim 1s a challenge to the human mind to 
inquire and judge. 

But when the human mind began to inquire, and 
ал а result of inquiry began to question the claim, the 
ecclesipatics rashed to the defence of the threstened 
authority of the book, not always with a more 
learned Inquiry, but with the power of ecclesiastical 
and civil law. They summoned the terrors of the In- 
quisition to thelr ald, and used all the spiritual ар. 
pliances of hope and fear to keep the Bible in ita 
place, Hence, naturally, the doubters and deniers 
of the clalm began to transfer their hatred of the 
means used In defence of the Bible to the book itself, 
as if that were responsible for all the guilty Inetra- 
mentalities employed In {ta favor, and аз if its authors 
were somehow in collusion with the ecclesiastics who 
defended them, for the purpose of Impeding sclence, 
and keeping the people in ignorance and superstition. 
And this is the mood of-mind which the New York 
free-thinking editor inherits to-day. 

But а later and broader scholarship has set aside 
both of these extreme views of the Bible as wholly 
unfounded. If critical research into any part of hu- 
man history has settled anything, It has proved and 
settled, beyond a question, that the Bible la not an 
all-perfect book; that it ів not an infallible record 
either as to matters of historical fact, or matters of 
intellectual truth, or matters of moral precept; that it 
1s а book which has to be read, not blindly, but with 
reason and conscience alert to alft its errors from its 
truths. And the same research has proved that the 
book is no imposture, and no evil work of designing 
men. It has shown that the Bible is not one book, 
but many books,—of various contents, by numerous 
authors, in different languages and dialects, and 
covering a period of many centuries; that it is, In 
fine, the natural literary record of a people with a 
special genius for religion: not a heaven-born book 
nor a hell-born book, but an earth-born book,—a 
book born of humanity and sharing humanity's in- 
firmities and aspirations; born of the human soul 
and bearing a faithful record of the struggles of the 
human soul out of earthiness towards moral and 
spiritual good. W. J. P. 


Cammunicaliuns. 


А TIMELY AND NOBLE EXTRAOT. 


Мв. Annor:— 

In connection with those principles so forelbly 
enunciated by yourself, which are to come before the 
First Annual Congress of Liberals for consideration, 
and,I trust, consequent action, I should be much 

leased If you could find space in Тнк Inpex for the 

ollowing remarks by Prof. Ridpath, from his re- 
cantly issued -History of the United States. I think 
that you and your readers will agree that both the 
sentiments and the language in which they are 
clothed are very fine. ^t ey 
no page 620, € ai у of the Сасани Ex- 
ition, occurs the fo ng paragraph: o struct- 
Fis of Fairmount Park was more characteristic of 
the epoch than the Woman's Pavilion. The bullding 
and its contents Illustrated one of the dest ten- 
dencies of American civilization,—the complete 
emancipation of woman. In ancient times her 
chains were fo ; the Middle Age re-riveted them 
‘upon her; the Modern Era—even the Reformation— 
has mocked ber with the semblance and the show of 


The concluding chapter ів во good that I cannot 
resist the temptation to quote it entire :— 

“What, then, of the ontlook for the American Re- 
public? What is to be the destiny of this vigor- 
ous, ive, self-governing Anglo-American race? 
How will the pictare, so well n, be completed by 
the annalista of posterity? Is it the sad fate of hu- 
manity, after all its struggles, tolls, and sighing, to 
jenn ate ee m round x ＋. 1 1 beaten 

e, climbing the long ascent from legradation 
ot eavage life to the heights of national renown only 
to deecend again into the fen-lands of despair? Is 
Lord Byron's gloomy picture of the rise and fall of 
nations indeed а true portrayal of the order of the 
world ?— 

„Here is the moral of all human tales 
"Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; 
First freedom, and then glory; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, per rene barbarism at last; 
And History with all her volumes vast 
Hath but one page!’ 


Or has the human race, breaking the bonds of its 
servitude, and escaping at last from its long imprison- 
ment, struck out across the fields of sublime posel- 
bility the promised pathway leading to the final tri- 
umph? ere are stil] doubts and fears, perplexi- 
ties, anxieties, and sometimes anguish, агі 
the soul of the philanthropist as he turns his gaze to 
the future. But there are hopes also, unds of 
confidence, auspicious omens, tokens of the sub- 
stantial victory of truth, inspirations of faith 
up in the heart of the watcher as he scans the dap- 
pled horizon of the coming day. 

“Ав to present achievement, the American people 
have far surpassed the expectations of the fathers. 


The visions and dreams of the Revolutionary pa- 
trlots have been eclipsed by the lustre of actual ac- 
complishment. The territorial domains of the Re- 
public enclose the rem d belt of forest, valley, and 
plain, that the world has in it. Since the beginning 
of time, no other people have possessed such a terri- 
tory, во rich in resources, so varied in products, во 
magnificent In physical aspect. Зон and climate, 
the distribution of woods and lakes and rivers, the 
Interpositión of mountaln ranges, and the fertility of 
valley and prairie, here contribute to give to mana 
many-sided and powerful development. Here he 
finds bays for his shipping, rivers for his steamers, 
fields for his plough, Iron for his forge, gold for his cu- 
pidity, landscapes for hie pencil, sunshine enough for 
song, and snow enough for courage. Nor has the 
Anglo-American falled to profit by the advantages of 
his surroundings. He has planted a free government 


on the | & and moet liberal scale known in his- 
tory, He has espoused the cause of liberty and right. 
He has fought like a hero for the freedom and equal- 


ity of all men. He has projected в civilization 
which, thongh as yet but dimly traced in outlines, 
is the vastest and grandest in the world. Better than 
all, he believes in the times to come, So long as man 
ia anxious about the future, the future іа secure. 
Only when he falls into apathy, sleeps at his poet, 
and cares no longer for the morrow, is the world in 
MC os of relapse and barbarism, 

“To the thoughtful student of history, several 
things seem necessary to the perpetulty and com- 
plete success of American institutions. The first of 
these ls the prevalence of TRE IDEA OF NATIONAL 
uxrry. Of this spake Washington In hie Farewell 
Address, warning bis countrymen in solemn words 
to preserve and defund that government which con- 
stituted them one people. Of this wrote Hamilton 
and Adams, For this pleaded Webster in his great 
orations. Upon this the far-seeing statesmen of the 
present day, rising above the atrifes of y and the 
turmolls of war, Want themselves as the one thing 
vital in American politics. 

“The Idea that the United States are one nation 
and not thirty-eight nations, ів the grand cardinal 
doctrine of a sound political falth. State pride and 
sectional attachment are natural passlons in the hu- 
man breast, and are во near akin to patriotism ва to 
be distinguished from it only in the court of в higher 
reason. But there lg a nobler love of country,—a pa- 
triotism that rises above all places and sections; that 
knows no Country, no State, no North, no South, 
but only native land ; that claims no mountain slope; 
that clings to no river-bank; that worships no range 
of hilla; but lifts the aspiring eye to a continent re- 
deemed from barbarism by common sacrifices and 
made sacred by the shedding of kindred blood. Such 
в patriotism is the cable and sheet-anchor of our hope. 

“A second requisite for the preservation of our 
American Institutions is THE UNIVERSAL SECULAR 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. Monarchles govern 
thelr subjects by authority and precedent; republics 
by right reason and free will. ether one method 
or the other will be better, turns wholly upon the in- 

ce of the governed. If the subject have not 
the knowl and discipline necessary to govern 
himself, it ls better that а , in whom some skill 
in the acience of government ів presupposed, should 
rule him, As between two suspendoua evils, the ra- 
tional tyranny of the intelligent fow is preferable to 
the furious and irrational tyranny of the ignorant 
many. No force which has proved among men, im- 
pelling to bad action, Inspiring to crime, overtarning 
order, tearing away the bulwarks of liberty and right, 
and converting civilization into а waste, has been во 
101 of evil and so powerful to destroy as a blind, ig- 
norant, and factious democracy, А republic without 
intelligence—even a high degree of Intelligence—is 
а paradox and an Impossibility. What means that 
реперів of the Declaration of Independence which 
declares,the consent of the governed to be the true 
foundation of all just authority? What kind of con- 
sent" is referred to?  Manifestly not the passive and 
unresisting acquiescence of the mind which, like the 
potter's clay, recelves whatever is impressed upon it; 
but that active thinking, resolute, conaclous, per- 
sonal consent which distin uishea the trae freeman 
from the puppet. ^When the people of the United 
States rise to the heighte of this noble and intelli- 
gent self-assertion, the occupation of the party leader 
—moat 8 of all the tyrants—will be gone 
forever; and In order that the people may ascend to 
that high plane, the means by which intelligence is 
foe А t reason exalted, and а calm and ra- 
tlonal рш opinion produced, must be universally 
secured, The public FREE School. ls the fountain 
whose streams shall make glad all the lands of liberty. 
We muet educate or perish, 

A third thing necessary to the perpetuity of Amer- 
{сал liberties is TOLERATION,—toleration in the broad- 
est and most glorious sense, In the colonial times, 
intolerance embittered the lives of our fathers, Un- 
Ш the present day the baleful shadow has been upon 
the land. The proscriptive vices of the Middle Age 
have flowed down with the blood of the rafe and 
tainted the life that now is, with a suspicion and dls- 
trust of freedom. Liberty in the minds of men has 


meant the of agreeing with the majority. 
Men have . сосы, but fear has — Т 
the door. It remains for the Unlted States to build 


a highway, broad and free, Into every fleld of liberal 
inquiry, and to make the poorest man who walks 
therein more secure in life and reputation than the 
soldier who sleeps behind the rampart. Proscription 


has no part nor lot in the American system. The |. 


stake, the gibbet, and the rack, thumb-screws, sword, 
and pillory, have no place on this side of the sea. 
Nature is diversified; so are human faculties, be- 
liefs, and practices, Essential freedom Is the right 
to differ; and that right must be sacredly reapected, 
Nor must the privilege of dissent be conceded with 


coldness and disdain, bat openly, cordially, and with 
good will No loss of rank, abatement of character, 
or ostracism from society mast darken the path 

of the humblest of the seekers after trath. The 
right of freethought, free Inquiry, and free speech is 
as clear as the noonday, and boundlesa as the air and 
ocean, Without a full and cheerful recognition of 
thie right, America is only a name, her glory a dream, 
her institutions a mockery. 

“The fourth idea, essential to the welfare and sta- 
bility of the Republic, is THE NOBILITY OF LABOR, 
It 18 the mission of the United States to ennoble toil 
and honor the toller. In other lande, to labor has 
been considered the lot of serfs and pessants; to 
gather the frults and consume them in luxury and 
war, the business of the great. Since the medieval 
times, European society has been organized on tho 
basis of a nobility and a people. To a nobleman 
was to be distinguished from the people; to be one 
of the people was to be foréver debarred from nobil- 
ity. Thus has been seton human arr Sa: stigma 

perpetual d Something of has been 
transmitted to the new civilization in the West; a 
certain disposition to renew the old order of lord and 
laborer. t the odious distinction perlah; the true 
lord 1а the laborer and the true laborer the lord. It 
is tha genius of American institutions, in the fainees 
of time, to wipe the last opprobrious stain from the 
brow of toll, and to crown the toller with the dignity, 
lustre, and honor of a full and perfect manhood. 

“The scroll of the century іа rolled m poer The 
work la done! Peace to the memory of the fathers! 
Green be the graves where aleep the warriors, p&- 
trlots, and sages! Calm be the resting- place of all the 
brave and true! Gentle be the summer rains on 
famous flelds where armies met In battle! Forgotten 
be the animosities and heart-burnings of the strife! 
Sacred be the trusts committed to our care, and 
bright the visions of the coming ages!" 

think that the readers of TRE Inpex will pardod 
the length of this extract In consideration of ita 
many excellences. E. C. WALKER. 

FLORENCE, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1877. 


AN UNHEEDED PHASE OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


CANASTOTA, N. T., Oct. 13, 1877. 


DAR SIR :— 

In what I am going to say, I wish it to be under- 
8tood that for more than thirty years I have upheld 
In the lecture-room, and by my pen, the entire equal- 
ity of the sexes,—the right of woman to the same 
franchises in the body politic“ reached and claimed 
by man; that the measure of capacity la the measure 
of sphere to man and woman ; that religion and moral- 
ity are withont sex; and hence all the highest and 
beet that may pertain to humanity is the Inallenable 
birthright of all, irrespective of sex, race, or color. 
Having thus given my bill of rights, I wish to pro- 
pound some questions, suggested in part by an ad- 
mirable article of Mr. B. F. Underwood in Тн 
PONE of 1 N. ЕРК : 

e says: Man may do with impunity in every 
part of this enlightened nation that which, if woman 
does it ls to her worse than death. And it із con- 
sidered a matter of course. It la something to which 
there із scarcely an objection, and yet it is simply an 
implication that woman is not the equal of man, elsa 
It would never be that that which shall bring dis- 

and social infamy to one may be tolerated In 
the other without anything derogatory to bis charac- 
ter.“ The italics are mine, 

Is this a fair inference? Does it not rather imply. 
whether jnstly or not, that woman exercises a higher 
moral activity? That, despite of a false position and 
the oppressions of the long , She has, better than 
her brother, seized upon and adhered to the purer 
mornlities, aud has thus taught the world to expect 
more from her, and that, when she falla, she falle 
пка 1 from the high level she has claimed for 

erself. 

Does not the priest stand in the same relation? 
Do we not demand of him, rightfully, purer moralitied 
than we exact from the man of mere fashion? 
Again: when men {insist upon the purity or chaste- 
ness of the women of their households, do they ex- 
pect this from base or selfish motives? Rather‘is it 
not в question by itself, and may not this demand 
fos moral excellence in woman have really been one 
method of in the human mind the best in- 
tuitions of holiness? 

Does a manly man ever absolve himself from the 
severity of moral obligations? Are not those who are 
lax in this respect the ignorant and the depraved b 
heredity? Is it necessary that a haman being shail 
be a priest or a woman before he is qualified to give 

rsonally his testimony to the excellence of a chaste 
е? By the emphasis with which a man insistas 
upon the high moralities in his family, has he not 

ven his testimony in favor of them? 

Are the moral aberrations of a man equally destruc 
tive to the family as those of the woman? If she sin, 
does not her crime strike, not only a blow at the mar- 
P relation, but also at the i ge of property, 
and the genuineness of paternity? And therefore 
does not в bad life In her tell worse upon society than 
a bad life in him ? үз 

I am not defending unmanly lives and immoralites 
in men; I am simply wishing to ask about what may 
rightfally be demanded of women. 

oes по! an immoral woman invalidate tho rights 
of her child? 

Is It desirable to preserve genealogies ? 

Is S desirable that offspring should be heirs of prop · 
ert 

во, 18 It not doubly a duty to the woman to kee 
the family escutcheon free from blot? : 

Are we to see our old ,corner-stones of morality 
swept away because some declare that certain sins 
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are no worse in woman than in man? I contend 
that, as soclety ls now organized, they are worse, In 
the alight of God, In the light of eternal issues, all sin 
is sin, and we are not in a condition to e it; but I 
prefer that my sex ahould adhere to the austerities 
of the virtues rather then loosen the banda that hold 
the family together. It Is to be fervently wished that 
the other sex should come up to our standard, not 

= we should go over to шай... ауа, th 
suppose, when we were trog , the 
stron — drove marauders out of his cave with fist 
and club,—and we are not A lap {аг beyond this savagery ; 

but if this was the way that women took their mor: 
suasion, and learned indirectly the sanctities of the 
person, society has grown up with certaln Ideas of 
the responsibilities, graces, and requirements of her 
sex, which I belleve may be better enlarged than 
neutralized. It may be that the cave life had Its at- 
-tractions; but as civilization does not tend that way, 
the surest method for us to assert our equality with 
the other sex is, not to abate one iots of our own 
moral acquirements for ourselves, but atrive to so 
enlighten the other вех that they will learn that the 

laws of paternity are mutual. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, 

Pastor Independent Church of Canastota, 
[We are glad to find these very important and true 
positions insisted on by a lady; for they need empha 
sis in any thorough discussion of the “woman 
question," and yet seem ungracious if urged by a 


man.—Ep. | 


THE LESSONS OF THE STHIKES, 
CASTLETON, Ill., Oct. 6, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 


It is a source of much satisfaction to myself to 
note the interest that ls being taken by so many 


writers upon the labor question. As E. L. Crane . 
the 


says, “Тһе subject grows“; and from the comparison 
of the different views held by these writers, I am 
persuaded that there 1з yet abundance of room for it 
still to develop Into greater proportion. 

The contrast of views upon this question seem 
wide in the extreme, For instance, one will applaud 
the action of the atrikers and the license of riot— 
revolution In their ayes,—for the reason that it ele- 
vates the dignity of labor, and calis into view the 
injustices which the laboring class, as a whole, have 
to bear; against which the laborer, in his attempt to 
use force to free himself, із entitled to as much 
praise as though he had, as a soldier іп time of war, 
simply performed his duty in the attempt to gain a 
victory over the enemy. 

Another writer, whose sense of justice towards all 
parties, from laborers to capitaliste, seems In no want 
of keenness, sses naught but the moet serious mistake 
in the late strike. The remedy for an existing evil, 
he thinks, is not to be brought about by the use of 
mob force; and to sanction or applaud in any degree, 
or any form, anything of the kind, will only tend to 
Increase the unatability of capital; compelling It ulti- 
mately to seek opportunities for investment where 
ita security from accidents will seem best assured. 
To him the strike is a strike against justice, reason, 
and the interests of the laborer, as well аз against 
capital, which suffers least of all and only for the 
time being; as in the end her demands are made 
good by the additional levying of taxes, the payment 
of which falls upon thoes who have never sanctioned 
or countenanced any act tending to array each 
against the other, 

Looking at the labor question from my own stand- 
point, 1t seems that the want of unity in our views of 
this question resulta from the manner in which we 
have educated ourselves for its observation. 

As man educates himself with a view to recognize 
facts, what appears to him ва the dq and most 
weighty, as a matter of course, will take precedence 
of all others, So with myself in viewing capital, for 
in it exists the providence of the laborer,—the means 
that has civilized and is still civilizing the human 
race; a minister, as it were, doing an outside service 
for humanity, greatly needed, and one that demands 
acknowl ent just as mach as the religion which 
it always affords us so much pleasure to acknowled 
having served the within to the purpose of hamaniz- 
e долан. 

ap g the lever, the aggregate ene or 
force of the laboring class 1а the fulcrum uren which 
this lever works, has worked, and will work for all 
future time. The refusal to labor here is to deny the 
means which capital must ever employ In order both 
to promote commerce and civilization, 

t la often said that commerce is more effectual in 
its civilizing influences than religion, for the reason, 
undoubtedly, that it brings all portions of the human 
Tace to know each other by personal contact. If 
this be true, and it seems to me that no sane man 
can deny it, then it is easy to perceive that the labor 
which has built up the wealth of any nation to that 
Ae that it gave the requisite stimulus for commer- 

intercourse has been the real missi of the age. 

It is probable that an undue weight of labor falls 
upon those whose means of knowing its precise value 
is во limited, that no other alternative exista than to 
accept Its conditions. The men who have built our 
canals and our rallroads—who have performed the 
heaviest part of the labor in their construction,—have 
been those leas qualified to set a just value upon their 
labor in the degree of the obscurity to their minds of 
the utility attendant upon the completion of such 
enterprises, 

But suppose the case to have been opposite, and 
that every person who has shouldered the greatest 
burdens of labor had been E er to write essays 
upon the utility of canals, railroads, and commercial 
intercourse; what time must have elapsed before 
such intercourse could have been realized! 


My own opinion ís, that the labor which enables 
capital to realize the quickest return promotes the 


welfare of mankind in general, in the same degree 
that it inaures the profita of labor. 

The solving of this problem—how to reconcile 
labor with capital—rests mainly upon two condi- 
tions: the education of all laboring classes, and the 
abrogation of all laws tending to create or justify 
monopolies In whatever form. These conditions 
once secured, the attitude of the laboring classes will 
be such as to encourage the hope of justice, if not, 
in fact, to realize it. So here we have another no. 
ment for compulsory or universal education; for 
verily, it gives man the key that opens the door 
which, in bis ignorance, he valniy attempts to demol- 
ish by using brute force,—by which he not only 
damages himself, but those who already have burdens 
of their own to carry, and to whom it is rank lu- 
justice to add more. 

Yours for justica (n education, 
C. W. NEWTON, 


THE “RIGHT OF RIOT," 
EDITOR INDEX ;— 

Lam not yet at reat on the question of the “right 
of riot.” 

Any nolay disturbance of the public peace, ín which 
several Individuals are . д may justly be called 
a riot; while a political revolution is, briefly, & ma- 
tertal change in the constitution of a government. 
But I cannot see that thie distinction has anything 
whatever to do with the right or wrong of riot. 
simpla question is this: Are ten men, ora hu У 
ог a thousand, ever E чам In resiating by force n 
apparent such action is justifiable- "Sen 
it makes no difference whether this forcible, ak 
ance to а controlling power (governmental or d+ 
nal) be carried on by a Boston Tea Party,” 1 
or by а set of railroad employés a hundred 
later. Looking at the matter in this light, Mr. Bab- 
cock'a com son does not strike me as being par- 
ticalarly wild.“ 

I challenge any one to dispute the right, at certain 
times, of resort to private war for private purposes.“ 
Make the case your own. Suppose a gang of bur- 
glara should conspire to enter and rob your house; 
would you choose mildly to submit to their depreda- 
tions? Not at all, And yet the opposite course 
would most certainly Involve you In a sort of "private 
war, 

Suppose, further, that а deep.laid plan has been 
matured Into action, whereby several men are robbed, 
not openly, but secretly, of large amounts little by 
little. Is not resistance to such injustice quite as 
natural and praiseworthy as in the first Instance? 
But the private war” thus inaugurated, would not, 
In either case, be wholly for private p А 
Never yet was n blow dealt in the name of justice, 
though the hand were weak, and the issue trifling, 
that Its power was not felt outside of individuals, аз 
a help and a blessing to all mankind. 

If “in all civilized countries," such a thing as “pri- 
vate war" is ‘justly regarded as a high crime," then 
may I be permitted to emigrate at once to some say- 
age land where the innate sense of right in the 
human soul has not become so dulled by an over- 
whelming deference to the best policy," and a cring- 
ing subserviency to MIGHT as to allow men to sit like 
slaves at the feet of power. 

In heaven's name, if there із anything In life worth 
living for, let us not forget that, everywhere and 
under all circumstances, RESISTANCE TO TYRANTS 
18 OBEDIENCE TO бор!” B. HARVEY, 

Boston, Oct. 14, 

[There is eyidently a strong temptation to disre- 
gard the well-eatablished distinctions we have already 
pointed ont, since it la impossible to overthrow them. 
But we must be so Impolite as to inalat that putting 
down rioters, who are forcibly preventing industrious 
men from working, and forcibly preventing all travel 
on public thoroughfares, іа precisely that ‘resistance 
to (mob) tyrants" which ів ''obedience to God." It 
is a melancholy confusion of thought to see no differ- 
ence between such infamous acts as these and that 
justifiable self-defence against murderers or burglars 
which the law itself sanctions. We are perfectly will- 
ing to refer the case to our readers without further 
argument, for which we have at present no lel- 
sure. —Ep.] 

MISS ANTHONWS ADDRESS, 

It waa a startling conviction which took lon 
ef me, проп the occasion of Susan B. Anthony’s late 
address to working-men, that she herself ів not 
von, insensible to well-digested instincts of co- 
quetry. . 

She had fairly launched her subject into the deep 
waters of political discontent, graciously but Inevita- 
bly weaving facts and figures relating to woman’s 
rights into its meshes, when (at a point in which 
she divined that possibly, and more than likely, she 
would be misrepresented) she heaitated, and waved 
her hand In a half-entreating yet authoritative manner 
toward the reporter,“ with the remark, ‘Don’t mis- 
state that.“ It was a gesture of ful deprecation 
and womanly shrin from abusive criticisam,— 
which, I may as well add here, had ita reward, in the 
next day’s issue of the daily paper, of fair and just 
statements. 

That reporter knows ectly well, no matter 
what he may э, that, in the guise of astrong-minded 
fanatic, Susan B. Anthony із at heart a confiding, 
timid woman,—that beneath that armor of steel lies 
hidden а womanly woman's miogivings, 

After all that has been in proof of woman's 


Ё concessions and arts of pleasing having their 
ontgrowth in inherited and life-long servitude, T pre- 
fer to think, and to believe with deep religious fervor, 
as kp — gifts мыла үр 3 self- 

tender compassion, long-s and loving 
0 abide with M from 8 of her 


companionsh! 
being, —and t this power which now permeates 
the domestic circle will, when conveyed to broader 


fields of citizenship, control the nation, overshadow- 
ing its discordant elements with the same influence 
by which the household is held in abeyance, neither 
opping down trees nor drawing them to the door, 
peradventure, but with politic provision utilizing 
such material to the best interests of the family. 

In every condition of life the mother’s dispensa- 
tlon is recognized as next to that of the Supreme in 
beneficence, Why, then, in the government of nations 
should she be represented by proxy, while this jewel of 
priceless value lies mouldering beneath the conserv- 
atiam of the age? 

Upon the whole, I was well pleased that this slight 
indication of kinship in our relations with one an- 
other should have been forced upon me,—and from 
such a quarter!—proving that conditions of oppres- 
sion, Injustice, and calumny have no power to change 
the mutual dependence of the sexes,—of deference 
and courtesy one toward the other. 

An enthusiastic lady remarked that she fairly 
longed for the time to come when she should have 
the privilege of standing In the street-care, But why 
stand? Why should the woman who holds’ я vote 
stand? In place of standing, she would be enthroned 
upon velvet, with courtiers kneellng at her feet. 

odern knights of chivalry would vie with each 
other in assisting her from the street-car, Who talks 
of standing when equal rights are distributed? Mean- 

ime let the уеде; of life be continued tho the 
heavens fall; let the bulwarks which hedge Їп the 
divinity of womanhood be And while the 
gentle dew of her Influence falls upon administrations 
of law and equity, let her In no wise yleld her just 
dues of reverence and courtesy to fancied views of 
independence, or in her zeal reject homage pald to 
her beauty and delicacy,—which compact between 
the sexes constitutes the very saf of civiliza- 
Чоп, ONSERY ATRIX, 

Torzpno, О, 


A NEW PHAYHH. 


In а meditative mood, the other day, while lying 
in a hammock and enjoying the delicious languor 
that steals over one after emerging from a salt-water 
bath, the light of other days broke проп my mental 
vision, and I thought, among other things, of the 
*'prayers of my youth," At that moment the baker 
halted at the door, and shot past me with a basket 
containing two loaves of fresh bread,—one white and 
one brown ona. 

Next to the pleasure of eating a thing you like, is 
the privilege of smelling it, In my meditative mood, 
the odor of this fresh, àweet b was all the food I 
cared for. So with eyes upon that basket and its 
contents, I murmured slowly and thoughtfally: 
"Give us this day our dally bread," Suddenly, out 
from the kitchen window flashed a white hand and 
arm,—they were at work, for I noticed traces of flour 
upon them. I heard the jingle of silver, the baker 

uckered up his lips and turned away, whistling, 
R 

‘Put me іп my little bed“ (and I must confess he 
looked sleepy), leaving me still “at my Je. 
"Give us 8 day our daily bread." Now that 
bread—I mean that which I saw in the basket—was 
—. for by the industry, thrift, and general level- 
eadedness" of the owner of that white hand and 
arm. If there be a heavenly bake-shop, she never 
got a cracker from it. Ah, ''spiritual bread," you 
вау, It means, Well, when you Prove to me that a 
man or woman can have "spirits" of any kind with- 
out — in the stomach to generate them, I'll 


be ready w you to say: “Give us this day our 
dally bread," But I still kept at my prayers." 
“Thy will be done," How can it be otherwise, when 


God is omnipotent? ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against ns, Holty- 
tolty, that ls a clever notion, upon my word! “Ая 
we forgive those who trespass against us"! How 
many of us, think you, "In the course of justice 
should see salvation," were our trespasses to be for- 
given only in proportion as we forgive those who 
trespass agalnst ua? Lead us not into temptation,” 
If he do, wil it be our fault? ‘Deliver us from 
evil.” “боой” and evil“ are both notes on the 
same key-board. One cannot exist without the other, 
Once ‘‘delivered”’ from evil, all Progress moat be at 
anend. This very Bh i AM for which men pray is . 
the very one thing above things that they ought 
not to ask for. 

The storm created the steamship, pestilence is the 
M A nee: the mer E pan emis us — 
night es day com enalble. e naughty 
Romans and Jews are to be thanked for all our 
"saints," ay, for our very "Savior." Life la simply 
action and reaction, and we can't kick unless we 
have something to kick against. “Бог thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory for ever and ever.“ 
Of course there is no denying that, if he created 
everything, he muet own eve ng. 

But I still continned my prayers, only now th 
were addressed to those who need them most, an 
ran somewhat as follows: “Thon mortal who art 
upon earth, undefiled be thy name; thy prosperity 
come; thy justice be done on earth as if it were a 
heaven; share each day thy daily bread; forgive men 
their trespasaes that they may be moved to forgive 
thee thine; go thou not into temptation, but be ever 
mindful of evil; for thine ів the punishment, the joy, 
and the sorrow, come one day or many, amen, 

INGERSOLL LoCEWOOD. 

New York, Sept, 24, 1877. : ) 
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WM.J.POTTER Sec. F. R. A. 


No. 1,—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles," Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Times,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5.—**God in the Constitution," by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6.— The Sabbath,“ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—Compulsory Education," by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
,anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 12.—Y1» Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and Е. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

— 

No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 81.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading p&- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter,or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 


~ 
gitize am eere GR étíEostor.. 


LEE 2 
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pOPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
AT 
PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOE POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


&LOOTT(A ВІ BRONBSON). Tablets. 
of 25 School. А new editio: z 
ALOOTT (LOUISA M). Little Women. Two 


Tos. . — — sns, M 
Hospiiai Bicetohes and Camp ‘and Firesid 
Btorles ............ 1,82 
An Oid-Fashio 1.0 
Er Bo Men... 14 
ha Ei Drap 8 10% 
Sawi Berapa Siin — 1.75 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ARNOLD'S ДАТТАН Essays in Oriti- 


New Poems 
Literature wand Dogma... 


UERBACH(BERTHOLD), On the Heights. 
А Vie wien: The Oountry-House on the 


BAOON'B Essays. 


AGEHOT on the English ОНША, 
в Physica and Politics ........... 


ALEXANDER). Mental фазан А 
Gompendiam of Psychology and History of 
Philoso 


Bonuses and the Inielleot. 
Чол, "MIT e —— — лаг 


BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms. 2,50 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .......... 3.00 
OL (Buv. О, A). . . 2.00 
o ie Faith. . es. 2.00 
BASTIAN D QRARUTON. The Begis- 
ninga of e. 1 vol. „ 5.00 


n 0.) The Education of 
American Girls 


BROOKS’ ECR AREER ТЛ Translations The 
The World-Priset sisson ‘ia { 
The Tall Student. 1 885 

BUEOHNER'8 Force and Mattor . 348 

History of 

pain 


noe, 
ew edition of, tbe entire 


lok the Great, 10 vola.; Orom 
&o., 5 vols.; т Besartus, 

Storung, 1 vol.; Life of Sohiller, 1 vol; Past 

t, lv oes apd Hero Wor- 

Т Pamphicta, Lvol. 

Іор 


р дү, B. Ths T Principles 
ы эы: и. 9 noe 


of tal Physiol App 
th Trainin Fand Disci, ipine of the 
Mind; and the Study of its Morbid Condi- 


G.ũꝶæ4ꝶ.. .. „„ 2055 400 
OERYANTES' Don Quixote........ airinn 0 
NNING(WM.ELLERY, D.D). The Per- 

ЫЗ Life. Twelve Discourses, Edited 


from bis manuscripts by his nephew, Wm. 
Henry Channing . 


OHANNING (WM. ELLERY). Theres 
epos With Memorial Verse. 2.08 


Historical Pictures Retouched; s Volume 
ot antes. In two parts. Part 


e 
DAEWIN'S O f Bpecies.. 
The Descent o Man. 1 TON. 


Journal of Researches... — 
Emotional n 


er Animals, 
The Variation of Animals and fissi uides ^ 
Domestication. 2 vols., illustrated .. 


DESCARTES URINE) Discoiiras | on the 
condneting Reason 
aud ree dep Null in the Sclences..... seve 235 


DIOKENSB' Child's History of England ...... 1.50 
эришке ан Ehilosophars and 


ELIOT'S (GRORGE нетш. Household Edi- 
Чоп, 5vols.,each......... . —— 1.00 


6.00 


Bede. 
fomols. 
The Mill om the Floss. 
Feliz Hott. 2 T 
Bilas Marner and Scenes of Clerical Life. 
Library 


The Same. 
Middlemarch, 2 


ary MAOS, 3 vola, ve 19 


Yo aKergssagae dese du sign 
The tite and d t ià 
М, Works o Gotthol а Ephraun 
Adolf . 9 vols.. pore 
PARRAB’S Oritical Histo: rot Free Though 
ARRAS ош History ot Religion” 249 
FEUERBAOH rue, ML The ene of 
Christianity. '* ‘e” translation, 
тир (JOEN? —— 3.00 


FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Religion st ae, 


mani! 
Chila’s Book of 
Барда 


mpi Completa Works, 

у Emerson, » 

os Cio. 8 vola ....... . 9.00 
GALTON (FRANOIB.) Haereditary desine. 
‘An inquiry into ite Laws and Gonak- 

чпепосев........... —ͤ——— ( 2 TEM (os 240 


GOETHE'S Faust. 


LII ae 


inciud ding Memoir 
and o 


Translated in 
Taylor. 2 at, "Rea vol ix 


len Frothinghhaegs 


GEEG'B (W. W- R be md of Life 
J - 
Literary and yudgmen 


GROTE'8 LIFE, Compiled from — Doo- 
uments, V Memoranda,and Original 
Letters to om чан Arious Friends. By 

nd Edition. With Por- 


KERTON PHILIP G.) A Pain 

НАК To England: ара үү. — 

Book Ii. Iu 

тойи about Art. 

Tho Unknown River 

The Intellectual Life.. 

Ohapters on Animala....... —— зна, 4.00 
HAMILTON (GAIL), Obild World, Part Geo- iis 

Ohild World, "Part First. . 22227. D 


HAWTHORNE'S 1451 Len. Works. 
New Illustrated Edition. Nine vols, 
rr реча вое бзана deo + 3.00 

ur 


Told Tales. 
Bosses x fuon an Old Manso, 
The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale 


Romance, 
The House of fhe Seven Gables, and The 


The Booka. 
Our Old Home, and Beptimius Felton. 


BIGGINGON’S | (Ja v A Out-Door тарыз, 
Malbo rt Ronince.. өө 
Kiment. 


HUGO'B (У,) New Novel,“ — 1.78 


1.00 ше fro (ALEXANDER VON). Life of, 


ees У from the German, 2vols., with 
Parti: pastor" iois D d three portrait ꝗ resas: 10.50 
l d een parnai tiin a ans ia 
HUNT'S — BELEN). Verses... 
. ome sg0| Bits of Travel. асан IN LS 
Gominon-Bense in Haiigion. z ' VLA Раоа in Nature 
‚ L35 


OLABREE (Dr. K. H.) Sex in Education..... 


A вр ood trative em e e CE «әле 
! КЕЧЕЕ 2 — a. = _ dee of the A PAM of the. Anatomy of Vertebrated 
SIR us. aed hoes nia ZpasZwisqxiasdasgwusoes cas 
OOBBE ( FRANOES POWER). Studies New Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews 
x of Ethical ubjoots. 3.00 У 
Morals, ar and other алау... ... 5,00 | INGELOW'S (JEAN 
The Religions Demands of the Age. a 1 


CONWAY (HONDURE D.) The Кышты 
Pflgrimage.....-.. . b eve 1.73 


‘COR REGE TION and Qonservarion of — 1 
tious Ототе, Helm- 
reday. Tebis 


ei БА па аг Lo 
Youmans, M.D. l vol . . . . 


a DEMANDED BY — 


ушл, Mrs. CAROLINE Н). The ew 
th rket, and the Court; or, Woman's 
on to Education, Employment, and ; 


INGELOWR qum Fiori, or The Brel- 
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Mopss tho Fairy: A Mem aa vx 


INGERBOLL'S (ROHT.G.) Tha Godan and Othor 
Теейигөз............ —— вө»» КРЙ 2.00 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
1. Forms of Water. in Clonda, Rain, 
o. Ice, and Glacier By John Туп; 
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of nclples 
Natal Selection: ^ and “Inhe: — 


to Political Восіебу. By Walter Bagshot. I. 


1.80 
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1.50 | LEWES’ Physio! 
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609 | LONGFELLOW'8 (Н. W.) Toa. Portrait. 


III. Foods. By Dr. Edward Smith. 175 n 14 A.) Other Worlds 
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thelr Relations, By Alex. Bain. n 30 fed u under ine t of nt Sclentige 
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Light Science for Leisure Ho: A 
Scientific Subjects, 
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JOBNNON SAMUEL) Oriental 
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LESSIN G'S (Q, Е.) Nathan the Wise. Trans- 
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of Oommon Life. 2 vols. 3.00 
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vols.. + t0 
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Biglow Tire 
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у Books. 
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AdTentures of Philip. 
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Pendennis, 
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MAURIOR (Bay. F. D.) The Ground and ии is 
Object of Hope tor Mankind, round and |, igen eT 
1 Paris, and Bketoh-: оок йо. 
ут в (OHARLES) Conversion or ni 8 
e Roman ar e 1 Four Georges, H unosi Eo 
Gonversion of the Northern Nations... 120 1 Oatherine Gl Christmas Boo Books, aad Unre- 
MILL (JOHN ВОТ.) ————— 
Disonasions. d vols., sach . 2.25 THAXTERA Mas. — Among the 
tion of Sree en of Bboals. ..........- esee eee mr] 
no Positive Philosophy of Ai ot August бопе, ьи | THORBATS (И. D) ‘Walden; or, Lire in 2.00 
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CHRISTIANITY AND INFI- 
DELITT] 


A DISCUBSION BETWEEN 


Rev, G. H. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, Now 
Fork, and 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED: 


Part 1, The Relative Services of Ohristlan- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 


ity to Learning and Sclence. 


Part III. Is there a stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true ? 

A thick 12mo volume of over 600 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mail for One 
Dollar, Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 
lisher, 141 Elghth Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


(Incorporated under the lawa of Mass.) 


THIS SOCIETY presents the almplest and 
obeapest method for making provision for 
the families of members in the event of de- 
ome that has ever been offered to the pub- 

ic. 

The membership may include nearly all 
persons of both sexes, who are not intem- 

te or of feeble condition, but will be 
vided into three classes, vis. :— 

Class No. 1,—For sound, temperate per- 
ons. 

Class No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
stainers. 

Class No. 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend dally to 
their usual avocations. 

This arrangement ts equitable for all, and 
the expense the same to enter either class, 
Applications are now received dally. Send 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become members, 
will please send their full address to the Bec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent. 


Agenta—both Ladies and Gentlemen 
are wanted as Canvassers in every 
Towns and Village. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Becre 
А NEW A R ii: 


ROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 
F 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
вау, Third Edition—Revised, Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
— for the learning, mental honesty and 
8 in the statement of his convictions, 

ed by the author, and for the essen- 
in! ity and philanthropic tendency of 
Ма spirit.“ —Springflsld toan. 
“A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one Who has read largely, atudied thorough- 
ly, reflected демени: It 18 a modol of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style.“ - Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, For 
Bunday-schools and Homes, Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND 
ооовакз, 12mo, Cloth, 81.50. 
Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 

tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
ee With Frontispiece. Oloth, 
“The Parables are 40 re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader,and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
havo been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It ів in style and thought a su- 
регіог book, and «will interest alſke young 
and old,""—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 
“A work of culture and taste; It will be 
welcome to ali ages, and gives the gublimest 


lessons of manh: in the simple lan 
of a child."—Springfteid Republican. тор 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. А 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 25 couts, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND, A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brock- Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 

t of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8vo. 

With Portrait, $3.00. 

The New York Tribune closes x four and a 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and fos,” 


OTHER Dra 


With 


па 


THE ORADLE OF THE.CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 
rime importance of the Messianic Idea in 
tament, aa the key to the de- 
yelopment of Christianity from Judaism, 
Ootavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


ready for delivery at this Office. Rent hy 
ven at the purchaser's capone, Price 
83.00, in advance, Address Т. INDEX, 281 
Washington Street. Boston. 

Miss DEVEREUX’ 


Hudeor ахо OHILDEEN, Mond 
uds$on, W. re-open on on 

1877. М! cs ^0 
БАНИ 
Part П. The Relative Services of Christlan- | ттүү, eld, 


ton, NY. 


Grinnell, М. 


5 to ф77 а Week to Agents. 


10 Outfit 
INDEX for P. О. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


lm T „Өссе rae 
1 ogersoll’ to the Ne 
Complete for the Centennial Year, are now | Observer , Just Жепеа. О ply ean кок 


Just wate everr Ирети wants Ошу Р samt 
бү! wan cants, 
Address Е. О. WALKER, Box 69, A ‚lowa. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS, 

Addréss THE INDEX, 

Мо. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


үү Евт NEWTON 
English and Classical school. 


BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
at Ir ton-on- 
pt. 17, 
jas Devereux refers, among others, 

ntlemen: Bev. Orville 
аза.; A. C, Richards, 
n, N.Y.; Mr. H. R. Bishop, Irving- 
Mr. John E. Williams, Pres, Met. 
Bank, N.Y.; Mr. Wm. Н. Orton, 4 
W. U. тартар Oo., N.Y.; Mr. Moses Н. 


T H E | Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 
ы 42 — . ‚п. For Olreular 
· NATIONAL REFORMER, ЖАЙЫП. T ALLEN, 
Journal of Raticalum ond Dutt] E THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. AA 
THOMAS PAINE. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


1" Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, poet-freo, for one year, on receipt of In- 
terns’ Post-Office order, for $3.80, 


ternatlonal Post-Om fort. — 0 
MEN AND WOMEN, 


Who do your own Thinking! 


Send Sent stamp for E. C, Walker's 
CATALOGUE of Free! ght and Bclentifio 
books, pamphlets, tracts, photographs, etc. 
etc.; Scent stamp for “Patriotic Address" o: 
the National Liberal League; 50 cts. for Zeven 
Lectures by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, and F. E. 
Abbot's “Truths for the Times” and “Christ- 
ian Amendment"; and 50 cts. for Huxley's 
three Lectures on Evolution, “Two Hundred 
portons without Answers,’ Underwood's 
2 any of Ve yea св . 
and а aph of Col. Ingersoll. — 
dress ns C. WALKER, FLO&ENOE, IOWA, 
ox 59, 


„О, 


Complete in one volume, and ае) 

the “Age of Reason," the “Discourse the 

ty of Theophilan lots,“ the *Exam- 
ination of Passages Toe 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukeo, Wis. 


(German) "ERZIEHUNGS-BLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(English) "Тнк New EDUCATION," a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture ànd Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
yenr, 50 cents. 

(English) The “New Education" TEACTS. 
Nos. 1 and 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a cont stamp. 


QCIAVIUS BROOKS FRUTH- 
INGHAM AND, THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTHINGHAM, T5 cente, 


A clear and effective presentation of what 


is known as Rationalism in Religion in — 


Fei it be life aad work of f. G 0 Dh PHOTOGRAPHS 
eading teachers, or 


"A brillant and appreciative essay."— 
Boston Post. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


T. W. HIGGINBON, 
т. J. POTTER, 
W.H.BPENOEB, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in а strong, clear light."— 
Christian. 


Sent post-paid on ое of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington gt., Boston, 


A BE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 


— СНАВ,ҮОҮВЕҮ, 
A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- A. 'W, STEVENS, 
ING TO RELIGION. er еве. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by Hannan E. 
BTEVENBON, and an Introduction by 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


12mo, Cloth extra 1.50; in Pa: 
Ы Covers; LUG: à 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it [s belleved 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the progrees of liberal opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


Bent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 2 231 Washington Bt., Boston, T 


FEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale &t the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographa, 26 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 


THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A POPULAR LITERARY PA- 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A Monthly Review of Literature. 


31.50 PER'YEAR. 


rice of the LrTERARY WORLD 
the reach of all. 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington St., Boston, Mans., 
for TRACTS. 

I, TAXATION Ov OHUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton, 5 ots; ton, 30 cts; 
one hundred, $1.50, 

Il. THEDIBLEANXDBSOIENOE,by John Weiss. 
III. TRESYMPATHY OF — 1 омуру T. W. 
n. 


The low 
puts it wit! 


The LITERARY WORLD is now In its eighth 

ear, and has won a high (роп among the 

ter&ry authorities o: erica. It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
тоќ exclusively to books, is comprehen- 
sive in its views of current literature, and 
absolutely independent in its judgments. 
Its usefulness all who are interested in 
literature is conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing oníale from the most eminent 
literary judges. 


We do not know of any publication that 
wes во much valuable information an 


und 20, 1876. 
VI, How SAAL Wr Keer BUNDAY? An 
Answer lu Four Рагіа: 1. Bunday in 


tory. 3. Bunday in the Massachu- | honest criticism of books in so compact and 
setis Laws. 4 The W. в|сһ form as this. It deserves m wide 
Sunday. By Charles K. circulation, and all interested in books and 


Mterature will find its perusal of t ad- 
vantage,— Manchester (N. Н.) Datly ” 
Itis now а journal which neither the rest 
of the literary world, nor hardly апу one 
else who is anybody of any consequence, can 
var wall по ithon, а ру pian, 
preparation alike en a hearty 
and substantial welcome,.— The South, 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
BOX 1188, BOSTON. 
EF Specimen copies sent fros, 


апа Wm. С. Gannett. 
Nos. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ots. each; ton 
for 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 
REABON AnD EEVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 cts, (Ten for 60 ots; one hundred, 


PROCEEDINGS Or TEE У. Б. А. AXNUAL 
MxxrrINGS for 1872, "74, "T. 3б си. 
sach; for 1876 and 'T7 40 cents; four for 


* =з 88 IN EELIOION, 
ume and addresses repre- 
senting the F. K I. platform, Р 


Тһе yo rS school year of this Fam- | Bec. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
For a handsome Certificate of Membership 


= ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


For TwzwTY-FiYVE DOLLARS, a stil larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
Чоп of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

AXTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall per 
one dollar into the treasury shall be enti 
to a certificato, signed by the President and 
retary as ап annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury ahali be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-member, All the persons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter- members of the National Liberal 


League, and all 4 accredited delegates 
р 7 Liberal Leagues on — 


Annual members of the National eral 
League sball be entitled to seats, but not to 


votes, in the Annual Congress, 
Addrees NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

231 Washington Street, Boston. 
О IR GA N IZ ЕІ 

CHARTERS 


For Loca) Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
fern the privilege of 1 à by 
five di tes in the Annual Congreas of the 
National Liberal League, will be promptly 
sent on application, according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 
ARTICLE XIIIL—The Board of Directors 


shall have authority, as often as they receive 
ё written E rore signed by ten or more 


rsons And accompanied by ten dollars, to 
ue в charter for tbe formation of a local 
anxiliary Liberal e. 


al liary Liberal 
es organized under charters isaued by 
the of Directors shall be absolutely 
independent in the administration of their 
own 1 affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient coóperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual and all communica- 
tions . Board of Directors, shall 
no mote authority or influence over them 
men liea in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


ves. 
ARTICLE XVI. —-Every local auxiliary Lib- 
eral e in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entilled to send its President and Secre- 
sery аңа three other members as delegates 
to 


Annual Congress. 

Those Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper, Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal League, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make а Une 
ornament for any ball, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 
contains : 


1. PATBIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Ie League to the people of the United 


tates. 

2. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

8. PROTEST of the Leagoe against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 


IT 


5. EXTRACTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 
This ія the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
in the great impending contest 
over amondivg the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with raference to the school ques- 
tion. It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTER, and has been published Sy 
for gratuitous distribution by earnest frien 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, аз an exce auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


d | Cannot do better than to use them privately, 


as opportunity offers. 
Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
ress-work, and postage, on the following 
rms :— 


FIVE HUNDRED 
ONE THOUSAND “ 
N, B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 
seni Бу expresa at the expense of the pur- 
‚ев NATIONAL IIBER LP LEA 
dress NATIONAL ; GUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


eee ewer теке 


Che Inder. 


''hree Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME B. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1877. 


WHote No, 411. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N.Y., OCT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF ORUROR AND STATS, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabbs- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
lic appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal ol vil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

5. UNIVERSAL EpuOATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL 
BUFFRAGEINTHISSEOULAS REPUBLIO:to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintaio a thoroughly seoularized pub- 
Ue sohool ayatam, and to permit no child within its Limits 
to grow up without a good elementary education, 

N. B.—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
platform was postponed to a future Congress of the Ne- 
tional Liberal League. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


L We demand that ohurohes and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gresa, In State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, Fs 

. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. . 

4 We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as а text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

B. We demand that the appuintment, by tho President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Btates: 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments ої the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Babbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforoement of 
„Ohristian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
Shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
etal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
9d and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
Consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


9 99&— — ——— — 

The above is the platform of Tas Іхрих, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held respousi- 
bie Lor it withoot his or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of annonnoements, acknowledgments, 
апа other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume по responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ite general editorial management. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED АВ A SUBETITUTE FOB THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 

Вкоттох 1.—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, ог granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to sect or religions body, or to 
any number of sects or religions bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the. sup- 
port of any sect or religions body,or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the ht of people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 

dress of grievances. 


or disqualified for the performance of an 
daty, or rendered incompetent to 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of алу options 


he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
saai ever be req by law to contribute directly or indi- 
тео 


appropriation, for the ABD PORN ov In aid, 
rally ous sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. р 
EOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


READ OABEFULLY the report of the Rochester 
Congress in this issue, and ask yourself whether the 
movement which there took definite shape is not des- 
tined in time to sweep the country before It. 

Ат А MEETING of the Manhattan Liberal Club, in 
New York city, October 19, at which Professor A. L. 
Rawson was chairman and Mr, Porter C. Bliss secre- 
tary, It was voted by the Club to declare itself aux- 
Шагу to the National Liberal League, take out а 
charter, and elect ав delegates to the Rochester Con- 
gress the following persons: D, M. Bennett, Hugh B. 
Brown, Mrs.Clara Neymann, Porter C. Bliss, and The- 
ron C. Leland. This action was reported at Rochester, 

Preement НАҮЕ8 repeats the evil precedent of 
issuing a Thanksgiving proclamation in the name of 
the nation, He has no right to do this. Nobody 
goes to church because the President advises him to; 
but color ів thus given to the dangerous and false 
claim that "this 1s a Christian government." It le 
strange blindness not to see through the strategic 
policy of the Church in thus getting State sanction 
for Its creed and cultus. Liberals ought not to be во 
вазу duped as to regard such custome as innocuous. 

Or ALL the speakers at the Rochester Congress, 
none made a more favorable impression on the great 
audience than Mrs. Clara Neymann, who came from 
New York city to express the sympathy of our Ger- 
man fellow-liberals in the new political movement. 
Possessed of в charming personal address, and unit- 
ing transparent earnestness, unaffected simplicity, 
and delicate modesty In her manner. she spoke with 
such evidence of true culture and high ethical pur- 
pose аз captivated all her hearers, and brought down 
the house with deafening applause on the conclusion 
of her thoughtful paper—which, by the way, we have 
received for publication in Тнк INDEX. Mrs. Ney- 
mann is desirous to enter the lecture field on behalf 
of liberaliem, and her manifest ability to render im- 
portant service in its cause makes us trust that she 
will receive invitations to lecture from all quarters. 
Her address for the present із 97 Maiden Lane, New 
York city. 

REFERRING to the three monarchical factions 
which plot together to compass the overthrow of the 
French republic, Gambetta said in his famous Belle- 
ville speech: “The hand that draws them together 
is the hand of clericalism. It is the Ultramontane 
conspiracy In which lies the greatest peril of all; the 
one danger at which the country may fairly tremble; 
the faction which puts the Church before France, 


and which would set Europe in flames to restore the 


temporal power. Their last hope is in France. 
Austria bas shaken off the yoke of the concordat. 
Italy has emancipated herself. Spain Itself has dealt 
blows at the Ultramontanes. Germany wars upon 
them, Holland and England stand fast against their 
encroachments, Their sole hope la France, and it 
is they who веек by the act of the 16th of May to sub- 
due France to their will and to make of this great 
country the tool of the Vatican. What Europe most 
dreads at this moment is to see France fall into the 
hands of the agents of Ultramontanism, of theocracy, 
and of the syllabus. . . . We have sald before now 
clericalism, that is the enemy. It belongs to univer 
sal suffrage to declare—summoning the world to look 
upon its work—clericalism, that is what we have 
vanquished.““ 

THE NECESSITY of the second plank of the Roch- 
eater platform is illustrated by this paragraph in the 
Tribune of Nov. 1: »The country papers in South 
Carolina are, with one consent, demanding the re- 
establishment of the whipping-post. The argument 
is that larceny, highway robbery, and burglary have 
become во common in all parts of the State that no 
man's property ів safe, The chickens in the coop, 
the corn in the field, the very clothes that a man 
pulls off at night in the expectation of putting them 
on again in the morning, become alike the prey of 
the midnight prowlers; aud the cry comes up from 
all quarters: ‘Give us what Virginia and Delaware 
already have—the whipping-post' It is a popular 
theory in South Carolina that It is utterly impossible 
for a negro to be honest, and the whipplug post, if 
introduced, will be used exclusively aa an instrument 
for intimidating and punishing the blacks. It is easy 
to forecast the results of such an experiment in a 
State where the color and race lines are so sharply 
drawn. The whipping-post would open the way for 
а merelless system of repression and cruelty, To its 
credit be it sald that the Charleston News and Cour- 
ter does not advocate so extreme a measure. It In- 
sists that the same ends can be better accomplished 
by other means, which will not be open to the same 
objections. It argues that labor is more distasteful 
to the criminal than the lash, and that he will prefer 
a whipping to a place In the chain gang.“ 


Тнк New Үовк Telegram, one of the moat widely 
circulated daily journals In the United States, had 


the following very significant ed|torlal notice of the 
Rochester Congress :— А 
The Liberal League Congress. 

This ів evidently the epoch of congresses. In some 
respects the most Important of all these gatherings 
ів that of the liberallats at Rochester, which tends to 
mark the strong tendency of the times toward liberal 
feeling, as opposed to sectarianism and fanaticism. 
Every cul gentleman, at the present day, is in- 
clined to be liberal іп hls general views, although he 
may be distinctively Orthodox in religious matters. 
In fact, true culture and true liberalism now go hand 
in hand, The immensa en. gm of the purely lib- 
eral party was hardly suspected until the congress at 
Rochester was convened, and the strictly Orthodox 
people—people whose views are narrow and anti- 
quated— were Inclined to look upon the party with a 
certaln amount of unmerited contempt. The truth 
la, however, that liberalism ia revolationizing society, 
and when the effecta of this movement are wholly 
ignored by bodies of people professing a religious 
creed, the evil consequences fall directly upon these 
short-sighted bodies. The Liberal League has shown, 
once for all, that In this country the p of an 
enlightened policy, both in religious and national af- 
fairs, is bound to receive a strong support from а 
large community of citizens. The day is past when 
freethought was spoken of as inimical to elevated 
sentiment and religious faith. To-day the philoso- 
pher is on the side of investigation, and, when rea- 
son is outraged, he demands justice. Whatever may 
be our religion, we have no right to refuse him 
this much, we have no right to ignore the central 
spirit of the age. The effects of the Rochester Con- 
press may bs I — by a seem сава of people; 

ut men of large views have wa! ta progress 
with honest satisfaction, : 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


To which Charters have been issued by the 
National Liberal League. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA.—President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 


Dr. A. S. von Mansfelde. 

Issued to L, W, Billingsley, D. A. Cline, A. B. von 
Mansfelde, Julius Phisterer, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
cops land, Benj. F. Fisher, Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 
G. E. Uburch, and others. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOI,—[Officers not reported.) 

issued to A. W. Cadinan, Mrs. D. M. Cadman, 8, W. 
Sample, David Prince, Н. A. Nance, C. Н. Dunbrack, 
W. Hackman, Jennie W. Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie E. 
Hammond, and others. И 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA,—Presidont, Carrie B. Kil- 
gore; Secretary, Joseph Bohrer. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Liberal League. 

MinpicorT, W1800NBIN.—P resident, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch. 

Issued to Anton Braasch, Fred. Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr., Louis Zander, S. Damon, Ferd. Hey Hey- 
roth, Fred. Zander, Fred, Halberg, Ernst Clusen, апа 
Fred. Braasch. 

CHELSEA, MAB&AOHUBETTB.—Prosident, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Secretary, J. H. W. та. 

Issued to the President and retary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal 16, 

Втосктом, CALIFORSNIA,—[Officers not reported.] 

lssued to Chas, Haas, G, C, Ну F. О. Lawrenoe, 
A. T. Hudson, Chas. Williama, W. F. Freeman J. Grun- 
dike, J. Harrison, T, C. Mallon, A. F. Lochend, and 
others. 

DENVER, COLORADO.—Prealdent, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 
J. H. Cotton. 

Issued to the President nnd Secretary on bebalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 

PARK HALL, BOSTUN.—[Offlcers not yet rted,) 

Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. A Elizur 
Wright, B. F. Underwood, David Kirkwood, James 
Harris, G. H, Foster, H. P. Hyde, Robert Cooper, 8, R. 
Urbino, John 8. Verity. 

PALMYRA, NEW YORK.— ident, J. M. Jones; Booretary, 
C. C. Éverson. 

Issued to J, M. Jone-, O. C. Evereon, Henry M, North, 
A. R. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B. Keeler, J, J. White 
R. X - Sherman, Henry Gardner, Bamuel Cosad, and 
others. H 

Boston, M ASBAORUBRETTS.—President, F. E, Abbot; Secre- 
tary, Miss J. P. ''Itcomb. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass, 

"New PFHILADELPHIA, O510,—President, Goorge Riker; 
Secretary, С. М. Rittenhouse. 
' Issued to С. M, Rittenhouse, George Riker, J, С, 
Price, Daniel Korns, Р, W. Himes, Jobn Arn, Philip 
Glutz, А. H. Brown, Jacob Miller, L. A, Cornet, 
ÜTiTUSVILLE, PENNBYLVANIA,—President, William Barns- 
dall; Secretary, C. M. Hayes. 

Isaued to the President and Becretary on behalf of 
the Titusville Liberal League. 

Hopson, MicHIGAN.—President, Dr. Levi K. Peirson; Bec- 
retary, Dr. F. O. Baker. 

Issued to Levi К. Peirson, A. D. Armstrong, James 8. 
Bedel, Miles C. Beach, W. Е. Norris, R. H. trong, 
ж. W. В, Johnson, E, M. Brown, G. L. Harceron, Philip 


Bewall, 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, New YonxE,—President, H. L. 
Green; Corresponding Secretary, John Hammond. 
Issued to the President and Becretary on beha f of 
the Gattaraugus County Liberal League. 
NW Haven, CONNECTIQOUT.—[Officers not yet тара] 
1звией to R. M. Sherman, W. W. Stow, F. A. Her- 
menca, Т. F. Hamilton, D. M, Hamilton, W. F. Hop- 
son, R. R. Whiting, Е. E. Seaman, А. C. Harrison, 
K. F. F. Shepard, and others. 
Br. IM Missover— President, P, V, Wise; Secretary, 
Bruns . 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the St. Joseph Liberal в. 
New Yoru, New Yous.—President, Hugh B. Brown; 360- 


Evans, A. L, Raw- 
son, Hugh B. Brown, E. Langerfeld, D. S. Plumb, О. E. 
Browning. Mrs. Eliz. Erving, Miss E, W. McAdams, 
Mre. O. E. Langerfeld. 

ВоонезтЕВ, New Yoxkk.—Presldent, Mrs. Amy Post; Bec- 


retary, Willet E. Post. 

Issued to Ben]. Greegg, Mr». Amy Post, Willet E. 
Post, Emily G. Beebe, Dr. Sherman, Mrs. Barker, 
симин Austin, Wm. Н. Gibbs, Dr. C. D, Dake, an 
others. 

Tompaine County, New Yonk.— President, Dr. John 
Winslow; Secretary, Myron E. SHOP: 

Issued to C. W. Ames, Wm. A, Anthony, Geo. Arnold, 
M. E. Bishop, Н. Bool, W. Dennis, Isaac Flagg, B 
Franklin, C. Gardner, W. Hutchina, and others. 

New Leuk, New YoRk.—President, A. L. Rawson; Secre- 
tary, Porter C. Bilas, 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Manhattan Liberal Club, 

B. B.—Many new local Liberal uss have been formed 
which have neglected to take ont charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.] 


Ir 18, OF COURSE, contrary to all recognized canons 
of taste to вну that the pictures to ba seen in Belgium 
soon tire. The frequent repetition of one treatment 
of the crucifixion, by however great masters, 1 
annoying, and I should think must drive any but 
those whose souls are steeped in Catholic ideas into 
amore pronounced rejection of all that that repre- 
sentation implies. It was with growing feelings of 
strong distaste that one of us sat before a picture of 
this sort, and asked the attendant by whom it was 
painted. "Monsieur," was the answer, c'est le 

Dieu Mourant' par—" These words at once gave 
form and definiteness to vague thoughts, and they 
took shape then and there somewhat aa follows :— 

“I think if God had ever died 
"T'were not like God to perish thua; 
No spear had plerced a fleshly side 
God had not bled, sweat, groaned Ике us, 
No tender women, stooping round, 
Had Kissed his pallid parted lips; 
No sheeted forms had burst the ground, 

In such half night of brief eclipse. 
“Nay, rather as some central star, 

The fount of life, and thougbt and light, 
Might send one flash of ame afar, 

nd then go out In lasting night. 


“God would have stood abovo the sky 
Once, but then all revealed to man, 
And every human thought and eye 
Had turned on Him, while Nature, wan 


“With ргевсіспсе of the comin, gloom, 
Had etayed her force; then do had sald, 
‘I am no more, and with the doom 
Himaelf and АП that Їз were dead." 


—London Examiner. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


REPORT OF THE 


FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS, 


HELD AT 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 26, 27, and 
28, 1877. 


(Specially reported for THE INDEX by F. P. Smith.] 


The First Annual Congress of the National Lib- 
eral League waa commenced in Corinthian Hall, 
Rochester, New York, on Friday, Oct. 26. The ses- 
sions continued three days, and were closed Sunday 
evening, Oct. 28. The attendance was large, and 
grew larger at each session; and a great degree of en- 
thusiasm and interest was shown throughout. А re- 
pors of the entire proceedings may be condensed as 
ollowa :— 


Friday's Proceedings. 


At half-past ten o’clock, Friday morning, the dele- 
gates and members, together with many others Inter- 
ested In the advance of liberal Ideas, assembled and 
were called to order by the Rey, Newton M, Mann, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of Rochester, He 
stated that probably those present were united nel- 
ther upon religion nor politics. While he approved 
of the principles set forth by the association, he 
doubted the wisdom of the methods proposed ; at the 
same time he welcomed the visitors to his beautiful 
city, which needed only the influences of liberalism 
to make it а paradise, In conclusion he tendered, 
on behalf of the committee of arrangements, the 
"re use of the hall to the Congress during ite &es- 
alone, 

"Мг. Abbot, President of the National Liberal 
League, responded on behalf of the Congress. He 
cordially thanked the committee for thelr hospitality 
and kind codperation, and said there was a poney 
in selecting Rochester as the place for holding the 
frat annual meeting of the League, because it was 
the only city in the State, so far as he knew, that 
had completely secularized its schools. Thanking 
Mr. Mann personally for his freedom in expressing 
his own opinions on the proposed objects of the con- 
vention, Mr. Abbot asid that, whether these objecta 
were wise or not, the necessity of untrammelled dis- 
cussion was evident to all; and that at least would be 
had here, 

The reading of the Secretary's minutes of the Cen- 
tennial Congresa of Liberals was dispensed with, and 
the printed Report of that convention waa adopted 
by vote as the authorized record of its proceedings. 
Mr. Н. L. Green, of Salamanca, ЇЧ. Y., then moved 
the adoption of the following order of busineas:— 
‚Кокше the precedent of the Centennial Congress of 

orala ;— 


Resolved, That tbe proceedings of this Congress shall be 
governed by the quA rules of parliamentary law. 

Resolved, That, In order to secure the prompt and orderly 
transaction of the important business of this Congress, 
all revolutions, after being read, shall be referred to the 
committee on resolutions without debate. 

ved, That the general order of business shall be to 
devote the evenings of Friduy and verde f and tbe morn- 
ing, afternoon, an eer d of Sunday to addresses, essays, 
and free conference, aa shall be announced by the Presi- 
dent from session to session; but that the шогыш and af- 
tern on вёваіоои shall be devoted to the special business uf 
this Congress, which shall be taken up and disposed of in 
the following order: 

1.—Appointment of committee on membership. 

2,—Opening address by the President. 

3.—Report of committee on membership. 

4.—Appolntment of committees on nominations, on reso- 
lutions, and on finance. 

5,—Report of the directors for the past year. 

86.—Report of the treasurer. 

T.—Report of the committee on nominations, and elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. 

8,—Report of tho committee on resolutions, and froe de- 
bate on the proposed political platform. 

9.—Report of the committee on nominations ая to а pros- 
idential ticket tor 1880. 

10.—Report of the committee on finance, 

11.—Miscellaneous business. 

12,—Free conference, short speeches, etc., etc. 

The President read & communication from the 
National Executive Committee of the Unlon of Rad- 
icale, signed by Carl Doerflinger, of Milwaukee, Karl 
Heinzen, of Boston, and others, expressing sympathy 
and offering suggestions to the National Liberal 
League on this occasion; and it was referred to the 
committee on resolutions, to be reported on hereafter 
by them. 

Prof. J. Н. W. Toohey, of Chelsea, Mass., J. W. 
Truesdell, of Syracuse, N. Y., E. M. Seilon, of Cas- 
tlle, N. Y., were appointed as a committee on mem- 
bership. 

The President, Mr. Abbot, then delivered an ad- 
dress upon A New Conecience Party in Politics.“ 

The speaker mentioned the deplorable lack of con- 
science in business, in politics, and in social life. 
The time had come when conscience should aseert 
{taelf in politics, and when something should be 
done to right certain political wrongs which prevail 
in this country. There were three great neglected 
national duties which demanded to-day a powerful 
movement to secure a conecientious fulfilment of 
them by the nation: first, total'eeparation of Church 
and State; secondly, national protectlon for national 
QUEM thirdly, a system of really unlversal educa- 
tion. 

In connection with the firat proposition, the speaker 
sald that the National Constitution was strictly secu- 
lar, but that s strong attempt was now making to 
unite Church and State, taking advantage of the fact 
that moat of the State Constitutions recognize Christ- 
lanity to some extent. 

Until 1833, every citizen in Massachusetts was taxed 


for the support of church-worship; but the tendency 
had been towarda entire separation of Church and 
State. This idea was etill gaining ground. There 
were, however, those who belleved that this prinel- 
ple was wrong, and demanded the Constitutional rec- 
ognition of God, Christ, and the Bible. To carry out 
this principle the “National Reform Association" 
was organized in 1863. Conventions were held all 
over the country and It was declared that no atheist 
should hold office. The strength of thle party lay in 
the desire of the cl for power. It closed the 
ates of the Centennial Exhibition on the Sabbath, 
his National Reform Association had just been em- 
phatica‘ly indorsed by the State Universalist Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts. The speaker alao referred to 
the action of the Episcopal General Convention, 
which tabled & resolution sympathizing with the ef- 
fort to separate Church and State in Englund, At 
the same time other resolutions were passed that de- 
clared the invalidity of marriage ceremonies not per- 
formed in accordance with "God's Word,” and that 
the Church should “take an active interest In the ed- 
ucation provided by the State, with the purpose of 
infusing into it as much as possible of religious in- 
fluence and instruction.“ Another example of this 
was the Introduction of a resolution by Mr. Blaine, 
in Congress, that prohibited any State from making 
3 in favor of religious corporations, 
his resolution was reported In the United States 
Senate ci the Judici Committee in а form which 
practically protected forever the non-taxation of 
church-property and established the reading of the 
Bible In the public schools. The resolution only 
lacked two votes to carry it through, every Republican 
favoring and every Democrat opposing It. Had it sue- 
ceeded, the divine authority of the Bible would have 
been recognized In the United States Constitution. 
All ecclesiastical bodies were combining to prevent 
the advance of liberal thought, &nd the time was not 
far distant when the Protestants would be aa closely 
combined as the Catholics. The enforcing of Sabba- 
tarlan laws was an evidence of this, and it waa nec- 
essary to make a protest againat such steps. The ob- 
ject of the League was to prevent a union of Church 
and State. In regard to the taxation of church prop- 
erty, Mr. Abbot said that, since 1850, church p: 
erty had been doubling in value every decade, aba In 
1870 amounted, by the census, to $354,000,000; that 
it could not be less to-day than $500,000,000; that, at 
а rate of taxation of $10 per $1000, the taxes thus 
evaded would be $5,000,000 annually, or, at the rate 
of $25 per $1000 (which is lesa than the rate in New 
York city), they would amount to the enormous sum 
of $15,000,000 annually. This was а great public 
burden, аз well a» Injustice, since the country at 
large must pay these taxes evaded by the churches, 
It was the object of the League to remedy this wrong, 

The second proposition demanded that women 
should be protected in all their rights (Ineluding snf- 
frage) as well as men, black as well as white, infidel 
as well as Christian. Under the present system, the 
nation gave no personal protection, but referred its 
own ci to the separate States, to get such pro- 
tection as they could. As to the withdrawal of troops 
from the Southern States, although it was not the 
fault of President Hayes, It would be the fault of the 
American people, if the defect in our Constitution 
was not remedied and the freedmen efliclently pro- 
tected as Individuals. 

Speaking upon the last pm Mr, Abbot con- 
tended that the separate States should be required to 
malntaln public schools of equal efficiency for all, 
and that every child should be required to get an ed- 
ucation, whether it attended these schools or not. 

Prof. Toohey, chairman of the committee on mem- 
bership, offered a partial report, which was accepted, 
and requested all delegstes and members to notify 
ihe committee of their presence and present their 
credentials. ' 

The following committees were then appointed :— 

On Nominations—D, G. Crandon, Masuachu- 
setta, Willlam Barnsdall, of Pennsylvania, William 
Dudgeon, of New York, Charles Roth, of Colorado, 
John Verity, of Massachusetts. 

On Resolutions—H. L. Green, of New York, W. S. 
Bell, of Massachusetts, Morris Einstein, of Pennsyl- 
vanis, A. B. Brown, of Massachusetts, Moses Haye, 
* the Liberal League of Mishicott, Wis- 
consin. 

On Finance—John Verity, George H, Foster. 

The Secretary, William H. Hamlen, read the re- 
port of the Directors for the past year, which on mo- 
tion was accepted. 

The report of the Treasurer, J. A. J. Wilcox, was 
then read, showing the receipts for the year to have 
been $445,10; expenditures $115.75; and balance on 
hand, $329.35, On motion, the Finance Committee 
were requested to audit the Treasurer's report, which 
was done, 

The Congress then adjourned to 2 o'clock, P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


On re-assembling in the afternoon at the appointed 
hour, the committee on nominations reported a lo 
list of officers for the ensuing year; and these offi- 
cers (with the additional Vice-Presidents mentioned 
below) were then elected, as follows :— 


President. 


— 
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Bay. W. Н.ВРЕНСЕВ................. РЕРИХ Sparta, Wis 
Ms. SAMUEL L. HILL... 
Ма. Е. W. MEDDAUGH. roit 
ч L HKINZEN... NM er, 

РЕС 2 

ABBI А raf" 
Mx. D. M. BENNETT... ditor af tha “Truth Seeker," New Fork. 
Mz. MORITZ ELLINGEB....Bdilor of “Jewish Times," New York. 
Ма B. F. UNDERWOOD... Thorndike, Mass. 
Rev. ROBERT COLLYER..........---..-.---- centers Chicago, ЛА. 
CoL. ROBERT G. INGERBOLL LP Tii. 
Dr. T. L. BROWN... ........ Binghamton, У. F. 
Hon. R, 8. MOCORMIOR... erret Franklin, Pa. 
ELDER F.W.EVANB......... Mowsi Lebanon, N.Y. 
Mes. ELIZABETH THOMPBO, „Мею York 
Mas ELIZ BREE GADY STANT Бау, X 

ва. МТОМ................ У, 
Miss SALLLE HOLLEY............ Here eben егкен Lottsburgh, Va 


Secretary. 

W. H. HAK LN... . . . . I Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Miss JANE P. ТІГООМВ....,............143 Mandler St., Boston. 
"Treasurer. 

J. A. J. WILOOX........... anstand Pemberton Square, Boston. 

Board of Directors. ' 
xy W.H.HAMLEN. 


WILCOX. H. L. GREEN, 
D. G. ORAN DON. 


Executive Committee. 


F. E. 
J. А. 


ka ERNST PRUB&ING. Chicago. 
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1L 
H. L. GREEN chairman), Salamanca. 
E THORNE, Warren. 

levelam 


n. K. H. Primeon, Chattanooga. 


„E.L. HAUGHTON. North Lon. 
N L SPALDING, Norfolk, 
20 A. M, DENT, Weston. 


C. SPENCER. Milwaukee 
oe D. Р. W1LCOX, Yankton. 
см H. DOOLITTLE, We 4 
..W. FAEOUBOX, Provo » 

... NORMAN 8, PORTER. 


ttoo. 


D. G. CBANDON, Ohairman,. eene Мега, Ман. 
Mes. SARAH B.'OTIB,. “187 Warren Avenus, Boston. 
HARLAN P. HYDE... 91 Washington St., Boston. 


Mrs, Amy Post, at the conclusion of the, report, 
sald she was astonished that no women were named 
in the list of Vice-Preaidents. She thought some 
bhould be added. 

The President then sald that the reason why no 
names of women wers added was because some of 
the most distinguished liberal women of the country, 
being invited last year to allow the use of their 
names In that list, had declined the invitation. 

It was then moved and carried that the names of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Mrs. Amy Poet, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton be added to the list of Vice- 
Presidents. › 

The committee on resolutions reported а series 
es was adopted, with a few slight smendments 
as follows :— 


К I ° 

Resolved, That all those Christians who declare that 
“tbis is a Christian government," and that the govern- 
ment as such is bound to favor, promote, and propagate 
what they term "unseotarian Christianity,” are tin 
consciousiy or onconscivusly Into а dangerous and wick 
conspiracy TT the religious liberties of the American 
people, n rik nga deadly blow at that separation of Church 
and state on which the government is founded, and evinc- 
ing a most reprehensible contempt for the equal rights of 
Christians and non-Christians under the United States 
Constitution. 


п, 

Resolved, That the success of the plotof the National 
Reform Association to**put God into the Conatitution,” 
and to lucorporate the common creed of Christiapity into 
the fundamental law of the land, would be the binckest 
treason and crime of the nineteenth century; because, 
under в government ru Р! d by the claration 
of Independence to the equal liberties and equal rights of 
all men, it would covertly but effectively unite Church and 
State, to the total destruction of those equal rights and 
the total ruin of free institutions. 


тп. 

Resolved, That the govorament of the United States i» 
not a Obristian but a secular goveramevt; that it would be 
& piece of flagrant iniquity and lnjastice for the govern- 
ment as such to patrouize either sectarian or unsectarian 
Christianity; and that the treaty with Tripoli, approved by 

rge Washington in 1797, did but ө and pro- 
claim the righteous equality of all citizens as to religious 
rights and liberties, when it solemuly iteclared: “The gov- 
erument of the Unt’ ed States is notin any sense founded 
on the Christian religion.” 


Iv. 

Resolved, That every motive of national patriotism and 
of personal self-respect calls loudly upon the Liberals of 
the United States to defend ihe cause of secular govern- 
ment against the insidious, maltiplying, and formidable 
dangers which threaten to overwhelm it; that the time 
for apathy and submission to ecclesiastical encroachments 
bas gone by, and the time for activity, cou „and lawful 
resistance to these encroachments has arrived; and that 
the great principle of the total separation of Charch and 
State, on which the national government is founded, needs 
now to be defended by stronger and more explicit consti- 
tutional guarantees and by the determined support of ail 
true patriots. 


V. 

Resolved, That no government haa a right to claim su- 
Ltd allegiance from its subjects, except in return for 

irect and efficient protection in CHOR civil, political, 
and religious rights; that it cannot without absurdity and 
injustice exact snch allegiance while it shirks the duty and 
responsibility of affording such protecton; and that any 
people which, through {ts government, persists in repudi- 
ating this reciprocal obligation of alleglance and protec- 
tion forfeits ali title to an honorable place among na- 
tions of the earth, 


Resolved, That, lu the gradual development of the United 
States a» в nation, it has become necessary that the na 


tional government shonld cease to present the humiliating 
spectacle of refusing to protect United States citizens at 
home, while yet it recognizes ita duty to protect them in 
foreign lands, and of forbidding the separate States to 
claim the supreme allegiance of their own citizens, while 

et It obliges the latter to look for personal protection to 
Their own separate States alone; and that the United 
States Constitution ought to be во amended as to rid the 
nation of this humiliation and dlagrace. 


vit. 

Resolved, That among the most precious rights in which 
the national citizen ought to be protected by the national 
government in the right to enjoy his independent opinions 
respecting religion, no matter what they may be, on equal 
terms with all other citizens before the law; that all State 
patronage of religion or of ‘‘nnsectarian Christianity,” so- 
called, unavoidably casts odium and — pate upon the 


minority on account of thelr honest thought, із ——— 


to do во, and ia pus ly unjust; that we protest ener 
cally against e uolerioal T which, by exempting 
church property from taxation, taxes every man for the 
support of the churches, and which, by requiring Blble- 
темно in the public echools, taxes er man for the sup- 

rt of areligion to that extent established by law; and 
‘hat we demand national protection against the injustice 
ot this oppressive and outgrown “clerical policy.” 


VIII. 
Resolved, That we affirm the paramount Gust of the na- 
tional government to guarantee and effectually maintain 
by its own immediate authority the equal civil, political, 
and religions rights of all national citizens, whether white 
or black, male or female, rich or , literate or illiterate, 
Christian or non-Christian; that this duty ought to be dis- 
charged through the United States courts, and an amended 
United States Constitution, and not by the United States 
army unless there is overt rebellion against the national 
government; and that we therefore approve the Southern 
роцсу of President Hayes’ administration providad it is 
supplemented by adop:íon of the grent principle for which 
we conteni!,—national protection for national citizens in 
their fundamental personal rights. 


IX. 

Resolved, That public intelligence and public virtue are 
the sole possible foundation for a free and table republic; 
that the cq tom good elementary education belongs to 
every child in the country, and oughtto be protected by 
the national government às a measure necessary to the un- 
tlon'a prosperity and continued existence; that the only 
way to protect this right efficiently is to maintain every- 
where good schools at the public expense; that, since it ія 
confessedly right fora State to require ite various towns 
and citles to maintain such schools, it ie aelf-evidently no 
leas right for the nation to require each State ro maintain 
an efficient public system; that the United States Consti- 
tution ought to be so amended as to recognize and dis- 
charge this national duts; and that tho crying evils of ig- 
norant suffrage, especially at tbe South and In our 1 
cities, forbid delay in establishing strictly aniversal suf- 
frage and strictly universal education at the same time, 


x. 

Resolved, That public schools cannot be maintained in 
ustice to all, unless they are confined exclusively to secu- 
ar instruction; that to teach religion or m n public 

worship in them unavoidably infringes on the reserved 
righta of conacienoe iu aome class nr classes of the com- 
munity; that nobody is wronged, if nothing la taught in 
positivo violation of these rights; that the mere o lon 

teach religion where the teaching of it would be patent 
to no one; and that the self-evident 


injustice le A wron 
matter is brieiy—secular schools in 


е of justice in th 
в secular State. 


XI. 

Reso'ved, That, postponing to future conventions the ad- 
dition of such planks on other isaues as future events may 
render u or expedient, the National Liberal League 
now adopts, as Its political platform for the presidential 
campalgn of 1880, these three great national principles of 
overshadowing importance: 

— Total separation of Church and State, to be guaran- 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitution; in- 
cluding the Ne pen taxation of church property, secu- 
larization of the public sobools, abrogation of Sabbatarian 
laws, abolition of chaplainolos, probibition of public ap- 
propriations for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 

*(2. National protection for national citizens,in their 
equal civil, political, and. religious rights: to be aran- 
teed by amendment of the United States Constitution, and 
afforded through the United States courts. 

13.) Universal education the basis of universal suffrage 
in this secular republin; to be guaranteed by amendment 
of the United tates Constitution, requiring every State to 
maintain a thoroughly secularized public-school system, 
and to permit no child within its limits to grow up without 
a good elementary education.” 


XII. 

Resolved, That we respectfully but earneetly urge upon 
All who favor thís platform, regardless of thelr opinions 
on other subjects, to codperate with the National Liberal 
League їп ай practicable ways, and especially to organize 
everywhere, if ible, local auxiliary leagues for vigor- 
ons tocal agitation in behalf of the common cause. 

XIII. 

Resolved, That the a embers of the executive committee 
of the National Liberal League, to whom the supervision 
of local organization in their respective States and Terri- 
tories is íntrusted hy the Constitution, are requested to 
prosecute this most important work вз rapidly and ener- 
getically as possible, in order to secure Lage delegste 
representation at our next annual Congress, and thus com- 
шапа the public influence which the magnitude and jus- 
tice of our cause deserve; and they are rye? authorized 


to ſssue a call fora State or Territorial e in 
their respective fields, whenever in their judgment a sum- 
cient number of local auxihary Liberal Leagues has been 


organized to render such a step useful. 


XIV. 
Resolved, That we receive with the most cordial appreci- 
ation and reciprocation the very triendly address of the 
National Executive Committee of the Union of Radicals; 
that we tender them our aincerest thanks for thelr valuable 
coöperation in the past and thelr pledge of still further 
codperation In the future; that, in the opinion of this Con- 
gress, the basis of the National Liberal League would be 
narrowed, and not broadened, by attempting to accom- 
plish all reforms at once, and by thereby ре 
causes of disagreement wben concentration of effort in 
defence of liberty із the supreme necessity of the liberal 
cause; that we regard the measures pro d by thie 
апе ая st once simple, comprehensive, scendently 
important, and certain, when fairly understood by the gen- 
eral public, to rally ап immense number of the most intel- 
ligent voters of the country to their support; that we 
deem it the part of practical wisdom to в our platform 
во broad as to command the sympathies of al! thorough 
líbersis, rather than to narr»w both platform and part: 
by taking А aes on which E ara 1 үе 
ed; aut в pro roject of a joint congress 
of all liberal and . lu the 1878 is 
hereuy referred to the board of directors, with full author- 
ity to actin the premises as circumstances shall in their 
Judgment render advisable. 


John Verlty moved that the resolutions be taken 
up singly and discussed. 

The first and second resolutions elicited consider- 
able discussion, Some desired the substitution of 
the worde “civil and political” in the place of "'relig- 
lous" [n the first; but, the matter being put to vote, 
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the phraseology was unchanged. The draught of 
that resolution read, the various religions sects of 
this country, declaring with almost one voice as Ex 
do that,“ etc., but was modifled во as to read, “‘all 
those Christians who declare that," etc. The third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh were accepted with- 
out discussion. In лосаи the elghth, one gentle- 
man thought that it, as well as the others, favo 
too much the centralization of AEN. After 
several other delegates had defended the propriety of 
the phraseology of the resolution, it was accepted 
without change, 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
resolutions were accepted without discussion, When 
the thirteenth resolution was read, several delegates 
spoke of the prime importance of local organization. 
the liberals of this country should show that they 
are dead in earnest. This would command respect, 
even from those who oppose liberaliam. By the or- 
ganization of local | ea money could be procured 
and the work be effectively prosecuted, Mrs. Wood- 
ruff arose and made vigorous, enthusiastic, and very 
thoughtfal remarka upon the importance of organiza- 
Чоп. When she took her seat, she waa loudly ap- 

lauded. Mr. Toohey said they should show that 
iberaliam was come in its spirit, and magnani- 
mous In Ив policy, and that those whose work was 
the eatablishment of leagues should carry the olive 
leaf while they fought for their opinions. The four- 
teenth resolution was carried unanimously. 

The committee on nominations, to whom was re- 
ferred the matter of o zation of a political party 
in 1880, not being y to report, was permitted to 
do во at а future time. / 

General business belng in order, Professor Rawson, 
of New York, read a letter from the Soclety of Hu- 
manity of that city, commending the work of the 
convention, and expressing great sympathy with ita 
object. Mr. Verity moved that the th of the 
Congress be sent to the Soclety of Humanity for 
their letter, 

The President read a tel from the German 
Association of Freethinkers of Buffalo. It was 
moved that a pro recognition of this courtesy be 
made by the President on behalf of the Congress. 
Tan = done by a reciprocation of the courtesy by 

egraph. 

Several delegates In the convention spoke of the 
necessity of having liberals subscribe for those peri- 
чата whose object was thé propagation of liberal 

баз. 

Mr. Evans, of Toronto, extended a sympathetic 
greeting to the convention from the liberal soclety of 
that city. He was agreeably surprised to see that 
liberalism had made such headway in the United 
States, as the number present showed. He was 
greatly interested in the work, and should do all in 
his power to promote its Interests, 

After some further unimportant remarks the con- 
vention adjourned unti! half-past seven o'clock. 

Evening Session. 

The evening session was devoted to addresses by 
Prof. A. L. Rawson, of New York, upon ‘‘Compul- 
sory Educatlon, State and Natlonal"; by Dr. T. L. 
Brown, of Binghamton, N. T., upon The Ethics of 
Secular Education”; and by Elder Е. W. Evans, of 
Mount Lebanon, N. V., upon The Origin and Mia- 
sion of the American Goverment,” 

Prof. Rawson told the story of his conversion from 
orthodoxy, and then stated that in matters of public 
education religion should be left entirely out of con- 
sideration. He believed that every child should be 
educated, but not by priests. The result of educa- 
tion under the direction of priestcraft was seen in 
Italy, where not one in twenty could read or write, 
The Bible should be kept out of the publie schools, 
The epeaker said he read it, partly in a business way, 
partly as the grandeat effort of the human mind, 
partly because it was so queer, The tendency of 
education coupled with religion was to make a per- 
son discontented, Inclined to look upon life as x 
fleeting show. Men should be educated in real 
knowledge, and not In something entirely unknown, 

If there is to be dominion over the schools, who 
are to have the direction of affairs? The Church: 
says, “We must; there is only one name given among 
men by which men can be saved, and it ia for ua to 
teach religlon.” Protestants are becoming crafty Im 
this matter, as much во as the Jesuits In attemptin 
to accomplish their bigoted ends, It is our duty an 
our purpose to see that nelther Protestanta nor Cath- 
olics gain control of our schools. Said Mr. Rawson: 
“T believe in letting the future take care of itself. 
I am а Positivist. The desert may be made to grow 
plants. All that le necessary ls water and cultiva- 
tion,—nothing more. There are children in the 
streets who are called ‘Arabs.’ To make them good 
citizens we should educate them in good things in- 
atead of bad things. They now get a fearful educa- 
tion in villainy and mischief of all sorts. We should 
educate them in real knowledge Instead of something 
we know nothing about. I picked up one of these 
‘Arabs,’ surrounded him with good influences, and 
now he is an orderly young man earning bis own liv- 
ing. In Rochester and in Cincinnati, schools have 
become secnlarized. Thie is good, and work in the 
right directlon. I object to having children placed 
under Influences which warp their minds against sct- 
entific knowledge. I was instructed in regard to 
God and Christ, and I dreamed about them. I be- 
lieve in a fature life, but, as a Positivist, I know 
nothing about it. We must banish the Bible from 
our schools. Until we settle the school question 
our religious differences should be kept out of sight.’ 

Dr. Brown considered the pursult of positive 
knowledge as the only means of improving human- 
ity. He opened by saying: Our trae guide to duty 
we obtain from our knowledge of matter, the motion 
of matter and its uses, What we know, not what 
we belleve, is the most important ald in helping us 
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decide our daties aa moral, religions, or reasonable 
beings. A correct idea of the forms and conditions 
of objects and their relations to the good of man is 
never the result of faith or belief, but always that 
of knowledge. Investigation, demonstration, and 
rience place the facts in mind which move to 
proper duty all reasonable people. A worldly eduea- 
tlon la the basis of human character and useful 
thought. A worldly man naturally gives his whole 
time and attention to the knowledge of those facts 
which aid him in being the moet useful eon, husband, 
father, or citizen. He works for humanity, not for в 
supposed delty. He depends upon mind and action, 
not upon reported divine assistance. His providence 
{в a proper use of the human knowledge as dictated 
by experience. He neither fesre nor expects any 
Interference from beyond the clouds, here or here- 
after. Until he knows something about gods or 
clouds, he prefers to rely on himself or his honest 
secular brother, who haa love of duty and fact to do 
with, and Іа within reasonable reach. What we leave 
to God or & believing friend of his is not done unless 
human knowledge and reason, obtained by a secular 
education, is appealed to and used, Our reliable 
helps in ail our duties are within our reach and the 
límit of a secular education. Ignorance and not a 
proe devil із our foe; while knowledge is our 
est friend, not an unknown and imaginary God. 
To leave everything to God or Christ is to live in 
idleness and want. 

“Take from a Chriatian his secular education, and 
he becomes a savage, frightened эз of old by evil 
spirits, ghosts, and shadows. In euch а etate the 
clerical teachers have all the advantage, and sclentists 
well know that such people are the sole property of 
theology and its reveugeful God. How much longer 
shall we be taught from our sixty thousand pulpita 
and gospel-shopa that theological religion is better 
than real knowledge and reason, or to love the world 
and its true educators ів а fearful sin? Is it possible 
‘that the leau, weak muscles and soft brains of the- 
ology are preferred by a wise intellect instead of the 
healthy and whole ones produced by science? Who 
ever knew prayer, church-music, or preaching to 
save the sick from death without the aid of acientific 
medical advice or educated, falthful nureing? It ls 
on the worldly, educated brain of man that this na- 
tlon and the race must depend for future prosperity 
and goodness, To-day we think and vote for the 
truth of this world, in the honor of the recorded 
mado of man which so faithfully guides us into 
ways of health and long life, Loving humanity as 
honest secular teachers more, and God and idle 
dreame less, we shall excuse him from the national 
Constitution, leaving him to work by faith and be- 
lief, while we rely upon human knowledge and rea- 
воп for the rightful and harmonious welfare of the 
living, remembering that our knowledge is science 
and theology the want of it." 

Elder Evans, the famous leader of the Shaker 
community at Mount Lebanon, sald :— 

"I consider that the ideas set forth this evening 
have made our government. This movement is the 
continuation of the ideas of the American revolution, 
We mast have entire separation of Church and 
State. Of thelr union nothing can be said too bad, 
We see what |t has done іп Spain. It has not been 
‘forgotten, and I hope it never will be forgotten. 

“I am here to express my sympathy with your Lib- 
-eral League, I consider you as the guardians of our 
government. Let the Bible be excluded from our 
public schools and the chaplains from our legislative 
halls. This will promote progress in every direction." 

The speaker then detailed the origin of the Ortho- 
dox Church. He read in Revelations of the beast 
that rose up out of the sea: that represented Catholi- 
ciam, ''Another beast rose up out of the earth: 
that had two horns instead of ten,—Luther and Cal- 
vin. They did not leave the Catholic Church, but 
proteated against indulgences only. The one was а 
shadow of the other, Both advocate the union of 

Church and State, This idea does not belong here. 
It arose In Europe, but will be purged from Amer- 
іса. God's spirit is at work to pull down the Bab- 
lon that bas been bullt. The Protestants are like 
atholles. They have persecuted. Calvin burnt 
Servetus. They killed witches at Salem. 

“Constantine united Church and State. The idea 
was continued down to the present. Protestants 
want to get God, Christ, and the devil Into the Con- 
stitution, but we wish to keep them out. All the 
great men of our American Revolution worked вз we 
are working. All but one of the signera of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were infidels. They saw 
that, wherever the priest had anything to do with 
civil matters, the government became corrupt. 
Therefore they skilfally excluded the religious teat, 
and it is our duty to maintain their ideas. We, the 
Shakers, believe and practise the principles of sepa- 
ration of Church and State. We do not vote, and 
have nothing to do with the government. 

„ saw ап angel come down from heaven,’ says 
the author of Revelations. This angel was Sweden- 
borg. He introduced the idea of Spiritualism, and 
upon that our societies are founded. In our history 
the spiritə told us they would leave us and go out 
into the world and visit every dwelling. For more 
than four years we heard nothing of them, and & 
few of us began to doubt what had been said. But 
soon we received news of the Rochester rappings. 
From that time the work has gone on and will go on 
till the whole world le spiritually enli htened, 

“The union of Church and State has set men to 
kill each other, and kept people in ignorance, The 
separation and the acquisition of positive knowledge 
has promoted the welfare of mankind, The diseases 
which ‘flesh is heir to’ are the product of Ignorance. 
The religion that would make men truly religious 
must beg n with the stomach, whence proceeds many 
of the illa which ao afflict mankind.” 


. speaker as he took his seat was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

The evening session was closed by an adjournment 
till Saturday, at 10 o’clock. 


Saturday's Proceedings. 

The attendance ou Saturday was much greater 
than that on the previous day. The morning session 
and part of the afternoon session were devoted toa 
consideration of the propriety of nominating a ticket 
for the next Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Crandon, chairman of the committee on nom- 
Inatlons, reported the name of Misa Sallie Holley, of 
Lottsburg, Va., as à Vice-President, 

Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston, spoke in favor of 
this nomination, and in praise of her father, Myron 
Holley, of Rochester, who had been one of the 
founders of the old LIberty Party," which had ita 
birthplace in Rochester, and of which the Liberal 
League was а legitimate descendant. He said that 
the League should not be elther a Christian or an 
athelet party, but a party of the whole,—that now, 
as a true child of the Free Soll party, we should come 
before the people as the Free Soul party. 

Mrs, Sarah B. Otis, of Boston, apoke in favor of 
the total secularization of the government, and her 
remarks were greeted with loud applause. 

The tleket was brought before the Congress by 
the report of Mr. Crandon, chairman of the com- 
mittee on nominations, He said that the committee 
had concluded under the circumstances that nomina- 
tions at the present time would be premature, and 
reported that the whole subject of Presidential nom- 
Inations should be referred back to the Congress, 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole. 

This report was accepted with great unanimity. 

Mr. Green moved that the subject of Presidential 
nominations be postponed to the next Annual Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Bennett, of New York, was ln favor of putting 
пр а ticket, Such a step would unite the party, he 
thought, and then read a letter In the Truth Seeker 
recommending the adoption at this Congress of а 
good platform, with Col. R. G. Ingersoll as the nom- 
— for President, and Mr. F. E. Abbot as Vice-Pres- 

ent, 

Dr. Brown spoke on the same side of the question, 
desired to nominate Col, Ingersoll at once, and to 
keep nominating that distinguished gentleman till 
success attended their efforts. Col, Ingersoll was а 
noble and healthy man who believed that the Bible 
should be discarded as entirely uselese for school 


Ses. 

4 Mr. A, B. Brown, of Worcester, Mass, was op- 
posed to making nominations on the Ж piss. that 
such a step would be premature. He moved to 
amend Mr. Green's motion by referring the subject 
to the Board of Directors, to be reported on by them 
next year. 

Mr. Green did not want any committee to nominate 
a President for him. He was opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown explained that he had not корона hia 
amendment with any such view as that; but had only 
offered his amendment that the Directors might act 
as а committee on nomination, to report in due sea- 
son to the League. However, he would withdraw 
the amendment altogether. 

Mr. John Verity thought that, if Col. Ingersoll 
ware present, he (verity) would favor nominating 
him, with Francis E. Abbot as Vice-President; but 
as = case stood, he considered postponement pref- 
erable. 

Mr. Abbot at this point asked leave to make a per- 
sonal atatement. He said that he should persistently 
refuse to allow hia name to be used on any Presiden- 
tial ticket; that he could be very useful to the League 
as editor of THE INDEX, or perhaps even as Presi- 
dent of the L e; bnt that he should be utterly 
useless as a candidate, 

Prof. Toohey, Mr. Harwood, and Mr. Hardin 
spoke upon the subject,—the latter being in favor o 
Immediate nomination, 

Hon. Ellzur Wright objected to Col. Ingersoll. 
The people of the United States shonld be allowed 
time to consider the platform, which could not be 
done if nominations were made Immediately. More- 
over, Col. Ingersoll had already connected himself 
with a party. 

Judge McCormick did not like Col. Ingersoll, be- 
cause he waa llliberal; and he was in favor of post- 
poning nominations, 

Mr. Morris Einstein spoke earnestly in favor of 
local organization. Mrs. Woodruff, of Rochester, 
declared that the speakers had missed the polnt,— 
which was organization first and nominations after- 
wards. This gave rise to a motion by Mr. Verlty 
(which, however, was not seconded), to the effect that 
nominations be deferred till five hundred leagues had 
been formed. 

The Congress then adjourned till 2 P.M, 


Afternoon Seasion, 

In the afternoon session, Mr. Green’s motion to 
postpone nominationa for one year was again taken 
up, and was carried, 

Immediately after this matter was disposed of, the 
President urged the importance of local organization, 
and of raising money for this purpose. The work of 
Mberallam could not be carried forward without 
money. If sufficient funds could only be procured 
to keep Mr. Green in the field, he thought it would 
not be long before the best resulta would be manifest, 
As to methods of obtaining money, there were sev- 
eral, and among them more memberships (life and 
annual), and contributions from individuals and 
from local leagues, He hoped this matter would re- 
celve the neceasary attention, 

Miscellaneous business was then announced to be 
in order. 

Calling the secretary, Mr. W. H. Hamlen, to the 


chair, Mr. Abbot stated that at last year's meeting, 
at Philadelphia, he had been responsible for the in- 
troduction of a resolution which unjustly censured 
an Individual; and that, though he had ,acted on 
mistaken information as to the true facts in the case, 
be now wished to rectify the injustice by moving the 
adoption of the following resolution :— 

Warns, At the Centennial Con of Liberals а reso- 
lution was passed by which the D tor of the Mint was 
censured for inscribing the motto “In God we Trust" on 
several of the United States coins ‘without authority of 
law and on his own motion alone''; and 

WHEREAS, It proves to be the fact that the Director of 
the Miot did not inscribe this motto on the coins until he 
had first secured the pass: of an act of Congress au- 
thorizing the inscription of it; therefore, 

Resolved, That tbe said resolution of censure was unjust 
to the Director of the Mint so far as it cha him with 
acting in the premises “without autbority of lew and on 
his own motion alone," and to that extent is — se 
boinded; but that his successful attempt to procure Con- 
gresslonal autherity for such inscription on the national 
coinage was в violation of the whole tenor and spirit 
of tbe national Constitution, a direct insult to his 
fellow-citizens who appreciate and prize ita purely secular 
charscter, and в fanatical inyasion of the religious rights 
of the whole people. 


This resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

eos d the chair, the President read a letter of 
sympathy from the Rochester Turnverein; and а 
vote of thanks and reciprocal good-will was passed by 
the Congress. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to 
ten-minute speeches upon various topics. Remarks 
were made by Mr. Verity, Mr. Green, Prof. Oliver, 
of Ithaca, Dr. Brown, and Judge McCormick. 

Prof. Oliver declared that every person who had 
the opportunity, by voting, to Identify himself with 
the 88 was responsible for its justice or in- 
justice, It was his duty to see that the government 
granted to all their equal rights. The great question 
before the Congress was not between the athelst and 
anti-athelat, but between the bigot and the man sin- 
cerely Interested in the matter of individual liberties. 

Judge McCormick believed Christianity to be in- 
tolerant of necessity. Yet its believers should be 
respected. They should be convinced of their error 
by argument, and not by ridicule, If liberalism was 
right, it would succeed In spite of everything, for 
trath was mighty and would prevail. 

Prof. Toohey, Dr. Brown, and Mr. Green gave 
their views upon the subjects of tolerance and federal 
protection to the individual, 


Evening Session. 


The firet address in the pu for the evening 
was by Mr. W. S. Bell, of New Bedford, Mass., upon 
“The Questions of the Day.“ He said lu substance: 
„Equal rights should be granted by all, He who 
will not grant to others what he claims for himeelf is 
a scoundrel, If its truth will not bear out a cause, 
legislation will not achieve that end. We talk about 
equal rights. This is the claim that is most im- 
perilled. Our Christian friends say that freedom of 
thought leads to freedom of action, and that to Im- 
morality. There is no connection between the two. 
To me it seems that, the fuller and freer men think, 
the more likely they аге to be right. The charge ls 
made against us that, if we think freely, society will 
become licentious, If we visit our prisons, we see 
but few liberals there, Man can be developed best 
by appealing to his manhood. In our platform we 
have done this, It is our aim to work for manhood 
and human rights. This will secure to each all his 
rights, This is the rond to progress. We believe in 
the separation of Charch and State. Our forefathers 
belleved in it. It has given us a hundred years of 
prosperity. There are those who wish to incorporate 
a God Into our Constitution. Will It do any good? 
The Southern Confederacy had him in their Conati- 
tution, and it fell. We demand the taxation of 
church property. We object to the reading of the 
Bible in the schools. We advocate universal educa- 
Чоп. We see that education has done good In Prus- 
вів. Would not a similar system do good In this 
country® We claim national protection for national 
citizens. There were some who objected to this. 
Their ideas would be changed, howevar, when they 
were placed where they could get no redress for their 
injurles. These are our principles." Mr. Bell con- 
cluded by telling how he came to leave the Church 
and to become an infidel. To use his own words: "I 
found a great many things in the Church which I did 
not like. I was led to investigate the principles of 
freethought. I took Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Spencer, and other men of equal celebrity as my 

ides, and became a devout believer in infidelity.” 
Ве said ће admired the platform of the Congress. 
He would show it to the people here and іп Canada, 
Dee it speak for itself; and it would speak for 
tself. 

Prof. Toohey was next introduced, and an an 
address upon The Liberal League the Supplement 
and Complement of the Protestant Reformation.’ 
After he had spoken а few momenta, however, he 
was taken with a severe fainting fit, and was com- 
pelled to retire from the stage. This was a great dis- 
appointment to the audience, for the few remarks he 
had made gave promise of a most interesting and in- 
atructive address. By going back to the Reforma- 
tion, he showed that in Germany and in England it 
was primarily a political movement, and not a relig- 
ious outburst, It was not Luther who introduced 
this great modern revolution; for Luther attempted 
to defeat it when he advised the princes to shoot 
down the peasants In the Peasant War. In England, 
it began in & place where there was no difference o 
opinion,—where all were good Catholics. Like Ger- 
many, however, England failed to perceive the від- 
nificance of the moment,—falled to see that the need 
of the times was в complete separation of Church 
and State. 

When Prof. Toohey retired at this point in the dis- 
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eusslon of his subject, the Rev. J. H. Harter was 
called upon to speak. 

He desired the introdaction of s temperance plank 
in the platform of the Congress, and also one forbid- 
ding judiciat murders. 

г. Abbot followed with a few earnest remarks 
upon tho paramount necessity of the separation of 
Church and State, and the necessity of hospitality In 
the hearing of unlike thoughts. He thought the 
members of the convention should unite heartily in 
contending for the great principles at atake, and allow 
-all minor differences of opinion to pasa out of sight. 
The League was neither Christian nor anti-Christian, 
but simply favored equa! rights to every man, woman, 
and child; and he read a resolution to thia effect 
from the Report of the Centennial Congress of Lib- 
erals, This convention, he said, was pledged to per- 
fect freedom; its platform was du absolutely free 
one. There were two ways of securing harmony: 
one by sacrificing the individual to the soclety and 
raquirlug him to Suppen hia pecullar opinions,— 
another by guaranteeing utter liberty of expression 
to each member, cheerfully taking the consequences, 
and offsetting one extreme view by its opposite. 
The League adopted thia latter method; and all ex- 
travagances or harshnessea were aure to be restrained 
or corrected by the speakers themselves, when once 
they became convinced that there was to be no re- 
preasion of their freedom, no encroachment -ọn their 
equal rights. Each speaker was reepoueible for him- 
self alone; the League took no responsibility for hia 
words; and if he was bitter or ungentlemanly, he 
would be speedily punished by the inevitable reac- 
tion of hie own violence. This was infinitely better 
than to attempt rigid discipline over the speakers. 
Personalities, of course, were to be ruled out of 
order; but the vehemence of heated but honest minds 
would be soon subdued by mutual freedom of oritl- 
clam, If all would only preserve respect and kindness 
for each other. It was time to learn not to be 
"shocked" at all. 

Dr. Brown took the stage, and declared that he was 
au iconoclast in matters of religion. He had a desire 
to do right and wanted others to do the same, Men 
must depend upon knowledge, not upon faith. He 
showed the difference between falth and doubt; one 
was ignorance, the other the source of knowledge. 
Doubt gave rise to inquiry and that to Investigation, 
which produced positive results. The real object of 
life was to develop manhood. Althoagh a material- 
ist, he preferred to be called a “шап” rather than 
anything else. Р 

The last apeaker of the стоти Judge McCor- 
mick. Substantially he ssid: “When we establish 
freedom, we allow men to think for themselves, 
When we begin to think for ourselves, we begin to 

row lu avery direction. Although I am a Spiritual- 
8t, I belleve in the largest freedom. I never feel so 
proud aa when I say that I am a Spiritualist, and 
that I аш golng to live after death. This idea is the 
growi on of the . We must work ia the 
present for the future. Life means that we should 
start out to Ите In view of our whole life. Everything 
we do reacte upon ourselves and others. It makes 
us and others better or worse. Orthodoxy is passing 
away, and with it the intolerance of the world," He 
agreed with Dr. Brown on the necessity of obeyin 
the laws of Nature. No tears, no redemption, coul 
содур шщ the penalty of violating the lawa of our 

ng. 

The Congress then adjourned until Sunday morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o'clock. 


Sunday's Proceedings. 

Thé audiences that attended the convention on 
Sunday were even larger than those ou the two pre- 
vious days; and, as the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle stated, great interest and enthusissm were 
very apparent.“ Ferhape this was partly owing to 
the fact that the business of the Congress bad been 
transacted, and the time was to be devoted to an ex- 
position of ideaa. The character of the audiences 
was even more remarkable than thelr numbers ; Ld 
comprised the moet intelligent and respectable citi- 
zens of the place. All were intently watchful of the 
proosetingn and listened with rapt attention to the 
speakers, 

o half-past ten o'clock, the President called the 
assemblage to order, and introduced the Hon. Elizur 
Wright, of Boston, who read a paper upon Repub- 
Исап Taxation.” It was profound and thoughtful 
discussion of the proper mode of taxation, and an 
exposure of the pernictous effects resulting from the 

t system of indirect taxation, [As we have 
Pein — with this most admirable paper for pub- 
lication, we forbear to injure its effect by printing а 
mere abstract here. It will appear in full in our next 
issue.—Ep. INDEX. | 

Mr. Wright’s essay was enthusiastically and loudly 
applauded throughout, although ita reading took up 
more than an hour. When he had concluded, Mr. 
Bennett, of New York, who was to have followed 
with an essay on “The Bible in the Common 
Schools, preferred to postpone his paper for a while, 
on account of the lateness of the hour; and the Con- 
gress adjourned to half-past two o'clock in the after- 


noon. 
Ajternoon Session. 
E T» Congress re-assembled at half-paat two o'clock, 


Prof. Toohey, having recovered from his llIness of 
the previous day, and being present, was called upon 
to conclude his address. He said that, when he was 
interrupted by hia weakness, he was showing that the 
Reformation failed in England for the same reason 
that it falled in Germany; namely, it did not aim at 
the total separation of Church and State. Proceed- 
ing to analyze the true causes (which were always 
secular) of all great revolutions, he said it had been 
declared that French infidelity was the cause of the 


French Revolution, and that the Protestant Reforma- 
Моп was a mere result of Luther’s activity. This 
was untrue. The causes which were at the bottom 
of the one were at the bottom of the other. These 
revolutions were the . ol шап to Improve his 
Bocial and political, as well as religious, condition. 
They began with a secular element, and this was the 
element that lay at the foundation of the reform pro- 
posed by the Liberal e. A union of Church 
and State had been the great evil of the past, and 
was still the great evil of the present. It disregarded 
mauhood, and favored wealth. Liberallam knew no 
Catholic, no Protestant, but believed in the complete 
equality of mankind in their natural rights. All 
true Liberala demanded national! protection for na- 
tional citizens, In the height of Greclan glory, the 
{dea of strictly secular nationality was unknown. 
Judma did not comprehend it. Both struggled to 
realize tha theocratic principle more or leas com- 
pute but both failed. The risa of Rome was the 

rat great step toward a national unity grounded on 
the religious equality of all men, and that nation be- 
came s gigantic power. The. misconception of the 
рооза of unlon exposed itself In the late rebellion. 
n this country there were many elements— rish, 
French, German, Itallan, etc,,—and they should be 
harmonized and united. This could be done only by 
the fulleat таспа of the idea of genuine secular 
nationality in tbe federal Constitution, with national 
protection for all individual rights, 

The third principle in the libera) platform, said the 
speaker, was that of education. The Church would 
never reform theevlls of society. It stood committed 
in the matter of education to false theories, The 
separation of priestly influences from education 
should be accomplished. Religion presented a single 
book to be studied; while secularism was the gate- 
way to all literature and all knowledge, The genius 
of our government was committed to an education 
which did not meddle with mysticism, but to one 
that was as simple and practical aa the multiplication 
table. There should be no compromise іп this mat- 
ter. Till this great object had been accomplished, 
all could at least practise the principles of brotherly 
tolerance, 

The well-known Spirituallat medium, Mra, Е, L. 
Watson, of Pennsylvania, was then Introduced to the 
audience, and made an address chiefly upon **Wom- 
an's Rights.” She said that she was in full bar- 
mony with the principles set forth. in the platform 
which had been adopted. The discontent of the 
masses revealed the fact that there should be a chan 
in the political administration of the nation and in 
the religion of tbe day. Politica Ignored one-half of 
the intelligence of the nation, This was one of the 
most vital points that had been disregarded, by the 
so-called statesmen. This nation had set aside the 
intelligence of wives, sisters, and daughters, іп ques- 
tions of public policy and government. While it had 
hastened to make citizens in the South and to enfran- 
chiae foreigners, it had forgotten women, It was the 
object of the League to take advantage of this ele- 
ment, which had been 80 Ignored. 

Men had controlled the government, but it wns 

rmeated with corraption. They had made laws, 

ut those laws were only for one-half of the commu- 
nity. When woman should be allowed to have a 
voice in public affairs, these abuses would be swept 
away. She had done well in the household, and been 
Instrumental for good in the matter of local option. 
Men had professed to be her protector. In truth, 
they had too often been her greatest enemy, She 
had always been their a ders Prey: She would 
be no more injured by going to the polls than by re- 
maining at home to recelve the brutal blows and to 
hear the curses of adrunken husband. Morgover, 
in the matter of Intelligence, she was just as capable 
of reading her ballot as Patrick in the ditch. 

The speaker did not care what Liberale belleved, 
and was a member of no sect. Religion was an in- 
separable part of man. The great need of the day 
was an ethical sclence, as well as a science of mate- 
rial things. Infidels as such, she said, could not do 
more toward reforming the world than the Christians 
had done. The old idea was to kill the body to save 
the soul; the new was to care for tho body to pro- 
mote the welfare of the spirit. 

After discussing what she considered the trutha 
of Spiritualism, she closed b7 saying that the in- 
crease of our scientific knowledge із the promotion 
of our spiritual knowledge." 

As he had been accused of being an atheist, sim- 
ply because he belonged to the League, Mr. Moses 

ays, of Rochester, took the floor, and sald that he 
was а Jew, and believed in a God as much as ever. 
He was working for the emancipation of mankind 
and the protection of thelr equal rights; and to the 
accomplishment of this end he should forever work. 
This led the President to explain once more that the 
League was not committed to or against any particu- 
lar creed or belief in matters of religion. In stron 
and emphatic terms he denounced it as a slander о 
the League to say that it was either theistic or athe- 
istic, spiritualistic or materialistic, Christian or anti- 
Christian; and this position outside of and Independ- 
ent of all particalar religious opinions was funda- 
mental to its work. The National Liberal League 
was simply an equal rights party, and was founded 
to defend impartially the equal rights of all men with 
respect to religious beliefs. 
dels, heretics, theists, atheists, panthelsts—in short, 
men and women of all types of religious thought— 
composed its membership without surrendering or 
compromising their own individual convictions, or 
losing their right to express them publicly in all 

roper ways; and he called upon the audience to baar 
опеві witness in this matter, and to vindicate the 
Leagne from the slanders which bigota and fanatics 
mig t circulate against it. 
eury P. Stark, of Rochester, said he was proud 


Christians, Jews, infi-. 


to be present. The time he had he would devote to 
the defence of orthodoxy. Ata meeting of Orthodox 
men In this city it was moved and carried that all 
church property should be taxed. He suspected that 
thia was one of the reasons why the convention had 
been held in Rochester. The city had excluded the 
Bible from the school The Orthodox have built 
hospitals, schools, manufactories, etc., and they should 
have credit for all this, 

The Congress then adjourned till half-past seven 


o'clock, P.M. 
Evening Session. 


On re-assembling in the evening the Congress was 
called to order by the President, who, before announc- 
ing the speakers, submitted to the League the follow- 
Ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Liberal League of America, 
convened in annual congress &c Rocheater, N, Y., October 
28, 1877, hereby instructs the board of directors to trans- 
mit to Leon Gambetta, the great leader of the repuhlican 
party of France, a moss: 
pac for himself and hi ow-patriote in their brave 

'orts to defend the republic against the plots of the ul- 
tramon 'апея and to attain that total separation of Church 
and State which we are laboring to perfect here In America, 


This resolution waa Interrupted by applause at the 
name of Gambetta, and adopted with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the immense audience. 

Elder F. W. Evans, of Mount Lebanon, N. Y., was 
then introduced by the President, who welcomed him 
all the more because he was a Christian. Elder 
Evans made an addrees upon Woman ín the United 
States Constitution." He sald his sympathies were 
with the infidels in this matter. The American gov- 
ernment was an infidel government, While wecould 
hate а system we could love those who lived under 
the system, In this matter we could oppose theology 
while we loved Christians. He coneldered those 
present as American men and women. It was left to 
them to preserve theirown government. We should 
have a secular government, use it was for all the 
nation. Our ideal һай not been entirely realized, 
but we were gradually completing the work of the 
framers of the Constitution, 

When he became a member of a Shaker society, 
he was absolutely sarprised to see Christians livin 
together without quarreling and without getting ш 
at the opinions of infidels, The soclety was not per- 
fect any more than the government. One, as well as 
the other, was in а state of transition. We should 
do what we could to make men progress, study nat- 
ural lawe, and follow the wisdom thus gained. All 
should study the preservation of health во that the 
race could be perpetuated. 

The system of the Jews taught men how to live. 
In the wilderness they were fed upon manna for the 
purpose of being cured of the diseases of the Egyp- 
Мапа. They did not poison themselves with drugs. 
Their bread was simple, and they became hardy and 
healthy. It was not found necessary to eat meat. 
The attention of the audience was called to these 
facts, because the speaker would have them adopt 
such a plan to banlsh disease, Firat, it was necessary 
to study the body aud let the soul not be troubled. 
None should allow money-making, acquisition of 
fame disturb us, but study the development of char 
acter. When this was done, wars would pass away, 
disease would be decreased, and happiness would 
made general. 

To come to the point, the speaker said he was in 
favor of women's rights. They should take part in 
legislation. Then and then only could the social 
evil be legislated out of existence. When they could 
vote, they would make better bread. They would 
not lace themselves up and make themselves such 
fools as they were. This was the fault of the men, 
Said the speaker, Let ua put Woman into the Con- 
stitution, and keep out a theological God," 

The last addreas of the evening was that of Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, of New York city, who spoke on 
“German Liberalism in America," and was enthual- 
astleally applauded. The German liberals of her 
city, she asid, p sexes profoundly with tha 
measures of the Liberal League. The Germans in 
this country, líke those in the Fatherland, were 
mostly liberale of в pronounced type, but until re- 
сб had not come as such before the American 
people. 

here was no question which so aroused the 
Germans as the religious question. They were very 
enthusiastic and enlightened on this point. Thie was 
because, while other natlons were studying politica, 
German philosophers contemplated the problems of 
life. Sometimes they might have taken wild flights, 
but they gave birth to the sclentific method. The 
scientist became the complement of the philosopher. 
Reflections on philosophical subjects emancipated 
the people from theological prejudices. The intelli- 
gent German had outgrown a long time мо the ab- 
вога ideas of euperstition. In this respect the Amer- 
jeans were far behind. They had atudied no relig- 
ious book but the Bible,—a book that contalned more 
errors than any other. Was ít at all strange dishon- 
esty and immorality were increasing? Our social 
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Тик NovEMBER number of the Radical Review 
will contaln an extraordinary article entitled, S0 
the Railway Kings Itch for an Empire, Do They!“ 
by “А Red-Hot Striker," of Scranton, Pa. (“Being 
a letter to Mr. W. M, Grosvenor, whose slander of 
working people in the International Review has stirred 
me up mightily.") Contents for November: Pros- 
titutlon and the International Woman's League," 
[Henry Edger) ; “Spencer's Unknowable as the Basis 
of Religion,” (J. Stahl Patterson) ; ‘‘Preacher’s Love- 
Vacation,” (John Weiss); '"Transcendentallsm," 
(Samnel Johnson); System of Economical Contra- 
dictions.” Chapter П. Of Value, Editor's Trans- 
lation, (P. J. Proudhon); The Warfare,“ (I. G. 
Blanchard); So the Rallway Kings Itch for an Em- 
pire, Do They?" ("A Red-Hot Striker"); The 
Spirit that was in Jesus,“ (John Weiss); The 
Great Strike: Its Relations to Labor, Property, and 
Government," (E. Н. Heywood); "Мг. Spooner's 
Island Community," (Edward Stanwood); ‘‘Current 
Literature." Chlpe from my Studio,” (Sidney Н. 
Morse). Benj, К. Tucker, Publisher, New Bedford. 

Says THE New York Nation, In Its last lasue for 
October: A statue of Roger Williams was dedicated 
last week In Providence by the city, which erected it, 
The orator of the occasion was Prof, J. L. Diman, 
and his discourse was in every way worthy of the 
subject. It is pleasant to find the last word on a 
problematic character, and his much-disputed career 
before his expulsion from Massachusetts Bay, in 
accord on the Rhode Island side of the line with the 
last word (Dr. Henry M. Dexter's) spoken on the 
other. The causes which led to Roger Williams’ ex- 
pulsion were Independent of his views, subsequently 
incorporated in his new commonwealth, concerning 
the separation of Church and State—or, as ls lesa 
accurately but more commonly said, concerning re- 
ligious toleration. All this was conceded by Prof. 
Diman, and the shade of Cotton Mather himself 
might have listened complacently to this portion of 
the address. On the other hand, we should suppose 
that no apologist of the Puritans would now be dis- 
posed to deny Williams the full measure of eulogy 
here bestowed on him as the first statesman who 
established a form of government ‘which drew s clear 
and unmistakable line between the temporal and the 
spiritual power.’ Prof. Diman contraste his protec- 
tion of religious differences with the much-vaunted 
toleration of Calvert in Maryland, as two things not 
to be confounded; and he also ranks the Providence 
covenant above the Mayflower compact. The polit- 
ica] maxim of government for the general good im- 
bedded in the latter ‘was implied rather than con- 
Bclously affirmed, while the principle to which Roger 
Williams and hie associates set their hands was in- 
tentlonally and deliberately adopted as the corner- 
stone of the new structure they were building.’ 
What follows is of course true: Williams ‘cleared the 
path which even Massachusetts has been content to 
tread, The principle which he laid down la now the 
accepted and fundamental maxim of American poll- 
tics.’ But here the interesting Inquiry is suggested 
whether the Puritan or the Providence principle had 
actually most to do with the separation of Church 
and State in our national government, Prof. Diman 
does not allude to this, and even leaves it a natural 
inference that but for Roger Williams thie separation 
might not have taken place. Whoever has looked 
into the history of disestablishment (п Massachusetts 
knows that it was brought about by development 
from within; and not only by the amelioration of 
the laws consequent upon the break-down of the the- 
ocratic idea of government, as by the ‘Religious Free- 
dom Act’ of 1811, but by the strict application of 
them, as in the Unitarian dispossession of the Ortho- 
dox churches begun in 1820. Chief-Justice Parker, 
in the Dedbam case of that year, ‘insisted that he 
merely applied principles that had before been laid 
down—old principles that had been slumbering in 
the ecclesiastical law and policy of Massachusettes 
* since 1780, and long before.“ 


FREE RELIGIOUS CONVENTION. 


A Convention of the Free Religious Association la 
to be held Іа New Haven, on the 8th and 9th of No- 
vember, beginning on Thursday evening, the 8th, and 
holding through Friday, the 9th. O. B. Frothingham, 
T. W. Higginson, J. W. Chadwick, Felix Adler, 
Е. E, Abbot, Miss Аппа C. Garlin, D. H. Clark, and 
W. J. Potter are among the speakers invited, and 
most of them are expected to be present. Interesting 
and timely subjects wlll be presented for discussion, 
and the New Haven friends promise a successful 
gathering. Further particulars in the local papers. 

Wu. J. POTTER, Secretary. 
THE ROCHESTER CONGGESS, 
MULTIPLY YOUR BATIFICATION MEETINGS! 


A long report of the First Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League at Rochester, N. Y., will be 
found in this Issue of TRA INDEX. It ів not verba- 
tim, but gives on the whole a very fair representation 
of the general character of the proceedings and the 


general tenor of the speeches. 
The plan of the Convention was not fully under- 


stood by all at first, though it was very succesafully 
carried out, and, when understood, commanded ap- 
parently universal approval. This plan was the re- 
sult of circumstances to some extent. The impres- 
sion had at first arisen in Rochester and its vicinity 
that the National Liberal League proposed only to 
hold a mass meeting, analogous to that which had 
been held in August at Wolcott Grove, N. Y., with- 
out any definite or specific purpose beyond having a 
good time and giving a chance for everybody to talk 
on any and all subjects. In order to meet this local 
expectation as fur as possible, and yet accomplish tha 
Important work of the Congress, it was decided to 
devote part of the time to business and part also to 


general free discussion and conference; and notice of ` 


this intention was very early sent to the local com- 
mittee of arrangements. Accordingly this plan waa 
carried into execution. The four day-sessions of 
Friday and Saturday were reserved for the business 
of the League, which was transacted with admirable 
order, precision, and good judgment; while the even- 
ings of Friday and Saturday, and the whole of Sun- 
day, were devoted to addresses, speeches, etc., with- 
out any intention to restrict the range of toples with- 
In prescribed limits. Under the circumstances, no 
other course was possible; and the general feeling at 
the close of the convention was that, notwithstand- 
ing some disadvantages inseparable from a perfectly 
free platform, the advantages far outweighed them. 
Nobody, so far as we know, failed to perceive that 
the freadom of the platform was jealously preserved, 
and that perfect freedom of speech, even if some- 
times abused in the heat of excitement, supplies a 
corrective for all mistakes of this sort far better than 
that of в coercive or repressive policy, There were 
no offensive personalities, no violations of decorum 
or courtesy; and if extreme views in different direc- 
tions were made sometimes more prominent or ex- 
pressed more aggressively than good taste would war- 
rant, they offset each other, and were understood by all 
intelligent listeners to express the mind of the speak- 
ers individually, and not of the Congress. Christian 
and non-Christian, materiallat nnd epiritualist, thelst 
and atheist, all received respectful hearing without in- 
terruption, and withont any other rebuke than that 
of temperate mutual criticism ; and in this particular, 
as we said at the time, the National Liberal League 
set а greatly needed and practical lesson of respect 
for freedom for which one would apply In vain at the 


door of any church in Christendom, 

There were points of peculiar interest In this con- 
vention. 

1, Some of the most distinguished speakers who 
bad given encouragement to expect thelr presence 
failed to appear. Col. Ingersoll was absent for unex- 
plained reasons; Mr. Underwood was taken severely 
sick, and was obliged to leave Rochester for his home; 
Rabb! Landsberg cancelled his engagement; Mr. 
Seaver waa detained in Boston in consequence of 
being assaulted on the street by a ruffian who proba- 
bly mistook him for somebody else; and there were 
similar diaappolntmenta ір several other cases, Col. 
Ingersoll's absence, in particular, was the cause of 
intense chagrin to the Rochester public, and threat- 
ened to diminish the audiences materially, But no 
such effect was visible. If he had lectured on Sun- 
day evening, aa was hoped, it would have been Im- 
possible to get many more into the large Corinthian 
Hall than were actually present. Nothing was more 
noticeable or more encouraging, in our own view of 
the case, than the singular independence of great 
names evinced by this convention, There were good 
speakers, and enough of them; but none of them 
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possessed such wide reputations as would secount 
for the constant growth in the size of the audiences. 
The causes of this growth were evidently deeperthan 
any man's reputation; they were apparent in the in- 
tensity of Interest that shone on every one of those 
crowded, eagerly attentive faces, as speaker after 
speaker struck the key-note of the occasion in the 
demand for equal rights for all. We have attended 
many liberal conventions before this; but never have 
we seen one whose strength was so manifestly that of 
the audience rather than of the platform—of the 
people rather than of the speakers. 

2. In the peculiarity we have just noticed lies the 
chief significance of this occasion. Politicians had 
nothing to do with shaping the political action of the 
Congress; it was the action of the people themselves, 
and it turned on questions of real politics, not of 
mere electloneering or office-holding. Says the Hart- 
ford Courant in а recent issue: 

A celebrated Englishman who has recently been 
travelling extensively In this country was asked what 
had most impressed him in his intercourse with the 
people. He replied, The lack of Interest in politics.“ 

e was answered that, if he were here during & 
Presidential election, he would not complain of any 
want of excitement; the people take thelr interest in 
politica periodically and spasmodically. 

„Ah,“ sald the Englishman, “I did not mean the 
interest In elections; I meant Interest [n politics,” 

What an Englishman or в continental man under- 
stands as politics scarcely exista In the United States. 
Possibly the conception of nine-tenths of the voters 
of politica la in undivorcible connection with office. 
Nearly all the talk of a group of men who are called 
politicians, when they talk, le of offices or candidates ; 
great policies are rarely discussed. Thus it happens 
that pollties“ has become in the main a merely 
sonal matter; and the intelligent Englishman finds 
our ''politics" only a struggle between the Ins“ and 
the outs.“ 

With a permanent civil service, the officers of which 
are selected solely оп account of .intelligence and 
honesty. and whose tenure ie not liable to be dis- 
turbed by anything except their own unfitness, in- 
trigulng for office will no longer be “‘politics’’; and 
we may hope that the voters will turn their attention 
to real politics. 

It was real politics” alone which gave all Ita sig- 
nificance to the Rochester Congress. Its wisdom in 
action was strikingly conspicuous, and of such a 
character that sagacious students of signs of the 
times will pay great heed to it. Probably for tha 
firat time in American history, the platform of a po- 
liticAl convention commanded and concentrated ite 
chlef attention, to the comparative disregard of can- 
didates. We were filled with admiration in noting 
the exceeding good sense with which the Congress 
treated the paramount subject of the principles that 
should constitute its collective word to the American 
public. If we had any misgiving before the meeting, 
It was lest private hobbies sheuld be thrust forward 
во pertinaciously as to excite heated controversy, and 
perhaps Irremediable division,—lest the platform 
should be loaded down with planks that would scat- 
ter, and not unite the liberal party. All such appre- 
hensions proved to be absurd. With marvellous una- 
nimity, the Congress agreed on the policy of saying 
just enough, and not too much; it saw the transcen- 
dent Importance of the three principles of the Call,“ 
and showed no disposition to break their formidable 
force by hasty and ill-considered additions. On this 
point great earnestness of purpose was apparent, and 
no little enthusiasm ; and the result is that the plat- 
form ia а bold challenge of the public attention to 
principles which can be sneered at by no one, but are 
fated to command more and more public respect n» 
time goes on. The future belongs to us, liberal 
frienda, if succeeding conventions shall exhibit equal 
wisdom. A party which plante itself resolutely on 
those great ideas, adheres to them Inflexibly, and 
works for them actively and public-spiritedly, te just 
as certain by and by to sweep the country as the 
moon is certain to command the tides, Ideas govern 
at last; and these ideas will eventually make liberal- 
ism omnipotent in the United States. It 18 difficult 
not to indulge the exuberance of satisfaction we feel 
over the adoption of those terse, invincible, and 
magnificent principles as a basis of political action. 
There із unfurled а flag which will sooner or later 
attract every noble spirit in the country to its de- 
fence; all that is wanted le that its supporters shall 
bear it onward to predestined victory by proving 
themselves worthy of its glorious cause. 

2. No less conspicuous was the wisdom of the Con- 
greas in dealing with the question of candidates. 
Several of the epeakers expressed the desire to nomi- 
nate a distinguished liberal on the spot, as s Presi- 
dential candidate who would well represent the plat- 
form before the country at large; bot the prevailing 
temper of the Congress was to honor no mah with 
thelr nomination who did not in turn honor them 
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and their objects by his personal presence, or at least 
by a direct declaration of his consent to represent 
them. There was great unanimity In the conclusion 
to postpone all nominations for the present, and this 
was eminently wise. One or two years hence, it will 
de much easier than it le to-day to nominate candi- 
dates who are willing to bear the brunt of opposition, 
make the sacrifices demanded, and bear the standard 
of a new and of course unpopular party; but it 
would be hardly reasonable to expect these sacrifices 
until the liberals themselves have proved their own 
earnestness by becoming far more widely and ac- 
tively organized. 

8. This is the inexorable condition of real political 
influence. A splendid beginning has been made, but 
it must be persistently followed up in order to 
reap Its advantages. Until Local Auxillary Liberal 
Leagues have been multiplied in every State, and 
thus a large delegate constituency has been ensured 
for the Annual Congresses of the National Liberal 
League, the importance of this movement cannot pos- 
sibly be comprehended by the average man." Poli- 
ticlans of the common sort, and the ordjnsry secular 
journals which never look beneath the surface of 
passing events, will be unable to discern the enor- 
mous vitality of this movement until they see it 
numerically powerful, Blind aa bats to the power of 
ideas, and too Ignorant to distinguish an acoro from 
a pebble, they will be likely to perceive no more 
significance in the Liberal League movement than in 
the famous convention of the Three Tallore of Tooley 
Street," who met in a garret and issued a stately 
pronunciamento beginning—'*We, the People of Eng- 
land." One must pardon the stupidity of such crit- 
ics, because they really do not know any better, and 
because there is some honest excuse for the contempt 
they entertain for the liberal party, in the fect that the 
liberal party are only just beginning to acquire suffi- 
clent aelf-reepect to demand the legal recognition of 
their equal rights. Nobody respects a man who does 
not respect himself; and no man can be supposed to 
respect himself very much who submits silently to 
gross violations of his equal rights by the majority. 
All the instincta of manhood rebel against such 
ignominious submission to oppression; and the one 
feature in the Rochester Congress which marked the 
birth of a new and mighty moral power was the evl- 
dent dawning determination to submit to the opprea- 
sion of the ''clerical policy" no longer, That feature 
of it filled our own soul with joy. Contented slaves 
will remaln slaves forever; but discontent with 
slavery is the fountain of freedom. It is the epread 
of this noble discontent which will be the beat ser- 
vice rendered by the Rochester* Congress; and the 
rapidity with which it spreads will be accurately 
measured by the rapidity with which new Local 
Auxlliary Liberal Leagues are organized. 


4. To this conclusion, then, аге we brought: the 
Bochester Congress must not be the and of a move- 
ment, but only its beginning. Other conventions 
are held, and very profitably held, too, for the simple 
discussion and presentation of ideas, without the 
least attempt to secure their praetical embodiment 
in action. Bat this convention, adding action to 
thonght, looks to results, Its object is to break the 
yoke of eeclesimaticlam which now, heavy but un- 
heeded, presses the neok of every unorthodox citizen 
of the United States,—to rouse him to а determined 
vindication of his equal rights before the law,—and 
to secure a political condition which shall make these 
equal rights of all, Orthudox and unorthodox alike, 
respected In theory aud In fact. All whose souls сту 
amen to this great purpose will do their utmost to 
сай RATIFICATION MEETINGS in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, for the purpose of organizing 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, ratifying the pollt- 
ical platform of the National League, initiating an 
active local agitation* in its favor, and securing а 
great delegate constituency for the nominating Con- 
gress of next year. This will probably be held in 
that Weatern city which shall offer to the National 
Libera! League the most encouragement and local 
coöperation, and furnish the most advantageous 
feld of operations. But meanwhile let every Local 
League already formed hold в apecial Ratification 
Meeting, and get its proceedings published in every 
journal that will print the report; and where no 
Local League existe, let one be organized forthwith 
for the expresa purpose of ratifying the now platform 
and winning votes to its support. Men and women 
of America who comprehend the transcendent lasues 
staked on the success of secular government, we call 
upon you earnestly to enlist in this great cause, and 
do some nnselfsh work on its behalf for the sake of 
our common country and your own posterity ! 


MISS HAHTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


We are very glad to receive the following letter 
from Mr. Chadwick, which will be read with great 
Intereet :— 

EDITOR or TRR INDEX :— 


Your correspondent in Тнк INDEX of Oct. 25 
seems to be much displeased with my criticlem of 


Harriet Martineau's Autobiography which appeared 
In the second number of the Radical Review. Her 
first issue with me le that, "calling in question the 
reliability of Milas Martineau's memory of certaln 
transactions," I sald: “ But they are generally auch 
as she was quite willing to forget." But this was 
written of literary performances which Miss Martin- 
eau herself declares she had forgotten. It was she 
who called in question the reliability of her memory. 
That the performances forgotten generally were such 
as she was quite willing to forget, she is again my 
witness, as your correspondent will discover on re- 
ferring to the instances in question. 

Her next issue with me is In regard to Dr. Chan- 
ning. I am sup to be a little stung” by Miss 
Martineau’s treatment of him because I am ‘‘a thor- 
ough-going Unitarian.” As this іа the first time I 
have ever appeared in this character, I find It very 
amusing. y Unitarian orthodoxy has always been 
considered donbtful And yet there is a sense in 
which “a thorongh-golng radical" may be “a thor- 
ough-going Unitarian," and In this sense I am one, 
if 1 understand myself. Your correspondent cannot 
belleve that Harriet Martineau “would take а man 
down because he was a Unitarian.” To me it seems 
that Harriet Martineau could not help doing во; and 
that any person who can read her book and not sea 
that she was intensely prejudiced oe the Unita- 
rians is incapable of any honest literary judgment. 
A self-styled “thorough-going radical" has sometimes 

uite as much sectarian blas as any thorough-going 

— even in the offensive sense of your cor- 

ndent. 

She claims that “Harriet Martineau could teach 
even so great a man as Dr, Channing something 
abont religious liberty, for she had attained to a free- 
dom of thought almost without parallel in all the 
world, and was untrammelled by any sort of creed 
whatever." This last sentence may be true of the 
Harriet Martineau of 1851, when the Atkinson letters 
appeared; but in 1895 Miss Martineau was quite as 
good a Unitarian as Dr. Channing. As to her un- 
paralleled freedom," your correspendent'a reading 
must be — narrow to render such a judgment pos- 
sible; and if her reading had included Dr. Chan- 
ning's life, I doubt ЇЇ she would think that Miss Mar- 
tineau could teach him anything about religious lib- 


erty. 

Bat my principal offence, it aeema, coneíeta in say- 
ing that Miss Martineau "denles that she ls athe- 
lstle.“ This Їз “to show a white feather of timid- 
ity.” On the contrary, It is simply stating the truth, 
as І was bound to do, She says expressly (Vol. II. 
p. 42) that she was an athelst in the vulgar sense,— 
that of rejecting the popular theology ; but not in the 
philosophical sense of denying а First Cause." Your 
correspondent says truly that J. W. C.“ knows 
that Harriet Martineau was an atheist in tbe common 
acceptation of the term." She Is right there, But 
why should I be limited to the common acceptatlon 
of the term any more than Miss Martineau ? 

I am not aware of any least anxiety to bulldoze 
Misa Martineau into the ranks of thelem. Though 
she were truly atheistic, I should not feel obliged to 
say, Poor God, with nobody to help him!’ If she 
were athelstic in the profoundest sense, I should 
regret the limitation of her genius which compelled 
her to be во. But this she never was. Therefore I 
said во; not on God's account, or on Miss Martineau’s, 
but for the sake of simple truth, If something else 
had been the truth, I should have stated it just as 
frankly. God le quite able to take care of himself, 
I fancy, withont the assistance of Miss Martineau or 
even your Milwaukee correspondent. 

АП of which 1s respectfully eubmitted, 

JoRN W. CHADWICK, 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 29, 1877. 
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Btructure was permeated with the worm-holes of evil. 
The liberals have a great work beforethem. The 
should educate the poor teach a morality bas 
upon sclence; show that the neglect of natural lawa 
shall be punished here. They must popularize sci- 
ence. “Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you” was not a religious maxim, but 
a maxim of life, The doctrine of humanity would 
work out man'asalvation. Christianity had departed 
from the excellent precepts of its Founder. The new 
ideal was more beautiful, more inspiring, but it only 
needed some one to spread it abroad. "The liberale 
had s strong enemy to contend against. All should 
start out for a better life and a nobler existence. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to ten- 
minute speeches by Mr, Verlty, of Cambridge, Dr. 
Brown, of Binghamton, Mr, Bretzner, of New Leb- 
anon, Mr. Evans, of Toronto, Mr. Marsh, of Roch- 
ester, and many others, Mr, Evans expressed him- 
self as delighted and astonished by the size of the 
audiences, and thelr enthusiastic response to liberal 
ideas. He should return to Canada to report that 
the Congress had been a wonderful aucceas, and to 
encourage his own countrymen to greater efforts in 
the ваше cause. He very warmly thanked the League 
for its kind reception of himself and hie fellow-dele- 
gate, Mr. Hargrave; and the audience loudly ap- 
plauded the brief but cordial response to Mr. Evans“ 
remarks made by the President. 

Before adjourning, the President made в short 
closing speech. He urged those present to go to thelr 
homes to work, and not to slumber,—to multiply 
ratification meetings on behalf of the new platform, 


and to form new local auxiliary Leagues everywhere 
in support of the National League, Our cause, he 
sald, was glorious beyond our own conception; it 
was а vaster movement than we ourselves compre- 
hended, and the future belonged toit. Let us kindly, 
but resolutely, it forward, and deserve well ol 
the Republic by our enlightened devotion to its true 
prosperity and public virtue. 
Congress then adjourned sine die. 


Communications. 


OHGANIZATION. 
TO THOSE WHO FAVOR EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL. 


At the Natlonal Liberal Congress held at Roches- 
ter, Oct. 26, 27, and 28, a platform was adopted which 
I believe, future generations will regard as the second 
declaration of American Independence. The first 
duty of every friend of freedom should be to see 
that this platform has а wide circulation. Go to 
your local editor and request {ts publication; and If 
your request is refused, raise sufficient funds to pay 
for its insertion; for, depend upon it, when the peo- 
ple understand the full import of that document, 
those of them who are at heart American will indorse 
it, The three words that best represent it are BDU- 
CATION, LIBERTY, EQUALITY. 1 repeat, friends of 
equal rights for all, see that it has a wide circulation. 

At the Congress there was appointed a national 
Executive Comm'ttee, conalating of one member from 
each State and Territory, whose special duty is to or- 
ganize Local Liberal Leagues in the varions towns 
throughout the country. If we would succeed in 
building up а national political y, upon our plat- 
form of freedom, that shall be felt at the next Presl- 
dential election, we must engage in this work with a 
zeal and earnestness worthy of our pe Sees. 

As chairman of that committee, I desire to request 
esch member of the committee a£ once to appoint, as 
the National Liberal League Constitution requires, 
four persons from his State or Territory to act with 
him аз в State or territorial sub-committee, the du- 
tles of which are very Important and are laid down 
in the National League Constitution. І desire that 
during the next thirty days these State and territorial 
committees may be appointed, so that we may be 
prepared to go to work immediately. 

Ав it ls proposed next year at опг Annual Pio 
to nominate a President and Vice President for 1880, 
it le very important that Local Liberal Leagues be 
organized everywhere, and delegates elected for that 
Congress. I hope at an early day the Directora ma; 
fix upon the time and place for holding the Seco 
Annual Congress, and all who indorse our platform 
may go to work to make it oné of the most Important 
National Conventions ever held in the United States. 
I think by indefatigable work we can by that time 
have organized а thousand Local Liberal Leagues 
which would give us в representation of five thousand 

ates, 

ith such a Congress, representing the intelli- 
gence, virtue, and patriotism of the nation, we could 
put Into the field a ticket headed by some such man 
as Col, Robert G. Ingersoll, and go to the American 
eople with grent prospect of success. Will every 
riend of liberty and the equal rights of man, includ- 

Ing women, work for so glorious an achievement ? 

Н. L. GREEN, 
Ch. Ez. Comm. N. L. L. 


EADICAL THEOLOGY. 


I have for some time ceased to ask anyone to 
either affirm or deny God; and decline to respond 
unqualifiedly to peremptory theological queries. If 
one asks me, Do you believe in God ? I will an- 
wer, Define God; I can then tell whether I believe 
In him, Take fifty years for it; the creature canno£ 
be expected to comprehend and set forth in adequate 
anguage the Creator in less time than that; mean- 
hile I will go about my business." 

I have never met the man who absolutely denied 
gode; in other worde, all ‘can see that the word 
exiete (with many variations), and all must know 
worda never exist without some meaning accompany- 
ing them. But when we come to ask, What, pre- 
elsely, do all these names of supernatural persona- 
tions mean? when we ask this, we are repulsed from 
all sides; no two agree in their definitions. We fi 
in fact, that there Is no Orthodox theology. So- call 
orthodoxy is but a local fashion; it E: not bear 
transportation. Travel а few days in any direction 
and the correct knowledge of theology is no longer 
correct, but la crowded out by a different kind. 

In fact, when we see, the world over, how each in- 
dividual mind and each mental type always provides 
itself with ita own pecullar theological forms, we 
are forced to look upon the study of theology as in 
reality the study of human nature. I would as soon 
think of arguing seriously in denial of the existence 
of nizes and kobolds as in denial of gods and devils. 
I place all superhuman impersonations in the same 
category, аз far as objective reality is concerned; 
they do all exiat in the human mind, As to the 
universal belief in extra human correspondences to 
all egolatic forces, it is useless to attempt to disturb 
that. I object шю forced or ultra literal interpre- 
tations thereof. The almost infinite diversity of 
meaning which many men in many moods ve 
sought to pave by their multiform theologies, is 
something which is not to be ignored, but ra 
studied in а scientific and sympathetic spirit. 

So many men, во many gods, and truth in each 
and all. The God (for example) of Jonathan Ed- 
wards is a stern and cruel being against whom the 
humanitarian spirit rebels; nevertheless we dró 
forced to confeas him a too truthful emphasization of 
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certain aspects of existence,—the pitilessness of force, 
the stringency of natural conditions, the grinding ot 
supply and demand, the inevitable sequency of penal- 
tles, the hopelessness of forgiveness for too wide de- 
partures from the path of safety. The strength of 
the conception 1s in its full recognition of the supreme 
necessity to which we are all reminded sooner or 
later that we must bow; Its weskoess la in its pes- 
simistic animus, The Calvinistic God was composed 
by exiles from beauty and happiness, he is too much 

е bitter product of cloudy skies aud hypochondria. 
The fact of his having been as popular as he has 
been, shows what a vast amount of sin and misery 
the world has known, and should soften our hearts 
into pity rather than harden them in indignation. 
There is little in him to attract love; and indeed 
there ls little pretence of loving him; other divine 
Images have been necessary as objects of the world’s 
affection. Fear God and love Jesus and Mary, 

So many desires in the heart, so many ambitions 
and questionings in the brain, so many celestial or 
Infernal personatlons will there be to answer them. 
God, in one of hie leading rólea, is the patron of suc- 
cess; the incarnation of conservatism and law and 
order; the sanctifier of permament power, In this 
respect Satan is his contrast, the God of the radicals, 
the defeated party, the natural rebels to whom capri- 
clons might ia no right, Why ів Jesus beloved even 
to thie day and іц spite of the sacerdotal distortion 
of which he has been victim? Because of his anti- 
theological quality; his Satanic (Promethean) affilia- 
tion was unmistakable; he was all radical, the friend 
of man, the defiant of the prieat-monopolized Incar- 
nation of power In whose name he was crushed. All 
benefactors of mankind have been considered essen- 
tially Satanic by the cringing virtue and orthodoxy of 
their time; the friends and self-appointed agents of 
а good and powerful God have In all times been satis- 
fied that the Inevitable lot of the masses was to be 
bad, miserable, and oppressed, and all attempts at 
erano them have been stigmatized, and if possible 
repressed, ss devilish revolts against fixed conditions 
and the holy authority of God and his ministers, 
Alas! there ia truth in this too; God { on the side 
of the strongest battalions; the cause of the weak, 
unfortunate, erriog mililona, often seams finally hope- 
less, and their closest sympathizer ія sometimes 
tempted to exclaim in revulslon of despair; Go to; 
let us be even as others, let us ally ourselves with 
pores The many are weak and bad, therefore they 

ve no rights; let us rule them and tax them, let 
us eat them even as they would us if they could. 
Let the elow development of the race take its natural 
course, and meanwhile let us fight our way through 
да the rest do," 

But this mood does not last. The true radica! le so 
not by virtue of arguments or facta, but because it fs 
his born nature. Would you ask his motive? It 18 
love; and thereby la he, peacefullest of men, sworn 
fighter against the kingdom of hatred and force. 

The gods are innumerable; they reflect every shade 
of human feeling. 'There is the cant god of him 
who swears or prays by rote, —God reduced to the 
minimum of significance, we may term this, There 
is the conventional god, the god of good society, 
patronized by the churches and constituting a sort of 

aranty fund for the Pharisaism of the country. 
Then there fa le bon Dieu of the Frenchman,—a 
happy, if not а very sublime, conception, He ів not 
exactly the father of the human race, but rather 
their grandfather, Не sa little auperannusted, but 
his benevolence із Inexhaustible; one may even feel 
a little affection for bim without being accused of 
blasphemy or undue familiarity. Sometimes, in a 
moment of lance, his grandchildren twit him 
of belng little better than an old humbug; but he 
bears with them, knowlug that they will Delleve in 
him as joyously and devoutly as ever soon as things 
go smooth € 

What multitudes of gods! What a God Philip of 
Spaln, the heretic-roaster, must have had! ow 
— you go about it to blaspheme or Insult such а 


at a lovable God Fénélon worshipped! And yet 
Philip and Fénélon were alike good Catholics,—which 
shows how unimportant names are. 

Every man's god Is, at final research, an enlarged 
or idealized or intensified image of himself. Think 
of po in this common-sense way and you will have 
little fear of biaspheoming—some men’s gods; and at 
the same time you will feel a profound respect for 
those of others, It is all a matter of personal taste 
and preference. 

The attitude of the philosophical atheist ia perba; 
the most rational that can be (акеп, It is certainly 
the most modest, and is not necessarily the least 
reverent, He simply refraina from making any affir- 
mations concerning the existence or natare of God. 
He does not assert that there Is no personal deity or 
deities, but that we know nothing of any.. He 
further aaserts that if there be а supreme personal 
ruler of the universe, he must be, necessarily, of all 
things, the farthest removed from our comprehen- 
sion, and of all things, what we cannot profess to 
describe. He ia the unknown, Nothing in this 
world le quite во absurd, childiah, and !rreverent, as 
the various cut-and-dried schemes in which profes- 
sional theologians pretend to display God's personal 
character, his inmost motives, and hia genera! policy, 
together with a more or less extended hlatory of h 
varying success in carrying out his designs. Al! the- 
ology, taken literally, le mere nursery-talk; кин 
It has undoubtedly served as vehicle for some of the 
profoundest studies upon the nature and fortunes of 
man. 

Many seem to make the existence of a man- shaped 
delty the essential pivot In the everlasting query as 
to the goodness or badness of the world. Bat there 
1s no such real relation ; the world 1s good or bad just 
us we make it, There is no system of theology that 


suffices In itself to make men happy; if there were, 
all men would eagerly accept it. A happy man will 
have а good and indulgent god; misery sharp and 
protracted enough will make almost sny man aus 
that the genius of the world la evil and that man is 
its puny victim, 

It certainly ls never necessary to lose a poetic falth 
in all the mythologies; they are the subllmated and 
condensed experience and insight of the past,—and 
genuine poetic faith in them seems to me as valid 
and worthy as any positive rigid forma of belief. In 
fact, creed seems generally to be arrested poetry,— 
the mark left by the ebbing wave, I believe in all 
the gods,—much as I do in all the men; some suit me 
better than others; all are Interesting; mone are 
entirely bad, nor entirely without а basis In truth. 
Bat when — Sof theology—puts forth its 
claims to be considered an exact science,—excuse me. 

G. E. TUFTS. 


of the classification of the sciences, la, in fine, uni- 
versological, and will be evolved by the further elab- 
oration of universology itself. What hsa now been 
sald justifies, in a sense, the position taken by 
J. Stuart Mill, that there are many possible methods 
of classifying the sciences, one preferable for one pur- 
ose, and another for another. But it by no means 
јоне hie licentions Indifference on the subject. 
t is not true that there are many systems equally 
good. There is but one system which ів truly beat 
for the given purpose, and there are but the two or 
three great leading purposes. There is no more legit- 
imate cholce In the order in which the scíences shall 
be placed, in ascending scale, than there le in the 
order in which the musical notes shall be placed in 
the musicabgamut. The instinct of the positivists is 
perfectly right on this subject; and Spencer la — 
It ls the unlversologieal theorem, that whatsoever in 
the universe, that is orderly, is arranged in gamuts 
and octaves and registers after the type of music; 
and that all this, together with music itself, rests on 
and ів derived from the regular or axiated segments- 
tion of the globe and cube, as the two governing geo- 
metrical forms, With this perception, classification 
has à meaning; without It, it remains a chaotic ag- 
glomeration of chance observations only more or less 
proximately true. 
One of Elsberg's divisions of the sciences is into 
the (1) General and (2) Special sclences, а discrimina- 
ton which All tacitly adopt, but which other clasal- 
flers hare treated ав so obvious that it needed no 
mention. We shall see why It is во obvious lf we un- 
derstand that Generality relates to the total rotundity, 
as, for example, to the whole apple, and such minor 
divisions as can be made without destroying the ro- 
tundity, as when we pare the apple; as Speciality re- 
lates to the apple cut through the centre, divided into 
halves, quarters, and eighths, and presenting plane 
aceta, іп place of rotundoid or general di- 
. We find, in thie difference, the origin of the 
thoughts which are consigned to the two words ge- 
nera, allied with general, and species, allled with pe- 
cial, the two catch-words and heads, respectively, of 
the whole dominion of classification, Gen-us belog 
total-ist or whole-like, gen-erates, or contains, and 
produces from {ts partition, or parturition, the spe- 
cles or face-presence, which іа minor, and derivative 
from it. (Су. Latin species, face.) 

Another of Elsberg’s divisions is into (1) Descrip- 
tive, and (2) Comparative, His descriptive 1з what I 
have called monospheric (of the single sphere); во 
that here we are in the difference to which I have 
que the names: Monospherology and Comparalogy. 

his is as when we consider the cut-up of the one 

apple, in whatsoever ways, on the one hand, and the 
cut-up of two or more apples, that of the one repeat- 
ing, with some modification, that of the other on the 
other hand. In the case of comparalogy (compara- 
tive science), therefore, It is more specifically the 
achema of the cut-up itself which is under conaldera- 
Шоп, rather than either apple; and во we become 
transcendental, or pass into the science of clasalfica- 
tion, as such, and beyond the proper science of the 
things classified, Neither Comte, nor Spencer, nor 
Wakeman makes any provision for comparative 
science, which traverses all other sclence or sciences, 
tinding identity of principles and laws (the substance 
or subject-matter of science) in different apheres, as 
the mathematician finds the same formula applicable 
to wholly different groups of phenomena, 
The third of Elsberg’s preliminary divisions dis- 
tributes the sciences, за we have previously noticed, 
Into (1) Aspectual, for which I have more recently 
adopted the term Ingrediential sciences, and (2) De- 
partmental, Chemistry and peychology, for example, 
deal in a spécial and predominant degree with matter, 
substance, stuff, or material, and less with considers- 
tions of form; while astronomy, anatomy, and the 
like, are peculiarly ay ie dy came and departmental. 

The full significance and Importance of these вет- 
eral preliminary divisions of the sclences does not ap- 
pear at once, nor until we enter upon the higher 
phases of the science of classification, properly so- 
called. It may be observed that the or in- 
grediential view of aclence conducta quite directly to 
comparalogy, or makes the true basis of comparative 
sclence by the traverse thus instituted of the diverse 
departments of science. The sameness of substance 
in different departments of being introduces, In other 
words, a new ground of unity, and во а croes distri- 
bution, In the nature of comparison. 
` Recurring to the question of gamut or scale In the 
distribution of the sciences, Spencer wrote bis essay 
on “The Genesis of Science" expressly, among other 
things, to show that the sciences cannot be ration- 
ally arranged In serial order," and for contesting the 
proprlety of Comte'a assumption of this order. In 
this I have said that Spencer Es wrong. Iam not 
unmindfal of the trenchant force of his criticism 
upon Comte's assumption that we proceed, in the de- 
velopment of the sciences from the general to the spe- 
cial, Т agree with him (Spencer) that “it might con- 
trariwise be asserted, that commencing with the 
complex and the special, mankind have progressed 
мер by step to а knowledge of ater simplicity 
and wider generallty." And especially I agree with 
him, that Comte's doctrine lu this matter ‘Ча only 
a half-truth“; and ‘‘that neither proposition ia cor- 
rect by itself,” and that the actuality la expressed only 
by putting the two ther“ and that the progress 
of aclence is duplex; it is at once from the s to 
the general, and from the general to the special; It is 
analytical and synthetical at the same time," But 
all of this does not suthorize the denial that thie eyo- 
lution proceeds, on the whole, along а given line or 
track; any more than the fact that we pat one foot 
before the other, and then the other before it, coan- 
tervalle the fact, that by this very alternation, we do 
walk; and do во, along a seríated pathway, and in a 
given direction. Neither does Мг; Spencer's other 
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The segmentation of the cube into elght cubales 
furnishing, as was shown in the preceding article, the 
logical basis of the musleal octave (falling down 
practically to seven, and these repleted, by Intercala- 
tion, to twelve), It follows from the fact of segmenta- 
tion, that the cubules (taken to represent, analog- 
ically, domains of science) fall apart, become dls- 
— or free, and may now be arranged in a linear 
scale or slugle file. Indeed, this linear order, this 
gamut or scale, as the ultimate and practical arrange- 
ment, is already symbolically foreshadowed within 
the primitive cabe by that diagonalism which ів al- 
ways and everywhere the type of practical nature. 
Let an ideal cord be atretched from a given corner of 
a cube through the body of the cube to the remotest 
and opposite corner, and we have the analogue and 
origin of the scalar arrangement or muiscoid regisler 
along which the separate cabulescome to be arranged, 
by some crowding-and-accommodation. Thie neces- 
sity for crowding-and-accommodation, inherently un- 
avoidable (In all actuality or concreteness), is the 
reason why the masical intervals are unevenly dis- 
tributed, and can never be adjusted otherwise than 
by а certain lempering,—analogue of that inexhausti- 
ble good temper, upon which the social sdjustments 
and harmonies of society must ultimately rest, after 
all the exactitudes of scientific social solution. Be- 
cause, however, Nature perpetually escapes from the 
trammels of acientific exactitude and bursts into the 
freedom of art, that is no sufficient reason why the 
exactitudes of scientism should be dlacarded or reck- 
leagly overleaped. Because musical execution rises 
agsin into spontaneity, after a thorough training in 
“harmony,” that la no reason why the laws of Har- 
mony" should never be studied. The primitive and 
untrained spontaneity in music is the naturism of 
music (singing and playing by ear), This gives way, 
in the true course of the evolution of musical educa- 
ton, to the study of the laws of harmony.“ That 
Is the sclentism of music. After this basis of pure 
3 is lald in, which at first trammels and 
hinders the naturismal exercitation, the spontaneity 
Is again let In and accustomed to move within the 
limits and mathematical conditloninga so furnished; 
and then we rise into the domain of true art. We 
have then à trained and rationalized spontanelty in 
the place of the unregulated exuberance of mere Nat- 
ure, All art which ignores, dodges, or overslaughs 
the middle step, the abstract and pure scientism, ів 
peeud-art; whether we are v] of music, of the 
classification of the sciences, or of whatsoever; for 
everythlag whatsoever percura these three d 
naturism, scientem, artism—if it fulfils its normal 
destiny. Otherwise, It is aborted. Still, pseud-art 
may very closely proximate true art, as in Blind 
Tom; and provisionally, it ls practically avallably as 
а matrix of true art; a necessary basis or ground, 
and even as an indlapensable early substitute. 

Pseud-art and true art, or high art, concur in the 
fact that they are both practical, as contrasted with 
mere sclentism or pure theory. They are the Low 
PRACTICAL and the HIGH PRACTICAL; but still both 
practical; and аз the whole of life and of being itself 
culminates in uses, practicality ls в great matter, 
We can subsist, after a manner, upon mere naturism 
or the Low Practical; we starve on mere Scientiam 
(there is no real music in the mere mathematica of 
music); but we only truly live in the High Practical 
where the natural spontaneity is based on and guided 
by scientlam, : 

It is in this sense, аз the Low Practical, but atill the 
Practical, that I accord the practical superiority to 
Wakeman'a system of classification (A Complete and 
Positive Classification of the Sciences—For the use of 
the New York Liberal Club) over any other system 
as yet published, By this I mean Comte and Wake- 
man, as Wakeman has absorbed the labora of Comte 
on this subject, On the other hand, Elaberg, absorb- 
ing Spencer and Haeckel іп а similar way, standa 
representative, Inclplently, for the aclentlam of claa- 
sification. His fundamental discriminations are for 
thinkers; for the men of sclence as such, and do 
not pertaln to the familiar hand-book of this classifi- 
catlon for the practical initiation of the people at 
large Into s curriculum of aclentific education which 
1s the leading and greatly-to-be-commended purpose 
of Mr. Wakeman and the positivista. For this grand 
popular educational purpose, the school of positivism 
and "the church of humanity" are to be congratu- 
lated upon the posseasion of such a treasure вз this 
new positivistic tabulation of the sciences by Wake- 
man realiy is; and scientific men at large cannot 
afford to be Ignorant of It. 

The high practical, and in Its connection, the inte- 
gral or all-embracing and every-way aspected system 
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view, true and important as It is, of the tri-dimen- 
rer Pn M primitive ideal eg uae d 
the fact the general progression ія along a jag- 
ged diagonal, as has been expounded above, 

And, on the whole, I have numerous reasons which 
cannot be adduced here, for accepting Comte's tn- 
stinct of the true order, as better than his reasons, 
like the judge who often decides right and reasons 
badly. е plain common-sense of mankind will 
percelyse that the idea of constituting а science of so- 
clety arose far later in human history than arithmetic 
for example. And so, Wakeman’s revised and en- 
larged scale (upon that of Comte) will, I believe, in 
the main, stand the test of working experiment, de- 
spite the adverse criticlam of Spencer, upon the ra- 
tionality of any serial order" in the arrangement of 
the sciences. І аш not, however, to be understood 
as adopting it In all its details, as finality, but gener- 
ally as the best extant epitome of the departmental 
eclences. 


AN APPEAL TO LIBEBALS ON THE GREAT 
NEED OF THE HOUH. 


The great need of the world to-day ів a higher 
standard and a more falthful practice of morality in 
all the relations of life, This, I repeat, is the one 
great need of the world to-day; and whatever system 
of belief (whether it be called religion or known by 
any other name) that 1s working to this end, ia to be 
hailed аз а friend of mankind and a gospel of right- 
eousness, If liberalism is doing this—if it Is ele 
ing man’s moral ideal and promoting the practice of 
those cardinal virtnes on which social integrity and 
happinees rest, —then It is entitled to the sympathy 
and aid of all philanthroplats. If liberalism is not 
dolng this—if its prevailing tendency ів not in the di- 
rection of a higher life, a more conscientious regard 
for duty both public and private,—it ia not worthy the 
respect of any man or woman who le seeking to for- 
ward the cause of righteousness on earth. 

On this subject I wish to be very explicit. The re- 
ligions agalhst which we Liberals protest as being 
false in philosophy and unfriendly to the advance- 
ment of civilization do teach morality in their way. 
Their methode may be false; their theories of mo- 
rality may be unsound; but they do admonish men 
to be honest, upright, chaste, and benevolent. They 
do demand righteousness of their believers and con- 
demn wrong. The teachers and followers of these 
Systeme may not at all practica the morality they pro- 
fees; but still it forms а part of thelr belief, and shapes 
to some extent thelr conduct in life, Now, ls liberal- 
ism doing, or preparing to do, this work of making 
men better in all the relatione of society more sūc- 
cesefully than those other systems that claim a mo- 
торпу moralizing the world? 

he answer to this question must in my opinion 
decide the fate of liberalism. If it is making men 
and women better citizens, purer husbands and wives, 
kinder fathers and mothers—if it 1s stimulating the 
nobler нард of human nature,—then welcome it 
ва à friend and patron of progress, and consecrate It 
at the altar of humanity. But if it fs not doing this 
work, if it is lax in its demand for righteousness, if 
It is not holding up a higher aiantand of virtue for 
the conduct of life, let Weighed In the balance and 
found wanting! —be written over its pretensions. 

Iam not afraid to declare my moral creed, Nel- 
ther am I afrald to declare that many who call 
themselves Liberals, and who are feilowshipped 
as Liberals, teach doctrines that are, in my jade 
ment, subveralve of the moral fonndations of the 
civilization which we in this age enjoy and cherish. 
Many Liberals do the very thing which we condemn 
the Church for doing,—that 1s, they substitute belief 
for character, and let speculative opinions atone for 
immoral] lives. І care much leas what a man belleves 
than how he lives, Still, I hold that it ls eminently 
n that we have в correct view of life and its 
duties, The truest theory of man’s moral relations 
must be the best basis of morality. But he who does 
right, though his system of bellef be false, le a much 
йе benefactor to society than he whose conduct 
В immoral though his views of life are true, 

I am eager to see liberallsm pnt on the whole armor 
of righteousness, and battle against the sins that are 
d ing and damning man to-day. Let us dismiss 
some of our hostile feeling towards other religions 
and supply its place with в deeper Interest in the im- 
provement of society around us, It le a poor, pitiable 
way of living to do nothing but stand still and scow! 
and curse at orthodoxy. Yet this is all many Lib- 
erals ever do. They abuse the charches and the 
preachers incessantly, but they do not give the com- 
munity in which they live any better example of a 
virtuous life than the priest-ridden victim whom they 
affect to commiserate, 

If Liberals have been emancipated from the ala- 
very of superstition that has so much retarded human 
progress, they ought to manifest tha superior light 
they enjdy by 1 lag better lives than their less fort- 
unate neighbors. This is the logica! result of their 
assumption, and liberalism is a fruitless pretension If 
it does not accomplish this end. 1 am very earnest 
On ihis subject, and deslre to see Liberals every- 
where give evidence of the faith that is within them. 
We are too alothful in discharging our duties, and too 
ready to combat other people's opinions, Let us 
come to the front in the work of elevating the stand- 
ard of practical righteousness in society. The world 
ів still debased by в multitude of sins and vices, In 
2 fraud and corruption threaten to subvert our 

earest liberties; In society, vice and crime multiply 
with alarming rapldity; in many homes, instead of 
those divine influences that should ever d'well in the 
family nursery to lead the tender llves of children to 
the light of virtue and happiness, only sensuality, 
ignorance, and all the loathsome forms of d ation 
are found. The cause of humanity everywhere cries 


Wil! Liberals answer the call of duty 
H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


alond for ald. 
and haaten to the rescue? 
OzaAnk, Mo., Sept. 15, 1877. 


THE INTEREST QUESTION. 
SALEM, O., Oct. 12, 1877. 
Mr. ABBOT: 


Str,—In the discussion of the interest question, it 
seems to me that the main point hes not been suf- 
ficiently emphasized,—that which makes it profitable 
to the borrower to pay Interest for the use of money, 
sometimes even a high rate of interest, Bishop Fer- 
rette ignores it altogether. According to him, it Is 
just ая well to have the use of one's money ten years 
hence ва to-day. 

It is well known that all performance is more effec- 
tive, Is productive of better resulta, ЇЇ done at the 
right time than if done at some future time. Seed 
sown at the proper time will produce a better crop 
than if sown later. The crop harvested at the 

roper time will be of better quality and will suffer 
eas waste than If harvested at any future time. 
There are а seed-time and harvest in all the affairs 
of life. Money will buy labor and enable us to have 
things done at the time when they will produce the 
most benefit. Money will buy в ata time when 
they can be obtained on the most advantageous 
terms, thas enabling us to sell them at a profit. 
Money may enable us to start a profitable manufact- 
ure, or to embark in other profitable business now, 
and thus enable us to begin making а profit now in- 
stead of st some future time. Having the control of 
ecd gives us the power to seize time by the fore- 
ock, 

It ів taking a very narrow And superficial view of 
money to say that it is unproductive, 

Money 1s society’s acknowledgment that a service 
has been rendered to it by him to whom the money 
was firat given, and it is the promise of soclety to 
return an equivalent for that service to him who pre- 
sents the money. Labor judiciously expended Is pro- 
ductive, pooda judiciously used are productive, and 
money which givea ue the control of these is practi- 
cally productive. 

But Bishop Ferrette will say that many who own 
money have not the ability or the enterprise to use it 
In а way to make it productive, and therefore they 
ought to be willing to allow some one alse who can to 
have the use of it without charge. On the same 
principle he should require any one who owns any 
thing which he cannot himeelf utilize to give it away 
to some one who can: for instance, he who produces 
something which requires a subsequent process of 
which he is not master to render it available. 

Ican understand a person's denying the right of 
the individual to hold property; but, conceding the 
right to hold property, I cannot percelve the conslet- 
enor ot denying the rigbt to clalm payment for the 
use of it, 

If the borrower makes a profit on the money which 
is lent him, why should he be unwilling to share the 
profit with the owner of the money? The result 
of doing away with interest would be to lock up 
capital or to induce the owners of it to employ it 
themselves, even when they lacked the ability to em- 
ploy It to advantage, instead of lending it to those who 

the requisite ability. After all, is it not best that а 
premium should be offered by society to the Indus- 
trious, the intelligent, the provident, the self-deny- 


ing? 

Wola It be equitable that the sluggard, the spend- 
thrift, the aelf-ladalgent, the procrastinator should 
In a measure be able to reap the advantages, without 
paying for them, earned by the industrious, the prov- 
dent, the self-denying, and the forehanded ? 

Yours truly, J. W. SULIOT. 

[The above short article le full of condensed wis- 


dom and truth, and we cordlally say amen to lt. —Ep.] 


A GREAT THEORY IN DANGER. 


Among all the broad conceptions of modern aclenca 
there le none that surpasses in grandeur the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. It reaches back into an earlier period 
than even the history given by the inspired volume, 
1t begins untold ages before creation ; when the earth 
was not only formless and void, but had no separate 
entity, being part of a vast and shapeless concourse 
of atoms that had been scattered through space. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, the original nebula from 
which the solar system was formed by condensation, 
may have had, and probably did have, a diameter 
comparable only with the inconcelvable distances 
from us of the fixed stars, The elder Herschel has 
the credit of thia magnificent theory, to which he was 
led by his telescopic studies of the nebule. Laplace 
subjected it to the rigorous analysis of mathematics, 
and fully sustained it. One of our most eminent 
American mathematicians, some years ago, went 
carefully through Laplace’s computations, and after- 
ward sald to a friend that while the theory anewered 
the conditions of the problem, it was by no means to 
be regarded as the only possible solution, Never- 
theless, It has galned а very wide acceptance, and has 
been used in partial support of other theorles, such 
а4 that of evolution. 

Since 16 was first put forth, the nebular hypothesia 
has passed through a crisis that threatened ita over- 
throw. It had, from the first, to encounter the 
prejudice of ancient beliefs, but it steadily won its 
way among astronomers. But when the great tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse was turned toward many of the 
nebule which had been classed as "'irresolvable," 
that instrament separated them into star clueters; 
and the opinion gained und that, if sufficient 
optical power could be appiled, all the nebniw could 
thus be picked to ріесея. ith greater improvementa 
in telescopes, that opinion was not justified. Then 
came the spectroscope, with Its astonishing train of 


discoveries, These, so to speak, set the nebular 
hypothesis on Its legs again, The light of the un- 
resolved atar-mists Wan analyzed, and ſt was found to 
consist of glowing gases, such as form a large compo- 
nent in the outer atmosphere of the sun. On the 
other hand, these nebulous masses exhibited no me- 
tallic or mineral eubstences In а state of Incan- 
descence, as do the sun and the fixed stars. The in- 
ference, of course, was that the mineral constituents 
had not been raised to the degree of heat necessary 
to give light, because the masa was not sufficiently 
— 9 that we had before our eyes matter in 
process of belng formed into suns with attendant 
planets, but as yet a primeval fire-miet in which the 
gases alone were luminous, 

But some of the astronomical discoveries of the 
present year threaten the nebular hypothesis quite аз 
much as did the earlier observations of Lord o'a 
telescope, while the recent testimony of the spectro- 
scope throws a doubt over the inferences that were во 
serviceable in supporting the great theory. To begin 
with, it has always been accounted one.of the strong- 
est points in the argument, that all the members of 
the solar system moved in tbe eame direction around 
the sun, or, in the case of satellites, around their pri- 
maries; a direction which із also that of the rotation of 
the sun and planets, The chances against such unl- 
formity being accidental, are во many to one, that 
the long row of figures which represents the propor- 
tion would be wearisome to the eye. For a while, 
however, there was & doubt as to this uniformity in 
respect to the satellites of Uranus. But closer ob- 
servation showed that those satellites, though retro- 

ade as to the ecliptic, were direct as to the equator. 

o explain this, it onght to be stated that thelr orbit 
Is во far out of the usual plane of the planetary 
orbita аз to be делчү at a right angle thereto, The 
new difficulty la with the satellite of Neptune. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb's recent tables show that its motion 
ів decidedly retrograde, both as to equator and eellp- 
tic. The fact is not at all fatal to the nebular hy- 
pothesis, but it 1s certalnly not favorable. 

The next of the recent objections (in the order of 
time) is the strange aspect of the new atar in Cyg- 
nus, when latterly viewed through the spectroscope, 
When that star was firat observed several months эко, 
it was exceedingly brilliant, Its spectrum was like 
that of some of the fixed stars, and it wa: supposed 
to be one of them that had been rapidly formed by 
the condensation of Its materiala, causing it suddenly 
to blaze out where all before had been darkness. 
Here, then, was probably the quick formation of a 
sun from a previously invisible nebuls. But the 
new star soon began to lose ita light; it ia wW- 
ing falnter, week by week. Now it can be shown 
by calculation that If a star of the size of our 
sun were suddenly heated to Incandescence, It 
would take several million years to cool. There- 
fore, this, which appeared like one of the fixed 
stars when first observed with the spectroecope, 
could scarcely have been one. At présent, when It 18 
fading, Its light ia again examined, and, strange to 
say, It has entirely the appearance of being a plan- 
etary nebula. То meet the expectations of the 
friends of the great theory, this apparition ought to 
have begun as a nebula and ended gs n fixed star; it 
has done precisely the reverae. True, Profeesor Lock- 
yer says "the nebular hypothesis, In ite grandeur 
and simplicity, remaina untouched by these observa- 
tions’; but it із not easy yet te bring the facts into 
line with the theory. 

Last, and more formidable than the reet of these 
troublesome discoveries, come Professor Asaph 
Hall's new peta, the eatelllites of Mars, of which the 
inner one goes around that planet In seven hours and 
thirty-elght minutes, while the planets own rotation 
on Its axis requires more than thrice that length of 
time. Manifestly, if the satellite waa originally left 
ont in the cold while Mars was cooling and contract- 
ing Into shape, the speed of that little moon, in its 
orbit, should have been less, not more, than that of 
the rotation of the interior mass which’ ultimately be- 
came the planet. Professor Kirkwood says that 
something similar has been observed as to the in- 
terior ring of Saturn,—the third ring, with which as- 
tronomers have only become acquainted in recent 

ears, It is suggested that the extra speed of the 

artial satellite may be explained by supposing that, 
when it was part of a nebalous ring, It struck agalnat 
some other portions of the ring, or was strack by 
them, so that it gained velocity at their expense. 
The Pres that were thus knocked out of tlme 
would fall uw рер on the surfaceof Mars. 
Professor Kirkwood thinks that such a process is 
taking place in Saturn's ri He adds these 
worda: “Unless some such explanation as this can 
be given, the short period of the inner satellite 
will doubtless be regarded as в conclusive argument 
against the nebular hypothesis," Such words are the 
more startling, since they come from а mathemati- 
cian and astronomer who has done good service for 
the nebular theory, by showing, among other things, 
that the distribution of the groups of asteroids is in 
strict and remarkable accord with ite reqairements.— 
Tribune, Oct. 9, 1877. 


IN THE members of the Free Religions Association 
we have genuine specimens of the descendants of Di- 
ogenes, At high noon they are out, like thelr Intel- 
lectual ancestor, with their little horn lanterns, In 
search of a religion. Claiming to be preéminently re- 
ligioua, they are not at all settled as to what religion 
is. They аге in search of that valuable commodity. 
Of many minds, a motley crew, they grope at noon- 
day, confident only that the world Is a total eclipse, 
Bad would it be for the world if that were the case, 
and no other illumination at hand than that of these 
farthing rueh-lights. If the blind lead the blind, 
according to the old proverb, how can they fall to 
fall into the ditch ?—Zlog’s Herald. УС э}! 
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structive Tendencies in Religion," and b 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction an 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 


Annual 
Four or 


byT. W.H оп cretia Mott, Орав. 
@. Ames, О. Frotbingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse, 


Procee sof Ninth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1876. 40 conta, (Four or more, 26 
centa each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methode and 
Work of the Assoclation; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, О.В. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on“ The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
„Dathedrals and Beer“), with addreases on 
the subject by Miss Susan Н. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Sav: ; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev, Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Jud 


рое osoph Cook, and others, invited 


Frocosatnga 


в. Alger, on „Ste 
Emancipation in 


dresses by О. B. Frothingham, Wm. 
— ng, g » Wm. Henry 


Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. рой! 
апа T. 1 and tenth annua 
reporta hot the Executive Committee, Treas- 
urer, etc. 


For series of important Tracts see last 
psgeof THE INDEX, 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 731 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited, Orders by mati may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston," or to the 
Beoretary, New Bedford, Maas, 


WM.J.POTTER Soc, Р, R. 4. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Мв, CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: IT have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR TRE Tres,‘ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
В. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
Чор. Price б cents; 12 copies 60 conta. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, 1а an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4. —Christian Propagandism, by Р. 
Е. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
coetliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00, 


No. B. ο in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 

No.6.—'"Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
Now Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
§1.00. 

No. 71.—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. Е. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 centa. 


No. $.—Fhe Present Heaven, by О.В. 
Frothingham, treats of & subject that In- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. Е. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate tbe Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tation. Price cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F.E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute €, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


No11.—Fhe God of Scienco, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 115 Homsanism Heal Christian- 


ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 

No.15.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. Р. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular dertva- 
tion of the word Religion ts incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
aistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of» belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cenis; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—T he Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aima— 


To Inorense genera! intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for snperstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, eatholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humaniterianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish echemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day whon Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiaaticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of homanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is apecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and соп- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ncational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatutea 
of the several Btates lu order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present ap un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writera who bave already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present bigh 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
onde, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvementa wil be made from time to 
time ns circumstances ahall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agente for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX ів Three Dol- 
lars в year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for tbe year; and st the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with addreas in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boaton. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
AT 
PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHARGE FOE POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the aubjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly аз possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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(CHRISTIANITY AND INFI- WVINDICATION OF THOMAS 
DELITY! 


A DISOUBSION BETWEEN 


Eer. G. H. HUMPHEEY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED: 


Part I. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 


Fart П. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part III. Is thore a stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity із 
true? 

A thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mail for One 
Dollar. Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 
Meher, 141 Eighth Street, New York, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFo0ED, MASS. 


(Iacorporsted under the laws of Mass.) 


THIS SOCIETY presenta the simplest and 
2 method for making provision for 
families of members in the event of de- 
ouant; that has ever been offered to the pub- 


The membership may include nearly all |“ 


persons of both sexes, who are not intom- 
rate or of feeble condition, but will be 
ivided Into three classes, viz,: — 

Class No. 1,—For sound, temperate per- 
sons, 

Class No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
stainers. 

Class No, 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend daily to 
their usual avocations, 

This arrangement is equitable for all, and 
the expense the same to enter either class. 
Applications are now received daily, Send 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become members, 
will please send their ful! address to the Sec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent. 


Agents—both Ladies and Gentlemen 
mre wanted as Canvassers im every 
Town and Village. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Secretary, 
New BEDFORD, Mass, 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Eu- 
aay. Third Edition—Revised, Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can perase this book without re- 
ipit for «he learning, mental hon and 
in the statement of his convictions, 
d by the author, and for the ossen- 
integrity and philanthropic tendency of 

his spirit," —Spriíngfield Republioan. 
foundly sincere book, the work of 
о has read largely, studied thorongh- 
ty, reflected puer ... It is a modol of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 

ous style."— Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, For 
Sunday-echools and Homes. Price 61.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER DIS- 
oounsEs, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 
Чоп for earnest and thoughtfal men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
к» With Frontispiece, Cloth, 
“The Parables are во retold as to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 

ritor believes to 


and old."—Zion's 


STORIBS OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth, 61.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood 


in the simple langu 
of à child."—Springfleid Republican. ч 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, А 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the Brook Farm Commu- 
nity, etc. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 

trait of the author, $2.50, 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 8yo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes а four and а 
half column review of this book by asying: 
“It holds up а remarkable specimén of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
сап be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 

in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 

rime importance of the Mensianic Idea in 

ө New Testament, as the key to the de- 

velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, 81.75, 


Mailed, post-pald, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington St., Boston. 


PAINE! токта Reply to the New York 
Observer, Just I. sued. Clear. cise— Vigor- 
ous — Logical — Eloquent — and Unanswerable! 
Just what every Liberal wants, Ooly25 cents, 
Address K. O. WALK ER, Box 59, Florence, Iowa. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The twenty-üfih school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day School for both sexes will begin 
EDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1877, For Circular 
and information apply to 
ATH'L T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, 


B9UND VOLUMES OF THE 


1 INDEX for- 7 6, 


age. 


8 


Complete for the Centennial Tear, аге now 
ready for delivery at this Office, Sent by 
express at the purchaser's ron Price 
$3.00, in advance. Address T INDEX, 231 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Miss DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND OHILDREN, at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, will re-open on Monday, Sept. 17, 
1877. Miss Devereux refers, among others, 


то the following ntlemen: Rev. Orville 


Dewey, Sheffield, Maas.; Mr, A. C. Richards, 
Irvington, N.Y.; Mr. Н. R. Bishop, Irving- 
ton, N. V.; Mr. John E. Williams, Pres. Met. 
Nat. Bank, N.Y.; Mr. Wm. H. Orton, Pres. 
W. U. ТО ГАРА Co., N. I.; Mr, Moses Н. 
Grinnell, N.Y. Ы 


Е 


н 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and FresthougM. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRIOR TWOPRNCE. 


17 Johuson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ben t-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
temnntidual ЕГ өт, for 83.50. * 


QCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 
By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTHINGRAM, 175 conta. 


A cle&r and effective presentation of what 
is known as Rationalism іа Religion in an 


analysis, by an r of acknowledged 
Кано he life and work of one Its 
leading teachers, 


“A brilliant and appreciative essay.“ — 
Boston Post, 


"Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressed in э strong, clear light."— 


Font po qun on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington At., Boston. 


A RE-ISSUE ОЕ A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION, 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by Hannan Е, 
STEVENSON, and an In uction by 
О. B. FROTHINORAM. 


12mo, Cloth extra. 1.60; in Ра 
" Covers 81.00. „ш 


The present volume contains а great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, freahest atyle; and it is believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested In the progress of liberal opinions 
{п religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 

Bent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington t, Beaton. s 


ЕВЕЕ RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Offloe at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Maas., 
for TRAOTS, 


I. TAXATION OF CRUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton, б ots.; ten, 80 ots,; 


(Bishop cQual 

rican ym Y Abbot). ео 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb. 18 
and 20, 1876. 

VI. How BsAnLL WI Keer BUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. Sunday in 
the Bible. 2, Sunday in Oharch 
to 3. Sunday in the Massachu- 

setts Laws. 4. The Workingman's 

By Oharles K. Ipple, 

J. Bavage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm, О. Gannett, 

Noe. II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 ota. each; tan 
for 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 

REASON AND REVELATION, by W. J, Potter. 

10 ots. (Ten for 60 ota.; one hundred, 


Faction Or sen P. В. A. ANNUAL 
Mwyerises for "T8, 74, "75. 35 ota. 
онен; for 1876 and 'T7 40 cents; four for 


'"WSHIP ІЯ RELIGION, 
. repre- 


& volume of essays and 
A. platform, $150. 


senting the F. В. 


A CHEAP OFFER.|SEND ONE DOLLAR 


А COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 СЕНТ, 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 
Religion and Science, 


— Toms WILLIAM DRA. For sale at this 
office. Price—One dollar and seventy-five 
Address THE INDEX, 
No.231 Washington Street, Boston. 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 


for the Tes 1871, 1872, 1874, 1876, and 1876 
(Vols, 2, 8, 5, 6, and Т) can be furnished on ap- 
lication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
‘or 1871 and 1872, $2.60; volumes for 1874, 
1875, and 1876, 88.00. Sent by express at the 
2 expense. Address THE INDEX, 
Washington Street, Boston. 


M ADAME FOY'S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases ш Popularity every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, aud STYLE 


is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the ized 


kind ever made, For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retallers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 
Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) '"EnRzrEHUNGMBLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 


(English) “Тик New EDUCATION," а 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Cultare and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and Bchool] Por 
year, 60 conta. 


(English) The "New Education" Traors, 
Nos, Land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any addreas on 
receipt of a s- ent stamp. 

Соор PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 

W. J. РОТТЕВ, 
W.H.BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBEY, 
LW. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 

and will be mailed postpaid to any addrees 

on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 

oents oach; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 

graphs, $1.50. 
A 


П THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A POPULAR LITERARY PA- 
PER, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
А Monthly Review of Literature. 


31.50 PER YEAH. 


rice of the LrTERARY WORLD 
the reach of all. 


The low 
puta it wit 


The LrTXRA&Y WORLD is now in ite eighth 

ar, and has won a high рае among the 
iterary authorities о merica. It is the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted exclusively to 
sive in its yiewa of current literature, and 
absolu independent in ite judgments. 
Ita usefulness to all who are interested in 
literature is conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing teatimonials from the most eminent 
literary judges. 


We do not know of any publication that 
gu во much valuable information an 

onest criticlam of books іп so compact and 
cheap form as this,,..I¢ deserves a wide 
сі ation, апа all interested in and 
literature will find ita ыу; of great ad- 
vantage.— Manchester (V. H.) Mirror. 

Itis now à journal which neither the reet 
of the literary world, nor hardly апу one 


very well do without. Ita purpose, plan, 
and preparation alike entitle ít to a hearty 
and substantial welcome.— The South. 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
BOX 1168, BOSTON. 
ЕР” Specimen copies sent freo. 


books, is comprehen- | of 


For в handsome Certificate of Membership 


"" ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the National Liberal League than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


ABRTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall рау 
one dollar into the treasury shall ve епу е 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
8 as ап annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to s aimilar 
certificate ав a Ufe- member. All the perrons 
present as members at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Conetitutíon 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members ot the National Liberal 
League. 

ARTIOLE V.—. . . 
and life-members of 
League, and all dul 
from local auxiliary 


All charter-members 
the National Liberal 
accredited delegates 
beral Leagues organ. 
in ассогаап е wih the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
neata and votes in the Annual Congress. 


Annual members of the National ral 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


RG A.N I Z Bil 
O — 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five de "зө in the Annual Congresa of the 
National Liberal Leaguo, will be promptly 
sent on Appllcution, according to the follow- 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same: 
LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTIOLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
a written application I. A. dy ten or more 

r&ons And accompanled by ten dollars, to 

ne & ag tee i the formation of & local 


Liberal 
Leagues organized under charters issued by 
the of Directors shall be absolutel 
independent in the, administration of 

own local affairs. е effect of their char- 
tors shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient cotperstion of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and witb other local Leagues. АП votea of 
the Annual Co: вв, and all communica- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 


than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves, 

ARTICLE XVI.—Every local sux Lib- 
eral in accordance with 


— УЫ org 

the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send tts President and Seore- 
er A ana three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 

These Charters are Башан printad оп 
the best of paper, Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the Nationa! Liberal League, 
they will, if tastefully framed, make u 
ornament for any ball, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 ‘on 
entitled, pages, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: ; 
1. PATRIOTIO Apres of the National 
—— League to the people of the United 
ta 


2. CHIEY RESOLUTION of the League. 

з. PROTEST of the 16 against aha 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 

5. EXTRACTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This» ja the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the great Rapending Son MT 
over amending the titution of the Unit- 
өй States with reference to the schoo) quos- 


IT 


tion. It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTER, and has been published Vm 
for rien 


tuitous distribution by earnest 
Becularixa 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, ва an excellent in 
their loca] agitation. 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


d | Cannot do better than to use them privately, 


as opportunity offers. 
— mailed, at the bare coat of paper 
— 2 , and postage, on the foll 
rms:— 


else who is anybody of any consequence, can | ONE 


B.—Psckages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 


chaser, without с for , 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
$31 Washington Street, Boston, 
i 
| |, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars а Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1877. 


Wmuorr No. 412. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT EOCHKESTEE, N. ., OCT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROH AND BTATAE, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
seoularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chsplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
Mc appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
Measures necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
thelr equal ol vil, political, and religious righta: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts, 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION тив Basis OF UNIVERSAL 
BUFFRAGEIMNTHISSEOULAR REPOBLIO;to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain a thoroughly secularized pub- 
Mo schoo) system, and to permit no child within its limita 
to grow up withoat a good elementary education. 


N.H.—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
platform was postponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 


pruperty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Logisiatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

& We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the governament shall be abolished; and sapecially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as в text-book or avowedly as а book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 

Б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
tho United Btates or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts nhall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
ш all other departments of the government shall be abol- 


ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- | 


alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 
1. We demand that а] laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re, 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
Shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 

' equal rights, and impartial Liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
eia religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
@d and sdministered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 

— toe oo 

The above is the platform of Тиш Inpex, so far as the 
editor is Lodividual)y concerned, But no other person, and 
no organisation, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or ita exploit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ita general editorial management. 


GLIMPSES, 


Ан ABLEE or more instructive paper than the 
opening essay of this lasue was never, we think, pub- 
lished in Тнк Inpex. We commend it to all who 
can appreciate ít. 

Ом SUNDAY afternoon, October 28, while the Roch-, 
ester Congress was in session, the proceedings were 
considerably disturbed by a Catholic procession in 
the streets, which marched with а full band to con- 
secrate а new “Church of the Holy Redeemer.” 
What would have been said, If the Congress had 
marched in this noisy manner past the churches of 
Rochester while celebrating thelr worship? 

PERSECUTION із not yet an old story іп this 
country, Two Seventh-Day Baptlete were recently 
fined $4 each in a town in Central Pennsylvania 
for working on Sunday. They refased to pay, and 
were sent to jall for four days. They claim that the 
State law of 1704 із unconstitutional, and that it 19 
opposed to any Sabbath at all, since it abolishee the 
Sabbath of the Scripture and ordains a new one, 
which is really no Sabbath, 

THE LATE Episcopal Convention in this city de- 
clared that the clergy and lalty of the Church 
should take an active interest in the education pro- 
vided by the State with the purpose of infusing into 
it as much religious influence and instruction as pos- 
sible, and that & joint committee of one bishop, one 
presbyter, and one layman be appointed to consider 
the matter." This ів aggressive Christianity, aiming 
to subject the State to the Church as far as possible. 
Are the liberals going to suck their thumbs and go to 
sleep, or will they demand with energy that the prin- 
elples of the Rochester platform shall be carried into 
affect ? 

How THE Catholic Church enters politics appears 
from two circulars, One was lsaued by the As- 
ciation de Notre Dame de Salut" in Paris, appoint- 
ing a Neuvaine et Triduum national" of public 
prayers for the success of the Ultramontanes at the 
elections of October 14. The other was lasged by the 
“campaign committee“ of Brooklyn, denouncing 
James Howell, Jr., candidate for Mayor, as an infidel 
and blasphemer of the Bible and the Virgin Mary, 
and declaring that “it ів a sound political axiom that 
no country or nation or State can long exist without 
a distinct and positive recognition of divinity and at- 
tendant attributes." It is quite time to see that 
secular government ів still only au ideal. Will you 
not help to realize it? 

JOSEPH Cook, in one of his late “‘preludes,’’ took 
pains to retail the vilest slanders of Thomas Paine, 
and to whoop like & savage over the misfortunes of 
“inädels,” in connection with the sale at suction of 
the Palne Memorias! Bullding. Ніз eager credence 
of the worst possible of Paine, notwithstanding the 
vast preponderance of testimony in his favor, is во 
thoroughly In keeping with his own character as not 
in itself to be worthy even of the briefest comment; 
but when he adds, “There is evidence that his infi- 
delity sowed the seeds of his bad habits," he Invitea 
a species of retort from which he is saved only by 
the self-respect which no gentleman forgets. We 
always pase unnoticed the cases of ‘‘clerical scandals" 
with which the daily papers teem, and profer to leave 
to vulgar minds the unenviable distinction of at- 
tributing to [mere belief or unbelief the vices which 
religion and “infidelity” allike condemn. If the 
question of truth as between Christianity and ‘‘in- 
fidelity” could be settled by a comparison of personal 
character between Christians and ‘‘infidela,’’ the 
former would have far greater cause than the latter 
to hang their heads in shame. But we should scorn 
to attribute to Joseph Cook's Christianity the mean 
malignity of detraction, the loathsome delight In 
others’ misfortunes, the disgusting offences against 
all magnanimity and decency, of which this ‘‘pre- 
lude" was an exhibition; Ма creed, little as we like 


it, gives no excuse for auch things as these, and we 
credit them solely to the inherent coarseness and 
vulgarity of the man himself, 


Тнк Boston Advertiser of November 8 (not к 
paper likely to go out of its way to do justice to In- 
fidels’’) contained this editorial paragraph, which we 
commend particularly to those liberals who imagine 
that the National Liberal League is а useless organi- 
zation, without any satisfactory reason for existence: 
“Texas has never been supposed to be a very relig- 
fous community; but the current belief must arise 
from ignorance of the real fervor of the people when 
their notice Is called to any case of immorality. Dr. 
S. I. Russell, one of the prominent men of Bell 
County, із an infidel. The other night he was taken 
from his bed to в wood ('Invelgled Into some woods,’ 
another account says) by а company of men said to 
be led by members of а Baptiat church, stripped snd 
addressed thus: ‘We know you are an honest man 
and a good physician, but we wil! tolerate no Infidels 
In Bel! County; во, by the help of God, we will stop 
your career of infidelity.’ A hundred lashes were 
then laid upon his naked back. He was then freed, 
and a notice posted on the tree that hereafter infidel- 
ity in Bell County will be punished by the torch and 
halter, Sunday circuses, pocket revolvers freely used, 
and horse-thief hangings do not seem to these mor- 


- alista to be contrary to a pure code, but they are 


afraid of brain power used against what they know 
to be necessary to social stability. There seems to 
be an excellent opening for public schools, besides 
the old-time missionary effort." We shall have 
something to say on this sabject next week, Mean- 
while we trust our readers will do a little hard think- 
ing upon it on their own account. 


THE CONVENTION of the Free Raligious Associa- 
tlon at New Haven, on November 8 and 9, was в very 
pleasant occasion. The meetings were held in 
Loomis’ Temple of Music, which, as we were in- 
formed, seats about віх or seven hundred persons. 
The morning and afternoon audiences of Friday 
were quite small; but on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings the hall was nearly filled. The opening speak- 
ers of the four sessions were Mr. Frothingham, Mr. 
Potter, Miss Garlin, and Mr. Underwood; and ad- 
dresses were also made by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Rev. S. P. Putnam, Мга. Elizabeth Oakey Smith, 
Rabbi Wechsler, J. B. Stillman, Moritz Ellinger, and 
F. E. Abbot, Col, Higginson criticised the Liberal 
League movement іп в way that showed how little 
be understands Its real spirit or objects, misrepresent- 
ing it as growing out of а mere desire to fight some- 
body," and betraying ignorance or disregard of the 
facta which have really created it. For instance, he 
declared positively that he knew“ that the statutes 
of Massachusetts do not require Bible-reading in the 
public schools; whereas not only is this expressly 
required by law, but the schoo! regulations of some 
of the cities, at least, require the pupils to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer as an act of worship, and to commit 
portions of the Scriptures to memory. Direct and 
serious argument against the Liberal League ls al- 
ways welcome, since it gives the very opportunity we 
desire to make known the strength and justice of ite 
cause; but we see nelther intellectual nor moral 
utility in mlsrepresentatlon, whether conscious or 
unconscious, The New Haven audience have now 
heard both sides of the Liberal League movement 
presented; and a week from next Sunday they will 
have a chance to decide for themselves whether the 
Rochester platform is or ie not worthy of their 
ratification, From the indications of sympathy with 
the more radical side of the case which we saw 
in this audience last Friday, we shall be much sur- 
prised if the conservative side gets many votes. A 
new spirit ls beginning to stir the liberals to-day, and 
it will take more than anecdotes and persiflage to 
stop its spread. ' 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED АВ A SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE]. 


Ввоттои 1.—Neither Con; nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment religions or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage any sect or religious body, or to 
&ny number of secta or jous bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either соеди for the aup- 
port of any sect or religious у,ог of any number of 
goats or religious bodies; or ага the freedom of 
— e press,or the right of the people posce- 

ly to assamble and to petition Government for а re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 3.—No religious test shall ever be required as à 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shal) ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of эр, parce 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute direotly or indi- 
rectly to the support of religious society or body of 
which he or she is not а voluntary member, 

Borrow 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Terri „ municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , shall Jevy any tax, or make any „grant, or 
appropriation, for the — — or in aid, any ahurch, 

ms sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any . order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religions rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in » of any religions charity or purpose of 

sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTION 4,—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegisiation, 


A STRANGER wandered Into & church In San Fran- 
cisco, but the service not being of such а character 
as to with his peculiar temperament, he b 
to feel nervous and fidgety, and to wish he hadn't 
соте іп. At last the presiding officer remarked that 
"they would now proceed with the ordination service.“ 
The stranger picked up his hat and prepared to leave. 
„And,“ continued the minister, after that is over 
there will be,a big collation spread up-stairs, to 
which all are Invited." The stranger settled back 
into his seat, and bis hat dropped to the floor, To 
his neighbor, who had been eyelng him rather quiz- 
zically, he whispered, *I'l] see this service out if it 
breaks every bone in my body." 


[For Taz INDEX.) 
Republican Taxation. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS OF 
THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE AT BOOK ESTER, 
N.Y., SUNDAY MORNING, OOT. 28, 1877. 

BY ELIZUR WRIGHT, 

OF BOSTON. 

To the careful reader of our revolution history the 
wonder is, not so much at the success of the rebellion 
against British taxation, as that it did not result in a 
new monarchy, or a number of them. For thongh, 
with the opposition to foreign taxation without repre- 
sentation, there grew ap a good deal of popular hatred 
of King George, and perhaps of kinga in the abetract, 
there was little conception of the true nature of 


national republican government; that Is, of "a gov- 
ernmest of the gros. by the mud fot the 
taxation which 


A jest mehed 
tence as defined by President 
Lincoln; and without which, whatever its form may 
be, It is but в mo; minus the monarch. 

Though in thelr elementary municipalities the 
colonies resorted to purely democratic and direct 
taxation, none of them seem to have discovered any 
injustice or absurdity in Indirect taxation for colonial 
or national purposes. If they could have been fairly 
represented in the taxing body of the British nation, 
they wouid not have found fault with any indirect- 
ness in the method of collecting the tax. 

What really resulted from the military success of 
our grandfathers, or Doe ride was a union 
of certain groups of Aale emocratic municipalities, 
under the name of States, Into & nondescript nai 
which, though not in form or fact a monarchy, 
small right to be called a Republic, if we are to so- 
cept the famous definition made at Gettysburg. 

l am not going to advocate direct taxation, or in- 
deed ect republicanism, as a sovereign remedy 
for all the Ша to which human civilization ів ex- 
posed. Those ills grow out of human Imperfection. 
All men and women may be made equal before the 
law; but it is to be remembered that they will иШ 
be, by the nature of things, mentally, morally, and 
physically unequal, Under no ible form of gov- 
ernment can indolence, Improvidence, or vice escape 
want. All that the best government can do is to 
give to every ons the best ble chance to develo; 
the powers recelved from Nature, whether corpo 
or mental. It is to this end that a good government 
should represa the industry of all parasites who seek 
to live and luxuriate surreptitious!y and fraudulently 
on the labor ої others. Thisclass ів by no means con- 
fined to the burglars, robbers, petty thieves, or pilfer- 
ers of society. It embraces multitudes of men whose 
methods of business are only partly fraudulent, and 
во obacurely so as to defy | apalyals ot impeach- 
ment. Whenever a government resorts to indirec- 
tion in Its methods of taxation it has the sympathy 
and 1s prone to fall Into the power of thla Mama Of 
course it la no longer a government wholly for the 
people, but partly, if not mainly, for the parasites. 

nder all forme, this elar of classes, wholly or 
partly parasitic, to grasp and wield government for 
thelr own purposes, is as old aa ишү: They suc- 
ceed just in proportion as they can get their ill-gotten 
gains protected, to themselves and their heirs, at the 
erpense of those from whom they were fraadulently 
obtained. Indirect taxation is the atmosphere in 
which they best flourish. The comparative exem 
tion from taxation of great wealth under all meth 
of indirect taxation increasea the thirst for great 
wealth among the unscrupulous, and leads them to 
adopt in their private finances the Indirect methods 
which they see во successful in the public. 

After the adoption of the present Conatitution the 
only hope of our country ever becoming a genulne 
Republic lay In the fact that it did not establish a 
Church or in any way chain opinion. It established 


simply a secular government in the sphere left to it 
by the ps of democratic municipalities called 
States. 


Is abetinence from tyranny over opinion, 
this establishment of the freedom of speech and of 
the press, waa the great fortunate fact of the nation's 
infancy. It has reeulted in the abolition of slavery; 
for abolitionism grew out of it, and could have grown 
out of no other soll. Not that abolitionism itself 
abolished slavery. The folly of the slaveholders did 


‘that. The Republican party shed rivers of blood 


rather than do it. But the pungent p of the 
abolitionists provoked the slayeholdera to make 
pretensions which were intolerable to most people 
outside of the slave States, and resulted in a civil 
war In which the abolition of slavery became a mil- 
itary necessity. It is thas that when truth is left 
loose no evil is safe. 

That giant iniquity being lald prostrate, we shall 
soon wake up to the fact that another is 
flourishing In full vigor. If not a relic of bar ш 
It Is & relic of the m y from which we sprang. 
Our Republic’s method of nutrition is not worthy of 
a free government, but rather of a beast of prey. 
Its whole revenue із collected by indirection. It does 
not draw its material resources from the па it 
serves and protects according to their ability to pay, 
but rather according to thelr necbssitles of consump- 
tion. It taxes mouths rather than purses. It takes 
scarcely any thought whatever of the just and right- 
ful incidence of the taxes which it exacts. There is, 
it le true, a d that In a nation property 
might be so distribu’ that consumption would be 
proportionate to income, in which сазе an indirect 
tax might fall on the people іп proportion to their 
ability to pay; but there is no probability of such а 
thing. And if there were, there is another fatal ob- 
jection to Indirect taxation. Ito Incidence is neces- 
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sarily clandestine; just as -much ao as if the tax-col- 
lectors were sent to the dwellings of the people with 
Instructions to enter them while they were absent or 
sound asleep and deplete their robes and store- 
closets to a certain extent. To tap the great arteries 
of exchange or trade and steal revenue by collusion 
with the merchants and manufacturers is the favorite 
method of kings, and in this respect our national gov- 
ernment ів rather monarchical than republican. If 
the great commercial distributers of the results of 
labor, foreign and domestic, can be brought into the 
arrangement by the faithful execution of what are 
called the Revenue Laws, It makes no difference to 
them, for they add the tax to the cost price of their 
goods, and с their percentage of profit on the 
whole, cost and tax. elr advantage from thus 
seeming to pay the whole tax, Is that, comparatively, 
they escape paying any tax at all. 

It is the consumers who, generally without know- 
ing it, pay the tax. This making people pay taxes 
without knowing it, whether the tar be just or un- 
just, leads to extravagance sad dis of the 
rights of the people on the part of their public ser- 
vants. When the government веѓа its own revenue 
clandestinely, how can it be possible that its agents 
should not increase theirs clandestinely?  Appar- 
ently an immorality lies at the foundation of the 
system, 

I am well aware that the tariff taxes on foreign 
trade are thought by many to be justified by their 
effect on domestic industry. They are sald to be for 
the protection of the home producer. But the en- 
cou ent of domestic industry by governmental 
subsidy is a wholly distinct question into which I 


do not now propose to enter, further than to aay, It 


has nothing whatever to do with the mode of collect- 
Ing the money wherewith industry ls to be subsi- 
dized, and that subsidy by tariff, instead of by open, 
distinct, and definite bounty, has the special disad- 
vantage, that it ie about as likely to entice the home 
producer into a waste of his capital as to enrich him. 

Indirect taxes on noxious products are also thought 
to tend to the suppression of vice. But this Is a poor 
reliance in comparison with education and moral 
culture. If the government cannot by direct prohibi- 
tion prevent the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, for example, it had better charge all the 
ехрепве they occasion it as a special direct tax on 
those who directly or indirectly derive a profit or 
income from such manufacture and sale, and thus 
drive the capital engaged out of the business. No 
really noxious business can flourish much if made to 
гераі it own mlachiefs, There із little cause of 
wonder that delirium tremens should rage as 1t does, 
when people who never taste alcohol or recelve a cent 
of income from ita sale ан a beve are as much 
taxed to build and run jalls and almshouses as those 
who are made rich by it. 

Nothing can be much plainer than that both open- 
ness and T antica in taxation are essential to a govern- 
ment by the people and for the people, In civiliza- 
tion, as the race advancee in the creation of material 
wealth by the use of natural forces and division of 
labor, property tends inevitably to distribute itself 
more and more unequally, And it іа out of this un- 
equal distribution of property that the expense, if 
not the necasaity of government chiefly arises. If 
& man with the same family to support has twice the 
wealth of any of his nelghbors around him, It prob- 
ably costs government more than twice as much to 
protect his property as to protect that of one of his 
neighbors; perhaps four times as much. At ang 
rate, a tax on him three or four times as large wi 
no&welgh so heavily on him as the smaller one on his 
neighbor. The principle of increasing the rate of the 
tax with the increase of the means, was once r 
nized by our government in the celebrated income 
tax occasioned by the war; and it le sad to think that 
the most equitable tax it ever laid was the first to be 
abolished after the war, Plainly, the mode of tax- 
ation should tend, as far as it justly can, to counter- 
act the unequal distribution of wealth. The ten- 
беш of the indirect mode, which falis шоу ас- 
со to the necessities of consumption, and not 
ассо to either wealth or income, ів to vate 
the inequality of distribution, It is to the 
poor poorer and the rich richer. It amounts, rela- 
tively, to a comparative exemption of the rich from 
taxation. What the rich now pay towarda our na- 
tional revenue they would not feel, even if eri 
knew it. What the poor pay, if they know it, woul 
soon kindle a feeling which would make the country 
very uncomfortable for the rich. Domeatic peace 
can be 3 secured only by having everything 
understood. In a Republic, as in a family, the way 
to avoid quarrels le to have no favoritism, especially 
none which ls ageret. 

It ls егу conceded that the only atmosphere 
in which a republic can exist le one of general intelli- 
pes Assoon as such an atmosphere is established, 
t will be impossible to support the national govern- 
ment by any system of taxation which virtually 
exempts the rich, The sooner, therefore, this funda- 
mental subject of taxation receives the earnest atten- 

· Hou of all thinking minds the better. It is of no use 
to talk, aa some honest reformers do, of taking cap- 
ital out of the hands of Its proprietors, or the wages 
of labor from the dominion of the law of supply and 
demand, The acquisition of property is an attribute 
of human nature, one of Its grand passions, to be 
governed but not eradicated, It is capable of the 
noblest uses and applications. The comfort cf Itis 
the natural and just reward of labor. If Nature had 
made mankind eqnal like the working-bees, com- 
munism would doubtlesa be the right thing. But 
inasmuch as human individuals differ from each 
other almost as much as all other animals put to- 
gether, tbe righteous regulation of individualism is 
all that can be aimed at. To prevent fraud and 
theft by taking capital out of the control of ite own. 


ers, is Like trying to prevent occasional murder by 
the universal administration of strychnine, What 
can be done, and what only walts the more general 
diffusion of knowledge to be done, is to secure the 
protection of individual property in Its natural and 
necessary rights, and to instruct its owners in those 
pona and pee paka which give to property a 
part of its possible value. 
"This brings me to another exemption of the rich 
from taxation, not because they are rich, bnt because 
they are supposed to be particularly good, or, to be 
more strictly correct, because they are presumed to 
hold certain opinions on the subject of theology. 
This exemption does not come from the same source 
аа the other, It is not by the nation, bnt by the 
State. It 1з the remains of that very tyranny of 
о inion — the founders of the nation so — 


The common assumption is, that Christianity at ite 
origin ap ed only to the human reason, which was 
ad by the preaching of the gospel, and that 
this was made effectual to conversion by the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, whatever that may mean, 
Whether this accounts for its triumphant prevalence, 
во far as it did prevail, over an effete paganiam ; or, 
whether we are to attribute it to an appeal to the re- 
ligious instincts or аум of mankind coupled 

th a more social and democratic spirit and а 
warmer presentation of the doctrine of human broth- 
erhood, certain it is that its greatest victories were 
achieved, and its dest moral power was exhibited, 
before it recelved any support from secular govern- 
ment, The moment it accepted such support, It took 
the attitude which paganism had always held of a 
pensioned and subservient cult, It surrendered ig- 
nominlously Ita high claim to be a kingdom not of 
this world, and became In some sense a moral slave, 
responsible for the very wickedness of the secular 
8 whose bounty it consented to recelve. 

he salt of the earth was thas decomposed and cor- 
rupted by the very world it was sent to sweeten and 
save. 

The influence on the individual States of the pure- 
ly secular form which our national government took 
under the present Constitution of the United States 
went to effect the disestablishment of the churches, 
which in the several colonies had not only been pen- 
»loned but wielded more or less of political power. 
But to a very large extent the ecclesiastical property 
of all Christian denominations was still exempted, 
as It Is to-day exempted, from taxation, In 1870 this 
property amounted to over three hundred and fifty 
million dollars. It had doubled every ten years, in- 
creasing more than twice as fastas the population, 
Consequently it will take but two or three decades 
of exemption to bring tha country to the deplorable 
НОП of things which has been experienced in 
I p Spain, and Mexico. 

This pernicious class-privil is claimed on the 
lea that religion Is essential to the safety of the 
tate; that Christianity is the only true religion; 

that It teaches the only morality on which good goy- 
ernment can be founded; that, therefore, it would be 
as absurd to tax churches as to tax the echool-houses 
which the State itself builds; the churches doing a 
work which {г as absolutely necessary to the wel 

of the people as that of the schools, 

* This argument proves too much, If it is valid, 
Church and State should never have been separated, 
The Church, in fact, should be the State, and a the- 
ocracy should take the place of the Republic. 

But admitting—what is by no means proven, and 
probably never will be—that Christianity ls the only 
true religion and teaches the only effective morality, 
it by no means follows that as such it can afford to 
accept any exemption from taxation, Exactly the 
contrary, If these assumptions are well founded, 1t 
cannot and will not accept any auch exemption, but 
will insist on payin its full and just share of all pub- 
lic burdens. It will rest ita clalms on the public con- 
science solely on the demonetrable truth of its dog- 
mas and ita precepts. By the very token that it 
holds credentials from heaven, it will decline holding 
any from earth, or чт. anything like a bribe 
from earth. It will of all things avoid making com- 
mon cause with the parasitic classes that seek to live 
at the public expense, and be dead-headed through 


the straggle of life. 

Buppoe ag the Christian Ohurch sincere in its 
claim of divine authority, inasmuch as its commis- 
sion ів not to supplant Cæsars or govern the world. 
but to convert it and give it & new heart, all it will 
ask of secular government із liberty to use Its apirit- 
ual power, not exemption from ita secular duties. 
It 18 the church-member himself who has the deep- 
est Interest in seeing this, and who will see it, nnleas 
the Church ів doomed to perish in {ts own corruption. 
It was Cavour, a sincera Catholic, who did more than 
any other man to deprive hia Church of ita temporal 
power, In the very home of its power, And he appears 
to have done it quite аз much [n the Interest of his 
Church, as of the State which he regenerated. His last 
words as he pressed the hand of a priest, in taking leave 
of life, were, Brother, brother, a free Ch in a 
free State." If either the Protestant or the Catholic 
churches In the United States have any Cavours in 
their communions, any far-sselng men who earnestly 
seek to make eme ee A a salatary moral power and 
в principle of social health, they will outstrip us lib- 
erala in their efforts to subject all ecclesiastical prop- 
erty to falr taxation. No matter whether the amount 
of such pro be more or less, it is the principle 
which tells on the Church, and it Is the question of 
spiritual life or spiritual death to it. 

In these days when men go to and fro, and knowl- 
edge is increased, the life of the Church depends 
mostly upon Its social attributes. Its supernatural 
sanctions are largely ont of date. Its dogmas about 
a future state have lost their hold on the minds of 
men, Something more than а thousand years ago 


when a Longobard king undertook by force of arms 
to recover from Pope Zachary some territory which 
that pontiff had coaxed out of his royal father, the 
Pope visited.the camp, and in an interview with the 
king so frightened him by setting forth the terrors of 
hell as the punishment of violating the rights of the 
Church, that he not only desisted from his undertak- 
ing, but became a monk for the rest of his life. No- 
body expects Plus IX. to repeat this on Victor Im- 
manuel. There is nothing left for which any Church 
can be much respected but the theory and practice of 
t living In this world. When a Church converts 
igion into a luxury, and asks that ita luxury shall 
be exempted from taxation, what becomes of Its 
moral power? Do we It to rebuke corruption 
in the government when it le itself a pensioner? 
If the Church љ a whole seeks exemption from the 
public burdens, will not ite individual members do 
the same? Is there any moral force in what to un- 
regenerate human nature seems meanness? Do we 
expect good legislation about rallroade when the lèg- 
lalsture rides free? 

The trouble із not merely that non-church mem- 
bers are taxed the more heavily by the exemption of 
church property, though that is a serious injustice 
likely to become more snd more oppreesive, but what 
їз more important considering how large a mass of 
population ft comprehends, the Church itself is cor- 
rupted; its honor ia sullied; ite moral tone is de- 
based; it becomes even worse than a total failure in 

to the moral elevation of the present world. It 
is perhaps easier even now for a good man to exert 
moral power out of it than In it, Not that there are 
not a great many good men {п ít —good for the visible 
duties of life, althongh straining their sight so vainly 
Into the Invisible world,—and always have been. In 
about the darkest of the dark ages there was Arnold 
of Brescia preaching bravely In the pulpita of Roma 
against the temporal power of the Church, and get- 
ting burnt alive by an English-born pope for his 
ne, It ls on such men that the Church must rely 
ог ita salvation, if it is to be saved from becoming 
an intolerable fungus upon human civilization. 

That there is need of all that moral force which 
organized Christianity &ssumes to be, to bring the 
nation up to the Idea of а true republic, is too patent 
to be for one moment denied. The very chief ob- 
jection which statesmen, so-called, and writers on 
political economy urge against direct taxation ia, that 
there la not truth enough among the people to make 
it practicable. They say wealth will be concealed, 
and perjury resorted to to escape taxation, This is 
far too true; yet it is hardly credible that more lies 
are told or would be told to town and city assessors, 
than are now told to custom-house officers and in- 

revenue collectors. Nor would it be conclu- 
slve against direct taxation If it were so. A govern- 
ment is bound to alm at the thing which is right, 
however obstructed. If itaims to steal ita revenue 
because private liars abound, 16 ie not likely to find 
truth Increase any where, 

The overwhelming argument for the non-exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation, ie the very 
fact that in these last years, fraud, bribery, and 1 
are beginning to threaten the ruin of the восі 
structure, Perhaps these vices are no more rife than 
In any former times; but they are in a position to do 
many times more mischief, because the material re- 
sources on which the life and happiness of our mod- 
ern civilization depend are vastly more 5 
This age, now in trouble, has been eminently an age 
of trust. In order to utilize the great chemical and 
mechanical discoveries of the age, the people have 
united their means into vast trust companies, far 
transcending in magnitude E en of the kind pre- 
viously known in history. е demand for truth, 
honor, and private self-abnegatlon to manage these 
immense trusts seems to have far outstripped the 
supply. The people have trusted not ay bead ваү- 

already earned, but those yet to earned. 
Hence a fatal facility for private aggrandizement by 
running the people in de Ав а consequence, we 
have seen а city robbed of 5100, 000, 000. Every- 
where we see commercial failures at the rate of about 
$200,000,000 & year. Some, but not the moet, of this 
has come from ignorance and miscalculation, and 
bad legislation about money. 'The chief cause has 
been the want of truth and honor, the only cement. 
that can hold together а civilization based on our 


urpoee, convicted an important supervising officer 
м the pay of the State of New York of receiving 


pected pil- 


Those who are familiar with the operations of 
great moneyed corporations, such as banks, insurance 
companies, railroads, steamship lines, and telegraph 
companies, well know that the officers seldom sern- 
p to use the money of the corporation to influence 
egislation or the administration of law in their favor. 
Some of the people may inwardly resent, but the 
Rovernment does not punish this giving of bribes, 
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whatever It may do about the taking of them. Now, 
lf the churches are the depositaries of moral power, 
here is their 1 to exert it. Let them make 
bribe-giving at least as disreputable as unbelief., But, 
unfortunately, the churches are by exemption from 
taxation themselves pensloners upon the very legis- 
latures which are virtually ran by the bribers,—legis- 
latures which seem to think that the sin of taking 
bribes consists in being found out. The Church, by 
ita moral force, might move the political world, ff it 
only had an independent fulcrum for Its lever. But, 
by sharing in class favors, it makes common cause 
with the great body of parasites which seeks to live 
and floarish at the expense of the producing classes, 

If what I have said about taxation as bearing on 
the Interests of secular guemment should go for 
nothing, the interesata of Christianity itself, as an 
organized religion seeking perpetuity, demand that 
it shall be wholly self-supporting; that it shall in no 
sense, пог to any extent, seek or accept either aid or 
immunity from the secular government. 

Let us look at the history of Christianity. At the 
start, if it had any government within itself at all, it 
may be said to have been communism, It had no 
rulers, only servants. А few centuries saw thia 
transformed to monarchy, or the rule of в supreme 
ry Regal splendor and temporal power ensued. 
Thé Church became not only an empire within an 
empire, but within all empires, Exalting Itself in 
imperial Rome, whatever it may have done for the 
ultra-mundane interests of the milliona who Inhab- 
ited the vast and fertile peninsula of Italy, it ruined 
their mundane interests. Whenever its popes en- 
crosched upon the secular governments and were 
pressed back to the wall, they invited foreign princes 
to thelr aid, во that by their means Italy was over- 
ron-and spolled by Goths, Franks, Longobards, Ger- 
mans, Austrians; it seethed in blood for ages with 
the intestine feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
It became a land of beggars, multitudes of them con- 
secrated as such. So great а nuisance did the govern- 
ment of the Holy Fathers make Ot itself to poor Italy, 
that famine and pestilence on one occasion is said to 
have carried off two-thirds of its population, The 
luxury of some of the regal popes ralsed some of the 
finest edifices of the world, it is true, and partly by 
the wages of sin, This led to that revolution in the 
Church itself which has been called the Reformation. 
It wrenched off fragments from the great monarch- 
ical body of Christianity, and introduced government 
into these f euts more or less republican or 
democratic in form aud character. This rupture was 
the most - pee thing that ever occurred In favor 
of freedom of thonght. Whether it was the pressure 
outward of the r of ecience which split the 
Church, or a revival of the spirit of primitive Christ- 
lanity which did it, is a question I do not now care 
to discuss. The Reformation undoubtedly had a food 
moral effect on the great monarchical nucleus of the 
Church which still remained, as well as on the Prot- 
estant fragments which flew off. But the former, 
though mach reformed In its bloody and fiery meth- 
оба, ioci жашы its nature, " 

t nature is everywhere to grasp all possible 
material power, and forestall freedom of thought by 
inoculating every child with wy Aper tes аз а part of 
ita . education. The drift, tendency, and effort 
of Catholſe or monarchical Christlanity in every сопп- 
try where it exlste, or ever will exiat, їв . 
illustrated in the history of Italy since the Reforma- 
tion. There It stil! had full away, with wit enough 
to discard many of its old practices; but kt set itself 
to resist, with its army of more than one hundred 
thousand priests, the progress of the times, whether 
{һар progress was ed on by the discoveries of 
acience or the sword of Bonaparte. It reacted 
gren every advance of civilization, always In favor 
of the worst political despots that would be sub- 
servient to“ it. During the reigns of Pius VIII. and 
Gregory XVI., from 1823 to 1846, the worst priests 
were put in the best offices, all independent and llb- 
eral teachera were banished from the universities, 
trade was taxed almost out of existence, and when- 
ever the people resisted, insurrection was stamped 
out either by foreigu or papal troops, The atrocities 
committed by the latter in the streets of innocent 
Bologna, lu 1831, perhaps exceed any that stain the 
pages of history. The consequence was, that by the 
time Mastai Ferretti ascended the papal throne in 
1846, as Pius IX., there was such an electrical antag- 
onism between the Jesuitic monarchy on the one 
side, and scientific Italy and young Italy, chiefly em- 
bodied in the secret society of the Carbonari on the 
other, that a thunderstorm over the whole peninsula 
was imminent. The new Pope, undoubtedly in the 
spirit of humanity and with much of the wisdom of 
a Franklin, attempted to discharge the electricity in- 
поспопвіу by such concessione In favor of civil lib- 
erty as never before came from а Pope. They were 
halled with delight, not only by the li в of Italy, 
but by liberals all over the world. It was too late. 
Pius waked up iv a little while to find he was the 
slave of the very hlerarchy whose triple crown he 
wore. The bloodhounds of Austria were down upon 
him, Despotism and priestcraft, securely established 
in other Catholic countries, were by no means going 
to allow Italy to be made free and independent by a 
Pope. The Holy Father found, himself. for any bene- 
ficial purpose in this world, perfectly fallible, The 
case is one of the saddest in human history, for he 
was not only thwarted but finally corrupted. 

The renovation of Italy which we have lived to 
see, was brought about by two forces hardly in sym- 
patby with each other at all, bat either quite impo- 
tent without the other. The one composed of youth 
and science was represented by that child of genlus, 
Mazzini, and the honest warrior, Garibaldi. They 
two were cordial brothers. The other was repre- 
sented by Count Cavour, a born conservative pro- 
gressive, with wit enough to see that Garibaldi and 


Mazzini were fighting at fatal odds not only the ene- 
mies of liberty in Italy, but in Catholic France, 
Spaln, and Austria, Mounted on the shoulders of 
these men—without whom Italy could no more have 
been freed than our slaves could have been emanci- 
pated without John Brown and Harper's Ferry,— 
as If he were trampling on and suppreesing them, he 
had the wit, as a diplomatlat, to outwit the Catholic 
рее of Europe, and establish а civil power in 

taly, which, though it is still burdened with a pen- 
8loned Church, holds it rather as a servant than sub- 
mite to it ав a master. Cavour saved this monarch- 
ical Church from condlgn punishment in spite of it- 
self. But though it no longer dominates over the 
civil power in Italy, it does elsewhere, and seeks to 
do it everywhere. Nobody could know its nature 
better than Count Cavour; and as he had not а par- 
ticle of prejndice nat its theology, he is a per- 
fectly unimpeachable witness as to the tendency of 
ite priestcraft, if not as to the best way to counteract 
it. When the Jesuitas had full possession of his 
own country, Piedmont, but were exciting apprehen- 
sion and losing foothold ín France, he wrote to а 
French lady these words :— 

“Tf one would learn to know the true nature of 
that order, It Іа not where the Jesulta are struggling, 
and where they hold a precarious footing, that they 
should be studied; they are not to be appreciated 
fully as they are, except when, meeting no obstacle, 
they apply thelr rules in з epics aud consecutiva 
manner. They have learnt nothing; forgotten noth- 
Ing; their minds and their methods are the same. 

oe to the country; woe to the class confiding its 
youth to their exclusive education! Unless it be 
owing to fortunate circumstances that destroy in the 
man the lessons imparted to the child, they will, 
within one century, make a race utterly debased. 
+. + I wish, Indeed, that, in the interest of humanity, 
we could come to an understanding with the Jesulta, 
and concede them in the countries from which they 
are excluded, three, four, ten times the degree of 
liberty that they are willing to t in the countries 
where they dominate," [Life of Count Cavour, 


page 17. 

Though а few of the higher Catholic clergy are 
undoubtedly in accord with Catholic Count Cavour, 
and see the folly of resisting the eclence, civil liberty, 
and progress of the world, the great body of their 
clergy, having no family ties, have really no sympathy 
with society at large, and are substantially Jesuita, 
having no ruling motive in Ше but the aggrandize- 
ment of the priesthood, 

Now І appeal to every thinking Christian of the 
democratic, republican Protestant sort, whether such 
an unnatural, necessarily mischievous body of men 
onght to be fayored іп a Republic, or any other gov- 
ernment, by the exemption of the property of hair 
order from taxatlon. Liberty to think what they 
please, liberty to do or not do what they please, in- 
side of the law, including the liberty never to marry, 
they must have. But immunity from taxes on prop- 
erty used to propagate their ullar notlons, even 
were those notlons not favorable to ignorance, super- 
atition, and mental imbecility, they should never 
have. But if the Protestant churches claim im- 
munity of their church property from taxation, the 
Catholics must and will have theirs free, 

What we want, no matter what its name may be, 
is в religion of truth. The anthropomorphic the- 
ology, by turning with contempt from the teachings 
of actual life and the actual universe to an im ary 
world of lta own creation, full of gorgons and chi- 
meras, has almost made an eternal sham of the 
eternal now, By looking to another world and to à 
man-made God, men have failed to find and rever- 
ence those laws of truth and justice, revealed In 
visible and tangible things, which no conceivable 
will, however potent, could elther create or violate 
with impunity. Our salvation must come from know- 
ing and obeying these laws, Whatever pleasure we 
may take Іп works of imagination they cannot save 
us, our social and political condition being such as 
we now see it, and such as the best propheta of all 
ages have deplored. The Hebrew-Isaiah said of his 
country: Thy princes are rebellious and companions 
of thleves; every one loveth gifts, and followeth 
after rewards; they judge not the fatherless, neither 
doth the cause of the widow come unto them." Не 
was hopeful of a Savior, but how much has that 
Savior saved? And sn English Isaiah, of our own 
time, says of his country :— 

Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone 


v the poor are hovelied and hustied together, each sex 
e swine; 

When only tha ledger lives, and when only not all men lie; 
Peace in her víneyard—yes!—but a company forges the 


wine. 
And the vitriol madness fiuahes up in the ruffian's head 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled 


wife 
wm chalk aud alum and plaster are sold to the poor for 


re 
And the spirit of murder works in the very moans of life, 
And sleep must Це down armed, for the &nous centre- 


Grind on the wakefal «аг in the hush of the mooniess 
nights; 

bia ‘one is cheating the sick of а few last gasps, as he 
8 

To pestle the poisoned роіяоп behind his crimson lights. 


And this ів the nineteenth century of a Church which 
votes itself exemption from taxation because its mo- 
rality is the only morality which can save the world! 
Wanted—a better one! 


MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY,—Renioress, translating: 
“Wir sind von keinem Mannes Herzen sicher. We 
are sure of every man's heart.” Professor: Not 
correct. Try again."  Senioress: We are safe lu 
every man's heart." Professor: “Hardly.” Senior- 
евз (blushing) : “We are sure of no man’s heart.” 
Professor : Correct.“ 
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Though I do not come among you as a delegate 
of any special German Society, Ї do not think that I 
assume too much when I expresa the great and warm 
interest our German Liberals take in your movement. 

Our German Independent newspapers, the Boston 
Pionier, the Milwaukee Freidenker, and others of a 
like tendency, are rojolcing that their American 
brothers give decisive expression to liberal thoughts. 
They encourage and advocate codperation, and con- 
alder it the best and purest means for success. 

Bat, not only do our independent papers respond 
to your call and prepare the way for united action 
among the liberals of this country; I have also no- 
ticed that In more indifferent circles great pleasure is 
felt at the practical measures which the Liberal 
League is trying to introduce. You are aware, I 
soppaa; of our German reputation,—that our coun- 
try has ever had great theorizers, idealists, and many 
subtle thinkers, The Germans of this country have 
inherited somewhat of that peculiar tendency; and, 
while our freethinkers have worked for years, dif- 
fused liberal principles, and educated freethought, 
they have not succeeded In bringing their views be- 
fore the Natlonal Liberal League, and have enly com- 
menced last year to secure public action upon their 
proclaimed principles. 

The American, on the contrary, la noted for hls 
practical qt sense, ur | often it happens that, 
before an Idea іг fully developed, before be can real- 
ize the depth and magnitude of a question, even be- 
fore the question has taken accurate shape in the 
minds of the people, he is willing to teat it by a po- 
litical indorsement. 

The coóperatlon of the two nationalities with their 
diverse gifts and characteristica, each excellent if not 
carried too far, is therefore of great importance. The 
German gladly recognizes the quickness and intelli- 
gence of hia American friend, and I hope that our 
American friends do equally appreciate the eincerity, 
the earnestness, and accurate reasoning of thelr Ger- 
man co-workers, 

During the last two years the German freethinkers 
have made great progress in their organization, and 
every well-wisher to the Liberal cause ought to advo- 
cate a union; ought to use all his influence for the 
establishment of a mutual and harmonious activity. 
Single, we are weak ; united, we shall be strong. 

е endorsement and support of the German ele- 
ment will be gained so m the easier, as they have 
long ago felt and discussed the dangers which are 
threatening our free institutions, Catholicism is 
growing more and more daring every year; its wide- 
apread Influence, Its untiring efforts, ite zeal is a con- 
stant anxiety to the liberal-minded. The Catholic 
religion would Uke to celebrate a new revival in this 
country; and well may they succeed, if their actions 
are not better watch , if they are left unopposed to 
spread their creed and ita evil Influences. 

There is no question upon which our German 
ulation are so united; no question upon which 
feelings can be so еаз]у aroused, as the question of 
religious independence. They may differ about ques- 
tions of finance, of civil service reform, of prohibition; 
they may find it even difficult to decide which of the 
two political parties ів the most erect, the most trust- 
worthy; they may bring weighty argumenta against 
woman suffrage, and ＋ her participation in 
public matters; but on the free religious question 
they are, on the whole, more unanimous, more en- 
lightened, and, I think I may add, more enthusiastic. 

y this la so, the atudent of the history and devel- 
opment of Germany will easily perceive. 

While other European nations had directed their 
best efforts and talents to political affairs, to the na- 
tlonal andizement, to military and commercial 
glories, Germany's best talent was engaged in philo- 
sophical and literary pureuits. Our earnest men en- 
deavored to unravel the mysteries of life; they were 
engaged in solving the problem of human existence. 
They were digging, searching, N the nat- 
ure of the mysterious phenomena of life; they tried 
to explain man’s destiny upon earth; his relation to 
himself; his dutf toward his fellow-men; and his 
connection with and dependence upon surrounding 
Nature, 

It 18 true that their way of reasoning was not al- 
ways correct; that they lost themselves at times in 
their dangerous flights, and carried their speculations 
{nto untraceable regions. Still, their critical reasoning, 
their clear logic, the great ethical lawa which ther es- 
tablished independent of religious worship and Bible- 
teaching, took root ín the mind and heart of the peo- 
ple, and prepared the way for the religious change 
which the new scientific revelations are now making 
more complete. The German philosophers had res- 
soned out deductively what our scientists to-day mant- 
fest through Induction, by a verification of facta and 
actual proofs. The harmony of the universe; the 
laws by which our life is governed; the nature of 
man's dutiea and responsibilities; what effects good 
and virtuous actions have on the individual, on 
society, on the State—ethical, mathetical questions 
which form the basis of a bigher life and a nobler 
being,—these and other problema they discussed ably 
and intelligently in their writings. Reflections of so 
grave а nature emancipated the people from the 
churches long ago, and greatly lessened the influence 
of the priesthood. 

On my way home last year from Europe I met an 
American clergyman who had spent а few weeks in 
Germany. Не told me that he was greatly puzzled 
about my country people, He had found them on 
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the whole to be good, honest, trusty, inclined to walk 

In the paths of virtue and righteousness; and yet 
the ere infidels! They did not support the 
dida; and the comparatively few churches ex- 
tant were Attended principally by women and children. 

Very true. The intelligent German has long 
outgrown tbe established and popular creed. s 
morality is not dependent upon the Bible teaching ; 
Uis sthice ren d E basis, — 
not guided by the fear of an angry ‚ог a row 
in a hereafter. It is not so with the majority of 
Americans, 

»The Bible has been the only source—and alas! it 
is во stili—from which this great nation has drawn 
its inspiration for right-doing and thinking. The 
Bible has been the book out of which they have re- 
ceived instruction in morality; their conscience has 
been formed according to Its fallacious teachings. A 
book which was written nearly two thousand years 
ago, containing many noble sentiments, but more 
scientific errors than truths, more false statements 
than true ones, serves to-day an Intelligent race ав 
the sole instigator, the sole Inspirer, to moral virtues, 
moral conduct, and moral excellences! Is it to be 
wondered at that our social edifice is trembling in Its 
very foundation, that vice ів multiplying, that sin is 
increasing, that the infection ie spreading, and that 
the passions are Spare throngh their artificial re- 
straints? Distrust la u..dermi our social, com- 
mercial, and political relations. Honest men are los- 
ing all confidence; theft has become a universal vice; 
stealing, defrauding, embezzling under some conning 
device is an every-day occurrence, The temptation 
to go astray has taken а hold upon our people. And 
mind! it is not among the poor and needy, not 
among the lower orders of society that vice із in- 
creasing. There are many, it ія true, who are driven 
by want and by a neglected education toward dishon- 
esty and licentionsness. It is not to them І am re- 
ferring now. The debasing propensities have reached 
our upper and middle classes as well. Our well-to- 
do well-cared-for sons and daugbters—the chil- 
dren of honest parentsa—are infected by the moral 
pestilence. 

Their education has been first-class; they have at- 
tended the Sunday-school regularly; they have been 
devout church-members; and their love for God can- 
not be doubted. They have lately read about the 
new science, They have seen extracta from Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, of Нах1еу'в explanations of the 
Evolution of the Untverse, of Spencer's Sociology, of 
Tyndall’s lectures on Light and Electricity. They 
are puzzled. Why? This is all in contradiatinction 
to what the Bible teaches; it differs widely from 
what they had learned,—what they had read in the 
Book of books, Either here or there there must be 
falsehood ! 

The average American ls quick to see, Intelligent 
to perceive. The new revelations are much more 
convincing; there Is sense, ріооѓ, rationality In all 
this; he is аша to doubt; his faith le т г 
and he has broken loose from the old before he is 
himself aware of it. But he dares not acknowledge 
it; he із not brave enough to break from the custom- 

habits or to face his friends with the truth: be- 
What would 


sides, it would cost him his position. 
his pew in 


his friends say if he were to give 
church? And so he goes on doub until he 
doubts the very essence of all religion, He must 
practice hypocrisy to accommodate the old to the 
new. The yoice of conscience is growing more faint 
as he advances; and the time comes when it is 
hushed down, and the love of self, the lower pas- 
sions rule him throughout. 

The anathema agalnst the new revelations are of 
no avail, Its doctrines have already advanced too 
far. The spell of the Church is broken; and the 
sooner it ls recognized the better for man's happiness 
and his ultimate advancement, 

The Liberals have a great work before them. 
They have to educate the people's consclence, so that 
they may perceive the new truth. They have to es- 
tablish a new morality derived from sclentific experl- 
ences,’ The Religion of Humanity must have a fixed 
standard of morals. It has to show and explain the 
evil effects of vice,—how it acts upon ourselves, 
our children, and our posterity. The Liberals have 
to explain, teach, expound, make clear the laws by 
which our life is governed. They have to show that 
our actions are indeed foreordained by a wise unre- 
lenting power of Nature, and that a neglect of these 
laws will be punished here among our own kind 
and kindred. Every noble act, every sucrifice for the 
good and the true, із a benediction to those nearest 
to our heart, and brings bliss and happiness to man- 
kind. Righteousness means happiness in the visible 
world. Goodness and parity of action produce good- 
ness and purity of sentiment. Goodness 1з and al- 
were е good; badness із aud always will be bad. 

e Liberale have to popularize the sciences, show 
their upon all the relations of life, and 
make the right applestion of the manifold bene- 
ficial discoveries. They have also to show the value 
of Ssthetical culture; how inspiring, eunobling, and 
elevating the different arta and sciences have been in 
the past; that the cultivation of art is a necessity,—a 
necessary path in the education of a civilized com- 
munity. 

We have also to show that the most lovely and 
amiable, the most beautiful sentiments are an out- 
growth of elevated and intelligent thought, leading 
us to higher spheres; that these lovely sentimenta 
are by no méans"peculiar to the Christian Religion 
but belong to all ages and to every civilized country. 
Man's vanity, his ambition, bia self-love, hia egotism, 
have to be directed to loftier spheres, where there is 
satisfaction without satiety, gratification without re- 

tance, What haa been held out to be gained In a 
atare life hae to be realized here, and it has to be 
shown that this can only be when all men and all 


women know and fulfil their duties, love &nd show 
proper regard for their fellow-beings. 

„Love thy neighbor as thyself, Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,” are no rellg- 
lous tenets, but maxims of life, which have to be 
сыс} anto our daily e The marias 

ave а deep meaning, a wide significance; they con- 
tain the а: — of ages of experience. Love e In- 
deed life; it creates, builds up, smooths the path, 
and magnifies every being, every emotion, every act. 
Hatred and ill-feeling are debasing, destroying, and 
leading us on to destruction, The Religion of Hu- 
manity, by teaching universal brotherhood, is car- 
ou out the fundamental doctrines of the old creed 

осігілея which have been obscured and neglected 
by outward formalities and coarse egotism, The 
Christian Religion, once pure and simple, has long 
ago forgotten the beautiful mazime of its Founder: 
its redeeming qualities are almost hidden by the self- 
ishness, ignorance, and prejadice of its followers. 
The old ideal has to be renewed sgain; it has to be 
enlarged and placed on а new pedestal. 

Life is full of sacrifice; but man wants to know 
why he shall sacrifice. He cannot soar on high 
without a clear ideal held out for his reach. е 
temptations to go astray are too strong, vice is too al- 
loring, and his ignorance of causes and effects is too 
graa 


The new {deal is loftier, more beautiful, more in- 
spiring than it ever was, but it wants to be pro- 

aimed,—it awalts its new apostles. 

The Liberals must stand firmly together; we have 
a great, an arduous work before us, and we have а 
mighty enemy to contend against. Success can only 
be пе by а close alliance, by self-sacrifice, and by 
& clearness of purpose. We have to be magnani- 
mous toward those who cannot sympathize with our 
cause; severe, unrelenting, but just toward our op- 

ments. Many of us may have to give up our own 
ess important schemes for the ваКе of the party and 
Its success, Our demands are founded upon reason; 
and so let our actions, our deeds, be — by a su- 
perior wisdom; and may we never forget the high 
aim we are pre Let us have a clear perception 
of our ideal, and let the ideal stand out in vivid 
colors before the mind's eye,so that we may gain 
strength and endurance for the arduous task upon 
en we start out to a better life and a nobler ex- 
ste nee. 
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PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE HOCHES- 
ТЕН PLATFORM. 


BY ELDER F. W. EVANB. 


Mount LEBANON, М. Y., Nov. 3, 1877. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND ABBOT:— 

The planks in your National League bridge, that 
Is to pass us safely from the old to the new earth 
government, are good as far as шер E But there 
are not enough of them: we shall fall throngh, unless 
more are added. To make it safe, I propose to add;— 

1. А distinct recognition of women as citizens 
equal with men in all the processes of framing and 
executing the laws. 

2, A warrantee deed of all the land in the United 
States to all the citizens of the United States. 

3, A land limitation law, defining the quantity of 
land that any citizen may purchase, or inherit and 
hold, after the year 1878. Heirs to inherit, but be 
compelled, by the limitation laws to sell all land 
above the legally limited number of acres. The gov- 
ernment to legislate poverty out of exlatence, and 
each citizen into possession of a portlon of land, 
from which to produce his daily bread by his honest 
labor. In the wilderness,“ all owned the land, and 
each citizen gathered the "manna" with his and her 
own hands. Thls land leglelatlon should respect exist- 
ing vested rights of individuals and corporations, as із 
done in making highways, rallroade, and canals, and 
as is done in times of Intestine and national wars. 

4, The abolition of laws for the collection of debts. 
It Is stated that the collection of debts costs more 
money than the amount collected will pay, and that 
the lawyers and courts are thereby defrauded of their 
just or legal dues. 

Dear friend Abbot, now that the National Liberal 
League ів formed, I feel comforted in myspirit. The 
Inquisition, with its fires and fagots, its racks and 
screws, ita horrible tortures and dislocations of the 
human form divine, seem further off in the coming 
future. Cause and effect are no more indiesolubie, 
than it is that any religionist, who belleves in war 
under any clreumstances, will advocate the union of 
Church and State. When Church and State are 
united, and they have legislative power, they will 
think they are doing God and Christ and the Holy 
Spirit good and acceptable service In restraining 
heretics and infidels, Quakers and Shakers, Free- 
thinkers and Spiritualists. By the Constitutions of 
several States, those who disbelieve in в personal God 
and Devil, may not be witnesses in law. 

As God liveth, and as human beings have inalien- 
able right to life-elements—land, air, and sunshine,— 
let there be no peace, nor rest, until the American 
government із а joy in the earth,—until Shaker com- 
munities, and all infidela to Babylon Charch-and- 
State fighting, monopolizing, persecuting theologies, 
are excluded and forever separated from the halla of 
legislation and courts of justice, that ars for all peo- 

les, nations, and tongues on the face of this earth. 

t us all be known only as American citizens. 
Then shall those be bl who inherit the earth,— 
the land; and wars shall cease to the ends of the 
earth, for its causes will have been removed forever 
and ever. Those theologles that make people to be 
hatefal and hate one another shall be supplanted by 
the love of God and the love of man, that worketh no 
il) to ite nelghbor. F. W. Evans. 

[1. By the first section of the fourteenth amend- 


ment of the United States Constitution, which pro- 


vides that All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United Btates, and of the States 
wherein they reside,’’—women are already distinctly 
recognised as citizens; and this has been distinctly 
decided by the Supreme Court, The second plank 
of the Rochester platform takes the next step by de- 
manding national protection for all national citizens 
im thelr equal civil, political, and religious rights,— 
which would secure to women-citizens all the politi- 
cal rights of men-citizens. This first “addition,” 
therefore, Is no addition to the Rochester platform 
at all, 

2, The other three points would be real additions; 
but they need yet further elucidation to be quite 
clear. For Instance, we do not see what the war- 
rantes deed" mentioned would amount to, if “vested 
rights“ are to be respected. That some form of land- 
limitation may prove to be at some time necessary, is 
quite likely; but we walt to be enlightened on many 
points before we can see our way clear to a practically 
just measure. Thoughtful discussion of these last 
three points, however, will be useful; and we should 
be glad to hear more definitely and fully concerning 
them from Elder Evans, for whom we learned 
at Rochester to entertain profound personal re- 
apect.—Ep, | 


THE SUN DAT- FREEDOM MOVEMENT seems to 
spread. Only lately the agitation in Queensland was 
noticed in your columna, and since then the move- 
ment has sprung up in Tasmania, where Mr. David 
Murray moved, in the House of Assembly, that, in 
the opinion of that House, it would tend to stimulate 
and elevate the publíc taste for healthful recreation, 
if public libraries and museums were opened between 
1 and 5 P.M. on Sundays." The motion was вес- 
onded by Mr. Meredith, Colonial Treasurer, and aup- 
ported by several members; but it waa decided to 
withdraw the motion, in order to bring It forward 
again when the estimates come under consideration. 
The result will be looked for with interest by many 
p thís pro аз — of z pone Д the spot.— 

elbourne Correspondent of t d h Adver- 
tiser (Australia). з 


Poetry. 


[For THB Inver.) 
THE VEILED ISIS, 


“І am all that ever has been, 

And whate’er existeth now; 
1 am all that ever will be, 

And the vell which hides my brow 
Mortal yet has never lifted," 

Such was the inscription grand 
O'er the statue veiled of Isis, 

Which in Sars old did stand. 


Were the mighty Mother's image 
, Carven now, as 'twas of yore, 

Half-withdrawn, her starry peplum 

Would her whole face hide no more; 
Glimpses of her august beauty 

To her suitors yields she now— 
Stands no more a tempted mystery,” 

To which mortals blindly bow. 

B. W. BALL. 


[For Tae IN.] 
AN ENIGMA. 


More subtle than sunlight am I, 
The life of all action and thought; 
Without me your best projecta díe, 
With me your worst may be fraught. 


Men Invent many ways me to bind, 
And exclasively make ше their own, 
And, when feeling most sure me to find, 
They're surprised to find I haye flown, 


The Shekinabs I build and forsake— 
Contented ір few long to stay; 

Strange new ones tis my business to make, 
At this game forever 1 play. 


My realm іа all nature and art, 
In high and low places I dwell; 
Of heaven I am the best part, 
Aud also the worst part of hell. 
"WORBGESTER, 


T. B. 


CASH HECEIPTS,. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 


$1; Miss E. Homer, 80 cents; Jos. 
. Murray, $3.20; Wm. Phillips, $2.25. 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persons 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N. B.—Piease remit b. tomoa money-order, by regis- 
tered letter,or by d an Boston or New York. Checks 
on interior b are liable to disconnt, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

N. B.—Ordera for Tracts or single numbers of. TRE Iw- 
DEX which are not on hand will, 17 of small amount, bé oth- 
erwise filled to the sume amount without further notibe. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 15, 1877. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
4880CIATION, at No. 281 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
- "ToLEDO Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. um. Agent 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
ce. 
THE INDEX accepts ere result of science and sound 
eum ei eti scokin ng to harmonize it with the Bible, 
no authori put that of reason and right. It 
believes in Troth, Freedom, Progress Equal Righis, and 
Brotherly Love. 
N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, us roapor sible for y ing published in | in its columng 


except for bis or her own 
contuibations will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
alana esired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


HOLTOAKE (England DAVID H. CLARK ILAÉETH 
Сарт лжи (Кода ud), DaviD Е. ELIZUR WRIGHT, C. D. B. 


unis, W. D. Lë BUEUBR, BRNJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Ms. B. F. UNDERWOOD will lecture at Kenton, O., 
Nov. 14; at Marion, O., Nov. 15, 16; at West Lib- 
erty, O., Nov. 17, 18, 19; at Napoleon, O., Nov. 21, 
22, 23. 

TAE SPECIAL attention of onr subscribers in New 
York and Pennsylvania is invited to the committee's 
announcement of a Ratification Meeting to be held 
at Randolph, N. T., Dec. 8 and 9, by the Cattaraugus 
County Liberal League. The more such meetings, 
the better. 

Sree How timely із the demand of the Rochester 
platform for equal rights in religion, as illustrated by 
this communication to the Tribune, dated New York, 
October 26; ‘‘Sir,—It is somewhat amusing to note 
by your item of to-day, that a new question is belng 
introduced into local politics which із hardly cred- 
Itable to all concerned, Objection із made to a cer- 
tain candidate for renomination for alderman because 
he is а Jew, and he is thereupon rejected by the con- 
vention. A similar reason is given for the with- 


drawal of an estimable gentleman from the canvass 


for the Marine Court judgeship, If this policy is to 
be perpetuated, let right-minded citizens understand 
It, and we will regard the ‘religious liberty’ of the 
Constitution a dead letter. Otherwise, let every can- 
didate stand on his individual merits as a patriotic, 
intelligent, and usefal citizen, and let his religion, or 
irreligion, be a matter between him and his con- 
science, his bishop, priest, or rabbi. We want no 
sectionallsm, no sectarianism, in our National, State, 
or city politics. CITIZEN.” 

TAE MOST DIVERSE phases of religious thought 
found unrestricted utterance at Rochester. Christ- 
lanity was represented by Rev. J. H. Harter, а Uni- 
versallst clergyman of Rochester, by Elder F. W. 
Evans and Emil Bretzner, of the Mt. Lebanon 
Shaker community, and by а volunteer spokesman in 
the audlence who denied some radical statement of 
one of the speakers, and who, being called to the 
platform, apologized for his rudeness, but declared 
that the speakers were all “reeda shaken by the 
wind,’’—positivism by Professor A. L. Rawson, of 
New York city,—''infüdelity'" by Mr. W. S. Bell, of 
New Bedford,—Judalasm by Mr. Moses Haye, of 
Rochester,—materialluum by Dr. T. L. Brown, of 
Binghamton, who was at first a little carried away by 
his own earnestness, and afterwards won all hearts 
by his frank request for forgiveness if he had wounded 
anybody's feelings,—spiritualism by Judge McCor- 
mick, of Franklin, Pa., and Mrs, E. L. Watson, of 
Titusville, Pa., who both spoke earnestly for their 
own convictions; and scarcely any type of bellef 
failed to be represented by some one. There were a 
few present who, not fairly comprehending the mag- 
nificent breadth and catholicity of the platform, took 
offence at individual utterances, and were inclined 
to hold the National Liberal League responsible for 
them; bat the great majority certainly soon caught 
the spirit of the occasion, and hoapltably welcomed 
the widely variant views of the speakers without 
being offended by manifest sincerity and without for- 
getting that each speaker was Alone responsible for 
what he said. Professor Toohey, of Chelsea, Mass., 
whose address on The Liberal League the Supple- 
ment and Complement of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion" elicited great applause, did great service in pro- 
moting the general good feeling by his conciliatory 
and admirable brief speeches. Altogether, the Con- 
gress gave a noble foreshadowing of the great moral 
reform which must follow in the wake of true rever- 
ence for equal righte before the law, 
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“THE INTELLECT AND SENTIMENT.” 


In a communication with the above heading, Rev. 
В. P. Putnam puts queries which we would not be so 
discourteous as to disregard, althongh to answer 
them will involve repetition of some points which we 
have already presented in replying to previous arti- 


cles of hia. 
1, Mr. Putnam holde that the intellect can give no 


reason why "ingratitude із wrong" other than the 
bare, ultimate fact that the sentiment of humanity" 
is against it. Stated syliogistically, his only argu- 
ment to show the wickedness of lugratitude would 
me шш — 

erything ів wrong which is against the “‘sentl- 
ment y humanity" ; 

Ingratitude ls againat this "sentiment" ; 

Therefore Ingratitude is wrong. 

Now the first or major premise of the above syllo- 
gism ів not true. 

It is not very many years eince the “sentiment of 
humanity" was universally against the man who re- 
fused to fight s duel; he was universally regarded as 
destitute of honor,—as a coward who deserved the 
scorn of all honorable men. To this false and mis- 
chlevous code of conduct the illustrious Alexander 
Hamilton, who was slain by Aaron Burr in a duel, 
fell а victim; and thus one of the greatest, wisest 
statesmen whom {Ша country ever produced was im- 
molated in the prime of his vigor and publle useful- 
ness at the shrine of а tyrannous and bloody “‘senti- 
ment," It required a long process of Intellectual 
development, fostered by just such catastrophes as 
thie, to open the eyes of mankind to the wickedness 
of dnelling and the ‘sentiment of humanity" which 
commanded and sanctioned it. The intellect of the 
race became sufficiently educated to discern that the 
duellist is only a murderer, sacrificing human life 
through Idolatry of an absurdly perverted sense of 
honor’’; and forthwith the horribly misleading ‘‘sen- 
timent of humanity" began to be corrected, and to 
adapt itself to в more enlightened code of morals. 

This illustration із only one of hundreds that might 
be adduced to show that the ''sentiment of human- 
ity” Is no test of morality at all—that it shifts and 
changes ав men’s Intellectual perceptions change 
and that it has often sanctioned what ia infamously 
wrong, while it has as often condemned what is as 
conspicuously right. Sentimental“ or “intultional’”’ 
morality fs nothing but a tissue of unreasoning 
guesses, just as likely to be false as true, and In point 
of fact certain to put blind prejudice In the place of 
intelligent moral conviction, Consequently, if Mr, 
Putnam cannot bring some better argument than 
this to prove that “Ingratitude ls wrong,” there is 
not the slightest certainty that a better instructed 
age will not pronounce it one of the cardinal virtues, 

But he is mistaken in supposing that (the intellect 
can give no reason" why ingratitude le wrong. He 
should take a lesson from the heathen Confuclus, 
who, when asked by Teze-kung— Is there one word 
which may serve as a rule of practice for all one's 
life?" more than anticipated the Golden Rule by 
saying: Is not REOIPROCITY Buch а word? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to oth- 
ers." Here, In this great word “reciprocity,” ів fore- 
shadowed the central principle of aclentific ethles— 
the law of moral equations, the all-embracing prinel- 
ple of equal rights. Why із the ingrate a criminal, 
judged by that higher and broader law which the leg- 
lelation of the State only imperfectly represents? 
Simply because he fails to reciprocate, He has re- 
celved good from his benefactor, and he returns evil 
for it; he violates the beautiful relationship which 
ought to bind benefactor and beneficiary in a noble 
reciprocity of good; he destroys the moral equation 
which ought to subsist between every man and his 
neighbor, and above all between the man who has 
stretched out hia hand in kindness and him to whom 
it has been stretched out. The sin of ingratitude 
Hen In the breach of reciprocity, the practical dental 
of that moral relationship which requires an equal 
return for good conferred—a return of good in some 
other form, It may be, yet none the less equal on that 
account. Here, then, із the necessity of the Intel- 
lect in all moral consciousness proved to demonstra- 
tion; the Intellect, and the intellect alone, perceives 
relations, no matter of what kind; and the “‘senti- 
ment of humanity," if not perverted, adapts itself in 
every case to the decisions of the intellect respecting 
right and wrong. Nobody ever aaid, so far as we 
know, that the intellect can take the place of sentil- 
ment, or render it unnecessary; but we do maintain 
that the intellect must precede and the sentiment 
follow. Thought first—feeling afterwards: that ia 
the natural and rightfal order, and mischief always 
ensues If it is violated. Nobody can successfully up- 
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hold the proposition Њаќ Ingratitude is wrong" who 
will not ground it on the Iaw of moral equations, and 
thereby concede the necessary priority of the Mntel- 
lect in all moral judgments whatever. In every 
healthy nature, the appropriate sentiment rises inet- 
Itably In the wake of each intellectual perception; 
and it would be а piece of dreary obtuseness to ac- 
сове our doctrine of being either cold-blooded or 
wanting In апу element of the full-sphered truth of 
life. We do not, of course, imagine that our es- 
teemed correspondent would so misunderstand us. 
We prize noble sentiment just as highly as he does; 
our difference touches only the order of genesis, pre- 
cedence, and rank. 

2. We cannot take back anything we have said 
touching the relation of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, or ita "expressed law,“ to the sclentific method. 
Our interpretation of its Constitutlon commits and 
binds nobody else, There is the Constitution; Inter- 
pret it for yourself, If anything la clear, it is that 
all who favor perfect liberty have an unquestionable 
right to ite fellowship. If a Catholic should Imag- 
ine that perfect liberty le compatible with obedience 
to the Papal theocracy, that is hia affair, not ours, 
and he has an Indefeasible right to join the Associa- 
Поп. Bat we have just аз indefeasible a right to say 
that such obedience ts ln our eyes incompatible with 
perfect liberty; and we certainly shall not hold our- 
self bound to suppress thia opinion for fear that 
somebody may take offence at it. Something is due 
to truth, as well as to fellowship; and the Free Re- 
ligious Assoclation would be a melancholy failure in 
point of fundamental principle, 1 It could not recon- 
clle fidelity to truth with fidelity to fellowship. Just 
во long as Mr. Putnam cleaves to the conviction that 
perfect liberty is right and safe and good, he would 
make a great mistake in quitting the Association be- 
cause he cannot in all respects think as we do; and 
we should profoundly deplore such a мер on any 
one's part. We have not the slightest desire to see 
everybody thinking just as we do. 

But there is indeed a great question to be aettled— 
can perfect liberty of thought be found In any but 
the sclentific method? Let it be discussed without 
reference to any consideration but that of the pure 
truth of things. Mr. Putnam says: "Is it wise to 
seek to commit the Free Religious Association to one 
side of an ‘open question,’ while there are still such 
profound differences of opinion among honest and 
liberal thinkers?’ Why put во idle a question? We 
have never sought to commit the Free Rellglous As- 
sociation” to anything. We only say: there ia its 
Constitution, and we think it means so-and-so, If 
any member differs from us in this anderstanding of 
It, we are just as much excluded by his difference 
from our interpretation as he is excluded by our dif- 
ference from his. That is clear, la it not? There is 
only one *open question” on which the Free Relig- 
ious Association la fairly and irrevocably committed 
—the question between that absolute Ilberty of 
thought which isthe natural right of every human 
belng" and that usurped authority which would 
limit this liberty. Whoever does not mean to be 
committed on this question ought to give the Asso- 
clation a wide berth; he, and he alone, has no right 
to belong to it, The‘scientific method," as ve ex- 
plained it last winter, fa nothing but that absolute 
liberty of thought which la the natural right of every 
human being" ; and that is all that the Association 
is unequivocally committed to, Mr. Putnam should 
bear this in mind. Is he unwilling to be committed 
to the principle of absolute liberty of thought? 
Then he certainly is out of place in this Association, 
But If (as we suppose) he desires to be committed to 
that principle, there ів not the slightest occasion for 
him to leave the Association; for, conceding that the 
Association is thoroughly committed to the ''sclen- 
tific method,“ as we contend it is by the terms of Ita 
own organic law, it is thereby committed, according 
to our own conception of that method, to nothing 
but perfect liberty—which it was founded to pro- 
mote. We cannot comprehend why there should be 
any confusion on this point; bnt, if this explanation 
1s not satisfactory, we hope for many reasons that 
the toplc will not be dropped. 


WHY IS UNCHASTITY VENIAL IN ONE SEX 
AND INFAMOUS IN THE OTHER? 


Elizabeth Oakes Smith, in а thotightful article in 
Tse INDEX of Nov. 1, questions the correctness of 
the conclusion that, because man may do with com- 
parative impunity that which, If done by woman, is 
considered infamous, he therefore regards or has re- 
garded woman as his inferior... She thinks this fact 
rather implies “that woman exercises a higher moral 


— — — 
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less wieked than when he began to swear. But he 


Activity” ; that she "seized upon and adhered to the 
purer moralities, and thus taught the world to expect 
more from her." Does not the priest,“ she asks, 
‘stand in the same relation? Do we not demand of 
him rightfully purer moralities than we exact from 
the man of mera fashion? Again: when men insist 
upon the purity of chasteness of the women of their 
households, do they expect this from base or selfish 
motives?” “By the emphasis with which а man in- 
sista upon the high moralities in his family, has he 
not given testimony In favor of them?“ 

Now It still seems to me that man absolutely for- 
bids in woman what he may himself do with far lese 
censure, because his attitade to woman through long 
ages has been, and to а great extent now is, that of a 
master toa servant, The man with whom drunken- 
ness is an habitual vice, le often very severe in con- 
demning and punishing the slightest intoxication in 
his servants. He knows drunkenness ls wrong, but 
his appetite craves the stimulating drink; and his po- 
sition ia such that he can gratify It, and he does во. 
He does not experience his servanta’ craving for 
drink as he does his own; he has seen the bad ef- 
fecta of drunkenness on servants; he knows It is 
wrong; and, having the power to make his servants 
abstain from thia vice, he exercises it, actuated by vari- 
ous motives, some moral, some selfish perhaps. He 
becomes familiar with this vice in himself and those 
of hla own rank in soclety, and in them its moral 
enormity seems much less than it did in early life. 
On the other hand, from his youth, among those 
. with whom he has associated, and whose thought and 

expressions have helped to shape his own, he has 
heard drankenness in servants spoken of only in 
terms of condemnation, He comes to look upon 
this vice in aervants as a sign of disobedience, un- 
trustworthiness, and Inefficiency; and, since it in- 
volves opposition to the master’s authority, which is 
acknowledged as rightful and supreme in his own 
household, it does indicate In the servants al! the bad 
qualities which the master ascribes to them, Thus, 
while, as he grows older, he views with greater lenity 
drunkenness in himself and his associates, he regards 
it with more and more avérsion In e scrvants Whe 
are socially below him, and subject to his authority 
and control, 

The habit of sobriety In servants ie, without doubt, 
worthy of encouragement, and of imitation by their 
mastera; but, In such cases as I have referred to, the 
more temperate habits of the servants do not imply 
that they “exercise a higher moral activity,“ or, that 
there ia any thing constitutional in them, or peculiar 
to their nature, that has led them to selze upon and 
adhere to the purer moralities.”” The resson is in 
their subordination to their master’s will and wishes; 
and the reason that he has no patience with drunk- 
enness in his servants, while he excuses the same 
vice in himself and those of his own rank, ів not be- 
cause he regards them as ‘his superlora morally, but 
because he has lived with them in a relation giving 
him power and authority over them. Drunkenness 
in them implies disregard of his authority, neglect of 
duty, incapacity to minister to his wants, and inoffi- 
ciency generally, Drunkenness іп himself and those 
of hia standing, althongh not to be defended on 
moral grounds, is “their own business.“ 


Thus, having the power, men will prevent vices in 
others (when it 1s to thelr interest to do во) which 
they find reasons for excusing in themselves; and 
when any habit or custom, however bad, has pre- 
valled among a particular class for centaries, that 
class comes to regard It, if not as right, at least as en- 
titled to toleration; when the same folly іп those 
who have been strangers to it calle from them un- 
qualified condemnation, We all know fathers who 
are habltually profane, but who would punish with 
severity anything like profanity in thelr children. 
Not that the children "exercise a higher moral ac- 
tivity” than the father,—not that they are recog- 
nized as moral guides or teachers,—but the father, 
conscious of his superiority over his children in 
power, in knowledge, in jadgment and authority, and 
knowing that he can, to в great extent, control the 
language of his child, exercises that power from a 
sense of duty out of regard for his child, and to re- 
tain for himself and family the respect of the com- 
munity. He punishes his child, if he hears an oath 
from his lips; yet ls an habitual swearer himself. 
Why is thia? Having the power and authority over 
his children, he exacts from them as far as possible 
conduct in conformity with his conceptions of right 
and dnty. He falls far below the standard, excusing 
himself, perhaps, in various ways. Profanity be- 
comes во confirmed a habit with him that it seems 
impossible to resist it; and, at length, It seems much 


has always regarded profanity in a child as horrible. 
"Everybody" thinks so; and long after the father 
has ceased to be disturbed, from moral consideration, 
by profanity from himself or other men, he la shocked 
to hear an oath from the lips of Ша child. And the 
child, when it grows to manhood, will, perhaps, do 
in'this respect as its father did. In punishing the 
child, the father із not actuated by base or selfish 
motives"; nor, when he is shocked by an oath from 
the lips of his little boy, does he regard it as we re- 
gard » crime in some great moral teacher whom we 
have looked up to as an example and guide. But, In 
the first place, having the power, the father haa com- 
pelled his child to abstain from a vice or folly in 
which he has permitted himself to indulge; and, in 
the second place, he has not been accustomed to it in 
his child, while by frequent repetition through years 
he has become so accustomed to it in himself that it 
gives very little trouble on moral grounds. 


So I hold that unchastity in man in our present so- 
clety is excused, or but mildly censured, while in 
woman it is а віп never to be forgotten or forgiven In 
this world, because primarily, the position of woman 
has been subordinate to that of man. No doubt 
chastity in woman should be encouraged; no doubt 
It has been and is favorable to the improvement of 
society; and no doubt man should strive to elevate 
himself to the standard by which he expects woman 
to live, All these propositions I strongly maintain; 
but it is none the lesa true, I believe, that the ine- 
quality of the censure which is bestowed upon the 
two sexes for unchastity is due to the fact that in the 
evolution of society man has been superior to woman 
In power and authority, and has accordingly treated 
her as an inferior. Men have exacted from women a 
more rigid adherence to virtue than has been ex- 
emplified in their own lives, not because they have 
looked up to women as priestesses of morality, but 
because they have been in a position to cast aside 
“the higher moralities" of which Mrs. Smith speaks; 
and this has been done so generally and through so 
many ages, that the mind has become somewhat ac- 
customed to it; while, on the other hand, woman's 
position has been впсһ that man, for her interest and 
for his own, has disconraged and forbidden any dls- 
regard of those higher moralities,’’ Chastity in 
woman haying been encouraged, strengthened, and 
fortified by education and selection, and relations de- 
pendent upon it having been incorporated into our 
social system through centuries of gradual growth, 
any departure therefrom now іа naturally condemned 
with severity. 

Mrs. Smith thinks that, “In the sight of God, In 
the light of eternal issues, all sin is sin, and we are 
not In a condition to grade it“; but, as soctety is now 
organized, she believes unchastity in woman is worse 
than the same offence in man. It is worse, sha 
would say probably, because its effecta are more ruin- 
ous In the опе case than the other. But If we look 
а little deeper, we cannot fall to see that soclety ів во 
organized, because during its evolution the idea has 
been prominent that man’s position is one of superi- 
ority,— that woman's is essentially subordinate. 
When we consider that woman’s condition has been 
improving with the progress of civilization, and that 
among the unadvanced nations her state is stili very 
low, while even among the most enlightened peoples 
her position is far from what !t should be, I do not 
see how this conclusion can be avoided. 

It might have been added that the sin in woman 
implies generally greater moral depravity than in 
man, because society in various ways declares, and 
men and women recognize, unchastity in woman as 
а far greater ain than in man; and the moral deprav- 
ity that will lead the woman to sin must be in pro- 
portion to the guilt she belleves it involves, For it la 
the disposition and motive that determine the moral 
criminality of an act, But this is only an additional 
illustration that in the evolution of our whole aya- 
tem, social and moral, the Idea has ргета!!ей that 
woman's position is an inferior one. The very etand- 
ard that society has formed, the very authority by 
which woman regards unchastity In her sex worse 
than in man, and In consequence of which her sin 
implies greater mora! delinquency than the same 
does in man, his been formed through centuries, be- 
cause man has controlled and governed woman, and 
has had the power to construct society, however un- 
consciously, so as to conform to his predominant 
deslre and disposition in regard to his relation to 
woman. 

In proportion as woman rises from her inferior po- 
sition to one of equality with man, апй both sexes 
are influenced by intellectual and moral considera- 
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tions, will the obligations of chastity be regarded as 


equally binding on both; and any relations or institu- 
tlons, Inconsistent with what із so obviously just and 
right, however well they shall have served the race 
in sttaining that state, will have to disappear and 
others gradually take their place. B. F. U. 


Communications. 


ANEW LIBERAL LEAGUE AT HURON, N.Y. 
WozroorT, N. T., Nov. 8, 1877. 
Мв. ÉDITOR:— 


It affords me pleasure to inform you that at the 
close of my lecture in Cosad’s Hall, in the town 
of Huron, Wayne County, N. T., Nov. 1, the liberals 
organized а Liberal League with the following of- 
сега: Presldent, J. M. Cosad; Vice-President, G. W. 
Smith; Secretary, Samuel Cosad; Treasurer, Will- 
lam Robinson; Councillors, James Chase, James 
Johnson, I.. R. Ellis, Mrs. Effie Weed. 

There are lu thla locality a few free epirits who are 
determined to carry forward the interests of free- 
thought 1п this Liberal e movement. I spoke 
three evéni to the li people of this commu- 
nity, and enjoyed myself very mach. Mr, Cosad set 
the ball roll ng last summer, in getting up the great 
three days’ meeting in his grove; and he is deter- 
mined to keep it rolling as long as he lives. Besides 
his heroic and otic efforte, others are coming to 
the rescue, and before & great while the Liberal 
League will be a power In the town of Huron. 

Yours, W. 8. BELL. 


NOTICE—CATTARAUGUS COUNTY LIB- 
ERAL LEAGUE. 


THE ROOHENTER PLATFORM TO BE RATIFIED.—ABLE PRAE- 
BES TO BE ENGAGED, AND THE LIBERALS OF WESTERN 


NEW YORK AND WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INVITED TO 
PABTIUIPATE. R 


We, the undersigned. Freethought and Liberal 
League Committee of Cattaraugus County, pro 
to hold а mass meeting in the village of Randolph in 
said County, on the 8th and 0th days of December, 
to ratify the platform adopted by the National Lib- 
eral League at Rochester, Oct. 26; and we cordiall 
invite all quum residing in Western New York ant 
Western Pennsylvania who indorse sald platform to 
unite with us in the proposed ratification meeting. 
The speakers who are to be invited to address the 
meeting are Hon. R. S. McCormick, of Franklin, 
Pa., Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, Giles B. 


‘Stebbins, of Detroit, C. D. B. Mills, of 8 


W. B. Bell, of New Bedford, Dr. T. L. Brown, 
Binghamton, and others. Н, L, Green, who repre- 
sented our е at the Rochester Congreas, will 
make а report of the proceedings of that Convention. 
Liberal ака алар т will be made to accommodate 
all who а ; and If possible reduced railroad fares 
will be obtained, 

A. L. BRAINARD, 

FREDERICK LAREIN, » Committee. 

J. M, MATHEWSON, 


—— —— — — 
THE INTELLECT AND SENTIMENT, 


DEAR MR. ABBOT;— 

Not in any spirit of controversy, but simply to find 
out the truth, I would like to discuss more fully the 
relation of the intellect and sentiment in the attain- 
ment of moral conviction. I admit that the intellect 
muat play a large part in this; but I also affirm that 
it muat to & c n extent depend upon the senti- 
ment, as the sentiment depends upon it; there muet 
хе — Interblending of both to reach the final con- 

uslon. 

Take for instance the proposition, "Ingratitude is 
wrong." Tou will admit that this Is an objective 
truth. I ask you to follow the steps by which I 
reach such в conclusion, and point out wherein I 
make в mistake. It la the Intellect, of course, that 
declares the meaning of the terms “Ingratitude” and 
„Wrong,“ and it is the intellect that joins them to- 


ther. But what reason can the intellect give for 
folni the term ''Wrong" to the term - 
tade? Here, I affirm, і" relſes upon sentiment; if 


there were no sentiment, the truth of the ргорові- 
Чоп could not be affirmed. The Intellect perceives 
that the sentiment of humanity із against Ingrati- 
tude. This sentiment із ultimate; the intellect can 

ive no reason why it exists, The a:tion of the intel- 
ect stops with the perception of the existence of the 
sentiment, which sentiment it must assent to as it 
assents to the proposition that two and two make 
four. One can give no reason for blaming ingratitude. 
He simply blames, and the whole heart goes with the 
blame, and the opposite feeling cannot for а moment 
be entertained, 

In reac therefore the conclusion that ingrati- 
tude ls wrong, the intellect must depend upon the 
sentiment as an ultimate thing in human nature be- 
yond which it cannot go; and If this sentiment is not 
objectively valld, then the conclusion is not objec- 
tively valid. 

Do you say that this sentiment exists because of 
some previous action of the intellect? This I deny. 
The Intellect does not create the sentiment; it gives 
opportunity for its exercise by pointing out certain 
relations; It 1s the occasional cause, but not the offi- 
clent cause. After pointing ont the relations, giving 
clear knowledge, the on of the intellect ceases. 
Out of human nature itself, from sources over which 
the intellect has no control, comes thia irresistible 
feeling of blame, an original, spontaneous impulse, 
in view of which and in dependence upon which the 
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intellect makes the declaration that ingratitade is 


This is my reading of my own experience. This 
is the way in which I reach the objective truth that 
titade is wrong. Му sentiment is an original 
h independent of, yet working with, the Intellect. 
How do yo read your rience; what are the re- 
lations of Intellect and sentiment in the process by 
which you arrive at the objective truth that ingrati- 
tude is wrong? I would like to compare notes and 
see where we deviate. I appeal to your conscious- 
ness, a8 I have appealed to my own. 

The suthority of Hume does not settle the qur 
tion; I arrived at my e of him. 
I was surprised in reading hia essays to find that he 
had read his experience in the same way that I have 
read mine, and of course this gives me added confi- 
dence in my reading. I hardly think you have a 
right to say Hume was 8 since he devotes to 
this question a whole essay. Sup the Orthodox 
affirmed that he was asleep when he wrote on Mira- 
cles, would that answer his argument? 

Allow me in this connection to call your attention 
to the following point :— 

It ів perfectly right for yon вя an individual, belíev- 
ing in che sole authority of science In religion, to de- 
clare that the drift and outcome of Free Religion as 
а general movement in human history will be in favor 
of this sole authority. Butare you not golng too 
far in saying that the Free Religious Association, as 
an Association, by its expressed law is committed to 
this sole authority? For no matter how liberal 
Ts own soul 2 be, if I am convinced that your 

terpretation of the organic law of the Association 
is correct, I must withdraw from membership; for I 
do not believe that science la the sole authority in re- 
ligion, and therefore cannot commit myself to the ex- 

reasion that Н ia. Is it wise to seek to commit the 
ree Religious Association to one side of an “open 
question,” while there are still such profound differ- 
; ences of opinion among honest and liberal thinkers? 
Truly yours, S. P. PUTNAM. 
NORTHFIELD, Maas. 


“REVEREND FATHER” EWER, 


Thie eminent divine, whilom rector of Christ 
Church on Fifth Avenue, now the head and front of 
the ritualistic movement In our city, father con- 
fessor, or plain Father Ewer,” has been letting off 
his theological pop-gun before the Church Co 
at Chickering Hall. The “reverend father" hath a 
“honeyed tongue"; he speaks well; doubtless the 
"'eloven tongue like as fire" has descended and 
sat upon him. But when Facts“ are against the 
“reverend father," they must look out for them- 
selves, He rides over them rough-shod, There was 
a time when he was a great respecter of "'facta," and 
then it was he wrote pamphlet entitled Protes- 
tantism a Failures. But the “cathedral service" did 

"Mark but my fall and that that 
The “reverend father" wanted the 
confesaional, incense, candles, and ritualistic milli- 
nery, and he got them, but not at Christ Church. 
„Ewer's circus," as the scoffers called it, came to 
an untimely end; во the ‘‘reyerend father" crept, 
like the crab Into the deserted shell, Into the cast-off 
slongh of Mr. Frothingham'a society, and dubbed it 
"Church of St. atiug,"—whoever he may be. 
Doubtless Father” Ewer first besprinkled the place 
with holy water, while his exorclat drove out the 
devils, of whom a legion must have lurked in the 


TB, ; 

Well, as already stated, the “reverend father 
on the 30th of October spoke upon ‘Spiritual Forces 
in Civilization.” He began by saying ‘spiritual 
forces’ came into the world with Chriatianity and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost"! 

Now we 'have not so much аз heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost“; so here Father Ewer has 
a great advantage over us. But if by ‘spiritual 
forces” be means “love for the pure, the elevated, 
the refined, the ideal," surely he must know the 
world of ancient art proves the existence of this 
ne before any good came out of Nazareth, 

think he may be defied to point to an Indecent atti- 
tude or immodest розе in the works of the Gretian 
and Roman artista, The virtues Illustrated are al- 
ways noble, pure, godlike. The "skull and croas- 
bones” sre a Christian emblem, aet up In the place 
of the sad-visaged angel with the inverted torch. 
The horrora of hell and purgatory are, with very 
few exceptions, all Christian inventions. In fact, 
the dread of death, that has во filled the world with 
needless suffering and misery, ів entirely the work of 
this sweet (?) faith of which Father Ewer ia one of 
the chief priests. 

Even the pagan temples," continues Father Ewer, 
"Were sheltera of crime." Can the father have for- 
gotten the Pek a of sanctuary," which the advance 
of law and enlightenment so lately forced the Church 
to surrender? 

"Christianity," says the reverend father, “has had 
an effect on private morals which ів Incalculable ; it 
has also created a public conscience unknown be- 
fore." Now is thie a fact? Is not the very opposite 
the truth? Private morals" of our age are, we 
confess, rather of the nature of *'hot-house plants“; 
but, such as they are, they were forced into exlat- 
ence by the general spread of intelligence, the in- 
crease in material prosperity consequent upon the 
great Inventlons and discoveries of the past three 
centuries, the far-reaching power of the press, the 
triumph of liberal government, and the victory of 
human rights in the courts, parliaments, and consti- 
tutlonal conventions of the world; these were the 
potential factors in the growth of ‘‘priyate morals." 
As to Christianity creating a "ране conscience, 
it may be safely asserted that Christianity has al- 
ways been the one great inert Jump of laissez faire 


in the way of а public conacience,—that is, sense of 
and resistance to wrong. Give Cesar his tribute“ 
Һал ever been its cry, The priest, the monk, the 
Jesuit, as keeper of the King’. (public) conscience 
has never hesitated to staln hand with human 
blood, pile wrong mountaln-high, stifle the cry of 
liberty, plunder the patlent, brutalized people, burn 
the sceptic at the stake, and rivet the manacles of 
the alave. 

“А prince," cried the reverend father, "who 
should imitate the excesses of a Tiberius would. be 
hurled from his throne," True, father, but not by 
the efforts of the Church, Here, in our city, the 
infamous Tweed Ring found apologists among the 
ministry; one religious journal, (the Evangelist) 
openly defended the crew of public plunderers, 
“Give Cesar his tribute " The Catholic Church 
grew fat at the Ring trough; Protestant ministers 
crowded Tweed's ante-chamber, and bore away the 
public funds to bulld churches with, to buy bells 
with, to pay off mortgages with, etc., etc. 

But now comes the reverend father's most Inten- 
sified misstatement of fact; to wit, „that slavery 
melted away under the influence of the Church!” 
Blavery, the very child of the Church! Rome, the 
very home for centuries, of the slave-pen and auc- 
tion blocks! only think—the clank of the bondman's 
chain must have daily visited the ear of Jesus of 
Nazareth; his robe must have daily swept against 
the cringing, starving, captive; and yet no word, no 
remonetrance, no syllable of pity or encouragement, 
And Paul, too, that prince of tarn-coats, that chief 
of time-servers, that avatar of Jesultism, talka 
glibly of "bond and free." Was the volce of the 
pulpit, Protestant or Catholic, ralsed to condemn 
human slavery in our land, until the burning words 
of our Parkers, Phillipses, Smiths, Garrisons, 
Browns, rang through the North and roused the 
people to a sense of this glaring Iniquity? No, in- 
deed! To ita shame be it spoken, the Church for 
years defended, excused, and palllated this infamous 
wrong, and, worse than all, supported it by refer- 
ences to Holy Writ! 

“The same influence,” continues Father Ewer, 
"changed the posltion of woman," etc. Here again 
the reverend father kicks against the pricks of facts, 
It was not until the year 1848 that this sovereign 
State of New York had the courage and honesty to 
rouse up and shatter the yoke which the Church had 
laid upon woman's neck. Until that date, the mar- 
ried woman was classed with idiots and felons; she 
could hold no property, make no contract; her hus- 
band owned her earnings. To the so-called Holy 
Bible woman owes her servitude. On the pages of 
that volume she la, with very few exceptions, a narlot 
ог а 13761 Paul tightened the rivets that hold her 
chains; his ''euccessors and assigns" have but 
wrapped these fetters In the velvet of the confes- 
sional, and the silken fascination of mariolatry have 
but soothed her with the soft spoon-food of emo- 
tionallsm. 

One word more, and I have done with the rever- 
end father. He says: Christlanity has erected 
hospitals and created respect for human life." 
Either this statement ie maliciously false, or else 
stupidly erroneous. Not until the advance in medi- 
cal and chirurgical sclence made hospitals necessary 
was Christianity able to construct them. Father 
Ewer mistakes effect for cause. Not until the medi- 
cal science set up ita glorious shibboleth, ‘‘My mis- 
sion is to вате; let not the meanest die!“ did hos- 
pitala, infirmaries, and dispensaries spring up on all 
Bides, 

But why say more? It is the old, old trick of the 
Church to claim every triumph of the arts, sciences, 
and industries as her оюп! Ав her miserable mir- 
acles, so-called, pale their ineffectual fire" in the 
glorious daylight of fact, we are enabled to see the 
commencement of the end! The splendor of truth 
may dazzle our eyes for a brief s , аз We emerge 
from the darkness of theological systems; but ere 
long we shall be enabled to stand boldly up and face 
the dawn, like trae chíldren of light as we are! 

INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, 

New Yors, Nov. 2, 1877. 
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BAHHENNESS OF MATERIALISM, 


The philosophy of materiallam may at times seem 
very strong intellectually; it may stare us In the face 
as the only belief that cannot be refuted by aclentific 
analysis. But morally it must ever be weak and de- 
fective while human nature remains essentially what 
itis, To say that the doctrine of materialism does 
not satisfy and encourage the highest aspirations of 
the haman heart is to affirm a universal truth. The 
intellect may be forced to accept materialism as the 
only reasonable view of life; but it does this against 
the agonizing protest of every lostinct* of the soul, 
If one embraces materialism at all, it is from stern 
logical necessity, and not with that joy of heart ex- 
perlenced in receiving any new confirmation of the 
hope of immortality. 

Materialism is the belief of despair, and the paraly- 
вів of the finest moral energies in human nature, It 
lacks avery element of a true religion, for it destroys 
man’s highest conception of life. What has materi- 
aliam tq give in exchange for the sublime and {ngpir- 
ing hopea it destroys? What moral tonic does it 
offer to brace human nature against the pressure of 
this life’s ills? I do not say that materialism ia 
false, but I do say that it does not meet the great 
spiritual wants of human nature, I do moet sin- 
cerely belleve that it has yet no compensation to give 
for the hope of a future lite which it deatroys. It 
may suit a few bardy natures, but it ia repugnant to 
the great masa of men and women who think and feel. 

If materialism is true, the human mind has 
wrought a sublime miracle in conceiving a destiny 
for Itself so much nobler than that which Nature has 


given it. Admitting materlaliem to be true, we are 
then confronted by one truth that will not satisfy the 
spiritual aspirations of human nature. To round 
ont this life into ita most perfect spiritual symmetry 


man must creste for himself an im atate of 
being following thla. Destroy the idea of the perma- 
nence of character in some conscious form, and Its sa- 
credness, Ita beauty, із irreparably marred. 

In the name of that religion which Mr. Abbot de- 
fines as ‘‘the effort of man to perfect himself," I im- 
peach materialism and challenge its advocates to show 
that it does not paralyze this noblest ambition of 
human nature. H. CLAY NEVILLE. 

OZARE, Mo. 
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А PLEA FOR COMMUNISM. 


I am greatly surprised that so many reformers who 
have thrown off the yok of superstition should atill 
cling to во many of the ideas and customs that have 
pou out of the falsities they have rejected. Take, 

or instance, the article ‘‘Common-sensa vs. Com- 
munísm," in which the writer accepts all the arro- 


neous and absurd conditlona of aoclety which have 
been forced проп 1% by the priests who have kept the 
masa of the le in nee, d Ing them 
Into slavery. If “modern civilization is based upon 


the inequality of the distribution of the productions 
of labor," why did we not see it exemplified In the 
Southern States? For the very good reason, that 
all attempts to subvert the na! law governing the 
process of human and social evolution” la the cause 
why humanity has not attained a higher civilization. 

he unnatural and false conditions on which this 
writer bases society leads himself and his readers to 
false conclusions, and his comparison falls to the 
ground, We do not expect oak trees to produce 
cabbages." But we do expect an acorn to produce а 
grand, noble, gigantic tree, if ‘‘artificlal reetrainta'" 
are not brought to crush or dwarf it. We should re 
move all obstructions and allow the lawa of Nature 
to produce her grand results. 

hy will not thinkers shake off the shackles with 
which they have Во long been bound, and boldly and 
courageously throw off thelr early education and 
prejudices? Let them consider how t and glo- 
rious would have been the conditlon of humanity to- 
day, if every means had been employed to educate 
and cultivate all individuals, allowing them to un- 
fold the latent capacities witbin them. 

The civilization of the world has been kept back 
by preventing the minds of the masses of the people 
from unfolding. How many genluses of the order of 
Fulton, Watts, Newton, Franklin, and many others 
have been crushed and destroyed! No doubt the 
world has lost many inventions and improvements 
that they mlght have developed. 

Common-sense that communism would oi! 
ucate and develop the physical, intellectual, and af- 
fectional nature of humanity. And the people would 
live in love and peace, Instead of the wars and strife 
which now affilct society. Communlem afforda the 
people leisure to cultivate the arts and sclences; and 
when Шу йад any of their members poesessing fac- 
ultles which will be а benefit to humanity, those pos- 
seasing the means can encourago and foster the gen- 
jus that might otherwise be neglected. 

How much more quae and excellent such a ays- 
tem would be than the present, which only allows а 
few "superior minds to force thelr way by diligent 
pressure into the superior soclal strata" | Now, if 
the eclentific and literary men and women will not 
demonstrate to the class which are usually consid- 
ered*the refined and higher portion of civilized soci- 
PA that there is a still higher condition of social 
life which shall be free from poverty and crime, then 
it is time for the working-men and women to let the 
educated classes" know that they are no longer will- 
ing to live in the present social system, which the 
next evolution wil) denominate ав barbaric; but that 
they are determined to unite together and work for 
each other's good, во that they may enjoy all the ad- 
van of the accumulatlon of wealth" and ''the 
leisure essential to the better cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers," Ан labor produces all the wealth 
of the world, you can by à true system of economy 
soon have your own librarles and scientific Institu- 
опа from which you are now debarred by the false 
system, called civilization, whlch by its horrid wars 
destroys and wastes your labor,on the one hand, 
while idleness and extravagsnees consume the re- 
mainder, Civilization is filled with crime and pov- 
erty, while communities are free from these evils and 
are blessed with Industry, love, and арра, 

GEORGE D. HENCE, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

—— — m 
CONWAY'S “EARTH WARD PILGRIMAGE,” 


Upon the fly-leaf of в book I have before me, en- 
titled the Earthward e, I find that it was 
"entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by M. D. Conway, in the Clerk's office of the 
District Court of the Southern District of New 
York." The first intimation, however, that I had of 
the existence of such а literary treasure, was re- 
ceived, not long since, while looking over the cata- 
logue of books offered for sale by the Index Associa- 
tion. Thie is not a surprising circumstance; but it 
does seam a little surprising that such a gem should 
not have found its way to the shelves of the Harvard 
Library until the year 1875, and equally so, that It ia 
not yet obtainable from the Pablic Library of the not 
inconsiderable town of Woburn, where the writer of 
this 18, at present, residing. 

Indeed, I much doubt if It could be found in half- 
a-dozen of the public libraries of Massachusetts out- 
side of Boston and Cambridge. Is it, then, strange 
that the Religion of Humanity spreads во slowly, 
when there is во little desire shown to know what 
that religion comprehends? Now, for many years І 
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have been a pilgrim along the misty way of life in 
search of t and truth. In pate в of that 
desire, I have read auch freethought literature as І 
could command, and can truly say, that nothing has 
fallen under шу m more entirely sonul-satisfylng 
than this work of Mr, Conway's. 

Indeed, I may exclaim, EUREKA! No doubt, 
tastes, as well as opinions, differ widely, and that a 
song may fall проп my ear in melodious cadence. 
which would grate harshly upon the tympanum of 
my nelghbor: still, unless I greatly misjudge the 
average sentiment of my co-seekers after trath—in 
the realm of free inquiry,—the Earthward Pilgrimage 
will prove as great а n to them aa It has done to 
me, Its pages fairly sparkle with gems of sublimest 
truths, and blossom with flowers of sweetest odor 
and lovliest hues. The authors thoughts—always 
beautiful, often sublime—are borne smoothly on- 
ward upon the bosom of an abounding river of grace- 
ful diction and stirring eloquenes, even ая the thrill- 
ing tones of a prima donna’s voice blend and float 
harmoniously upon the waves of melody, evoked by 
her orchestral accompaniment. A book that abounds 
in so much that is true and beautiful, and so little of 
the contrary,—one that contains so much to admire 
and go little to condemn,—should have в more general 
reading than, I fear, it has had; and should, ere 
this, have passed through many editions, 

The chapter under the captlon, Deo Erexit Vol- 
talre," [s in the author's happiest vein, and is alone 
worth the price of the whole volume. It contains а 
merited tribute to the honesty and genius of the great 
iconoclast, whose remorseless breaking of the idols 
setup by the Romish Church made it possible for 
the present generation to enjoy freedom of religious 
opinions, and—as the author concaives—prevented 
Protestantiem from relapsing into рорегу. Poealbiy, 
Iam enthusiastic in my admiration o . Conway's 
book beyond what ie warranted by the text, but my 
enthusiasm has, at least, the merit of alncerity; and 
I cannot refrain from speaking wano in favor of a 
volüme which, as I turned its leavea, first interested, 
then delighted, then electrified me. 

Those who have enjoyed íts beauties, I . — 
congratulate; to those who have not experien 
that pleasure, I as heartily commend ita perusal, 


DANIEL Cony, 
WOBURN, Mass., October, 1877. 


— "= 
“CAUSE” AND OCCASION." 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., Oct. 27, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR or TRR INDEX:— 

Mr. B. Е. Underwood's comments upon certafn 
propositions affirmed by Rev. Joseph Cook lead me 
to ask а few questions which I hope your correspond- 
ent will consider worth answering. 

Is experience the cause or the occasion of all our 
ideas? If the former, then the mind is а blank 
prevíous to experience; !f the latter, then the germ 
at least of every idea exists in the mind ponon to 

rience, and ls merely quickened by ita influence. 

th euppositions are unsatisfactory, because, If 
either be true, man is at the mercy of an element 
outside of bimself,—in short, is just what his circum- 
stances make him, 

Either supposition leads to fatallam; for the occa- 
sion is of just аа much consequence in determining 
whether or not an effect shall result as the cause It- 


self. What does speculation upon the origin of ideas 
amount to? But more of this, if Mr. Underwood 
cares to reply. H. J. CHASE, 


P. S.— The above la written under the impression 
that sensationalism, as expounded by Locke, and 
othera, leads atralght to fatallam, is le what I 
have been taught. On my own account, I have 
formed the opinion that the opposite theory of the 
origin of ideas (that they exist beforehand in the 
mind and are aroused into activity by experience) 
leads to precisely the same result. For effect depends 
for existence just as much upon occasion as It does 
upon cause. If you think the last conclusion ridicu- 
lous, please throw this Into the меш, ie 


h— — — — — 
REMINISCENCES OF HENJ. HALLOWELL. 


The besutlful reminiscence concerning Benjamin 
Hallowell, by A. G. Riddle, tendered in NDEX 
of October il, was very grateful to my feelings, I 
knew friend Hallowell well, and was a frequent re- 
cipient of his beautiful and highly philosophical 
letters. He was & man of great scope of mind and 
breadth of thought, and was а free religioniat in the 
full acceptation of the term. He waa a man of des 
and fervent faith,—a faith that worked by love and 
wisdom and truth, Faith other than this he con- 
sidered irrelevant. In в letter dated in 1873, he thus 
writes: “Тһе practical truth 18, we must pray in ac- 
tion; live religion; put our own shouldera to the 
wheel, and then call on Hercules toald our exertions. 
We must have unwav faith in God, and faith in 
man as the child of » whom he has made but 
little lower than the angels, and will crown with 
glory and honor, if only we coóperate with his gra- 
clous purposes and strive to serve him in his way, 
2t ours, Then will our aspirations become fnspira- 


He once told me of an Orthodox minister desiring 
that he should render an account of his faith, to 
whom he replied as follows: This is a manifestation 
of the spirit of God graciously imparted to the soul 
of every rational, accountable being, which, if 
humbly and faithfully regarded and obeyed, will lead 
such вош Into all truth necessary for its present well- 
being and its everlasting salvation." 

Thus Benjamin Hallowell was a believer, and a 
follower too, of that “true light which ligbteth my 
man that cometh {nto the world," He belleved wi! 
Socrates that the soul was modelled after the eternal 
idea of the true, the good, and the beautiful. With 


Paul that this was “the first-born of many brethren,” 
Or in other language, that the @ priori law of causal- 
ity acts within us as the law of our being and intel- 
lect, depending not altogether on experience, because 
as d law à priort, it еее all expertence, making 
experience possible. в was much Interested In the 
circulation of a book entitled Christ the Spirit, by 
Gen. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, In в letter to me he 
states: "This work gives a more connected, consist- 
ent, elevated, spiritual, and practical view of the 
Scriptures, than any other I have been favored to 
meet with, and its author removed nothing from 
Christianity but its superstition and ita idolatry. He 
brings into greater prominence Christ, the Spirit of 
God, the divine attribute, manifest іп all ages in the 
soul and conduct of man throughout humanity. 
which is the universal eternal Christ, the wisdom of 
God and the power of God, in which the true friend 
believes and trusts.” 

Benjamin Hallowell was а man whom the trath 
had made free. He was a lover of freethought, and 
herein I again quote from a letter written 2 mo., 25th, 
1877: “In the calculus, it sometimes becomes neces- 

in the solution of a problem to integrate between 
limits; but in the search for truth, fn the expression 
of a truth, there must be no limit; the mind must 
be FREE.” Davip NEWPORT, 

ABINGTON, Pa., 10 mo., 11th, 1877, 


— — . ỹ—— 
COMPARISON AND DISCHIWINATION. 


At the Ministers’ Institute held at Springfield, Oct. 
8, and following days, Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, of 
Portland,'ex-President of Harvard College, read а 
paper on Erasmus Darwin, In the course of which he 
сгійсівед the poet's famous grandson as follows :— 

„There are two opposite faculties of mind enjoyed 
by men in differant degrees. One is the power of 
observing likenesses and resemblances, the other the 
talent of detecting differences and making nice dls- 
criminations. Charles Darwin has an intellect in 
which the former power predominates, He assumes 
that Ls ocr have me what they are by processes 
of infinitesimal chan and modification acting 
through vast oda of time; and he sete species of 
similar forms into lines of graded connection, Now 
he may be wrong here; for although in the present 
state of knowledge we may be able to see but few 
and small differences between two species, yet numer- 
ous and wide distinctlons may really exist, which 
keener and closer observation in the future may die- 
close. Language and definition so lag behind 
thought and perception that many differences about 
which common-sense makes no mistake, our ecientific 
classifications cannot yet mark out. Prof. Asa Gray 
Bays that no botanical description of an oak can be 

ven in which that of a chestnut ie not included. 

et uneducated observation easily distinguishes be- 
tween oaks and chestnuts,” 

Rev. Dr. Hill did not broach the large questlon of 
Evolution, but seemed to think that ite à priori АП, 
ment, as giving most glory to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, was the strongest adducible; and that all 

posteriori Mp orem as yet brought forward were 
imperfect and inconclusive, G. I. 


WHILE testifying the other day before the high and 
T commission appointed by Congrees to inquire 
into the 8 Ban Francisco upon the Chinese 
queetion, Dr. Meares was asked by Senator Sargent 

‘if the disease existing amongst the Mongolians was 
the true leprosy of the Bible." To which he replied 
he didn't know, аз “medical men were not in the 
habit of consulting the Bible sa authority upon dis- 
eases.” The discomfiture of the worthy senator may 
be better imagined than described. The reply was 
well-timed and admirable. It was an argument 
clothed in exquisite satire. The question that drew 
{t forth was,in truth, a very falr specimen of the 
prejudice which is artfully instilled into the minds 
of the ignorant against the Chinese. The poor fel- 
lows bave hitherto walked about our streets with thla 
disease, and have entered our hospitals with it, and, 
deplorable as It ів, and indeed all di are, yet no 
serious consequences have arisen to our people 
tbrough ita presence here. But then it may be made 
а bugaboo of. Attach to it an awe-inspiring Biblical 
name and origin, and it instantaneously becomes a 
worse acarecrow to certain people here than does the 
banshee woman to them elsewhere; whilst it would 
bein reality no more substantial. Very much more 
worthy of Obristian statesman would It be to propose 
the cure of the disease, rather than use it аз а means 
to frighten ignorant people. If tbe commission will 
Inquire as to ita curabiity, they will be aceompltsh- 
Ing & beneflcent, humanitarian work, and, before 
they are through, ma positi astonish опг medicos 
at the amount of — information revealed, The 
disease la by no means unknown or confined to the 
Chinese. Norway there were, in 1856, as many 
as two thousand eight hundred and fifty advanced 
cases of it; by sclentific treatment then commenced, 
the number of cures soon amounted to forty per cent. 
of the whole, and since then an average of fifty-six 
of the worst cases is cored annually, whilst the 
spread of the disease has been absolutely stopped,— 
San Francisco News Letter. d 


THe Mormon theology, as expounded by Joseph 
Smith and perfected by Brigham Young, Is в fantas- 
tle compound of doctrines and practices borrowed 
from almost every form of religion the world has 
known. Mr. J. Н, Beadle, 1 a resident of Utah, 
in а book on the Mormons published some years ago, 
says: They are Christians in their belief In the New 
Testament and the mission of Christ; Jews In their 
temporal theucracy, tithing, and belief ín prophecy; 
Mohammedans in regard to the relations of the sexes 
and Voudoos, or Fetichists, in thelr witchcraft, good 
and evil spirits, falth-doctoring and auperatition. 


From the Buddhists they have stolen their doctrines 
of apotheosis and development of gods; from the 


Greek mythology, their loves of the immortala and 
spirits. They have blended the Ideas of many na- 
ons of polythelsts, and made the whole consistent 


by ontdolng the materialists," The active conflict 
golng on between the various Christian sects at the 
time Joseph Smith proclaimed a new revelation, 
seems to have led to his borrowing & variety of con- 
troverted doctrines from sources immediately at band. 
Thus the Mormon theology takes from the Metho- 
dista their ‘‘witness of the Spirit" ; from the Disci- 
ples their first principles”; from the Presbyterians 
their “universal suffrage"; from the Second Advent- 
Ista their belief In the speedy coming of Christ's king- 
dom; and from the Catholics their doctrine of an in- 
allible head of the Church. In their faith that onl 
a small portion of mankind will fal! of ultimate вај- 
vation the Mormons are almost Universalists; and in 
their idea of the nature of Christ they might be 
called Unitarians. Their notion that unseen powers 
roduce non manifestatlons on earth brings them 
n accord with the modern Spiritualists, and thelr 
bellef in evil spirits allies them with the ancient Man- 
icheans,—N. Y. Tribune, 


DEEP ARE THE WILES of the Jesuit, and wary 
must he be who would avold him. "There is in Eng- 
land an Evangelical paper called the Rock, whose 
editor buckles on his armor and writes to hia confec- 
tloner to supply him with comfita free from crosses, 
Candy in the cruciform shape he guards against as a 
Satanic and, if It len't superfluous to add, Jesnitical 
device for luring young and confiding souls to Popery. 
The confectioner, good easy man, is not во deeply 
alarmed as his customer, though, to the possible de- 
struction of some unsuspecting family who will have 
to take more than its share of crosses, the papistic 
devices are omitted.from the package sent to the 
Rock office, Still, the candy-man is sensible that, 
under certain conditions, the cruciform sweets are 
liable to send a young and Innocent child into the 
arms of the Scarlet Woman, I have bad many 
thoughts about these enclosures," says the conscien- 
tious Christian confectloner, as to whether they 
might Sonir ба. tendency 5 рорегу; bnt I — 
think there {а danger, as are simply regard 
by the children аз an 8 The editor of the 
Rock devotes a solemn paragraph to che subject mat- 
ter of this correspondence. ‘‘We are," says ho, 
“quite at the mercy of our confectioner, ing to 
the whim of the moment. Thie matter will have to 
be thoronghly probed." While such zealous, thought- 
fal men are guarding the liberties of the world, it is 
safe from the aggressions of -the papacy. Let it 
sweep back the cursed tide of cruciform candies and 
all will be well.—Cincinnati Telegraph. 


— T ꝶc—•³. 

GEORGE ODGER, the English working-man and 
radical who died lately, deserves a kindly mention b 
Americans, Profeasor Fawcett sald at his fan 
that one eminent service which Mr. Odger had ren- 
dered to his countrymen onght never to be forgotten, 
Atonetime it had seemed likely that England was 
about to commit a crime which would have branded 
her with indelible disgrace. It had seemed some 
fourteen years that this country, with ita tra- 
ditional love of freedom, was abont to throw in its 
lot with the slave-owners of the Southern States, and 
to refuse its sympathy to those struggling for free- 
dom in the North. It was in that hour of crisis he 
had first known George Odger, who then had done а 
noble work: for no one had more influenced the dé- 
cision of working-men, who, to thelr immortal honor, 
when other people with ter advantages went 
wrong, kept true to the traditions of Engliehmen, and 
never wavered for a moment in their allegiance to 
the cause of the North. He remembered going some 
fourteen years ago with John Stuart Mil! to a meet- 
ing at St. James's Hall, called by the Trade Union- 
ists of London to sympathize with the cause of the 
North. Mr. Mill said that it was such eloquence as 
he had never heard, and never expected to hear 
again; but he went on to make this significant re- 
mark of one whose early education had been neg- 
lected: ‘‘I never knew that the cause of the No 
could be put so forcibly till I heard the speech of that 
working-man," meaning George Odger.—N. Y. Tri- 
bune, March 26, 1877. 


оер 

THE Tribune has been examining the books of the 
county register to ascertain how many and what 
chure in this city are mortgaged. It finds mert- 
gages on fifty-three churches on record, representing 
the startling total of $2,367,886. But this probably 
does not fully represent the debts which the churches 
have incurred. There are, doubtless, many owing 
various amounts which are not secured by mo . 
'The total of these debts may reach two or three һип- 
dred thousand dollars, so that the zum which the 
churches of New York city owe amounts to upward 
of two and a half million dollars. The fifty-three 
churches named in the Tribune's list belong to seven 
denominations. The Presbyterians have the heaviest 
load, $709,000; next are the Reformed өөң 
with $644,000; then the Protestant Episco 
churches, with $453,000; the Roman Catholic, with 
$229,000; the Baptist, with $212,000; the Methodist, 
with $79,000; and the Lutheran, with $44,886. The 
largest amount owed by aeingle church is that set 
against "the Reformed Protestant Dutch Charch’’: 
viz., $471,000; the Phillips (Presbyterian) Church 
owes $250,000; the Church of the D les (Co 
tlonal), $189,000; the Church of the Puritans (ons 
byterlan), $155,000; the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
(Protestant Episcopal), $137,000; and the Memorial 
(Presbyterian), $130,000, The Tribune also ‘aacer- 
taina that nearly all of these debts have been incurred 
in enlarging or rebuilding church-edifices, and not 
for purposes of charity or the Increase of salaries, 
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who will distribute t, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred copies. 


No1L—The God of Seltenes, by Р. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show tbe real influence of 
modern science upon the idea» of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


nd No, 13.—1s H.omaniem Heal Christian- 


ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 conta; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

No. on the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 13 copies 50 canta. 


No. 14—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itaelf 

are inadequate; and that в new conceptien 
of it, based on the Law of Evolation, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
coples $1.00. 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in tbe ind 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Fres Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prag- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
noationalinstitntions of the United States, 
The Church must give placo to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
в great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belicves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of а valuable leading pa 
per or esssy of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present bigh 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; апа such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the ooun- 
try. The most libera! terms are offered. 


TEHNS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol» 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sonder’s risk, 
unless forwarded by-cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
Мо, 231/Washington Street, Boston. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTHRTAINMENTS. T 
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IN. DICATION OF THOMAS 
PAINE 47 — s Beply to the New york 
o nest— and Unanswerable! 


па — = 
Just what e ral wants, Only 25 ta. 
Address K О. WALKER, Box 00, Plorenes, lows, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Olassical School, 


The emp mid school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day 1 for both sexes mn пера 
EDNESDAY, Sept, 19, 1877, Жог 


and information apply to ' 
ML 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX for 


L^ 8 7 6. 


Complete for the Oentennial Year, are now 


(CHRISTIANITY AND INFI- 
DELITY! 


А 0180088109 BETWEEN 


Вет. G. H. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. М. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker, 


BUBJECTS DISCUSSED: 


Part I. The Relative Bervices of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 


Part IL The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Bolence. 

Part III. Is there a stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 


А thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mal! for One 
Dollar. Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 
Usber, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


(incorporated under the laws of Mass.) 


THIS SOCIETY presenta the simplest and 
cheapest method for makine provieion for 
the es of members in the event of de- 
censo, that has ever been offered to the pub- 
не. 

The membership may include nearly all 
persons of both sexes, who are not intem- 

rate or of feeble condition, but will be 
Bividea into three classes, viz. : — 

Class No. l,—For sound, temperate per- 
sons. 

Class No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
stainers. 

Olass No. 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend daily to 
their usual avocations, 

This arrangement is equitable for all, and 
the expense the same D anter either class. 
Applications are now recélved daily. Send 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become members 
will please send thelr full address to the Beo- 
retary, or apply to noarest Agent. 

mis—both Ladies and Gentlomen 
mre wanted a» Canvassers im every 
Town and Village. 
GEO. KEMPTON, Secretary, 
Naw BEDFORD, 


FROTRHIN GHAM'S WORKS. 


хр at the purchaser's expense. Price 
& ,Inadvance, Address THE INDEX, 231 
aahington Street, Boston, 


IS8 DEVEREUX' BOARD- 
ING AND DAY BOHOOL FOR YOUNG 
OHILDREN, at I 


LADIES AND 


1877. 

to the following gentlemen: Rev. 

Dewey, Sheffield, .; Мг, A. C. Richards, 

Irvin N.Y.; Mr. H. R. Bishop, Irving- 
.; Mr. John E. Williams, Pres, Met. 

Nat. Bank, N.Y m. H. Orton, Pres 


W. U. Telegraph. Co., N. T.; Mr. Moses Н, 
Grinnell, N.Y. 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought, 
EDITED BT 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ben t-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
— Post- Oo order, for $3.80. т 


QUTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 
By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTHINGHAM, T5 conta. 

A clear and effective presentation of what 
is known ва Rationalism in lon in an 
analysis, ыг admiror of acknow. 

nius, of Ше life and work of one 
eading teachers, 


«А brilliant and appreciative ossay."— 
Boston Post. 

“Radical ideas are here form and 
expressed lu a strong, clear тарану =н 
Christian, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
© ast Washington йе, Boston. d 


its 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
say. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 


INDE 
RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
A BOOE. ' 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
pes for the learning, mental honesty and 
в їп the statement of his convictions, 
m by the author, and for the essen- 
his 


integrity and philanthropic tendency of 
spi E" pred ‘Republican. 


„A profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly, reflected patlently....It is a model of 
scholarly culture and of finished and yigor- 
ous style. — Boaton Globe. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKER. 
M oo D 
: О. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
12:0, де, 


THE CHILD'8 BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Sunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST OREED, AND OTHEE Dis- 
OOURSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes," bnt fall of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men, 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
RAT With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. чта eiia and thought a gu- 
perior book, and interest alike young 
and old,""—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


extra, $1.50, in Ра 
r "| 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughta, expressed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it із bellevea 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the рг of liberal opinions 
in religion, wij) welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


Sent t-pald on raceipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 23! Washington Bt., Boston. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCLA- 
TION, 


with Bend to Office at Al Washington gt., Boston, Mans., 


for TRAOTS 

Frontispiece, Cloth, $1.00. . 
"A work of culture and taste; it will be L. тажата a o Ае dia " by 
М ten ta.; 


welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimest 
lessons of manhood E 


in the "npe language 


one hundred, ae 
II, TRRBIBLEAND ов, by John Weiss, 
III. Tun SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged editio: 
ТҮ. TRANSURNDENTALIAM, by e wd Par- 


of a child."—5 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. А 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alco 
garet Fuller, the Brook. 
nity, etc. Bvo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of the author, 82.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. Svo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes a four and a 


C 
(Bishop McQuaid) and by а Liberal 
American citien (Fie Abbot) (Two 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Feb, 13 


and 20, 1878. 
VI. How Вилл, We Keer BuUsDAY? An 


Answer in Four Parto: 1. Sunday in 


Sunday. By Charles K. ipple 
Minot J. Savage, Charles Е, Pratt, 


Nos. II. IV., V., VI., 10 ots, noh; ten 
tor 60 ota, ; e : 


t 
сап be studied with equal advantage b 
friend and foe," z 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study | REASON AnD REVELATION, by M.. J. Potter, 

in à Primitive Christianity, lilustrating ihe 2 Бу (Ten for 60 сїз.; one hundred, 
ө Importance е Mensianic Idea M 

е New Testament, a as the sey to the de- he — тип 2 N 

onto Stoch, Fl. from Judaism. | each; for 1816 and (1740 cents; four for 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


d Ар 9 EXLIOION, 
а volum. essays and rosses 
THE INDEX 201 Washington St., Boston. " ai 


senting the F. R. A, platform. §150. 


А. COMPLETE 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be 


ready for delivery at this Office. Bent by |у 


A CHEAP O F F ER. SEND ONE DOLLAR 


SET of INDEX TEACTS, 
mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of $0 CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 251 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 


Religion and Science, 


Ву Јони WILLIAM DmArEE. For sale at this 
Price—One dollar and seventy-five 
ddress THE 


A INDEX, 

No. 221 Washington Street, Boston, 

SINGLE VOLUMES OF "THE 
INDEX 


for the 1871 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vois. 2, 2,0, 0, and T) ca 
cation 


at this Ойое 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
—or— 
THOMAS PAINE. 


iste in one volum: 
Beason," the ч 


and con! 


.00. 
A ЕХ, 
Dt Washington Street, Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS, 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) “ ERZIEHUNOPMBLAETTER," 
monthly, per year, $2.12. 

(English) “Тнк New EDUCATION," a 
monthly tract for parenta and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 50 cents. 

(English) The "New Education” Tmaors, 
Nos. land 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, of assorted) sent to amy address on 
receipt of в Scent stamp. 


ed GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTEB, 
"W.H.BPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
Ж. K ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 


and will be mailed postpaid to any address 


on reoeipt of price. Single Photographs, 26 

oents esch; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 

graphs, 81.50. 
Address 


" THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Maas. 


А EOFULAR LITERARY PA- 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A Monthly Review of Literature. 


81.50 PEB YEAR. 
The low price of the LITERARY WORLD 
puta it wi the reach of all. 


The LrTXRAEY WORLD ів now in its eighth 
ne and has won а МЕҢ pn among the 
lterary authorities o erica, It із the 
only monthly periodical in the country de- 
voted exclualvely to books, is comp n- 
Sbeolutely’ independent in ite Judgmonts. 
а ute ndependen udgments. 
Its usefulness to all who are interested in 
literature is conclusively shown by the fol- 
lowing testimonials from the most eminent 
literary judges. 


We do not know of any publication that 
ves во much Valuable information and 
onest criticlam of books in so compact and 
срезу form as this.. . It deserves a wide 
circulation, and all interested in books and 
literature will find ita buy: of great ad- 
vantage.— Manchester (V. Н.) Daily Mirror. 
It із now а journal which neither the reet 
of the literary world, nor hardly any one 
«1ле who із anybody of апу consequence, can 
very well do without, Its purpose, plan, 
preparation alike entitle it to a hearty 
and substantia! welcome.— The South, 


Е.Н. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
BOX 1183, BOSTON. 
ЕР" Specimen copies sent frot. 


815, and Bent b at the 
archaser’s expense, Address THE INDEX, th 


For a handsome Certificate of Memberabip 


па an 
ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TwxsrY-FIVE DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more effi t assistanc to 
the National Liberal n than by making 
themselves Annual or Life Members of it. 


The follo extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the Nations! Libera] League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

ARTIOLE IV.—Any person who shall Ray 
one dollar into the tress shall be entitle: 
to в certificate, signed by the President and 
Boo as an annual member of the Na- 


tional League. An rmon who 
shall pay twenty-five бойм ur mors into 

е trenzury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-merober. All the реггопв 


the Centennial Con- 
Constitution 


te V.—. . . All charter-members 
and life-cznember» of the National Liberal 
from ota] auxiliary Libéral Leagues organ. 
тото а r ès о — 
ized im acoardance with thee provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Congre, 
Annus) members of the National 

League shall be entitled to seat’, but not to 
voten, In the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
281 Washington Street, Boston, 


О R G А NIZEI 


CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal 


tarring tion by 


the privilege of . һу 
five йе! in the Annua! Con, of tha 
Natio Liberal League, will be promptly 
sent on application, sccording to the follow- 
ing provisione of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIHERAL 
LEAGUES. . 


AxTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often ag receive 
a written anre signed by ten or more 

ns and accompanied by ten dollars, to 
це а 9 the formation of a local 


e. 
— auxiliary Liberal 
e ro EO under charters ianed by 
the d of Directors shall be absolu 
independent in the administration of 

own local affairs, The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordíal 
fellowship and effcient codperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual an communics- 
tions of the of Direators, hall possess 
no more authority or influence over tham 
chan Uos in The ого Wisdom of the words 

ven. 

ARTIOLB XVI.— local auxiliary - 
eral League organi: in accordance with 
the р of this Constitution shal! be 
entitled to send ita President and Secre- 

and three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Oharters are n on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal 

they will, if tas ,make a fine 
ornament for any > 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CIBCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 ° 
entitled, TM 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 
contains: 

1. Pararorio ADDEESS of the National 
ынна League to the people of the United 

3. Onrer RESOLUTIONS of the 1 

8. PROTEST of the ar. against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONSTITUTION and Liat of Officers. 

Б. ExTEAOT9 from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This is the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the gat impending contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school DU 
tion, It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTEB, and has been published грошу 
for gratuitous distribution by earuest frien 
of State Beo: n. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, ав an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
— and postage, on the follo 


FIVE RED 

ONE THOUSAND " 
N. B.—P of over 100 copies will be 

sent b e the pur- 


7 
kress NATIONAL aon 


Address 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Bingle Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 413. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N.X., ОСТ. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPABATION OF OHUROH AND STATE, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable tazation of chureh property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
Uc appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the same general end. 

2 NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION тив BASIS OF UNIVERSAL 
BorrRAGRINTBHISSEOULAS& EEPOSLIO: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain a thoroughly secularized pub- 
Ис school system, and to permit no child within its limits 
to grow up withoat a good elementary education, 

N. B.—Tue nomination of candidates upon the above 
platform was postponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

3. We demand that the employment of chaplains In Con- 
grees, in State Legislatures in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
publlo money, shall be discontinued. 

. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 

Б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religions festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

б. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
1аһәй, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in Ita stead. 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re_ 
posled. 

8. Wo demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
^Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not oniy in the Oonstitations of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 


whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
oommistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 
— 1 — — — 


The above is the platform of Tam INDEX, во far as the 
— is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
‚бап be justly or trathfully held responsi- 
bie for it without bis or ita explicit approval. 
FRANCIB X. ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE: 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 9, 1876. 

Resolved, That we acoept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Hahed in its columns and claim mo control or influence in 
its general editoria) management. 


GLIMPSES. 


Мв. L. W. BILLINGSLEY, the Nebraska member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
League, has appointed hie four associates on the 
State Sub-committee as follows: N. W. Smalls, of 
Fremont, Fulton Gault, of North Platte, H. W. 
Parker, of Beatrice, and W. E. Copeland, of Lincoln. 

SIGNATURES to the Religions Freedom Amend- 
ment petition have been received as follows since our 
last acknowledgment: from Mr. J. W. Frank, Dysart, 
Towa, 68; from Mr. C. F. Gard, Greeley, Col., 59; 
from Mr. W. K. Smalley, St. Albans, Vt., 29; from 
Mr. W. U. Dame, Brentwood, N.Y., 15; from Rev. 
L. K. Washburn, Chelsea, Mass., 81; from Mr. John 
Ahrens, Longview, Ark., 28; from Mr. W. Н. Crow- 
ell, Jefferson, O., 40. Total thus far received —8,891. 

DisPATCHES from Panama not long since stated 
that an attempt was made September 29 at San Pe- 
dro Jacopllas, near the Mexican frontier, to aasas- 
sinate President Barrios of Guatemala Не was at- 
tacked while driving by а priest named Felix Pajea, 
who fired а revolver at him. The first shot missed, 
and before the second could be fired Barrlos seized 
the assassin and struggled for the posseasion of hia 
weapon. The President's body-servant at that mo- 
ment entered the door, and, seeing the priest still en- 
deavoring to fire the revolver, shot him dead. Barrios 
had just quelled & slight outbreak near the border, 
started by a party of Mexican brigands and dissatis- 
fied Indians, of whom seven or elght were killed and 
в number taken prisoners, but pardoned, Pajes was 
supposed to be the instigator of the outbreak.” 

A '"UNITABIAN' addressed this note to the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune recently : ''Among the agencies 
to be employed in relieving the Third Unitarian 
Church of ita financia] embarrassments, the Rev. 
Mr. Herford (if correctly reported in your Monday's 
paper) cites faith, prayer, and courage. Being of the 
Unitarian household of faith, I had hoped that senti- 
ments of this kind among our order were among the 
things of the past,—obsolete. They savor too much 
of ‘Tabernacle’ doctrine. Potatoes are made to grow 
by putting them Into the ground, and then after, 
tilling. This planting and tilling is called work. 
This is the only way potatoes ever were known to be 
produced, and by the same natural process сһпгеһ- 
debts are paid. Faith, prayer, and courage never 
yet grew a potato or pald а charch-débt, and it never 
wil Let us hopa that among Unitarians, if not 
among other Christian sects, the use of sentimental 
gush or nonsense of this character is near at an end.“ 

Tue LIVERPOOL Mercury some time since pub- 
lished this droll account of “A Ritualist Curate’s 
Apology”: The Sussex Daily News says that the 
Rev. E. G, Watson, who was for twelve years a curate 
at Christ Church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, and who has 
left the Church of England, has published a printed 
‘apology respectfully addressed to the clergy and 
congregations of Christ Church and St. John’s, St. 
Leonard's-on-Ses,' The writer commences: ‘My dear 
friends, acquaintances, and enemies, and gives nu- 
merous ressons why he went over to the enemy's 
lines.’ In the course of his apology occurs the fol- 
lowing: ‘I assure you I felt the humbug of the thing 
so bitterly that more than once when we were ploualy 
walking down the church singing,— 

м Fo — not йумо, 


Ae in mun x An» n dootrine, 
One in chari 


І was on the point of flinging my book at the ооу»! 
heads, and leaving you then and there.“ 

Ir 18 STATED that "Father Cruci, editor of the 
Civita Catholica, & prominent Jeauit, has been ex- 
pelled from the order for maintaining that the tem- 
poral power is not necessary to the well-being of the 
Church. The question involved, it will be observed, 
is ‘the well-being of the Charch’; not Ita authority 
nor Ita supremacy. It would seem that upon such a 


question some difference of opinion might be allowed. 
The view of the obnoxious editor and priest is not 
hostile to the Church, nor in any sense constructively 
disloyal. He believes, evidently, in rendering unto 
Cæsar the things that are Cæsars, and unto God 
the things that аге God's. It la held by his oppo- 
nents, however, that the temporal power—that lo the 
things that are CWear - belongs to the Church, as 
well as the spiritual power. Father Cruci is an emi- 
nent Catholic; and, until now, an eminent Jesuit. 
It la not to be presumed that he stands alone in his 
Church or his order, among its thinkera and scholars, 
opposed to the temporal power. The enlightened as 
well as the common-sense of the world rejects the 
assumption of temporal authority by any church or 
religious body whatever," 

IT I8 AMUSING to see the tables turned in this way, 
as described by the New York Tribune: The hea- 
then are organizing foreign missione for the conver- 
sion of Christians. The Hindus of the sacred city 
of Bensres have founded a soclety for the propaga- 
tion of Brabminism among the Christians of Aus- 
tralla, An eminent Brahmin of the name of Sur- 
adechi, а man of great authority, has recently been 
visiting some of the English colonies, and while 
travelling in Australia, was sppalled and grieved at 
the fearful prevalence of drunkenness among the 
Christians. On returning to India he called together 
a number of thoughtful Brahmins, to whom he com- 
municated his glowing zeal to do something for the 
salvation of their degraded fellow-men and fellow- 
subjects in Australia." The only perfect remedy, he 
considered, would be the conversion of these Christ- 
ians to a better and purer faith. A large sum was 
collected for the pious and benevolent enterprise, 
And some of the Brahmins declared their willingness 
to devote themselves to tbe work, and to spend and 
be spent ín this humane and holy cause. Suradschi 
is now engaged in translating fitting passages from 
the Vedas Into the English tongue, for the use of the 
missionaries.” 

ESPECIAL ATTENTION ia Invited to the meeting of 
the Tompkins County Libera! League, nt Ithaca, 
N. T., after the adjournment of the Rochester Con- 
gress. The list of members contains the names of 
eleven Professors, presumably all of them In Cornell 
University, The addresses of Professor Oliver and 
of Mr. Giles B. Stebbins ought to give abundant as~ 
surance that the Congress has made a deep impres~ 
sion on the very best class of our citizens, Despite 
the injudiclous utterances of some of the speakers, 
which were as much regretted by us as by any опе, 
it is most encouraging to see that such cultured, 
intelligent, and high-minded listeners as Professor 
Oliver (Mr. Stebbins was not present at the Congress) 
were disposed to rate Individual Indlecretlons at their 
true magnitude, and not to lose sight of the unspeak- 
able moral importance and greatness of the move- 
ment itself. No brave heart will be daunted in the 
least by the absurd and exaggerated consequence 
attributed by some critics to the mere effervescence of 
long repressed feeling on the part of some who have 
for years been subjected to public contumely on ac- 
count of their honest beilef. These very speakers 
uttered no mean or cruel or dastardly words, such as 
charging. “immorality” on all who differed from 
them, as Christians too often do; thelr zeal in behalf 
of unpopular opinions would have been accounted 
honorable, if they had been twice as enthusiastic in 
advocating the popular creed, and, although they 
stepped pretty hard on our own most tenderly cher- 
ished convictions, we felt not a particle of resent- 
ment on that account. It is the extreme of ungen- 
erosity to raise a senseless clamor over such minor 
matters, as some have done; and we ahould scorn to 
disown anybody who speaks a valiant word for free- 
dom, His is a petty soul who cannot "er: much 
to the spirit of liberty! ; 
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Cinctam Я 

Truth Seeker," New Fork, 

"Jewish Times," New York, 
Thorndike, 


Secretary. 
W. H. HAKLEN. .. . . . . I Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary. 
Miss JANE P. ТІТООМВ................. 142 Chandler Siu Boajon. 


Treasurer, 
J. A. J. WILOOX.......... „8 Perüberton Square, Во 


Board of Directors. у 
Е.Е. ABBOT. W. H. HAMLEN. 
J. A. J, WILCOX. H. L. GREEN, 
D. G. CRANDON. 
Executive Committee. 


РАТИТЕ J. H. HALLEY, Selma. 
Arkaneaz . .... JOHN AHRENS, Monticello. 
California MOULINEAUX, San ce. 
Colorado... DAVID Т. BEALS, renada. 
Connecti W. BALDWIN, Bridgeport. 
Delaware. EFS D. GLT, Greenville. 
Florida... T. D. 8IDDIXG8. Е 
Georgia DR. A. A. BELL, Madison. 
Illinois. ERNST PRUBBING, ©мгаўо, 
Jndiana. UNDERWOOD, IJndianapolts. 
. A с. Өе аера J. О. MIOBENER, Adel. 
Kansas AENSWORTH, Fort Scott. 
Kentucky. eee . nennen ne B. B. OLARE, Witronville. 
Tan R8ON BENTLEY, New Orisans. 

nE M. A. BLANOHARD, Portland. 
Maryland, J. в. ROBERGL, Now Morte, 
BUTT to)? See 2 W. H. SAYWARD, А 
еса D. O. HAUX RURAT, Balile Creet. 
Minnesota B. Влвавтт, Minneapolis. 
pes J. 8. BOYDRN, St. Lows. 
Nebrasta L. W. BILLINGSLEY, Lincoln. 
New Ha 2e WILLIAM LITTLE, Manchester, 
New York. „е hairman), Sala: а, 
Norm Са Arren, 
ОМмо....... ABE, Cleveland. 
Oregon Humboldi Basin. 
Pennayl WIN, Lamesville. 
Rhode [sand GEORGE Lewis, Providence. 
ошл ULLER, Columba 
Tenwessce., K. E. H. PIRRON, Chattanooga. 
mon MAGLOR- 
Virginia Hoolt, 
West Virginia. ESOR. 
T G. BPENCER, Milwaukee. 
Patoja «базе?» 2 . D. Р, WILOOX, УаяА!оп. 
District of bia W. Н. DOOLITTLE, Washington. 
emat W. FERGUSON, P. 


. . гооо . 
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Finance Committee. 
D. G. NN 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


To which Charters have been i1eeued by the 
National Libera] League. 


LINCOLN, NEBEASKA.—President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
Dr. А.В, von Manafelde. 

Issued to L. W. Billingsley, D. A. Cline, A. B. von 
Manafelde, Julius Phisterer, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
Copeland, Benj. F. Fisher, Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 
G. E. Ohurcb, and others. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS,—[Officers not теройәй,] 

Issued to А. W. Cadman, Mrs, D. M. Cadman, 8. W. 
Sample, David Prince, E. A. Nance, С, H. Dunbrack, 
W. ackman, Jennie . Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie B. 
Hammond, and others. 

PHILADRLPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, —FProsldent, Carrio B. Kil- 
gore; Becretary, — Bobrer. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Liberal League. 

; Wmoonsin.— President, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch, 

Issued to Anton Braasch, Fred, Claussen, J. Runge, 

Jr., Louis Zander, 8, Damon, Ferd. Heyroth, Lo 
roth, Fred, Zander, Fred, Halberg, Ernst Clusen, and 
Fred, Braasch, 
: CHELSEA, Massaonverrrs.—President, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Secretary, J. H. W. T А 
Issued to the President and on behalf of 

the Chelsea Liberal m 

KTON, CALiFORNIA.—[Üfficers not вазар. 

ыы thn о.о Ws prona ут Ores 

T. Hudson, 3 ams, W. F. Freeman, J. Grun- 
Alke, J. Harrison, T. C. Mallon, А. F. Lochead, and 


DENVER, | ae em ala ac Oraon Brooks; Secretary, 


* tton, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver, 
Pame › Boston.—President, John B. Verity; Secre- 
tary, Robert Cooper. 

Issued to Horace Seaver, J. Р, Mendum, Elizur 
Wright, B, F. Underwood, David Kirkwood, James 
Harris, Ө. H. Foster, Н. Р. Hyde, Robert Cooper, S. R. 
Urbino, John 8. Verity. 

кашк — Yous.—President, J. M. Jones; Secretary, 
‚ С. Everson. 

Issued to J. М. Jones, C. C. Everson, Н! M. North, 

A. R. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B, Keeler, J, J, White, 

R. H. Sherman, Henry Gardner, Bamhe! Созай, an 


Ohal 
Si Warren Avenue, Boston, 
231 Washington St., Boston. 


others. 
Bo8TON, MASSACHUBETT8.—President, F. E, Abbot; Secre- 
tary, Mies J, P, Titcomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass. 


Intolerant Arianism o: 


Bedel, Miles C. Beach, W. R. Norris, R. H. Armstrong, 
R. W. B. Johnson, E. M. Brown, G, L. Harceron, Philip 


Sewall. 
CaTTARAUDGUS COUNTY, New YORK.—President, Н. L. 


ued to the sident an tary on beha'f of 
tbe Cattaraugus County Liberal ue. 
New HAYEN, CONWEOTIOUT,—[Officers not — ww 
lssued to В, M. Sherman, W. W. Stow, F. A. Her- 
mence, T. Е. Hamilton, D. M. Hamilton, W. F. Hop- 
son, E. R. Whiting, E. E. Seaman, A. G. Harrison, 
В. F. P. Shepard, and othe 


гв, 
BT. JOSEPH, MISSOURI—President, P. V. Wise; Secretary, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Bt. Joseph Liberal 
New YORE, NEW YORK.— dent, Hugh B. Brown; Bec- 
агу, ‘A. L. Rawson. 


rer 

Issued to T. B. Wakeman, Henry Evans, A. L. Raw- 
son, Hugh B. Brown, E. Langerfeld, D. B. Plumb, O. E. 
Browning, Mrs. Eliz Erving, Miss E. W. McAdams, 
Mrs. O. Е. Langerfeld, on bebalf of the Society af Hu- 


. New Tonk. — President, Mra. Amy Post; Boc- 

retary, Willet Ж. Post. 
Issued to Benj, G Mrs. Amy Post, eL К. 
arker 


Post, Emily О. Beebe, Dr. Bherman, Mrs, B 
Clement Austin, Wm. Н. Gibbs, Dr. C. D, Dake, an 


ers. 
TomPains COUNTY, NEW Yorx,— President, Dr. John 
Winslow; Seoretary, Myron E, Bishop. 
Issued to O. W. Ames, Wm. A. Anthony, Geo. Arnold, 
M, Е, Bishop, H. Bool, W. Dennis, Isaac Flagg, B. W. 
Frankin, G: Gardner, W. Hutchins, and others. 


ued k, Mre, Louisa Southworth, B. 
White, W. A. Madison, S. E. Adams, Daniel R. Tilden, 
W. Galen smith, Walter F. Johnson, Thomas Jones, 
and Mrs. M, B. Ambler. 


F. B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 
which have кетесе: to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.) 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1, 


Вкоттох 1,—Nelther Congress nor any State shali make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular formof religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religſous bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either — or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of ару seot or religious body, ог of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
a horof the press, ог the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 


of grievances, 

Весттом 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a aaa to any office or 
public trust, in any State, No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or hor rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ualified for the rmance of any public or pri- 
yate dot, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any с of law or equity, in бошой ерле of any ортана 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
Bhall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
Led to the support of any religious society or body of 
which be or she le not в voluntary member. 

SECTION 3,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any olvil division of any State 
от Territory, 8 levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 

ous sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religions order or sect shall be taught or inoulasted, 
or in w. amne rites ek be charity on or for " 
support, or 1n ‚ of any religious or purpose о; 
any nest, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
EOCTION ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


QUEER OrIGIN oF Womnps.—''Jet" derives its 
name from the Gatates, a river at Lycia, where was 
found tbe black stone which the French call agate, 
or jaet, which we abbreviate into jet. 

amphylla, a Greek lady, who compiled a history 
of the world in thirty-five little books, has given her 
name to pamphlet.“ 

"Punch and Judy" are the relics of an ancient 
mystery play, in which the actors were Pontius Pilate 
and Judas lacariot. 

“Dollar” is from the German thaler, which іа de- 
rived from Thal, the Valley of Joachim, in Bohemia, 
waard the silver works were situated that made this 
coln. 

“Bigot” Іа from Visigoth, in which the flerce and 

the NN conqueror of 
Spain has been handed down to infamy. 

„Humbug is from Hamburg; “a plece of Ham- 
burg news," was in Germany a proverbia] expression 
for false political rumors. 

“Exhort” and ''yeast" are from the same root, 
which signifies something boiling or overflowing. 

„Gas“ and “gust” have the same parentage. 

“Gauze” derives {ty name from Gaza, where it was 
first made, Silk was first made at Damascus, 

'"Tabby-cat" ів all unconscious that her name is 
derived from Atab, a famous street іп Bagdad, in- 
hablted by the manufacturers of ailken atuffs called 
Atabi, our taffety, the wavy markings of the watered 
АПКЕ resembling pussy'a coat. 


Іт 18 TOLD for a fact that a little flaxen-hatred boy 
of fiva years, who had passed the afternoon at the 
Boston Art Museum, looking upin his mother’s face, 
said: “If all the mammas, when they dle, turn into 
mummies, do all the papas turn Into puppies?” 


There was a few days since a very interesting and 
notable gathering of Unitarlans at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, It bore the name of the ‘‘Ministera’ 
Institute"; and, as suct, was the ofa 
new enterprise of the denomination of а specially 
commendable and signifidant character іп the line of 
progress, Its object, according to previous an- 
nouncement and representation at the time, was the 
consideration and examination of theology and re- 
ligion in the light of advanced knowledge and sci- 
ence,—to enable the younger minister vt tre boty, 
and those whose secluded sud Jess favored situations 
prevent them from into ready contact with 
the freshest currents of thought, to become ac- 

uainted with the conclusions of the elder and more 

avored, the results of their best schelarship, think- 
Ing ability, and veteran experience In respect to these 
wubjecta, and those of professional interest,—to 
school these younger men in the tactics necessary to 
contend with the new exigencies and trials of falth 
Incident to the intellectual transitions of the time. 

Ot 8 н и D^ to be exported that this puar- 
pose (unintentionally, perhaps, implying a dilemma) 
would bə fulfilled with that entire thoroughness, in- 
dependence of position, and freedom from al! the- 
Me ur bisa and compromises which unchurched 
and radical minds might insist upon. It was not to 
be expected that (broad, free, and even radical as 
might be the discussions, and were in the main, as 
we shall see) they should not be in some degree 
qualified and colored by a for denominational 
reputation for soundness of faith, and by that dread 
of unsoundness which has always been more or leas 
Characteristic of all Christian sects, Unitarians as 
well as others,—by professional training and preju- 
dices of which the genulne freethinker and truth- 
seeker knows nothing, and is, in consequence, un- 
affected, 

But with all due consideration of such influences 
as these, and much must be allowed for them In any 
like instance, the occasion was remarkable for the 
disposition evinced to front with more or less direct- 
ness the new sclentific views and tendencies; to sub- 
ject theology and Christian doctrines to the tests of 
the most advanced criticlam. It was remarkable as 
an {llastration of the steady, rapid, more and more 
potent, and in fact irresistible encroachment of sci- 
ence and modern enlightenment upon the Church. 
It indicated the gradus! recognition that theology 
can no longer successfully elude tbe lesues whi 
they ate thrusting upon it, and that it mast, in sqme 
clearly satisfactory and reasonable way, adjust itself 
to the positions which the leaders in the world of 
knowledge and thought are taking. It ts true that 
this was but reénacting what has often been witnessed 
in the course of religious hletory,— the sudden, 
eleventh-hour conversion when the fortunes of the 
day seem to be golug against them. 

'The course of science and religion has been like 
that of competitive runners for а prize. Religion 
has hitherto taken the lead, but now begins to per- 
veive that, euch is the speed of its rival, it is In 
danger of being beaten, if it does not halt and trans- 
form the race into а friendly walk side by side. But 
аё religion and science are of different origin and 
nature, and in their distinct character must be rivala, 
such а union cannot permanently exist without the 
loss of the identity of the one or of the other. The 
union of religion and science, if the former shall 
continue to be what it has been, and if we can trust 
the signs of the times, muet eventually result in the 
undispated dominion and leadership of science In 
every department of human interest and thought. 
There is nothing so sacred aa to be Independent of 1t; 
nothing that le not amenable to Its iawa, or that can 
be permitted to refuse to give account of itself before 
the bar of ita judgment,—no rite, nor doctrine, nor 
system, not even the idea of God himself, since it ів 
the necessary and ultimate expression of human in- 
telligence, I speak of course of the method of sci- 
ence, not of any particular position it may have aa- 
aumed to-day. 

The Ministers“ Institute was notable because of 
the deviation it marked from what has been the con- 
duct of the denomination under whose auspices it 
convened. It was distinguished by breadth, tolera- 
tion, and sllent consent at least, in the Intellectual 
developments of the time,—an ag sympathy 
with the progressive spirit rather than a disposition 
to draw arbitrary lines of exclusion and proscription. 
It was noticeable, hy one who had been accustomed 
to attend former conventions of the sect, that there 
was lesa alarm exhibited with reference to d ra 
which threaten Christianity within the fold; less 
fear that the reputation of the body might be dam- 
aged if certain vagaries of opinion, or those esteemed 
such, were suffered to abide in it rather than be cast 
out; less insistance upon the appellative, the Lord“ 
Jesus Christ; less heard concerning statements of 
faith” ; less abhorrence manifested of scepticlam and 
Infidelity and of the prospect of splitting the denom- 
ination in two Lf certain utions were passed, and 
lesa threat of leaving it if they were, than have been 
In years not far remote the distinction of Its sessions, 
Ав one reealled some of these, It was impossible not 
to conjecture how different might have been the 
fortune of Unitarianism lu this country and religious 
р ва іп general (not to mention the personal ex- 
perlences of alienation, trial, and suffering which 
ave ensued in numerous Instances in consequence), 
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grad velopment must serve to reconcile us to 
the fact that It has been otherwise. It must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to him through whom 
they come"—has been scarcely less characteristic of 
liberal Christianity than of the other divisions of the 
Oburch. It remains to be seen with what unshrink- 
ing courage, with what undeviating fidelity and per- 
severance, it shall pursue the path upon which it has 
entered. It cannot redeem the past, but It- can in 
some noble measure atone for inappreciation of the 
great opportunity which it posseased, —for falthlese- 
nees to its professions of freedom, the ideal of liberty 
which it has always assumed to cherish, but to which 
It has never wholly an all 

А brief retrospective survey just will render 
this more spparent. 

Although the essential doctrines of Unitarianism 
have been held in every of the Church, with less 
or greater distinctness ( it is claimed to have been 
its earliest accepted creed), it shows but few traces of 
persjstent growth in this country until the closing 
parios the last century, It was a recoil from the 

nexorable orthodoxy of the time; an advance in 
ratonallem inside of Christianity. It began with 
the renunciation of the doctrine of the Trinity, ora 
tri- 1 Deity; Jesus was not both Father and 
Son in one, but Son only. At first it waa entertalned 
mainly as a private belief, quietly working in the 
minds of the more в us and critical of the 
day, appearing now here and now there more or less 
openly, bat for the most part euppressed and con- 
csalad, As has always been the case in the Church, 
to utter the truth was perilous. Those who held It 
did not care to make the sacrifice, or did not deem it 
expedient. They might not axperience the cruel 
fortanes of the Arians, thelr early progenitors,—nor 
of Michael Servetus, who was burned at the stake 
for his Unitarianism at the instigation of John Cal- 
vin,—nor the suffering in of their faith of 
their brethren in Italy, and Poland, and various 
"y of Europe, after the Reformation. But they 

good reason to believe that а free confession of 
thelr doubts, vings, and growing convictions 
would be attended with consequences they did not 
саге to Incur or provoke, 

It ів related that, ва early as the year 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay" ‘‘convanted’’ 
before it Mr. Willlam Pynchon, the distinguished 
magistrate of Springfield, on account of some “false, 
erroneous, and heretical” notions broached by him 
in a volume that bad been published in London. 
His heresies referred to the method of atonement 
through the death of Christ, and he showed no dis- 
position to retract all his errors,“ though the elders 
conferred with him, and the Нат, John Norton was 
appointed to answer his book, A little more than a 
century afterwards, the Rev. Johu Rogers, of Leom- 
iniater, came under the suspicion of unsoundness In 
respect to the doctrine of original sin, and the deity 
они Lord Jesus Christ, and was driven from his 
office, 

These and kindred occurrences were tbe natural 
antecedents to that gradual softening of the creeds 
which transpired during the last half of the eight- 
eenth century, and out of which Unitarianiem was 
evolved. It especially gulned strength among the 
cultured class, ugh the influence of the fact that 
many of the most emínent philosophers and men of 
letters for a considerable time before, including the 

t metaphysician John Locke, the philosopher 
ir Issac Newton, and the poet John Milton, as well 
as renowned living divines and persons of various 
distinction, were either known or believed to incline 
to the growing heresy. But the movement, as has 
been Indicated, was still, for the most ‚ап nnde- 
monstrative one. It was inside of the Church rather 
than outside. 

The r of a professor to the Divinity 
School of Harvard College, in 1905, who was affected 
with the questionable views, served to kindle the 
flame which was ere long to break forth with r 
volume and violence. It acquired additional inten- 
sity ten years later through the following incident: 
In the memoirs of Lindsey, а famous English 
Preacher, by Belsham, another famous English 
| erae һ chapter was devoted to the progress of 

nitarianism In America, iu which a number of pri- 
vate letters, from clergymen and others in this coun- 
try, were adduced as évidence. This convicting tas- 
timony was immediately seized upon by the Orthodox 
party a4 а sufficient warrant to sound the trumpet of 
alarm, А sharp strife of words ір sermons, reviews, 
pamphlets, newapapers ensued, in which many of 
the moet noted and valorous on either side vigorously 

cipated. A sermon about the same time by Dr. 
banning, at the ordination of Jared Sparks at Bal- 
timore, in which the Trinitarian doctrine was di- 
rectly assailed and the Unitarian avowed and de- 
„ ˙ Saget. >ы = 
ox publication e оп in worahip 

and communion from Unitarlans," The line now 
became distinctly drawn between the two parties. 
The exchange of pulpita between thelr respective 
clergymen ceased, Congregations became divided, 
and cases of litigation growing out of questions in 
respect to the rights of church property and the set- 
tlement of ministers were frequent. Mach bad blood 
and acrimonious temper were displayed by both par- 
ties, The Orthodox endeavored to enforce а som- 
mary decision against the Unitarians by adopting the 
name of Evangelical Christians. The odious epithet 
of infidel was freely hurled at them; and, borrowing 


& damning from the New Testament, they 
were accused of ''den the Lord that bought 
them," To disclose more fully thelr abandoned con- 


1650, ‘ће . 


dition parallels were exhibited between their writings 
and those of “Tom Paine" (I use the name aa it waa 
in customary use), Need there have been мок 
further to show the depth of infamy into which they 


had fallen? 

But Unitarianism, ning with the rejection of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, soon, as is inevitable in 
every step of menta! progress, fownd all the correla- 
tive conceptions of the system undergoing a modifi- 
cation. It became unsound, if not upon all, at least 
upon moet of them. It le true that many, at first, 
shrenk from consistently and logically following out 
thelr positions to their conclusions, or encountering 
the r of am open avowal of these modifi- 
cations of the old opinions, It seemed preferable 
to them, and more m to keep as closely 
moored as possible to solid and established orthodoxy 
rather than to venture far out upon the untried and 
uncertain waters of liberalism. 

It was owing to this clinging to orthodoxy, notwith- 


standing thelr logical detachment from it (which has 
always been pecullar to Unitaríans), that some have 


always demurred at the name Unitarian, which was 
not of thelr choosing, but thrust upon them by their 
adversaries. Others were о to any name 
which would give them a distinct sectarian character, 
or tend to — them from the general body of 
Christians. As а consequence of a considerable 
number of their ministers and churches have sought 
to be known as Co nalists, from which body 
they originally chiefly came. As the Unitarian move- 
ment justified itself by а protest against creeds and 
against the limitation of reason and private jadgment 
In matters of belief, as an impediment to the free de- 
velopment of truth—a principle which with 
incons has frequently been lost sight of,—it has 
been reluctant to adopt a distinctive formula of opin- 
loas for itself. These circumstances have cons 
to induce that vagueness and inde&nitenese of ef 
with which Unitarianism has been, and with good 
reason, charged. 

Starting with the educated and the 


Harvard Ошен and much of the culture of Boston 
as allles—with ita comparative liberation from the 
trammels of creeds and emphasis upon mental inde- 
ndence,—lt succeeded in rendering itself particu- 
arly attractive to scholars and those of literary ten- 
dencies, It has been foremost among the Christian 
sects in ite susceptibility to liberal ideas and ad- 
vanced criticiem in religion and philosophy, ite sym- 
pathy with social reforms and humani n efforts, 
and ita practical philanthropy, i 
But while this has been the general character of 
Unitarianism, and while it has assumed to be the 
champion of reason In religion, it has always retained 
а very large residuum of conservatiom. Although It 
has been the strenuous opponent of creeds, it has 
always tacitly held or publicly proclaimed certain re- 
ligious conceptions as essential to its fellowship, and 
exercised, with bat little scrapie, excision upon those 
who refused to ws them. This was demonstrated 
in ita treatment of Theodore Parker, as it has been 
in the general temper and conduct of its denomina- 
tional affairs,—its repeated efforts to pase at ita Na- 
tional Conferences resolutions confirmatory of certain 
definite articles of belief of lesa or greater tenuity, 
and the division of the denomination into a 3 5 
and left wing upon these points, as well as many in- 
stances of personal experience Indloatlve of a latent 
element in its nature of intellectual usurpation and 
intolerance. Nor has it always, even with ita hu- 
manitarian tendencies, been as quick to respond to 
such ории as might have been expected. In the 
days of the anti-slavery agitation, although embrac- 
ing жога. ot rer and ы gr vong 
pronou n to the great iniquity, the 
other Christian secta, it nevertheless stands to its 
discredit that it was by no means а unit upon the 
subject, but was largely affected with lukewarmness 
and apathy in reference to it,—disposed to suffer its 
influence and sympathy to incline toward the cause 
of the 1 
This burried sketch or summary of the historic 
antecedents of Unitarianism prepares us for a more 
&dequate appreciation of the signal importance of 
the recent gathering under consideration. Apart 
from the intrinsic intereat of the occasion, it M 
sessed в special one for the large and growing class 
outside of the churches. Disappointing, halting, 
inconsistent ав Unitarisnism has been, it has nerer- 
theless, as we have intimated, contained more of the 
irit of liberalism and of hospitality to advanced 
ideas, and contributed more toward the promotion of 
freethought in regard to religion, than any other of 
the Christian sects. From it a large number of the 
ablest, most cultured, and infinential leaders of rad- 
{calism in thie country, Impatient of its circumscrib- 
ing limitations (among whom may be included the 
projectors of the Free Religious Association, and 
some of its most earnest conductors at present) have 


come. 

It is In view of the fact that Unitarianiem and 
radicalism intersect so largely each other's domain— 
that it is impossible not to the closeness of 
their kinship and affiliations,—that I have been 
prompted to the introduction of this theme. 

A collection of Unitarians such as that under con- 
sideration is always quite sure to be one of genial 
and cultivatea ple; and, whatever its intellectual 
purpose, scholarly and thoughtful in respect to mat- 
ter, and unsurpassed in the literary form of its pres- 
entation, A three daya’ attendance at the recent 
—— enables me to say that it surpassed even 
the usual standard in this respect. It occupied more 
than four whole days 1 г than it із common to give 
to the blennial National Conference, and embraced 
elaborate and able addreeses or studies upon dis- 
tinct themes pe to theology and religion and 
the minister's vocation, of au average of per 


higher social. 
ranks, and having won at an early day In its history 


day, from most prominent htatives of either 

wing of the denom{nation,—all remarkable for fres- 

dom and freshness of treaument, signs of a vivid 

consciousness of the new issues, and pertinent to the 

time,—interspersed with meetings for business and 
conference. 

The Institute opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
W. Н. Ohanning, of England, a nephew of the emi- 
nent Dr. Channing of the earlier days of Unitarian- 
ism, and for some years past tbe successor of the 
Rev. James Martineau in London. It is described 
(Iam unable to speak of it but from report) as Im- 
bued with that mystic imaginstiveness and refined 
religious sentiment which are the peculiar distinction 
of the author. It presented a very ethereal ideal of 
the ministerial office, one toward which the average 
mortal, even among ministers, they being assamed 
mortal with something of earth as well as heaven 
in them, may aspire, but must be content with email 

. Like the Madonnas, the exquisite music, 
and cathedral effects of medieval time, it was 
very impressive and beautiful, but more adapted to 
dreamy, pep eade modes of life and thought of 
the past than the varied, stirring experience, relont- 
lese rationalistic thinking, end practical tendencies 
of the present; and yet, notwithstanding these char- 
acteristics, presen’ an explicit and open admission 
and sppreciation of the new enlightenment and de- 
mands of the time which rendered it harmonious 
with all that succeeded. 

“We need," sald he, “a new theology, a new state- 
ment of this religion of the light of life, and we 
should take up all that is highest and purest and 
noblest in the past, and shoul ye it а new expres- 
sion and bring it out into new form. Ohristendom 
ie . —— for » new and adequate er lon of 
с ty,—a Christianity which, while profiting 
by the criticisms of modern science, will not fear or 
recoil from any of the activities of our political or 
social life, but live in the heart of them and grapple 
with them.” 

There are some who would be tempted to ask in 
reply to this whether we do—whether soclety or the 
wi really needs a new n t is the 
most promising cure for the ills of humanity— 
whether it has not in fact already had too much of 
such—and whether, "when we take up all that is 
highest and purest and noblest in the past," we shall 
not take ap much which the Church has never ac- 
knowledged аз euch, and never can safely, and shall 
not construct something which shall be quite differ- 
iex irme that which has а right to be called Chriet- 
anity. ! 

The formal! preliminary exercises of the next day 
were enriched by an address from Dr. Bellows, whose 
noble presence, etic manner, rich voice, choice 
diction, power of imagination, and sparkling wit, 
and (as I suspect) correspondent dignity of character 
and genuine ness of heart, render him, In spite 
of the occasional erfatic Impulses, seeming mental 
inconsistency, and despotic tendencies which have 
sometimes marked his career, the central preacher 
and the moet Influential mind of the denomination. 
Among the striking passages of hie addrees were the 
following: It |» not too much to say that the popu- 
lar doctrine of the verbal and plenary inepiration of 
the Scriptures is as thoroughly disproved as the Ptol- 
emaic astronomy, and that ecientific theology knows 
and can know nothing of it.“ And : "There 
{в nothing plainer to-day than the fact that Religion 
has outgrown the intelligenoe and care of her pro- 
fessed pers. She in still watched and guarded 
Uke a restored lunatic, whose safety his professional 
keepers refuse to recognize. Those who need relig- 
fous blindfolds and handcuffs find plenty of priests 
to put them on without any special strain upon their 
own consciences; while those who will not wear 
them themselves, ought to be forbidden by solemn 
scruples from doing any part of the work which, 
however lawful in others, it is л sin against the Holy 
Ghost for them to engage in." 

One of the most extraordinary ра 
sion was that presented by Dr. 
years a professor in the Divinity School at Cambridge 
and eminent for erudition, philosophic insight, and 
independent habits of thought, the epigrammatic 
terseness, rhetorical elegance, and beauty of his 
writings. It was a profoundly metaphysical discussion 
of ''Personality," the constituents, relations, and 
limitations that are involved in the definition, Tow- 
arde the close the Doctor adverted to the question of a 
conscious persona] immortality, boldly and frankly 
submitting the startling confession that he attached 
little value to the common arguments in its behalf, 
and that as ап individus! he was indifferent to the 
speculation. That such a declaration could come 
from such a source and in such a place, and be lis- 
tened to respectfully, though evidently received with 
much disfavor by many present, pretty conclusively 
attests the venture [n the direction of liberty of dis- 
cussion and freethought which Unitarianiam has 
just taken. 

Another very interesting and valuable essay, to 
which I can only make а passing allusion, was by the 
Rev. E. H. Hall, of Worcester, one of the most schol- 
arly and eritical of the younger clergymen. The theme 
was, "St. Paul and the Development of the Early 
Church." The firet Christians for some time after 
the death of Jesus were Jews. They not only wor- 
shipped at the temple, but observed all Jewish rites, 
and showed no desire to sunder their connection 
with the mother Church. It was through the broader 
views of Paul that they were at length prevalled 
upon to take the first steps toward presenting the 
new faith to all who would accept it. But Paul - 
self, It is evident, made progress In thía respect. In- 
stead of the sudden and miraculous conversion on 
his road to Damascus, it is probable that he had been 
for some time before conversant with the new relig- 
fon, and had examined its claims; and the event, 


rs of the occa- 
edge, for many 
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it as we may, was simply the culmination of 
what had long been going on in his mind. The doc- 
trines of predestination, election, and original ain 
may be deduced from his earlier wri: . Eventa- 
nr he grew into a more liberal application of them. 
he essay by the Rev, M, J. Savage, of Boston, npon 
the New Ethics,” was a conspicuous illustration of 
the growing Influence of sclence upon clerical think- 
ing. Mr. Savage is & convert from the Orthodox 
Church of a few years since, and yet in comparative 
youth, with a robust physique, a good voice, а posi- 
tive style of address, and the art of saying things 
in в straightforward, forcible, and piquant manuer. 
The Impression which he makes іа of the Weat- 
ern (in which section his € na experience be- 
an) rather than the New England type of preacher. 
tis safe to say, I think, that he la at present one 
of the most attractive and radical men in the Unita- 
пап pulpit. 

The moral sense or conscience, he maintained, al- 
though common to mankind, is not an infallible 

uide in respect to what is t and wrong. It dif- 

ers in different periods and in different parta of the 
world at the same period. The only method he 
claimed for determining the origin of conecience is 
the scientific method; all others lead to mere speca- 
lative results. The popular idea that conscience is 
the voice of God in the soul, a supernatural gift for 
the guidance of man, is an assumption entirely inca- 
pable of proof. We know nothing about the super- 
natural, After considering the various views of the 
origin of conscience, including а fall, a devil, total 
depravity, etc., the intuitive theory and others, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the modern scientific 
rinciple of evolution is alone able to offer а eatis- 
tory answer to the question. Following the line 
of argument of Darwin, he traced the development 
of conscience from the social nym epo in man up 
to Ца complex manifestations in the highest civiliza- 
Won. A perfect conscience can only come, according 
to this view, through a development of Intelligence 
that shall deliver from the errors of ignorance and 
beim perd and show men things as they are. Mo- 
ty ls independent of theology; though all faith in 
God should dle, it would survive. Superstition, as 
Lord Bacon has aaid, is more dangerous than athe- 
AM моу {в independent of the bellef in a fut- 
ure life. 

In the discourse of Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Syra- 
vuse, N. T., the successor to the pulpit of Samuel J. 
May, upon The Spiritual Chronol of the Old 
Testament," |t was contended that it is essential to 
a correct and intelligent apprehension of the contents 
of eed eri that ita M oue не ч ү 
arran cannot possibly e er o 
B, if A lived one, two, or five ede e after B. 
It ís atartling to find that the whole race of the 
poe knows nothing of the Fall of Adam or the 

arden of Eden, It is etr that the moet divinely 
illuminated minds of the rew race, ita formal 
spokesmen, were wholly unaware of the very foun- 

tion. п which the whole fabric of theology is 
built. eir look was not backward, but forward,— 
their paradise not in the past, but the future. 
Through many centuries the religion of the Hebrews 
was mixed up with idolatry. Jehovah was wor- 
shipped under the form of a ball, and there was no 
protest against it, Deuteronomy, which has been 
supposed to be the latest book of the Pentateuch, is 
now proven to have been the latest, and the whole 
composed long after the Mosaic period. 

But most noteworthy of ali remarkable ad- 
*dreasea and essays, in the way of evidence of the new 
эр\пї which has entered Unitarianism, the unmis- 
takable change of front and bold advance to which it 
has committed itself, was that of Prof. John W. 
Drsper, of New York, on "The Origin, Progress, and 
Consequences of Evolution,” and the unbroken and 
‘respectful attention which it received ‘throughout. 
Dr. Draper le not в Unitarian, if he is, indeed, iden- 
tifled with any division of the Church. In fact, he 
has long been regarded as one of the most learned 
and profound leaders of the sceptical achool of phi- 
osophers and sclentists, which made his appearance 
before an assembly of Christian ministers all the 
more strange and exceptional to the usual course of 
things, and but natural the hesitation which he 
acknowledged that he experienced Into accepting the 
invitation, At the conclusion of his address, he ad - 
monished his hearers not to reject evolution, declar- 
ing, though differing from Darwin in some important 

ticulars, he regarded it аз an established verity of 


ature, 

1t will be readily sean, 1 trust, from the foregoing 
burried and inadequate review of the occasion re- 
ferred to, and its correlative suggestions, that it 
marks 5 new ers in the Church and religious progress 
in this e In which all radicals freethinkers 


h y 

he question will arise, in view of this and like 
events, in the minds of radicalu,—if the Church is 
thus by its forward movement to meet us on our own 

und, to plant itself alongside of us, is there any 
uer any need of our existence? Will it not ere 
long supersede us? То this it may be answered, 
that the Church, with all {te growing liberalism, ів 
still hampered and tied to а eem of forgone con- 
clusions, which must necessarily impede ita progress, 
though that progress be of unlooked-for rapidity and 
thoroughness,—for a long time to come. 

Still further, if it were otherwise, radicalism com- 
prises, as a general rule, those who have been alien- 
ated from the Church, and have outgrown its meth- 
ods and associations and are not И tes return to 
it. There te а work for us among these, which, 
whatever may be our sympathies in respect to the 
Church and estimation of its worth mission, I 
believe aa urgent, more untrammelled, and nobler 
in ite bilities, And yet, as 1 come in contact 
with the Church, certainly with the more advanced 


and attractive sections of It, like that which has been 
mentioned, I am ed there is much that we 
may learn from it, much of ite zeal, enthusiasm, and 
spirit which we may profitably appropriate to the 
promotion of our broader, more uncompromising, and 
rational principle. We need its coherence and 
unity of devotion to а cause. We need with our 
critical and intellectual discussions, dissertations, 
secularism, and ampler provision for recreation and 
the cheerful side of life, more of the "enthusiasm of 
humanity," more moral aspiration and self-sacrifice 
and unquenchable longing towards a high ideal of 
life and character. And 1 confess that to my mind, 
во far as we fail to quicken these feelings and sus- 
ceptibilities (if indeed we do fall), to kindle these 
yearnings toward the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, though we have АП knowledge and wisdom, we 
are, after all, and ір а higher sense than he conceived 
who uttered it, but sounding brasa and a tinkling 
bal. 

. 1в for us to show the effectual unlon of the head 
and heart, intellect ‘and character, the development 
of lives of uprightneas, purity, refinement, sympathy, 
benevolence, reverence,—the highest type of man- 
hood and womanhood possible amid the circum- 
stances of our civilization and age. 


CIVIL SERVICE BEFORM, 


ADDRESSES BY THE REV, u. W. BELLOWS, D.D., PROFESSOR 
DWIGHT, OSWALD OTTENDOBFER, AND R. D. ИІТОНООСЕ, 


THE ВРЕЕСНЕВ. 

Association Hall was well filled Oct. 18, on the oc- 
casion of the meeting in favor of Civil Service re- 
form. 
ting not far from the platform, and on the platform, 
besides the speakers of the evening, was Dorman B. 
Eston, who introduced the Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows. Dr. Bellows sald :— 

“Civil Service reform is now fairly before the coun- 
try, and has already received earnest stady from a 
few who bave made sincere efforts to inaugurate It; 
а general attention from the press, some vehement 
discussion as to its methods, and an appearance in 
the platform of all parties. What is the Civil Ser- 
vice In ita nature or design? It is the extension of 
the executive functions and duties in distinction from 
the military, naval, legislative, and judicial functions 
of the government. It is com of the persons 
who are employed by the nation in execu ng the 
laws appertai to. customs, taxes, postal facilities, 
and the clerieal duties connected with all the great 
departments of the gc eager ga Now, what is re- 
quired, from an ideal point of view, in the persons 
who flll executive offices? That they shall be com- 
petent, trustworthy, easily held accountable, and re- 
movable only for cause. 

"Government is the test, most serious, and 
widely influential form business, We all recog- 
nize the importance of sound principles in the selec- 


tion of the agents and executors of the plans and o 
erations of a great business house. Not that thie ів 


во easy. There is too often one wise and one foolish 
er; but no one doubts that а great house owes 

ta permanent success, next to the wiedom of its 
business plans, to the sound methode It steadily pur- 
sues, withont deviation or exception, in the selection, 
promotion, and oversight of its employés. Now, the 
methods and rules recognized in private business as 
conditions of success, are obviously even more be- 
neficent, more necessary, and more binding when the 
business concerns directly the whole country. Imag- 
ine all the employés of the government to be com- 
tent, responsible, faithful, suitable, carefully ss- 
fected men, is It not obvious what economy, dispatch, 
exemplary excellence, and confidence would at once 
attend our governmental machinery and operations ?““ 

Dr. Bellows spoke of the Postal Department ав 
опе in which, because its operations came more dl- 
rectly and constantly under the public eye of the 
largest number of people, Its excellences and defects 
were more immediately felt, and more regularly com- 
mented on by the public press; a satiafactory exact- 
ness, a compulsory standard of competency was more 
nearly obtained. There the public would stand no 
nonsense, Parties did not often dare to keep noto- 
riously {nefiicient or incapable officers in place, nor 
to nominate or support unworthy or incompetent 
men of thelr own stripe. The speaker continned :— 

“This is a fact of singular importance, because it 
throws « strong light upon the only method by which 
we may hope to effect. reforms in those other depart- 
mente of the Civil Bervice wbich, while they equally 
and perhaps in many cases far more seriously affect 
the publie Interests, do it in ways that are not ob- 
vious and make no noise. Whatever methode are 
employed, and however r in other coun- 
tries, It ia pretty certain that in this no satisfactory 
reform can be attained in the character and efficiency 
of our Civil Service except by the intelligent press- 
ure of public opinion. But in the American nation 
we have pronounced, or our political progenitors for 
us, an absolute confidence in the people at large as 
the judges and controllers of public law and econo- 
my. The government is only as wise, аз politic, as 
pure asthe people are wise, politic, and pure. The 
efforts hitherto made for reforming the Civil Service 
аге, in my judgment, none the less honorable and 
useful for having for various reasons been deemed 
unsuccessful. The main good, аз іп all such moye- 
ments in this country, has been in srousing public 
attention and calling out earnest discussion, 

“Civil Service reform In this country, te not a thing 
to be achieved by the intelligence, address, and deyo- 
Чоп of а few noble political reformers who have 
studied the Civil Service reform of England in India 
ог at home. The e to begin is with the people at 
large, in calling their attention to the working of the 
government machine, upon whose wheels tbey turn 
thelr tremendous and irresistible power without often 


In the audience, Mayor Ely was noticed, alt- 


considering how the machine works, what constitute 
its teeth, and how ble it ls of maiming their in- 
tereats, and wasting thelr strength, ЇЇ they are care- 
less or indifferent as to its defects disorders. 
The American people have been well-educated in the 
principles of their government, It remains to edu- 
cate them In the machinery of their government. 
LIKE BUSINESS, LIKE GOVERNMENT, 

Dr. Bellows said that he had been endeavoring to 
show that the Civil Service of the country would not 
be any better than the general buaineas practices, the 
general morality, and the genera! mess in de- 
positing responsibility. It was often asenmed by 
Civil Bervice reformers tha“ the personnel of the gov- 
ernment de ents, and the methods and morals 
of the public offices, were worse than were found in 
the private business of the country. Hedid not be- 
lieve In this. Like priest, like people; like business, 
like government; like commercial service, like Civil 
Service. The speaker alluded to the recent experi- 
ences with corporations, with sa banks, with 
railroad companies. Business of all kinds had here 
more enterprise, ne &nd dash, than prüdence, ex- 
act method, and rigid accountability. e aald :— 

“This la due to fact that, until the close of the 
war, opportunity waa so various that employés every- 
where had their choice of pursuits, and held one 
place only until a better offered, and therefore with 
a diminished sense of obligation, and а weak kind of 
fidelity to present employers. One of the principal 
causes of demoralization in the country has been the 
extent of the territory and the facilities for change 
of place, with a ing Independence of local 
reputation. It is a great support of fidelity to feel 
that one must earn one’s living where one is, and in 
the limited sphere of one's opportunities. 'There 
will be no great improvement in National character 
until citizens live nearer to the bone,—until life is 
harder, and success requires lo and more patient 
devotion of all the facuities to secure it, But noth- 
Ing ів so fatal to honesty and virtue as the habita of 
easy living fastened by lous proeperity upon 
those who sre suddenly left with their prosperity 
gone, but with their established tastes for luxury 
and comfort left, and with no honest means of grati- 
fying them. I am very confident that our young 
people grow up with too careless a sense of the difi- 
culties of success; with expectations that are not 
likely to be met; and with little preparation to en- 
counter temptation when hardship drives their soft, 
irresolute spirits into Its tolls. It in because of the 
shrinking from the useful severities of labor and en- 
terprises in new flelde that so large a class of our 
people grasp eagerly at government employment. 

„What, then, would the enlightened frienda of re- 
form in our Civil Service have? How would they 
have the offices in the gift of the government be- 
stowed or obtained? What they desire, of course, is 
this: to have these offices filled by those best suited 
to thelr duties, and moet capable of keeping the gov- 
ernment machine in accurate, efficient, and economi- 
cal order and activity. We have been so long ridden 
by the notion of ‘rotation in office'—&n absolutely 
fatuons principle in its application to the clerical and 
merely ministerial face of the government machine,— 
that we have come to think the offices of the govern- 
ment prizes in a lottery, to which every citizen bas a 
ticket, end that it matters little into whose hands 
they fall. Rotation in offices rogain special train- 
Ing, experlence, and fitness, is a folly that every mer- 
chant or corporation must know the madness of. 
The government business is not a school In which to 
educate blundarers and non-competents. It does not 
change the case that territorial, local, and 
claims have for thirty years had an unblushing in- 
fluence and allowance. I deny that any claim other 
than that of superior fitness exists, in any section of 
the country, to any office. 

“But there are principles which ought to govern the 
Civil Service which would leave very few changes or 
appointments at the mercy of any new administra- 
tion. First, that candidates should be selected, first 
and foremost, for fitness and character, Secondly, 
that they should be made, as much as sible, a 
class of persona expecting to devote their lives to the 
business, and so narrowed to the smallest possible 
number, —а plan by which office-seeking would cease 
to be the deluslve and injurious disposition of a hun- 
dredfold more than can ever attain office, and s fer- 
tlle source of political corruption, Thirdly, that pro- 
motion for merit and length of service should be tbe 
rule and not the exception, so that faithfulness might 
expect its rewards in the natural course of that 
which had been aped as а profeeslon ; and, lastly, 
that long and falthful services should end In a re- 
tiracy on half-pay, like the military and naval com- 
missions. Of course, I know that all thie is opposed 
to the prevailing opinions or prejudices of the Ameri- 
can people. But this is the very thing we are seek- 
ing io reform.“ 

he speaker sald that objections enough might be 
made to the method of administering the diplomatic 
and consular service, Ту should be made pro- 
fessions, entered like the military and naval service, 
for life, and subject to promotion for fitness and ex- 
perience. 
UBE8 OF PARTY. 

The speaker said that here was touched the real 
and obstinate objection to Civil Service reform. The 
country could not afford to diminish the interest In 
polita, ana peint depended on party organization. 

е continued :— 

HI freely admit the necessity of parties, and regard 
those Civil Service reformers who deprecate them, or 
purpose to diminish their Influence, or to disorganise 
them, as Utopian and impracticable, What is party, 
in its legitimate sense and play, in our democracy 
It fa really the organization of the peopia about two 
poles Involved in the constitution of the country, 
each of which has a legitimate right and necessity, 
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and neither of which can safely be left unchecked by 
the power of the other, An opposition 4s necessary 
to the safety of every great policy. There are histor- 
ical, temperamental, local. hereditary Influences; why 
should we join one rather than the other of these 
parties? A man may not only be equally honest and 
equally respectable in either, but it does not follow 
that he is to desert his party because he sees that for 
the time the opposite one has better reasons for 
Boing in the ascendency., Let the light-welghte, the 
people өп the fence, the Jack Robinsons of the coun- 
try, o£ which there are always enough, shift with the 
rolling of the ship, and take the side that is upper- 
most. But'the solid men must stay where they have 
been early led to think the chief danger of the coun- 
try lies, and watch agsinst the incureion of federal 
ке, or the perils of loca) Independence, as they 

ave been proyidentially made to think one or the 
other most in need of watching.“ 

It would be urged, Dr. Beilows sald, that either 

arty which adopted the doctrine of Civil Service re- 
form would be unsucceseful. The organizations 
would decay and the people would lose interest. 
Very probably the !gnorant and nose-led would lose 
interest, but there would be no more melting at one 
end than crystallization at the other. The valuable 
vote would incresse, not as fast as the worthless 
would decrease, but with & vastly favorable result. 
Besides, a party which went before the people with s 
8lucere determination to carry out Civil Service re- 
form would be surprised at the preparation which 
existed to recelve its doctrine, and maintain it with 
votes. Nothing that was base and corrapt could sur- 

rise the speaker in the history of human nature or 
— politice, nor, on the other hand, anything 
that was lofty or magnanimous, 
cluded as follows :— 

"Human nature is not во poor that only one, and 
that а low method of dealing with it, is practicable. 
The Civi] Service reform is not too noble in its pur- 
pose and spirit to win the race. Make it noble 
enough, firm and absolute enongh, and it will carry 
the country.“ 

THE OTHER BPEAKEBS. 

Dr. Bellows then introduced Professor Theodore 
W. Dwight. Mr. Dwight said: In looking over one 
of the prominent city papera lately, I wae struck by 
an reasion new to me, Olvil Service Humbug.“ 
I had heard of Civil Service reform, and the thought 
impressed me that it was time that matter was ex- 
plained to the gi pe He cited as the remedies for 
a corrupt system of office-holding: The emancipation 
of the appointing power, which, according to the 
Constitution, lies with the executive, but which, by 
him, fe transferable to the legislative, and thence to 
the judiciary; the establishment, as the foundation 
of a Civil Service reform, the three principles of ex- 
amination to insure efficiency, rigid scrutiny as to 

tation, and probation as to a final test; the de- 
velopment of the efficiency of officers. He upheld 
the jaatness of the President's Civil Service order, 
and sald that witbout exclusive attention to the 
duties of an office, the holder of that office could not 
do it justice. Among some of the popular objections 
which he presented, һе asserted that the idea that 
Civil Service reform was antl-Democratle was a mis- 
taken one. It threw open the whole field to any.man 
who would take the trouble to qualify himself for an 
office In it, To those who considered the scheme 
Utopian and impracticable, he had only to say, that 
experience had shown its practicability in other coun- 
tries, and only а trial was needed to prove it practi- 
cable here. In conclusion he said that the movement 
must be carried by agitation, and although at first 
the populer response might be only as a gentle breeze, 
it would certainly increase into the gale which eweeps 
everything before it, 

Oswald Ottendorfer sald he regarded the great sub- 

ect at hand as а self-evident proposition, He nuni- 
red among those who were presminently practical 
many with whom temporary victory is everything, 
regardless of the means by which or of the purposes 
for which it ia secured." He had seen it claimed 
that Civil Service reform was Incompatible with the 
existence and preservation of political parties. If 
this was а fact, he argued, and if political parties 
could only be kept alive by the indiscriminate use of 
public patronage, it was the duty of every lutelligent, 
well-meaning citizen to exert himself to the utmost 
to throw down those parties. ‘Үе bosat,” said he, 
- "that we march at the head of the column of polit- 
{cal liberty; and if this InsInustlon is true, it is the 
grossest insult that can be cast In the face of а peo- 
ple. The American people are apt to laugh at the 
nations of the Old World, when they are unable to 
conduct their own affairs without assistance from a 
source not controlled by the will of the people.“ He 
referred to the recent elections in France, as having 
been the result of a series of political endeavors, 
which our politicians would have thought it madness 
to undertake. He was forced to acknowledge that, 
“as they аге now, political parties cannot live with- 
out patronage, but that was по reason why they 
should be permitted to carry on their nefarious prac- 
tices, He said; Our political parties, constituted 
as thay at present are, haye no right to exlat, If we 
are in earnest for the promotion of the object of this 
meeting, we should make our strongest resolves to 
smash the political machines throughout the coun- 
try.“ Не was glad to know that there were a few 
men, even among prominent officials, who, although 
their elevatlon to the positions which,they occupy 
was due to polltical parties, were awake to the ргев- 
ent aboses of the Civil Service, and were willing to 
try at least to remedy existing evils. АП that was 
now needed was the enthusiastic approval of all in- 
telligent cltizens to. bring about immedlate and bene- 
ficial results. 
Ro swell D. Hitcheock said; Small 
not merely consistent with great results, 


Dr. Bellows con- 


nnings are 
ut they are 


indispensable to them." He was aware that the ad" 
vocatas of Civil Service reform were called sentiment- 
allsts and dreamers. He desired to say that “hla 
teaches us that the dream of to-day, If it 1s true ап 
honest, Is to be the battle of to-morrow and the vic- 
tory of the day following." He condensed the whole 
matter in giving, as the great question before the 
American people, "Shall we have our government 
work done by the best men we can get, or by the best 
of the men who run with the machine that ів first at 
the fire?" He would not say that there was elther 
brain or talent in or behind the movement for Civil 
Service reform, but. he believed that there is a senti- 
ment which inspired it, and which would cause both 
political es in their turn "to learn what hurt 
them.” He wished to warn these parties that there 
was a tbunder-storm M which wonld not be 
Teu the lightning struck, —New York Tribune, 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


(We cheerfally comply with the request of Mr. 
Karl Heinzen, editor of Der Pionier, to present this 
memorial to our readers. Those who wish to circu- 
late it can apply for copies to him at Roxbury Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass.—Ep. | 


Not only radical thinkers, but even very conserva- 
tive statesmen of renown have long maintained that 
the soil, that part of Nature from which we al! ema- 
nate and are nourished, ought not to be the exclu- 
aive property of individuals. Such s conclusion 
would also be reached by a correct conception of the 
meaning of ''property." Only that can be rightly 
regarded and e as Individual property which 
man has produ or gained through his own exer- 
tons without Infringing on the equal rights of others. 
But Nature neither is, nor can she become, the prod- 
uct of human exertions, Man can only use her or 
make her useful, and all have an equal right to do 
this. Every aseociation of free and reasoning men 
would doubtless act in accordance with these prin- 
ciples, 1f they intended to establish а common- 
wealth to-day in an unsettled territory or in a ter- 
ritory acquired by them in common. But primary 
social development, the consequences of which 
reach down to the present, was not shaped ac- 
cording to principles, but only according to the sng- 
gestions of greed and passion, Violence and op- 
pression, arbitrariness and robbery, created the ear- 
lier conditions, and established laws and rights. 
And among these rights the privilege of private own- 
ership in land is one, and one which, in tlie course 


ok time, came to be guaranteed through custom, and 


finally recognized as a matter of couree. 

Whatever is unjust in principle cannot have a per- 
manent existence; and whatever reason тев ав 
а principle that stands the test of justice, must and 
will, in spite of all hindrances by hlatorical institu- 
tions and arrangements, sooner or later force ita way 
and be realized. Notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion and all the declarations of rights“ on the part 
of slaveholders and feudal lords, time-honored slay- 
ery and serfdom have at last fallen. In spite of their 
colossal power and means, and in spite of the Grace 
of God," monarchies will fall and give place to re- 
publics; in spite of hletorical rights“ and the tem- 
porary recognition of these rights, the soil, now 
claimed by milllona as their ínvlolable individual 
property, will in time become the common property 
of the people who live thereon, no matter whether 
this change be effected gradually and peacenbly 
through gifts, expropriations, and alterations In the 
lawa of laheritancs, or suddenly and violently 
through general revolutions. In to that part 
of the landin the United States which is already in 
the hands of private persons, and ін recognized as 
private property, we may leave to the future to ac- 
complish the re-nationallzation, and we do not pro- 
pose to attack the rights of those persons; but we 

ard it as a most urgent necessity to apply the 
principle elucidated to those lands which are still 
the unappropriated property of the whole nation. 
After во many hundred million acres of the public 
lande have y been sold or given away, or, 
rather, squandered on greedy corporations and specu- 
lators, the remainder, at least, should be secured In- 
violate to the people, and should thus be preserved 
from the inevitable consequences whích sooner or 
later grow out of the free and unlimited acquisition 
of ownership in laud. For this purpose we desire 
ihat Congress pass resolutions in tbe sense of the 
following propositions ;— 

1. Henceforward no portion of the public lands 
shall be sold or given away, either to individuals or 
corporations. 

2. A portion: of land, comprising at least eighty 
aeree as prescribed by the “Homestead BIN,” shall 
be placed at the disposal of every actual settler, who 
la to pay for the use thereof a moderate yearly rental 
tax, to be determined according to the quality and 
desirabillty of the soll; thia tax to be assessed after 
three years'settlement. 'The possession and use of 
the land shall be secured to the settler and to his di- 
reet heirs for so long atime as they cultivate it and 
live thereon, Furthermore, it shal! be provided that 
amaller portions of land can be granted under the 
above conditions, in order to promote the aettlement 
of non-cultivators and that no land may lie unused. 
Founders of manufactories, or merchante, whose 
wishes are límited to а house-lot апа garden-lot, do 
not need extensive tracts of land as the farmers do 
who líve by cultivating the soll. ы 
3. The rental tax shall be applied, wholly or in 
part, according to its amount, to &sslet the Indigent 
in settling upon lands they desire; they guarantee- 
ing repayment of the amount so loaned, from their 
profits and personal property. А 

4, Lands needed for public squares, parks, Institu- 


tlons, roads, and forest, cultare, ara to be reserved by 
the government. 

Б. All lands already eold and not cultivated up to 
a certain time shall be reclaimed by the United 
States. The owners shall recelve the original price 
given by them. The sums needed for the repurchase 
of such lands may partly be derived from the rental 


tax. 

6. An act of Congress, passed June 21, 1866, de- 
clared that the valuable public lands belonging to 
the United States, in the States of Arkansas, Louls- 
lana, and Mississippi, should be distributed only ac- 
cording to the regulations of the “Homestead lll.“ 
But that act was annulled by the forty-fourih Con- 

8 In a resolution passed July 4, 1876; and this 
and, once secured to the people, was again brought 
into the genera) market, Accordingly the Preeldent 
announced by а proclamation, July 19, 1877, that 
on October 1, at the Land Office in Harrison, Ar 
kansas, there were to be sold at public auction sev- 
eral hundred thousand acres of valuable govern- 
ment lauds,” By such action the people in general 
are robbed of the benefits of free settlement on the 
lands mentioned, and even excluded from the pur- 
chase of any; for it ls evident that only capitalists 
and apeculators can aval! themselves of the purchase 
of land in such ! quantities, For the preven- 
tion of future sales of the lands above mentloned, the 
resolution of Congress of July 4, 1876, must be an- 
nulled, and the lands in the States mentioned, and 
belonging to the nation, must be again placed on the 
same footing as other public lands. 

Among the practical grounds (wholly excluding 
the theoretical principle, and considering only the 
rights and the prosperity of the whole people) which 
have induced the undersigned to lay the foregoing 
propositions. before Congress for appropriate action, 
we present only the following: 

he most pernicious aristocracy. and the most dif- 
ficult of riddance, ie a land-aristocracy. In the 
United States that still has an abundance of lands 
at her disposal, such au aristocracy cannot, as yet, 
make Itself felt, nor a landless peasantry to do its 
bidding. But the beginnings of such formations can 
be traced here even now. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the extensive possessions of former slave-hold- 
ers, we refer Mrely to the fact, that in Texas and 
throughout t est there are already farmers who 
own tens and hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
beat land, Every farmer of this kind or his heir 
should be looked upon as an embryo English Lord“; 
and such lordships will increase in the future pro- 
portionately with the settlement of the West and tbe 
enhanced value of land, At the same time, the cap- 
italists and epecolatore will make it more and more 
difficult for poor to шге a homestead, by rais- 
ing the price of land, bought by them іп large quan- 
titles. ithont some limitation or regulation of the 
disposal of land, auch as we propose, it will, in the 
course of time, be as impossible to prevent an ever- 
increasing accumulation of land-property in the 
hands of a few rich persons, and, arising from this, 
a land-arístocracy, in this country, as it has been In 
England or elsewhere. When the West is во far cul- 
tivated that it possesses attractions enough to induce 
the settlement there of rich men of leisure, then as 
In England and Scotland, the hunting-bugles of a 
luxurious aristocracy may resound through their es- 
tates embracing whole counties, while around them 
a starving peasantry beg for alms, 

Pernicious as the ownership of land ls in the hands 
of an aristocracy, it threatens to become still more 
dangerous in the bands of ecclesiastical chiefs. Who- 
ever contemplates the vast amount of landed prop- 
erty already accumulated by the Catholic hierarchy 
In some States of the Union, will comprehend the 
danger that will in future arise to liberty from the 
power of proprietaries of this kind, unless preventa- 
tive barriers are put up In season. 

Statesmanlike wisdom manifests itself in not al- 
ор evila—the commencement of whose exist- 
ence logic and historical experience must foresoo— 
to агіве and grow until they become intolarable and 
lead to dangerous crises; It will prevent them by 
timely removal of thelr causes. 

A remoter reason for our propositions ia based проп 
our interest !n the maintenance of the Union. The 


, prospect of a possibility—which cannot be denied— 


that the varying interests which prevail in the East- 
ern, Southern, and Western parts of the Unlon, may 
at some future time lead to a separation of these 
arts, as has already been once attempted by the 
outh, ha: often presented itself to us. 1f the dan- 
ger of separation should again threaten, It Is to be 
expected from the West when that portion shall 
have increased proportionally in number of inhabi- 
tants; but this danger will forever be averted if the 
greater Yar of the West is and is sure to remain the 
inalienable property of the whole American people. 
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A OARD, 


The Committee on the better establishment of Thx 
INDEX, appointed at a meeting of its subscribers and 
friends last May, wish to enlist all the assistance they 
can to lay its claims before every liberal man and 
woman in our country. They have prepared a cir- 
cular setting forth the method, motives, and objects 
of their action, and wish the names of all who are 
willing to aselst them in placing it where It will do 
good. Please address the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, “Elizur Wright, P. O. Box 109, Boston, Mass.” 


THE: FOLLOWING ANECDOTE of Emerson ів 
certainly characterlatic of that gentle seer and vener- 
ated man: Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson addressed, 
twenty years ago, a literary society, during Com- 
mencement, at Middlebury, Vermont, and when he 
ended, the Prealdent called upon a clergyman to con- 
clude the service with prayer. Then arose a Massa- 
chusetts minister, who stepped into the pulpit Mr. 
Emerson had jast left and uttered a remarkable prayer, 
of which this was one sentence: ‘We beseech thes, 
О Lord, to deliver us from ever hearing any more 
such transcendental nonsense as we have just lis- 
tened to from thie sacred desk.’ After the benedic- 
tion, Mr. Emerson asked his next nelghbor the name 
of the officiating clergyman, and, when falteringly 
answered, with gentle simplicity remarked, He seemed 
a very conscientious, plain-spoken man,’ and went on 
his peaceful way.“ 

«Іт їз Now about fifteen years,“ says the Tribune, 
“аїпсе Bishop Colenso published his criticisms on the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, and brought 
upon his own head а storm of denunciation. He ів 
now at peace, after years of angry controveray and 
litigation, Five years ago the Colonial Assembly 
passed an act vesting in him the property belonging 
to the See of Natal, and he found leisure to prepare 
two new works, in justification of his course, The 
cathedral congregation lately presented an address to 
him, and in his reply there were gleams of the con- 
troversial heat which 1s still glowing In him. He 
said that the time was not far distant when views 
like his own would be accepted in religion, like the 
conclusions of modern astronomy and geology. He 
expressed the belief that the new translation of the 
Bible would throw light on many dark places, and 
that the new lectionary would direct the attention of 
churchmen to some of the important conclusions of 
modern criticism.” 

In A NEW BOOK entitled Some General Ideas con- 
cerning Medical Reform, Dr. David Hunt, of Boston, 
complains that the aim of the founders of our col- 
legea has often been to establish Institutions in which 
“Christian faith might dominate,” and that the con- 
sequence of this voluntary submission to falth in the 
New England church has been a dearth of reaults in 
sclence and philosophy, like that caused by the op- 
pressive tyranny of its Catholic rival, What else 
could be expected? Science and philosophy, if any- 
thing better than a fraudulent pretence, aim solely to 
discover the truth as It is, regardless offprejudice or 
prejudgment; and when the founders ofcolleges 
presume to dictate, іп advance of investigation, that 
only such truth shall be discovered as bolsters up 
creeds born of ignorance, they simply create perpet- 
nal fountains of intellectual] fraud. It is thus that 
Christianity has from the beginning debauchedithat 
conscience for truth which is the supreme glory and 

most pricelesa possession of humanity. 


> THE TEXAS INFAMY. 
The outrage perpetrated upon Dr. Russell by the 


mob at Harrisville, Texas, solely on account of his 


being an 'infidel'' was briefly mentioned in last 
week's INDEX, as reported by the Boston Advertiser. 
We copy now s fuller account of this monstrous 
deed, taken from the Belton (Texas) Journal ;— 

There has been fora considerable length of time 
In the neighborhood of Little River Academy, lu the 
lower edge of Bell County, an association of free- 
thinkers, with Dr. L. J. Russell as their acknowl- 
edged leader and advocate, - 

е are informed that on Saturday night, Oct. 8, 

& man went to the Doctor's residence and told him 
he was a mover, and had his family at à camp on a 
branch a few hundred yards away; that some one of 
them was sick and muet have his services as a physi- 
clan immediately. 'The Doctor and the man re- 
paired to the piace, only to find three other men, 
with six-shooters in hand. Dr. Russell was ordered 
to divest himaelf of his clothing, which he did. His 
hands were tied in front of him, and were held by 
one of the party, who stood with a six-shooter in his 
right hand, while he held the rope in hie left. 
Russell was told that he must take a whipping”; 
that they believed he was an honest man and a g 
physician; but by the help of God" they would put 
a stop to his career as а freethinker In that section of 


conntry. 

They informed him that if he made а nolee it 
would be at the регі! of hie life, and struck him one 
hundred licks, inflicting a terrible and excruciatingly 
раце castigation. Не was then released and 
owed to go hls way, but not rejoicing,” by any 
means, as such treatment ls compelled to be very hu- 
millating to any man of high spirit and a just sense 
of honor about him. 

We have known the Doctor for several years and 
have never heard anything alleged against him, ex- 
cept his connection with the freethinkers, which 
seemed to cause general regret so far as we have 
heard an expression. 

We аге no advocate of sach a belief as seems to 
have brougbt about this trouble; nelther are we an 
advocate of Lynch law; and justice demands that 
the unknown parties to this dark deed be arrested 
and caused to answer the State of Texas, that they 
may receive such punishment aa may be prescribed 
by the laws of the land. 

On Saturday, Oct, 6, the following advertisement 
was found near the place where the above deed was 
perpetrated :— ' 

Notice. 

“This is to certify that on Saturday night, the 6th 
of October, 1877, the Rev. Dr. Russell was called to 
see a mover's wife camped at this place, and on the 
Doctor's arrival three other men came out and cap- 
tured him, and hit him a hundred licks with а leather 
strap, and let him loose on condition that he would 
not lecture or debate on infidelity any more in this 
county. Now а word to Nunnely, Posey, Marshall, 
and In fact to all the leading men of the infidel club: 
If any of you take his place, we will burn you out of 
house and home, and hang you untill you are dead. If 
any man in this county ів Injured on account of what 
has been done, we will burn you all ont. We have got 
fifty men to back us. Gents, we mean business. In- 
ры has got to stop In this county as well as steal- 


Dr. Russell's own statement of the affair ls con- 
tained in the following ''Card" :— 


HARRISVILLE, Texas, Oct. 22, 1877. 
EDITOR BELTON JOUBNAL:' 

Dear Sir,—l wish, through the columns of the 
Journal, to make a full statement of the facts in re- 

^W the lynching to which I wae recently sub- 
lected. 

On Saturday night, the 6th Inst., a few minutes 
before twelve o'clock, a man called at my gate, and 
told me that he was moving, and that hie wife had 
taken sick, and that he wanted me to go to see her. 
He said he was camped at Mr. Youug’s, near Mr. 
Barber's, 1 asked him what was the matter with hia 
wife, and he said she was about to beconfined. I 
caught my horse and we rode on together; we had 
some conversation on commonplace topics. He told 
me he was moving from the Brazos; that his family 
had been sick nearly all the year. After passing Mr. 
Barber's he sald that hia camp was a little way fur- 
ther up; that he left а young man at his camp, and 
carried his wife up to Mr, Young’s house, e rode 
on till we got about half-way between Mr, Barber’s 
and Mr. Young’s, when my horse began shying, and 
he remarked, "That le my camp." I sald fiat I 
would ride around on the other side, and, when I 

t round, he said, “I will lead him by," and caught 

old of the bridle and turned his horse’s head tow- 
arde the fence and stopped. At that Instant some 
one said, "Well, you've got back; did you get the 
Doctor? Tes,“ he replied, ''I've got him.“ Some 
pa on my left hand, whom I had not observed 

fore, then said, “Throw up your hands, Doctor; 
we've got you," Something of similar import was 
eaid by another person at my right. I was told that, 
if I made any resistance or any noise, they would in- 
stantly shoot me. I asked, “What do you mean?” 
The man who held my bridle replied, **I'll tell you 
what it means: it means that we have got you out 
here to give you a good whipping. We are not golng 
to kill or rob you, but we are going to give you a good 
whipping.” І asked, "What have I done that you 
are going to whip me for?’ He replied, “You are 
an infidel; you don’t believe in the Bible, and you 
are leading weak-minded souls to hell" One of 
them said, We were advised to kill you when we 
left home, but we think that a good whipping will do 
you this time; but we will kill you next time. Infi- 
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delity has got to be put down." One said, We 
know that you are an honest man and a good physi- 
clan, and we don't want you to leave the conntry; 
bat we are going to put down infidelity, God being 
our helper." I was further told thet the debate be- 
tween L. W. Scott and myself should not come off; 
that I should write and atop it, Of course, all re- 
monsirance was in vain; they had me completely in 
thelr power. They tied my hands, took me off my 
horse, carried me about one hundred yards from the 
road, ES me, and gave me в most onmercifal 
flogging. om the parties were I have not the re- 
motest suspicion. They were all men whom I never 
saw before, and would not ize them if I should 
see them. I don't think that they were d In 
any way whatever, and they are evidently men who 
donot live anywhere near here. They told me that 
they had been after me twice before. 
ow, Mr. Editor, I have been living here for the 

last eight years, and am intimately known by the 
best men of this neighborhood, gnd Indeed, I may 
say, by the best men in the county; and in regard to 
my veracity, honesty, and qualifications as а physi- 
cian, I am perfectly willing that they who know me 
beet shall speak. But of my own individual rights, 
and the rights bequeathed by our forefathers to every 
American citizen—rights baptized by the blood of rev- 
olution, and guaranteed to ua by the Constitutlon,— 
I wish to speak myself. It ів true that I am an infi- 
del; and, while it is true, it is equally true- that be- 
llef is not a matter of choice. I cannot help believ- 
Ing as I do. It is true that I could say that I be- 
lleve otherwise. Should а man be more respected 
for concealing his thoughts than honestly 2 
them? Ia not an honest avowal of opinion on 
subjects what we have а right to expect from every 
man? If he fails to give it, is he not decelving ов? 
Is not the that I am leading weak-minded 
souls to hell" an imputation against Him who made 
the mind rather than against me? Again, if the 
traths of Revelation are so glaringly apparent that 
the '*wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err 
in,” how is it possible that I can deceive any one? 
Are there апу who really think that the suppression 
of freethought and free speech in Bell County will 
"put down infidelity”? Are not those men, in thelr 
mistaken zeal, trying the old argument that failed In 
the hands of auch men as Calvin, Torquemada, Pope 
Urban, and others too numerous to mention? These 
аге questions which I earnestly desire the readers of 
the Journal to ponder well. They are capable of but 
one answer, and that answer Is not difficult to find. 

In all my publie lectures and debates I have never 
given utterance to an immoral! sentiment, as those 
who have heard me will teetify, I have asked no 
man to believe a» I do—compelled none to listen— 
promised no reward for bellef, nor punishment for 
disbelief. I have taught what I conceived to be true. 
Truth I am ever ready to t, let it come whence 
it may, and am willing to follow, let it lead where it 
may. Learn what is true in order to do what is 
right, should be the motto of all men. It is the rule 
by which I hope to be governed in all future time, 
and In the search for truth L demand that liberty of 
thought and expression which I am willing to accord 
to all men. Ds. L. J. RUS8ELL. 

Who can read that letter, so simple, во manly, во 
marvellously free from all intemperate expressions 
under a provocation which is enough to make the 
blood of every decent man fairly boil and bubble with 
indignation In the recital, without sentiments of the 
deepest admiration and sympathy for the writer, and 
a heartfelt wish to see his equal religious rights vin- 
dicated against the fanaticism, malice, and cruelty of 
his persecutors? We envy the moral state of no one 
who cau poruse that calm and moderate letter, evinc- 
Ing as it does In every line the self-respect and moral 
dignity of the true gentleman, and yet feel no im- 
pulse to protect him in the enjoyment of the most 
precious rights of the human soul. Is there to be no 
redress for euch wronge as these? In this nineteenth 
ceutury, and in this land whose proudest boast Is the 
possession of religious liberty by all its citizens, [s there 
to be no means of maintaining free thought and free 
speech for men of irreproachable character like Dr. 
Russell, and of punishing such infamous violations 
of their rights as are above recounted? Are threats 
of arson and assassination, following positive acta of 
bloody scourging, to be suffered to extinguish the 
light of mental freedom In any part of this broad 


land? 

Note that Dr. Russell speaks of his “ото Iudivid- 
ual rights, and the rights bequeathed by onr fore- 
fathers to every American citizen—rights baptized by 
the blood of revolution, and guaranteed to ua by the 
Constitution." He seems to imagine that the Con- 
stitution” (by which he evidently means the National 
Constitution) protects him in his ‘individual rights“; 
and this ls в delusion shared by most liberals who 
are not lawyers, As a matter of fact, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not guarantes to any 
citizen protection in his “individual rights": and 
that із why the National Liberal League inserted the 
second plank in its Rochester platform. The nation 
claims Dr. Russell's supreme allegiance, even to the 
sacrifice of life Itself, as against the claims of his 
own State of Texas; yet It turns him over to his own 
State alone for the protection which 1в the correlative 
duty inseparable from the allegiance it clale.. If 
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In the revulsion of feeling, however, from the old 
Calvinistic dogmas of the total rottenness of the 
natural man, have not the Unitarians and liberals 
generally swung to the other extreme and glorified. 
this human nature of ours overmucb? Channing 
crowned all men king. Parker denounced slave- 
traders and sleek hypocrites; but, when he spoke of 
human nature, it was generally in compliments, and 
he, with Emerson and the most of the Intultionalist 
school, have pictured the soul“ in rosy colors, 
whose “instincts” are all divine and Infalllble. 

It seems to us that while the Calvinlsts have abused 
human nature by kicking it, the Channingites have 
abused It by kissing it. The latter certainly is the 
more s@lable fault; but it 1s not wise to spoil a child 
even with kindness. Human nature ів not all good, 
it le sometimes “deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, and deserves a cat-o'-nine-tails 
and six months in the reform school. А little more 
grape, Captain Bragg, іп your liberal guns! If peo- 
ple do not deserve hell in the next world, it is be- 
cause they get a little of it now and then in this, 
Human nature is good when it ів good, and when it 
is bad it ia bad; and let no man attempt to confound 
them by this sentimental, optimistic morality that 
sings: "Whatever ſe is right." Let us have done 
with auch nonsense! Some things lu human nature 
and human society we know are wrong, If we know 
anything; and, so far as we can see, they may be 


we do that Orthodoxy is mustering its forces and 
rapidly organizing Itself for a renewed employment of 
legal means for the suppression of freethought, we 
believe also that liberals owe 16 to themselves and to 
their cause to make the National Liberaf League a 
mighty power for the defence of their freshly endan- 
gered rights; and auch startling cases of reviving per- 
secution as these of Dr. Russell and Mr. Bennett 
ought to rouse в new, deep, determined resolve on 
the part of all who love mental liberty to join hearta 
and hands in the enterprise of rallying a great na- 
Чопа] party to the support of the Rochester platform, 
Friends, are you not yet ready ? 


Texas ls too much ridden by Orthodoxy to give him 
the protection he has a right to demand, the nation 

turns a deaf ear to his appeal for justice. What 

hideous unreason and immorality ie this, to claim 

everything and give nothing! We are aware of the 

difficulties, inherent iu the existing relations between 
State and nation, in the way of affording national 

protection against violations of individual rights; 

yet the way to obviate these difficulties will become 

very plain, Just as soon as the principles of the Roch- 

ester platform are frankly adopted. If, for instance, 

Bell County were made liable, in case of the failure 

of local justice, to pay a fine of $10,000 or $100,000 
tothe national treasury for every such outrage as 
this assault on Dr. Russell, the “‘jories of the viel- 
nage" would soon learn to give redress throngh the 
local courts, Without resorting to a “change of 
venue," the nation could easily compel every com- 
munity to protect the personal rights of its own citi- 
zens, and yet refrain from all interference with the 
principle of local self-government, But it will re- 
main sn indelible disgrace on our American govern- 
ment, till the nation as such recognizes its own duty 
to afford the protection without which it has no right 
to demand allegiance. 

It {в an easy and cheap mode of evading the inex- 
orable demands of justice in this matter to expatiate 
on the curlous state of civilization" which permits 
such outrages—to shrug one’s shoulders and satirize 


HUMAN NATURE, 


A few weeks ago, а superintendent of one of our 
city Sunday-schools held up a pear before the won- 
dering gaze of the children, and sald: “Children, 
you see this beautiful pear, with Its russet and golden 
hues, It Is very fair to look upon; but let me cut it 
open with my knife. Now see, the heart of it is all 
decayed. So, my little children, are your hearts. 
They are all rotten at the core.“ Another “slaughter 
of innocents,” I cried. Sowing the seed of Calvin- 
lam in the fresh virgin soll, who can doubt what the 
harvest will be? е 

When the “infant class“ is indoctrinated with such 
heart-rotten lessons, and the older youth are taught 
to sing, 


“Oh, to be nothing 
the “‘sem{-barbarism”’ of a State in which such deeds Only to ‘a ae his feet!” shige. мар and no а theological jugglery 
are possible. Such shallow evasions only excite in- | or— ought to chest us into the ef that such wrong is 
dignatlon at the worse than ''semi-barbarism" of the rennes m eter right. So far asit does this, it bamstrings all effort 


at reform. Ses and say that man is a compound of 
sinner and saint. If it is a libel on the Creator to 
say that human nature le rotten at the core, It [s no 
less а libel on common-sense to say that it 1а all 
sound at the core. * W. H. B. 


mind which is so obtuse to ethical considerations аз 
to be capable of employing clap-trap of this nature, 
and of supposing that it can satlefy the Intellect of 
any one over three years of age. The nation which 
demands allegiance owes protection. That ів a propo- 
aition self-evident on its face; and it is the trick of a 
political Cheap John to dodge it by mumbling in- 
anities about “curious psychological studies" and 
*sami-civilized communities," If tha State ia sovy- 
erelgn, then the individual cannot look beyond it for 
protection; but If the nation le sovereign, then It is 
meanness und disgrace unfathomable to exact su- 
preme allegiance without rendering its only equiva- 
lent, personal protection. That is a species of rea- 
soning not above the comprehension of the ordinary 
commercial understanding. Nothing for nothing" 
is а rule as applicable in this matter as in the com- 
monest bargain; and every man of honor objects to 
repudiation of the moral as well as of the financial 
obligations of the nation. The National Liberal 
League stands for principles which will certainly be 
at last adopted and incorporated into our political 
system; and every such case as this of Dr. Russell 
shows afresh the timeliness, justice, and preasing 
necessity of those principles and of the movement 
which has been started to give them emphasis in the 
public mind and conscience. А 

Texas is at a great distance from most of ua, and 
human neture finds it difficult to radiate ite sympa- 
thies very far. But Dr. Russel! is not alone, The 
Orthodox Power Is bestirring itself as never before 
to selze control of this nation, and it strikes blows 
which are not limited to Texas by апу means, Mr. 
D. M. Bennett, editor of the Truth Seeker, has just 
been arrested lu New York for sending ‘‘obscene and 
blasphemous piblications through the malls," Now 
wo have not а word to say aboat the first count in 
this indictment, provided it is sincerely brought and 
not made а cover for secret persecutlon of free- 
thought; we shall almply watch and walt to see what 
evidences and proofs of obscenity are adduced, before 
making any protest on that score, since we emphati- 
cally and unquallfledly approve of stringent legisla- 
tion againat the circulation of really obscens litera- 
ture, But the prosecution of any man for *''blas- 
phemy’’ їп New York city is a matter which vitally 
concerns all ПЬагаіа alike. It is a new instance of 
the reviving intolerance of Orthodoxy, which liberala 
are very reluctant, as a general thing, to confess; 
and it warrants the most jealous susceptibility touch- 
ing the freedom of the press. “Blasphemy” le just 
au much a purely Invented crime as Sabbath-breaking 
or witchcraft; and it behooves all who prize the liber- 
tles of freemen to defend the presa against every at- 
tempt, open or disguised, to put a gag-law into oper- 
ation against the fres publication of religious opin- 
fons, The fact that the prosecution of Mr. Bennett 
originates with Anthony Comstock, a bigoted repre- 
sentative of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
who has aleo just arrested In Boston Mr. E. Н. Hey- 
wood, editor of the Word, оп a charge of circulating 
“obacene literature,” jastifies no little suspicion as to 
the real object of those prosecutions. Believing as 


Would he devote that sacred head 
For suoh а worm as 1?" 

Te it at all strange that, when these children be- 
come men and women, they are prone to believe 
thelr heart is rotten at the core; that they can do 
nothing of themselves because they are vile worms 
of the dust? 

How this poor human nature of ours has been 
abused! Is there anything good іп the natura! man? 
It is robbed to adorn Christianity. Is there anything 
evil? It 16 the “natural” heart, rotten at the соге, 
Christlanity fillipe pennies with the natural“ man, 
and, like the tricky gamin, erles: Heads I win, tails 
you lose," and every time the natural man comes 
under, 

Of course, human nature is imperfect. It has 
some dreadfal sores, But why parade the weaknesses 
of human nature, like a crippled horse throngh the 
streets, exhibiting its spavins, wheezings, and pitiable 
diseases? At least we ought to keep these things 
blanketed from our little children as long as poselble. 

Granting that our human nature has ite moral dla- 

eases which can only be cured by directing the eyes 
to them and doctoring them, even with the moat 
drastic remedies sometimes, yet isn't thla eternal 
smell of liniment about the blood-of-the-Lamb relig- 
ion enough to sicken any sonnd man? If we were 
as frea from віп as the angels, we believe that this 
everlasting talk about ‘‘miserable sinners in a sin- 
sick world” would almost make а sinner of us. Of 
course, the Christlan would say to us: It is not our 
fault if you are sickened by our gospel. Medicine is 
never agreeable to take, The trouble with you is, 
you аге a moral pachyderm, a hard-shell sinner, or 
you would not be so insensible to the arrows of divine 
truth.“ 
We do not think so, Christian brother. Have a 
little charity for us, for we need it. We admit that 
the Ohristlan method of plercing the heart with a 
keen sense of its віп, awakening remorse, із quite 
essential, before you can right-about-face the sinner 
in the march of personal reform. We believe that 
Christianity has achieved very much by her methods 
toward the moral reformation of mankind, But it 
seems to us that she has exaggerated the depravity 
and helplessness of man and hurt man in her honest 
efforts to help him. While we would not recommend 
the old Stolc method as a substitute for the Ch ristian 
method entirely, we do believe that the two should 
be combined. Let the preacher joln the Christian's 
appeal to man's sense of sin, the old Stoic’s appeal 
to his sense of virtue, and would not this pul! at the 
doubled strand be в stronger power to Ilft the fallen? 
If the one method suited a St. Augustine, Luther, 
and Wesley, the other made an Antoninus, Seneca, 
and Epictetus; and who can say that there is not 
somewhat of the spirit of Epictetus as well as of 
Augustine in our modern human nature? It ia evl- 
dent there le, and the success of such men ss Chan- 
ning and Parker as moral reformers is largely due to 
the fact that they appealed to the sense of dignity 
and virtue in our human nature. They touched a 
chord that vibrated In quick response. 


el 
EXTHAOCTS AND NOTES. 


The instructive and popular writer, Professor Will- 
iam Mathews, in the chapter on "The Illusions of 
History" in his work entitled Hours with Men and 
Books, says :— 

“Within a few years it has been found, by the dis- 
covery of the Sinaitic and other very anclent manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, that some of ita most 
admired passages аге forgeries,—medlwval additions 
to the original text. It is sad to learn that the utter- 
ance of our Lord on the croes, *Father, forglve them, 
for they know not what they do, la not to be found 
in some of the old manuscripts, and that the words 
in the Sermon on the Mount, in Matthew v., 44, 
‘Bless them them that curse уоп, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for then that despitefully 
use von words which lie at the very foundation of 
Christian morality,—must be swept away from the 
sacred text.“ 

But, leat in presenting these facta to the common 
reader he should offend the worshippers of the Bible, 
he adds: 

To our mind the most nt proof that the Holy 
Scriptures are from Him, is the fact that, while other 
histories have been found to swarm with errors, the 
when subjected to the intensest, most microsco 
scrutiny of modern criticlsm, have come forth from 
the ordeal substantially unscathed.” 


The perusal of the remarkable work Supernatural 
Religion might lead Professor Mathews to modify the 
latter statement. But he writes for the people, and 
must be cautious! 


, 


Mr. J. M. Peebles writes from Ceylon to the Re- 
ligio- Philosophical Journal. 

“Buddhism is increasing in Ceylon. Awhile since 
Buddhist priests met the Methodist missionaries in 
an open public debate, lasting two days. The Buddh- 
ista gained a decided victory. I have the full and 
complete report of this discussion, which I shall 
publish on reaching America." 

I hope Mr. Peebles will redeem this promise to the 
public. A fair report of a debate between Christian 
missionaries and Baddhiet priests cannot but be inter- 
eating. 


Many of the positions taker by Rev. Joseph Cook 
are quite unsatisfactory to his brother theologians, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, in his Review of Joseph 
Cook's Theory of the Atonement, says :— 

“In Mr. Cook's own opinion, his theological mas- 
terplece seems to be his re-atatement of the doctrine 
of the atonement; but to those who look on more 
coolly from withont, this jadgment is open to some 

uestioning. It may turn out, after a little space, 

at his credit ss в philosopher has been damaged by 
his speculations on thie subject more than by any- 
thing eles that he has undertaken." 

And yet Mr. Cook thinks he has “scientifically 
demonstrated" his view of the atonement as an An- 
controvertible truth" | 


Lecky, the brilliant author of The History of Euro- 
pean Morals, alluding to the contrast between. the 
treatment of men and women for nnchastity, says: 
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„Much of our feeling on these subjects is due to 
laws and moral systems which were formed by men, 
and were in the first instance Intended for thelr own 
protection.” 


The Sunday School Times, epeaking of Glrard Col- 
lege, says that ‘Christian influences prevall there, 
and services of Christian worship are regularly and 
well conducted.” When we consider that the found- 
er of this institution specially required, in his will, 
that the students should be instructed in the princi- 
ples of morality, but that no religion should be 
taught in the college, and that through Christian big- 
otry and priestly scheming Girard’s will, In this re- 
spect was virtually broken, and the conditions on 
which he made the bequest entirely disregardéd, one 
would suppose a Sunday-school paper would prefer 
not to call attention to the subject. But, perhaps it 
thinks the end sanctifies the means. That principle 
is not openly defended now, as It was in the early 
centuries of the Christian Church; but it is never- 
thelesa stil] acted upon; and it is too evident that в 
larger number of zealous Orthodox theologlans 
would not hesitate to deprive a freethinker of any 
right, if they bad the power and thought they could 
thereby advance the glory of God." B. F. U. 


THE LIBEHAL LEAGUE AT ITHACA. 


1. 

The Liberal League of Tompkins County held 
an adjourned meeting at Library Hall last evening, 
to which the public were invited, 

The President explained the n of the League, 
and its relation to the National Liberal League, by 
reference to their respective constitutions, as cited In 

our report of A New Movement," in the Journal of 
Oct. 22, He particularly emphasized the indepen- 
dence guaranteed to the local association and Its in- 
dividual members by the (hoging articles :— 

The purpose of this nssoeiation is to coóperate with 
the National Liberal League in effecting, by what- 
ever means commend themselves to our individual 
judgmenta and consclences, the complete seculariza- 
tion of the government, both State and national; in 
securing equal rights with respect to religion, and in 
obtalning such an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States as shall guarantee these objects. 

Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues organized under 
charters issued by the Board of Directors shall be 
absolutely independent in their own local affairs, 
The effect of thelr charters shall be simply to'unite 
them in cordial fellowship and efficient coöperation 
of the freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of the An- 
опа! Congress, and all communications of the Board 
of Directors, shall possess no more authority or In- 
fluence over them than lies In the Intrinsic wisdom 
of the words themselves, 

Prof, Oliver presented the report of the delegates 
to the recent Convention of the National League at 
Rochester, We give it in full :— 

The Convention was large, earnest, and remarkably 
harmonious. Several hundred men and women were 
in attendance from remote parts of the conntry, and 
the audience, on the last of the three days’ session, 
numbered nearly fifteen hundred. It was note- 
worthy for ita intelligence and culture, and recalled 
the reunions of the old National Anti-Slavery So- 
clety,—an impression which the presence of such 
venerable apostles of freedom as Elizar Wright 
served only to make more vivid. The prevailing 
spirit of the meeting was excellent; better even than 
your delegates had expected. For of course, as in 
all reform movements, it embraced persons of all 
shades of opinion, many of them anxious to give 
prominence to thelr own pet ideas, Taking adyan- 
tage of the free platform which had been assured 
them, a few irrepressibles talked about capital 
punishment, woman's rights, temperance, and the 
equally irrelevant subjects of orthodoxy, spiritual- 
ism, and materialism, and in two or three Instances 
in а manner to offend good taste and good feeling. 
But the effect of this was only to bring out the over- 
whelming rebuke of the Convention, in speech after 
speech of assurance that the purpose of the League 
was not to discuss differences of religious belief, but 
was simply to secure the equal rights of all. The 
President also repeatedly declared that only the most 
wilful misunderstanding could consider the * 
as committed either for or against any form of bellef 
or unbelief. It simply had nothing to do with creeds 
or religions except to obtain guarantees that both 
State and nation should protect every Individual in 
the right to enjoy hla own views in perfect freedom, 
and to be responsible for no one's else. The ap- 

lause with which these sentiments were recelved 

eft no possible doubt of the catholic tone of the 
assembly. 

The practical work of the Convention was em- 
bodled in в series of resolutions, the essential prin- 
ciples of which are embraced in the following:— 

Resolved, That, postponing to future conyentious the ad- 
dition of such planks on other iasues as future events may 
render песевв «рери, tbe National Libera) League 
now adop:6, аз its tical platform for the Presidential 
campaign of 1880, these three great national principles of 
overshadowing importance :— 

Nr, Total separation of Church and State, to be guar- 
&nteed by amendment of the United States Constitation; 
including the equitable taxation of сог: property, sec- 
ularization of the public soheols, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian lawa, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
Мо appropriations for religious purposes, and all measures 
neces: to the same general end. 

8 National protection for national citizens in their 


equal civil, political, and religious rights; tobe guaranteed 
by amendment of the Unlred States Constitution, and af- 
forded through the United States courts. 

Third—Universal education the basis of universal suf- 
frage in this secular Republic: to be guaran by amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, requiring ere 
State to malataln a thoroughly secularized public-echoo: 
system, and to permit no child within its limita to grow up 
without а good elementary education, 

It was voted to postpone to next year the question 
of making independent Presidential nominations. 

The Convention felt that, In the present breaking 
up of parties, when old issues are settled, and new 
ones of vital interest are pressing upon us for solu- 
tlon; when the times are ripe for a conscience-party, 
which shall seek political success only as the fruit of 
а moral success, of unswerving allegiance to principle, 
the Convention felt that in the platform of such a 
party should be found the great principles of State 
secularization, protection by the nation of those 
whose supreme allegiance it claims, and universal 
education as the only safe basis of а republican gov- 
ernment. It decl these principles, and left it to 
the Individual voter to determine how far they ought 
to Influence his own political action, 

Now of these three planks, only the first is con- 
tained in the Constitution of the National League, 
and only the general statement of its principle in 
that of our own local League, which leaves all special 
measures to our private judgment to determine how 
far they are necessary results of that principle. 
Only to State secularization, equal rights in religion, 
and a constitutional amendment guaranteeing them, 
do we commit ourselves in joining the Tompkins 
County League, It should be understood, however, 
that the amendment sought is one which shall forbid 
the separate States, as Congress is now forbidden, to 
make any law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. The most 
plausible argument against euch an amendment, as 
well as against those eee In the other plauks of 
the platform, Ie that it tends to curtail State rights, 
and still further to centralize power in the national 
government. But the only power curtailed 1з that 
to establish injustice, just as In the provision con- 
cerning ez-post facto laws and the obligation of con- 
tracts; and this, as citizens of the United States, we 
hare clearly the right to insist upon. For in case of 
insurrection in any State the natlonal government is 
bound, upon demand of the proper authority, to 
support the State government with the whole force 
of the army and navy. Any citizen is liable to be 
called upon to ald in such support, and la to that ex- 
tent responsible for the maintenance of the State 
government, He may certainly demand, then, that 
the organic law of the land shall preclude his being 
compelled to enforce injustice. 

The question was raised in the Convention what 
was meant by the abrogatlon of Sabbatarian laws," 
—a phrase which in its brevity seemed ambiguous, or 
at least obscure, The answer given by the President 
and indorsed by the Convention was clear, decided, 
and thoroughly satisfactory. The government is not 
to enforce the religious observance of Sanday ‘‘as 
the Sabbath," since thia lies wholly beyond its prov- 
ince; but it ів left free to continue It as a legal holi- 
day; to continue or make all needed provisions for 
securing it still as a day of rest, on secular grounds; 
and, moreover, to preserve the peace and quiet of 
the day as a part of its protection of the equal relig- 
ious rights of all its citizens. 

The question concerning chaplaincles was not 
brought up during the attendance of your delegates, 
But they have no doubt that the spirit shown in 
the treatment of the Sunday question would govern 
this also, and all kindred special measures advocated. 
While the State would not be allowed to employ 
Chaplains as representatives of, or as committing it 
to, any special views of religion, there could be no 
objection to its providing men charged to attend to 
the moral welfare of its prisoners or its pensioners. 
Had the second amendment proposed—‘‘national 

rotection for national citizens through the United 

tates Courts''—been а part of the Constitution dur- 
ing the last few years, our Presidents would not have 
been tossed on the horns of the dilemma either to 
violate the Constitution In the use of military force 
at the South, or to leave the weakest portion of our 
citizens helpless againat their oppressors. : 

The educational amendment, while enjoining on 
the States, as many of these now do upon their 
towns, the maintenance of a system of secular public 
schools, and the compulsory education of all their 
children, would of éourse not permit infringement of 
private rights by dictation, on the part of the States, 
as to where a good elementary education" should 
be obtalned,—whether in the public, in private 
schools, or at home. 

In conclusion, your delegates were convinced that 

the moral force which stood behind them in our own 
League, just organized with its onretally guarded 
aud thoroughly catholic principles, enabled them to 
exert а not inappreciable influence upon the counsels 
of the national association, though their own spirit 
but reflected that of the great majority of those at- 
tending. They could not fall to see, however, that 
other organizations calling themselves *'liberal," but 
really devoted to uprooting the religious faith of the 
people rather than to planting the seed of perfect 
reedom for all faiths, are ready to take the feld 
whenever opportunity offers; and they became more 
firmly than ever impressed with the conviction that 
the Liberal League movement, in all ita breadth, 
should be sustained and extended as much to oppose 
the bigotry of Infidelity as the Intolerance of auper- 
atition. 

Mr. Giles B. Stebbins next addressed the meeting 
at length upon the principles of the League. An 
abstract of hls remarks, which із crowded out to-day, 
will be given in to-morrow’s Journal. 

The President announced that the membership of 
the League had increased to fifty. 


- 
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The meeting proceeded to complete its list of 
officers by the election o£ Mr. Charles H. White as 
Treasurer, and of Prof. William R. Dudley and Мга. 
8. E. Johonnot as Councillors. 

Adjourned to the call of the Directors. 

Any persone desiring to join the can do so 
by ing upon or addressing the President, Dr. 

inslow, 11 East State Street, or the Secretary, 
M. E. Bishop, Esq., Wílgus Block.—Daily Journal, 
Ithaca, N. F., Моо, 6. 


THE LIBEHAL LEAGUE AT ITHACA. 


п. 
The subjoined abstract of Mr. Giles B. Stebbins' 
address Monday evening, before the Liberal 
of Tompkins County, was crowded out of our Tues- 
ware — He = 
he Christian Amendment movement, “to put 
God In the Constitution,“ or a religious amendment 
requiring a belief in the Sonship of Chriet and in the 
Bible as а teet of American citizenship, was a depart- 
ure from the idea and spirit of our institutions. To- 
day this might prevall; to-morrow а Catholic ma- 
jority might demand belief in the Pope, and во equal 
rights of conscience be repudiated. The Liberal 
League le not to build up or pull down any form of 
faith, but to guard the equal rights of all, and guar- 
antee them ір law and Constitution if necessary,—to 
sea justice done to all. If we talk of excluding the 
Bible from the schools, it ia held an infidel attack on 
the book; but it ia not so. Rey. David Swing, of 
Chicago, who preaches to the 1. t Protestant con- 
gregation in that city, says: “Тһе government has 
no more right to teach the Bible, than it has to teach 
the Koran, and that no valuable moral results can 
ever come from reading а few verses hurriedly In a 
school-house, and social strife will be continually 
springing up from the practice." Zion's Herald, in 
Boston, the old Methodist newspaper, saya: The 
State deals niy with temporal affairs," and that 
“the religious education of children may and should 
be remitted to the family, the Sabbath-school, and 
the Church." Thinking people of all claases are 
coming to see this. Неге are six million Catholics 
to whom the Douay Bible ів their sacred book, How 
unjust to demand that their children should hear 
our King James’ Bibleread In schools. In New Mex- 
ico a Catholic majority pass laws under which the 
Douay version ів read in every school. Unjust of 
course, and the old Paritan blood boils in hearing it; 
but no more unjust than we are to them here, It 
may ђе said the ultramontane Catholics alm to de- 


· вігоу our school system at any rate. Be just to them 


and we are strong to resist such bad efforts, Have 
Jews and Freethinkers no right of conscience? Put 
the Bible out of echool, and be just to all, and so 
help that liberty which helps us all to the truth. 

At Des Molnes, Iowa, in 1875, President Grant 
made а brief but golden speech to the people and the 
school children, He sald: Let us all labor to add 
all needful guarantees for the security of freethought 
free speech, unfettered religious sentimenta, and o 
una rights and privileges to all men, irrespective 
of nationality, color, or religíon. Encourage free 
schools, and resolve that not в dollar be appropriated 
to the support of sectarian schools; that neither 
State, nor nation, nor both combined, shall aupport 
institutions of learning save those unmixed with sec- 
tarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas, Leave the 
matter of religion to the famlly altar, the Church, and 
the private school. Keep the Church and the State 
forever separate," This is the aim of the League? 
о — dany үк er 

axation of chu roperty is another La 

that must be taken. e have over six hundred mil. 
ton dollars invested in church property, and its ex- 
emption from taxes piles a heavier load on every poor 
man. This exemption fosters spiritual pride, and 
the building of costly churches covers the land with 
splendid maueoleums,—piles of stone and brick with 
carved and costly ornaments under which lies buried 
all spiritual life. Thinking men in every church feel 
this. From 1860 to 1870, the seating capacity of our 
churches Increased but ten per cent., while our popu 
lation Increased double that; but the cost of these 
churches increased one hundred and seven per cent. 
Tax them and this would cease, and tasteful simplic- 
ity take the place of gorgeous display, human fra- 
ternity of pions aristocracy, all for the benefit and 
spiritual culture of the people. 

The Catholic Church property is over $150,000,000, 
and the Pope owns and controla it all; and it grows 
rapidly. It i8 evil and dangerous for any forelgn 
power to own such vast property here. Tax all 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, and we аге im- 
partial and just, and we put a check to thie evil. 

These are the leading objects of the League, and 
they are important, timely, and needed. Carry out 
these objects, and all will see and acknowledge their 
good results, 

This ів but а brief sketch of the leading points of 
an address which commanded close and ul atten- 
tion for nearly an hour. 

The following is a list of the present members of 
the League: 

С. W. Ames, Prof. William A. Anthony, George 
Amold, Dr. John E. Beers (Danby), Myron E. 
Bishop, Esq., Henry Bool, Prof. А. A. Breneman, 
Prof. George C. Caldwell, Daniel Coon, Prof. Hiram 
Corson, W. Dennis, Prof. W. R. Dudley, Arthur 
Falkenau, Prof. Willard Fieke, Prof. Isaac Flagg, 
Dr. B. W. Franklin, Calvin Gardner, Gardner C. 
Gifford (Ludlowville), William S. Gottheil, W. Han- 
ford (Etna), Warren Hutchins, Willie A. Ingalls, 
Mrs, 8. E. Johonnot, Zenas Kent, Merritt King, Esq., 
E. D. Larned (Groton), Prof. W. R. Lazenby, J. S. 
Lehmaler, Prof. B. P. MacKoon, Irvine Miller, 
H. B. Morris, D. B. Morton (Groton), Prof. J. E. 
Oliver, G. Frank Otis, F. H. Parsons, H. H. Philes, 
William D. Pitt (Groton), P. Ruditach, T. P. St. 
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Schumm, E. H. Sellers, Prof. C. О. 
oseph Sinton, W. E. Sinton, Henry 
Stewart, A. L. K. Volkmann, Miss L. A. Wheelock, 
Charles H. Wbite, Dr. D. White, Dr. John Win- 
slow.—Datly Journal, Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 8. 


Communicatians. 


18 SILVER HONEST PAYMENT? 


What is honest payment, resolves itself into agues- 
tion of interpretation of contracts. The contracts in 
question are promises to pay dollars. Of course a 
promise to pay dollars ia exactly discharged by a 
manual delivery of the very thing promised, and the 
whole difficalty ів solved by а correct answer to the 
question, What 1 a dollar? 

The average business man and the “‘able editor" 
pressed fora categorical answer, will proceed to tell 
you that it Is “anything that the supreme authority 
of the State," etc. Enough! Whoever commences 
the answer to such a question with s o ZA 
ought to stop talking and go to studying. ere is 
not another word In the 2 having а more defi- 
nite and exact meaning. в do not trust their 
e aper a word whose meaning ів ‘‘any- 

ng. 

The dictionary is a good book,—a very good book. 
Where the interpretation of 2 contract involves mere- 
ly the definition of a familiar word, the dictionary 
is entirely equal to the problem. When Webster 
made his, he was not so remiss as to leave undefined 
aword to civilized eara and eyes not less familiar 
than bread, Nor would it have been possible to get 
& community to select a thing into the terms of which 
they choose to translate and define all other values, 
if that thing were some nebulous "anything" the 
caprice of the hour might make it, or some compli- 
cated abstraction the TOT of which only 
learning and statesmanship are equal to. 

The rs meaning of the word is, A silver 
coin of the United States weighing 8714 ns of 
pure silver." The secondary meaning is ** value 
of that coin," The value of a thing ls. that definite 
— of another commodity for which it will freely 
exchange. 

If the reader will be good enough to stop snd pon- 
der on these definitions till they possess him get 
such а grip on his understanding that they will not 
slip away from him during the discussion, I will 
undertake to conduct him to а satisfactory solution. 

This secondary meaning is the Abstract Dollar,“ 
“The dollar of account," etc. But because It is ab- 
stract,”’ It has not become thereby an indefinite, vague 
"anything." It cannot in the nature of the case be 
an amount of value greater or less than what goos 
with the coin Itself, It 1s by definition bound to that 
precise value; and, cent being by definition a hun- 
dredth part of that value, it le downright idiocy to 
talk of that coin being worth only ninety cents. It 
is worth one hundred cents ez vi termini. 

There is a notion current that the supreme power 
of the State has such relation to this whole business 
as that it may rightfally thrust into existing contracts 
some other thing than the true meaning of Ita words,— 
may knock the dictionary into a cocked hat and 
carry the whole question away out of the reach of 
the common understanding. But among all the 
financial legislation, bad during the war and wicked 
since, let us be thankful that Congress has not made 
an assault upon the dictionary,—has not directly or 
Indirectly declared that the silver coin minted since 
1708 down to 1873, and stamped One Dollar, should 
no longer be In law, or in fact that thing. 

It has declared at various times that certain substi- 
tutes should in specified ways have the same legal 
power in payment, and in 1873 it resolved not to issue 
any more of those coins. Thęt is all. It should be 
remembered that the silver dollar has been the only 
fixed money definition and unit known to our law up 
to 1873,—that coin has not varied from the weight 
of pure silver originally determined on, not by so 
much as the one hundredth part of one poor scruple. 
Only the intellectual debauchery caused by the legal 
tender and other bad acts has made many good 
people suppose there are other ways of boneet pay- 
ment open for us than to stick scrupulously to the 
definition once for all established. 

If under the threat of national dissolution it be- 
came necessary, ав we supposed, for а time to legal- 
ize something else, and events were so strong that 
the legal tender could not be kept to the definition 
value, not the least hurt of those calamities has been 
the intellectual demoralization consequent on |t. 
That act has made it- possible to array much of the 
culture, respectability, and consclence of the count 
on the side of injustice, to carry into operation 
effect the most colossal commercial wrong the world 
ever saw. 

The discount on legal tender or the premium on 
gold during the yeara 1870 to 1873 (namely, about 

teen per cent.), la popularly supposed to measure 
the amount of Inflation caused by government paper. 
That is a great mistake. Flat money comes in direct 
competition with coin money, making leas demand 
for coln, and so lessening its value or purchasing 
power, It 82 happens that carrying debent- 
ures 


tell us any attempt to right that by aw down 
debts ів tmpracticable. In that case, then, It is not 

and misfortune, and 
cal question. 


were declared legal dollars; but in every adjustment 
and readjustment of the ratio of the two metals, the 


silver coin was always the theoretic unit and abso- 
lute fixity about which the other revolved, Our 
ratio of legal equivalence being about three per cent. 
more favorable to silver than the European, took 
our full weight silver colns abroad. That accident 
made the silver coin no less the true unit and legal 
crcalation during the greenback period, itis ri 
ation ng n . It is a great 
mistake to su at no wrong was done by de- 
monetization, use for years the silver dollar was 
only а theoretic and only te a smal! extent the practi- 
cal unit in use, It was still a dollar in theory and in 
law, ала was therefore а potential dollar in practical 
effeet by the whole distance of at least forty iC cent. 
of the world's stock of precious metals. It was a 
reserve corps constituting forty per bent. of the 
world's monetary force ready to come to the front 
in an emergency. That emergency has come upon 
us when we need all the monetary forces possible to 
pple with our enormous debentures, and Euro 
(our creditor) is trying to make us do it with gold 
alone, It is plain to see that with the competition 
of silver withdrawn from monetary use vastly more 
Saportas attaches to gold, It has a royal yum gni 
and values itself acccordingly, and lords it over al 
other valuable things. 3 
But the imputation is, that the allver dollar has 
come to be no longer an honest dollar, or the true 
dollar to pay debts with. The implication is, that the 
true dollar value has left silver and taken up ita resi- 
dence in the gold coin alone. If it has, it ia by the 
force of the act of demonetization, I do not mean by 
the economie effect of the sct, but by the direct le 
force of of definition. But I am not now dis- 
cussing tbe legal effect of that act, but seeking to 
вот that such a 1 effect and the practical conse- 
quences was а legislative immorality, Nothing can 
be clearer than the right to repeal а law wrongfally 
enacted, 
Now it is not dented that It is competent for gov- 
ernment to establish a new definition; and If that 
definition is not made retroactive In its mmm 
rhaps no objection on ethical grounds can be made. 
ut as to all contracta and promises to pay dollars 
made ander a given monetary definition, It ія в rank 
immorality to change the definition. The definition 
in force when the promise of the greenback and the 
great part of our bonds was made, was fired in the 
only way it was ever attempted to fix а monetary 
unit; namely, by specifying the quantity of a partic- 
ular metal, There is no question that those prom- 
ises are honored by delivery of the silver coins an- 
swering the 1 definition In force when they were 
made; —.— yasa prone to deliver а ton of Iron 
is by delivery of the identical thing. The value that 
goes with the iron or the coin will of course be deter- 
mined by the economic law which determines all 
values; namely, supply and demand at the time and 
lace of payment. As опе or the other of those two 
orces predominates, will value go пр or down. It is 
bound In the chain of that law as inexorably as the 


orbit of a paon is by the centrifugal and centripetal 


forces, Those two factors, and they alone, determine 
it, and it is no part of the duty of government either 
as debtor or eoverelgn to interfere with fair and nat- 
ural operation of that law. 

If it were true that the cost of production of the 
metal of which — a denomination has become 
much less than ever before—if the experience of all 
ia ages should be reversed and silver could be pro- 
duced as cheaply as iron,—I hold that my promise to 
рау a hundred dollars, made when 3714 grains of sil- 
veris the definition, and when it costs a full day's 
labor to get out metal for that unit, is honestly and 
honorably as well as legally dl. by delivery of 
one-hundred of those coins, though at the time of 
payment a day's work will produce one hundred of 
them, and it would take them all to buy a poor 
cigar. It was no part of my promise that the pur- 
chasing power belonging to that metal during all his- 
toric time should remain one year longer. My prom- 
lee was that I would deliver the coins, whatever their 
value, or their equivalent. It ls puerile for the cred- 
itor to complain that he expected no material change 
would take place In its value. No more does а шап 
who invests in land suppose that an earthquake will 


swallow itup. Both proceed upon the experienced 
stability of the lar thing in which he invests 
his capital. The fact that those metals have shown 


themselves the least liable to fluctuation fin purchas- 
ing power of all other producta, has caused them to be 
adopted as money, but gives no ground of right or duty 
to attempt their control by government. Industrial 
progress makes labor more and more produetlve, and 
во all products are rapidly cheapening as com 
to a unit of labor. Invention, division of labor 
better social order brings everything down, and 
money and debentares are at bottom investment in 
the money metals, and must take the same chances 
as all other forms of investment. Government is as 
much in duty bound to keep up the value of cloth or 
raliroad s as of dollars. Indeed, If there is to be 
апу discrimination, wisdom and humanity require 
interference to keep up the value of vested capital 
rather than creditor capital, because it 1а more closely 
related to the productive industries. 'The creditor 
has no business to raise the question of value when 
I offer him the & e thing. That inquiry becomes 
ent only when I offer to pay in something else. 
n that case, market equivalence Is the criterion of 
equitable payment, . 

One suspects a ainister twist In the fierce passlon 
for “ап honest dollar" that Inspires the rhetoric of 
“able editors" and statesmen. There le suspicion of 
alliance with the creditor interest. For that is where 
it comes in. It Ia insisted that debtors shall not 
have the edvan of labor-saving Inventions, supe- 
rior ekill, and a better social order. If the alleged 
decline in silver i» due, as is now the current of 
European opinion, to the arbitrary act of Germauy, 


it is no less a legitimate advantage to us. The act of 
payment in silver, that ie, remonetization, will repair 
all the mischief in that direction. Our own arbitrary 
act contributed to that calamity. 

Had our promises been made in pounds payable in 
London, honest payment would demand the English 
definition in force when the promise was made. No 
matter in that case to what extent foreign govern- 
ments should combine to bull“ gold, we should be 
at their mercy, It is claimed that foreign holders of 
our bonda be-offended and disappointed. Our 
reply is, we made no promiea that our dollars, when 
translated into a or marks, should yield any 
particalar number of thelr money units, It is a 
phenomenon In the History of financial operations 
that one very powerful to influence values should 
join hands with his adversaries to ''bull" the thing 
wherein he was short.“ But such is the attitude 
of our government In its financial policy. The only 
way to restore the normal value to our monetary 
unit and regain the true and just equilibrium is to re- 
store the old volume of coin-money by restoring the 
old definition, x. D. STAEK. 

CLEVELAND, O. . 

[The whole reasoning of the above article hinges 
on Webeter's definition of the dollar as “А silver 
coln of the United States weighing 371i grains of 
pure silver." Now Worcester is at least as good as 
Webater lu the estimation of competent judges; and 
Worcester, in his edition of 1860—before the war,. 
defines a dollar as A silver coin of Germany, Hol- 
land, Spain, the United States, Mexico, etc., of 
different values; that of the United States ls 100 
centa, or 4a, 2d. sterling.” 

In other words, the United States dollar, in the 
sense of the contracts“ referred to, must be not 
only a coin of silver, but also a coin equal to ќа, 2d. 
pterling. This will take more than 37114 grains of 
silver to-day. We hold the remonetizers to the old 
definition mors strictly than Mr. Stark himself. Let 
him tell us exactly how many grain of silver are 
equal to 4s. 2d, sterling TO-DAY, and we would not 
object to а silver dollar of that value, if it could be 
shown that the fluctuation in the valne of sliver had 
ceased, But we do object, on the ground of simple 
honesty, to paying off a debt of dollars“ in » coin 
worth less than 4s, 2d, sterling, which is the dollar of 
the old definition. 

In reply to the rather severe insinuation against the 
editors of the country, we feel obliged to state that 
all our personal interests are exclusively with the 
debtor class.—Ep. } 


THE STATISTICS OF OPINION, 
BY BISHOP FEERETTE. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT: It will 
be the duty of the legislature to provide for Statistics 
of Opinion, all puber individuals, whether male or 
female, belng yearly required, at the time at which 
ar their taxes, or would have to pay them if 
taxed, to record on a public register their opinion, or 
absence of opinion, or refusal to state the same, on 
such leading questions, having & bearing on the 
course of legislation, of which the legislature will 
yearly make а list; and in order that the Statistics of 
Gpinion may not be falsified by undue influences, it 
will be the duty of the legislature te provide by suit- 
able legislation for the confiscation of all pro 
held In trust or otherwise, to be enjoyed on condition 
of professing a certain opinion rather than another, 
whether on religion or on politics or on other mat- 
ters on which men, when not bribed, are apt to dif- 
fer; and persons offering or accepting such bribes, 
beside other penalties to be determined by the legia- 
lature, shall be incapacitated to vote or be elected, 
or to hold any office of authority, trust, or honor 
ander the State. 


FROM A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


CLAYVILLE, Onelda Co., N. T. Nov. 12, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

Íinclose $9.00 to pay for Тнк INDEX one year, 
commencing nezt issue. 

І first saw Tee INDEX In Mendville, Pa., olght 
years ago, and have read it more or less since; though 
my intended subscription has been put off until now. 
Resding THE INDEX influences a man to think for 
hi ; and when he has once commenced to use 
hie understanding in a search after truth, he will be 
à more consistent man in many respects, Iam not 
a freethinker simply because freethinking {а In o 
sltlon to Christianity, but because those which 
conduce to human happiness—and which are evolved 
by the experience of generations—can better be re- 
duced to practice by bringing our reason to bear upon 
them, than they can by bringing any antiquated faith 
Into requisition. 

Iam siting, to render any assistance to you and 
the cause, which my time and means will 


allow. 
After hearing Col. I 'в lecture on “Li in 


Utics, on the 14th inst, I think the e of this 
county will be better prepardd to read INDEX. 
Yours respectfully, W. Н. Jones. 


Is тт SOT time that you paid me that five dollars? 
sald a farmer to his neighbor. ‘‘’Tain't due," was 
the reply. But,“ said the farmer, you promised 
to рау when you got back from New York," Well, 
I ain't been," was the reply. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


Gf the liberal advertising publio i» respect- 
fully solicited for TEE — The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the &dve: 
of THB INDEX in entire 

its general 
thus to — 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ite patrons, but also worthy of thelr most 
To this ond, all 


ve 
to be frandulent or unjust to any one, will be 
«xoluded from these columns, No cuts will 


TER INDEX must not be held reeponsib 
for any statement made by advertisers —— 
will in al! cases accept the responsibility for 

own tatements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Far to 13 Insertions, зра par lig 


as [11 “ «€ s 
“ 12 51 “ H 46 66 
On half-column advertisements, s discount 
ef 19 per cent. will be made; on fall-column 
ad: t5, а t of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash ів 


CIR E Br 
Beniade.  FEANOISE ABBOT nator 
qo ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of а 
inaocsesfol Bookseller who has advertised in 


Tas Dwpzx;— А o 
OLEDO о, t. 20, 1872. 
To Тиш Inpex Авво,, Toledo, or d 
Ha had to adver 


Gentlemen,— occasion 
tise in your Paper during the pmt two years 
1 hare y ee TET. нае 4 
farns—bettér in fact than from ook Bayer 


the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 
HNNAY B. BTEBBINE. 
Bpecinl arrangements will be made at re- 
ed terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vartisements, Address 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrion, No. 221 Wasusorox Br., Boron, 
pablish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Weekig Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


Tele the object of THE INDEX to give public 
wtteranoe to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
duns, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelloration of society. 

Tt із edited by FRANOIS K ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Olty. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM Н, 8PENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
Ика. E, D. ORENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
9EORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 
DAVID Н. OLARK, Florence, Maas, 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY BTANTON, Tens- 
Sy, NJ. 


J. L. STODDARD, Boston. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Boston. 

O. D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. P. LE SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 


Every liberal should aubseribe for THE INDEX 
аё the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem. Every Ohristian minister, and every think- 
tag sharch-member, should subseribe for it, as 
ibs clearest, most candid, and most sobolariy ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
aad Evangelical Christianity, and aa the best 
moans of becoming well informed of the argu- 

. menta sad the movements which the Ohurch will 
bave to meet in the fature. 

Almostevery number contains a discourse or 
Ang article, which alone is worth the price of 
"me year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
B letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

earna] entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
wach a Journal should have been started and во 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
eommtry —is а good sign of the times. There ts по 


pUBLiCATIONS|[NDEX TRACTS.|] g 


озтив 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS : 


ASSOCIATION. 


Freedom and Fellowsbip in Ее 
fon. A volume of ten essays upon 2 
ulative and ipsos oblems of religion, 
by D. A. Wasson, Bamuel Longfellow, 

, B&muel Johnson, John Welse, W. J. Potter, 

F. E. Abbot, О. B. Frothingham, J. W. 

T. W. Higginson, and Mrs. 

E. D. Cheney, and extracts from A. 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 

Bobert Dale Qwen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 


Phillips, Rabbi Wise, Horace Beaver, A. B. 
Alcott, Lucy Stone, Charles Н. Malcom, 
Juli ard — and others,—all given 


a 
on the platform of the Free Rell 
sociation. Price (reduced) $1.50. 


“One purpose of this volume ія to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religions Association"? 


gions As- 


Fro of Fink Annual Meet. 
ing, 187%, scents. (Four or more, 4б 
cents esch.) Contains w 


essays J. W. 

Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Americz,” by C. D. B. Mills оп‘ эз 
the reseion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
on The Religion of Humanity," 

th addresses d Ога 


Burleigh ООН: tt, А. B. Alcoti,C. A, 
0 Я со! а 

Bartol Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 

and others, 


ngs of Sixth Annus! Meot- 


centa each.) Oontains by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and b 
John Welse on “Religion in Freedom," wi 
addresses by Wm. C, Gannett, ы; pale 


CHE ee n 
ow, J.B. n E. en 
oretia Mott. : ` * 


Proceedings of Seventh Annum! 
Meeting, 1874. 55 canta. (Four or 
нс, cents each.) Contains verbaiien 

Frothin 'a address 
on The Validity of the Free’ Raligions 
Plattorm," of Dr. Bartol'» essay on “The 
Religious 8! of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Sonneschein's s h on “Reformed Juds- 


-Ohristia: 7L 
stian,” and Ex- 
tra-Christian. т with the Beoreta- 
хуа Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Eighth Annual 


of 
Meeting, 1875. W cents, our or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains says by 
m. O. Gannett, on '"Tbe Present Con- 


by T, W. Higginson cretin Mott, Chas. 
d Ames o. . Frothin ham, B. F. 
wood, 8. F. Putnam, and E. В, B.F. Under 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet» 
„ 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 

cents each.) Contains m full abstract of 
the inte discusalon at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; sasay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
n on to thé State" ва, pe бума it, 
ressos on 

the subject by Miss an H. Wixon and 


Rev, M. J. Savage; essay b - 
Perd on “the "Relation of Trea ЦовЕ- 


Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Hertord hn 
Weiss, "together with letters пуно 
v. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 


to speak, 
Proceedings of Tenth Annun! Meot- 
ing, 1877. 40 сепія, (Four or more, 25 


„tendom,“ and by 
‚ Mills „ on Ante 

to Free Thought kad Free Religion": Bera 
dresses by О, B. Frothingham, Wm. Henry 
Channing, Rabbi Lasker, Dr. J. L. Dudley, 


and T. W. Higginson; and tenth 
reports of the entire Committee, Treas- 
urer, otc. a ©, 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


"These publications are for sale at the office 


wuch Journal in England, France, or Germany; |f the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
‘Rough the number of so-called religious or the- ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
ologics! periodicals in, as you know, very large.” | for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
And later «ЦИ „I read the numbers of your DN- | supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 


DEX with 'ncroasing interest.“ 


Send $3.20 for one year, including postage, 
tenta for three m nthe on trial, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Wasbington Street, Boston. 


quite limited. Orders by тай may be ad- 


or | dressed either Free Religious Association, 


231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 


WH.J.POTTER Seo, F. R. 4. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," вауву1п a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for pubiication, but subse- 
quently äuthorired to be used: “I have now 
road ‘TRUTHS уоп THE Times, and 1 admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
Hon. Price б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. . Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Obaries Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both ín the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 19 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propegandism, by F. 
Е. Abbot, ів an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.09. 


No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Bev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 

No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7—“Oompulsery Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price B 
oonts; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 50 conta. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, showa the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gellcal Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Fries б cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—'The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by T. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
зала. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No ll.—The God of Science, by К, Е, Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 

‚ Price 10 cents; 12 copies $100. 


No. 12.—1s Romani Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F, W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 14.4. А Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ts incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are tnadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alstent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. 15.—T'he Battle of Syracuse. Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 conta; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken ahigher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 3 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catbolioity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption tn selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclealssticism throughout the world, and 

‘when the welfare of humanity here and 
mow shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is epecial- 
ly devoted 1s the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
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W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN; 
CHAS. YOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
E. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 


in | on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 35 


dente each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.56. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mase, 


NEW E N G LAN JJD|""- 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Maas.) 


THIS SOCIETY presents the simplest and 
cheapest method for ae р provision for 
the families of members in the avent of de- 
Saath, Wah BAA Gtel: Nate ОКА to the pub- 

10. 

The membership may include overly all 
persoas of Dol) sexes, who are. not. (ntemi- 

rate or of feeble condition, but will be 

vided into three classes, viz.: 

Class No. 1,—Еог sound, temperate per- 
sons, 

Class No, 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
stainers. 

Class No, 3,—For those who are not free 
from but are able to attend daily to 


tt, their usual avocations. 


This arrangement is equitable for all, and 
the expense the same to enter either class. 
Applications are now received daily. Send 
for circular. 


Persons who desire to become members, 
will please send their full address to the Sec- 


ar | retary, or apply to nearest Agent. 


Agents—both Ladics and Gentlemen 
are wanten as Canvassers im every 
Town and Village. 


GEO. EU c) Secretary, 
Ew BEDFORD, MASS, 
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A CHEAP OFFER. SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For а handsome Certificate of Membership 


" ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twuxrr-Fivz PT dM still larger 
Certificate of Membersbip as 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any репин a таќ сейум 
the Mai Treen aerae е than d I 
n 
Members bare of it. 


extracta from the Conatitu- 


AxTICOLE IV. 
ECC be en 
to a certificate, signed by dent and 
as An Anpual тенни fae Mar 
tional Liberal Leagues. Any person who 
shall pay e ny dollars or more into 
treasury shall be entitled to а 


— * VER this TR. 
ara he ereby declared 
aa adopte а, азу harap byde — permanen 


CLE Y.—. . . АП charter-members 
tho National Liberal 


ral Leagu 
with tho prov 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled » 
seats and votes in the Annual Con 
Annual members of the National 
an ae to poata, but mot to 
voten, in the Annual Со 1 Congrees. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A N IZ E 


CHARTERS 
* Le IE AuxiMary Liberal 


6 
sent on on ap — — dn n Ву to the fol f — 
ing provini ons of Constitution of the вате: — 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ARXTIGLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, за often as 


receive 
пуки Г; vr mm в 1 ог moe 
еа charter for De e formation of a local 
Liberal Le: . 
e ey 
es un ar chas ers 
the of Directors shall be absolu 
ind ent in the administra tration of 
own affairs. 


The effect of their char- 
them in 


all communica- 
tíons of tbe Board of Directero, Mall shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies ір the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


enti ed to send its President and Secre- 
r — o other members ms delegates 
Annual Co ngress. 


Those Charters are beautifull 
the best of pepe Adomas Tha s 
some Seal of the National Li 
they will, if tastefull Шу dm aie. a me 
ornament for any h 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


IT 
EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pagon, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 
contains: 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Libera! League to the people of the United 


printed on 
th che De лич 


2 CHIEF RxsoLuTIONS of the 17 2 
В. PROTEST of the ne ngainst shutting 
* International Exhibition on Sundays. 
4. Сонвтттотто» and List of Officers. 
b. Exruacrs from Approving Letters by 


Distinguished Citizens. 
This |^ the Liberal’s best CAMPAIGN 
at impending contest 


in the 
over sanding the Xo on of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the achool pe 
tion. It should be in the hands of EV 


VOTER, and has been published ax голу 
for itous distribution by earnest 
of Stute tion, 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Samet do better than to order this Tract by 
LX — eal asi Кы an excellent anxiliary 1 
r 


mE LIBERALS 


Oannot do better than to nse them privately, 
аз — offers. 
mailed, ak the bare cost of ра 
and postage, on the foll 


— 


TEN OOPIES 
TWENTY-FIVE 00 


— — — 


FIVE — 
ONE THOUSAND “ «ovo 


N. B.—Packages of over 100 ‘copies will be 
sent by ress at the expense of the pur- 


addis RATIONAL LIBERLT LEAGUE 


Washington Street, Boston. 


— Е5 


D 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars s Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGET. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLuxx 8. BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1877. ноге No. 414. 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. o cenzo, save me!’ cried the man, for everybody knew 
Padre Vincenzo, and he had just seen him turn into 
— , Мв. S. В, CLARE haa filled out the Executive | the street. ‘Stop there! seid Padre Vincenzo; ‘I 
PLATFORM Sub-committee of the National Liberal League for | mustn’t save you, as the Padre-Generale says I’m 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT ROOHESTEE, N. x., OOT. 26, 1877. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF Онсвон лир STATE, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian laws, abolition of ohaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
lic appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
monsures necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

3, UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE BASIS OY UNIVERSAL 
SUPFRAGRIN TAIS SBOULAE REPUBLIC: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain a thoroughly воошагікей pub- 
Ho school system, and to permit no child within its Limits 
to grow up without a good elementary education. 

N. B.—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
platform was postponed to m future Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other eooleeiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, In State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, , 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for eduoa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a seotarian character 
aball cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oetensi- 
bly as в text-book or avowedly as а book of religions wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, — 

Б. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly conse. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

1. We demand that all laws directly or indirootly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Onristian'“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Btates and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, по privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unfilnchingly, and promptly made. 


The above ів the platform of THE INDEX, во far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, And 
по organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it without his or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


‘RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgmenta, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in its columna and claim no control or influence in 
Its general editorial management, 


his own State of Kentucky by appointing the follow- 
ing persons as his associates: Mr, J. F. Reed, of Fern 
Creek, Dr, Robert Gilbert, of Waterford, Mr. Mi- 
burn Gunn, of Jefferson, and Mr. William P. Beard, 
of Taylorsville, 

ACCORDING to the St. Louls Times, а ‘Liberal Lect- 
ure Association” has been formed in that city with а 
capital of $50,000, in shares of $50 each. The organ- 
ization is completed as follows: A. Robbins, Presi- 
dent; John 8. Mellon, first Vice-President; S. L. 
Boogher, second Vice-President; М. Van В. Wisker, 
Secretary; and Josiah Anderson, Treasurer. Books 
for subscription to the stock are in the hands of each 
officer, C. D. N. Campbell, the lecture manager and 
business superintendent, was to speak on the subject 
at Mahler's Hall on the evening of November 18. 

GovERNOR RICE, of Massachusetts, repeats his 
offensive precedent of last year by Incorporating into 
his Thanksgiving Proclamation" a direct recogni- 
tion of the “redemption of the world by our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ," Such encroachments of 
Christianity on the principles of secalar government 
are multiplying on every hand; and yet too many 
liberale—good, easy souls !—think it folly to pay any 
heed to such trifles. It is our deliberate conviction 
that the measure of any man’s radicalism to-day is 
the degree of hie earnestness for State Secnlarization 
—the degree of his zeal for the principles of the 
Rochester platform. That question ів sifting liberals 
to-day aa with a sleve. 

Hox. RUTGER В. MILLER, of Utica, N. T., а sub- 
ecriber to Tau Inpex almost from ita origin, and ocea- 
slonally a contributor to {ts columna, died recently in 
that city at an advanced age, to the grief of a very 
large circle of friends and admirers. He was one of the 
most eminent and respected citizens of Utica, which 
owed much of its prosperity to his ancestors and to 
himself. Col. Charles D. Miller, of Geneva, son- In- 
law of the noble Gerrit Smith, writes: I take the 
liberty to send you the Utica paper noticing Rutger 
B. Miller's death, whose philosophic life 1s entirely 
ignored therein, —whose kindness, patience, and affec- 
tlonate regard for all made his death peaceful and 
natural. He sympathized with Comte. But I think 
you knew him." 


IN A VERY CORDIAL and interesting letter just re- 
celved, Hon. George W. Julian writes: I am de- 
lighted with the proceedings and evident success of 
the Rochester convention. I congratulate you, and 
I am glad that what the convention did was in no 
sense the work of politicians, but of the independent 
and untrammelled men and women who attended it, 
and whose judgment and conscience alone guided 
them. In speaking of politicians, you will of course 
understand me as meaning the office-hunting and 
trading class that have во long afflicted the country; 
for ‘real politics,’ and politicians in the true sense of 
the word, are exactly the things we most need. I 
have read the proceedings of the convention and your 
editorial comments with great satisfaction, and only 
hope that the work so well begun may be as well fol- 
lowed up. The cause has been admirably launched.“ 

Мв, Busk, in his Roman Legends, relates this 
amusing anecdote of а great thaumaturgist of the 
Catholic Church: Padre Vincenzo worked so many 
miracles that all Rome was talking about him, and 
the Fatber-General thought he would get valn, so he 
told him not to work any more miracles. Padre 
Vincenzo therefore worked no more miracles; but 
one day ss he was walking along the street, he 
passed under a high scaffolding of в house that was 
being built. Just as he came by, a laborer missed 
Мв footing and fell over from the top. ‘Padre Vin- 


not to work miracles; but wait there and III go and 
ask if I may.’ Then he left him suspended in the 
air while he ran breathless to ask permission of the 
Father-General to work the miracle of saving him." 


Tuis rs the caustic comment which the New York 
Sun makes on the Texas outrage: '"We have fre- 
quently taken occasion to arouse the churches to the 
danger in which they stand, owing to the spread of 
modern infidelity of the scientific sort, and we have 
advised them to prepare themselves to meet the 
enemy. But everybody must severely reprobate the 
method of overcoming infidelity adopted by certain 
Baptists of Bell County, Texas. It seams that Dr. 
L, J. Russell of that county is an infidel, and also в 
man of prominence. The other night, some Baptist. 
brethren, who were outraged by his scepticism, took 
the doctor from his bed to the wooda, and, having 
stripped him, thus addressed the infidel: ‘We know 
you are an honest man and а good physician, but we 
will tolerate no infidels in Bell County; so by the 
help of God, wo will stop your career of infidelity.’ 
They then gave him a hundred lashes on his bare 
back, set him at liberty, and posted a notice on a tree 
that hereafter infidelity in Bell County will be pun- 
ished by the torch and halter. Whipping and hang- 
ing infidels will not, however, atop Infidelity. The 
only way to do that is to meet and overcome ite argu- 
ments, as we have urged the Baptlata and the other 
denominations to do without delay." The Sun 
knows as well as any one that the only reason why 
the Baptists resorted to whipping was because they 
were themselves whipped in argument already. 

Last SUNDAY evening the question of ratifying 
the Rochester platform of the National Liberal 
League was presented before the Free Lecture Asso- 
ciation at Loomis’ Temple of Music, New Haven, 
and answered affirmatively, heartily, and unanimously 
bythe audience. Free liberal lectures have been sus- 
tained for some four years in that Orthodox city, chief- 
ly by the zeal of a little knot of earnest, self-sacri- 
ficing radicals who have set a most noble example to 
their brethren throughout the country; and their 
labors have not been іп valu. It is now proposed by 
leading citizens of the place, Including professors of 
Yale College and even (as we understand) ministers 
of the gospel, to sustain this winter a series of lect- 
ures on secular topics on Sunday evening, not in а 
church, but in а public hall! Of course this move- 
ment is designed to take the wind out of the radical 
sails, and break up the great audiences which have 
gathered weekly to the hall of the Free Lecture As- 
sociation; but it shows that Orthodoxy haa been suc- 
ceasfally flanked, Moreover, as a result of similar 
labors, the school question has been raised in Naw 
Haven, and a committee of the Board of Education 
have just reported unanimoualy in favor of abolish- 
ing religious exercises from the public schools of the 
city. This reveals how much can be accomplished 
even, by a few liberala who are in live earnest, The 
resolutions above alluded to, passed without a dissen- 
tient vote, were as follows: . 

“Voted, That we cordially Indorse the political 
—— adopted by the National Liberal League at 

ester, N. T., October 26, 1877, as embodfing 
principles which are beneficent, just, and vitally im- 
portant to the welfare of the people; and thft the 
ational Liberal League deserves the sympathy of 
all good men and women in its effort to secure the 


Incorporation of these principles in the United States 
Constitution, 

** Voted, That we approve the endeavor to unite all 
liberal and patriotic citizens, without regard to their 
religious views, in a national party pledged to 
the furtherance of these objects; and that we ap- 
peal to all who love justice, freedom, and equal righta 
to coóperate with the National Liberal “League in 
this brave forward movement on thelr behalf.’ 
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uum 14, nio. Presldent, George Riker; 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. Secretary, C. K Ritteahouse 
sca rae EM 
x Ginte, ре! Brown, Jacob Miller, L. A, Cornet. е 
OFFICERS. is rra e PENBETLYAMIA.] ent, William Barns- 
inen a bir, RAM assis liit, P gc Miami AS. President, Dr. Levi R. Petron; Beo- 
Vice-Prestdents, à Tened to Levi R. Peirson, А, D. Armstrong, James В. 


Hon. E. 8 - Boston, "Maas, 
Нон. МАТНАМ ГЕІ, HOLMES St. Lowts, Мо. 
Нон. HENRY BOOTH. ............-.- eee nnn Chicago, IU. 
Hox. GRORGE W. JULIAN Irviagion, 
Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT... - Boston, Mass 
Mz. О. P. FROTHINGHAM................-.e . . . New Fork 
Mz. WM. J. POTTER..... ew Bedford, Mass 
МЕ JAMES PARTON * 
Mu. F. SOHUENEMANN-POTT, o, Cal. 
Hox. ABRAHAM PAYNE. Providence, Е. I. 
l 1 BAYAQ: ATE TLE e UOS ar ch Tonon; ara 
Bas le D 0 5 
Rav, PENGER . ria, Wis. 
Мв. Е. W. i "Mich 
ME 
Ras 
ER 
в. 
Mu. 
OoL. coria 
Dz. T. А 
Hon. В. 8. МОСООВМ1ОК.............................. Frontlin, Ра. 
ELDER F. W. Mouni Lebanon, N. 
Mes, ELIZ „Мем Tork 
re AMY РО . Rochester, y, 
ELIZAB. ei. N.J, 
Miss BALLIE HOLLEY,....,...... eee seren Lottaburgh, Va. 
Secretary. 
"W.H.HAMLEN...............131. Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Miss JANE P. TITCOMD,..... TTE 143 handier St., Boston 
‘Treasurer, 
JJ. L . WOO L. —— M 8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Board of Directors. 
F. R. ABBOT. W, H. HAMLEN 
J. X. J. WILCOX. Н.І. GREEN. 
D, G. BANDON. 


Brecative Committee. 


HALLEY, Selma. 
Monticello. 
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B. F. WILOOX, Fankton. 
H. DOOLITTLE, Washington. 
W. FERGUBON, Provo , 

NORMAN B. PORTER. 


D. G. ORANDON, Sama. 2. . . Ohelsea, Ман. 

Я "me s137 Warren Avenue, Bosten, 

„. eee 231 Washington St., Boston. 
——— Quo —À 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


To which Charters have been Issued by the 
National Liberal League. 


LINOOLN, NEBRASKA,—Pres|dent, D. A, Cline; Seoretary, 
Dr. A. 8. von Manafelde. 

Issued to L. W. Billingsley, D. A. Cline, А. 8. von 
Mansfelde, Julius Phisterer, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
слой; Benj. F. Fisher, Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 
G. E, Church, and others. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS.—[Ofllcers not reported.) 

Issued to A. W, Cadman, Mrs. D. M. Cadman, 8, W. 
Bample, David Prince, R. 4. Nance, C. H. Dunbrack, 
W. Hac n, Jennie W. Meek, Emma Meek, Hattle E. 
Hammond, and others. 1 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA.—President, Carrie B, Kil- 
gore; Secretary, Joseph Bohrer. 

Issued to the President.and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Libera] League. 

Мтянтоотт, Wi18CONSIN,—President, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch. 

Issued to Anton Braasch, Fred. Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr., Louis Zander, 8. Damon, Ferd. Heyroth, Louis Hay- 
roth, Fred. Zander, Fred. Halberg, Ernst Olusen, and 


Fred. Braasch. 
IAA, MASBAORHUBETTS,—President, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Secretary, J. Н. W. тоот. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal Lorgue, 


A. T. Нафвоп, Chas, Williams 
dike, J. Harrison, Т, 
others. 
Dunver, COLORADO.—President, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 
J. H. Cotton, 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 
РА@Е HALL, BosrON,—President, John B, Verity; Secre- 
tary, Robert Cooper, 
Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. Meudum, Elizur 
Wright, B. F. Underwood, David Kirkwood, James 
н „9. H. Foster, Н. P. Hyde, Robert Cooper, S. R. 
Urbino, John B. Ve Ра 
гану Nzw Үовк.--Ргевійепі, J. M, Jones; Secretary, 
. C. Everson. 
Issued to J. M, Jones, C. C. Everson, Henry M. North, 
A. R. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B. Keeler, J. J. White, 
Б. Н. Sherman, Henry Gardner, Samuel’ Cosnd, and 
ra. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, —President, Е. E. Abbot; Secre- 
tary, Miss J. P. Titoomb. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mass. 


trong, 
Б... ohnson, Е. M. Brown, G. L. Harceron, Philip 
ewall. 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, New YORK.—President, Н. L. 
Geean; ohm Hammond. 


Uu 
Issued to the ent and Becretary on beha'f of 
the Cattaraugus County Liberal League. 
New Haven, CONKEGTIOUT.—[Ofücera not yet карм iJ 
lasued to R. M. Sherman, W. W. Stow, А, Hor- 
mance, T. F. Hamilton, D. M. Hamilton, W. F. Hop- 
son, E, R. Whiting, E. E, Seaman, A. б. Harrison, 
В. F. F. Shepard, and others. 
BT. раке Missover— President, P, V. Wise; Secretary, 


Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
tbe Bt. Joseph Liberal e. 
New YORE, NEw Yore,—President, Hugh B. Brown; Sec- 
retary, À. L. Rawson, 
Issued to T, B. Wakeman, Henry Evans, А. L. Raw- 
son, Hugh B. Brown, E. Langerfeld, D. S. Plumb, О. E. 
2 Mrs. rA Mias E. W. McAdams, 
pa . Langerfeld, on be of the Boclety of Hu- 
manity, 
Roc. New YORBE.—President, Mrs. Amy Post; Beo- 
retary, Willet E. Post. y : 
Issued to Benj. гео bh Mrs. Amy Post, Willet E. 
Poet, Emily G. Beebe, Dr. Sherman 3 т, 
Clement Austin, Wm. . Gibbs, Dr. €. D. Dake, and 
others. 
"— Me ara A aio Dr. John 
; Вес › Myron Е, А 
Issued to C. W. Ameo, Wm, A. Anthony, Geo, Arnold, 


O. Gardner, W. Hutchins, and others. 
NEW YORE, New YXogx,—President, A. L. Rawson; Secre- 
„Porter C, Bliss, 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Manhattan Líberal Club. 

CLEVELAND, On10,—President, E. D. Stark; Secretary, Mra. 
M. B. Ambler. 

Issued to E. D. Stark, Mrs. Louisa Southworth, B. 
White, W. A. Madison, 8. E. Adams, Daniel R. Tilden, 
W. Galen Smith, Walter F. Johnson, Thomas Jones, 
and Mrs. M. B. Ambler, 


. B.—Many new loca] Liberal hare been formed 
which have neglected to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.] 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED АЗ A SUBSTITUTES РОВ THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION. 
ARTIOLE 1. 


Ввоттох 1.— Neither nor any Вие shal! make 
any law ting an establishment of r on, or favor- 


ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any d: реа А ел ot 
privilege, im- 


Church and State, or granting any spec 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious or to 
any number of sects or religious b: ; or e peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religions body,or of any number of 
sects or ous bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
8) h or of the press, or the right of the people pesce- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Ввоттон 2.—No religions test shall ever be required as s 
condition of suffrage, or аза rmm to any office or 
public trust, in any Btate. No person shall ever be de- 
of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 

* for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate dnty, or rendered incompetent to are evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in co uence of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she Їз not a voluntary member. 

Вжоттом 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Terri „municipality, or any civil divislon of any State 
or Terri , Shall levy any tax, or make any ; grant, or 
approp on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or In which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTIOX 4,—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation, 


Мв, EMERSON has an article upon ‘‘Demonology”’ in 
the North American Review for March, *''Mesmer- 
iam,” he says, is high life below stairs. Tie a low 
curiosity or lust of structure, and is separated by ce- 
lestlal diameters from the love of spiritual truth. It 
ia wholly false to couple these th in any manner 
with the religions nature and sentiment, and a most 
dangerous superstition to raise them to the lofty 

lace of motives and sanctions, Thle is to prefer 

ves and rainbowa to the sun and moon, Demon- 
ology is the shadow of theology; the whole world is 
anomen and a sign, Why look so wistfully in a 
corner? Man ів the image of God. These adopte 
have mistaken flatulency for ins on, Were this 
drivel which they report as the voice of spirits, reall 
such, we must find ont a more decisive suicide, 
вау to the table-rappers :— 

well believe 


Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate.“ 


A NEW PRISON chaplain was recently appointed in 
a certain town, He was a man who greatly magnified 
hie office, and, entering one of the cells on hie first 
round of inspection, he with much pomposity thus 
addressed the prisoner who occupied it: ‘‘Well, sir, 
do you know who Iam?" No; nor I dinna care," 
was the nonchalant reply. ‘Well, I'm your new 
chaplain.” “Oh, ye are? Weel, I hae heard o' ye 
before." And what did you hear?" returned the 
chaplain, his совіові nee the better of his dig- 
nity, ''Weel, I he at the last twa kirks ye were 
in ye pnm them baith empty; but ГИ be hanged 
in n it such an easy maitter to do the same wi’ 

ane 
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Darwinism and Christianity 


' AS PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 


ADISCOUESE PREACHED AT HAVERHILL, MASS., NOV. 11,1877 


BY REV. W. H. SPENCER. 


“For we know that the whole creation groaneth and trav- 
alleth in pain together until now."—Romane vili., 22. 


In this passage Paul was quee wiser than he 
knew. Of course he could have had no conception 
of the universal application of his words. He was 
thinking how, for centuries, the spirit of God had 
been brooding over the Jewish mind, to beget the 
divine man, Christ Jesus. Atlast he was born,—bat 
what а labor-pain it was! So much so, he says, that 
"the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now," In the light of modern science 
we see that Paul's words are true in a wider sense 
than he ever dreamed. Darwinism shows us Aow 
Creation or Nature has groaned and travailed in pain 
from the dawn of life upon our globe until now, and 
she has brought forth age after age a higher and bet- 
ter order of «ин. 

This morning it is my purpose to consider the re- 

lation of Darwinism and Ghristianity. Is Darwin- 
ism, as some think, repugnant to 2 as а 
principle of action? I undertake to say that it is not, 
and І shall endeavor to make my assertion clear to 
your minds, 
I grant that bbth Darwinism and the philosophy 
of evolution (for they are not the same) are hostils 
to Christian theology; but are they antagonistic to 
Christian ethics and the highest Individual and social 
morality? If Darwinism were hostile to the Christ- 
jan gospel of sympathy, love, benevolence, and help- 
fulness, then I for one would be most bitterly op- 
posed to Darwinism; but I aver that not ош 1s Dar- 
winism in general harmony with the ethics of Christ- 
ianity, but that Christianity, as a t historic relig- 
ion, ls a beautiful illustration the principle of 
Darwinism itself. 

What is Darwinism? It is this arpromeg broadly: 
Natural selection in the s e for life.” Or, to 
use Herbert Spencer's phraseo og it is "the sur- 
vival of the fittest in the struggle for life.” 

Several laws are involved in Darwinism,—euch as 
1) the law of over-production; (2) the law of hered- 
ty; (3) the Iaw of varlety; (4) the law of sexual se- 
lection ; (6) the law of ch In the physical environ- 
ment,—from all of which there n y resulte a 
в le for life and the survival of the fittest. It 
wo be aside from my subject to trace ont the 
working of these various laws. It will be important 
only to tonch п them briefly во far as they relate 
to ethical Christianity. 

The first law which Darwinism affirms Is (as I said) 
the law of over-production; which means, simply. 
that there is a tendency among all animals an 
plants to overstock the earth. To give but one illus- 
tration of this law: It is sald that a single codfish 
has been known to lay six million eggs, If these 
egga were all to become adult codfishes, and the mul- 
tiplication were to continue two or three generations, 
the ocean would afford no room for them. Some of 
them must die that some may live. Nature fur- 
nishes her own checks against this tendency to over- 

roduction, 'The earth is a generous mother, but 
ercupboard has its limite. She can only supply в 
given amount of food as well as room. If ehe has 
six million young codfishes to feed and only meal 
enough in her pantry for six individuala, why, it is 
plain that five milllon nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-four codfishes 
must go without their supper. This, very naturally, 
all object to doing ; and so they vote upon It, and it is 
decided that they will fight it ont on the line of su- 
perior strength, speed, and general fitness, Hence 
ensues a desperate struggle for supper and for life. 
Now, large codfishes, like ourselves, are fond of fresh 
fish, and like cannibals, they do not object to eating 
their fellows; and so perhaps six thousand great cod- 
fishes pursue the six million little innocenta, and 
breakfast, dine, and sup off them until опу віх are 
left, and they are the ones whose fins are strongest, 
tails are longest, wits are keenest,—are, In short, the 
eric E AN — the T A Nature 

selected them, es 6 for life, to grow u 
and perpetuate the diea м {в true of соб 
fishes, Darwinism affirms is true of all plants and ani- 
imals, There is a constant tendency to over-produc- 
tlon, a necessary struggle for life, and consequent 
survival of the fittest, Does Christianity deny the 
fact of thislaw? She might as well deny the fact of 
the law of gravitation. Does she say that this law is 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity? I never 
heard that Moses, Jesus, or Paul ever said that it was 
wrong for a large codfish to devour a little one. No; 
but, you say, it would be wrong for a large man to de- 
vour а little man, Certainly; and the principle of 
Darwinism, when carried np to the relations between 
man and man, as I will show hereafter, does notim- 
ply that man shall behave like a great codfish, wolf, 
or hyena, Ву по means. To suppose that it does, ія 
entirely to mistake the higher application of the prin- 
ciple of natural selection. 

Do you say that Darwinism, even if true amo 
the lower animals, is а cruel law, for It is the rule o 

ht, the rule of the strong over the weak, sick, 
and helpless? This objection suggests some wise 
observations of M. D. Conway to the point, which I 
quote: I was conversing,” says he, with some 
gentlemen on the subject of evolution In its purely 
scientific aspects. A lady sat listening, and when 
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mone my subject, and I invite your closest at- 
tention. 
been а solitaire, he would have 


Her eyes were 
answered, ‘I believe in no such 
doctrine as the survival of the пог do 
—Lrpp peru 
; but mere 
ness, The survival of the strongest were indeed a 
мот) ble — былды Mie са against it. 
uge, monstrous t were strong—mov- 
‚ ing mountains of force, the — 4 and megalo- 
saurns,—have perished because they were merely 
strong, and so not fit to survive; the lions have de- 
creased before the lambe; and man, weakest of all 
animals at his birth, has been awarded the 
because he was fittest through his power to love, to 
consider, to deny himself for others.” Darwinism 
does not, then, as many suppose, enthrone mere brute 
strength; but it does crown fitness lord of all.” It 
declares that those planta and animals that are beet 
adapted to their surroundings will stand the best 
—— ГР the race for Verr pt can doubt it is 
во t is true, man, to gratify ancy, may breed 
any sort of unnatural creature, such as the pouter 


and tumbler ns; but Nature only es those 
individuals and species that can beet t their way 
through the world. She ordains that the hawk shall 


pursue the pigeon, and the fleetest hawk shall catch 
the pee and the fleetest pigeon shall eacape; while 
the lazy hawk shall starve and the lazy pigeon shall 
be esten; and thus, by selecting, generation after 
neration, the best hawks on the one hand and the 
t pigeons on the other, Nature sucveeds in breed- 
inga race of flest and powerful hawks and un. 
atare ls thus a mighty breeder, because she se- 
lects from each generation those individuals that are 
strongest, fleetest, and fittest to live—lions with 
supplest muscles, deer with fleetest foot, hawks with 
us claws, doves with l wings, wolves 
with keenest scent, mollusk with hardest shell, bees 
with eureet Instinct, flowers with sweetest nectar, 
and birds with brightest plumage,—until she has 
succeeded In producing a supe race of animals 
and plants. In this si е for life, it is not the 
strongest масех but the that win,—those that 
oughttolive dolive, If this stern discipline of Nature 
seems too severe, what, I ask you, would have been 
the result if there had been no e for existence 
among animals and plants? Look at the Mauritius, 
where there were no animals to prey npon the birds, 
and you will find large, clumsy the extinct 
dodo, that have lost the power of flight, if they ever 
had it. Look at South America, where there were no 
large carnivora, and there you will find the h 
unwieldly megatherium, now extinct, aeort of groun 
sloth, that crept from tree to tree on its hind fest and 
elbows, the most stupid and ugly-looking animal im- 
le. South America never produced any splen- 

d specimens of animais, nor Australia of birds, be- 
cause they had no watchful and ravenous enemies to 
develop them by a s le for life. Now, while it la 
true that in some cases the struggle for existence has 
been so severe as to produce degradation of species, 
it is also apparently trae that whatever progres there 
has been in the type of animaia and plants has been 
due to competition. The secret of progresa 
among all the lower animals has been the spur of 
hunger and the animal instincta, by means of which 
Nature hes selected those individuals and species 
fittest to survive. 

If this e for life seems like a stern discipline, 
it wae the only method by which life on this globe 
gould have been developed, snnobled, and perpetu- 
ated. Does Christianity deny that this struggle for 
life has been golng on for ment Does she deny, 
moreover, the fundamental principle of Darwinism 
that in thie struggle for life, t e fittest to survive will 
survive? No; but perhapo I am again reminded 
that this rule of might, crushing out of the weak 
by the strong fs repugnant to the spirit of Christian- 
ity, that teaches us to support the weak, succor the 
sick, and lift up the fallen, 
strongest lion, доман, deer, and generali the get 

оп, t deer, ап е 
plant, fsh, insect, bird, and beast shall live? Dar- 
winism simply affirms it as а fact; and if 16 be un- 
christian for a Поп to eat a deer, or a wolf to devour 
а lamb, then I confess that the apirit of Darwinism 
Is repugnant to Christianity; but I have never yet 
heard a dog called “‘anchristian” or infidel, because 
he delights to bark and bite. I repeat, that Darwin- 
ism does not teach that man should behave like a 
tiger, and tear in pleces the wenk and crush out the 
helpless and downfallen.. If people would read the 
works of Darwin instead of picking up an idea here 
and there from denominational paperi and maga- 
zines, the ea many mis- 


love, and 
ed cle lized ha 

man have been developed by the etruggle 
for life and the survival of the fitteat? If it appears 
that the Christian virtues are exactly such virtues as 
“natural selection" would orata, then we must 
conclude that the spirit of is not 
nant to the noblest spirit of Christianity. a 


in the 


If man bad alwa 
ulred no ideas 


equally 
at the same time, recognizing certain relations among 
themselves as right and wrong. The social state de- 
mands and necessitates a moral state. Those actions 
which would plainly be harmful to the interests of 
the tribe would be condemned and epe and 
certain other actions which would evidently be help- 
ful to the tribe would be praised and rewarded; and 
thus would begin the slow evolution of a moral nat- 
which, through accumulated and inherited ex- 


mutually defend each other. Many birds, like wild 
geese, cranes, and many animals like rabbits, sheep, 
chamois, yup individuals to watch np warn their 
comrades of approaching an ey аге as 
faithful to their duty as was evor old Roman sentinel. 
Social animals ahow unmistakable signs of sympathy 
and love, and a sense of duty and sometimes a spirit 
of heroic self-sacrifice. 

When a herd of buffaloes is attacked by wolves, It 
is said that they hastily form into a hollow circle, 
the strong males outside to defend the mothers, with 
their little ones, inside, Could man do more than 
that? Darwin tells us how Brehm encountered in 
Abyssinia a great troop of baboons which were croas- 
ing a valley; some already ascended the opposite 
mountain, and some were already in the valley. The 
latter were attacked by dogs, but the old males Im- 
mediately hurrled down the rocks, and with 
mouths wide-opened roared so fearfully that the dogs 
precipitately retreated. They were 
to the ; but by this time all the baboons 
re-ascended the height, excep ay one about 
six months old, who, loudly for ald, climbed 
on a block of rock and was surrounded. Now one of 
the largest males, a true hero, came down again from 
the mountain, slowly went to the young one, coaxed 
him, and triumphantly led him away, dogs being 
too much astonished to make an attack." as not 
that practicing the Golden Rule? It is certain that 

ated animals have sympathy and love for each 
other, and certain crude ideas of right and wrong: in 
short, the radiments of a moral nature. Now, when 
we see that social animals inferior to man have car- 
tain moral instincts, we cannot doubt that the first 
animal that trod the globs erect, and was worthy to 
be called 5 Sun, ромемед the social and moral in- 
stincts. History furnishes us with no race of men 
22 that they do not possess some ideas of right 


wrong. 
What virtues were first developed? Those which 
were most useful to the community, or, rather, 
those which were deemed by savages most condu- 
cive to the welfare of thé tribe. As, during rude 
times, по man can be useful to his tribe without 
physical bravery, this virtue is put in the very high- 
est rank by savages. As the strength of the tribe de- 
pends on the unity of It, those virtues which would 
tend to cement that bond of union, such as loyalty, 
obedience, fidelity, trothfalnesa, mutual Ie 
would be cultivated. But such virtues as prudence, 
temperance, and chastity, whose page {в not во ap- 
t to the primitive man, were developed at a 

ater stage in the evolution of the human race, But 
what I wish you to notice especially is, the operation 
of the law of Darwinism among races of men. The 
principle of struggle for life and survival of the fit- 
testis just as applicable to man ва it is to our six 
million codfishes or to any of the lower animals; but 
with this difference: that among the non-social ani- 


mals, it is merely & в of Individual in- 
dividual, while with man, this в е of in- 
dividuals is subordinated to the interests whole 


body of individuals, The unitis thasociety. Among 
men, the principle of Darwinism is illustrated in the 
struggle of social units, of tribe with tribe, and race 
with race, 

From the dawn of history we see race straggling 
against race, nation against nation, and what is the 
result? It is this: that the race that is on the whole 
the fittest survives. The conquering races of man 
have been the brave men, the strong men—the long- 
headed men, the men that were most virtuous, that 
1s, most lo to leaders, obedient to commanders, 
faithful to duty, and mutually helpful, —the men who 
were moet In body and mind. Everywhere 
we see the her racea of men driving before them 
the inferior races, The red Indian, the Tasmanian, 
Australian, New Zealander, are fading out before the 
white race, because the latter ls superior intellectu- 
ally, morally, and physically, and therefore the best 
fitted to survive in the struggle for life between races 
of men. Хенан you may remind me of the fact 
that Rome, enlightened, classic Rome, was once over- 
run by herds of Northern “barbarians.” I grant M 


deny that there has been and there is 
this struggle of tribe with tribe, race with race, and 


Islanders, and to the degraded heathens far away, 
and prays for the of peace when swords а 

be besten into plo ,5 into pruning- 
hooks, and nation ] war nation no more? 
I grant it; but meantime the war goes on, and the 


inferior races are slowly dying out. But Darwiniem, 
like Christianity, looks hopefully forward to the time 


when the s е between races shall rise from а 
struggle of swo: t sword toa s e of the 
enlightened mind against the ted ; of the 
generous heart against the selfish heart; and of a 
world-wide sympathy against this narrow, 

‘Althon « zan recognizes 3 Wir atruggle of 

ong am e 
race against race, by means of sword and s ; Dar- 
winism by no means tells us that this is the nobleat 
kind of & straggle that man should in. Above 
о! 


this struggle of swords ia the struggle of ideas, and 
we sre now living in the age when mind begins to 
rule muscle. 

I said that among savages and military peoples 
physical bravery is exalted to the frat rank among 

es. Why? Because then courage was the moat 

usefal virtue. But in an agricultural civilization like 
ours, the warlike virtues are not so beneficial as those 
virtues which conduce to peace on earth and gutem 
among men. In a densely- settled community like ours, 
men must live at peace, or not live at all. It is every- 
body's interest to be at with everybody else; 
bence, these ul, social, amiable virtues, auch as 
love, sympathy, benevolence, charity, chastity, help- 
fulness, во beneficial, nay, so essen to our happi- 
ness and prosperity, are regarded by us as the highest 
virtaes, and for reason they are taught in the 
nursery, in the school, church, press,—everywhere. 
I belleve there із в direct, practical utility in all thess 
so-called Christian virtues, and that they are good 
simply because they are useful; and because they are 
во essential, Religion has lent her sanction to them 
and baptized them as divine and sacred. 

Now, I believe that Christianity is the religion of 
the Western natione, because its goapel of peace and 

-will, love and self-sacrifice, are best-adapted to 

e demands of our cultural civilization. Christ- 
lanity has survived its ethics were 
and for no other reason. A religion grows, 
everything else, because it is fitted to іш surround- 


hink you & band of Comanche Indians would 
MM Christianity? No, indeed! They demand 2 
Christ who carries а tomahawk, and whose gospel is, 
not blessed are the are the 


cultural civilization, 
to our social needs. 
Christianity did not drop down out of the clouds 
а full-blown miracle, It started from smali bogin- 
nings, away back in Judaism, the Persian, Egyp an, 
and Roman religions, and it bas grown, little 
tle, to be what it 1s to-day. Christianity, as a - 
lon, has had to struggle for ita life. In the firet three 
or four centuries it. led in one long death- I 
ре old Paganiam, until finally Christianity ( - 
d it conquer? For 
and ethics were & 


age. 

And this religion that we call Christianity ís в 
gling for На life to-day, and it only lives because It 
adjustable to the changing demands, See how some 
of ite principles have been modifled within three 
centuries! It was once though 


music in the churches; to 
chiam in the public sclioola; to дой the hat to the 
grave n pass оп randy-bottle to 
when һе called to inquire after the ‘‘state of your 
во! 


The truth 18, this Ohristian religion of ours is si- 
lantly modifying its faith and practice to fit the new 
demands of the new age, It із just as truly strug- 
pling for а УА аз oyar Vo plant or animal,» Wis 

agains ot against в great historic 
on. Mohammedanism is far away, in Africa 
and Western Aala; Buddlem isin China; Brahmin- 
ism is in Hindoostan. Christianity has nothing to 
fear from these or any historic religion; but ít has 
an enemy nearer at hand, and that enemy Is Science. 
There ш а deadly conflict between Sclence and 
Christian theology; and !f Christianity survives, it 
will be because she is able to drop her narrow dog- 
mas, her sectarian spirit, her irrational creede, and 
re-adjust herself to the expanded wants of mankind. 
When I say that there is a le between Sclence 
and Christianity, mark ge I do not say that there 
is any conflict between Science and Christian ethics; 
but I do say that there is a life-and-death struggle 
between scientific truths and Christian theology. 
And where is this conflict? It is every man’s mind 
who thinks, The arena of battle із the mind itself, 
and this brings me to the last thought of my die- 
course. We have seen that the principle of Darwin- 
ism, that is, the struggle for life and survival of the 
fittest, is true of plants and animals below man, and 
when we come up to social man it becomes a strug- 
gle between tribe and tribe, race and race. Now, let 
us see how true the principle is when carried up 
Into the realm of pure mind. 

Suppose you were brought up in the Calvinistic 
faith and were паи there was а бегу hell 
where a merciful plunged unbelievers hereafter. 
You believed it firmly, That thought, then, roamed 
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ground through the green fields of your mind mou- | so illustrate the groat law of struggle for life and sur- 


arch of all ít surveyed. Then you had no doubts, 
no struggle of beliefs, But years pass by; a change 
has come. Something which you once heard or 
read changed the environment, introduced a new 
idea into your mind, the ides that a good and just 
and loving and merciful God, could not and would 
not damn ап y eternally for belleving what he 
could not heip believing. Then, what happens? 
There are two hostile ideas in your mind, the old 
one of а hell-fire God, the new one of в humane 
God. The new thought le timid at frat, a» new 
thought always le. It trembles before the old idea 
that it can hear roaring’ afar off. But asthe days 
by, the young thought grows stronger and bolder. 
E ventures out of ita secret corner in the mind. It 
sees now the old lion-thought in the centre of the 
lain, on a cliff of с granite, shaking defiance 
rom his hoary locks. See, the two Ideas are ap- 
probing, gomhiag their teeth, with many в savage 
growl. еу crouch face to face, they spring at 
each other, and flercely grapple in our life-and- 
death struggle. It la Indeed а struggle for life, and 
be aure, if you will let them alone, the fitteat ides 
will conquer. Sometimes the new Idea kills the old 
one outright; sometimes he mortally wounds him 
and suffers him to go off апа die а lingering death 
in the bueh; sometimes (and this is the worst re- 
eult) ple separate their conflicting ideas, and 
cage them пр until both dle of starvation, or they 
carefully cosset one until it becomes в mere string 
ekeloton. Do not do this, I pray you. Doubt, 
know, is not pleasant, but it is the cross every one 
must bear who would win the crown of truth, 
What ів doubt? When two antagonistic ideas meet 
and grapple, doubt is simply the pain of that atruggle. 
It is, indeed, almost unendurable sometimes, as 
every earnest, brave thinker has realized. Oh! the 
wounds of that mental struggle, the panting ex- 
haustion, the bloody sweat, the gloom of hope. the 
laceration of heart, when two hostile ideas meet in 
the arena of mind, and bury their teeth in a death- 
grip. It is palnful, but {tis often the only road to 
truth. It le Nature's law and gospel. Out of the 
conflict of individual plants and animals, higher 
species have been evolved; out of the conflict of 
ватаде tribes, civilized races of men have sprung; 
and it is only through conflict of ideas in every 
mind, that error and superstition are destroyed and 
knowledge and truth become triumphant, People 
do not understand this law of thonght-evolation. 
How many in onr midst try to shut their minds 
alnst the advent of any new species of truth! 
No sooner do they see a new idea approaching than 
they seize their old idea in terror and flee with it to 
the inner sanctuary and cry back, ‘‘Begone! ye 
dragon Doubt; thou art the Devil, come to kill my 
sweet poodle Faith; begone, I say!’ And thus they 
stop all mental struggle, and hence all hesithy 
growth and natural evolution of ideas. 

Can they not see that the в е for existence 
has been the spur in the flanks of ever-necending 
life? If Nature could have stopped. the struggle she 
would have dead-locked the wheels of Progress, 
When she partially succeeded her offspring were 
abortions. As in those countries, like the lands of 
Polynesia and South America, where life had least to 
contend against we see arrested development; so In 
these minds where there has been no great struggle. 
of thought in the search for truth, you will find noth- 
ing higher than ideas of megatherlum type. As 
Nature has ordained that without a struggle for 
life, then no noble life, so she has ordained that 
without a mental struggle, then no noble character 
or highest human thought. We must bear the pain 
of doubt, or we аһа)! never catch the splendid visions 
of divinest truth. It has been во, ів во, will be во, 
world without end. Then do not, my friends, fear 
the conflict of thonghts. The old ideas will not die 
until the new are better fitted to survive, Have 
faith in the integrity of law, If the principle of 
в le for life has led to: the survival of the fittest 
(and the fittest have generally been the highest and 
best)in the world of matter, can you not trust the 
free action of that same beneficent law In the little 
world of your mind ? 

Now, because of this struggle of ideas in every in- 
dividual thinking mind of our age, there 1s an “‘irre- 

ble conflict" between physical science and 
hristian theology that will, at least, greatly modify 
the popular religion; yet I cannot see that there la 
Any considerable antagonism between the ethics of 
Darwinism and the ethics of Christianity. On mínor 
ints, auch as this too common indiscriminate char- 
lo. glorification of the aubmiselve virtues, etc., they 
may conflict; but not on essentials and fundamentale 
in morals. If Christianity teaches us to do unto 
“others as we would be’ done by, во does Darwinism 
teach the same Golden Rule among men. That na- 
tion, It says, shall conquer and prosper which best 
practices equality, justice, humanity, and the primal 
virtues that shine aloft like stars.“ 

If Christianity teaches us to observe the Golden 
Rule for Christ's sake, Darwinism telle us to obey it 
for Humanity's »ake, If the one says do it in order 
to reach heaven hereafter, the other says do it in 
order to make heaven here. 

If one says doit as a means to an end, the other 
says do it ва an end in itself. Hence, though Christ- 
ianity and Darwinism may differ as to the motives 
and the means (whether we sim to save our own 
souls hereafter, or to save all souls here, and let the 
hereafter take care of itself), they are agreed in this: 
that it is right to better the condition and character 
of men on earth; and to that end they can cordially 
joln hands and labor to promote and practice tem- 
perance, Bonae. parity, benevolence, brotherly sym- 
pathy, and mutual helpfulness everywhere among all 
mem. Both agree that the Golden Rule is a good rule, 
&nd let each emulate the other to apply it beat, and 


vival of the fittest. 


"If hopes were dwpes, fears may be liars; 
It y De, in you smoke concealed, ' 

Your comrades chase o'en now the filers, 
And, but for you possess the field. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain; 

Far back, through creeks and imleta making, 
Comes stlent, jug In, the main. 


* And not by eastern windows onig; 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow,—bow slowly! 
But westward, look, rhe land is bright.“ 


[For Tax INDEX.) 
A LITTLE BIT OF A THING. 


Bosron, Nov, 12, 1877, 
Str,—I send you the brief statement below, not for 
any immediate purpose that I expect 1t to aerve, but 
in the hope that it may direct your attention to what 
I sincerely believe а real- sign of the times, and well 
worth watching. 


FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS. 


On the evening of October 16 last, I delivered 
In Boston a lecture on Voltaire, in which I showed 
that he was thrown into a furious antagonism to all 
Christianity, by seeing and feeling the evil workings 
of the only kind of Christianity that he had expe- 
rienced ; to wit, the French Roman Catholic Church. 
I also Illustrated the stock st Voltaire, 
by qpoting similar ones brought against Luther, in 
books by the late (Roman Catholic) Archbishop 
Spaulding, of Baltimore. And I ''preluded" (a la 
Rev. Joseph Cook) by an appeal for honest munici- 
pal government in Boston. 

In the next week's issue The Pilot, a Boston Ro- 
man Catholic weekly paper, claiming the largest cir- 
culation of its class in the world, printed the follow- 
ing editorial :— 

‘Mr. Frederic Beecher Perkins, nephew of Henry 
Ward Beecher, delivered а lecture on ‘Voltaire 
last week in Boston, and said he proposed to ‘rub 
off some of the dirt that has been heaped upon him 
so Jong.’ His lecture was a cheap rant, evidenti 
delivered for the purpose of airing his views on | 
нест) and perhaps of lifting himself Into notoriety 
n view of a certain vacant office. This Mr. Perkins, 
whose only hold on fame is the ‘B’ in his name, 
holds on obscure office in the Public Library of Boe- 
ton, and exalte himself as a coming martyr in these 
words: ‘If certain people can have their way, I 
shall be turned ont of the Ins cant office which I 
hold; but that is no matter. I long to have a clean 
ри over this splendid city. І don’t want a 

mocratic hat nor а Republican pair of boots. I 
want a good hat and а good pair of boots,’ and so 
on, and so on. Mr. Perkins reverses the story of 
the ostrich; he ів buried In the sand, but he thinks 
every one !s looking at him. It would serve him 
right if some Democrat went ronnd to the Library 
sd rure him out with a needle, Butno,—don't be 

d, Perkins; no one will trouble yon,—only don’t 
be too sassy. And take опг advice; drop Voltaire, 
and turn your charity nearer home, Why don't you 
pick a little of the dirt off your uncle?" 

To this I answered in the following communica- 
tion, which, after the tone of the editorial, I was 
aurprised that The Pilot should be so fair as to print: 
“EDITOR or TRE Por: 

“T requeat you to print, as a matter of ordinary fair- 
ness, the following, In reply to your pecullar editorial 
of this week, about me:— 

1. I cannot be advertising myself, as your intimate, 
for a ‘vacant office’ (the Library Superintendency ?) ; 
for, аз you can easily find out, nothing could more 
effectually cut me off from any chance for that place 
than what I am pro 

"2, The views of Pilot on corrupt city govern- 
ment are, I think, mine. If, therefore, they are 
right, you should not speak with comtempt of them; 
if wrong, you should change yours. 

8. Your reference to a relative of mine was aside 
from my argument, and, I think, a mistake In point 
of manners. On reflection, I think you will admit 
this. It would be curious to aee an influential relig- 
ious newspaper imitating the small boy'e revenge: 
1 can’t lick you, but 1’) make faces at your sister.’ 
But I am right proud to have Mr, Beecher as a rela- 
tive, and I would at any moment risk whatever man 
can risk upon my absolute conviction of his absolute 
purity of character, 

“4. It waa controversially weak to attack me in- 
stead of my subject. Yonr article looks as if you 
followed the old lawyer's recommendation to his pu- 
pil: ‘If you have по сазе for the defence, abuse the 
plantiff's attorney.“ Such personal attacks were 
the reproach of Voltaire's opponents and of himself. 
You will hardly wish to go on record aa justifying 
the practice In Boston in 1877. 

"Lastly. Please give main з practical shape, the 
guarantee you seem to offer that I shall not be 
turned ont of office. It might be some comfort, 
under your contempt, to have your protectlon. 

"FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS,” 

With this appeared the following second editorial: 

„On another page we publish a reply to The Pilot's 
criticism of last week from Mr. Frederic Bescher 
Perkins, This gentleman feels outraged at our per- 
sonal arguments; but he forgets that at times this 
objectionable course i» quite necessary. When we 
find a man flinging mud on creeds пса, It is 
quite allowable to Investigate his personality in order 
to find his authority. 'This gentleman began to 
preach charity to Voltaire, in doing which he spared 
no slur on the Catholics; and tacked on to his lect- 


ure was в tirade on local politics, in which he insin- 
uated dishonesty amd rascallty and personal hatred 
of him by the Democrats of Boston. ‘If thay gain 
the election, I shall lose my office, he cries; quite 
p that the party now keeping him in office 
1s the one be maligns. Mr. Perkins threatened 
Tha Pilot with a newspaper fight. We are quite 
ready, Mr. Р,” ’ 

Now I personally am content with the record thus 
made up, and am safe In abiding by the judgment of 
any editor, or other gentleman or lady, on the right 
and wrong of the case, on its aspect as a new 
phenomenon, and on the question of courtesy or dis- 
courteay. For myself, therefore, I make no com- 
plaint. But the attack, little thing as It is In itself, 
seems to me ві ly interesting as a symptom; 
and as the editor distinctly refased the acknowl- 
edgment I asked of him, and justifies himeelf in 
fall, I desire to draw as much attention as possible 
to the significant and di proposition which 
The Pilot, by immeciate and necessary implication, 
maintains, to wit:— 

He who publicly discusses themes which Roman 
Catholics do not wish di » or in а manner 
which they dislike, shall be attacked and abused 
personally, and во shall his friends. 

Now, bad intentions need not be imputed to the 
editor; but this proposition is insolent and base, 
Bat, what is much more important, this is that same 
ancient pedal bass of terro , Which has been the 
repro of the Roman Church for centuries, A 
sect whose periodical organs will deliberately justify 
such doctrines now is a sect whose violence will al- 
ways extend to the limits of ita power, 

The attack itself, on one obscure person, and on 
one relative of his, is а little bit of a thing. But the 


very naturalness, and spontaneous, voluble ease with 


which the a flow out, proved the estab- 
lished familiarity of the doctrine; and thie doctrine 
ів by no means a little thing. The term “freedom 
of speech" has not retained of late much sacredness 
of meaning, althongh there sre certainly thoes who 
maintain full use of it themselves. But is it во that 
now we must ask leave of a Roman Catholic editor, 
before venturing to select a theme for public dis- 
course? It may be dangerous in Boston to attack 
the Roman Catholic practices of France а century 
and а half ago, or to read to Protestants the printed 
and published utterances of a Romanist prelate about 
the greatest Protestant teacher and reformer, for 
Boston is believed by many to be a Democratic, 
Irish, Roman Catholic city, But who would have 
supposed any Roman Catholic editor so unwise as to 
say во? He is no priest, for certaln! 

here аге -a n yet. And 
some of them think now that the vigorous and tell - 
ing attacks of the Roman Church upon the heart 
and brain of our American nationality—our common 
schools— are a threat that already grows full loud, 
and that means danger. But if the Romanists feel 
so sure of the schools that they can take a step far- 
ther and assume publicly to set the limita of their 
liking to freedom of speech, assuredly the founds- 
tions of our national life are seriously altering, 

And how interesting is the false position into which 
his mistake In principle, has betrayed the editor him- 
self! Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, the editor of The 
Pilot, was transported as а felon for boldly trying to 
free his own country and his own le from the 
dominion of England,—a dominion which, however 
now mitignted, has often been an abominable tyr- 

It is not strange, for itis human; bat it isa 
shame, to seo him, in the free country—for I believe 
it Is free yet—which has welcomed him, and admired 
and In some measure rewarded hie merits and abili- 
ties,—it 18 ashame to see him turn round and exer- 
else on others the nearest approach that the case will 

t, to the very same kind of wickednees that he 
во, and risked his life against. F. B. P. 


[For THE INDEX] 
WHAT IS THE SHAKER SYSTEM? . 


What {з the Shaker system? is the first thought 
arising in my mind. The world, In which we live, ls 
^ large world, containing many natlons, each nation 
many sects and people. Ia it the Shaker ides and 
faith that all of these should become ascetics, celi- 
bates, Shakers іп this world? It is not. What then 
is the Shaker system" that they, ss religionists. 
would aim to insugurate? It ie the God system of 
sowing and reaping the human race. The harvest is 
the end of the world, and the end of the world is the 
harvest of mankind. Two distinct and dissimilar 
operations, two orders, result from this condition of 
humanity: the civil government of 4 nation, which, 
according to Shaker religious faith, should be dual— 
male and female,—to begin with; woman and man, 
citizens, equa! in wants, duties, and functions, con- 
jointly ma the laws, and unitedly administerin 
them, But эз no two things can exist in one 
the same place at the same time, so neither can men 
and women occupy in two families—the private fam- 
e the public familyat one and the same time. 
The mau or woman who has a private family to care 
for, cannot neglect that duty without belng worse 
than an infidel to some false theqlogy. They should 
not, while thus burdened, assume to care for or to 
rule the national family. He, or she, who is married, 
careth for husband or wife, how to serve and pe 
and how best to conserve family interest. t all 
such stay at home, not for one year, as was the Jew- 
{eh rule, to comfort wife or husband, but so long ав 
that relation and its duties exist. In short, when а 
people have progressed beyond the pstriarchal fam- 
ily relation, they should develop а class of intellect- 
ual celibates, who do not marry individually, but 
who marry the State, the State becoming their fam- 
fly. This is under a natural law of evolution that 
has hitherto been overlooked, disregarded, or ruin- 
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ously violated. In all governments we have had 
man with working in governmental relations 
what ls unseemly and destructive to private and pub- 
lic virtue; passing laws that are not just; class legis- 
lation; stealing; public sexual immorality; husbands 
and fathers being away from thelr sphore, 

y homestead: hence result private vice, 


famil 
vate div family quarrels, and public wars. 
Wat else could result) i -i 


not a tree bring forth its 
appre ate fruit? 

God element, in hamanity, la the germ of a 
new earth, new civil governmen ving no theologi- 
cal fighting God, Christ, nor chaplain, but RIGHTEOUS- 
WESB in all the relations of human beings with each 
other, and with themselves individually. When to- 
ciety evolves a class of men and women, as now in 

land, in whom the Westminster Review declares 
that the marrying Instinct bas dled out, these should 
fill the houses of Parliament and halls of legislation; 
these should enact righteousness: first, a law re- 
lieving all who have private families from public bur- 
dens; second, a law of citizenship endowing male 
and female as citizens; third, à law of property, 
giving the land of the nation to the people of the 
nation, and securing its just distribution and posses- 
sion; fourth, a law of population, setting forth the 
physiology of re per pn ita rule of right, with 
appropriate checks and restrictions; fifth, the law 

digestion, or the assimilation of lood, —the kind 
quantity, d quality that is sclentifically right and 
best for individual and the nation; sixth, the 
law of association, under which no ons should live 
for himself or herself, in family, society, or nation, 
but each live for all, In sach family and society, 
there should be a throne of judgment, uncondition- 
ally deferred to by the unit or individual This 
would end private feuda and strifes; seventh, na- 
tions, when organized upon these principles of right- 
eousness, can recognize a law of nations that would 
ba God's justice and right incarnated, a supreme 
court of arbitration, all the nations commen by 
universal disarmament. War creates war; it begins 
with warlike preparations. The girl, with her doll 
baby, is learning the rudiments of maternity, The 
boy, with his toy fife, dram, and gun, is a germinal 
warrior. Cease to think war. Learn to think pees, 
and nothing but peace. Let the decision of the 
parent, the majority, the court of arbitration for na- 
tions, be as the fiat of the Almighty, or as the Per- 
slan-Medo decree of humanity, that a nation shall no 
more revolt from the decision of the grand Supreme 
Court of arbitration for nations, than law-abi 
Americans revolted from the revolting decision о 
the United States Supreme Court, that the black 
man has no rights that the white man ls bound to 

я А 


hus much for the new earth, under the Shaker 
system, Shall we try it? 
F. W. Evans, 


Respectfally yours, 
A MANLY HERETIC. 


THE SEV, JOSEPH MILLIKIN BESIGNB НІВ POSITION AS A 
MINISTER IN TEN PRESBYTERIAN OHUROH,—HB HAs 
CEASED TO BELIEVE IN ALL THE DOOTRINES OF CALVIN- 

* ISM, AND WILL NOT BB PARTY TO A TRIAL FOR HERESY, 


Letter read to the Columbus, Ohto, at its Oc- 
Presbytery of ' , 


Мв. MopERATOB AND BRETHREN OF THE PRESBY- 

TERY OF COLUMBUB:— 

When in 1862 [ was licensed and afterward or- 
dalned by the O. S, Presbytery of Oxford, I aincere- 
Iy accepted the standards of the Church “for sub- 
stance of doctrina," But I feel bound in conscience 
to state that more years and longer subjectlon to the 
influences that form and modify belief, have bred In 
me convictions so much at variance with those stand- 
arde that I can and ought to remain in the ministry 
no longer. 

For years I agreed with the many ministerial and 
other friends with whom I counselled, in the opinion 
that, as I had always been candid and free of speech 
both in public and in private, I could properly, and 
indeed should, preach so long as Presbytery did not 
warn me that I was outside the limits of permissible 
liberty in doctrine, Two things made the advice the 
easier to follow: I was not a pastor, and I knew that 
views like mine were held by a large and fast increas- 

number of ministers in the Preebyterian and 
er Orthodox denominations, But now the quater 
tiveness of my convictions, and various Indica- 
tions in the Presbyterian and other churches, make 
my position in the ministry illogical and impossible. 
I must be honest, and known to be honest, in this 
matter; I must be free to x out what I belleve, 
as occasion arises, It would be Intolerable to be 
merely tolerated; and, In view of many and recent 
examples of the sins and passions attending trials for 
heresy, I shall ba a ры) to no such trial. For you 
and for myself, then, І galn much and avold much by 
this voluntary, explicit declaration; víz., that I am 
unorthodox as to many of the doctrines and infer- 
ences from doctrines essential to the Calvinistic and 
Orthodox systems. I cannot give here my bellefa, 
and it would avail nothing If І could. For your pur- 
poses and mine It suffices to say that I do not belleve, 
and cannot pretend to believe, many things that a 
Presbyterian minister ів rightfully expected to be- 
Пете, teach, and conform to. 

I think ít due to al! concerned to add that whatever 
God sees In my heart, there is nothing in my outward 
life making me unworthy your continued fellowship; 
that I have heresy to avow, not vice to confess. And 
as for my beliefe, they are nelther the cause nor con- 
eem of indifference to religious truth, or decay of 
2 


gious feeling. I am not a mystic, drifting, be- 
nor а materialist, with the soul frozen out of 

me, have beliefs that are as strong and dear as 
yours to уоп. God; Christ, in an incomprehenalble 
way his Son, and, as an undeniable fact, his re- 


vealer and our helper; righteousness and duty; the 


endlesa life to come,—my faith In all this has been 
always In certainty, preciousness, and mo- 
tive power; God hasten the coming day when no 
man shall have а leas and no church require a longer 
creed than that! 

The Church has In It too many whom I love and 
reverence; it has had in ft too many of my dend. 
There are crystallized about Its very name too many 
of my best thoughta and purposes, for my leaving it to 
be other than unapaka y painful But it i^ not so 
painful as would living dieloyal to what to me is 
truth, in a false position, and not free with the intel- 
lectus! вз well ва epiritual liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us fres, 

I know that Presbyterian law admita no demission 
of the ministry, —self-avowed deflection from its doc- 
trine involving discipline of the same sort as does 
conviction on trial for d or lewdness, 
But, in fact, if not in law, the can be re- 
signed, and I hereby give up the rights and privi- 
leges, and loose myself from the duties and obliga- 
tions 3 to and binding upon me heretofore 
as minister of the Presbyterian Church. T have no 
need, I am sure, to ask that the action to be had in 
my case be prefaced with a statement of the fact that 
it results from my own wholly unsought avowals. 

For the great and manifold kindness I have ře- 
ceived from my brethren during the fifteen years that 
are gone I shall always be most grateful, and I know 
I can trust to ita continuance. My college dutles 
have kept me personally a stranger to most of this 
Presbytery, but the loss has been mine, and I have 
felt It аз в loss, But some day we shall all know 
God and each other far, far better than now. Mean- 
time it remains that we follow whereso He seems to 
lead,—if need be, by paths seemingly lonely and lying 
far apart. 

The severance of no outward bond can prevent my 
remaining in heart and with great respect, your 
brother, JOSEPH MILLIKIN, 

COLUMBUS, Ohio, Oct. 2, 1877. 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT POPE?! 


Who will succeed Pope Pius ІХ, ?““ is a question 
which is now discussed in European political circles. 
It was currently reported that the late Cardinal 
Sforza was the most promising candidate at the time 
of his death; but now Cardinal Panebianco is most 
frequently mentioned for the honor. It seems to be 
generally conceded that the next pontiff will be an 

talian. Of the seventy members of the college of 
cardinals, forty of them are Italians, the rest being 
scattered among the other European natlonaltles. 
This supposition Is also strengthened by rumors of 
expressions which have fallen from the pope's lips, 
and further by the bellef that he has created enough 
cardinals in petto, and invested them with the suf- 
frage, во ав to control the election. Cardinal Pane- 
bianco la sald to have been nominated by the pope 
in his secret councils, He was born in 1808, an 

elevated to the cardinalate in 1861, He is seventy 
pours of age, and one of the considerations in his 
avor is said to be that he is in r health. A 
Roman correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
says if he should be elected, he would be an ultra- 
reactlonlet. He would admit of no compromise on 
the question of the education of the Roman Catholic 
lalty, and would protest against mixed schools in 
Catholic States, and require the training of Catho- 
lic children !n Protestant countries exclusively by 
the priesthood. He would put the papacy, in fact, 
in collision with all the governments of the world, 
for there is not one of them now, not even Spain, 
that tolerates clerical interference in domestic af- 
falrs." It is extremely probable that in the event of 
the election of such а man, Germany would attempt 
to interpose the veto, which Bismarck laid claim to 
in 1872, and which would undoubtedly be concurred 
in by Italy, and possibly by France and Austria. 
Mach depends on the character of the man who shall 
succeed the present Holy Father. All the world will 
be interested spectators in the event, and will be 
eager learners of the characteristics and Intentions of 
the new pope. It is thought that the elevation of 
Panebianco would precipitate an international-papal 
crisis and widen the breech between the mitre and 
the crown, 

It is sald that Cardinal Pecci might have been in 
the line of immediate succession, had he not been of 
such a compromising tendency and во liberal in his 
views, and had he not been relegated to the arch- 
bishopric of Perugia and kept there by the jealousy 
of Antonelll. To put him out of the catalogue of 
avallable candidates he has been shelved with the 
Min of Camerlengo. By virtue of this office 
eG Cbr EE 
ege o! or the purpose of elec а ро 
on the death of Plus IX., devolves on Ыш, and ре 
has mach incidental Influence on the subject. In 
order to curtail his power, the old rule that allowed 
ten days to elapse after the death of a pope before 
cardinals were called together has been set aside, and 
à new one established requiring him to summon the 
college within twenty-four hours, and before the In- 
terment even. Cardinal Pecci ів sixty-seven years 
old, and is said to be a man of power, cool, deep, with 
a keen insight into character, stern and resolute, 
and always noted for his influence over others, It 
was for this latter trait, it is said, that Antonelli 
dreaded him at Rome, well knowing that he would 
soon undermine his authority and sap bis influence 
with the pope. 

Panebianco's chances are thought to be the most 
promising; but if а combination veto іа made and is 
effective, it 1а doubtfal if his election can be recog- 
nized, and without euch recognition by the powers, 
he would not fare well on the papal throne. He le 
an uncompromising ultramontane. Prussia will be 
bia bittereat foe. He will not abate zeal for the per- 


petuation of the present regime, and this will, in the 
eyes of the enemies of the temporal pretensions of 
e papacy, be prejudieial to his success. But, if the 
hierarchy has fixed pr him, it ia exceedingly 
doubtful Ҥ be will not take the chair spite of all op- 
position. The policies between which he will have! 
to make choice, the unce of which constitutes 
& very great con у 4-4 а election, are, first, 
either to renounce Pio Nono's course and promote 
every species of humanitarian progress, abandon 
the proscriptive and persecuting dogmas of — — 


education to ite widest ran 
ШИГЫ ebarity and fraternity, adopt the’ principles 


of a free Church in а free State; or, second, oppose 
5 of universa! education, the они RE of 
dren of all faiths in public schools, unlimited 
explorations lu the feld of speculation and scientific 
research, and to insist on conform social and 
litical Ше to the Roman standard, and of making the 
papal edicts and dogmas the test of religions and 
secular truth. His and babite incline 
him to the second alternative. The world at large 
would prefer to see the first one adopted and en- 
forced, — Rochester Democrat and le. 


7 VOLTAIRE. 


: Voltaire is becoming а very live topic, with the 
approaching centenn celebration of Voltaire’s 
death in 1878, and the handling of the great wit by 
Mr. F. B. Perkins of the Public Library in his lect- 
ure last night foretells somewhat of the manner In 
which the verdict of the t century will be re- 
dressed by free and Independent scholars and tbink- 
ers. He would use nelther whitew@b nor blacking, 
the lecturer remarked, bat “rub off a little of the 
dirt that has been heaped upon him во long." If 
It were asked what is the use of explaining Voltaire, 
the answer was, He was the foremost leader of 
frees thought and free speech in that century which 
was the parent of this, and in that country whose 
action secured the national existence of this." It 
appears that the Roman Catholics do not get over 
the barbarous rage with which they execrate Vol- 
taire. In 1816 they dragged his remains from the 
grave and flung them {nto a common sewer, and this 
year a book ів NR to attack the торо Vol- 
tairé centennial; for the abuse in whi г. Perkins 
furnished а very close illustrative parallel in a dread- 
ful description of Luther’a immoralities and de- 
baucheries, from the writings of the late Archbishop 
Spaulding, of Baltimore, a highly respectable Roman 
Catholic prelate. Mr. Perkins touched off this first 
gun in the Voltaire centenary with some spirited 
preliminary remarks on в topic of tho day after tha 
manner of Rey. Joseph Cook, citizens to their 
political duties, The Voltairean tles of the pres- 
ent day were thus expressed: If certain people can 
have their way, I shall be turned out of the insig- 
nificant office which I hold; but that ів no matter, 
I long to have a clean fremens over this splendid 
city. I don't want a Democratic hat nor a Republi- 
can pair of boots. I want а good hat and a good 
pair of boots. I don't want в Democratic govern- 
ment пог a Republican government. I want an hon- 
est, Es government," There was this sort of long- 
ing for honest government at the bottom of Voltaire's 
bitterness, according to the lecturer, against society 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. Just 
as we might say in Boston, the words of the ordi- 
nance expressly called for a practical printer, and а 
mere politiclan was nominated. Such was the state 
of things that infuriated Voltaire. He himself suf- 
fered its abuses. Oppression maketh а wise man mad; 
how much more a sensitive and extravagantly irrita- 
ble poet and man of genius! Не struck at every 
abuse and wrong he could reach." Evidently there 
is to be some preaching to good purpose on texts fur- 
nished by the Voltaire centenary.— Boston Globe. 


20 Bloetry. 


(For THE INDEX.) 


Ever hoping more than loving, 
On the future still we muse, 
Midst its vision-flowers roving, 
But to cull the saddest hues. 
What we seek із now abiding, 
‘What we hope for nearer found; 
Heart with heart in love confiding, 
In our own shall pesce abound, 
Enough is now of good and beanty, 
Enough of truth for trusting hand; 
A loving faith, an active duty, 
Heed no distant vislon-land. 
Naoght but hoping brings desponding— 
With deeds we bulid the surer way; 
For the Future, true responding, 
Is but the reflex of To-day. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
jasrutbE, without ПМ to harmonise 1 t with “he — 


thority but that of reason and 
It recognises no au 7 Equal Highia, 


om, Progress. 

Brotherly Love. н 
The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, £ 
which the civilized world is LU; passing, bnt Thich: it e d 

little understands, is even more momentous 
In its reet — than the Len transition ki ihe i Roman 
Empire from Fi m to Christianity, THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least ite leading features, and offers an оррог ahpa tor 
discussions on subject which find no g place 
other papers. 

М, B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 


«85 ls res ible for anythin, ee in its columns 
except for or nes own дуба tements. Editorial 
contributions by the 
name or initials of the woe ag 
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A CAHD. 

The Committee on the better establishment of THE 
INDEX, appointed at в meeting of its subscribers and 
friends last May, wish to enlist all the assistance they 
can to lay Its claims before every liberal man and 
woman in our country. They have prepared a cir- 
cular Betting forth the method, motives, and objects 
of their action, and wish the names of all who are 
willing to assist them in placing it where it will do 
good. Please address the Chalrman of the Commit- 
tee, “Elizar Wright, P. O. Box 100, Boston, Maas." 


— . — — 
ANNOUNCEMENT: CLUB TERMS, 


Until January 1, 1879, TRE INDEX will be sent for 
& year to clubs of five or more NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
on receipt of $2.20 each, In advance, instead of $3.20, 
the regular cost of subscription. This is an excellent 
chance for all our friends to join in a vigorous effort 
to Increase the circulation of the most earnestly rad- 
ical journal in the United States, and thereby to ad- 
vance the commoh cause, It is only just to show 
due public appreciation of the efforts of ita friends, 
and we shall therefore (unless explicitly requested to 
the contrary) publish the names of all who send us 
clubs under the arrangement, with the number of 
new subscribers obtained by each. Shall there not 
be a little generous emulation to help forward the 
straggling cause of religions freedom ? 

Е. Е. Аввот, Editor. 


EVERY NOW AND THEN it becomes necessary for 
us to remind our many kind correspondents of our 
absolute inability to write many lettere, To attempt 
it would totally prevent the fulfilment of pressing 
and immediate duties; and we trust that no one will 
infer intentional neglect, much less any failure of the 
respect due to the writers. The day has not hours 
enough, however rashly the night ls shortened, to do 
justice to our correspondents. Will they not, one 
and all, do us the justice of excusing the silence we 
cannot possibly help? 

THIS Post-CARD, dated Ann Arbor, November 16, 
Is very pertinent to the questions raised by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oskes Smith and Mr. B. Е, Underwood: 
"Mr, Underwood's question might be answered, in 
part, by leaving out the f and putting it: Why le 
unchastity venal in one sex, not in the other?’ 
For the rest, an answer might be found in the prov- 
erb, It ls а wise child that knows its own father.’ 
Unknown and irresponsible parentage, not domestle 
tyranny, ів at the bottom of the difference, In fact, 
most questions of social ethics turn more or less on 
that of population,—which la the last, I suppose, that 
radicals will ever consent to take up.—A,”’ 

Tae ESSAY of Hon. Elizur Wright, read at Roch- 
ester and published а fortnight ago in THE INDEX, 
has excited во much admiration that several corre- 
spondents have urged ita publication in pamphlet 
form. Col. Charles D. Miller, of Geneva, N.Y., 
writes: “Enclosed ів 81.00, for which send equivalent 
in Ixpzx of 15th Instant, containing Elizur Wright's 
article—a State Paper," The Directors of the Na- 
tional Liberal League had already deliberated on the 
Tepublication of this masterly essay in pamphlet form, 
and would have taken this step immediately if other 
and imperative demands on the treasury had not 
compelled delay. Oannot this delay be obviated by 
the liberality of appreciative readers? 


THE MORAL OLIMATE, 


Among the most potent causes affecting the pecul- 
lar character and social development of races, modern 
science reckons the influences of climate. Neither 
in extreme cold nor in extreme heat have those races 
been developed to which civilization owes Its origin; 
they have flourished chiefly in the temperate zone. 
The length and rigor of Arctic winters depresa the 
intellectual life of the tribes which inhabit the far 
North, by compelling them to struggle desperately 
for a bare subsistence, and forbidding that accumuls- 
Чоп of wealth and that conseqnent enjoyment of 
leisure which are indispensable to mental produc- 
tivity, So, also, in the far South, Nature discourages 
the intellectual evolution of mankind, though in a 
very different manner; the prodigal exuberance of 
the soll forestalls the necessity of labor to procure 
food, while the high temperature render» clothing 
and house-shelter comparatively useless; hence the 
mind lacks stimulas, inventiveness finde no scope for 
Its'hchievements, and man is content to lead an al- 
most purely animal life, being freed from the stern 
pressure of those wants which in less favored regions 
compel him to mental alertness and fertility of con- 
trivance. It is only in those parts of the globe in 
which labor is absolutely necessary, yet is easily able 
to provide more than la required for immediate con- 
sumption, that wealth accnmulates, lelsure becomes 
possible, and civilization appears, Not only in these 
ways, but equally in many others, climate plays ап 
enormously important part in human evolution; and 
some eminent thinkers, like Dr. Draper, are inclined to 
consider it the chief or even the sole factor in pro- 
ducing the pecullar characteristics of different races. 
Without golng to this extreme, or overlooking the 
concurrent action of other causes, it remains true 
that physical climate exerts an influence on human 
nature altogether unsuspected by those who refer cre- 
ation to the arbitrary '*will of God.“ 

Now physical climate finds its analogue In subtler 
and finor conditions than those affecting the tempera- 
ture or humidity of the atmosphere, the relative du- 
ration of the seasons, the configuration of the earth's 
surface, the annual raln-fall, the fertility of the soil, 
etc., еіс. There is а moral climate, so to speak, 
created by the human institutions into the midat of 
which men are born—the human environment which 
surrounds us all with prepotent social Influences, yet 
of which we think as little as we reflect on the air 
we breathe or the sunshine we enjoy. Infinitely 
more than we imagine are our characters shaped and 
our deatinies determined by these things of which 
we are scarcely conscious. 

By far the larger part of the opinions we hold, of 
the sentiments we are stirred by, of the ideals we 
aim at, come to us by inheritance as naturally and as 
inevitably as the cut of our faces or thé color of our 
hair. We are born into them; we seldom think our 
way out of them; if we do, it ls only Їп consequence 
of exceptional mental vigor and perhaps at the cost 
of & battle with our surroundings which may easily 
end in the sacrifice of much that we hold most dear. 

For example, the public opinion of oar own age 
and country operates upon us all with tremendous 
and yet invisible power; It exerts.a pressure upon the 
mind which is never relaxed at any moment, and 
which, though it may be and often ів resisted, tells 
all the ваше upon the quallty of our Inward life. 
The expenditure of the very energy with which we 
brace ourselves to resist it exhausta, impoverishes, 
saddens,—ennoblea in some directions aud deteri- 
orates in others,—destroys the harmony and rounded 
beauty of a natural development, as the trees along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie are blown perma- 
nently out of shape by the prevalling wind, conquer- 
ors in the struggle though they are. 

The moral environment is well-nigh omnipotent 
in this coercive Influence over the individual; it con- 
stitutes a spiritual climate from which he can in no- 
wise escape; few indeed (the universe be praised 
that some such can be found!) possesa vitality 
enough to maintain the rights of an Independent in- 
dividuality in healthiness and happiness, and to 
shape their own lives and characters In obedience to 
an ideal that transcends and contradicts ita mighty 
moulding influences. He who can do thie without 
being fatally warped in the process ів a natural mira- 
cle, Failures to succeed in the attempt strew the 
ground In all directions, appearing in the eccentrici- 
tles, folbles, follles, the extravagances and conceits 
and miserable moral distortions of many who essay 
to be reformers. They are not necessarily to blame; 
they are only spiritual consumptives, out of harmony 
with their immediate moral environment, and of nat- 
ures not powerful enough to bring themselves into 


harmony with that nobler moral environment of the 
future which they are yet vaguely and yearningly 
striving to apprehend. In the world, and yet not 
of it," because inhabiting that superior realm of 
Ideas and ideals of which the world of to-day is only 
а stammering prophecy—of how few souls, alas, and 
yet how great, is that the just biography! 

Few as they are, even this poor world of today 
knows enough to love them as в dog loves his human 
friend, with dumb, beseeching eyes full of anuttera- 
ble things; laying his patient head on his master's 
knee and walting for the сагева with a pathos of 
wistfal longing that moves even to tears. Ah, there 
le something in this humanity of ours—eternally hun- 
gry for that which appears not, and trudging pain- 
fully after the Golden Age that files before it like 
the horizon—which looks up into the vastitades of 
this universe with all the speechless eloquence of 
that poor dog, and mutely testifies of & climate in 
which it might indeed grow to be something more 
than canine. The dream of that climste is one 
which refuses to be dissipated, even under the exor- 
cisms of an exultant prose-philosophy—refuses even 
to be shamed out of existence by the Orthodoxy 
that pretends to interpret it with ali the assurance of 
Joseph before Pharsoh, and that would fain break 
its solemn silence with a hideous dissonance of der- 
Па and gold-harps, shrieks of the damned and ater- | 
nal pssim-singing of the saved—aye, refuses to be 
vulgarized and put to flight even by the chatlatanry 
of impoetors who have learned the thrifty trick of 
trading on !t, and do their miserable best to make 
honest people turn away from it with disgust as a 
device of sharpers and knaves. But it із a dream 
which abídes, and will abide во long аз characters 
now and then appear among men whose presence is 
a living proof of a Moral Climate far finer and purer 
than any social environment known to history or 
experience hitherto. 

oOo — — —— — ——- 
ABOUT JAPAN. 


р — 

Professor Clark, of Amherst, Mass., has made a 
visit to Japan and is improving his opportunities to 
tell what he thinks of the country. The Professor 
does not hesitate to pronounce the people barbarians, 
and concludes that all they need is Christianity 
(which they are all ready to accept as soon as offered) 
to advance them to the perfections of our civiliza- 
tlon. Of course we should not presume to question 
this encoursging and confident view of the case with 
one who is so well qualified to know what be affirms, 
And yet we must confess that, according to hls show- 
ing, barbarism is better than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. 

"It is а very easy thing," the Professor says, “to 
earn a living there in eight hours a day." Evidently 
our labor-reformers will have to dispense with thia 
plank in their platform, if they emigrate to Japan. 
Ts It not a sign of barbarism that itis there? “The 
Japanese," continues the Professor, "are the moat 
contented people in the world, They have brought 
farming to great perfection, though they know noth- 
ing of the science of farming, The finest garden- 
ing can be seen there. They work the precious met- 
als In a most beautifal manner, They make $40,000,- 
000 worth of silk yearly, and spin and weave it by 
hand. They make s varnish of the polson sumac 
that will stand hot alcohol, but yet they know noth- 
Ing of chemistry, They use no meat but chicken, 
but have al! kinds of vegetables. They get forty 
bushels of wheat and sixty bushels of rice per acre. 
They can beat the world in grafting and in the plant- 
Ing and growing of forest trees. There is no people 
во capable of putting out of thelr heart: every bit of 
concelt. If anybody can teach them anything, they 
want to learn it.” That ls not во bad, after all, for 
barbarians. 

In another address, Professor Clark farther informs 
us that he belleves this people are to exert a mighty 
influence in the evangelization of the world, They 
believe in eight hundred thousand gods, The Mika- 
dois the vicegerent of the gods to save the people 
from their eins.“ Orthodox Christianity holds there 
are three gods, —or four if we count his Satanic maj- 
esty, The Japanese, it appears, are much better pro- 
vided for. This, we remember, was the argument of 
one of these pagan people to the missionary who 
wished to convert him. The doctrine that the Mika- 
dois the vicegerent of the gods to save the people 
from their sins, or the consequences of them, would 
seem to be very suggestive of the Christian atone- 
ment, and justifics In some degree the assurance of 
the Professor that they are prepared for the reception 
of Christianity. “АЦ who kaye known Japanese in 
this country," he says, “сар testify to their wonder- 
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EXTHAOTS AND NOTES. 


“We have warned the people repeatedly that the 
Supreme Court of Heaven was In session; that the 
Ait Eye was fully cognizant of the affairs of 
men. erily, ‘things done in secret’ are being 
‘proclaimed upon the housetops.’ Where are the 

weeds, the Winslows, the Halls, the Spencers, the 
Gilmans? These men, who stood high in society, 
several of them church-members, are now known as 
criminals. The sifting Is stil] going on in al! grades 
of life. The Great Day of Judgment is even now. 
Sins in high places have been winked at too long. 
Beware, lest ye fall,“ therefore, should be declaimed 
y tuy rostrum in the land."—Banner of Light, 

ct. 2T. 

The Religio- Philosophical Journal evidently thinks 
too many Spiritualists are apathetic regarding, or 
even disposed to cover up, fraud practiced under the 
name of *medlumship'' ; and, after quoting the above 
paragraph, comments as follows:— 


“Yea, we think we have heard about that court. It 
la а very just and impartial court, and there is no 
appeal from |t. That All-seeing Eye, too, how 
handy to bave !t prying around Into the affairs of our 
Orthodox neighbors. It is such a comfort to feel that 
our Christian friends сап be brought up with a round 
turn by this Eye and turned over to the ‘Court of 
Heaven' for trial. 

“Ав Spiritualists, some of us have no use for 
this Court or that EN. We are on a more advanced 

lane. We acknowledge all ce to the 'Higher 

aw’ (whatever that is), feel that right and 
wrong are only relative terme, and that all the mean, 
dirty tricks, frauds, and swindles we trate, are 
necessary to our development. Verily, "things one 
In secret’ (down cellar and through trap- doors for 
instance) are being ‘proclaimed upon the house- 
tops’; but then the religious oplnions of a rascal 
make a gen difference in our judgment of him; if 
he is a piritualist, why. ‘the poor fellow, 1s not re- 
sponsible’; ‘low, undeveloped spirits have misled 
— or ће is being ‘persecuted’ by the wicked un- 

evers.“ 


Tickell wrote on the death of Addison the follow- 
ing lines:— 
“He taught us how to live, and, О how high, 
The price of knowledge! taught us how to dle.“ " 


A Western friend, some time ago, handed me the 
following lines, written for his father's epitaph: 
They are in my opinion an improvement on the above 
quoted :— 

“A man he was, whate'er his fault might be, 
Who worshipped justice, loved humanity ; 
The world his country, all mankind his kin, 
His love included all who d welt therein. 

How to llve right with ateadfast aim he tried, 
And recked but little in what mood he died.“ 


Says Albert Barnes, in his able and candid Lect- 
ures on Christianity :— 

“The dominion of the Koran ls the dominion of a 
book,—a silent, still, speechless thing, that has no 
will, no armies, no living energies, no chain spot, no 
cannon, and yet it exerta a power which the monarch 
and the conqueror never wields. It lives, too, when 
monarchs and conquerors die. It rules advancing 


tally genial natures and the regard for right which 
they habitually put in practice. During all my in- 
tercourse with Japanese students, I never heard any 
complaints of immorality; their conduct has always 
been exceedingly correct, and all their instructors 
have attested to their disposition to do nothing they 
knew was wrong." 

This is certainly quite confounding testimony in 
regard to these barbarians. We should think that 
Japan must be the paradise of teachers and pro- 
fessors, when we consider the insubordinations which 
this class have frequently to contend with from those 
under their charge,—the pranks, annoyances, and in- 
sulta which they ars prone to perpetrate upon their 
instructors, and the cruel hazing upon their compan- 
lons, and the immorality which often prevalls in our 
schools and colleges; the indifferenca to and neglect 
of their opportunities. Weare not sure but that it 
might be well to send some of these young students 
of Japan to our educational institutions as mission- 
aries to those in pursuit of knowledge within them; 
of due respect for proper authority, for character, 
and good behavior. There is no doubt but good 
would come of it, if it were possible to forget that 
they are barbarians and we are Christians. But that 
is something which could not be expected. How 
could It? The Professor says of these young stu- 
denta with respect to temperance: "They smoked 
very much, and often, a peculiar pipe; but when told 
that it was s useless, foolish habit, the smoking-room 
in the new college at Bappro for the use of the stu- 
dents became vacant and unused, and no more smok- 
ing was seen. The same із true of their habit of 
drinking saki, or rice beer, which is drank exten- 
sively, but not commonly to excess,"  Anti-tobacco 
and antl-intoxicating liquor societies, it appears from 
this, are likely to find but small occasion for work or 
enthusiasm among these barbarians, as compared 
with what they find among Christians. It would 
seem, in view of this, advisable for them to cultivate 
as little association with Christians as possible, since 
(according to very reliable report) the influence of 
- Christian civilization in such countries has been to 
Incresse rather than diminish these vices, 

“These are the men," the Professor remarks, ‘‘of 
noble aspirations and of great capacity, who above 
all other people are destined to ald in Christianizing 
China; for the educated Japanese read the Oriental 
languages readily, and then are willing to perform 
whatever is right according to the light they have." 

It is an interesting matter, for speculation, admit- 
ting that these barbarians sre as ready for Christian- 
ity as it ls claimed, whether they would be any better 
for receiving |t. We are sorry to aver that we sns- 
pect there Is here and there a Christian in good and 
regular church standing who 1s not disposed to prac- 
tice the right according to the light he has. This 


works, from all sides, rendered this n for his 
defence; in every issue of our infidel publications, 
But that old time has passed by. The intelligent 

rtion of the Christian people and press haye of 
ate years refrained from such to, and have 
seemed more disposed to recognize in some measure 
his service to humanity. With thia view, It would 
seem useless that with every issue of our ра there 
should be from one to half-a-dozen dn about 
Thomas Paine," 


The writer of the above evidently thinks that jus- 
tice to Paine and appreciation of his services do not 
require that he shall be put forward as the great rep- 
resentative of freethought to-day. In thla respect he 
is unquestionably correct. B, F. u. 


Communications. 
=——————————— 
THE LIBERAL LEAGUE MOVEMENT. 


THE CATTARAUGUS OOUNTY RATIFIOATION MEETING.—BNMES. 
STANTON’S LEOTURE ON "OUB GIRLS," AND SOME ENOOUS- 
AGING WORDS FROM HER.—WHAT OUR FRIENDS ARE DO- 
ING AND WHAT 18 REQUIRED OF THEM. 


Ерггов INDEX:— 

It looks now asif our Liberal League ratificatiom 
meeting, to be held at Randolph, Dec. 8 and 0, would be 
a large one. There are a number of very intelligent 
and earnest freethinkers residing at Randolph, and 
they are making liberal arrangements to accommodate 
all who may attend, A numberof private housea will 
entertain visitors free, and the hotels will give board 
for a dollar per day. Judge McCormick and Dr. T. I. 
Brown have agreed to be present; and we also expect 
Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York city, and W. S. 
Bell, of New Bedford, Mass, Elder F. W. Evans, of 
Mount Lebanon, bas also been invited, and it would 
add much to the Interest of the occasion If he should 
accept the invitation. Large meetings attract much 
more attention than small ones, and I hope all геві- 
denta in Western New York and Western Pennsyl- 
vania who indoree the Rochester Liberal League 
platform will attend this gathering, 

The citizens of thia town a few evenings since en- 
pre а grand literary entertainment, listening to з 
ecture from Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. The 
subject was Our Girls," and 16 was a lecture full of 
food for thought. It was, of course, delivered from 
her liberal religious stand-point, and contained many 
telling hits against old Orthodox notions, It is en- 
couraging to learn that such radical thoughts are 
everywhere recelved by the people with evident ap- 
probation. , 

After Mrs. Stanton left here, she had occasion to 
write me about her trunk that was left behind, and 
1 X take the liberty to quote a few lines from her 

etter :— 

“That paper of Elizur Wright, which I have just 
read, ought to be pu in tract form and scattered 
through our land. It ie grand, My little INDEX 
follows me from point to point. It has travelled in 
my wake from Maine to Texas. It cheers many & 
lonely hour for me, walting at depots and in 
hotels, What a blessed peace that mind enjoys, 
emancipated from the glum and mystery, the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of the popular religion! 
Blessed are they who through ostracism and perse- 
cution have been the pillars of light to lead some of 
us through the wilderness of doubt to the happy 


d subdues their wills, too. It moulds А 
seems at least to be the explanation of such pions | EPnerations, an ' land! I feel highly honored to see my name in 
frauds as Winslow, Gilman, and others of their type. | restrans thelr passions with a power whieh monarehe | the lat of Vice-Bresidents of the National Liberal 


League; but I have not done enough for liberal re- 
ligion to merit the distinction. The subject grows 
on tne every day in itude and importance. 

Mrs. Stanton ваув, in relation to Mrs, Neymann, 
of New York, and the paper she read before the 
Liberal Congress :— 

“I shall take the earliest opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of Mrs, Neymann. I have enjoyed 
reading her paper in TRE INDEX." 

I am pl to inform the readers of Тнк INDEX 
that a number of Liberal League State sub-commit- 
tees are already ар inted, and in many places the 
question of o nine local Liberal Leagues is be- 
ing agitated. But I am anre опг cause demands more 
energetic action from ita friends than it is recelving. 
To get organized one thousand Leagues this yesr, we 
must organize about eighty-three a month. Can we 
do tha& next month? ег, commence the work 
in your own town. Н. L. Green, 

ALAMANOA, N. T., Nov. 20, 1877. 


The Japanese, we are told, show no extravagance 
In bullding their temples, In thls respect it is clear 
they have much to learn from us. If they should 
become Christians, we have no doubt they would be- 
gin to Improve thelr religious architecture, and learn 
the art of building tall-spired and elegantly furnished 
churches without anything to pay for them. 

Among the principles of their religion are the fol- 
lowing: Ist. Thou shalt honor the gods and love 
thy country. 2d, Thou shalt clearly understand the 
principles of heaven and the duty of man." Of 
course no further proof 1s necessary that the Japan- 
ese are barbarians; and, as Christianity has nothing 
else left for Ita energies and resources, perfection 
having been attained within Its own dominion, it is 
very proper It should invade that of others and be- 
gin at once to convert them. It will be rather disap- 
pointing, though, if it should turn out at last after 
all the expenditure devoted to the effort that Japan 
should prefer its own religion, as ha» been the case 
generally in respect to other countries in which an 
incalculable amount of zeal and money have been 
apent in the same worthy enterprises; or |f, as has 
also been the case, the last condition of the con- 
verted people should prove to be worse than the first. 

Let it be understood that the foregoing casta no re- 
flection tpon and implies no distrust of the intro- 
duction of railroads, telegraphs, and schools, and 
such missionary agencies of our civilization in those 
countries, The Professor seems to attach but a sec- 
ondary importance to these. The burden of his plea 
for these benighted people is in the interest of Or- 
thodox Christianity, which we should consider of so 
little value to them that it would not be a serious 
loas, 1f indeed it would not be most fortunate, If it 
could be omitted altogether. D. H. 0. 


never wielded. It guides them in life, and ів the last 
book which they consult or call to remembrance on 
the bed of death.“ 

This is the sort of argament which the Christian 
clergy make use of to show that the Bible must be a 
superhuman production. Will it not apply quite as 
wall to the Koran? 


A friend who has been to the Black Hills writes 
me thus :— 


“The Black Hills are the biggest fraud ever im- 
posed u & financially distressed public, The 
thousands of impecunious fortune-seekers who have 
visited that country, and who, like myself, have left 
it forever in disgust, will probably be glad to back 
that opinion, Nature plays as many pranks as any- 
body. She has sometime or other ‘been on a drunk,“ 
and in a spirit of diabolical levity she blew out a little 
dust“ and а few patches of gold-bearing quartz and 
scattered it in spots over a rough, obscure corner of 
Dacotah, in order to play а wicked joke on the Amer- 
ican le and some John Chinamen. Her hand- 
maid, old dame Fortune, directed the steps of a few 
of her favorites to all of those ‘spots’ that wereof an 
value, and the wealth was all gobbled up before I an 
several thousands of others had got our t-bags 
packed. The joke cost me about оо in canh." 


THE COMING HELIGION. 


“Great Pan ів not dead! He may have sent up & 
cry of despair, as he saw the doors of the Temple of 
Humanity closed upon the world and sealed by the 
dreamers of the Orient; but he has only been slumber- 
ing these many centuries. New propheta are now 
heard in the land. A new arange! fa ringing in the 
ears of man, No signs are seen; no wonders talked 
of; no miracles performed; and yet all ia not well 
with the followers of the lowly Jesus, They tremble 
at every sound; they peer anxiously into every 
thoughtful face; they ecan the titles of books as they 
drop moist from the press; they organize ‘sham 
battles’ to try the strength of their defences; they 
provoke discussion that they may discover the mettle 
of thelr o enta; they proclaim aloud their perfect 
troat in scheme of salvation ; they protest the 
fear naught, though not thereunto in tod. AL 
ts not with them! Great Pan has turned over In 
his aleep! ‘Universal humanity’ is showing off the 
“Gach thoughts es these fitted through 

as ; flitted my mind 
as I entered Standard Hall lest Sunday, and i down 
on the outskirts of the vast assemblage that filled 


А. correspondent of the Investígator writes :— 

“І know sturdy old infidels who have been about 
all their lives with "T. P.“ on thelr shoniders as в 
chip for some Christian to knock off. When the bel- 
ligerent Christian comes along and does It, then fol- 
lows one of those heated controversies, which are 
always the вате, and are nothing but в ‘jaw’ about 
the merits and demerits of Thomas Paine. I know 
of one fighting Christian who used to end such talks 
very effectively with the contemptuous expression, 
‘Oh! Tom Paine is your only stock in trade, 

“The constant 1 which we give to the 
name in our publications tends to confirm this feel- 
ing among our opponents. The time was when the 
constant and virulent attacks upon the man and his 
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in the presence of a social reunion. 6 loud 
murmur of tings, the glad, smiling faceé, the cord- 
ia the hand, the inquiries, the tions, 
the friendly glamces, the red cheeks and t au- 


quick, restless movement of gloved hands seeking to 
aad grace to attitades, the comfortable, easy, and at- 
dont кармин the thousand gathered there, pro- 

at once the existence of an admirably earnest 
aad sympathetic understanding. What! are these 
worshippers? you ask yourself. Ia this a religious 
society? Is it not a concert or a social gathering? 
Barely they do not mean this to take the place of 
"church"? Why, yes, it must be so; for there, the 
organ is sending forth ita silver tones, first soft and 
sweet, then loud and louder. All із hushed and 
quiet in the hall below. It surely does look like 
church. Suddenly a s chorus of male volces 


fairly leaps проп the alr. The effect із d. Be- 
tween the pauses the silence in tbe 1 Is almost 
painful. e assemblage now wears a look of sober 


earnestness. Not a hand moves; not a chair creaks. 
It surely does look like church. 

But see, a short, vp broad-browed, 
Lae etn ep man of about thirty-eight, with a pale 

t pleasant, bearded face of the Jewish type, has 
entered the hall and taken his seat upon the plat- 
form. As the chorus ends, he steps forward and 
looks the assemblage calmly in the eyes for a mo- 
ment. If respect can be measured by the silence 
with which they awaited their teacher's first word, 
that respect must border closely upon veneration. 
In fact, during his entire address, the greater elo- 

uence was among the listeners. Not that Prof. 

ler is not an earnest and forcible speaker, but his 
auditors outdo him both in force and earnestness. 
However, he has the ''making" of an eloquent 
speaker in him, and only needs practice. As it was, 
he clung closely to his reading-desk with one hand 
and rarely raised the other; but once or twice the 
fire within overcame the bonds of diffidence, and the 
a hand fell hammer-like п the desk, 

enching the ment most effectually, 

He spoke of the progress of the liberal cause, the 
decay of the old faith, strack hard at the dogmas of 
hell, sin, total depravity, et id genus omne. He 
showed how intellectual p в had been impeded ; 
he drew attention to the pitiful condition of Amer- 
ican universities managed in the interests of Prot- 
estant denominations; praised Prussia for her liberty 
of research in all the sclentific questions of the day; 
sneered at Christian ogy and astronomy" —as 
well he might, —and called upon the members of his 
society to entrust their children to him for religious 
culture—not in the myths and superstitions of ortho- 
doxy, but in the brighi and glorious principles of 
morality, and ended his discourae by calling upon his 
followers to give up all thoughts of retreat and to 

on to victory, which surely awaited them, 

Prof. Adler's soclety ів no longer an experiment, 
Orthodox Judaism will have to confess this. Nay, 
more; the Orthodox, of all religions, unlesa they be 
wilful-blind, cannot deny that another star has gone 
up, this time not in the East, but in the Western sky 
and that, if they will but follow this star, it will 
murely come and stand over the Temple of Hu- 
manſty.“ INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, 

New York, Nov. 5, 1877. 


FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


In the best kind of teaching, the truth taught ab- 
sorbs all the attention and the teacher is forgotten; 
that la а small banner of truth that does not hide the 
man that holds It up. è 

Stating a question well Is half the answer. x 

A sound effort is heard farthest when musical, and 
во the moet effective form of truth is poetry, 

The imperfection of all attempts, so far, to ex- 
= and unify Nature la, that they take note of too 

w principles; and во in vain try to thread the facte 
we see on the few lines of philosophical connection 
as yet discovered. A tree nowhere in ita structure 
presents either а straight line or a continuous curve; 
yet trunk, limbs, boughs, and leaves embody geome- 
a We must walt some centuries for an application 

Euclid to botany. 

Those unfortunate men who, in early life, assume 
the vows and offices of dogmatic religion, whose ten- 
ets their minds afterward outgrow, may be likened 
fo young animals captured and caged. At first 
kindly nurtured, theirs is А. pleasant state; but soon 
they find the cage в cage, the ability to get food 
outside of it gone. 

How much truth there іа In that early aimilitude 
of knowledge as a tree! Whoever comprehends It 
has the heart of liberty in him. Knowledge does 
mot Increase like а honeycomb, cell simply added to 
cell; bat like an oak whose every me of growth 
implies not only addition but complete transforma- 
ton of structure. Nothing le fixed but the axis, 
from whence the branches and boughs spread as if 
they felt they had all space to expand into, А strip- 
ling a season or so old, is beautiful In its way; but, 
would it be wise to uproot It, shelve It In s museum, 
and we qus 16 to represent a finality as to оаК-роваї- 

es 

Confession, when wrong-doing has been serious or 
mean, should not always be made, However sincere 
— may be, any one to whom the whole of a 

е of sin has been told, can never get over a secret 
repugnance to the ainner. It isa help in trying to 
amend that others think an offender better he 
is. The corrosions of shame and remorse are often 
usefully increased by the retention of the atory of 
wrong; when confession made, a rellef 
comes merely from that, which should not be earned 
во cheaply. 

Agreeable, intelligible expression, embraces the 


power of thought; that is, increases the effective 
percentage of it. lt а thinker of poor MUN 
obscure manner Improves his style, as far as o 

are concerned, it is as if he thought twice as much 
or twice as well. 

No one now who demurs at theism, but admits the 
great usefulness and value of an ideal personifica- 
tion of the universe in its Intelligent sspect, —if this 
be truthfully done with loyalty to fact. The essence 
of the atheist’s (or agnostic’s) complaint ів, that the 
ideas of God which are held sven by the most re- 
fined ons, do not corres with the ideas of 
Nature which a wide and judicial aurvey of the uni- 
verse gives a student of It. 

The pride of an Interpreter sometimes risea above 
that of alawgiver. I have known а spectator asy of 
a sunset that it was tawdry, when sunsets should 
certainly create the canons of taste. This reminds 
me of the ultra-Sabbatical Scotch dame who, when 
referred to the Gospel which tells how Jesus plucked 
ears of corn on the Sabbath, said, Well, I never 
thought any the better of him for that.“ 

oes May of vice against vice is an interesting one 
to watch. The avaricious man would like to be os- 
tentatious but for the expense. Conspiracies and im- 
pure sins are largely restrained by want of confidence, 

“Possible,” like “choice,” and other terms, is one 
that implies human ignorance. From s necessarily 
imperfect knowledge of forces at work in а particular 
case, we imagine certain consequences and call them 
posalbilities; but the actual past, present, and future 
are all there is of truth. 

Friend М. is а very sensible man, He makes good 
verses; yet I knew him intimately a year before he 
sald a word about them. 

The education that merely imparts information із 
defective, Above that іа the р of the judg- 
ment; of the power of testing and ancing evi- 
dence; of detecting fallacies and sophistry. The In- 
tellect is not а mere cupboard, bnt an instrament for 
the discovery of truth to be vitally assimilated. 

Instruction, Intellectual and moral, is usually given 
too soon іп life, so that matters of transcendent im- 
aper lowe their interest before the reason which 

needed to grasp them matures. One of the com- 
pensatlons for an education coming late in life, by 
one's own effort or otherwise, la, that the wonderful- 
ness and suggestiveness of truths come to the mind 
br ToU by any early and useless familiarity, 

As the clergy deem the truths they teach of au- 


‘prome value, and admit that they sre not easily un- 


erstood, why do they not leave children alone, and 
submit thelr doctrines only to those who have reached 
full inte ce? If they have confidence In their 
“truths,” this plan might produce the ''llvely faltb" in 
their flocks so earnestly sought. Or, would this post- 
ponement not have other and less agreeable results? 

Friend F. looks at the system of things only 
through hia own immediate atmosphere, and is often 
bitterly peasimistical. When he loses money or has 
a quarrel with anybody, his friends say, “Now the 
universe will catch it.” 

We cannot imagine additions to space or time, but 
we can to matter and motion. Space ів чо 
occupied by matter; and if all space were as full вз 
some space ів, there would be more matter than 
there is now. So with motion; some matter, as the 
oynatan of the spheres, moves more swiftly than 
other portions; if all moved as rapidly, there would 
be more motlon than at present exists, From this 
line of thinking; as we can add Ideally to matter and 
motion they cannot be infinite in amount, though 
diffused through Infinite space. 

Self. consclousness із the great * which baf- 
fles inquiry. І make this query about it with much 
diffidence; May it not be that part of the mind is 
conscious of another part, and not all of all,—so that, 
strictly speaking, there may be no self-consclousness, 
and t what 18 so-called does not differ in kind 
from consciousness of eternal things? G. I. 

MONTREAL, October, 1877. 


THE SCIENOE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 
BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


No. XIX. 

In the review of Spencer'a Principles of Sociol- 
ogy, by Thaddeus B. Wakeman (republished in THE 
INDEX of July 12, 1876), we have from Mr. Wake- 
man ап — of scientific classification, from his 
latest and present point of view. There ls Init, 
mere epitome as it is, an Important advance upon 
anything contained in his largor work, Frxtension and 
Enlargement of the Positive Classification of the Sct- 
ences; and this we may take as the latest bulletin 
from the d corps of scientific advance, on this 
subject of classification. It is introduced incident- 
ally, to found an objection to Mr. Spencer’s treat- 
ment of the doctrine of evolution, and the whole 
pomum containing the epitome in question is as fol- 
ows :— 

“1, The point of the first objection appears from 
glance at the common or positive classification of the 
sciences, which may be condensed as follows: 


Aatronomy, 8. 
| Physics, 7. 
Chi 


A 8. 
tistology. 

2. THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. | egetal Physiology, 5, 
калу, 


Animal eem 4. 


1. TEE MINBRAL KINGDOM. 


3. THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. KY 
octology, 3. 
4. Taa HUMAN KINGDOM, Morality, (Ethics) 2. 
Psyohology (Education)1, 


“Now, it ia claimed that the great laws of gravity, 
correlation, and chemical combination make the syn- 
thesis of the mineral, i. e., the material kingdom and 
its special sciences, and that evolution has no place 
there; that stones do not grow," aud that fluids 
and gases are like them in that respect; that the 
crystals and vapors are formed, but never evoluted 
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from each other; that the attempt to 

to inanimate matter, is an attempt to 

cosmos, just xs materialism is the reverse error of 

applying the laws and properties of matter to vital 
mental phenomena." 

What Mr. Wakeman here calls the common or post- 
tive classification means Comte's classification as ex- 
pounded and improved upon by himself (Wakeman) ; 
and the point that I refer to, as advance, is this ref- 
erence of the grand divisions or group! of the 
sciences, to the three (or four) kingdoms of Nature. 
Of course this relates only to the natural or con- 
crete sciences, omitting the abstract sciences (logic 
and mathematics); but within this range it has the 
advantage of great simplicity and naturalness, Just 
this salient point of common knowl the division 
of Nature into three kingdoms, familiarly known by 
the whole world, is the most available point of de- 
parture, in the practical education of the world into 
higher scientific discriminations; and it is a stroke 
of genius with Wakeman to have brought back all 


y this law 
tha 


the more h sounding, more profound, or more 
арес!йс distributions of science, to this simple and 
practical в -point. But itis not this alone, nor 


even азіі, for 4 5 I would —— me iu таи 
point of still greater importance la, t у 
plants the whole busineas of claasification про 
secure and appropriate basis of sclentífic analogy, 
The showing of this tendency or fact will be de- 
ferred for a more special treatment, to another arti- 
cle. At present, and as preliminary, I wish to call 
attention to the two very different orders of mind 
which are dealing with science, and with thie subject 
of classification, and to the results which come from 
that difference. 

The two classes of thinkers referred to may be 
called the simple-minded and the figurative-minded 
people. The almple-minded, among scientists and 
thinkers, will take naturally r — descrip- 
tive, and general sclence; the figurative-minded to 
"aspectual, comparative, and special science (with a 
new and transcendental generalization porns out 
of the minutest special and particular). The simple- 
minded people, whether in common life or in science, 
are far the more numerous. They are the com- 
moners. 

“The primroee, by the river's brim 
А yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 


The figurative-minded are those who span the die- 
tance between one simple observation or one depart- 
ment and another, and trace resemblances in the 
midat of differences, and so trace out and delight in 
likenesses and analogies. They sre comparatively 
few in number, and are called transcendental and in- 
comprehensible. This term, transcendental, іа not 
confined to philosophy, but le Invading science also. 
Comparative anatomy іа called, also, Transcendental 
Anstomy. Hickok speaks freely and frequently of 
transcendental sclence. The simple-minded or de- 
partmental sclentists are apt to suspect the figurative- 
minded and comparological of being visionary and 
unsafe; the latter to despise the former as narrow- 
minded and commonplace. Cuvier stands represen- 
tative of common or deacriptive sclence in the depart- 
ment of natural history; Oken of comparological or 
transcendental science in the same sphere. Cuvier 
has led the great army of natural history investiga- 
tors, and Oken has fallen into neglect; and yet, Oken 
had a far deeper insight into Nature than Cuvier. 
Itis sald that for a little time Cuvier became the 
disciple of Oken, but the analogical atmosphere was 
too attenuated for him to breathe long, and he sank 
back to the more commonplace range of observation 
and thought,—better fit for the earlier stage of 
the development of any science, Oken was before 
his time, апа did not fully understand himself, Sci- 
entific analogy was intuited rather than discovered by 
him; but his fundamental thought was the larger 
truth, and through universology it will be repro- 
duced and precistonized, Agassiz said, speaking of 
Oken, that his thought dominated Germany for th 
years, but that an із not (was not) yet sufi- 
ciently understood to be made the basis of classifica- 
tion, He always believed that it would be so under- 
atood in the future, Richard Owen and St. George 
Mivart may be mentioned as living representatives of 
the transcendental school im sclence, the subdomi- 
nant school of to-day, but destined to be the domi- 
nant school of a later atage of scientific development. 

There remains to be mentioned a still smaller 
school of scientists, hardly yet distinctly defined to 
the popular apprehension, but paramount in rank to 
all others—Integralists, those who are equally at 
home upon the common plane of science, and upon 
the transcendental plane; who know and clearly dis- 
criminate the difference between them, but who 
accept and aid to develop both, and out of their con- 
junction and Inter-relationship and inter-action, to 
evolve the total fabric, and to constract the com- 
pleted temple of the sciences, Integrallem is still 
more largely, if not more closely, allied with universo- 
logical methods than comparology, and cannot be 

equately attained to by any other method. Almed 
at by the omission of scientific analogy, and во of 
universal com logy or transcendental асіепсе, tha 
result can only be, at the best, pseud-integrallem; 
analogous with the best music which can be.acqnired 
and exhibited without the knowledge of "harmony." 

Scientific classification, to be complete, must, it la 
clear then, cover the whole groma A classification 
of mere departmental and descriptive science la only 
в basis, foundation (platform or pedestal) for tran- 
scendental science, as the maln elevation; and then 
for integral aclence, first as the dome and then as the 
entirety of the completed temple. Departmental 
and descriptive science give the mere facts and classi- 
fying laws of science; comparative or tranacendental 
science gives the meaning of the facts and the ra- 
tionale of the laws; or the sonl of the facts and the 
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теңаоп of the order of thair correlations. And, {п 
fine, integralism colligatea and makes entire the 
whole structure; ог adds that element of unity, 
Which in art, is во much insisted on, It is this which 
furnishes the philosophy of the sclences; or, in a 
word, aclento-phlloaophy. 

Observe, in the next place, that departmental-and- 
descriptive aclence deals, in predominance, with 
the qualitative properties of thinga; weight, color, 
sound, taste, smell, form, etc., those aspects of being 
which a child would first observe and dietinguish 
(with the addition of mere count); and that com- 
parological-and-transcendental science (as developed 
universologically) deals, in preponderance, with the 
quantitative properties of things,—taking ita depart- 
ure wholly from unism, duism, and trinism, the 
qualitative extracts of the primal quantities, one, 
two, and three. Now it is Spencer who has clearly 
pointed ont the fact (exceedingly important, though 
as yet hardly put to any use) that science progresses, 
and that Its development is charactertzed by its tran- 
sition from the predominance of qualitative to the 
predominance of quantitative considerations. 

It may now be said, in universological technicality, 
that qualitism ia the naturismus of science (and 
unismal); that quantitiem ів the sclentismus of sei- 
ance (and dulsmal), and that qualita-quantitism (or 
the conjunction, Inter-relationship, and inter-action 
or mutual modulation of qualitism and qaanfitism) 
1s the artismus of science (and trinismal). 

It must not be understood that because Spencer 
has discovered and emphasized the higher 4 and 
rank, in science, of quantitative considerations, that 
he has, therefore, discovered or distinctly perceived 
that new and grander and totally distinct тя 
ment of science (comparological and transcendental) 
which is wholly derived from the essential attri- 
butes of quantity (embodied representatively in the 
first three numbers one, two, and three.) On the 
contrary, he has wholly failed to seize the spirit even 
of Oken’s elaboration, which is a John the Baptist of 
this ultimate tranecendental comparology. The quan- 
tity which Spencer appreciates is still mere quantity; 
the naturiam of quantity; {һе analogue of mere count, 
within the naturismus of science, as above specified— 
not the qualitative extract or spirit of quantity—uni- 
versologial—which is the sclentlam of quantity. 

Rigorously speaking, neither Comte nor Spencer 
nor Wakeman gives any place to comparology. By 
inexpagnability and overlapping, comparative science, 
in a lower senso (never in tha higher or transcen- 
dental sense &s here defined), crope out, with all of 
them; but they must rank, as classifiers, by what 
they clearly aré, by explication; not by what they 
may chance to seem to be, by implication. 


THE DWPOLICY OF HEPHESSION. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

However widely rs dissent from my views and 
methods of reform, I am sure you agree with me in 
the faith that conscientious thonght, freely ex- 
pressed, is needed In every community; that what 
stimulates Inquiry And increases knowledge should 
be encouraged; and that efforts to stie investigation 
are unwise and retributive, Twen years ago next 
February, In the house of William Lloyd Garrison, 
11 Dix Place, Boston, Ї was inducted into anti- 
slavery work by that then derided but now justly 
honored American citizen. Since then, for negro 
emancipation, peace, woman’s enfranchisement, tem- 
perance, labor and love reform, I have incessantly 
worked, at a pecuniary loss which leaves me to-day 
heavily in debt to special friends, but which gives 
me assurance that, regardless of self, I have striven 
earnestly while in this world to make It better, To- 
day I am held as a criminal under United States law 
on the complaint, not of one who knows me or fa- 
vors the beneficent objects to which my life Ja de- 
voted, but of в person from another State, a promi- 
nent exponent of prevalling unreason, who, unable 
to answer my arguments againet social evila, Intenda 
to silence me by fines and imprisonment. While 
lawfully and peacefully at work November 2d in 
Boston, аз I had momentarily left the chalr from 
which I was presiding over a public convention to 
transact business in an ante-room, э stranger sprang 
upon me, and, refusing to read a warrant or even 
кла his name, hurried me into a hack, drove swittl 
through the streets on a dark, rainy night, an 
lodged me in jail as a United States prisoner." 
Beyond the vague charge of ‘‘circulating obscene lit- 
erature,” It was not until the next morning, from 
another officer who kindly permitted me to read the 
warrant, that I learned why I was imprisoned, for 
what, and that the rade stranger was Anthony 
Comstock, special agent of the United States Ров{- 
Office a oy eed who even then made no speci- 
fications, but kept the books on which the charge 
was made under hls own lock and key until I was 
IA for examinstion November 18, before Mr. 

ett. 

Whether the forms of law can with impunity be 
overridden In ways by which any citizen might be 
1 taken out of the State, to Canada, or 
thrust into an insane asylum; by whose permit thie 
man personates national authority and au 
our malls in the interest of sectarian intolerance, I 
wil not now inquire. Neither will I ask why the 
United States clothes with its great powers a “special 
agent" to interfere with lawful business, and forge 
signatures to decoy letters, one of which Mr. Com- 
stock wrote me under the name of E. Edgewell,”’ 
the following extract from which I printed in The 
Word, October, as genuine :— 

Press on аз you are going, and be sure In the end 
justice will be done you. It ia а long lane that has 
no turn. You have labored hard, but many eyes 
have followed your efforts.“ 

Nor will I dwell on the spirit of the man indicated 


ises' 


in this extract from a letter written to Hon. C. L, 
Merriam, M. C., Mr. Comstock to Induce him to 
vote for the law“ under which he conspires againat 
the liberty and lives of American citizens :— 


ubllshers on the 2d of last 
March ; to-day three 
ft is charged by their friends that I worried them to 
death. Be that as it may, I am sure that the world is 
betler off without them.” 

I will not now us and facts to show that, masked 
under Federal law and the sacred forms of religion, 
we have here incarnate Intolerance to which neither 
pro-slavery savagery, Puritan bigotry, nor High- 
Church proscription; nothing this side of mediæval 
inquisitions will furnish a p L 

en Southrons invaded the freedom of the malls 

to suppresa anti-slavery publications, which they 
called “Incendiary literature," the Union rang with 
denunclatlons of the outrage. The same spirit of 
tyranny which assailed reformers then, now labels 
exposures of social evil obscene literature“ ! Mr. 
Comstock’s attempt to suppress Woodhull and Claf- 
lin’s Weekly for ventilating clerical scandal,“ the 
disgueting details of which afterwards filled Amer- 
ican newspapers; his imprisonment of e Fran- 
cis Train seven months in Ludlow Street Jail, and 
of John A, Lant eighteen months In Albany Peni- 
tentiary for criticisms of reigning sensualism; his 
infliction of fines and costs amounting to five thon- 
ёла, oram on DEE: B, оон, for Laser apr 
physio: facts people; young and old, 
should know; and hie recent arrest of D. M. Ben- 
nett, editor of the New York Truth Seeker, for ob- 
scenity and blasphemy,” should open all eyes to the 
relentless war he wages upon honest writers and 
ublishers who favor theological and social reform. 
wenty years, before the Intelligent eyes and pure 
minds of New England citizens, have I pursued my 
work unmolested, except by sporadic moba from 
the streets which all reformers have to encounter; 
never before was my ability to use Intelligent and 
chaste language questioned. Now І am gravely ar- 
raigned for “obscenity by a monsy-seeking expo- 
nent of sectarian repression who comes from ‘‘nest- 
hiding" Brooklyn! à 

My object In writing Cupid's Fokes was to pro- 
mote discretion and purity in love by bringing sex- 
uality within the domain of reason and moral obli- 
gation. Аз I expressed it on 1T of the Inst edl- 
tion, “I appeal" from the rep nsible sensualism 
of to-day to the wiser future which will 
that the reproductive instinct be inspired by intelli- 

nce and placed under the dominion of the will.““ 

atever of truth it contains i» above the reach of 
any court to adju The more they suppress it the 
louder it will в My opinions may be t or 
тоц: but dearer than the reforms on which Í have 
B what there is of this world to me; dearer 
than the loved one with whom I have the honor to 
share a home; than the children we rejoice in; than 
Ute Itself, ia my right to seek TRUTH and proclaim 
it; is the “liberty of unlicensed printing which, 
since the days of Milton, by all English-speaking 
nations has held in special reverence; is the 
natural right of American citizens to acquire and 
put prede which in my person is now as- 
sailed, If my liberty and life are needed to teach 
non-thinking people the sacredness of that right, 
they will be cheerfully given. But are you will 
Mr. Editor, that the Un ted States Government shall 
continue to sanction the -persecution of opinions to 
which Mr. Comstock ignobly devotes it? Shall 
Federal Law, ennobled by the humane Impulses of 
Lincoln, Sumner, and Garrison, by siding with re- 
pression become hoatile to progress and repulsive to 
every right-minded citizen ? Е. Н. НЕҮ ООР. 


THE LORD'S РЕА ЛЫН. 


So has long been calied that yər which Jesus 
recommended to his followers, when they asked him 
to teach them how to pray. If we are to give lt any 
attention, this prayer ів 2 entitled at our 
hands to an unprejudiced, all-sided, fair examina- 
tion. Such an examination will, I think, lead us to 
about the following understanding of it, аз belng, 
although an under-expression of what the prayer 
contains, yet accurate as far as it ре. 

The prayer is addressed to the Invisible Unity that 
binds together the inena of the universe, and 
which is felt to be leading them towards the produc- 
tion of right and kindness, and зо {в called our Fa- 
ther. It is no series of self-seeking requests; but 
rather a serles of aspiratione, of desires, expressed in 
the presence of the Invisible Unity, first for man- 
kind, afterwards for ourselves. One sees this st 
once, when he considera the character of the opening 
wishes: they аге no petitions for personal gifts, The 
first, “Hallowed be thy name," is the expression of 
a desire,—not the desire that men may show a re- 
spect for the name of God whenever they hear It 
mentioned; nor that they may reverence а theologi- 
9 — МУ; for the whole tendency of Jesus' 
t gs shows him to have been indifferent to such 
ideas as these,—but the desire that men may rever- 
ence the divine rum wherever they see it working. 
The second wish, Thy kingdom come,“ is to say, 
“Our desire is that the divine rule, the rule of right 
may dawn on the earth.“ The third, "Thy will be 
done on earth аз It Is in heaven," is to say, We lo 
to Y um time when all men в obey the rule 

t. 

е now come to the nal desires. The first 
of these, Give us this day our dally bread," is no 
request to & mighty person to hand us down bread 
out of heaven. Common-sense ought to show any 
one that it was not spoken, and never was under- 
stood in апу such sense. It is simply to recognize 
that the environment, being fitted to and provoking 
and responding to our efforts, has in the past fur- 
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nished us a moderate subsistence such ая ta fwvorable 
to the development of character, and to the 
hope that the same moderate subsistenca will be con- 
tinued. It recalls the prayer of Agur, which was no 
doubt familiar to the гв of Jesus: “Give me’ 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food con- 
venient for me: lest I be ful „and deny thee, and say, 
Who Is the Eternal? or lest Y be poor and steal, and 
take the name of my God," The real object of do- 
sire In both prayers is character; and the thought un- 
dertying them is that the favorable medium for the 
growth of character Is a moderate and continued 
supply; neither poverty with Its worry on the one 
hand, nor flash prosperity on the other. 

The next clause, Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors," is to express the desire that our 
р of the past may be trampled down, put 
out of sight, their evil effects nullified in our spirit- 
ual life; even as we try to put ont of sight, turn inte 
good, the injuries that others do us. It is undoubt- 
edly aserlous matter for even the most forgiving of 
us to utter this desire; and to the man who does not 
wish to conquer bis natural revengefulnees it of 
course sounds like mockery. The next clause, Lead 
us not into temptation," fe the expreasion of the 
dread lest such conditions of our environment as 
those which, occurring in the past, have been the oc- 
casion of our dolng wrong, should In the future re- 
сос to us. Thisis & dread which one would think 
uy one would feel who had acquired that reason- 
able distrust of his moral strength which experience 
should teach most of us. The next clanse, “Deliver 
us from evil," {в to say, “We earnestly desire that, if 
the temptation does come, we may successfully resist 
it, and not do wrong." The last clause, For thine 
1s the kingdom and the power and the glory, forever 
and ever," is the expression of that awe which any 
man of imagination and of sense of grandeur in 
things outside of himself, must feel In contempla: 
the universe, and feeling something of its vastness, 
unity, and orderly march. 

The foregoing is an attempt to express In the lan- 
guage of modern exactness (and inadequacy because” 
r the very same bw Hs raea in ue origi- 
nal prayer are expressed in the в of poetry 
aud religion, These are feelings which & man to 
whom good and evil sre alike cannot share in; but 
which it would seem that any man, whatever his 
views of the philosophy of and evil, who feels 
within himself the desire to overcome wrong and te 
do right, must sympathize with. Such desires, fer- 
vently felt, expressed in spontaneous manner by a 
man who nothing for philosophical specalation, 
in an age when men did not dream of on thelr 
guard against anthropomorphic vei ons, buf 
spoke as they found it natural to, inevitably took the 
apparent form of petition toa person. That quality 

this prayer, so far from being its body and sub- 
stance, is only an accident in expression, and i» not 
the thing to looked at, which is the feeling that 
lay below the expression. Rorus WEEKS, 

Burr, N. J., Nov. 12, 1877. 


HAD NO FUN IN EIM, 


One of the members of the Methodist Conference, 
recently held here, was out for a walk at an early 
hour е de yim — and Ner» m Boyni ец ће 
encoun аз ellow, who was drawing 
& wagon to the Im Ы * 

"Catch hold here and help me down to the sh 
with this wagon, and I'll buy the whiskey!’ 
tin bia нр k^ 

“I never drink," solemnly replied the good man. 

“Well, you can take a A 

eae p " 

е man dro the w. -tongue, looked hard 
At the member, 4 asked нады ais 

“Don’t you chew?” 

“No, sir," was the decided reply. 

Pig must get mighty lonesome,” mused the team- 
ater. 

“І guess I'm all right,—I feel first rate." 

“Pil bet you even that I can lay you on your 
back," remarked the teamster. Come, now, let's 
warm up а little,” 

“Т never bet.“ 

„Well, let's take each other down for fun, then. 
Zon are as big as I am, and I'll give you the under 

old, 

“I never have fun," solemnly answered the mem- 

т, 

“Well, Im golng to tackle you, any way. Here 
we go" 

The teamster slid up and endeavored to get a neck 
hold, but he had only just commenced to fool about 
when he was lifted clear off the grass, and slammed 
against а tree-bor with such force that he gasped 
half a dozen times before he could his breath. 

"Now you keep away from mel" exclaimed the 


minister, picking p his cane. 
“Bust me if I don't!" replied the teamster, as he 
ой. ‘What's the use In dpa. and saying that 
ou didn’t have any fun In you, when you're chuck 
ull of it! Blame it! you wanted to break my back, 
didn't you?“ - Detroit Free Press. 

POPULAR SUFFRAGE has been put to a singular 
test in a vill of Awa Japan. — — 
was harassed a midnight robber, whom nobod 
could detect. The head of the hamlet summon 
the entire male population under his Sharga áni dl- 
rected every man to write the name of person 
whom he suspected and to deposit the ticket in & 
box. Fifteen ballots bore the name of Abe Taníhel, 
the rest being blanks. The man whom everybody 
distrusted was so overcome with astonishment that 
he made full confession and went to prison. Never 
before in the history of popular government was a 
thief elected with such unanimity.— Tribune. 
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No. -- Christian Propagandism, by F. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 
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purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
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for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
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LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
noational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republica 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitations and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
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[LECTURES AND SERMONS. 
вт 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


THIRD ВЕЕІЕ8. 
, The Bim of True Religion. 
3 The ak. 


3. 
wing bers of the first and second 
r з supplied: a Tome. Zont 


38 on Our bide, — my and Waste, 
Moral 

= the „ 
Bent 1 аву address, postage paid, at © cents 
"JAMES MILLE 
TI? Broadway, 


PAYNE'S AGE OF REASON 


4 е the e T world and 
репе in the interest of the 


as Fork. 


people now on 

Editorially, it labors to free mankind from the 

of y M and айй forma of super- 

mtition. It does not believe in churches or 

стеейв; it мма reverence or Біла or min 

— 1 орровре р! impov- 
othe: = 

г. 
It has а varioty of departments, їз 
ini A in all respecta 


sto 

оов, Addross all commu- 
mications to BETH UR PAYNE, Всіепое 
zu — 1 Eighth Street (near Broadway), New 


(CHRISTIANITY AND INFI- T 


DELITY! 
A DIBOUSSION BETWEEN 


Bev. Ө. Н. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker. 


BUBJEOTS DISCUSSED: 


Parti. The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence, 


Part II. The Relative Services of Christlan- 
ity to Learning and Science. 


Part III. Is there а stronger probability that 
the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 


A thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
well bound, sent post-paid by mall for One 
Dollar, Address D. M. BENNETT, Pub- 
Usher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


FROTRHN GHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
вау. Third Edition—Revised. Price $1.50. 


“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
— for the learning, mental honesty and 
in the statement of his convictions, 
fntegrity and phllanthropio tendency of 
vegrity and р ndency o: 

his split" ipringfied "Republioan. 

“А profoundly sincere book, the work of 
one who has read largely, studied thorough- 
ly, reflected 1 ... It is a model of 
scholarly culture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style."— Boston Globe. 


THE CHILD'8 BOOK. OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AND OTHER Dis- 
COURSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Not “food for babes,” but full of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
1 With Frontisplece, Cloth, 
“The Parables are во re-told as to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 
have been the impression the Savior meant 
to convey. It Is In style and thought a su- 
репог book, and will interest alike young 
and old.“ Zion'a Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 
^A work of culture and taste; it will be 
welcome to all ages, and gives the sublimeat 
lessons of manhood in 


the‘simple lan 
of a child."—Springfield Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. А 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. А History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the 'Brook-Farm Commu- 
nity, ete. Вто, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
tralt of the autbor, 82.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. Bvo. 

With Portrait, $3.00. 

The New York Tribune closes & four and & 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
Dust manliness whose form and lineaments 
ean be e with equal advantage by 

and foe, 


THE ORADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
in Primitive Christianity 1 the 
rime importance of the Messianic Ides in 
New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, 81.75, 


Mailed, post-paid, on recelpt of price, by 
THE INDEX 221 Washington St., Boston, 


INDICATION OF THOMAS 
PAINE! Ingersols Reply to tha New York 


ous — — 
Just what wants, Only 25 cents. 
Address E. О. W. Box 5, Fiorense, lows. 


WEST N EWTON 


English amd Classical School. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
and Day School for both sexes will begin 
EDNESDAY, Sept, 19, 1877. For 0 
and informatio: to 


T ALL T. ALLEN 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
от 


E. - eee e 


Year, are now 


ready for delivery at this Office. Sent by 

ress at the purchaser's . Prica 

N. p vance. Address THE INDEX, 281 
Btreet, Boston. 

ISS DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 


ING AND DAY S0HOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES AND CHILDREN, at I n-on- 
Hudson, will re-open on Monday, Bept. 17, 
1877. Miss Devereux refers, among others, 


to the following gentlemen: Rev. Orville 


Dewey, Sheffield, Mass.; Mr, A. C. Richards, 
Irvington, N. T.; Mr. Н. R. Bishop, T. 
ton, N. T.; Mr. J ев, Met. 


ohn E. W. Е . 
Bank, N.Y.; Mr. Wm. Н. Orton, Pres. 
W. U. iy eim Co. N. T.; Mr. Moses H. 
Grinnell, N. 


E 


н 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Fresthought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENOE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


In- 
Bent, post-tree, for one how кон rid ot 


Q@CTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM 4ND THE NEW FAITH, 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


12mo, Cloth extra, with Portrait of Mr. 
FROTSINGHAM, T5 cents. 


A clear and effective presentation of what 
is known as Rationalism in 
analysis, by. m admirer of acknow 
pedis, ot e life and work of one of ita 
eading teachers. 

"A brillant and appreciative easay."— 
Boston Post, 


“Radical ideas are bere formulated, and 
expressed in a strong, clear light."—. 
Christian. 


pest post- mns on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., Boston. 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKEB. 


With & Biographical Sketch by HANNAH E. 
STEVENSON, and an Introduction by 
О. В. FROTHINGHAM, 


12 Cloth extra, $1.50; in Pe 
зе» Covars, elon 3 * 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
his richest, fresheat style; and it Ís believed 
that the old friends of the author, and many 
others who, since his time, have become in- 
terested in the pro of Liberal opinions 
in religion, will welcome this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


LI 1:31 in 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Office at 731 Washington gt., Boston, Mans., 
for TRAOTS, 


I. TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton, 5 cta; ten, 80 cta.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

IL TEHEBIBLBANDBROIENOE,by John Weiss, 

III. TAE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 

Higginson, Enlarged edition. 


and 20, 1876. 
E Keer SUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1. age n 
the Bible. 2, Sunday in Church His- 
tory. 3. Sunday in the Maasachu- 
. 4 The Workingman's 
Bunday, By Charles K. Apple, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles E. Pratt, 
and Wm, С, Gannett. 
Nos, II., III., IV., V., VI., 10 cta. each; ten 
for 60 cts. ; one hundred, $3. " 
X AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 oy (Ten for 60 ct&; one hundred, 
PROOEKEDINGS OF THE F. R. А, ANNUAL 
MyxxTINGS for 1872, "78, 74, 78. 85 ota, 
each; for 1876 and 'T7 40 cents; four for 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
а volume of essays and addresses 
senting the Р. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


THE INDHX—-NOVEMBER 29, 1877. 


A CHEAP OFFER. SEND ONE DOLLAR 


4 COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
: BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 


Ву Јони WILLLAM DRAPER., For sale at this 
office. Price—One dollar and rey eee 
cents, Address THE INDEX, 
Ne. 351 Washington Street, Boston, 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 


for the 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
(Vols, 3, 2,8, 6 and T) can be furnished ов ap- 
lication at this Office. PRICES—volumes 
1872, $2.50; volumes for 1874, 
1876, and 1876, $3.00. Sent by express at the 
purchaser's expense, Address INDEX, 
Washington Street, Boston. 


[HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


© —ок— 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in one volume, and containing 
the “Age of Reason,” the “Discourse to the 


Society of Theophilanthropists," the '"Exam- 
ination of Р! — of the New Testament," 
the “Thoughts on в Future State,“ the "Ңе- 


to the Bishop of Llandaf,” Otc., eto. 
$2.00. Bent by mail on receipt of 
priceby e THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. . 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(German) “ ERZIEHUNGM-BLABTTBA," 
monthly, per year, $2.15. 
(English) “Tez New Ерполттон," a 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 


cational Hygiene in Home and School. Рег 
year, & cents. 


(English) The “New Edtcation" Taacrs. 
Nos. 1 and 2 ready. Six copies (of any one 
number, or sasorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of а 3-cont stamp. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. ҮОҮВЕҮ, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
Ж. X. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil! be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 36 
cents each; complete’ Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEI, 
No. 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Masa.) 


THIS SOCIETY presenta the simplest and 
cheapest method for making provision for 
the families of members in the event of de- 
peang „that has ever been offered to the pub- 

с. 

The membership may include nearly all 
persons of both sexes, who are not intem- 

eraté or of feeble condition, but will be 

vided into three classes, víz.: — 

Class No. 1,—For sound, temperate per- 
sons. 


Claas No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
ers. 


в 

Class No. 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend dally to 
their usual avocations, 

This arrangement is equitable for all, and 
the expe 
Applications are now recelved dally. Send 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become members, 
will please send their full address to the Bec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent, 


Agents—both Ladies and Gentiemen 
are wanted as Canvassers im every 
Town aud Village. 

GEO. KEMPTON, Secretary, 
NEW BEDFORD, МАЗ. 


nse the same to enter either class. | v 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 


== ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
For TwmxrT-FivE DOLLABA, à stil! larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individonis 
cannot render more effücient assistance to 


the National 6 than by making 

themselves Аппаз] or Life Members of it, 

uch eT car Tite p IE 
оп 

the privileges of membership :— P 
ARTICLE IV.—Any person who shall 

one dollar into the tre abal be en: 

to э certificate, signed by President and 


аз an annual member of the Na- 
who 
Into 


tional 
shali 


gross 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 


iB. 

ARBTIOLE V.—. . . АП charter-members 
and rr o the — PB ray om 
League, an are egates 

local auxiliary Liberal Le 


of this Constitution, shall 
seats and votes in the Annual gy = 
Annual members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


331 Washington Street, Boston. 
Q R G А.И IZ E 1 
CHARTERS 


For Local Auxiliary Liboral Leagues, 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five in the Annual of the 
Nati Liberal League, will be prom: 
sent on application, according to the follow- 
ing pro of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEHAL 
LEAGUES. 


ARTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, ва often as they receive 
& written ö ay com oe more 

творе and accompanied by dollars, to 

е a charter for the formation of a local 


Auxiliary Liberal League. 
ARTIOLE Соба] a 


ind ent in the administration 
own affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient codperation of the 
freeat kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues. All votes of 
the Annual — 1 and all communica- 
tions of the Boar of Directors, shall possess 
по more authority or influence over them 
ies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
ев 


local auxiliary Lib- 
in rdance with 


League 0 acco! 

the provisions of this Constitution shall be 

entitled to send its Preaident and Secre- 
and three other members as delegates 

to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the bestof paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal League, 
they will, if oe framed, make a fine 
ornament for any hi 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


IT 
EVERYWHERE! 


The new Libera! League Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


*PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 

1. PATBIOTIO ÁDDRESS of the National 
—.— League to the people of the United 

tates. 

2. Carey RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

8, PROTEST of the League against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. CONATITUTION and List of Officers. 

Б. ExTRAOTS from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This is the Liberal’s beat CAMPAIGN 

MENT in the at pes contest 

over amending the Constitution of the Unlt- 
ed States with reference to the school ques- 
tion. It should be in the hands of EVERY 
VOTER, and has been published рген 
for gratuitous distribution by earneat frien 
of State Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, аз an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBEBALS 
Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
ав Opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of 
roe and postage, on the f 


owing 


FIVE HUND 

ONETHOUSAND “ 
N. B.— Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by express at the expense of the pur- 


chaser, without 275 ch for postage. 
Address NATIONAL 1, ERLE GUE 
931 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 415. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


PLATFORM 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT EOOHESTER, N. Z., OCT. 36, 1877. 


1, TOTAL SEPARATION OF OHUROH AND STATE, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United Btates Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable taxation of ohuroh property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaineles, prohibition of pub- 
lic appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measnres necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
anteod by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

з. URIVEBSAL EDUCATION THE ВАўїв OF UNIVERSAL 
BUFFRAGEIN THIS BBOULAR REFUBLIO: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain а thoroughly eeoularized pub- 
lic school system, and to permit no child within its limits 
to grow up without « good elementary education. 


N. B.—Tho nomination of candidates upon the above 
platform was postponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that ohurches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and al! other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all publio appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall coase, 

4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly ав a text-book or avowedly ва а book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly coase. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

T. We demand that ali laws directly or indireotly entoro- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

Б. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcoment of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also In the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be fonnd- 
ed and administered on а purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinohingly, and promptly made. 


————— € 
The above ів the platform of THE LwDEX, во far as the 
editor is Individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or fts explicit approval. 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 

Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the publio, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in {ta columns and claim no control or influence in 
ita goneral editorial management. 


GLIMPSES, 


Rev. S. W. SAMPLE, of Meadville, Pa., wrote as 
follows to Mr. Green, in response to an invitation to 
speak at Randolph: “As I believe in the principles 
of the National Liberal League with all my heart and 
mind and soul and strength, it is with pleasure that 
I accept your kind invitation.” i 

SUBSCRIBERS in New York State will bear in mind 
the approaching convention of the Oattaraugus 
County Liberal League at Randolph, December 8 
and 9. It Is called to ratify the Rochester platform, 
and will probably be a large gathering. Elder F. W. 
Evans, of Mt. Lebanon, N. T., Rey. S. W. Sample, 
of Meadville, Pa., Judge R. S. McCormick, of Frank- 
Un, Pa., Mr. D. M. Bennett, of New York City, Dr. 
T. L. Brown, of Binghamton, N. T., Mr. H. L. 
Green, of Salamanca, and others, are engaged as 
speakers; and Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York 
City, Mr. W. S. Bell, of New Bedford, Mass., and 
E. D. Stark, Esq., of Cleveland, O., are hoped for. 

Мв. JOHN C. BuNDY, manager of the Religio-Phil- 
osophical Journal of Chicago, wrote thus to Mr. 
Н. L. Green on the twelfth of November: The 
Liberal League movement has my hearty support. 
I shall do all I can to further На work, Саге will 
have to be used not to antagonize the thousands and 
ten of thousands of very liberal sonis in the church- 
fold who can be made to work in the movement at 
the right time, 1f the thing i» properly handled," 
There із no little wisdom in these words; only let it 
be remembered that the thing will be handled" by 
the liberals themselves as individuals, since а free 
platform gives them the opportunity to be antago- 
nistic or catholic, just as they choose. We hope they 
will all learn to choose to sink their irrelevant differ- 
ences out of sight. 


EVERY BUCH experiment as that described below, 
In the Tribune of November 30, should be watched 
with anxious hope by al! who have learned that the 
moral education of children, во conducted as to har- 
monize with eclentific truth, la dlaastrously neglected 
by libéral parents and guardians everywhere: ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler has established a school which he 
intends shall be to his Society of Ethical Culture 
what the Sunday-schoo] 1s to the Chriatian Church. 
The children óf Мв followers are to meet him for 
instruction on Monday апа Tuesday afternoons, for 
an hour and a half. The boys are to come on Mon- 
day and the girls on Tuesday. Professor Adler says 
he proposes simply to impart unsectarian religious 
instruction to the children. He will begin his work 
with studies of religions history and lead bis pupils 
on until they can comprehend the philosophy of 
ethics. Professor Adler saya that he Is trying an ex- 
periment, and he declined to admit visitors to the 
class Tuesday. About a dozen Hebrew lads were 
present," 

Says THE NEW Tonk Tribune of November 30: 
"St. Ann's Roman Catholic Church, in East Twelfth 
Street, was thronged yesterday at the annual mass of 
the Catholic Union. Cardinal McCloekey was in the 
sanctuary on а raised dais, He was attired in full 
Cardinal’s robea, Including the scarlet beretta. The 
celebrant of the mass was Father Lynch, of St, Ann’s 
Church; the deacon, Father Hayes, also of St. Ann’s, 
and the aub-descon, the Rev. Mr. Cormick, of St. 
Francia Xavier's College. The assistants of the 
Cardinal were Vicar-General 'Thomas S, Preston, the 
Rev. P, F. Dealy, S. J., of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, and the Rev, Father Farley, secretary to the 
Cardinal Father Dealy preached on the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. He looked with alarm on 
the increasing cry for secular education. Education 
should never be separated from religion; especially 
in this country, where youth was surrounded by so 
many evil influences, The popular literature of the 
day did not seem to be in harmony with religious 


principles. It absorbed men’s attention too much in 
science and the pursuit of material things. Science, 
жа opposed to religion, was the root of great evil,” 
It would be far more true to say that religion, as ор. 
posed to science, is the root of great evil; for it is re- 
ligion opposed to truth, апа must bear all the frults 
of falsehood. 

Тнк New Tonk Herald of November 21 thus 
fittingly noted an event which has excited pleasure 
wherever free-thought has reached thronghout the 
world: “It is now nearly nineteen years since 
Charles Robert Darwin published his remarkable 
work, The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Belection, and although his fame has been sounded 
all over elvillzatlon, bis theory, or a portion of it, 
accepted by nine-tenths of the aclentists of the world, 
it was only yesterday that one of the great univerai- 
ties of his native land formally put the seal of its 
recognition upon his great labora in geology, botany, 
zoólogy, and all the branches of palwontology. The 
same Influence which came so near making Galileo a 
martyr must be held to account for the tardinesa of 
this recognition, the fear of Christian clerics that 
this palnstaking inquirer's eclence was bound, if tol- 
erated, to upset Revelation, Withholding the privi- 
lege of writing D. C. L. after his name was nota 
great persecution, and doubtless did not affilct Dar- 
win much; but it shows that, for all our progress, 
the old leaven of intolerance can still rise even in 
Cambridge. For forty years Darwin has been & pro- 
found searcher after the inner and olden secrets of 
Ше in Nature. The scarlet gown which he donned 
yesterday was emblematic of a great triumph, a fit 
supplement to the many honors he has recelved from 
the purely scientific world. It was ‘the missing 
link’ to the chain of his renown, Не may not have 
fully proved that ‘man ів descended from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with а tail and pointed ears,’ 
but he has told us so much of the history of life on 
our planst that the number of educated people who 
would dare to contradict him is growing painfully 
small." 

Мв. P. V. Wisk, President of the St. Joseph (Mis- 
souri) Liberal League, devised я most admirable 
manner of celebrating Thanksgiving Day, by calling 
amecting to ratify the Rochester platform. He la- 
sued the following ‘‘Proclamstion” in the local 
papers, which is just as legal, and many times as ra- 
tional, as the proclamations of usurping Church-and- 
State Presidents and Governors :— 

Proclamation. 
The Liberals will have a Thanksgiving too. 

All men and women who believe in the final tri- 
umph of воор over EVIL; all who have faith in bu- 
manity; all who desire the enjoyment of universal 
mental liberty, the equal and just taxation of all 
property, except national, State, county, and com- 
mon school; all who desire the complete separation 
of Church and Btate, the total secularization of our 
public schools, and that the State shall give every 
child a practical common, school education; all who 
favor human p and individuality, and feel 
thankful to the indomitable spirit that actuated the 
great шеп and women who so courageously con- 
tended for the right agalnst the minions of error, 
despotism, and superstition {п the past, and through 
whose labors and sacrifices we have the knowledge 
and liberty that we enjoy in this age; all who toil, 
are heavy laden, and whose wages have been ent 
down, will assemble at Turner Hall on Thursday, 
the 29th day of November, in the year of our inde- 
pendence 102, at ten o'clock, forenoon, sharp, to 
Tatify the action of the first Congress of the National 
Liberal League held at Rochester, New York, in 
October last, and to give our earnest and warmest 
via eae ne and thanks to all members of the human 
family who are strugg for more liberty and light 
throughout the earth. There will be а live sermon 
or address suitable to the occasion. Every friend of 
humanity, and especially the workingmen, are cor- 
dlally invited by the St. Joseph Liberal League. 


We shall wait for the report of this meeting with 
no little interest. The “live sermon" was to be by 
the evidently very “live” President. 
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LINCOLN, NEBEASKA.—President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
Dr, А.В. von Manafelde. 
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ORKELSEA, Massaonvuserrs.—President, D. Goddard Cran- 
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Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal League, 

TOCKTON, CALIFORNIA.—[Üfficers not reported.] 

Issued to Chas. G. C. жы Е. O. Lawrence, 
A. T. Hudson, Chas, Williams, W. F. Freeman, J. Grun- 
dike, J. Harrison, T. C. Mallon, A. F. Lochead, and 
othera. 

Юннувв, COLORADO. President, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 
J. H. Cotton. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 
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mi é 
— New Yonx.—President, Mrs. Amy Post; Boc- 


illat E. Post, 

Ineued to Benj. Greegg, Mrs. Amy Post, Willet E. 

Post, Emily G. Beebe, Dr. Sherman, Mrs. Barker 
б. D. раке, and 
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M. E. Bishop, Н. Bool, W. Dennis, Isaac FI 
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[N. B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 


which have neglected to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.) 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB TES . 

FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION. 

ARTIOLE 1. 
Seorr10n 1.—Neither Con nor an 
any law respecting an establishment o on,or favor- 
ing ang p ular form of religion, or pro the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
and State, ог granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious „or to 
оов bodies; or taxíng the peo- 


State shall make 


religious body,or of number of 

A the freedom of 
people posce- 
е Government for a re- 


or of 


in consequence of an inions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. kor 


Territory, municipality, or any civil di 
"апа levy a 


appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of апу church, 
ous sect, or denomination, or any school, semin or 
institution of learning, iu which the faith or dootrines of 
any religious'order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in v са гесек rites E be Lee Ee or for tho 
support, or in ‚ of any religious c or 086 о 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. wr 
EOTION ngress shall have power to enforoe the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegialation, 


Youne DR. TvNG'8 church is elegantly described 
by an Orthodox paper of the most cultivated sort as 
“а soul-trap," in connection with a story of a little 
boy who looked over the banistera In the morning, and 

led out to the servant: ''Julia, ів there a rat In 
the trap?“ illustrating how anxious Christians ought 
to be about their converts. This notion of trapping 
people into religion is something new; heretofore, 
the devil has bean glven a monopoly of traps, snares, 
sud other trickery. But Wr ways are some of 
them undoubtedly cunning, and suggest the compar- 
json. For instance, every Friday morning he gives а 
breakfaat to intemperate men whom he and his 
workera are trying to reform, and every Sunday after- 
noon at four there is a special service for them in the 
chapel, followed Е: a free supper, where from five 
hundred to seven hundred ragged tramps crowd the 
large dining-hall, &nd are supplied with blecuits, 
sandwiches, tes, and coffee, e gets hold of the 
body, observe, as a “purchase” for reaching the soul. 


—Springjield Republican. 


Two SzvENTH-DAY Baptists in Cussawago, 
Penn., bave been fined and imprisoned for laboring 
on Sunday under an obsolete statute bearing date 
1794. The men were not c with distarbin 
thelr neighbors, but simply with working. We fin 
the incident reported in the Examiner and Chronicle, 
and agree with it heartily In {ta condemnation of this 
act of bigotry: “Unless people wish to see Sunde 
given over to desecration and completely seculariz 
ал іп Europe, such Jaws as the one which has been 
raked up from some rusty old statute-book of Penn- 
sylvania must be repealed." —CAríatian Union. 


It lo infidel to everything beneath it, to nothing 
above it. Free Religion means departure, reform. 

The mind of this age may be divided into conserva- 
Ите and radical tendencies, There exist in religion 
two forces: one progressive, the other to 
progress. The radical mind—active, full of hope, 
and looking forward—is strong, daring, and - 
slve. The conservative mind—passive, full of fear, 
and looking backward—is wesk, cowardly, and on 
the defensive. Radicalism believes in the present; 
conservatism, in the past. The radical mind is open; 
the conservative mind is madeup. The former says 
to science, We accept your spirit; the latter says to 
fable, We adopt your letter, The radicaliem of the 
soul ів expressed in Free Religion, the conservatism 
ш. ме Religion believes in going ahead, in exploring 

ree on believes in going ahead, in ex 
the unknown, in making better laws, better churches, 
better men. Christianity believes in standing still. 
in worshipping the known, in obeying the laws and 
customs of the past which it holds as of divine ori- 
gin. Free Religion sees in the great glories of the 
past prophecies of greater glorios In the future. For 
every large soul, It reads the soul 1 r. Man is 
only an expression of man-kind, an ex. Nature 
ia the whole of what he is а part. The present ts 
the past grown older and wiser; it le time better un- 
derstood. Fres Religion is religion grown older and 
wiser; it la God and man better understood. The 
highest fruit of а religion is a better religion. We 
are to honor the Christian protest for the liberty it 
secured the world. It ia not for the result that the 
Reformation produced, but for the precedent it es- 
tablished, that we value it. We respect the Protest, 
not the Protestantism, of the Reformers. That is 
the only true reformation that allows Itself to be re- 
formed. Free Religion is the assertion of man's 

hts, of man’s freedom. It is humanity in freer 
relations with man and in truer relations with the 
universe. It is human life not bound by creeds, not 
limited by customs. Its attitude is not that of sub- 
mission, but that of Independence, It accepts the 
fate of Nature, and would live in obedience to it. 
Living is growing. Life is utterance, Seeds yield 
Increase, Trees bear fruit; flowers, beauty. All 
Nature grows its proper harvest, The life of man is 
forthe growth of man. Birth is pledged to attain- 
ment, вя spring to autumn. New meaning breaks 
old forms, as new wine old bottles, It ls expansion 
that breaks the cell, It is а larger faith that bursts 
the creed. Itis a better idea that destroys bellef. 
Tagen ue ie behind; but we gain more than 
welose, The tree cannot mature in the acorn; to 
be а tree it must come out of the acorn into the at- 
mosphere, So the soul must have place to expand, 
and the free help of Nature, іп order to reach its 
maturity. Development із revelation. All growth 
is from God. 

A man, to be himself, must be infidel to others. 
We cannot live better than the world around us 
without denying ita culture All progress is dental 
of authority. Our duty is to the present, not to the 

ast. It is true ambition to aspire to a better life. 

his is what Nature does, Her best Ше llves to-day, 
and in that she ів greatest. Improvement is true 
reverence, We honor our ancestors when we live 
better, think better, and do better than did they. 
That is a false veneration that builds а ship after the 
model of the Mayflower ; that erecte a house of Pu- 
ritan architecture; that lives ss they did in our 
grandfathers’ days. Oar forefathers showed their 
sense when they respected their own ideas. That is 
the lesson that Plymonth Rock inculcates. It is not 
a symbol of attainment; It is the rude attempt, the 
apprentice hand, that foretella the column of beauty, 
the full power of liberty. No form is so perfect that 
it shall be copied forever; no method so fit that it 
shall never be supplanted. Life is progress; the 
world must be emancipated from modela. Candles 
may be гап in moulds, but not human beings. 

For four thousand yeara, according to the data of 
history, has man been stumbling over the same old 
roota of imitation; and more than a hundred nations 
have broken their necks over this one error. Not 
more than one man in a thousand million men has 
posed this point; and, when he stopped, the next 

fty generations felt themselves In duty bound to 
fall over his dead body, rather than go outaíde of it. 
If the path of right lə so narrow that It will not al- 
low a man to walk in it, In God's name, let us widen 
it! Renson was given man to be exercised, not to be 
Btifled. Destroy that, and you dwarf man to a brute. 
Take reason away from man, and you take all that is 
noble in him; it is the motion from the air, the hue 
from the flower, the light from the sun. Reason bids 
man throw off his false reverence of customs, and 
embody his life in higher forms. Reason is radical. 
It doea not belleve that goodness is all known, that 
greatness is all dead, and that man's whole duty is 
to worehip the former and weep over the latter; but 
it points him forward, and says, There are holler 
truths to be learned, loftler helghts to be reached, 
and я better humanity to be lived," The conserva- 
tive sits in his theological ark, and thinks it the only 
safe vessel, He denies every natural method, and 
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eTegards every new thing as a bad thing. He looks 
life ав an enemy to man, and calls rig. barra. 
he cannot understand the devil. He walks aroun 
the walls of his belief, and thinks he 
cireuit of the universe. The 


drink, апа has no higher idea of heaven than a place 

» where Christians rejoice over the miseries of In- 
fidels and congratulate themselves upon their secu- 
rity. He sings of the stars as though they were 
lighted tallow candles, and speaks of the firmament 
as though It was the ceiling of the earth. He makes 
not cattails for his God, but brogans; and talks of 
spirits as though they were in earthly pur- 
suits. His thoughts never go above the tops of the 
trees, and the highest aspiration of his soul ls to 
make his neighbor like Миа. The Christian's 
idea of religion is something that ought to suppress 
freethonght and inquiry, get possession of the gov- 
ernment, кошчы imi govern the schools, reg- 
ulate public ii es, and run the world generally. 
The tian believes in schools, if he can teach 
them; in books, if he can write them; in governments, 
if he can administer them; in laws, if he can make 
them; in churches, if he can in them; but he 
is opposed to anybody else having ап to do 
with politics, literature, education, or religion. 

Christianity ia thə religion of an earlier experi- 
ence, Free Religion is the on that now is. It 
demands human freedom; om for man's feet 
that walk the earth, and for man’s thoughts that 
search among the stars. It demands the right to a 
mm from statement to fact, from dogma to truth. 

t demands Individual ess, Let a man be hon- 
огей for the good he does Free Religion ls not to 
be known by its theology, but by its humanity. It 
haa no idea of God which it wants worshipped by the 
world, no bible which it wants read as a sacred book. 
It has no day that it regards as holler than another; 
И wa do right е day, which day will be the Sab- 
bath? It has no scheme by which to вате mankind; 
salvation is the heart educated, perfected, not mrt 
It has no manner of worship, no method of p 
We meet together to hear а man, not to appease a 
God. We come for new ideas, not to observe old 
forms, Obedience to our beet thoughts 1s the truest 
sacrament. One man’s dying for the world will not 
save it. E man must. live for it, or it will be 
lost. Free Religion, while it will 7 to deepen the 
affection that preserves the virtues of a good life, the 
name of a good man, will also work to destroy the 
superstition which clings to our affection for men, 
and to our reverence of their virtues, 

The c of a name is not suficient to keep the 
world in nce and purity. There is no power 
in amuiets, because there is no belief in the devil. 
That is sacred which is in the soul, not that-which 
we pin on the sleeve, Ornaments are not worn to- 
day to — AV. witches. A cross on the bosom is 
not a symbol of the religion in the heart; neither 
are charms around the neck protections to virtue. 
The soul must arm itself; and when that la stron 
in the principles of right, no power can prev 
against it. It is what we think, not what we hear, 
that protects us. 

Free Religion Is a faith grounded іп the knowledge 
of the universe and in the hope of the soul. Itisa 
life founded upon the lives of all brave, noble men 
andwomen. It is the religion which the freethonght 
of this coutry has made too broad for churcheraft 
and too pure for priesteraft, It is the religion of the 
soul It meets the pues with a brave heart, the 
future with a brave hope. It puta no fetter on man. 
Ita liberty ів as broad as the possibility of human 
nature. [tis а sad fact, which all history confirma, 
that when freedom grows old ít becomes a tyrant, 
No religion had birth In a wider liberty than Christ- 
lanity ; no religion has used oppreasion with a sterner 
hand than the Christian religion. 

Free Religion, to preserve itself, must sacrifice 
numbers to liberty. Everything must be done by 
man for man. Better for us to koop our freedom, 
than to win the whole world for disciples by losing it. 
Aristocracy, wealth, and power are always conserva- 
tive; om, democracy, and radicalism are always 
Fong. They die in the soul before the soul dies. 

his в destiny is produced by fear. Nature is 
overcome by luxury and old age. en the Puritans 
left England, they fied from oppression; they soon 
ачен р, Legen cir Let us be willng to be sur- 
passed, Our only safety is to give the pre 
which we claim. We must invite criticism, our 
faith will not stand, it is not sound. If we cannot 
defend our position, let ns abandon it. Free Relig- 
ion should aim to be just rather than victorious. 
The soul must honor the highest life. Franklin ís 
surpassed ; electricity now plays beneath the ocean’s 
depths, and sporte across every continent. Jefferson 
and Hamilton never saw our political triamphs in 
their farthest thoughts. The Pilgrim Fathers never 
dreamed of the religion that to-day constitutes the 
best and ns life o gaali Doty changes wii 

rogress, Our respec ongs to our age. e fail- 
Le of the past claim none of our grief. The glo: 
of the past adds nothing to our deeds, We are save 
by our own efforts; we are lost by our own faulta. 
Egypt throws no shame on our successes; Rome 
throws no lustre on our reverses. Away with bor- 
rowed virtue, vicarious purity, atonement by ! 
We stand or fall by our own choice. Let the world 
have more than one pattern; let It make more than 
one style of man. Let us honor the mighty virtues 
of the ралі, but Jet us also excel them, It is our 
duty to live better than did our ancestors; our duty 
to claim every right and good thing that will lift us 
socially, politically, or morally, 

Free institutions are to make free men; and when 
the principles of our government are vindicated, llb- 


erty will be the grandest word of оог. political or re- 
Moi life, Free Religion, while it warns the world 

the danger of assuming authority, must heed the 
warning. The accumulation of land, money, or 
ideas 1s the birth of deapotism. Wherever there la a 
creed, an estate, or a fortune, that belongs to class, 
family, or sect, there is the bud of oppression. Is 
America to be only Europe's heir? Ја freedom's 
grave to be dug by freedom's sons? Politically and 
religiously we аге approaching а monarchy. Too 
many Americans are playing nobility. They will 
soon act in earnest. erica has now to fear one- 
man power at home. Every ous sect in the 
country has already its denominational ро Every 
church is looking towards Rome. А с means, 80 
far and no farther. When thought is restrained, lib- 


a begins to die, 

he power of Bible-caste that is во dominant in 
опг land—this mongrel Catholicity—must be broken 
up, Itis opposed to all advancement of true relig- 
ion. Fresthought is the only honest thought. The 
sectarian names given to Christianity are only differ- 
ent perfumes put into the common body of beliefs to 
suit different religious noses, Every Christian Church 
is purely and terribly sectarian. Each one would 
build ita altar во as to speak ita own peculiar belief; 
{t would have its building in the shape of its faith; 
and, if it could control it, would make the bell ring 
out the Thirty-nine Articles, the fall of man, the day 
of judgment, hell and endless misery, and all the 
heathenism of Christian theology. 

Free Religion stands for the eternal In religion, for 
the virtues that are common to all humanity. It 
stands for a religious liberty and a religious life. It 
demands that all men shall have чай rights in the 
Justice of man, and equal rights in the justice of God. 
It stands for the religion in us, not for a religion that 
we arə to join. I сап adopt no man for my guthor- 
ity. I must be my own authority, or be withont. 

cannot come to me through another. I must 

have him at first hand. No man isan agent for God 
and the samples of divinity that pious houses send 
around the country are only chipa broken from some 
idol of the world. Free Religion has no worship but 
— of divine things. If there is an 
sacred, itis а human soul: and if there ів anything 
that man has no right to direct, it is that soul's 
thought. If God 16 ever with us, it is when we are 
thinking of him. The temple in which the soul 
worships ів not built with hands, Man із as holy as 
God. The thought which separates them le profane. 
We must not divide the oversoul. God has but one 
name. There is but one kingdom of heaven, for hu- 
man and divine. God does not say to man, “This is 
mine," and, That ів yours." He not made one 
pes for man and another for himself; God and man 

ive together, Free Religion is the religion which 
man has by nature. It is no separate experience, по 
m of life; itis his whole experience, his whole life, 

here is no particular season of human existence 
when God visits the soul; no hour set apart for hia 
coming. There is no time when he does not appear 
to man; we are always conscious of divinity. 

The duty of this age is not to make forms for men, 
but to break what they already have; to free man 
from the bondage of a creed, and give him the free- 
dom of the world. The Free Religion of the age, 
arrayed against the Christian dogmas, іа not another 
attempt to enslave the world, not a е of idols, 
but a movement against all idolatry, It is not to 
stop with в ten days' march, but to go on forever. 
It Is pulling out as well as setting out; showing what 
is false as well as telling what ls true. It is the 
weeding element in religion. I know that many re- 
gret thst hard words are used against Christianity, 
and we regret that hard worde must be used; but the 
hardness of the words is their truth. They would 
not be hard words if they were false. th is 
always hard towards error. The Sermon on the 
Mount was hard to the Pharisees; thé Emancipation 
Proclamation was hard to the slave-holder: and во 
Free on is hard to Christianity, But we do not 
ask, Is it hard? but, Is it true? Is it just? 1s it right? 
It is hard to wound human hearts; but it is our duty 
to tell the truth. It is hard to take human life; but 
itis our duty to protect our homes and families, It 
is hard to attack the religion of our fathers; but it is 
harder to leave our children to learn a lle. This is 
the reason that Free Religion attacks Christianity: 
because the true interests of the soul demand it, It 
ia the religious demand of to-day, and we must not 
be false to Truth out of respect to Falsehood's gray 
hairs. The only safety for liberty and truth is the 
downfall of Christianity; and the only way to avoid 
taking the sword in thelr defence in the future, із by 
being honest, and fearlessly speaking the trath in 
the present. I am not talking to hear the echo of 
my volce: I am uttering the conviction of every free 
heart In America. I know, if it be necessary to put 
human life between the true and the false, that man- 
kind will spring to the sacrifice; but a brave word 
may prevent a hard blow, and an honest stand 
ои the dogmas of the Church may prove easier 

armed resistance of its tyranny. It is a small 
thing for one man to say to another, Thou art the 
Christ"; but, when ít is declared that this man іа 
Almighty God, that bis words are infallible, and that 
only by believing this are we good and worthy of 
honor, it is an insult to truth and every instinct of 
our souls; and every man that has one spark of 
Nature's fire left burning in hia heart should pro- 
claim the declaration a Ile, an on upon human- 
ity, and a reproach to the name of It ls asad 
aight to see men and women clinging in this age of 
progress and truth to a human idol, kneeling before 
a God that ів no larger than thelr own forms, forsak- 
ing thelr own manhood and womanhood, and de- 
pending upon his assumed merit to stand in the place 
of thelr own moral worth. It ls sad to hear s min- 
ister, man-grown, pray to this human idol, address 


Hebrew fancy, and answer the 


his petitions to a being that has been dead over 
elghteen hundred years, and ask that he will give 
mankind blessings which only self-denlal and moral 


The religion of to-day that opposes this idolatry 
demands t men and women honest to thelr 
convictions, true to the God that speaks In their own 
souls, and above giving support to this false and base 
worship. If the Church fears the trath, let the 
world publish it on every corner. If ministers will 
not preach the truth, then let men do it. The time 
has come for honest words and for honest action. 
We know that Christian churches are dedicated to no 
high purpose; that no new thing will ever come from 
Christian pulpita; that Christian ministers are hired 
to m out the light of truth ; and that only the death 
of Christianity will give freedom to the world. Then 
our duty s to kil! Christianity; kill it with а better 
religion; kill it with the truth,—that sword of God 
that sooner or later will sever every Christian Church, 
The religion that says one man із savior is a false re- 
ligion, All men are saviors; all truth lights the 
world; all virtue saves mankind, I believe in self- 
religion, self-atonement, and self-salvation. This re- 
ligion wants no man-god, no book-god, no creed-god. 

tianity says to other forms of Idolatry, "My 
Christ is better than your Christ, my Bible ів better 
than your Bible, my creed Is better than your creed; 
I am the only authorized agent of Deity, and he has 
revealed. to me alone the way, the truth, and the life.“ 

I honor al! great men; they stand next to God, and 
have saved much to the world that smaller men 
would not have dared to defend; but no man is great 
enough, nor can be gres enough, to stand to this age 
for . І love a books; they are the true 
wealth of the world, the most sacred and most pre- 
clous testament of the human mind; and those 
books wherein man has written his thoughts of 
God, of brotherly love and hope,—those books of 
ден oar which nations have written and which 
nations have resd,—are doubly sacred and pre- 
clous; but no word of human heart, however pure 
and true, is the infallible word of God. I гея 
the faith of mankind and the expression ite 
faith In words, d ita relation to God and man; 
but no expression can be broad or true enough to ac- 
commodate the growth of human life and the change 
of human belief; and во every creed that is set up as 
the final and full expression of human faith is cer- 
taln to be cast down. Every man, every book, rer 
creed, that ls removed from its proper and па! 
sphere, ія in the way of man’s progress, and blocks 
up the road to truth; and it is man’s duty to remove 
them asking not, Shall I offend men by my act? 
but, Shall I do right if I do not remove them? I be- 
lieve that the religion that is free from Christian 
names and associations, that cares not for Church or 
dogma, wlll yet redeem the world from the ídolatry 
that covers the earth with its base worship; that free 
religion will redeem bound religion, and save the 
truth, while It destroys the idols in Christian 
churches, I do not аву what weapon the new faith 
will use; but that God will put Into its hand a sure 
one, I most sincerely belleve, If it is really in 
earnest, it will conquer; but we shall not succeed 
by being indifferent, and letting the world take 
its course, We must direct its course. Faith must 
fight, —fight what it belleves to be wrong; and if we 
mean our faith we shall prove it by every word we 
utter, and every act we perform, 

The Old World was satisfied to paint virtue or carve 
it, and then worship its work; but this age must 
make it living and make it speak, We cannot kneel 
to the gode of Greece,—to that once pious marble 
that was the embodiment of power, love, and truth, 
on whose brow a nation hung its praise, at whose 
feet в nation offered its vows and put up its prayere; 
and although Greece, in making her God-im » 
made man more divine, yet we cannot accept her 
stone idols, her marble Jupiter, and answer the re- 
Идїопз demand of to-day by golng through with the 
ceremony of Grecian worship. We cannot bow toa 
man dressed up to look like , Who was deified by 
superstitious faith, and whose divinity was а heathen 
ideal: and while we bonor the human nature of 
Jesus, and thank the Jewish people for preservin 
his manly words, we cannot accept the Christ o 
ous demand of 
the soul by ca him Lord and Master. We want 
no Lord and Master, no slaves, We want brave and 
noble men,—men who do right because it {а right, 
who tell the truth because it із the truth, Religion 
to-day demands manhood of men and womanhood of 
women; not faith in heathen fancies, not thoughts 
for heathen altars. We do not want man to do those 

which he can square by somebody's else idea 

of right, but what his own soul says la right: I am 
to follow my own thought, no matter what lies in 
the way. Do you tell me that I ought not to speak 
nst other forms of thought, of faith? But I must, 

I have a different thought, a different faith. 

Christlanity ls not the judge of man; man is the 
judge of Christianity. e soul ie not to ask the 
Church, Am І right?” The Church ів to ask the 
soul. Human hearts are purer than human altars, 
and souls are higher than priests. The world is 
better by its life, not by its worahip. The millen- 
nium will not be when everybody is a Christian, but 
when all are good and true; not when Christ comes 
in the clouds of heaven, but when there ie ‘‘on earth 
peace, good-will to men." Men say, "Why attack 
the Church? Why вау an nst Christian- 
Ity 7 LS everything wil come ont right.“ 
But eve ng will not come out right, if we wait. 
How long would the Pharisees have asked God to 
walt before he sent Jesus into the world? How long 
would the slave-holder haye asked — Аад 
and Parker to walt before they denounced slavery and 
demanded its abolition? How long would Catholl- 
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cism have asked Luther to walt before he protested 
against its sensualism and oppression? Shall we 
walt to do right? Is there any particular hour set 
apart for right-doing? Yes! It te this hour. 
man had waited for God to plant and reap for him, 
Ro ter have starved, as he deserved, centuries ago. 
God never does man’s work. Wait is not the word 
for earnest men, bnt work. Let us have no compro- 
mise with wrong, no treaty with tyranny; but make 
wrong surrender to right, and tyranny abdicate in 
favor of justice, We must have a er standard of 
Ше. We want man compelled to duty, not by law 
but by consclence. He must make duty his law, and 
obey It as the supreme command of God. He must 
be pure himself, not seek for legal purity. He must 
be better than society requires, better than the Church 
demands. He must live so as not only to be able to 
look In the world's face, but In the face of hls own 
soul, withont a blush. We are not to have a life that 
' men call pure and above reproach, but a life that we 
know ia above reproach, Let all come up to their own 
ideas of right, live as well as they know, and leave 
other Ideas to take care of themselves. Too long has 
the world taken some one's estimation of thie life, 
who lived in а manner too buse to know the worth of 
human life. Solomon, who, according to some Bible 
writer, was “wiser than all men,“ cried, ''All is van- 
ity"; but had he said, All la vanity that I have 
found in my licentious course and dissipated life,“ 
and warned others not to follow his example, poster- 
ity would have thanked him for the confession, and 
respected his words of warning; but all ів not vanity. 
only to Solomons. All le reality to true men an 
women; and it is time that we put the true above the 
false, by placing the words and lives of the upright 
men and women of the world before the soul, instead 
of the vile — and false words of a vile and false 
Hebrew king. The Christian Church, во long as it 
atultifies the soul by making It belleve that Из Bible 
is » аа оѓ 's trath, is the enemy of true 
religion. 

I want no religion that depends upon what one 
man said, upon what one book holds. L want the re- 
ligion of all men, as far as І can know it. Jesus was 
a good man; so was Epictetus, so was Socrates, so 
are thousands good men to-day. The things that 
men and women do In the name of religion shame 
our human nature; the things that ministers say in 
the name of Christ shock our moral sense. We can- 
not enter a Christian Church without a feeling of 
degradation. We have a sensation of stooping in 
such а place, What is called worship of God ie only 
allly adulation of aman, One would think there was 
no God, to hear Christians in their acts of praise. 
Jesus Chrlet means Jesus God to every Christian 
Church in America; and toa of Jesus ва z man 
is considered blasphemous, Christianity may be the 
true idolatry, but it is hardly the trae religion. 
There is something supremely ridiculous in the 
Christian Church sending missionaries to believers in 
the one God: of Nature, to convert them to the doc- 
trine of the Trinlty and human idolatry. Christlan- 
ity virtually says, there is no God,—only a Jesus, 
Free Religion acknowledges one God, and no substi- 
tule for God. It honors all men who deserve honor, 
and helps all who deserve help. If those persons who 
go to church to worship God would do It, instead 
of worshipping a man, they would deserve the 
world’s respect. If those persons who go to prayer- 
meetings would spend the time that they now 
waste In profeselng and praying religion, ід prac- 
tising it, if they would go abont doing good two 
hours of the week, Instead of going to а meeting to 
ask the world to ses how plous they are, they would 
then have some claim to the of honest men. 
If men and women who lament the evils of Free Re- 
ligion, and tell what bad men infidels are, would be 
better themselves, the world would have more faith 
in their Christianity. Religion begins at home, It 
1a false to assert that only one man been nailed to 
the crose to give life to humankind. Did every risk 
of life for truth and humanity deserve the name of 
Christ, crosses would spring from the ground thick 
as flowers, and every land be covered with these 
tokens of renunciation. Sacrifice is old and new, 
and men have died for country, for love, for faith, 
ever since the world began; and the offering is as pure 
and hallowed now aa eighteen centuries ago. 

We are forever trying to reach some ideal height of 
the past; and, ір our assay to touch our idol, we eur- 
pass it. We have to whisper our thoughts when 
they are not compliments to our follles or supersti- 
tions; but I wish to say aloud, that real life was 
neverso high and pure as at this hour, The ideal 
helght that we should strive to reach is ahead, not 
behind; not an Individual attainment, but & personal 
aspiration; not what some other has done, but what 
we think ought to be done. 

The religious demand of to-day is religious truth, 
and men who dare speak it. Better that the truth 
should sever the Church, than that а lle should be 
told to keep it together. If the truth would prove 
everything that we now hold holy and sacred false 
and base, we must still say, Let us have the truth.“ 


Waren Lorn B— died, а person met an old man 
who was опе of his most intimate friends. He was 
pale, confused, awe-stricken. Every one had been 
trying to console him, bnt in valo. “Ніз loss," he 
exclaimed, does not affect me во much as his horri- 
ble ingratitude. Would you belleve it?—he died 
without leaving me anything ір his wili, —I who have 
dined with him, at his own house, three times 3 
week for thirty years!“ 


“HAVE vou poached eggs?" inquired a customer 
of a colored restaurant-keeper in Mississippi, “Yes, 
sah; all our eggs is poached,—leastways de chickens 
dat lald um ls, was the reply. 


IS RELIGION DYING OUT? 
А DISOOUBAB BY REY, o. B, VSOTHINOGNAM ON GOD AND THE 
OBUROHES. 


After having read a chapter from the Hebrew 
ecclesiastics and a selection out of the Persian an- 
thology, the Rev. О. B. Frothingham preached an 
impressive sermon on the unfruitfulness of formal 
religion. The eloquent азн audience was large, 
attentive, and seemingly híghly appreciative. 

In the course of his sermon the preacher sald, in 
substance, that he laid particular stress on the words 
“formal religion,” the religion of custom or con- 
venience, as contradietingulshed from the "por of 
thought. Real religion is the inspiration of life, not 
the tation of. it. No one is weaker for giving 
force to his best ideas or sweetest hopes. It never 
injured any one to have & mind open to the most 
delicate impressions, looking — to the highest 
happiness. True religion makes people worshipful, 
thoughtful, pure of character, The ormal religion 
that people practise without thinkIng—call it Jewish, 
Christian, or what you will,—in becoming a mere 
formality is converted into а real clog. A great ques- 
tion with denominationallste ів how to reconcile re- 
ligion with the progress of the The best way 
to do that, according to the preachers, Is to put life 
into the form; fill the vase, but do not break It; kee 
up the force on the machinery, do not straln it, It 
ie never recognized that the machinery may be worth- 
less and rusty, and therefore require to be broken up. 
The speaker alluded to an able article on religion 
which lately appeared in one of the dally journale, 
and drew inferences therefrom which tended to il- 
lustrate his argument that the usefulness of formal 
religion is gone. 

NO FEAR OF HELL, ! 

People no longer fear hell and the devil; they do 
not look to the Judgment Day with fear and trem- 
bling, nor live under the authority of what is called 
divine law. With the decay of belief we see religion 
go one way and the world another. Religion is no 
longer the educator of the people; it may be found 
among the most ignorant of the mass, who throw 
themselves on the protection of the priests, and not 
on the strength of intellect. No solution of the 
anomalous struggle between religion and intellect 
presents itself excepting thia: that religion must dis- 
appear before the march of a cultivated, higher in- 
tellect. The force of diacipline would, it was 
claimed, groaily aid the work of pro; The ex- 
amples afforded by the merchant, the railroad, the 
army and navy, were used to illustrate the line of 
argument and to show the necessity of the economy 
of time; and it was urged that the discipline of the 
army and navy is the noblest education and the 
grandest to which the race has been subjected. It is 
a machine to do great and noble works. 


WHY BUSINESS MEN DO NOT ALWAYS SUCCEED. 


Why, it was asked, do business men fail? Becanse 
really they аге not business men. They are feeble, 
infatuated, and carried away by some special scheme, 
They were men who expected assistance from the 
clouds, calling upon the Church or the priest to aid 
them. Finally, when they see that the God whom 
they called upon did not respond, and the Christ they 
cried out to could not be relied upon, they become 
sceptical of the efficacy of formal religion, which 

ed them because it ів false, and they failed be- 
cause they were not practical.. In New England, 
half a century ago family worship was the custom 
with the head of nearly every family, It is said that 
In those days families were more happy and parents 
received greater respect than now. If so, was this 
due to family prayers or to the pecullar make-up of 
soclety in the long ago? At present, in this great 
city, that exact discipline of old times is not brought 
to bear in domeatic circles. The heads of families 
have their own affairs to cal! them away, and chil- 
dren leave home sooner than they did formerly. If 
anything is wrong now in soclety, must the remedy 
come from the reóstablishment of family prayers? 
Not во; but by considering soclety aa it is, and apply- 
ing а remedy sultable to its wants. Greek sage 
haa eaid that those sitting down to food must remem- 
ber that there are two to be filled, the body and the 
mind; therefore, the physical and intellectual wants 
of soclety must both be attended to. 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


On one side religionista claim that the public 
schools make atheists, and on the other that the in- 
fluence of d om In them la cramping the power of 
education. he Catholic Church $zys that the 
schools cannot flourish without its benediction, and 
the Protestant Church contends that If the Bible is 
taken from the schools religion will be lost, But in 
the din of this controversy, the people are 
to know that learning is not necessarily aa 
with any particular dogma or denomination, Their 
Catholiclam, Protestantism, the Bible, priests, and 
parsons, all stand in the way of progress, They 
throw all the higher responsibility of the scholar 
away with the mumbled prayer, Te it possible that 
this should have the power of quickening the mind 
or of making the pupil more fit to meet the Master? 
The public schools will not be perfect until they are 
completely unsectarian. There must be no prieat, 
no pastor, no sacrament, no Bible in them. The 
whole question must be to rationally educate the 

ung mind for the best enjoyment of an Intellectual 

e. The office of teaching must not be condemned 
to a subordinate; let religion lift Ita hand off and 
leave the resulta to conviction only, The intrusion 
of formal religion breeds sectarian strife. We have 
Catholic and Protestant text-books, histories, Inter- 
pretations of the sciences and all the rest, none of 
them having a comprehensive view of their subjects, 
and all bent on imposing their own peculiar views 
upon the American youth. This is an outrage of in- 


deacribable magnitudo; it le а doing against which 
every man in the country should array himself. We 
know that history, philosophy, and the sclences need 
not be sectarian; that Romaniem, Protestantism, the 
Greek Church, all are but sects; that they are ethi- 
cally the same and seeking identical interests. In 
the light of this knowledge of truth, the books put 
into the hands of our boys and girls should not be on 
the side of Romanism or of Protestantism, but on 
the grounds of eternal truth. Unleas the schools be 
anti-sectsrian they must degenerate, and can never 
fulfil their mission to educate Americans. 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION, 


Certain people bellave that we would be more 
happy by constitutionally avowing ourselves а Christ- 
jan people; that опг not saying thie by the voice of 
Congress leaves us in the place of ontiaws among 
nations, The opponents of this measure think it is 
illogical, useless, and unconstitutional, having noth- 
ing whatever to do with the working of the laws. 
The idea that the avowal of Christianity in the Con- 
stitution would make the American people more 
happy or prosperous is absurd, and it is hard to be- 
leve that any set of men could entertain such s 
frenzied notion. What expectation le there in the 
heart of the people that this alteration of the Con- 
stitution would make the millions better off? Many 
of them are unable to read it, and more who cannot 
understand the meaning thereof, It is needful that 
Americans shonid call their attention from abroad 
and fix It sharply at home. Let religion appoint no 
chaplains in the army, navy, or legisisture upon 
whose Idle prayers the ignorant should depend; ap- 
point no Sabbath to be kept in any particular way 
other than that of the general! desire. Let religion 
set no fast or feast days, telling ple when the 
ought to be sorrowful or glad. The people can fin 
these things unerringly enough for themselves, We 
have not had ап opportunity, because of the struggles 
between Church and State, to see what an unsec- 
tarlan government could do. Let the State mind Its 
own affairs and religion bless the world aa best it 
knows how.—JN, Y. Herald, Oct. 29. 


—— d — —————— 
HON. RUTGER HB. MILLER, 


The Hop. Rutger B. Miller, sn old and honored 
citizen of Utica, died this morning at his residence 
in this city, In the seventy-third year of his age. Mr. 
Miller's health has been failing for some time, and 
his death was not wholly unexpected, but it sends а 
thrill of grief through the community, while It recalls 
the eventa of a rare and exceptional life. 

The family from which Mr. Miller came has linked 
ita fortunes inseparably with the history of Utica. 
Roque Bleecker, his grandfather, owned. almost the 
whole tract of land on which the city now stands. 
His father, Morris S. Miller, represented thís district 
in Congress from 1813 to 1815, during the moet excit- 
ing period of the last war with Great Britain. He 
was also a Judge of the Common Pieas under the 
first Constitution. It is not too much to gay that the 
Miller and Bleecker families contributed more than 
all others combined to Jay the foundations of our 
local prosperity. 

Rutger Bleecker Miller, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Lowville, Lewis County, оп the 28th of 
July, 1805. His boyhood was passed in Utica, where, 
In school, he early "wr hg a Btrong taste for study. 
Later he was placed in the Catholic College at Mon- 
treal, where he graduated with high honors. He 
afterwards spent some time at Yale College, continu- 
ing his study of the classics. His fondness for Latin 
was very great. To the last year of his life Horace 
and Cicero were his companions, and in his young 
manhood he was the peer of any college professor in 
his scholastic attainments, He uated at the Old 
Litchfield Law School, which half-a-century ago was 
widely celebrated. He then returned to Utica, and 
entered the Jaw-office of Hiram Denlo, where he re- 
mained for some years, Thus thoroughly equipped, 
he entered upon the practice of his chosen profession ; 
but the management of a cumbersome estate and his 
natural fondness for purely intellectual pursuits occu- 
pled his time, and prevented him from seeking dis- 
tinction at the bar. Soon after entering on his pro- 
fessional duties Mr. Miller was married to Mies Mary 
Seymour, the eldest daughter of the late Henry Sey- 
mour and sister of Horatio Seymour. 

In 1829-30-31, Mr. Miller served as one of the 
trustees of the village of Utica. In 1832, he was 
elected to the Assembly, and to hia efforts In that 
year Utica owes the p е of her city charter. He 
was averse to office-holding, but he consented to 
serve ln the legislature that he might bring Utica Into 
the list of cities. He also consented to act as an 
alderman in the first Common Council elected under 
the charter. In 1836, Mr. Miller was elected to Con- 
gress to fill the vacancy caused by Judge Beardaley’s 
resignation, He served with great credit, and eatab- 
lished a high reputation or By the old school of poli- 
ticians, who remembered him kindly while they 
lived. Mr, Miller also served for a time as clerk of 
the United States Court. These honora he gained 
without striving for them before he was twenty-five 
years old. But for nearly forty years he nelther 
sought nor would he take places of preferment. He 
was a Democrat of the most pronounced type. The 
Jeffersonian doctrine of State rights met hia thorough 
and hearty approval. He was a deep student of 
politics, Не carried his opinions to their logical con- 
clusion, and never trimmed his saila to catch the 
breath of popular applause. As late as 1872 he stood 
out almost alone in this community against the in- 
dorsement of Greeley’s nomination, and gave his vote 
and influence to the O'Conor electors. The dealre 
for success never changed or modified his convictions, 
He knew what he believed, and was quite as ready 
to maintain his faith in the storm as in the sunshine. 

Hie business relations with Utica were of the most 
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important character. He erected the block on the 
lower corner of Genesee and Whitesboro Streeta, the 
block оп the corner of Liberty and Geneses Streeta, 
the d'welling-houses on the corner of Devereux and 
Genesee Streets, the house where Senator Conkling 
now resides, the old mill, and very many other build- 
ings. When it was propored to extend the Albany 
& er ice Rai TA за Utica, he ае 
heartily е enterp t was "gp y op 

by many of our leading citizens. They argued that 
it would interfere with the stage businesa; that 16 
would lessen the patronage of the hotels; and that it 
would eventually diminish the populatlon of the 
town. It is hard for the present Чоп to under- 
stand that such argaments were recelred with favor 
only a few short me But they were, and all 
the power which Rutger B. Miller, John Batterfield, 
Charles A. Mann, and two or three other enterprising 
citizens could command, was required to combat them. 
Mr. Miller was also largely instrumenta! in building 
the Black River Canal, In making Utica the out- 
let of the Chenango Canal. 

Before and above all, Rutger B. Miller was a phi- 
losopher. As he advanced in life he retired more and 
more from an active participation in affairs, but he 
never lost his keen Interest in what was going on 
about him. Prosperity did not lessen iris desire for 
the welfare of the poorest, and adversity did not sour 
his cheery natare. ied his own fireside, in his own 
home, һе was ind а host. A husband, а 
most loving father, a genial friend, & brilliant talker, 
he had few equals in the social world. His remin- 
iscences covered a wide range. As a boy he sat on 
the knee of John Randolph, of Roanoke, and wit- 
neased the great horse-race in which Eclipse won his 
laurels. Аз a young man he was the friend of Cal- 
houn, of Clay, of Webster, of Jackson, and the other 
giants who lived in those days, He was on terms of 

nal intimacy with Winfield Scott. But while 
enjoying the friendship of those who differed with 
him {п politics, he never hesitated to maintain his 
opinions with a stre and fire which compelled 
admiration even when it did not carry conviction. 

In the evening of his life the calm philosophy 
which he long ago esponsed, satisfied and comforted 
him. In no fear of death he passed through the val- 
ley of the ahadow, His name will be remembered 
and honored while the city which he helped to found 
holds its place.— Utica Observer, Nov. 12. 

— ee — 


RUSSIAN BSOCIALISR, 


The mode of operation of the propagandists was 
so simple as to be extraordinary. The real origin of 
the society (or rather lts introduction into Rusais, 
forit is undoubtedly an off-shoot from the commune 
of Zurich and Paris) із в matter of doubt; but as 
fast аз members were enrolled here they bound them- 
selves to give all their property into the common 
fond, and devoted themselves to the making of con- 
тегів to the doctrine of the propaganda. These were 
simple: First, everything was to be broken down. 
There was to be no individual property no religion, 
no government, no laws, and no distinction of 
any sort. Everybody was to return suddenly to the 
condition of Adam and Eve, excepting in the matter 
of clothing. Then, all starting even, all were to work. 

It seems meron that each qon ond * 
educated and refined people of recogn position 
and great wealth; but some of the best-known ladies 
In Russlan society, and some of the wealthiest and 
proudest men in the Empire, in all the principal 
cities, and many of the smaller towns, actualfy gave 
up their position and wealth, and became units in 
the headless body, Beginning among the higher 
classes, the movement ар downward, and a 
strong effort was made to secure an army of work 

ple. While many of the members retained thelr 
— habits of life ostensibly, and sought to in- 
fluence those with whom they were naturally thrown 
in contact, many others were too Impatient for this 
mode of working, and sought positions as workmen 
and workwomen in the great factories near Moscow. 
In the seven factories of Shibnef, Gorratchef, Nosof, 
Tullef, Sokolof, Lazareff, and Hochfort, all in the 
neighborhood of this city, numbers of these emissa- 
ries have been at work for two or three years—em- 
ployed by day as factory hands, having asaumed the 
names and don of common people,—and have in- 
dustriously disseminated their doctrines, both by 
word of mouth and by means of books which the 
society procared from Paris, Dresden, and Zurich. 

Slagularly enough, the first news received by the 

vernment was from а workman in the factory of 
Shibsef, who роз to the police authorities s 
number of booke which had been given him by 3 
young girl, Mlle. Vassilieff, who was an agent of 
the soclety there. This was in April, 1875, and the 
police, by carefully working on the information given, 
managed to arrest privately Miles. Vassilieff and 
Barrinoff. It was evident that these girls were in- 
volved in a conspiracy, and the whole force of the 
government was soon employed looking for the con- 
spirators. Soon after, news was brought in s similar 
manner that at Lazareff a young girl, calling herself 
Anouska, was propagating the views of the com- 
mune, She was arrested and proved to be Mile. 
Bardina, a daughter of the well-known General Bar- 
dina. Other arreats followed from time to time, and 
the more the police discovered the wider the con- 
врігасу was seen to be. Prince Tzitzianoy; Michael 
Djabadary, a Georgian nobleman; Tchekoedze, also 
a member of a noble family; Mile. M Lubatovitch, 
daughter of a councillor of State; Miles. Kamins- 
kaya, Chorjevsky, Figner, Alexandrevna, Vedensky, 
and Georgielekay, and Messieurs Karadachve and 
Gamkrelidze were among the most prominent who 
have been brought to trial, all of them belonging to 
families of distinction and rete 

All these ladies (for such they are by birth and 


education) are between eighteen and twenty years 
= and yet all of n kt their homes, and, — 
peasant names an 6 pessant garb, sought an 
obtained employment in the factories and lived with 
the work people. In almost every case they were 
looked upon with suspicion by their mates, as they 
were unable to disguise themselves fally; but they 
persevered, and actually made many converts. One 
of them in her seal went into the barracks, where 
the men eleep, night after night, and distributed her 
books, reading them to those who could not read, 
She was betrayed to the overseer by some of the men, 
and sammarily d in for her im- 
modesty, without belng suspected st the time of 
treason. 

While the society was thus industrious In making 

lytes it was equally pitiless in striking ita foes. 
umberless corpses have found, during the paat 
two years, of persons who have mot death in some 
horrible shape, and in nearly every case a paper has 
been found attached to the body on which was in- 
scribed in rude characters, "It is thus we punish 
traitors.” How many such assassinations there 
have been 1s only recorded in the secret archives, for 
the government keeps such details as privately as 
possible; but the tion spreads among the people 
in spite of this care, and it is whispered everywhere 
that the pro ists have found another victim 
whenever another corpse ls found. One of the latest 
of these assassinations of which I have heard was 
that of а young student ln Odessa, who was literally 
drenched with vitriol and so burned to death. On 
hla neck was one of the placards by which it is sup- 
posed the soclety designates Its recreant members or 
those who, It la feared, will prove recreant. 

But these are not the only ones who have to fear 
such a death. Last September а beautiful young 
girl, a daughter of the late General Andreevsky, met 
with an even more horrible fate at the hands of the 
pro ndists. General Andreeveky was formerly 
the chief eurgeon of Prince Worontzoff, then the 
military governor of Caucasus. He afterwards occu- 
pied the same position under Prince Bariatinsky, but 
some years left the service, and died about the 
year 1874. His widow, who was the Princess Tou- 
manoíf, went some time since with her youngest 
daughter to Tiflis. The elder daughter is married to 
Prince George Shervadshedze, son of the ex-relgning 
Prince of Abhasia, in the Caucasus. Mme. Andreev- 
sky made her residence on the banks of the Koura, 
дәй wae engaged in кйш thie ганда of Бег brother, 
She had noticed for a considerable time that her 
daughter was distraite and nervous, but waa unable 
to learn the cause. There had been company in the 
house through the early part of one evening, and 
about eleven o'clock Mile. Andreevsky stepped out 
of the drawing-room across the hal] to ask a servant 
Ш he cleaned her boots. Her mother heard the ques- 
tion, and expected to see her return in a moment; 
but she did not, and wes never seen alive afterward. 
It waa as sudden as though the earth had swallowed 
her. Search was made after a little time, and the 
next morning her body was found in the Koura, 
thirty versta below. It was found that she had been 
strangled and then trampled to death, her whole body 
being broken and torn to shrede. No trace was ever 
found of her murderers, or clew to the motive or 
mode of the murder, excepting such as her private 
desk disclosed. In it were found papers showing 
that the propagandists had made strenuous efforts to 
induce her to join them, as she waa worth over 
250,000 roubles In her own right. It seemed that she 
had finally refused to do so, but had been intrueted 
with eo many of the secreta of the organization that 
it was not thought safe to allow her to live.— Moscow 
Letter io the New York World, 


AMONG THE BEQUESTS for prayers presented at the 
Tabernacle the other day was one “for an old gentle- 
man, very careful to provide for the wants of others, 
bnt who neglecta his own soul." We confess to a 
liking for the character here so briefly described in 
outline, We should like to make the acqualntanca 
of that venerable man and enjoy hie society. We 
feel sure that we should like him a great deal better 
than another person not “careful to provide for the 
wante of others,“ but constantly whining about his 
own soul, and selfishly seeking his own salvation in 
some other way than by doing his full duty to his 
fellow-men. 6 are at once reminded of the in- 
atractive story of Abou Ben Adhem, who could not 
tell the angel whether his name should be written in 
the book of those who love the Lord, but who only 
asplred to be written as one who loved his fellow- 
men. And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest.“ 
We advise the brethren to let that old gentleman 
alone and turn thelr attention to a different class of 
subjects. He may be enjoying в higher state of вріг- 
itual health than they themselves. He may be un- 
conscious of a soul, as a healthy man ів of a stomach 
ort a liver. At any rate, we feel sure that he has the 
root of the matter in him, and із better fitted to teach 
In the Tabernacle than some p who prees to the 
front. He shall teach here, and the lesson that he 
teaches is the same that Jesus taught, who rebuked 
all manner of selfishness, and instructed hia followers 
aa Las was the best test of discipleship.— Boston 

er 


_ OO ————— 


Ir WAS в genuine five-year-old young politician re- 
buking his sister of three: "Can't you pray better 
than that, Kittie? It's mean of you to pray Just for 
н relations and nobody else. Now hold up and 
et me show you: *God bless pepa and mamma and 
Aunt Fanny and me too, and tha whiskey ring and 
Sammy Tilden, and give the whole of 'em new hearts, 
во that everything'll go straight and nobody get mad 
апа nothing come to pieces. For Jesus sake, 
amen. 
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Poetry. 


[Рот Tux IxpEX.] 
FREETHOUGHT. 


What does he gain who dares to trust 
In God's impartial lore, 

Leave blinded Faith in whirling dust 
And Reazon’s pinions prove? 


No thunder hovers overhead, 
No mountains bar the way, 

And Nights, unhaunted by a dread, 
Are intervals of Day. 


The jarring of unmeaning words 
Rages, unheard, below; 

‘Tis only Heaven-aspiring birds 
Bring him Earth's memories now, 


He owns the highest realms of light 
To which he can aspire, 

And with a child's admiring sight 
Feasta innocent desire. 


No more a grim malicious Fiend 
Lurks under every blías, 

Nor is Ма hope's scant harvest gleaned 
Where yawns Death'a dark abyss. 


For be has learnt no more to fear 
Tbe tyranny of lies, 

But, testing truth, can still revere 
Life's joyous myateries. 


Oh! is it not а priceless gain 
To break Delnsion's yoke, 

And know that no predestined bane 
With our firat sigh awoke; 


But Truth, who dwelleth in the Light, 
Bids us his wisdom prove, 

And search the secreta of His might 
To find unfalling Love? 


В. B. Horr. 


— — a —— 
[For Taz Impar.) 
THE UNATTAINED, 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


Alone, alone, we solve all doubt; 
Alone, we work salvation out, 
Casting our feeble hands about} 

For human help, for human cheer, 
Or even for а human tear,— 
Forgetting God is always near, 

We live, we breathe all unexpressed; 
Our holiest, noblest tn the breast, 
Lie struggling in a wild unrest— 


The poet in his highest flight 
Bees ranged beyond him, height on height, 
Dreams that elude bis utmost might. 


And beauty born of highest Art 


‚ Slips from the palnter's hand apart, 


And leaves him aching at the heart, 


The sweetest face hath never brought 
Its sweetest look; the deepest thought 
Is never into language wrought; 


And music borne by echo back 
Fines on a solitary track, 
A Ti faint hearts cry,—Alack, alack! 


The quaint old litanies that fell 


From ancient seers, great hearts impel 
To nobler deed than poeta tell. 


The grea‘ God knocks upon the door, 
Ready to run our chalice o'er, 
If but the heart will ask for more. 


Onward, where lights superna! shine— 
Onward, with no unmanly pine 
Our royal Amaranths we twine. 


The wine- press must alone be trod, 


. The burning ploughshare pressed unshod ; 


There is no rock of halp—bnt God! 
CANABTOTA, N. Y. 
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A CARD. 


The Committee on the better establishment of THE 
INDEX, appointed at a meeting of ita subscribers and 
friends last May, wish to enllet all the assistance they 
can to lay its claims before every liberal man and 
woman in our country. They have prepared a cir- 
cular setting forth the method, motives, and objects 
of their action, and wish the names of all who are 
willing to assist them in placing it where it will do 
good. Please address the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, “Elizur Wright, P. O. Box 109, Boston, Mass.“ 


— — M —— — 
ANNOUNCEMENT: OLUB TERMS. 


Until January 1, 1879, Taz IxDRx will be sent for 
& year to clubs of flve or more NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
on receipt of $2.20 each, in advance, instead of $3.20, 
the regular cost of subscription, This ie an excellent 
chance for all our friends to join in a vigorous effort 
to increase the circulation of the most earnestly rad- 
ical journal in the United States, and thereby to ad- 
vance the common cause. It is only just to show 
due public appreciation of the efforts of Its friends, 
and we shall therefore (unless explicitly requested to 
the contrary) publish the names of all who send us 
clube under the arrangement, with the number of 
new subscribers obtained by each. Shall there not 
bea little generous emulation to help forward the 
struggling cause of religious freedom ? 

F. E. Аввот, Editor. 


— . ͤZ—uiFͤ 

A cARD from B. F. Underwood, received just 
after we went to press last week, informs us that he 
lectured at London, O., Nov. 25; at Nevada, O., 
Nov. 26, 27, and 28; at Riverton, III., Dec. 1 and 2. 
He lectures at Milan, Mo,, Dec. 4, 5, and 6; at 
Fairfield, Ia., Dec. 8 to 12; at Red Oak, Ia., Dec. 18 
to 21; at Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 23, 

THE ARKANSAS Execntlve Sub-committee of the 
National Liberal League has been completed ав fol- 
lows: John Ahrens, Chairman, Monticello; W. D. 
Killian, Lacy; R. F. Foster, Monticello; S. J. Mat- 
thews, Monticello; D. H. Rousseau, Star City. Mr. 
Ahrens writes that the liberal element is strong in 
Arkansas, and that a local League Is soon to be 
formed in Monticello. 

ANOTHER liberal journal has issued its first num- 
ber—Payne’s Age of Reason, of New York. It aims 
to represent “infidelity,” and begins by sweeping the 
country clear of all its predecessors as follows: The 
fact 1s, there is not an avowed liberal newspaper in this 
country to-day, and во far as we can learn there never, 
has been one," Our readers will please take notice 
that no such paper as THE INDEX was ever pub- 
lished—it is a myth. It із evident that the editor of 
the Age of Reason has not “learned” very far“ as 
yet,—probably because he has not lived down so late 
as the nineteenth century, but still resides lu the 
elghteenth. 

WE ARE very glad this week to welcome Mr, Albert 
Warren Kelsey, of St, Louis, among our editorial 
contributors. Careful readers of THE INDEX will 
remember many striking articles from his pen during 
the last five years; and that which he contributes to 
our present issue will be certain to command their 
attention. Men who have strong convictions, and 
who know how to expreas them with force, clearness, 
good taste, and courtesy, are precisely the writers 
whose coóperation we most earnestly covet in this 
journal; and that Mr. Kelsey belongs by right in this 
class will be disputed by no one who ls competent to 
appreciate hia present paper, No doubt some of our 
readers will dissent from it. "Very well: let them 
excel him, |f they can, in these respects, and they 
shall have no cause to complain of want of hospital- 
ity for their thought in Taz INDEX. A fair feld and 
no favor—that can always be had here. 


"ONSOENE LITERATURE,” 


Two resolutions reported ‘to the Centennlal Con- 
gress of Liberals at Philadelphia, July 4, 1876, by 
Mr. В. F. Underwood, Chairman of the Committee 
on Reaolutions, acquire new significance and force in 
the light of recent events, They were as follows :— 

Resolved, That this League, while it recognizes the 
post importance and the absolute necessity of guard- 

g by proper legislation against obscene and inde- 
cent publications, whatever sect, party, order, or 
class »uch publications claim to favor, disapproves 
and protests against al] laws which, by reason of 
Indefiniteness or ambiguity, shall permit the prosecu- 
tlon &nd punishment of honest and conscientious 
men for presenting to the public what they deem 
essential to the public welfare, when the views thus 
presented do not violate in thought or language the 
acknowledged rules of decency; and that we demand 
that all laws against obacenity and indecency shall be 
во clear and explicit that none but actual offenders 
against the recognized principles of purity shall be 
liable to suffer therefrom. 

Resolved, That we caunot but regard the appoint- 
ment and authorization by the government of a 
single individual to inspect our mails, with power to 
exclude therefrom whatever he deema objectionable, 
ав а delegation of authority dangerous to public and 
personal liberty, and utterly inconsistent with the 
genius of free institutions. 

These resolutions, which were shown to us by Mr. 
Underwood before he reported them to the National 
Liberal League, commanded our cordial sympathy 
and approbation at the time, and command it even 
more to-day, when the need of such principles is 
more than ever apparent. "The arrest of Mr. D, М, 
Bennett for circulating “obscene and blasphemous” 
publications, by an agent of the Young Men's Christ- 
lan Association who has been clothed with extraor- 
dinary power over the mails by a special act of Con- 
gress, shows that the suspected purpose of perverting 
this power to the disguised persecution of free- 
thought is no mere chimera of the imagination, but 
rather a serious danger which threatens the freedom 
of the press and ought to make clear to all liberals 
the necessity of defending their own equal rights be- 
fore the law. What right has any United States 
official to prosecute any man for blasphemy“ under 
United States statutes? Is not such an oppressive 
act а proof that Church and State are not yet practi- 
cally separated in this country, and that the cause of 
the National Liberal League is the cause of every 
individual freethinker? Is it not a proof that the 
national Constitution, secular though it ів In every 
line, falla to protect adequately the equal religious 
tights of the citizens, and is in urgent need of amend- 
ment In order to protect them? How can any candid 
mind fall to acknowledge the rightfulneas and practi- 
cal need of just such a movement as that which the 
National Liberal League was organized to promote? 

We are aware (and we deeply regret the fact) that 
the prosecution of D. M. Bennett raises a mixed ques- 
tion, and that the cunning conjunction of “‘obacen- 
ity" with “blasphemy” in the indictment will in- 
evitably and lamentably operate to the injury of the 
defendant In the community at large, and even with 
the better and more cleanly-minded .portion of the 
great liberal party. There із no more fondness for 
“obscenity” In the majority of liberals than there ів 
in the majority of Christians; and whoever saserts 
that there is makes himself guilty of a foul and 
wicked slander, Yet it ls а familiar artifice of the 
Christian party, with some honorable exceptions, to 
assert a necessary connection between so-called In- 
fidelity" and “immorality,” and by means of this 
villainous falsehood to excite wide-spread suspicion 
of all whose honest devotion to truth places them 
outside of the churches. Unjust as it la, this suspl- 
cion lays a double duty upon every liberal to keep 
himself above all possibillty of belng charged with 
immorality, either of act or of word; for if he suffers 
himself to be amirched, there are multitudes all ready 
to cry out, See what a vile set these liberals are!“ 
and a part of this calumnious reproach falls even 
upon the best and purest. When а ‘‘scandal case" 
occurs among Christians, it is regarded, as It ought 
to be regarded, as involving ignominy to the parties 
actually guilty, and not to their associates In belief; 
but when anything scandalous is done or said bya 
liberal, the unrighteons prejudices of the pubiic In- 
cline them to impute the blame not to the offender 
as an individual, but rather to his religious opinions. 

For these reasona, every writer for the liberal preas 
who has a keen sense of honor will feel himself 
peculiarly called upon to avoid any and every expres- 
sion which violates the recognized laws of decency, 
If, however, he ів insensible or callous to this obliga- 
tion of honor, and allows himself to be tempted into 
Indecencles, he has no just right to call upon his 
fellow-liberals, whose cause he has publicly disgraced 
and upon whose heads, as above explained, he has 


drawn а most undeserved odium, to defend him in 
these {ndecencles. The principles of free thought, 
free speech, and a free press, precious as they are, 
give no right to violate the unwritten but well-estab- 
lished canons of public propriety; and it is nothing 
but effrontery to Invoke them as a sufficient justifica- 
tion for offences against it. There is no justification 
for such offences; and any liberal who is guilty of 
them із the worst enemy of the liberal cause. 
Whether committed by Christians or liberals, auch 
offences ought to excite disgust, and do excite It in 
every mind which has no natural or acquired love of 
dirt; and, for one, we repudiate emphatically all ob. 
ligation of defending any person who betrays the 
noble cause of intellectual liberty by abusing his own 
liberty so far as to insult the purity of hie readers, 

In what we have sald above, let no one misunder- 
stand us as prejudging the case of Mr. Bennett or of 
Mr. E. Н, Heywood, who has also been arrested on a 
charge of circulating ‘‘obscene” publications, Until 
they have been adjudged guilty, they must be pre- 
sumed to be innocent; and we are even ignorant of 
the specifications of the charges brought against 
them. Moreover, all that we have said above con- 
cerns only the moral, aud not the legal, aide of their 
case. If they have really fallen into what the un- 
prejudiced public conscience shall pronounce ob- 
scene" In fact, we shall not say a word agsinet the 
moral judgment which must be entered against 
them in that court; but when enit is brought against 
them in the courta of the United States, we have 
many words to say against any judgment which may 
be entered against them there. 

1, In the first place, nobody, not even Anthony 
Comstock himself, will pretend that either Mr, Ben- 
nett's Truth Seeker ог Mr, Heywood’s Cupid's Yokes 
la an ''obacene" publication In the sense of being 
primarily designed to excite lewd passions or to cor- 
rupt the public morals. Mr. Bennett has published 
his paper, beyond all question, for general purposed 
highly honorable to himeelf and useful to the com- 
munity; he has sought to uphold principles which 
are just and righteous, and to propagate what he 
believes to be true respecting religion. That he has 
Intended to deprave or corrupt the public mind, we 
utterly disbelieve; on the contrary, his whole course 
gives the lle to any such supposition. Similarly, 
Mr. Heywood has written and published his pam- 
phlet to adyocate what he himself positively believes 
to be a higher and not а lower morality. Although 
his ‘‘free love" theory of morals, as set forth in this 
pamphlet, is one which we just as positively believe 
to be false, one-sided, logically ridiculous, and mor- 
ally mischievous In all its tendencies, nevertheless 
we concede his full and entire right to plead hie case 
as beat he can before the public, and should consider 
it equally an absurdity and a crime to invoke the ald 
of the law in putting down a theory which will most 
assuredly put itself down, and al! the more quickly 
In proportion as it gets unprejudiced consideration. 
In other words, both these men have intended to do 
good, and not evil, by thelr publications; their mo- 
tives have been honorable, and not base; and the 
law cannot punish them, or suppress their publica- 
tione, without coming itself under the just condem- 
nation of sll who prize the just freedom of the prese. 
Their publications do not belong in that vile class of 
"obscene literature," expressly intended to make 
money for its propagators by pandering to the pas- 
sions of the young and the inexperienced of both 
sexes, which alone ought to be suppressed аз a mani- 
fest crime against those whom the community is 
bound to protect. 

2. If either Mr. Bennett or Mr. Heywood ls con- 
дешпей, It can only be on the score of alleged ob- 
scene expressions occurring incidentally in pages 
devoted mainly to the advocacy of the writers' sin- 
cere opinions. Whether any such incidental expres- 
sions can be shown to be obscene, or not, is а quee- 
tion on which we do not feel called upon to express 
any opinion whatever. The ground we take is that 
all publications should be judged by thelr manifest 
main intent, not by any incidental expressions what- 
ever; that, if this maln intent is not self-evidently a 
depraved and depraving one, the law should not in- 
terfere at all; and that, even if some of the expres- 
slons complained of should be justly adjadged ob- 
scene, it would be an act of oppression, and a most 
dangerous infringement of the freedom of the press, 
to suppress the publications as a whole, or to inflict 
legal penalties on their publishers. 

The justice of this position will be apparent on the 
very slightest reflection. If itis to be ruled by our 
courts of law that every book, no matter what its 
main intent or character, shall be suppressed, if it 
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Contains a single expression which may fairly be ad- 
judged obscene, then а large part, and the most val - 
table part too, of all English literature must be ab- 
solutely discarded! What would become of Shak- 
speare, of Milton, of nine-tenthe of the great classica 
‘of all languages? Nay, put the case which will 
touch most nearly the wofally misled parties who 
are active in these prosecutions: what would become 
of the Bible? There is more obscenity in the Bible 
than In almost any other book of the size that can 
be named; and we protest against the suppression of 
the Truth Seeker or of Cupid's Yokes, merely on ac- 
count of alleged obscene incidental expressions, un- 
less the Bible ів also suppressed on the same ground. 
'There has got to be common sense in this matter, 
and in the long run there will be. It will not do to 
suppress every book which may contain really ob- 
scene expressions; and If the courts undertake to do 
it, then they should be compelled to do impartial 
justice in this matter, and not only imprison D. M. 
Bennett and E, H. Heywood, but Anthony Com- 
stock himself, and everybody else who has helped to 
circulate the Bible. Fair play, gentlemen prosecu- 
tors! The guillotine at last cut off the head of 
Robespierre himself: let hia fate be a warning to you! 

Even on the ground of ''obscenity," therefore, it 
would be a most unjust and impolitic course to con- 
vict these defendants,—yes, even if it should be 
overwhelmingly proved that their publications do 
contain some incidental expressions of an obscene 
character. If this le the case, the higher court of 
the publle conscience will pronounce all the con- 
demnatlon they ought to receive, But, on the 
ground of “blasphemy,” to punish these men would 
be an outrage so bold, and in these latter days so 
perilous, that It would make them martyrs at once, 
and multiply the effect of their works beyond all 
calculation. It would be an act demonstrating to 
the most careless that Orthodoxy із resorting to 
measures of sheer desperation In its conflict with 
modern thought and sclentific truth. This we be- 
lieve; but the consolation le that, when any bad 
cause is driven tg desperate measures, its end is near, 


CUMMON-SENSE vs, COMMUNISM, 


Evolution (а not revolution, as some of our rabid 
reformers appear to believe. Every age is but the 
result and inevitable outgrowth of Its predecessor, 
The fatal fallacy which underlies such arguments эв 
the “Ples for Commanism” (published in Тнк IN- 
DEX of Nov. 15), is the belief that it is possible to 
reconstruct modern soclety de novo. The admirable 
article in the same number of this journal, by the 
Hon, Elizur Wright, entitled “Republican Taxation," 
contalned the annihilating answer to all such crude 
opinions of the mutual relations of haman beings as 
must be held by aincere communists. 

As it ls not easy to Improve upon Mr, Wright's 
concise statement, which will bear repetition and the 
moet thoughtful consideration, we reproduce the 
brief paragraphs (п which he sums up the actual facts 
of the case, thus: “In civilization, as the race ad- 
vances іп the creation of material wealth by the use 
of natural forces and division of labor, property 
tends inevitably to distribute itself more and more 
unequally, ... It ls of no use to talk, as some honest 
reformers do, of taking capital oat of the hands of 
its proprietors, or the wages of labor from the domin- 
lon of the law of supply and demand. The acquiel- 
tion of property ів an attribute of human nature, one 
of its grand passions, to be governed but not eradi- 
cated. It is capable of the noblest uses and applica- 
tlons. The comfort of it la the natural and just re- 
ward of labor. If Nature had made mankind equal 
Uke the working-bees, communiem would doubtless 
be the right thing. But inasmach as human individ- 
uals differ from each other almost as much аз all 
other animala put together, the righteous regulation 
of Individualism 1s all that can be aimed at. To pre- 
vent fraud and theft by taking capital ont of the 
control of its owners, із like trying to prevent occa- 
sional murder by the universal application of strych- 
nine. What can be done, and what only waits the 
more general diffusion of knowledge to be done, 1s to 
secure the protection of Individual property in its 
natural and necessary rights, and to instruct its 
owners in those social and patriotic duties which 
give to property a large part of Its possible value." 

This question as to the proportional dletribution 
of the results of labor Is older than civilization, and 
almost coeval with humanity. The Ninevites under 
Sardanapalus, the Grecian Helots, and the peasants 
of old Rome, doubtless discussed it, as did the Israel- 
ites at Babylon, or before Moses led them ont of 
Egypt. Always and everywhere the laboring pro- 
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ducer has been dissatisfied with the scanty portion 


allotted to him over and above his dally needs, The 
dissatisfaction has consisted in the standard adopted 
as the minimum measure of comfort to be tolerated 
by the average workingman. History only repeats 


itself, in a different way, and the anslogical method 


and inductive philosophy alike forbid us to believe 
that future ages can do more than perfect the present 
system which the experlence of past generations has 
proven to be the best for humanity at large. 

The whole idea of the commune is founded upon 
a false assumption, inasmuch as it presupposes that 
men are unselfish, and willing to work as hard for 
their race, as a whole, as for themselves and their 
wives and families, Buch certainly is not the case; nor 


is there the slightest reason forbelieving ic ever will be, 


Communism ів defined by Worcester as commu- 
nity of property"; that is to say, the denial of the 
right of individuale to the exclustve possession of 
more than tbe alr they breathe, the food they eat, 
the clothes they wear, and the ground they stand 
проп, It ie evident that this principle applies as 


well to the right of & man to have and to hold the 


person of one woman as his wedded wife, as to his 


home or horse. Not that women are to be regarded 


in the same light as property, but that the prima) 
unit of modern civilization, the monogamous family, 
is rather based upon property and the laws govern- 
Ing its inheritance than upon monogamy. Even 
polygamy does not do away with the modern usage of 
dividing an estate among the children of its deceased 
owner. But communism strikes straight at the very 
root of the family relations, and thua it la nearly al- 
ways the case that modern communists are found to 
be Free Lovers." The Oneida Community is a log- 
ical instance in point. Children there are not per- 
mitted to know thelr own parents. A mother must 
not ask to have the exclusive charge of the babe she 
has born into the world; and for a man to monopo- 
lize the posesssion of a single female іа frankly ad- 
mitted to be imposalble, and the very desire is stigma- 
tized as “selfish.” Now human nature, as at pres- 
ent constituted, will not accept such conditions of 
existence except in the very rarest and most excep- 
tional instances. 

No instinct of ordinary human nature ls stronger 
than the desire to accnmulate a personal fortune, ex- 
cept perhaps that of perpetuating в family; and com- 
munism must first extirpate each of these two natural 
traits of character before it can hope for success. 
Plato in his Republic has sublimated the communis- 
tic Iden, even going во far as to advocate the very 
theory regarding community of wives and children 
adopted by the Onelda Communists. He puts into 
the mouth of Socrates, in the fifth book, the follow- 
Ing words: The law, I said, which le the sequel of 
this and of all that has preceded, is to this effect: 
Mat the wives of these guardians are to be common, 
and their children also common, and no parent {з to 
know his own child, nor any child his parent," But. 
farther on, in the same book, Plato confesses that 
“wa are unable to prove the possibility of a city being 
ordered in the manner described." Now what was 
impossible when Plato lived is again held up, after 
all the centuries which have since elapsed as the 
modern millennium, To quote the author of the 
“Plea for Communism”: “Common sense teaches 
that communism would educate and develop the 
physical, intellectual, and affectional nature of hu- 
manity, and the people would live in love and peace, 
instead of the wars and strife which now afflict so- 
elety.“ 

It 1s the old, old story over again: there is nothing 
novel or original in the plan. Legislation is to ro- 
make human nature. Sir Thomas More in his 
Utopia; St. Angustine in his City of God; 
John Locke’s Constitution for the Better Govern- 
ment of the Carolinas; Cicero in his De Republica; 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and Jean Paul Richter; 
Goethe In Germany; Milton in England; Fourier in 
France,—have, ш one way or another, given expres- 
alon to every form of the communiatic ides, and still 
ordinary human nature will have none of it; and 
whether under а St. Simon іп France, or a Brigham 
Young in Utah, or even under the democratic prin- 
ciple of a "Brook Farm" organization, in Massachu- 
setta, the invincible “individualism” of mankind re- 
asserta itself and claims ita inalienable right of inde- 
pendence. 

If Plato could but reappear to recognize the bas- 
tard progeny of his ideal State, he would again, per- 
haps, repeat that royal lie" In which, however, 
there ів more of truth than will ever be crammed 
into modern communism :— ; 

"Citizens, you are brothers, yet God has framed 


son, ог a silver parent a golden son. 


what elementa min 


ries. 


you differently. Some of you haye the power to 
command, and these he bas composed of gold, where- 
fore also they have the greatest honor; others of 
-Bilver, to be auxiliaries; others again who are to be 
husbandmen and craftamen he has made of brass and 


iron; and the species will generally be preserved in 
the children. But, as you are of the same ori 

family, a golden parent will sometimes have a ailver 
And God pro- 
claima to the rulers, as a first principle, that before 
all, they should watch over their offepring, and see 
in their nature; for if the eon 
of a golden or silver parent has an admixture of brass 
and iron, then Nature orders a transpoaltlon of ranks, 
and the aye of the ruler muat not be pitiful towards 
hia child use he has to descend in the acale and 
become a husbandman or artisan, just as there may 
be others sprung from the artlaan class who are 
raised to honor and become guardians and auxilis- 
For an oracle says that, when a man of brase 
or iron guards the State, it will then be destroyed.” 

A. w. K. 


A CANADIAN LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
From the November Issue of the Toronto FYee- 


thought Journal, the new Canadian monthly paper so 
ably edited by Mesers. Evans and Hargrave, we learn 
that the Liberal League movement [s extending 
Itself to Canada, with reference to the separation of 
Church and State In the Dominion, 
take up thie great issue at the approaching conven- 
tlon of the Canadian Freethought Soclety commands 
our heartiest sympathy, and we append in full the 
call for this convention, algned by President Evans 


The proposal to 


and Secretary Hargrave, both of whom were present 
as delegates at the Rochester Congress, and were 
welcomed to seats In it by а cordial and unanimous 
vote of the conventlon :— 

Oanadian Freethought Convention. 

A mass Convention of the freethinkers of Canada 
will be held in Albert Hall, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Jan. 22 and 23, 1878, when It ів hoped а very 
large number of the freethinkers of Canada will be 
present for the following reasons :— 

Ist. Honest freethinkers are now debarred from 
seeking thelr just rights In any Canadian Court of 
Law, ог from any place of honor or emolument re- 
“шш the taking of the Christian oath, while the 

ishonest hypocrite, by taking the oath prescribed by 
law, may cheat or despoil the freethinker, whose very 
honesty Ба been a bar to success. 

2d. The immense amount of church property ex- 
empt from taxation in Canada, and consequently re- 
ceiving to that extent aid and support from the State, 
makes it incumbent upon freethinkers to take meas- 
urea for the entire separation of Church and State. 
At present this is only во in theory, for the simple fact 
that millions of dollars of extra taxation are paid by 
the le that should be pald bythe Church, conclu- 
sively shows that practi iy there 1в now in Canada 
the closest union between Chureh and State, 

3d. The exclusion from our public schools of every 
shade of theology that the children of all may re- 
celve the best practical and secular education, with- 
out the Introduction of the Bible or other sectarian 
books. In в community of mixed religious beliefs 
ye guod citizen should bestir himself to obtain 

8 end. А 

4th, For the more thorough organization of the 
freethought element of Canada, whereby the free- 
thinkers of the Dominion may become united and 
known to each other. The freethinkers of Canada 
are sufficiently numerous to make their wishes re- 
spected in the councils of the country, and therefore 

6 fault ie theirs if they do not re the remediee 
for their legal, social, and other disabilities their posi- 
tion, numbers, and influential character at once de- 
mands. In union there is strength. 

In making the above call for the second convention 
of the freethinkers of Canada, the officers of the 
Canadian Freethought Society are not unmindful of 
the fact of the thoroughly independent character of 
freethinkers generally. Unlike the members of re- 
ligious bodies they do not give play to the mers 
emotional part of their humanity, consequently 
there is always absent from thelr proceedings every 
element of blind enthusiasm. But in asking for 
thorough union of freethought Ita promoters are only 
asking for the propagation and continuance of that 
which has only just sprang into life from the smoul- 
dering ashes of former persecutions, Let the free- 
thinkers of the Dominlon testify by thelr next con- 
vention that freethought in Canada is a living entity 
worthy of the respect of its numerous enemies, an 

pared to claim forever the esteem and gratitude of 
ta many friends, J. [CK Evans, Pres. C. F. 8. 
W. J. R. HARGEAVE, Cor. Sec. 


= 
Tur NEW Үовк Sun states, as an illustration of 
the inconsistencies of professional Christiane, 
In a certain fashionable up-town church last Sunday, 
$16,000 were subecribed for foreign missions, while 
in the four weeks previous a charitable association 
had applications from five thousand nine hundred 
and slxty-eight familles for relief from starvation. A 
visiting committee found In the Sixth Ward thirteen 
hundred persons without aboes, It was the t of 
such inconsistencies as thess that prompted Eban- 
ezer Eliott, England's poet of the poor, to write: 
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Communications. 
“RADICAL BBVIEW” FOR NOVEMBER, 


The Radical Review for November, 1877, is a book 
of six hundred and twenty-four fair and solid p ^ 
—р , too, for the moet part, full of excellent 
read og ог intelligent and thoughtful persons, In- 

deed, in attempt to write any appreciative 
notice of it, one Ia led first of all to express surprise 
that the editor can afford to give hie readers so 
much for their mone: 1f (as I elncerely hope is far 
from being likely) Mr. Tucker should finally be 
forced to discontinue the publication of his exceed- 
ingly valuable quarterly, one cannot but surmise 
that such a literary catastrophe will be owing largely 
to his too great liberality in dealing with his patrons 
as respects the quality and quantity of the banquet 
which he periodically spreads before them. To care- 
fully husband hie resources, that he may indefinite] 

rolong the noble enterprise on which he has so n 
antly vantured, is the advice which spontaneously 
slips from the pen that here would call attention to 

a third number of the Radical Revtew. 

There le з galaxy of unusually splendid star-papers 
in this number, which ahina 3 lustre m c ШЕШ 
to distinguish any magazine on thia or on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I refer to the first, fourth, 
elghth, and ninth articles, severally by Henry Edger, 
Samuel Johnson, John Weles, and E. Н. Heywood. 

Mr. Ed discusses "Prostitution and the Inter- 
national Wornsn's League." The motto with which 
the writer prefaces his paper ів quem with need- 
ful counsel to all who enter the arena of contro- 
тегву. It ls from Richard Congreve: “Human ques- 
tlons need for their effectual puny to be regarded 
from all points of vlew, and from al 
almultaneously.“ In other words, he who fails to 

. understand and appreciate bis opponent's position 
cannot be supposed to understand his own, and 
might betterlay down hls pen. I wish Mr. Edger's 
paper might be read by every Woman's Rights cham- 
pion, and by every one who undertakes to discuss 
the soclal question." After that, it should be read 
by every Intelligent man, and especisily by every 
man who would be a good husband and father, 

Among the more striking passages in this altogether 

admirable essay are the following: ‘‘Morality and 

religion are to find in this our day һ new logical an- 
chorage ground. The various social relations will 
repose, In a fast approaching future, on а new ideal, 

Fletitlous solutions of the various social and moral 

problems will be replaced by demonstrable solu- 

tions.” There are marriages which a really dell- 
cate moral sense will esteem заву baser, more 
impure, and In every way more wicked, than whole 
classes of extra- intimacies; and some of these 
intimacies that are immeasurably farther removed 
from prostitution than are vast numbers of legal 
m ," “Society needs that all useful members 
be adequately sustained, and all their real wants ade- 

uately provided for." For the sake of the better 

боге, . . . woman must still condescend to perpetu- 
ate the race," There can be no possible solution 
of the question of prostitution save in the social in- 
stallation of a higher and much higher, moral idea! 
than any now ence “It le within the con- 
jagal bond itself that restraint is most important, 

e need in fact an entirely new ideal of the mar- 

“The influence which woman сап 


riage relation." 
exert upon public opinion in the drawing-room із In- 
comparably more powerful than that which she can 
wield from the platform." 

Samuel Johnson's paper on ‘‘Tranecendentallsm” 
is, I think, by far the grandest essay on that aubject 
which has been presented to American readers since 
1842, when Emerson read his famous lecture ln the 
Masonic Temple in this city; and in some respects 
Mr. Johnson's production la superior to Mr. Emer- 
son's, He hasa masterly grasp of his subject, and 
his exposition of what Transcendentalíam ls, as well 
as his vindication of it за а method of thought, ls 
almply superb. His style of writing la beyond — 
р der not only of the power of reason, but of 
the or of feeling and the beauty of Imagination, 
Mr. Johnson is not only a philosopher, but a t: 
he sees at once with the eye of the Intellect and the 
eye of the soul. He has a mind which, while it le 
incapable of sligh the scientific method, is capa- 
ble of perceiving ita limitations, and of indicating Its 

antecedent and supplement. Mr. John- 

son holde that analysis of thought as essential and 
rimal leads to the recognition of certain ground- 
Jum of thought as aniversal, and therefore as 
known only by tri the observation of facta, 
...Buch ideas ал unity, universe, law, cause, duty, 
substance, permanence, are thus affirmed to be in- 
tuitively, or directly perceived; because while not to 
be accounted for by any observed and calculated 
data, they are yet fundamental, and must be referred 
to organic relations of the mind with truth." Hence 
Mr. Johnson affirms that on this intuition the sei- 
ences rest; by this they live, and move, and have 
their being." It will not do to attempt to quote 
from, or to give an outline of, this remarkable essay: 
it should be read entire by every one Interested in the 
important discussion between sclence and Intuition. 
ohn Welss’ paper on The Spirit that was In 
Jesus” shows that it is entirely possible for an auda- 
clous radical to have a fine appreciation of the won- 
derful Galilean. I think that Jesus himself would 
bave been delighted to sit for such a portrait of his 
essential character, and to know that It was to be 
handed down the ages for all his friends to admire. 
I should not wonder if, after all, the true “holy sepul- 
chre of our Lord" should be discovered by the in- 
vestigating radicale, and Jesus be brought thence 
where he has ]sin so long and pnt on the only real 


points of view: 


throne from which it ls possible for him to recelve 
the enduring homage of mankind. Mr. Welss also 
has in this number an exquisite poem on The 
Preacher's Love-V acatlon."' 

In “The Great Strike: Its relations to Labor, 
Property, and Government," E. Н, Heywood appears 
in a rôle wherein, I think, he must prove exception- 


ally pleasing to those whose attention he has been: 


wont to challenge. It is that of a calm, judicious, 
and weighty reasoner upon subjects that he has long 
considered and much talked of, It has never been 
my fortune to see a plece of writing from Mr. Hey- 
wood's pen, 30 worthy to arrest attention and so 
powerful to lead, persuade, and convince the reader 
as this, It showe the best pointe of hla really ad- 
mirable brain and heart. I am sure that this atrong, 
brave, dispassionate, and rai — paper will make 
some of his friends wish that be would be content to 
do more of this work and less of some other kinds, 
Mr. Heywood la a man of unusval ability, and a real 
natural leader of men. How important that all such 
should be free from the least taint of fanaticiam ; that 
thelr most daring radicalism should be tempered by 
un Indispensable modicum of conservatism! Mr. 
Hevwood's article should be taken as an antidote to 
Tom Scott and Mr. Grosvenor. 

Mr. Morse'a Chips“ are never dry, and he has a 
large pile of them in this number, which furnish an 
excellent dessert to the bountiful repast which pt 
cedes them. A. W. 8. 


MINGLED PRAISE AND BLAME. 


PARBKMAN, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

1 have read your paper at intervals since its com- 
mencement in Toledo, and the Radical пешү. 
The present year now near its close, I believe, I pay 
half the price of subscription on the single capy that 
has found its way to this corner of the world, and 
take the paper sfter it has gone the round of the 
community; usually getting it a week or two after 
the date of publication, and occasionally missing a 
No, altogether, I plead broken health and chronic 
poverty as an excuse for not having been a full and 

ar subscriber from the first. 

regard Tae INDEX as actually leading the relig- 
lous thought of the age. Moreover, It la, so far as I 
know, the only paper in the land or the world which, 
in the discussion of religious questions and topics, 
deals primarily and fundamentally with the nature 
and truth of things. Considering the proportion of 
the people in this section whose religious concep- 
tions and theological views are mainly in accord with 
its fundamental tene*e—theoretically at least,—this 
township ought to furnish a list of fifty subscribers 
to such a pepe, leaving such ав do not feel able to 
take It entirely out of the question. Yat, euch is the 
indifference — liberals in regard to anything and 
rers d pertain ng to religious thought and cult- 
ure, that I doubt if one-tenth of that number would 
reward a special and thorough canvass. Here as else- 
where, generally, I think, the Orthodox are the only 
claas of people who, as a class, seem to attach any 
special importance to their religions convictions. 

І have been greatly interested, and not a little edi- 
fied, in the discussion of The Scientific Method lu 
Religion,” particnlarly that phase of it recently pre- 
sented in the shape of what may be stated as “Science 
vs, Transcendentalism’’ in your columns. Agreeing 
with the position of TRE INDEX in the maln, there 
yet seems to me to be great and important truth on 
the other side not yet fally brought out and clearly 
defined; though the subject has been most ably 
handled on both sides thus far, and in а most excel- 
Jent spirit. That religion can ever become an un- 
mixed blessing to the world, or in this or any other 
age of general Intelligence a blessing at all, on the 
whole, except ая it adopts the ‘‘Sclentific Method” in 
settlement of S coming within Its jurisdic- 
tion, particularly to the extent of the how and the 
wherefore of applying the principles of ita require- 
ments to actual life In society, їз to my mind beyond 
question or doubt, But, admitting this, It seems to 
me equally certain that there are questions, or rather 
conceptions or intuitlons—or whatever word best ex- 
presses that something which language le utterly in- 
adequate to expresa fully,—concerning which the 
SOUL alone 1s authority, and ita utterances oracular ; 

ueatlons which аге in thelr very nature super-ascien- 

fic, In any aanse in which sclence la known and ap- 
plied, or, as representing the Intellect, the under- 
standing, the reasoning powers of man, can be ap- 
plied—preceding and transcending all intellectual 
conclusion and aclentific demonstration, and, in the 
absence of which, leaving man as he is in other re- 
epects, all development and progress must inevitabl 
tend in the direction of increased facillties—thoug 
by а more and more polished process—for ev: p- 
ing selfishness and refinement of cruelty, But I 
have not space to particularize. I hope the subject 
will not be allowed to rest without further elacida- 
tion in your columns. 

The one single important fallure on the part of 
THE INDEX, to deal comprehensively and justly with 
a question of great and absorbing Interest, that I 
remember to have noticed, appears in an editorial in 
the 2d of August No,, headed “Тнк Кант oF 
Вот.” Had my reading of thie article constituted 
my sole acquaintance with the paper, I fear I should 
have found 1t difficult to feel any further interest in 
Its behalf, or In behalf of any Free Religious or Lib- 
eral League of which ít was the accredited exponent 
and organ. 

According to my observatlon—and that of a re- 
spectable and, іп these latter days, rapidly increas- 
ing number of other ple, not altogether of the 
basear sort, as well,—it is not an unusual thing for the 
general press of the country, with a great flourish of 
trumpets in behalf of ‘'Constitutional obligations,” 


“wasted rights,“ „protection of property," law and 
order," and the like, to array itself onthe side of the 
oppressor when there le power, in opposition to the 

aims of natural justice and the common rights of 
human nature, at whatever point the irrepressible 
conflict involved breaks out into open and violent 
rupture,—as іп the nature of things it must, sooner 
or later. I am an old-time abolitionist; and, having 
drank in something of the spirit and logic of that 
great movement at an early age, I instinctively re- 
sent and despise and execrate whatever is tainted 
with that treasonable and cowardly, though in many 
quarters respectable and popular heresy,—more par- 
ticularly when it manifesta itself in connection with 
a public profession of es devotion to the re- 
quirements of freedom humanity, 

Fortunately, however—for me at least, and for the 
Interests of a free and natural religlon, so far as my 
limited infiuence t go towards helping or binder- 
ing the circulation of the paper,—I had long ago be- 
come convinced of its high character and alms, and 
that its editoris really one of a thousand, not оп! 
in point of ability and integrity, but of a broad an 

enerous and self-sacrificing philanthropy, as well. 
1 сап but feel assured that if his Is! in an- 
other and different fleld of thought and activity had 
not been of so constant and absorbing a nature as to 
pens his giving the attention necessary to become 
amillar with the evil nature and oppressive 
of the unjust and unnatural system of things, out of 
which the late strike grew, and ont of which, if al- 
lowed to continus, other disturbances similar in 
character, but of vastly more extended and disms- 
trous results, are sure to follow, he could not have 
failed to perceive the fallacy of attempting to fix the 
responsibility at the point of outbreak, and fasten 
the stigma wholly, or mainly, upon the parties im- 
mediately concerned, or to cure, or even mitigate 
the evil by an appeal to the bayonet or the hang- 
man’s rope. ? 

There are several points in the editoria] ір ques- 
tion, which to my perception will not bear closs 
scrutiny. The position that a riot—as there defined 
is necessarily “а thing of infamy,” does not seem 
to me to be at all tenable, except by a line of argu- 
ment that logically places all armed revolutions in 
the same category. 

But I have already transcended my prescribed lim- 
its, and fear I am trespase too freely upon your 
valuable space, I had designed but the briefest ref- 
erence to matter in this communication. Bat, 
as one of your correspoudenta recently said, 'the 
subject grows.“ 

atever may be said as to the real character of 
the strike, at least, one good effect of the sudden and 
simultaneous uprising of so large a body of men, 
over во an extent of territory, le already mani- 
fest In the discussion it has aroused throughout the 
country, concerning the rights of labor, —а subject 
having hitherto attracted but little attention. This 
is a great gain. The sparke emitted by the clash of 
honest pU on the field of earnest and free dis- 
cussion light the way of truth. Moreover, the in- 
terests Involved in this question seem to me to be 
closely allied to those to the advocacy of which Тнк 
INDEX le so ably and manfully devoted, The ma- 
teria] and spiri rights and interests of humanity 
are essentially one and inseparable. On the other 
hand, the assumed right to invade the realm of hon- 
est toll and induetry, and by superior ability and tact, 
through tralned foresight and sharp practice made 
legal nod respectable, monopolize and control the 
fruits of other men’s labor, the means of ma- 
terial subsistence and comfort, and of mental deyel- 
opment and culture, ів exactly identical in character, 
and in essentia] moral effect, with that of dominat- 
ing and lording it over the soul in matters of faith 
and conscience in the name of God. On either side 
they stand or fall together. 

In this last half of the nineteenth century, these , 
two questions—the rights of labor and the rights of 
consclence—are up for a serious hearing, and will 
down at no man’s bidding. The latter, demanding 
full and thorough consideration on its merita, feeling 
strong ln the truth and sure of the result, ія, in the 
main, cool, collected, and dignified,—patiently, hope- 
fully, and confidently biding ita time, The former, 
more importunate and threatening in its attitude, be- 
cause nearer the pressing and imperative needs of 
every-day life, and therefore cannot walt, Ia, I think, 
up for immediate settlement, at all hazards and at 
any cost,—the leading feature of which settlement 
must be the recognition by government and aoclety 
of the right of labor, whether of hand or brain, to 
the frulta of legitimate industry, as against all claims 
of railroad kings, millionnaires, stock-gamblera, specu- 
lators, and monopolists, whatsoever. This to my 
mind is, beyond doubt, the real meaning of all labor- 
strikes, riots,, disturbances, whether, on the part of 
the actors launched with definite conscious purpose, 
or stung to reckless outbreak and blind resistance by 
actual privation and want, and a human sense of 
wrong and outrage. Whether or not there is enough 
of wisdom and justice among the wealthy and ruling 
classes, and enough of comprehension of the tras 
nature and source of their wrongs, and of a just and 
enlightened spirit In seeking the remedy, on the part 
of the toiling masses, to effect a peaceable solution 
of the problem—if, indeed, our day of grace із not 
already past,—will, I feel sure, depend largely on how 
far, and the d of power and authority with 
which the radical press and pulpit—we have nothing 
to hope from the conservative and time-serving— 
shall proclaim and enforce the sentiment of the 
heaven-Inapired declaration that Righteousness er- 
alteth a nation, while sin 1з not only a reproach, but 
a source of imminent and infinite danger to any people. 

Bat І am agaln forgetting that my pen ia running 
counter to space not al er unlimited, 

Respectfully yours, J. Н. PHILLOO. 


THE INDEX -DECEMBER 6, 1877. 
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THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


West MERIDEN, Ct., Nov. 23, 1877, 
EDITOR or THE InpEX:— 

I think our friend, Mr. Stark, should have based 
Мв silver argument on the statute definitlon, Instead 
of a dictionary one. In this case, the original statute 
definition nearly coincides with that of Webster. 

In our first colnage act, April 2, 1792, the dollar of 
3713 grains pure silver (416 standard silver) was made 
the unit. 6 amount of alloy was subsequently 
changed ey Ё 4121 ps standard); but, until 
1813, the United States dollar always contained 371} 
grains pure allyer, and was а legal tender in the dis- 
charge of all morey obligations. (The gold dollar 
became slso legal tender in 1849.) In 1878, nilver 
was demonetized,—some say surreptitiously, It is 
sald that President Grant, who signed the bill, did 
not discover the fact of demonetization until a year 
after the act. 

This act of 1873 prohibits the issue of all gold and 
silver coins, except such as are therein authorized, 
In the authorized list, the old silver dollar is omitted, 
and the gold dollar retained, and the unit of value 
transferred to the latter. In the Revised Statutes 
issned soon after, the section which created the old 
silver dollar was dropped, and the gold dollar de- 
clared the unit of value. (v. Section 3511, Rev. Stat.) 

Hence, all obligations to pay coin, msde prior to 
the act of 1878, can be чер у in the silver dollar 
of 8714 grains pure sliver, which was the unit of 
value to that date. 

All coln obligations exceeding $5, made since the 
act of 1873, must be discharged upon the basia of the 
gold dollar as unit, unlesa otherwise specified in the 
contract. 

All United States bonds issued prior to 1873 are 
Contracts whose principal and interest are payable in 
coin, As gold and silver coin were both legal tender 
at the issue of these bonds, our government has the 
option to pay in either metal. United States bonds 
issued since 1873 state apecifically that the Interest ie 
payable in gold or silver coin of the standard value of 
the United States in June, 1870. Asin June, 1870, 
both gold and silver were legal tender, we must con- 
clude that all United States bonds may be legally 
paid in either metal, 

The same is true of all private coin contracts made 
previous to 1878, 

But if silver dollars are not coined, how can 
debtors take the benefit of their option? They will 
be compelled to pay in the dearer metal, —made dearer 
by no fault of theirs, but by the demonetization of 
silver in Germany, the subsequent course of the 
iem — Union, and the consequent demand 

or gold. 

Let sllver be remonetized and made 1 tender in 
fall, and there ів every reason to belleve that the con- 
sequent demand for it will ralse its price nearly, if 
not quite; to that of gold. Even those of our politi- 
cal economists who are not In favor of remonetization 
admit this, —D. A. Wells for example; and they ad- 
mit also our right to pay in silver. 

Bo there le no real reason to suppose that either 
debtor or creditor will, be injured by payment being 
made in the terms contracted, Some creditors may 
fail of anticipated gain, expected to accrue from the 
rise of gold, from ita continually Increasing demand. 

redicted return of our bonds from Europe 
will probably never take place; or, if it does, not for 
n — А TD — ie = soma, we could 
not surely y barm y having a larger por- 
tion of our debt held at home. Now abont one-half, 
I think, is held abroad, so that the Interest paid 
annually abroad on our public debt is not far from 
$100,000,000. Besides this, about $50,000,000 are 
paid on rallrosd and other bonds held abroad, and as 
much more expended for forelgn travel, 

But 1 sm making my letter too long, and must 
close. Yours, 

Eutr J. LEONARD. 


tr 2 ——— 
MR. NEVILLE ON MATERIALISM. 


I always read the short and pithy letters of Н. Clay 
Neville to THe INDEX with great interest. The 
form of impatient protest in which many of his com- 
ments on the tendencles of modern thought shape 
themselves is highly provocative, and I yleld to ап 
impulse, before felt, to offer a few suggestions in 
reply. Mr. Neville's dissatisfaction with the ultimate 
conclusions of the sclentific school is not unusual 
nor difficult to understand. Most of us have prob- 
ably felt the same doubts,—doubts which on closer 
reflection, it seems to me, we must decide to be quite 
irrelevant to the main lasue. We have to bear in 
mind that Truth cannot always wear a beneficent 
aspect; and part of her work is iconoclastic, She 
must destroy аз well as reveal. When, therefore, 
any new thought or те їз presented to our соп- 
alderation, we are to determine, not how far It coln- 
cides with preconceived notions, nor to what extent 
it adds support to life-long and cherished convictions, 
but whether It is In Itself true, Having once become 
convinced of Its truth, we have then made it the test 
and standard for whatever errors of judgment or 
delusions have preceded 1t. 

For instance, having once admitted the truth of 
Materialism, we are bound to discard the old notions 
of life and duty which do not accord with it, as so 
many mistakes and foolish fancles, That often we 
cannot do this without great pain and sorrow, with- 
out an agonizing protest of every instinct of the 
soul,“ argues nothing against the new bellef, bat 
only proves how deep-seated superstitious hopes have 
become, when their uprooting seems to tear up every 
vestige of faith and joy, and ruin even life itaelf. 

I understand Mr. Neville’s position to be this, 
He will, if need be, grant the truth of materialism; 
but he will never pretend that he likes {t. He will 
always consider himself in some sense defrauded. 


He accepta the doctrine In much the same fashion as | 


one recelves an unwelcome guest, acknowledging its 
claims and merits, and consignin it to some cold 
upper room of *'the intellect’ К! te set apart from 
comfortable family uses. Mr. Neville writes: I do 
not say that materialiem is falee, but I do say that it 
does not meet the great spiritual wants of the hu- 
man race," Now does it not necessarily follow that, 
if the materialistic conception of the universe ls the 
true one, It must meet all man's natural wants? 
Ів It reasonable to suppose that these natural wants 
will not be responded to in some way? As for those 
so-called “‘spiritual wants," are we not justified In 
concluding them to be in t measure superficial, 
wants which have arisea through long ages of intel- 
lectual coddling, and in no way representing actual 
necessities? If the doctrine of materialism le true 
(and I confess to sharing Mr. Neville's very evident 
hope that it is not),—but if it is, then may we not 
rest secure in the trust that It contains a completer 
solution of the problem of life than any ever offered 
in the sweet hope of Immortality or conjured from 
the fantastic Жоор of our inner consclousness? 

Farther along Mr. Neville says: “If materialiam is 
true, the human mind has wrought a sublime mira- 
cle in conceiving a destiny for itself во much nobler 
than that which Nature has given It.“ The fine and 
finished satire of this sentence ls thoroughly enjoya- 
ble, and does much to atone for the alight gap in its 
logic. What is Mr. Neville’s warrant for supposing 
that, because she has failed to provide immortality, 
Nature has therefore fallen below the human mind 
In the projection of a noble destiny for man? Are 
we во sure that the hope of immortality le the high- 
ést incentive to human action, and the noblest aspl- 
ration of which man ів capable? On the contrary, is 
It not becoming в serious question whether this con- 
fident expectation in another and betteniife la not 
enervating In its Influence over both thought and 
morals? On general principles, is not any athical 
system which endeavors to allay present distress and 
unhappiness by pointing to some future compensa- 
tion, unsound in theory and unsafe in practice? 
Man has been в heavenly-minded creature quite long 
enough. It ls time he bent his gaze earthward. 
The conviction that heaven is his home" has in 
many cases, led him to feel only a tenant's intereat 
and care for his present establishment. 

“Materialism is the belief of deapair,” says Mr. 
Neville; but surely the doctrine із not to be blamed 
for this, It is not accountable for the reaction 
which comes from the rejection of older and more il- 
lusory creeds, When a new truth fails to make real 
the vain and delusive expectations fostered by old 
dogmas, ought we not to wait and see If It has not 
new beauties and inspirations of its own? Harriet 
Martineau did not find a materialistic creed to be 
one of despair; and if she ів one of the "few hardy 
na! " whom such a religion suite, we cannot but 
wish the number would increase. She made it the 
basis of а life devoted to the service of mankind, a 
service in which she never tired or lost enthusiasm. 
Contrasted with the rich and fecund growth of those 
creeds whose root and nourishment lle in the imagi- 
nation, and whose topmost branches we fondly al- 
Inde to ss “‘spiritual aspirations," the doctrine of 
materialiam may seem very barren; but ite barren- 
ness Is one which, H turned to * uses, may be 
made to blosom like the rose. averialism may 
have no heaven to offer us, no God to explain, but it 
surrounds us on every side with opportunities for 
work; and if it does no more than teach us a stern 
self-rellance, a love of work for work’s sake, of hu- 
manity for hamanity’s sake, Ita lesson will have been 
most salutary. Under the old regime, we have be- 
come somewhat effeminate in our ways and fastidi- 
ous in our tastes. The new order ів more Spartan 
in Из methods, and cares more for the whole than 
the Individual. It is just possible that man and his 
little hope of a future life are not auch important 
factors in the great sum of race and world-develop- 
ment as he із wont to think. 


Cetra P. WOOLLEY, 
CHIC A 60, Nov. 23, 1877. 
cea e — 
THE ROOHESTEH PLATFORM. 


FRIEND ÁBDOT:— 

1.—Technically women are citizens, even as they 
are human beings; practically they are not. 

Where the full rights of citizenship—voting and 
office-holding—have been clalmed under the Constl- 
tutlon, the courta have ruled that, if the letter con- 
cede such rights, the spirit does not, It was not the 
d of the framers of the American Constitution 
to change the relative position of the sexes, as they 
have stood for ages under the British Constitution. 
p mm rci and slavery also remained, The rights 
of male citizens are denied to female citizens, and 
will continue to be denied, until a distinct recogni- 
tion of women as citizens, equal with men In all the 
a. of framing and executing the lawa іа made 

y Constitutional] amendment. е cost to procure 
such amendment will be leas than to obtain the rec- 
ognitlon under m legal conditiona. 

2.—A Constitutional declaration that by Inherent 
rights the land of America belongs to the people of 
America, and that by law each citizen shall be se- 
cured a portion thereof, would be of force against 
wages, slavery, and vested rights of corporations and 
capitaliats,—as the declaration, that al) are born free, 
was against the vested rights of slaveholders and 
oldest sons. It ls an axiom in law that, where public 
and private interests conflict, the public is para- 
mount. And so of Nation and States. A warrantee 
deed to all the people would be a reiteration of the 

ht of eminent domain. 

ighways, railroads, canals, and intestine wars over- 
ride all vested rights of individuals and corporations. 

In our providential nation, the march of human 
rights, by Constitutional amendments, is towards the 


axiom that human beings have inalienable rights 
conc aga fraud nor force can subvert, except tem- 
porarily. 

When the conquering legions of Sherman swept 
onward in thelr march to the ocean, the inhabitants 
of plantations, villages, and cities saw that the in- 
scription on his banner conflicted with their State 
rights, the decision of their courts, and their dearly- 
loved veated rights in human beings. 

Human chattela were freed, but just so far as those 
freed men and women are not put іп possession of 
land, their freedom {s.imperfect,—the march to the 
ses not finished, intestine war between capital and 


labor continues, the American Revolution is atillin . 


rogress, chattel slavery is displaced by wages slavery, 
ed as the American Socialist 1 puts it! 
“Thus far our representatives have falled to deal 
wisely with social and economic problems. They 
have not known how to settle great questions without 
resort to force. Neither party, nor both combined, 
had the sagacity to abolish ыт without violence; 
and they do not know how to adjust the claims of 
capitalist and laborer with or without violence; nor to 
institute equitable commerce; nor to inetitute repre- 
sentative money; nor has State or Church succeeded 
in arresting the development of dangerous classes, 
constituted on one hand of 'the migbty marauders 
of the money market,' and, on the other, of a hireling 
labor contingent. On the contrary, crime is increas- 
ing; pauperism ів increasing; commercial revuleions 
and bankruptcy ars increasing; monopoly is increas- 
ing; labor-strikes, lock-outs, and riots multiply. We 
are following the ваше road that England has trav- 
elled; апа, but for our larger territorial area, our 
landless class would be as great as that of England, 
and, like England, we should have our hereditary 
professional pauper and beggar class. . 

“This is a down-hill road, and must end somè- 
where,—elther in а war of extermination, аз in 
France when the land was redistributed; or our obyi- 
ous perils may at last open our eyes to the fact of this 
antagonism of interest which sets every man against 
his neighbor and also divides society into hostile 
classes, and at the same time, perhaps, sets us to 
ане whether thia antagonism ia а final necessity 
of human relations, and whether Unity of Interests 
may not also become a practical fact,” 

Land limitation is possible, feasible, in any State, 
withont the Constitutional amendment. That ia a 
great polnt gained to start with. It is a grand ides, 
and, like “Vote yourself a farm" in the days of Jack- 
son, it would be a rallying cry to unite all reformers 
and liberals. 

nder the matter deeply, talif, Limit 
the quantity of land to be own one citizen, on 
the ground that they who take the land of a citizen 
take e life of that citizen, Life and land are Insep- 


arable, 
We are off the track: let us get on, without blood- 
shed, violence, or spollatlon, which are sure to ensne 


if we neglect our duty. 
No existing vested right would be infringed by a 
land limitation law. һе land of the monopollat 
would be subdivided among heirs, and the sale of the 
overplus would increase the number of freeholders. 
None would be harmed or disturbed. It would fall 
upon the public mind like dew from heaven, quletly, 
[кешу but, with the certainty of death, it would 

egin to produce practical results from the hour of 
its enactment. 

Suppose Vanderbilt's millions had all been Invested 
In land like Wadsworth'a, in the Genesee flata, the 
best part of the State of New York, a land limitation 
law would, upon his demise, simply necessitate its 
redistribution. 

Vanderbilt wanted to keep hla property ther,— 
to entall it. Is that best for the country? o has 
the best right to the land of the American nation, 
and to determine ite uses,—s dead man or living 
Americana? Shall departed generations—dead peo- 
ple, ghosts in the apirit world, In thelr ignorance and 
ве\йаһпевв, 1 slata the elements of existence away 
from the existing generation of living men and 
women? SOVEREIGN PEOPLE, let it not be!! 

Should all land-owners, at death, dedicate their 
lands to form parks to raise wild beasta, as is done la 
England to thé extent of affecting the food question, 
what would the decisions of our Legislatures be in 
the matters of the Invested rights of the dead versus 
the right to life on the part of the ings 

F. W. Evans. 


TAE Cost or EUROPE'S STANDING Anmizs,—A 
short essay, entitled The Question of Money, has re- 
cantly ар in Paris from the pen of M. de Girar- 
din, Ín which it is made to appear that all exlating 
governments, excepting those of —.— and Amer- 
ica, are fast hastening to a bankrupt condition. 
This is oaused mainly by the elaborate armies and 
fieets which а mutual suspicion compela all the 
powers of Europe to maintain as a stan threat to 
all encroachments of their neighbors. The result is 
that Europe ів one vast camp, the soldiers of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Rusela, 
costing those governments about $500,000,000 an- 
nually. England's army of 106,000 men costs $53,- 
250,100; France'a 490, men, $112,913,208; Rus- 
sia’s 576,000 men, $137,084,925; Germany's 412,000 
men, $92,764,603; Italy's 205,000 men, $37,176,086; 
and Austria’s 278,000 men, $47,705,914. The support 
of the various navies also costs $135,000,000 a year, 
of which England Y $00,000,000; France, $35,- 
000,000; Russia, $24,000,000; Germany and Italy, 
$7,500,000 each, d Austria, $5,000,000. M. de 
Girardin concludes from the estimate of naval ex- 
penses that the danger of universal insolvency will 
never be removed until rulers shall cease to prosecute 
their search for an armament which no projectile can 
paw and a projectile which no armainent can with- 
В А . 
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THE INDEX alme— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiem 
for sectarianism, devotion to universalends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiaaticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of tbe United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic . 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btstutes 
of theseveral Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
То accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of & valuable leading ра- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
once, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX Three Dol- 
lars в year, payable in advance; and 20 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address In full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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to Politica! Society. By Walter Bazehot. 1. 


1.) 


race Mann....... ee ee Td 
This edttion includes al! the matter in the las- 
RIS m ary, Philosoph: % 
т.р) The Ground and complete ротаси: 
M Soet ot Hope tor Mankina, eund а m| ратовао р ва 
ALES (CHARLES) — of | J. Bnobs Sketches, Dural, ао. 
K ҮЛ Natic were eot d ^ B " " and U 
MILL (JOHN STUART.) Dissertations : * 
DUL (JONN e eee THAXTER’S (Mus. OKLIA) Among the | 
The n of the РЫ Bir Жм з = =з = RUP E hessmasse sis 
1 „ch . REAUS (Н. D.) Walden; or, Ше in 
трав в of А te . 
Political Economy, New deme ed odi = € шше гөш. *. "Porti ai. Toe 
зоните Wenen-Haay ga Lib. Tho Maine Woods хәз айл Өө КЕНЪ 
1n one vol.... н... 2,50 
Re tanva 5 1.50 
Autobiography... zi 5 


lume," His Life and . oe 
Threo Essays on Religion — ... 


MILLER AQUI M Bonga of the Потез. ыз 
Songs of thi TE 


MIVART (8T. ахо) On the Sense о! 
Species . 


—— — 


ГО 


MOBLEY (PROF. JOHN. Yolture 
Housseau,? vola ) 


MOULTON (LOUISE CHANDLER. - 
Neid VAT, ) Bed 


NOELLE 


Б Same. 
Chips from а German ao "oi т. 


MAX, жы 


Essays on the Science of 


п. 

and Customs. vor тат, уз m Lit- 
hree vols. P ce per raluma. IN 
Lectures on the Bolonos of l 2.00 


Lessons in Electricit 
Addrees petoro Bri 
тта (SARAH.) Old Masters and their 


———ñ— 


Modern Palntara and thelr Paintings 


VOYSEY (Rav. скажи, ) The Sling aed 
the . Vol апа V., each.,.. 
Vola III. IV. v ab.... b 


WARNER A (CHARLES D.) My Nanni 


ЕЕ e ЕЕЕ E 


sese 
=з 


FRANCIS W.) A 
"c urn peores ) натур ta 


USE the atar Каун towards a — Sann Ton tudies .......-.. 
hilan! weed JOHN.) American 
eism, and Practical. ... Theodore Parker. 2 vo. 


PARKER КА күүс A Ditsonsae ir 7.) Literature and Lite . 


Mattors Pertaining to 


зата 
апа 


vols ЕТЕТ 
Additional Bpeeebes, Addreaes nd O- Qus Rovoludon 


2 vola... p 


sional Sermons, 
ani 


нанне Americans,— 


nahing- WHITNEY'S8 ane. A.D. T.) А ee in 
ton, Adsme, and Je Jefferson, With an In- Lealio Goldthwaite's Life... e 


25 Men sikter БЕ <и 


cti O. B. Fro ham... 1 We pina: A Home Story 
The Tris! of ore Parker for Mis- Tho Other Girls 
D tx peech in Faneail Hall 6 ens oe ызы T$ 1 $ 
against R ng: with the Defence, 1.0 . volume o беш... — 
The two Christine" Geleurations A.D. I. WHITTIER'S (JOHN Ө.) Poema, 2 vols. (d 
and MDOCCLY, A Christmas Story..... 4| Ohtld тарсед arrested itis 3 
PABAONE EE (THEOPHILUB.) Tha Infinite LN 
b.m NTUART.) Tis indami 


THE INDEX 


231 Washington Et., Woétan. 


PROUTER'S (ADELAIDE А.) Poems, Por- 
tralt. Cabinet Kattiou e | 
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E P. BOON, 86 Nassau STREET, 
* has for sale Pamphiets rela’ 


to the fol- 

theism, Delam Life- 

E T EET а 
оп 

res Thought Moral 

Philosophy, Lista of above sabjects will be tur- 

cation to Ж.Р. N, 86 Nassau 


Bireet, New York. 
LECTUBES AND SERMONS. 


BY 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


THIRD SERIES. 


L The Simplicity of True Religion. West Newton, — NES 
series can aiso bs supplied: Thomas Paine, Bet | BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
ed on Our bide Lese g and V Haate, Fio ol 
1 8 7 6, кыз, for 
Boat Mr diras portage lt at $ cents | Complete for the Centennial Year, are now 
per copy, by JAMES MILLE: ready sat the porch [JL Offices. Sent Price 
7 Broadway, Fork. vanes тае = Erico 
— f: 2 — Boston. T 
pe MeV an дын ne der aly ISS DEVEREUX’ BOARD 
an én! - 
«рт the aat agis ЖА sad M tap iG AN AND DAY BOHOOL FOR YOUNG 


ri it labors to free 
ait Lon LZ bellev 


made Eum angi te орго ea seuil attempts to тарот 


g m в variety o : dopartmenta, is chaste Anm 
1n tee tone, aud in all ‘Tee pects ta aims to 
te Liberal paper. It must bethe RA Lor 
иш thee only one of its kind on this continent. 
Parrs's AGE OF Rt ASON ta published 
WEEKLY AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
or it 2h be mailed one, two, or three months on 
ur conta month. We pay the post- 
rat the expl- 
тела 811 comma- 


way), 
жаг! Eighth Street (near Broadway), New 
(CHRISTIAN ITY AND INFI- 
DELITY! 
A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
Rev. G. H. UMERE Presbyterian, New 
York, and 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Beeker. 
SUBJECTS DDO: 

Part I, The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 

Part ЇЇ, The Relative Services of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Science. 

Part III. Is there в stronger хора 
the Bible ів divine than t 
true? 

А thick 12mo volume of over 500 pages, 
well baid; sont poet aui br men for 
Dollar, Address D. BENNETT, Pub- 
Maher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
aay. Third Edition—Rervised, Brice 8 91.50. 


Nobody can peruse this book without re- 
spect Sor $h for the — mental honesty and 
the statement of his convictions, 
integrity and philasthroplo tendency of 
an © ency 
ра Цеа — phold Republican. 
„ие jffoundly sincere book, the work of 
o has read largely,atudled thorongh- 
ly, fy, reflected pationtly....It is a model of 
scholarly calture and of finished and vigor- 
ous style.“ — Boston Gi 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST OEREKED, AND 
OOUBSES. 12mo, Cloth, 61.50. 
Not "food for babes," but full of suggee- 

Чоп for earnest and thoughtful men. 


BTORIES FROM THE LIPB OF THE 
| ^r With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parables are so re-told us to absorb 

the attention of the reader, and to fasten 

upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
ha’ п the impression the Savior meant 


OTHER Du 


to convey, It ів ір style and thought a su- 
panar hook and will interest allke young 
and old."—Zion's Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE 1 With 
Frontisplece. Cloth, 81.00 
*A work of culture and taste; t will be 
—— M all 88 ry ven tho sublimet 
essons of man n the simple 
of achild."—Springfleid Republican. * 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studies of Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Mar- 
garet Fuller, the ‘Brook Farm Commu- 

aiy etc, 8vo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
tralt of the author, $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. Byo. 

With Portrals, $3.00. 

The New York Tribunas closes a four and а 
half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable pog of ro- 

bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
EYE bo smdan, with equal advantage by 


THEORADLEOF THE CHRIST, А Btudy 
in Primitive Christianity, illustrating the 
rime importance of the y mm ein Idea in 
he New Testament, as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Malled, post-paid, on recelpt of price, by 
THE INDEX 231 Washington gt., Boston. 


3 
f Priesteraft and all forms of super. | 18 1 


N OF THOMAS 
AINE 


's Reply to tbe New York 
Logical — Oquent — U m le 

— naAnsworn 
Jam what every Only 25 cents. 


Address Е. С. WALEER, Box! 88. Florence, lows. 
W EST NEWTON 


ус and Сіаваїсаї Bchool. 


ye 1h school year of this Fam- 
— Dee 001 for both sexes will begin 
EDNESDAT, Sept. i5 1877. For Olreular 


end Information рЫ, т ALLEN 


OHILDEER, at 


Hudson wil re-open on oe near t. “Үт, 
STI. Miss Daversux among others, 
the following E Ж Жа. vine 


Dewey, Sheeld, 


ton, N.Y.; PA ктү x ui [^u Bibop, irre ring 


2 Bank, N. T.; Mr. Wm. H. Orton, Pres. 
U. 11 Co., N. T.; Mr. Moses H. 
Grinnell 


E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 7 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENOE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 


„аро Sten, тоги for опе one уаз on reo oup of In- 


QCTAVIUS BROOES FROTH- 
INGHAM AND THE NEW FAITH. 


By EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


ыш», Cloth ertra, with Portrait of Mr, 
FROTHIRGHAM, 75 cents. 


А clear and effective presentation of what 
known in 


is ри лана Religion in an 

en, | analysis, b: admirer of acknowledged 
pons , of ihe 4 life and work of one of its 
leading teachers. 


“А brillant and appreciative essay."— 
Boston Post. 


“Radical ideas are here formulated, and 
expressa in a strong, clear рвом 


Sant post-paid on r on rec оь орі of pis by THE 


A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING Т0 RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKER. 


With a Biographical Sketch by НАнжАН Е. 
and an In uction by 
B. FROTEINGRAM. 


Im, Cloth extra, $1.00; in Ра: 
: Covers S100." per 


The present volume contains a great num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expressed in 
bis richest, freshest style; 1 it la believed 


have beco 
of libera! opinio 
in religion, wil come this new and 


3 caltlon, 


aid on receipt of price by THE 
ashington Bt., Boston, 


FREE Aid ABSOCIA- 


Band to Officeat $1] Washington Bt.,Boston,Mass., 
for TRACTS.. 

I. TAXATION OF Оновон PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. б cts.; ten, 80 cta.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

Il, THE BIA SOLEKOR, by John Weiss, 

III. Tes STMPATNEY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition, 
IV. TERANSOENDENTALIMM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before рп 
V. Tax PUBLIO BOBOOL 
stood by a Catholic American of 
shop М ) and by а Liberal 


Quaid 
risan citizen F. E. Abbot). суе 
Horticultural Lectures, Feb. 18 


and 20, 1876. 
VI. How BHALL WE Keer SUNDAY? An 
Answer in Four Parts: 1, Bunday in 


the Bible. 2, Sunday in Church 
tory. 3. ay in the Massachu- 
setts Laws. 4. The Workingman's 


Sunday. By Charles K. 
Minot J. Savage, одма Е. ем 
and Wm. C. Gannet 
Nos. II., UL, IV., V., TP. 10 ots. each; ten 
for 60 € one hundred, 4 


* AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, 
FEY (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, 


Ръано лов OF THE T. R. 


ME E А. ANNUAL 
ErLNGS for 1872 
and 


, 74, 'T5. W ot^, 


"н for 1816 N 4) cents; four for 
FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 


- volume of eeaays and addresses repre- 
enting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


А. CHEAP OFFER.|GQEND ONE DOLLAR 


А COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
yi agente pe yt е 


THE TOER, 
аном 331 Washington St., Boston, Mase 
HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 


JOEN WILLIAM DRAFER. For zale at this 


zm VOLUMES OF THE 
1871, 1873, 22 1875, — үем 

nus ое Р 
PRICES- volumes 


A Address INDEX, 
Washington Strest, Boston. 


MADAME FOY'S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Increases in Popularity every year, 
And for HEALTH, ООМЕОВТ, and STYLE 

is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of 


the 
Kind ever made, For sale by all leading 


дорага and — Beware of imitations 
and Infringements. 
MANUFACTURED BOLELY BY 
POY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS. 


Published by 


HAILMANN & DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(German) ' ERZIEHUNGS-BLA ETTER," 
monthly, per year, 62.12. 

(Englab) “Taz New EDUCATION," в 
monthly tract for parents and teachers, 
devoted to Kindergarten Culture and Edu- 
cational Hygiene in Home and School. Per 
year, 60 cents. 


(English) The “New Education” TRACTS, 
Nos. land 2 ready, Bix copies (of any one 
number, or assorted) sent to any address on 
receipt of a G- cent stamp. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. V. STEVENS, 
R. H. RAN NET, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addreas 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
Жо, 331 Washington Bt., Boston, Mase. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


NEW BEDFORD, Kass. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Maas,) 


THIS SOOLETY presenta the simplest and 
cheapest method for making provision for 
the families of members in the event of de- 
panne, that has ever been offered to the pub- 


The membership may Include nearly all 
persons of both sexes, who are not intem- 
ey erate or of feeble condition, 1 but will be 

ivided into three classes, vis, : 

Class No. i,—For sound, temperate per- 
вора. 

Class No. 2,—For equally healthy total ab- 
stainers. 

Class No, 3,—For those who are not free 
from disease, but are able to attend dally to 
their usual avocations. 

This arrangement ія equitable for all, and 
the expense the same to enter either clasa. 
Applications are now received dally, Send 
for circular. 

Persons who desire to become members, 
will please send their full address to the Bec- 
retary, or apply to nearest Agent. 


- 777 W^ Ladies and Gentlemen 


are wan as Canvassers im every 
Town and Village. 


GEO. KEMESON, Secretary, 
BEDFORD, Mass. 


For » handsome Certifloate of Membership 


" ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twxmwrr-FiVE DOLLARS, а stil) larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person: and individuals 


cannot render more effi 3 
the National Liberal than by making 
themselves — or Life Members of 1t. 


The f. tracts from the Constitu- 
Чоп of the Nai nar Liberal League explain 


the privileges of membership :— 
AXTICLB IV. who ebali 
one dollar save tan тоа be еп 
to a certificate, signed by President and 
wi as an annual of the Na- 
hall Aso dolan d Into 
s vo or moro 
ed oy IU be entitled to а ајаг 
cartificate as a life-member. All the 
prasat, ne — at the Cen 


Con- 
grees of at which tbis rc m 
таз d ns eens declared permanent 
or — har ot he National Liberal 


— V—. . АП 
and life-members of 


"y this Сомад, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual » 
Annual members of the National 

е shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual 1 Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


O BR G A NIZE! 
CHARTERS 
, con- 


For Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, 

terig the privilege of representation by by 

five d tea in the Annual Congress of 

National Liberal League, will be ag we ped 

Sey on во арноо, according to the follow- 
ons of Constitution of the same:— 


Sth AUXILIARY LIHEHAL 
LEAGUES. 


ABTICLE XIIL—The Board of 


сале 
ue a саграе Tor. for the MORAN of a local 


T 2 2 the administration of 
own affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them ín cordial 
fellowship and cient tion of the 
fresst kind with the National Liberal 
other local 


no more authority or influence over them 
than lies In the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


— XVL— local auxiliary Lib 
eral in sccordance with 
the of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send ite President and Secre- 


and three other members as del 
Annual Congress. eve 
Theae Charters ars beau printed on: 
the best of ра] A e dorned wii Fhe hand- 
some Seal of the National Liberal 
they will, i tastefull 


framed, make a — 
ornament f for any hall, Р 


Addreas NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 2 
Ader agu pages, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,’ 3 
contains: 


1. PATRIOTIC ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 


States. 
2, CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the Le 
5, PROTEST Of the алов against ütting 
= International Жы оп ра cantare. 
4. CONSTITUTION and List of Office 
ста from Approving Lettera by 


5. 
Depron Citizens. 
This іл the Liberal’ beat rere 


over dium e [н=л Чол of of fus Unit Unit. 


IT 


ed States with reference to the sch: uos- 
tion. It should be in the hands of "RV + 
VOTER, and 


has been published ei — 
tuitous distribution by earnest frien 
tate Becularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


— do better than to order this Tract by 
но ун ty, as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation, 


INDIVIDUAL LIBEBALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare cost of pa 
8 And postage, on the follo 


for 
of 


TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, .. 

ONE HUNDRED “ 

TWOHUNDRED * 
HUNDRED « 

FIVE HUNDRED ч 
ONE THOUSAND “ 

М.В,—Р of over 100 copios will be 
rone уы cut any chargo for post the 
chaser, out an ‘or 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL 


231 Washington Street, Boston.¢ 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MAS&, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1877. 


WHo.z No. 416. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


PLATFORM 
For the Presidential Eleetion of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT EOOHESTER, N. x., OCT. 26, 1877, 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHUROH AND BTATE, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion; including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian lawe, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 


. lic appropriations for religious purposes, and al! other 


measures necessary to the same general end. 

2, NATIONAL PROTBOTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal oivil, political, and religious rights: vo be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United Btates Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

8. UNIYERSAL EDUCATION TUB Basm OF UNIVERAAL 
BUZTRAGEIN THIS BEOULAR ÉEPUBLIO;to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing ovegy State to maintain а thoroughly secularized pub- 
Ho school system, and fo permit no ohild within ita limita 
to grow up without + good elementary. education. 


N. B. -The nomination of candidates upon the above 


platform was postponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. 
—— ..: — ÀÓ—— MÀ r—— M Á Ó€ÀP 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand tha’ churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

A We demand that the employment of chaplains in Oon- 
gress, in Btate Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and In 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
"Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 


The above is the platform of THE Impex, so far as the 
editor із individually concerned. But по other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS K ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 
Besolosd, That we &coept the offer of the Boston IXDEX 


A MEETING of all friends of the Liberal League 
movement in Boston and vicinity will be held at 
Paine Hall, Friday evening, Dec. 14, at 7.30 o'clock. 
A full attendance is desired, and all interested will be 
welcome. 

THE FOLLOWING Executive Sub-Committee of the 
National Liberal League for the State of South Caro- 
Ипа has been duly constituted: P. W. Faller, chair- 
man, D. B. Derasure, John Janes, and W. B. Sten- 
house, all of Columbia, and A. R. Ahle, of Lex- 
ington. 

Rev, W. S. MESSNER, of Davenport, Iowa, has 
just left the Presbyterlan communion, frankly 
assigning » change of belief as the cause. His re- 
quest to have his name stricken from the rolls ap- 
pears to us to be an example of the true and most 
dignified course in such an exigency. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has written ап article for the 
Nineteenth Century in which he advances the theory 
that the so-called “‘color-blindness,” now noted ln 
exceptional instances, was oncs s common condition 
of the human race, and that the capacity to distin- 
guish colors is a comparatively recent acquisition, 

Тнк Torge Country Liberal League sn- 
nounced s Ratification Meeting at Ithaca, N. T., for 
last Monday evening, December 10; and THE INDEX 
will probably receive a report of its proceedings 
by and by. Weare informed that this League in- 
cludes twelve of the Professore of Cornell University. 

Me. ROBERT C. SPENCER, of Milwaukee, member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
League for Wisconsin, has issued a capital circalar 
for the efficlent organization of that State, suggesting 
that it is desirable to form State, Congressional, 
County, and Township Leagues, auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Libera! League.” We urge all our Wisconsin 
friends to codperate with him heartily in this excel- 
lent object. 

THE FIRST LIBERAL LEAGUE of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has declared itself auxiliary to the National 
League, and taken out a charter accordingly. Ita 
officers are—President, Robert C. Spencer; Vice- 
President, Е, B. Wolcott; Secretary, Wm. A. Boyd; 
Treasurer, Wm. P. Merrill; Executive Committee, 
Н. О. Benjamin, John Bentley, Arthur Bate, W. Н. 
Sherman, Н, Н. Oldenhags. There are thirty or 
forty Leagues in the country which have not yet 
affiliated themselves with the National League, and 
we trust they will all take this step, In order to secure 
greater Influence for the movement as a whole, 

ACCORDING to the Tribuna, "it {в stated that 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll has been challenged to a 
theological discussion in London, Dublin, or Chicago, 
by the Rev. Tresham D. Gregg, of Dablin. Mr. 
James Res, formerly United States Consul to Balfast, 
says that Dr. Gregg ia willing, if defeated in the con- 
test, to retire from his work of propagating the gos- 
pel, and to withdraw from circulation his numerous 
theological works. On the other hand, If Ingersoll is 
beaten, he must forever afterward hold his peace 
against the Christian religion, and must aleo withdraw 
from circulation his book and other antl-orthodox 
documenta." 

SreNATURES to the Religious Freedom Amend - 
mant petition have been received as fdllows since our 
last acknowledgment: from Mr. Frank Hermance, 
New Haven, Conn., on behalf of the Fres Lect- 
ure Association, 665; from Miss Philema Carkin, 
Concord, Mase., 8; from Mr, Charles A. Simpson, 
Saxonville, Mass., 42; from Mr. Franklin Goodyear, 
Cortland, N. Y., 50. Total thus far ackaowledged— 
9,651. The list received from Mr. Hermanos la the 
largest yet returned; and collectors of signatures may 
wall be encouraged in their efforts in other localities, 
when they ses what success can be won by mem in 
earnest, Why will not other liberal secloties take up 


this petition, and by division of labor multiply the 
present list of signers by many thousands ? 

THE New YORK Tribune declares editorially, in its 
issue of December 8, that “the old party of Free- 
dom” [by which it means the Republican party] is 
“still the party of the Churches and the School- 
Houses," If there had been lese church and more 
achool-honse in It, it would never have become во 
corrupt as It із to-day, But the Democratic party із 
even worse. The permanence of free popular instl- 
tutions in this country depends on the possibility of 
combining all good citizens In support of в govern- 
ment which shall know nothing of Churches,“ but 
shall make School-Houses“ the underpinning of the 
whole republic. A party which should devote itself 
to the efficient protection of equal citizen-rights, re- 
ligious as well as civil and political, to universa! pop- 
ular education, and to the honest administration of 
public affairs for the public good, is the one great 
need of American politics. If the people are incapa- 
ble of originating and sustaining such а party, they 
are incapable of continued self-government, and must 
at last submit to such masters as Fate shall impose 
upon them. з 

Tun BUREAU оғ EDUCATION at Washington fur- 
nishes to the prees the following dispatch concerning 
education In Germany: The German Workingmen’s 
Congress, held at Gera, Germany, in October last, 
unanimously reeolved to petition the government that 
the standard of popular education be considerably 
raised, and that {nstraction in all the popular and 
higher institutions of learning be made gratultous. 
The Congress also desires that the employment of 
children in factories be strictly forbidden, and the 
laws concerning the attendance of ‘Fortbildungs- 
schulen' (review schools, of three years’ duration, for 
all graduates of elementary schools who do not enter 
secondary or technical schoole) be vigorously en- 
forced. The project of a new school law for Prussia 
has been prepared by the Minister of Public Instrac- 
ton. It is belleved that the bill will pass the Land- 
tag this session. This bill changes denominational 
into undenominational schools, and makes religion 
an options] branch of instruction. The supporters of 
denominational echools petitioned the emperor not to 
sanction the bill if it passed the Landtag. The em- 
peror declared that he would not sanction this or any 
other bill tending to abolish religious training in 
schools. He deems religious training essential to s 
good education.” 

OUR MILWAUKEE friends are not inactive in the 
коой cause, as testified by the printed post-card, 
issued for a Ratification Meeting last weak and only 
just recelved here, as follows: 

Liberal League Meeting. 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 5, at half-past seven 
o’clock, In Boynton’s Lower Hall, corner Milwaukee 
and Mason Streets, in furtherance of the following 
objecta; viz. :— 

. TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHUROH AND STATE, 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution: Including the equitable taxation of 
church property, secularization of the public schools, 
а on of batarian laws, abolition of chap- 
1 es, prohibition of rende appropriations for re- 
ligious purposes, and other measures necessary to 
the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PROTECTION FoR NATIONAL Orri- 
ZENB, in their equal civil, political, and 


ous 
rights; to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitution, and ed through the United 


States courts. 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis оғ UNI- 
VEBSAL SUFFRAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: to 
be guaranteed. by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every State to maintain а 
thoroughly secularized public school system, and to 
permit no child within its limits to grow up without 
а good elemen education. 


tary 
All persons in any manner Interested in the above 
principles are invited to attend, and if favorable to 
the movement, are requested to lend it their active 
Еовквт О. Spencer, President. 
ILLIAM A. Born, Secretary, 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


T. 


President. 

FRANGIS E. ABBOT,......... . . — Beaton, Mag. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Nee O F, Albany, V. Y. 
Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL sion, Mass 
How. NATHANIEL HOLMES Bt. Lowis, Mo 
Нон. НЕМЕ I Сено 
Hz WEIGHT: Toon, Mans. 
М®.О.н,РВОТН%@НАМ.............................. New York 
Mn. WM. J. POTTER. Bedford, Mass. 

Mz. R. P. HAL vs» BOROR, 
Mr. тан PARTON........... dewiurgport s 
Hon ABRAHAM PAYNE. "Pde 08 
Ray, M.J.8AVAGE....... ..Boston, Muss 
Berna St Н . 
Мв BAMUNL L. HILL. Florence, Masi. 
Mz. E. W. NAT, H. a e Detroit, Mich. 
Ma HORACE SEAVER. kilme af tha! epe" fonce 
RAUS BENNETT Bates of he n asi, e. 
Mz MORITZ ELLINGER “easton of "Ope Nimes." Meo York: 
Mx. B. F. UNDERWOOD................ eene Thorndike, Maas. 
Av. ROBERT COLLYER......................- seen OMcago, т. 
82. BERE G INGERBOLL Рога Д. 
E. T. L. BROWN.... ........ ghamion, N. Y. 
gx. В. В. МОСОВМ1ОК............................. Frenkién, Pa. 
. nè F. W. EVANS. .......... Lebanon, V. Y. 
23. ELIZABETH THOMPSON «New Fork 
AMY РОВТ.................. Rochester, Y. Y, 
Mre. ELIZABETH OADY STAN . Tenafly, 
Mies SALLIE HOLLET................... eene Lottbwrgh, Va. 
Secretary. 
W. Н. HAMLEN............... 231 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Mise JANE P. ТІТООМВ......,......,,..142 Onder At., Boston 
‘Treasurer. 
J. A. J. WILOOX..., cene „3 Pemberion Square, Boston. 
Board of Directors. 
F. E. ABBOT, - y- H. HAMLEN. 
L. GREEN. 


J. A. J. TUDOR. 


E T Ul 
7 B B. OLARE” Wilsonville, 
Exwasox Baptier, Ni 
E. A. BLANOBARD, Portland. 
. J. В. BUSSBLL, New Market 
. N. Н. BAY WARD, Boston 
Беноа, бинте 
F. BOYDAN, Bt, Lows, 
jl W. . Lincole. 
* toe 292 * 
"Worth Carolina ec A. W. Тони, Warren. 
Preven Ауу. 
EXE. 1. 
Тезяернее....... 
Virginia... К: 
2 
a 


ата W. FERGUSON, Provo Оцу. 
WA -viccCaacesasscdlsgiedertateccceshees NORMAN 8. PORTER. 


[^ 
-.181 Warren Aven om. 
Al Washington КТИ Boston. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL LEAGUES 


То which Charters have been issued by the 
National Liberal League. 


LINOOLN, NEBSRASKA,—President, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
Dr. A. 8. von Mansfelde, 

Issued to L. W. Billingsley, D. A. Cline, А. B. von 
Mansfelde, Julius Phisterer, Joseph Wittman, W. E. 
Corsten Benj, F. Fisher, Sidney Lyons, L. Meyer, 
G. E. Cburch, and others. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS.—[Officers not reported 
issued to А. W. Cad D. 
Sample, David Prince 
W. ackman, Jennie W. Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie E. 
Hammond, and others. . 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNBYLVANIA.—Prosident, Carrie B. Kil- 
gore; Secretary, Joseph Bohrer, > 

Issued to thé President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Liberal League. 

MIBHICOTT, WIsCONSLN.—Preaident, Lauriston Damon; Sec- 
retary, Anton Braasch. 

Issued to Anton Braasch, Fred, Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr., Louis Zander, 8. Damon, Ferd. Heyroth, Louis Hey- 
roth, Fred. Zander, Fred. Halberg, Ernst Oiusen, and 
Fred. Braasch. 

CHELSEA, MAsSAORUSETTA.—President, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Secretary, J. H. W. тоому: 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal L ie. 

BSTOOKTON, CALIFORNIA,—(Üfficors not reported. 

Issued to Сря, Haas, G. О. Hyatt, F. C, Lawrence, 
A. T. Hudson, Chas, Wililams, W. F. Freeman, J. Gran- 
dike, J. Harrison, T, C. Mallon, A. F. Lochend, and 

гв, 
DENYER, COLORADO.—President, Orson Brooks; Secretary, 
ы President and behalf 
ent an on be of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 3 
Pains HALL; Boston.—President, John B. Verity; Secre- 
tary, Robert Oooper. < 

Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. Mendum, Elizur 
Baits, O: dor E. 2 yde, Robert Оор Bk 

‚Ө. oster. А e r, B. R. 
‘Urbino, Јова S. Verliy. а : 
Yorr,— dent, J. M. Jones; Secrotary, 


. С. 
Issued to J, М. Jones, O. O. Everson M. North, 
A. Е. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B. Keeler, J. J. White, 
— — Henry Gardner, Samuel Cosad, and 
BOSTOY, Massacuuserws.—Preeident, F. E, Abbot; Secre- 
m ed 1a the де t а Беті 
yi е res nt & 
the First Liberal League of Boston, Mase тын. 


Mew PHILADELPHIA, QRIO.—President, George Hiker; 
" Secretary, C. M. Rittenhouse. 

Issued to C. M, Rittenhouse, George Riker, J. С, 

ohn Arn, Philip 


Price, Daniel Torna, P. W. Himes, 
Gints, A. H. Brown, Jacob Miller, L. A. Cornet. 


OFITUBYILLE, PENHSSYLYANLA.—Preeident, William Barns- 


tary, C. M. Hayes. 
‘ EOS the’ President and Becretary on behalf of 
- the Titusville Liberal League. 

Hopson, N Dr. Levi R. Peirson; Seo- 


retary, Dr. F. O. B ' 

Issued to Levi R. Peirson, A, D. Armstrong, James B. 
Bedel, Miles C. Beach, W. K. Norris, Н. H. Armstrong, 
Sosa Johnson, Е, M. Brown, G. L. Harceron, Philip 

ewall. 

CaTrARAUCGUS Country, New YoxE.—President, H. L. 
Green; Corres popain Весге John d. 

Issned to the ent and retary on behalf of 

the Cattaraugus County Liberal Leagu 


mance, T. E. D. M. 
son, E. R. Whiting, E. E. Seam: 
K. F. P. Shepard, and others, 

BT. * Missoun.— resident, P, V. Wise; Becretary, 


Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the St. Joseph Liberal 8. 
dent, Hugh B. Brown; Sec- 


New Yous, New YORK.— 

retary, Wb A Rawson. 
Issued to T. B. Wakeman, Henry Evans, A. L. Raw- 

воп, Hugh B. Brown, E. Langerfeld, D. 8. Piamb, 0. E. 
Browning; Mrs, Eliz, Erving, Miss E. W. McAdams, 
— Langerfeld, on ебат of the Society of Hu- 
maníty. 

RoommerEB, New Yorxu.—PFresident, Мга. Amy Post; Beo- 


retary, Willet E. Post. 
Issued to Ben]. Qreegg, Мга, Ашу Post, Willet E. 
Post, Emily G. Beebe, Dr. Sherman, Mrs. Barker 
Clement Austin, Wm. Н. Gibbs, Dr. G. D. Dake, and 
others. 
Towpexrws County, New YORE.— President, Dr. John 


M 4 ur, Geo, Arnold, 
M. Е. Bishop, H. , Isaso B. W. 
Franklin, C, Gardner, W. Hutchins, and others. 

New Үовк, Nxw Yonx,—Presidont, A. L. Rawson; Secre- 


Issued to the Prestdent and Secretary on behalf of 


ome PAS . D. Stark; Secretary, Mrs. 
. B. er. 

Issued to E. D. Stark, Mrs. Louisa Southworth, B. 
White, W. A. Madison, 8. E, Adams, Daniel R. Tüden, 
W. Galen Smith, Walter F. Johnson, Thomas Jones, 
and Mrs. M. B. Ambler. 

MILWAUKEE, WISOONBIN,—President, Robert C. Spencer; 
Seoretary, William A, Boyd. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Milwaukee. 

N. B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues һауе been formed 
which have negiected to take out charters, and therefore 


are not entitled to representation.] 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


FROPOSED AS А SUBSTITUTE FOR TER 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


AETIOLS 1. 
Sorrow 1.—Neither Con 


State shall make 


iting the free 
pecial rivile — 
6, Im- 
religions body, or to 
ous bodles; or taxing the peo- 
of any Base, either directly or indirectly, for the mup- 
sect or religious body,or of any number of 
опв bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
h or of ihe press, or the right of people 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of vances 


BEOTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or oapacitiee, 
or y i-e for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered Incompetent to evidenoe in 

of law or equity, in со uence of any opinions 
he ог she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
réctly to the апррог of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not а voluntary member. 

Звоттон 3,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Torrito p manioipaitty, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri „hall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
spptopfis on, for the sup rt, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, se 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religions order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in w. religions rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

BOTION 4, mgrees shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriatelegislation. 


nor ап 


A JEWELLER in New Haven, Conn., haa a remark- 
able watch made by а forelgn watchmaker, which 
Mark Twain describes as follows: It comes nearer 
to being а human than any of mechaniam 
I ever saw before. In fact, it knows considerably 
more than the average voter. It knows the move- 
ments of the moon and keeps exact record of them; 
it tella the day of the week, the day of the month, 
and the month of the year, and will do this perpetu- 
ally; It tells the hour of the day and the minute and 
the second, and even splits the seconda Into fifths and 
marks the division by ‘stop’ hands; having two stop 
hands, It can take accurate care of two raoo-horses, 
that start not together, but one after the other; it isa 
repeater whereln the voter is suggested again and 
musically chimes the hour, the quarter, the if, the 
three-quarter hour, and also the minutes that have 
mne ol an uncompleted quarter hour,—so that a 

lind man can tell the time of day by it to the ex- 
act minute. Such 1а this extraordinary watch. It 
ciphers to admiration; I should think one could add 
another. wheel and make it read and write; еШ 
another and make it talk; amd I think one might 
take out several of the wheels that are already ір it 
and it would still be 2 more Intelligent citizen than 
some that help to govern the country. On the whole, 
I think it is entitled to vote; that із, if its вех is the 
right kind.“ к 


— — — — 

THE NEW silver quarters have the device, “In God 
We Trust," but not the half doBars, No се 
ш T asinos sum greater than 20 cas, evidentiy. 


n Science. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT BIRMINGHAM, OCTOBER 1, 1877, 
48 PRESIDENT OF THE MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 


BY PROF. JOHN W. TYNDALL. 


А. magnet attracts iron; but when we analyze the 
effect we learn that the metal ів not only attracted 
but repelled, the final approach to the pant being 
due to the difference of two unequal ап 


oppose: 
forces. Social is for the moat part те, 
by this duplex ppt action. As a gen rule, 


every advance is balanced by a partial retreat, every 
amelioration is associated more or less with deterior- 
ation. No great mechanical improvement, for ex- 
ample, is introduced for the benefit of society at 
large that does not bear hardly upon Individuals, 
Science, like other things, is в 
of this polar law, what is good for it under one as- 
pect bad for it under another. Selene de- 
mands above all things personal concentration, Ita 
home is the study of the mathematician, the quiet 
laboratory of the experimenter, and the cabinet of 
the meditative observer of Nature, Different atmos- 
pheres are required by the man of sclence, as such, 
and the man of action. The atmosphere, for exam- 
ple, which vivifies and stimulates your excellent 
representative, Мг. Chamberlain, wonld be death to 
me. There are organisms which flourish in oxygen: 
Һе із one of them, There, are also o ms which 
demand for thelr duller lives a less sir: I 
fnteraationa intercourse, the railway» the ерт, 
n on tercourse, the way, the 
and the post-office which are such undoubted ns 
to the man of action, react to some extent inj 
on the man of sclenos. Their tendenoy is to 
up that concentrativeness which, as I have said, is 
an absolute necessity to the sclentific investigator. 
The men who have most profoundly influenced the 
world from the scientific side have habitually sought 
isolation. Faraday, at a certain period of his career, 
formally renounced dining out. Darwin lives apart 
from the bustle of the world In his quiet home In 
Kent. Mayer and Joule dealt in unobtrusive retire- 
ment with the weightest scientific quealioma. None 
of these men, to my knowledge, ever became Preai- 
dents of the Midland Institute or of the British As- 
sociation. They could not fail to know that both 
potions are of honor; bat .wowld also 
ow that s positions cannot be filled without 
grave disturbance of that sequestered peace which, 
to them, ів а first condition of Intellectual life. 

There is, however, one motive power in the.world 
which по man, be he a scientific student or otherwise, 
can afford to treat with indifference, and that ls the 
cultivation of right relations with hie feliew-men, 
the performance of his duty, not аз an isolated Indi- 
vidual, but a9 member of y. Buch duty, 
requitde ` e sacriBoe of pri ease to the public 
wishes, If not to the pablie good. From this point 
of view the invitation | ed. to me more than 
once by your excellent sanior Vice-President was not 
to be declined. It was an inwtation written with 
the earnestness sald to be charaoteriatic.of s radical, 
and certainly with the courtesy characteristic of в 
gentleman. It quickened within the desire to 
meet in a cordial and brotherly spirit the wish of an 
inatitution of which not only ngham, but Eng- 
land, may well be proud, and of whose frlendliness 
to myself I had agreeable evidence ip the letters of 
Mr. Thackray Bunce. To look at his picture as a 
whole palnter requires distance, and to judge of the 
total scientific achievement of any X the stand-point 
of a succeeding age is desirable, e may, however, 
transport ourselves in idea into the future, and thus 
obtain а grasp, more or less complete, of the science 
of our time. е sometimes hear it decried and con- 
trasted to its disadvantage with the science of other 
times. Ido not think that this will be the verdict of 
posterity. I think, on the contrary, that posfarity 
will owledge that in the history of no 
higher samples of intellectual conquest, are recorded 
than those which this age has made ita own. 

One of the most salient.of these I propose, with 
your permisslon, to make the subject of our consid- 
eration during the coming hour. It ia now gener- 
ally admitted that the man of to-day ів the child and 

roduet of Incalculable antecedent time. Hie рһув- 
cal and intellectual textures have been woven for 
him during his passage through phases of hletory 
and forms of existence which lead the mind back to 
an abysmal past. One of the qualities which he has 
derived from that past is the yearning to let in the 
light of principles on the otherwise bewildering flux 
phenomena. He has been described by the Ger- 
man Lichtenberg as das rastloee Ureachenthéer,”” 
the restless, cause-seeking animal, in whom fects 
excite а kind of h to know the sources from 
which they spring. Never, I venture to say, in the 
history of the world, has this longing been more lb- 
erally responded to, both among men of science and 
the general public, during the last thirty or forty 


years. 
Isay me genaral public,“ because it is a feature 
of "a time that the man of acience no longer limita 
his labors to the pocjety pf his colleagues and his 
peers, but shares, ав far aa It ls posalble to share, 
with the world at largo the fralta of inquiry. 
celebrated Robert Boyle reg the universe as а 
machine; Mr, Carlyle Ine regarding it as a tree, 
He loves the Image of the umbrageous Igdrasil better 
than that of the Strasburg clock. A machine may 
be defined ae an organism with life and direction out- 
side; e tree may be defined as an organism with life 
-and direstion "within. In the light of these defini- 
“юра, I aloe with the couception of Carlyle, The 
order and energy of the umiverse I hold to be biher- 
ent, and not imposed from without, the expression 
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first to work their way from darkness into E 
and from twilight into day. There is no solution 
continuity in science. It is not given to any man, 
however endowed, to rise spontaneously into intel- 
lectual splendor without the parentage of antece- 
dent thought. Great discoveries grow. Here, as in 
other cases, we have first the seed, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear, the last member of the series 
imply the first, Thus, as the discovery of 
gra on with which the name of Newton ів iden- 
tified, notions more or less clear concerning it had 
entered many minds before Newton’s transcendent 
mathemati: niusa raised it to the level of a dem- 
onstration. The whole of his deductions, moreover, 
rested upon the inductions of Kepler, Newton shot 
beyond his predecessors, but his thoughts were 
rooted In their thonghts, and а just distribution of 
merit would assign to them a fair portion of the 
honor of discovery. 

Scientific theories sometimes float like rumors in 
the air before they recelve definite expression. 'The 
doom of а doctrine is often practically sealed, and the 
truth of one is often prac accepted, long prior 
to the theoretic demonstration of either the error or 
the truth. Perpetual motion, for example, was die 
carded before it was proved to be in opposition to 
natural law; and, as the connection and in- 
teraction of natural forces, prenatal intimations of 
modern discoveries and results are strewn 
scientific literature, + 

Conf ourselvea to recent times, Dr. Ingleby 
has out to me some singularly sagacious re- 
marks bearing upon this question which were pub- 
lished by an anonymous writer in 1820. Roget’s 
penetration was conspicuons in 1829. Mohr had 

, in 1837, some deep-lying truth. The writ- 

of Faraday furnish frequent illustrations of his 
found belief in the unity of Nature. I have 
Tong," he writes in 1845, held an о almost 
amounting to conviction, in common, I believe, with 
other lovers of natural knowledge, that the ,various 
forms under which the forces of matter are made 


from а metaphysical basis 
eventually the relation between heat and 
m cal work, and sought to determine it experi- 
mentaly. And here let me Any that to him who has 
only the truth at heart, and who in his dealings with 
acientific history keeps his soul unwarped by envy, 
hatred, or malice, personal or national, every fresh 
accession to historic knowledge must be welcome. 
For every new-comer of proved merit, more especially 
if that merit should have been previously overlooked, 
he makes ready room in his recognition or hls rever- 
ence. 

But no retrospect of sclentifie literature has as yet 
brought to light & claim which can sensibly affect 
tha positions accorded to two t pathfinders, 
whose names in relation to this snbject are linked in 
indissoluble association, These names are Julius 
Robert Mayer and James Prescott Joule. In his 
essay on "Circles," Mr. Emerson, if I remember 
rightly, pictured intellectual progress as rhythmic. 
At а given moment knowledge is surrounded by a 
barrier which marks its limit, It ually gathers 
clearness and strength until, by-and-by, some thinker 
of exceptional power bursts the barrier and wins s 
wider thin which thought once more in- 
trenches itself. But the in force again accu- 
mulates, the new barrier is in ite turn broken, and 
the mind finds itself surrounded by a still wider ho- 


rizon. 
Thus, according to Emerson, knowledge spreads 
by intermittent victories instead of progressing at а 


When Dr. Joule first proved that a 
weight of one pound, falling through a height of 
seven hundred and seventy-two feet, generated an 
amount of heat competent to warm a pound of water 
one d Fahrenheit, and that in vr ee weight 
во m heat exactly disap ‚ he broke an Emer- 
ў the act an amount of 
scientific energy which rapidly overran a vast domain. 
Helmholtz, Clausius, Thomson, Rankine, Regnault, 
Favre, and other illustrious names are associated 
with the conquests aince achieved and embodied In 
the great doctrine known as the Conservation of 
Energy." Thie doctrine recognizes in the material 
universe а constant sum of power made up of items 
among which the most Protean flactuations are in- 
cessantly golng on. It is as if the body of Nature 
were alive, the thrill and interchange of its energies 
resembling those of an organism. The parte of the 
‘stupendous whole shift and change, pent and 
diminish, appear and disappear, while the total of 


which аге the remains quantitatively im- 


utable, because when change occurs it 


gree 
аа — in the opposite direction. nd "a ча 

tropical ocean, converting a portion 9 
into vapor, which rises in the air and іа recondensed 
on mountain heights, returning in rivers to the ocean 
тош rm — — 4 

p to poin ere condensation begins an 
amount of heat exactly equivalent to the molecular 
work of vaporization and the mechanical work of lift- 
ing the vapor to the mountain-tops has disappeared 
from the universe, What le the gain corresponding 
to this loss? It will seem when mentioned to be ex- 
E: n pin тра of Шема, bath an inputs 

; the А tance, as 
masses an с Water which was formerly at 
the sea-level bas been lifted to а position from which 
it can fall; molecules which had been locked together 
as aliquid are now separate as vapor which can re- 
condense. After condensation gravity comes into 
effectual play, pulling the showers down upon the 
hills, and the rivers thus created through their gorges 
to the вез. Every raindrop which amites the monn- 
tain produces its definite amount of heat; every 
river in its course develops beat by the clash of its 
cataracts and the friction of ite bed. In the act of 
condensation, moreover, the molecular work of vap- 
orization ia accurately reversed. 

Compare, then, the primitive loss of solar warmth 
with the heat generated by the condensation of the 
vapor, and һу the subsequent fall of the water from 
cloud to sea. They sre mathematically equal to each 
other. No particle of vapor was formed and lifted 
without being pald for in the currency of solar heat; 
no particle returns as water to the sea without the 
exact quantitative restitution of that heat. There la 
nothing gratuitous in physical nature, no expenditure 
without equivalent gain, no without equivalent 
expenditure. With inexorable constancy the one ac- 
companies the other, leaving no nook or crevice be- 
tween them for spontaneity to mingle with the pure 
and necessary play of natural force. Has thie uni- 
formity of Natare ever been broken? The reply is, 
bero stated терий hast and gravity applies te the 

8 eat and gravity es to the 
whole of inorganic Nature, е 

Let us take an illustration from chemistry. The 
metal zinc may be burnt in oxygen, a perfectly 
definite amonnt of heat being produced by the com- 
bustion of a given weight of the metal. But zine 
may also be burnt in & liquid which contains a 
supply of oxygen,—in water, for example, It does 
not in this case produce flame or fire, but it does pro- 
duce heat which i» capable of accurate measurement. 
But the heat of sinc burnt in water falls short of 
that produced in pure oxygen, the reason being that 
to obtain its oxygen from the water the zinc must 
first dislodge the hydrogen. It is in the performance 
of this molecular work that the missing heat is ab- 
sorbed. Mix the liberated hydrogen with the оху 
and cause them to recombine, the heat developed ts 
mathematically equal to the missing heat, Thus in 
pulling the oxygen and h asunder an amount 
of heat is consumed which is accurately restored by 
theirreunion. This may be taken as prefatory toa 
few remarks upon the voltaic battery. 

It is not my design to dwell upon the technic 
features of this wonderful instrament, but aimply to 
illustrate by meens of it the further play of the 
principle of equivalence and conservation, and to 
show the varying shapes which a given amount of 
energy can assume while maintaining un 
quantitative stability. When that form of power 
which we call an electric current passes through 
Grove's battery zinc is consumed іп acidulated water, 
and in the battery we are able so to matters 
that when no current passes no zinc shall be con- 
sumed. Now the current, whatever it may be, pos- 
sesses the power of gen heat outside the 
battery. е can fuse with it Iridium, the most re- 
fractory of metals, or we can produce with it the 
— eager light, and that at any terrestrial dis- 

ce 


и wire, 
blood-heat, then to redness, and finally to a white 
heat, The heat under these circumstances generated 
in the battery by the combaation of a fixed quantity 
of zinc is no longer constant, bnt it varies inversely 
as the heat generated outside. If the outside heat 
be ntl, the inside heat is a mazimum ; 1f the external 
wire be raised to a blood-heat, the internal heat falls 
slightly short of the mazimum. If the wire be ren- 
dered red-hot, the quantity of miseing heat within 
the battery is greater, and if the external wire be 
rendered white-hot, the defect is greater still. Add 
together the internal and external heat produced by 
the combustion of а given weight of zinc, and you 
have an absolutely constant total. The heat gener- 
ated without ia so much lost within; the heat gener- 
ated within is во much lost without, the polar 
changes already adverted to coming here conspica- 
ously Into play. 

Thus, In a variety of ways, we can distribute the 
Items of a never-varying sum; but even the subtle 
agency of the electric current places no creative 
power In our hands. Instead of ng external 
heat we may cause the current to effect chemical 
decomposition at a distance from the battery. Let 
it, for Lp. Sae decompose water into oxygen and 
hydrogen. The heat generated in the battery under 
these circumstances by the combustion of a given 
weight of zinc falls short of what 16 produced when 
there is no decomposition. How far short?. The 
— admits of в perfectly exact answer. When 

oxygen and hydrogen recombine, the heat ab- 

the decomposition is accurately restored, 


and it Is exactly equal in amount to that missing In 
the battery. e may, if we like, bottle up the gases, 
carry in this form the best of the battery to the 
polaz задао, элд liberate it there, The battery, in 
, ia a hearth on which fuel is consumed; but the 
heat of the combustion, instead of being confined in 
the usual manner to the hearth itself, may be first 
liberated at the other side of the world. In m 
youth I thought an — — engine w 
veritable 


was shown to me a motion,—s 
machine, that is to say, which ed work with- 
out the expenditure of 


B Let ча. оч e — of such RE 
uppose it to am to pump w. a 
lower to a er — On examining the battery 
which works the engine we find that the zinc con- 
sumed does not yield its full amount of heat. The 

uantity of heat thus missing within is the exact 

ermal equivalent of the mechanical work performed 
without. Let the water fall to a lower level, 
it is warmed by the fall. Add the heat thus pro- 
duced to E panes by the friction, mechanical 
and magne , Of the engine, we thus obtain the 
precise amount of heat missing in the battery, All 
the effects obtained from the machine аге thus 
strictly bald for; this “payment for resulta" being, 
I would repeat, the inexorable method of Nature. 
No engine, however subtly devised, can evade this 
law of equivalence, or perform on its own account 
the est modicum of work. The machine dis- 
tributes, but it cannot create. Is the animal body, 
then, to be classed among machines? When I lift a 
weight, or throw в stone, or climb a mountain, or 
— prede d Mer E x = conscious of 
actually expend rce 

Let us look to the кы ас Аа of this force, We 
derive the muscle and fat of our bodies from what 


mus- 
orm у work. 
and the heat is in- 


sumed during this contraction have not develo in 
the aci 0 ped 


I liberate the weight, it falls to the earth, and by its 
collision generates the amount of heat miss- 
ing in the muscle. My muscular heat is thus trans- 
ferred from its local hearth to external The 
fuel is consumed 1n my body, but the heat of com- 
bustion is produced outside my body. The csse ls 
substantially the ваше as that of the voltaic battery 
when it performs external work or produces exter- 
nal heat. All this points to the conclusion that the 
force we employ in muscular exertion іа the force of 
burning fuel and not of creative will. 
гам л пеи Чам» Ве Body өм юы 
as pable of generating energy ont expendi- 
ture as the solide and liquids of the voltaic battery. 
The body, in other words, falle into the category of 
machines. We can do with the body all t we 
have already done with the battery,—heat platinum 
wires, decompose water, magnetize iron, and deflect 
а magnetic needle, The combustion of muscle may 
be made to produce all these effects, аз the combus- 
tion of sinc may be caused to produce them. By 
tamain the le of & magneto-electric machine, à 
coil wire may be caused to rotate between the 
poles of a magnet. Аз long as the two ends of the 
coil are unconnected we have simply to overcome- 
the ordinary inertia and friction of the machine in. 
turning the handle, But the moment the two ends 
of the coll are united by a thin platinum wire a sud- 
den addition of labor is thrown upon the turning 
arm. When the necessary labor is expended its 
uivalent immediately appears. The platinum wire 
lows, You can говай maintain it at а white heat, 
от етеп fuse ít. This is а very remarkable result, 
From the muscles of the arm, with a temperature of 
опе hnndred degrees, we extract the temperature of 
molten platinum, which is many thousand d . 
The miracle here is the reverse of that of the burn- 
ing bush mentioned in Genesis, There the bush 
burned but was not consumed; here the blood iw 
consumed but does not burn. The similarity of the 
action with that of the voltaic battery when it heats 
an external wire is too obvious to need pointing ont. 
When the machine is used to decompose water, the 
heat of the muscle like that of the battery, ls con- 
sumed in molecular work, fully restored when 
the gases recombine. As before, also, the trans- 
muted heat of the muscles may be bottled up, carried 
p the polar regions, and there restored to its pristine 


orm. 

The matter of the human body ls the same as that 
of the world around us, and here we find the Torcea 
of the human body Identical with those of inorganic 
nature. Just ал little as the voltaic battery la the 
anima! body a creator of force. It la an apparatus 
exquisite and effectual beyond all others in trans- 
forming and distributing the energy with which it 1s 
supplied, but it possesses no creative power. Com- 
pared with the notions {тошу entertained re- 
gredi ane play of vital force," this ів а great re- 
sult. е problem of vital dynamics has been de- 
scribed by а cempetent authority as the “grandest of 
all.“ Isubscribe to this opinion, and honor corre- 
spondingly the man who first successfully grappled 
with the E rere: Не was no pope In. thé sense of 
being infallible, but he was в man of genius whose 
work will be held In honor as long as science en- 
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dures. I have already named him in connection 
with our illustrious countryman, Dr. Joule. Other 
eminent meg took up this subject age saya dene 
independently; but all that hes been done erto 
enhances, instead of diminishing, the merits of Dr, 
Mayer. Consider the vigor of his reasoni Be- 
yond the power of gen internal heat, the ani- 
mal organism can generate heat external to itself. A 
. blackamith by hammaring can warm a nail, and a sav- 
ме by friction can heat wood to Its point of tion, 
nless, then, we abandon the physiological axiom 
that the animal body cannot create heat out of noth- 
ing, we are driven to the conclusion that it is the 
total heat, within and without, that ought to be re- 
ed as the real calorific effect of the oxidation 
within the body," Mayer, however, not only states 
the principle, but illustrates numerically the transfer 
of muscular heatto external] space, А bowler who 
imparts а velocity of thirty feet to an eight-pound 
ball coneumes In the act one-tenth of a grain of 
carbon, The heat of the muscle із here distributed 
over the track of the ball, being developed there b: 
mechanical friction. А man weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds consumes in lifting his own body 
toa helght of sight feet the heat of a grain of car- 
bon. J — from this height the heat 1s restored, 
The 8 of two ounces, four drama, twenty 
grains of carbon would place the same man on the 
summit of a mountain ten thousand feet high. In 
descending the mountsin an amount of heat equal 
to that produced by the combustion of the foregoing 
amount of carbon is restored, The muscles of a 
laborer whose weight ie one hundred and fifty pounds 
weigh sixty-four pounds, When dried they are re- 
duced to fifteen pounds, Were the oxidation corre- 
sponding to a day laborer's ordinary work exerted 
on the muscles alone, they would be wholly con- 
sumed in elghty days. Were the oxidation necessary 
to sustain the heart'a action concentrated on the 
heart iteelf, it would be consumed in eight days. 
And if we confine our attention to the two ventricles, 
their action would consume the associated museular 
tissue in three days and a half. 
With a fulness and precision of which this is but a 
Qe xut шашы Ы viu) буы We HM 
e question ca. e 
then, food In our stomachs as so much combustible 
matter. It ls first dissolved by purely chemical proc- 
esses, and the nutritive fuld is 
. Here it comes into contact with atmospheric 


y 
It not the direct action of my will? The answer is, 
the action of the will is mediate, not direct. Over 
and above the muscles the human organism ia pro- 
vided with long whitish filaments of medullary mat- 
ter, which issue from the spinal column, being con- 
nected by it on the one side with the brain, and on 
the other side losing themzelves in the muscles. 
Those filaments or cords are the nerves, which you 
know are divided into two kinde, sensor and motor, 
or, if you like the terms better, afferent and efferent 
nerves The former carry impressions from the ex- 
ternal world to the brain; the latter convey the be- 
hests of the brain to the muscles. 

Here, аз elsewhere, we find ourselves aided by the 
@agacity of Mayer, who was the first to clearly formu- 
late the part played by the nerves in the organism. 
Mayer saw that nelther nerves nor brain, nor both 
together, the energy necessary to animal 
motion; but he also saw that the nerve could lift а 
atch and open a door by which floods of energy are 

et loose. “As an engineer,“ he says with admirable 
lucidity, “by the motion of his finger in opening a 
valve or loosening a detent can liberate an amount of 
mechanical energy almost Infinite compared with its 
exciting cause, во the nerves, acting on the muscles, 
can unlock an amount of power out of all pro on 
to the work done by the nerves themselves.“ The 
nerves, асаа о Mayer, pull the er, bat the 
gunpowder which they ignite ia stored the mus- 
cles. This is the view now universally entertained. 
The qnickness of thought has passed into a proverb, 
and the notion that measurable time elapsed be- 
tween the infliction of a wound and the feeling of 
the injury would have been rejected as preposterous 
thirty years ago. Nervous impressions, notwithstsnd- 
ing the resnite of Haller, ware thought to be trans- 
tted, if not instantaneously, at all events with the 
rapidity of electricity. Hence, when Helmholtz, in 
1851, affirmed, as the result of experiment, nervous 
transmission to be & 5 sluggish process, 
very few believed him. His experimenta may now 
be made in the lecture-room. 

Sound in air moves at the rate of one thousand 
one hundred feet a second; sound In water moves at 
the rate of four thousand feet a second; light in 
ether moves at the rate of one hundred and ninety 
thousand miles à second, and electricity in free 
wires moves probably at the same rate. But the 
nerves transmit their messages at the rate of only 
seventy feet a second, a progress which in these 
quick times might well be regarded as intolerably 
slow. Your townsman, Mr. Gore, has produced by 
electrolysis a kind of antimony which exhibits an 
action strikingly analogous to that of nervous propa- 
gation. А rod of this antimony {з in such a molec- 
ular condition that when you scratch or heat one 
end of the rod the disturbance propagates itself be- 
fore your eyes to the other end, the onward march 
of the disturbance belng announced by the develop- 
ment of heat and fumes along the line of propaga- 


ponred into the. 


the nerves 


nerves, the comparison weuld be complete. 

The 1 be summed up, аз Du Bols-Rey- 
mond has a it up, by reference to the case of 
a whale struck by a їп the tall. If the ani- 
mal were. seventy feat „ ® second would elapse 
before the disturbance could reach the brain. But 
the Impression after its arrival has to diffuse Itself 
and throw the brain into the molecular condition nec- 
essary to consciousness. Then, and not till then, 
the command to the tall to defand itself is ahot 
through the motor nerves. Another second must 
elapse before the order reaches the tall, so that more 
than two seconds transpire between the infliction of 
the wound and the muscular 2 of the part 
wounded. The Interval required for the kindling of 
consciousness would probably more than sufice for 
the destruction of the brain by lightning or even by 
a rifle bullet, Before the o can arrange itself, it 
may, therefore, be destroyed, and іп such а case we 
may safely conclude that death is painless. 

[то BE OONOLUDED NEXT WEEE.) 


THE ROMAN PROGRAMME IN CANADA. 


The readers of Mr. Parkman’s Count Frontenac 
need not be told how thoroughly the Canadian gov- 
ernment was under the Papal rule In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; but it has been reserved 
Mr. Charles Lindsey, of Toronto, in the current 
North American Review, to tell us what the Ultra- 
montane movement In Canada ia at the present time, 
and his statement of facts ів an instructive com- 
mentary on the way in which Romanism deals with 
civil institutions. Canada haa for a long time been 
mes at Rome as the eldest son of the Church.“ 

е Olty of Quebec is the ud mother of sixty 
dioceses, and the province of Lower Canada is now 
меба demonstrative in its obedience to Rome, 

he man who has done the most to ore this 
Ultramontane movement has been Mgr. Ignace 
Bourget, Bishop of Montreal for thirty-six years, 
whose resignation took place in 1876, He accepted 
the new departure at me, and publicly rejoiced 
over the Papal Syllabus of 1864. е Roman Epla- 
copate in Canada have unitedly “approved every- 
thing the Pope approves, and condemned everythin 
that the Pope condemns.” With this policy, whi 
has been thoroughly indorsed at Rome, the Canadian 
2 , во far аз it belongs to the Roman Church, has 

n made the mouthplece of the Blehops, and when- 
ever it has dared to differ from them in the least 
point, the particular journal bas been quickly ex- 
tingulsbed. The spirit of this new mofement is in- 
dicated in one of Bishop Bourget’s pastoral letters. 
He says: No one is permitted to be free in hie re- 
ligious and political opinions; it ls for the Church to 
teach her children to be citizens as well as good 
Christians, by instilling into them the true principles 
of faith and morals, of which she alone ia the sole 
depository. . , . Her divine mission is to teach sover- 
eigne to govern with wisdom and subjecta to obey 
with joy." A Jesuit priest of Montreal, Father 
Braun, puts the Bishop's principle into practice in 
words like these: Protestantism la not a religion; 
Protestantism has not a single right." And the 
tenure by which Canadian Protestants hold their 
present religious liberty is whatever voting majority 
they can bring against the ignorant disciples of these 
intolerant priests, 

The strong point which Mr. Lindsay makes is the 
attempt of the Roman Catholic Episcopate of Quebec 
to control elections to the House of Commons at 
Ottawa and to the legislature of the Province of 
Quebec. As late аз 1807, the Bishop of Montreal 
taught his clergy that they should be neutral In all 

uestions which did not involve religious privileges. 

en as late as 1871, the Bishops hed not agreed upon 
any conmon plan for the control of the elections. 
Bnt this policy was distinctly ch In September, 
1875, by the joint letter of elght Bishops, who 
claimed for the clergy nothing Jess than the absolute 
direction of political elections, and this letter has 
furnished the basis of an entirely new programme. 
The letter has been three times approved at Rome, 
the third time by the Pope himself; and when the 
Roman Catholic laity remonstrated, the Préfet of 
the Propaganda assured Bishop Lafleche that the 
doctrine contained in 16 was perfectly sound and 
conformable to the teachings of the Holy See." 
The only result of the appeal to Rome was that the 
Bishop of Three Rivere had the happiness of bring- 
ing back with him to Canada в special brief from the 
Pope, dated Dec. 18, 1876, which gave a complete 
victory to the Ultramontanes. It ia nothing but the 
aame contest of the civil and ecclesiastical authority 
over again which prevented the development of 
Canada in the reign of Louis XIV., with the differ- 
ence that the Pope, and not the Grand Monarch, is 
the arbiter of affairs, 

When the priests attempted to put their instruc- 
tions into practice, they made themselves liable to 
the ch of having used undue infiuence at elec- 
tions, 1878, the election in Charlevoix County 
was contested, and finally set aside, on account of 
the clerical intimidation of the voters. The Judge 
before whom the case was tried took the ground that, 
voting being & moral act, the conduct of the voter, 
comes under the canon law of Rome, and sustained 
the priests in their threats against the people; but 
when the case was carried to the Supreme Court, it 
was easily shown by the Judges that on the princi- 
ples of common law and on the construction of the 
statute, of which we entertain no doubt, we cannot 
fora moment doubt that it is our duty to declare 
that undue spiritual influence is prohibited by the 
statute," It was shown in the court that the clergy 


had threatened to withhold the sacraments from the 
voted for the clerical candidate, 

dates were pledged beforehand to 

the Roman ро} One witness said: “My religious 

belef as a — — = thoes war UM in opposi: 

religion pastors go to hell w 

“I was afraid,” said another witness, “if 


cording to their consciences enlightened by the in- 


case was brought before the Supreme Court, it was 
во clear that a eral aystem of intimidation had 
been practiced that the election was declared vold. 
This court in epee agg settles the law by 
its decisions, and accordingly it is the special * 
of hatred on the part of Roman ecclesiastics. 
ваше у, аре: аз to clerical {ntimidation was pro- 
nounced other Canadian courts, but the Bishops 
endeavored to intimidate the Judges in at least one 
case, by insisting that Catholic Judges cannot in 
conscience admin such laws as control ved pania- 
mentary elections of Quebec, and have pl euch 
Jud аз are Romanists in а position of difficulty. 
The Bishop of Rimouski dared to press this pe ot 
conscience, and to defend his priests for their politi- 
cal interference, and Mr. L. y wisely says that 
“И a single Bishop haa already embarrassed the 
highest court in the country, the united episcopate 
will no doubt hope to achieve a more signal triumph 
in the future.“ The result is, that the issue raised 
between the ecclesiastical and civil powers has de- 
veloped Into an open rupture. The Bishops, on the 
one d, supported by Plus IX., claim the right to 
direct the clergy to use spiritual censures to compel 
electors to vote against thelr own wishes; and, on 
the other hand, the civil law, interpreted by a court 
from which there is no appeal, says that elections 
carried by such undue influence are null and void. 
Bome slight modification of the position of the 
Bishops has been made by a new joint letter, read in 
the Canadian churches Oct. 21, in which they dis- 
claim the intention of invading the domain of politi- 
cal parties; but the ral still clalms that the 
Church is superior to State, and the Roman popu- 
lation, one-fourth of whom can neither read not 
write, are still rstricken by the violent denun- 
ciations of their р e 

The «ичо ner. is — — 1 
across the er, what may 
ourselves when the Roman Catholics morer nagian 
can outvote the Protestants. The position of equal 
liberty to all, which je the Protestant maxim, means 
rank heresy to an Ultramontane, and political liberty 
is no safer in the hands of Roman Catholics here 
than it is in Canada. Is is rare that the mask of 
Romanism is so thoroughly taken off as it has bean 
in thg Canadian Provinces; and yet many — 
instances of clerical influence on the part of 
priests over their flocks, before election, are familiar 
to our readers in cities and larger towns. The end 
is not yet in the United States, and the t con- 
flict in Canada is an instructive foretaste of the 
spirit in which modern Romaniam meets the liberties 
qe by republican institutions, — еш York Times, 

ov. 26. 


—— et ——————— 
OHRBISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


In 1857 the mutinies broke out. The movement 
waa at firet prie as a mere military revolt. It 
was soon percelved, by those at lesst who like myself 
were thrown among the native population, to a 
national rising, and a rising against us not so much 
as English as Christians. ere was a universal im- 
pression among all classes, both educated and Igno- 
rant, Hindu and Mohammedan, that our govern- 
ment Intended thelr conversion to Christianity. Аз 
the ЖЛ government had from the commence- 
ment of Ita rule not only itself abstalned from any 
Interference with the native rellgion, but had dia- 
couraged, at first actively, and later passively, the 
efforta of the misslonaries,—that such a belief, so 

osed to the truth, should have arisen, is from 

nglish point of view, very surprising, It may be 
accounted for, but the explanation would carry me 
from my subject, "The belief, from whatever cause 
it had arisen, was universal, and sufficiently strong 
to unite in common hostility to Christianity and 
Christians both the Hindus and the Mohammedans, 
a union which had hitherto been regarded as impos- 
sible. Christians, of whatever race or color, native 
as well as English, were equally obnoxious, and, 
when found, equally murdered. Toward the con- 
clusion of the mutiny a very remarkable change of 
feeling was in many places exhibited. Our destrue- 
tion had seemed so complete that our sudden re- 
covery appeared to the natives, ignorant as they were 
of our unseen resources, to be miraculous. They 
thought like the heathen of old, that the Lord of 
hosts, the God of battles, the powers that then gov- 
erned the affairs of men, were on our side; that our 
dominion was ordained of high, and should be sub- 
mitted to. The Hindu mind is susceptible of snch 
impressions; they are in harmony with the spirit of 
ita religion. There arose among many of the Hin- 
dus a desire to embrace Christianity,—to adore that 
dod who was now тарт ом Had ipei Joss 
encouragement, large ons of the &- 
tion would have embraced Christianity ; bat tt did 
not, and it died out. With the complete restoration 
of order and the return to former conditione of — 
the enthusiasm which had excited it subsided, 
the opportunity was lost forever. The suppression 
of tbe mutinles was followed by great changes, The 
rule of the East India Company was abolished and 
India ht under the direct control of the Crown. 
The immediate effect of the change was little. In 
Indis, except in name, it was mot perceptible, but 


previously done, the commencement of a new era. It 
Was the firet of a series of changes that have entirely 
altered European society in India, a result partiy, pute 
haps principally, due to its having been at! by 
the development ofthe rallway system. The changes 
have to some extent affected the natives. They 
move more, they read more, they know more, they 
think mote. Among the richer and edncated classes 
the ideas of modern Europe have penetrated their 
tone of thought, and to some slight extent their hab- 
its of life have been modified by them. The number 
of Christians has tly increased, but the Increase 
is confined to the Europeans. There are more Eng- 
lsh soldiers, more English officials, more English 
traders, and the railways have introduced English 
artisans, and — аз an indirect effect, also 
another class, formerly unknown, European vagrants 
whose numbers, degraded condition, and occasional 
atrocities have at length compelled the interference 
of the government for their repression, as a source of 
litical danger. But among the native population 
hristianity has made no progress. There are more 
missions, more missionaries, more money spent in 
the work of propagating the gospel, and not less zeal 
displayed, but there have been no am eg re: 
sults. There are nọ converts, The gospel has been 
preathed far and wide, but it bas met with no ac- 
ceptance, nor, save to the missionary mind, which 
* hopes against hope, are there any indications that it 
do so; rather the contrary. Among the Mo- 
hammedans generally, and among certain classes of 
the Hindus, there has arisen of late years a religious 
revival, the effect of which is hoatile to Ohristianity. 
In place of an indifferent or defensive attitude one 
of aggression has been substituted, Of their present 
fallure to make converts no men аге more conscious 
than the missionaries themselves, but they do not on 
that account conelder that their labors have been un- 
productive. Some among them think they can per- 
celve some mental movement among thé natives, 
which they regard as а forerunner of their accept- 
ance of Christianity. Others who do not perceive 
such movement, or who like myself differently inter- 
pret it, are content with knowing that they have 
scattered the good seed "thrown the bread of life on 
the waters," and await with a simple faith that time 
when God shall cause the seed to germinate, the 
bread to return. But the future ів a matter of spec- 
ulation; we can speak with confidence only of the 
rn The present failure of the missionaries is 
disputable. To what is this failure to be at- 
tributed ?— Fraser's Magazine, 


SECTARIAN EDUCATION. 

Our Roman Catholic friends object to the public 
schools as *'godless" ; theirs we are left to infer are 
godly. In their achoola the y are noutished 
with pure doctrine, are guarded from error, and 
tanght the lessons of duty and charity, So confident 
are American Catholics of the superiority of their 
educational system that they have made every ровві- 
ble effort to secure for it the ald of the public funds. 
Hers and there, as in Minnesota, they have obtained 
the control of district schools, aud have supplied 
them with their own text-books, Fortunately a text- 
book is occasionally issued which discloses the spirit 
of their teaching without disguise. Such a one has 
lately come under our notice, which has appeared 
not in far-off Minnesota, but of all States in the 
Union, in Maryland, where it ia claimed the Church 
illustrated ita tolerant spirit in the early legislation of 
the colony. The volume [s one of а series entitled, 
Familiar Explanation of Christian Docirine, adapted 
for the Family and more advanced Students in Catho- 
Uc Schools and Colleges, published in 1875 by Kreu- 
тег Brothers, Baltimore, and sanctioned by Arch- 
bishop Bayley. Lesson ХІІ. Is called, No Salvation 
Outside of the Roman Catholic Church." The 
questions and answers run thus :— 

Question, “Since the Roman Catholic Charch 
alone is the trae Church of Jesus Christ, can any 
one who dies outside of the Church be saved?“ An- 
тоет. "He cannot." 

Question. “Did Jesus Christ himself, assure us 
most solemply, and in worda, that no one can 
be saved but of the Catholic Church?" Answer. 
“He did when He said to His Apostles, ‘Go and 
teach all nations, etc, 

5 “What do the fathers of the Church 
say about the salvation of those who die out of the 
Catholic Church?" Answer. They all, without 
exception, pronounce them infalllbly lost forever." 

A little farther on may be found the following :— 

Question. Are there any other reasons to show 
that heretics or Protestanta who die out of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are not saved?" Answer. 
„There are several. They cannot be saved, because, 
1. They have no divine falth. 2. They make a liar 
of Jesus Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and of the Apos- 
tles. 3. They have no faith in Jesus Christ 4. 
They fell away from the true Church of Christ. 5. 
They are too proud to submit to the Pope, the Vicar 
of Christ. 6. They cannot perform any good works 
whereby they can obtain heaven. 7. They do not 
recalva the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 8, They 
die in their sins. 9. They ridicule and blaspheme 
the mother of God and His saints. 10, They slander 
the spouse of Jesus Christ—the Catholic Church.” 

» page 9T:— 

n. "Now, do you think God the Father 
will admit into heaven those who thus make liars of 
His Son Jesus Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Apostles?” Answer. “No; He will let them have 
their portion with Lucifer in hell, who first rebelled 
against Christ, and who is the father of llars,” 

Question. Have Protestants any faith in Christ?” 


never liyad such a Christ as they imagine and believe 


Question. ‘Іп what kind of a Christ do they be- 
leve?" Answer. In such & one of whom they 
can make a llar,” atc. 

Question. “Will such a faith in such a Christ save 
Protestants?" Answer. ‘‘No sensible man will as- 
dert such an absurdity.” 

Question. What will Christ say to them on the 
day of judgment?” Answer. ‘‘I know you not, 
because you never knew me." 

Again, page 104:— 

Question. Are Protestants willing to confess 
their sins to a Catholic bishop or priest, who alone 
has power from Christ to forgive sins? ‘Whose sina 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven chem.“ An- 
gwer. No, for they generally have an utter aversion 
to confession, and therefore their sins will not be 
forgiven throughout all eternity." 

Question. What follows from this?" Answer. 
“That they die in their Ains, and are damned.“ 

These are the lessons instilled by Catholic teachers 
in the minds of American youth. A Protestant girl 
goes to one of the famous Catholic academies of 

aryland, and soon learns of her parents, brothers, 
and sisters that the Christ in whom they believe is 
no true Christ, and that they will all „die in their 
sins, and be damned." This is not the teaching of 
an obscure priest, but of Archbishop Bayley, who is 
nest to the American cardinal in churchly dignity. 
A Catholic school worms ont of the public treasury 
an appropriation, and thie ls the faith to the bulld- 
ing р of which the money ів applied. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Convention of Georgia, whose atten- 
tion was called to thie doctrinal teaching by Bishop 
Beckwith, resolved that it should be read, for warn- 
ing, to all the congregations of the diocese, The 
bishop has done a valuable public service, and we 
here give these facts, brought forward by him, the 
benefit of a still wider circulation. We are eure our 
readers will with us in the opinion that schoole 
in which such lessons are taught are schools to be 
shunned by all right-minded Americans, and that 
the Church which sanctions them by an archieptaco- 
pal imprimatur is not entitled to be the — of 
the American people.— Harper's Weekly. 


VETOING A PAPAL ELECTION. 


We ed M fact Pa M day, that m M 2 
requiring the lapse o ays between the death o 
a pope and the summoning of the conclave of cardi- 
nals for the election of a successor, had been arbi- 
trarily set aside, во that the college can be convened 
within twenty-four hours after the death and before 
it 1s officially or credibly announced that the pope is 
dead, The object of this change ts to give the pa- 
pists an opportunity to defeat those powers who may 
wish to veto or circumvent the election of a distaste- 
ful candidate, and also, so that the Italian cardinals, 
who live within twenty-four hours’ ride of Rome, can 
come together and elect a successor without the let 
or hindrance of the powers. That it may be seen 
how the veto powers may thus be defeated, read the 
following from Macmillan’s Magazine. 

When cardinals conspire to carry a man upon 
whom they have set their hearts, they do not resort 
to clumsy and transparent tricks, They try bold and 
ingenious plans. The imperial veto, for instance, 
has often been turned to account to clear the way 
for & man who, if proposed at once, would not have 
the slightest chance for election. А man is put up 
who ів known to be obnoxious to one of the powers, 
He receives within m few of the requisite number of 
votes, and is at once blackballed by, say, the Aus- 
trian representative. Another candidate, obnoxious 
to France or Spain, is then put up, voted for, appar- 
ently, with great spirit, and vetoed by a French or 
Spanish cardinal; and the course is thus cleared for 
the nomination of the man whom the majority of the 
conclave have set thelr hearts upon electing, and who 
has till now, therefore, been kept ln the background. 
The veto can be exercised but once, and the object of 
these manceuvres is to draw the sword from its sheath. 
France in 1823, wished to keep Leo XII. out of the 
papel chair; but a veto, if it is to be recognized by 
the conclave, must be put in before the canonical 
majority has been attained, and the acratators, know- 
ing the intention of the French cardinale, and know- 
ing also how the majority of the cardinals intended 
to vote, counted in Leo with such adroitness that he 
was pm before the representatives of the veto power 
could open their mouths to protest. Innocent X. 
was elected with a French exclusion over hls head. 
Clement VIII. was excluded in three conclaves by 
the Spanish veto, and yet elected after all, and, to 
make his triumph complete, elected over the head of 
the Spanish nominee, Cardinal Santorio, the Span- 
ish candidate, had, upon р , the necessary ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the college. His election was 
apparently secure. His friends carried him in tri- 
umph from his cel! to the Pauline chapel to receive 
the adoration of the cardinals. The conclavlsts plun- 
dered his cell. The pope-elect graciously forgave all 
his enemies, and selected as hia title that of Clement 
VIII. But his opponents, although in a minority, 
and apparently in a hopeless minority, detected at 
the last moment signs of a weakness In the ranks of 
the victorious party; and meeting in the Sistine 
chapel, one of the boldest of the Roman nobles, Car- 
dinal Colonna, rose, and іп а voice like Jove, de- 
clared: God will not have Sanseverina, neither will 
Ascanio Colonna.’ These bold words of Colonna 
turned the scale, and when the votes came to be 
counted the cardinal of Sanseverina instead of hav- 
ing thirty-six votes had only thirty, and Cardinal 
Aldobrandino, although only put up за а supernu- 
merary candidate, became pope, and to emphasize 
his victory over the Spaniard, took the title which 
Sanseverina had claimed aa his own,—that of Clement 
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formed, as the opening of the overland route bad 


VIII. It reqaires boldness and address to carry в 
candidate In the face of a veto and of a majority like 
this; but if the man fs popular with the college the 
wit of twenty Italiana pitted against that of one 
generally ends In the defeat of the veto and er 


Hence, if the Austrian, French, and German rep- 
resentatives can be kept out of the college, it is evi- 
dent that the designa of the ultramontanes must be 
consummated. Perhaps the powers, however, with 
common sagaclty, have their agents in Rome, now, to 
assert thelr righta Immediately upon the death of 
Pius IX.— Ro Democrat and Chronicle, 


SHAKSPEABE AND THE QUEEN,—There is a story 
afloat in the newspapers which la worth repeating. 
According to tradition Shakspeare played the part of 
а king with a peculiar grace and majesty. One day 
when the queen was in the theatre, Shakespeare mim- 
icked royalty so well that Elizabeth, who was always 
ready to have а little fun, whiapered to her ladies 
that she would try if she could not turn this pre- 
tended monarch into an awkward fellow enough at & 
moment’s warning. Accordingly at a criti point 
In the scene, the queen (who was eltting just over 
the в which was then held to be the place of 
honor) let her handkerchief drop at the feet of Shak- 
que Her mlachlevous Majesty expected to zee 
the actor start and redden and lose hie cue. Instead’ 
of that he finished hie speech with all his nsnal 
power, and without seeming to notice the handker- 
chief. Then, stooping and picking it up, he gave it, 
back to the queen with a bow, in which there was In- 
describable mixture of dignity and homage, saying, ва 
he did so, these words to his train of stage courtiers : 


“But ere we to horse and ride awa: 
Let us ги our sister's handkerchíef.'' 


Poetry. 


THE GODS, 


When, oped the portals of a temple proud, 

The Priest drove far the awe and vulgar crowd, 
The oninitiated standing hushed around 

Within the untilled, consecrated ground. 

As if, forsooth, their eyes profane might see 

A radiant glimpse of Present Deity! 


Seclusion із the shield of gods of earth 
And heaven; the oommon eye, 
Admitted, mars their deity. 


Shrines, holies, penetrated with a cloud, 

Of mystic incense godhead ever shrond, 

The deities celestial ne'er were seen, 

The Priesta' taboo and menace intervene,— 
Their earthly worshippers must kiss the dust, 
And from the Hierarch take his gods on trust. 


When eyes profane investigate the shrine, 
Silence and vacancy alone are there; 

The gods dissolved have melted into air, 
For stupid Awe alone sees forma divine. 


[For Тыв INDEX.) 


B, W. BALL, 
— Oo —_—_—_—————— 
[For Tun INDET. 
GoD. : 


What need 1s there of any printed book 
To tell of God, when we have eyes to look? 


What need із there to tell us be із wise? 
His work defineth wisdom to our eyes. 


‘What need is there to tell us he is great, 
Since wo have bowed во often to his fate? 


What need is there to teli ns he is good, 
While our young mouths are tasting of his food ? 


What need ів there to tell us he is near? 
Have we not felt him with a longing fear? 


What need is there to tell us he Is far? 
Osn we not trace him in the distant atar? 


Of all that breathe, is there one man во wise 
To know what is not patent to ‘all eyes? 


НАВУЕҮ HOWARD, 
—————— 
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A CAED., 


The Committee on the better establishment of TRE 
INDEX, appointed at а meeting of its subscribers and 
friends last May, wish to enlist all the assistance they 
can to lay Its claims before every liberal man and 
woman in our country. They bave prepared a cir- 
cular setting forth the method, motives, and objecta 
of thelr action, and wish the names of all who аге 
willing to assist them in placing it where it will do 
good. Please address the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Elizur Wright, P. О. Box 109, Boston, Mass." 

———— ———— 2 -——— 


ANNOUNCEMENT: CLUB TERMS, 


Until January 1, 1879, Taz IX D RX will be sent for 
a year to clubs of five or more NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
on receipt of $2,20 each, in advance, Instead of $3,29, 
the regular cost of subscription. This is an excellent 
chance for all our friends to join in a vigorous effort 
to increase the circulation of the most earnestly rad- 
ical journal in the United States, and thereby to ad- 
vance the common cause, It is only just to show 
due public appreciation of the efforts of its friends, 
and we shal! therefore (unless explicitly requested to 
the contrary) publish the names of all who send na 
cluba under the arrangement, with the number of 
new subscribers obtained by each. Shall there not 
bea little generous emulation to help forward the 
struggling cause of religious freedom ? 

Е. E. Аввот, Editor. 


— — 

WE HAVE already noticed Rear-Admiral Maxse’s 
lecture against “Woman Suffrage“ in these columns. 
It challenges the attention of all who wish to form a 
dispassionate opinion on that subject, no matter how 
fully persuaded they may now be In their own minds; 
for it ів terse, direct, strong, and not to ба dismissed 
with a supercillous shrug of the shoulders, For 
Admiral Махве himself we entertain the highest re- 
spect, both as a thinker, a writer, and а man; and 
although we differ from him in the general conclu- 
sion, we believe he has told no little truth in these 
honest pages of his which woman-suffragists hurt 
thelr own cause by evading. One of these days we 
may state the reasons here why we have failed to be 
convinced by Admiral Maxse's vigorous paper; but 
meanwhile, since he offers it to the American public 
through THE INDEX, desiring his arguments to be 
thoroughly canvassed on this aide of the water, we 
hope that Ше little book, advertised on опг last page, 
will find wide reading and close examination. 

THE QUESTION of equal religions rights, as between 
thelsts and atheists, threatens to introduce division 
and discord among Freemasons. In our issue of 
November 1, it was stated that the constitution of 
French Freemagonry had been changed by expunging 
the requirement in its members and candidates of s 
belief in Deity. This action has led to the unanl- 
mous adoption of the following resolution by the 
grand lodge of Freemasons in Ireland: Whereas, 
the grand lodge of Ireland haa recelved official notifi- 
cation that the grand orient of France has altered the 
first article of ita constitution from its previous form, 
and omitted therefrom, as one of its fundamental 
principles, belief in tbe existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul, the grand lodge of Ireland 
hereby resolves that the grand orient of France hav- 
ing, by such alteration, rendered admissible as mem- 
bers of lodges within На jurisdiction persons who do 
not believe in the existence of a personal Deity, has 
thereby caused a breach In the foundation of ancient 
masonry, and acted in violation of the first great prin- 
ciple of the order: therefore, the grand lodge of Ire- 
land hereby declares that it cannot continue to recog- 
nize the grand orlent of France as а masonic body, 
and it hereby directa all lodges working under the 
Irish Constitution to decline receiving as masons any 
person halling from the grand orient of France, or 
from any subordinate lodge under ita jurisdiction." 


А TEST CASE OF EQUAL HIGHTS. 


Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, of Peoria, Illinois, 
haa risen within the past year or two to great proml- 
nence In this country аз an orator on the political 
“stamp” and the lecture platform. Brilliant, imagi- 
native, witty, and Independent, he has the art of cap- 
Uvating mixed popular audiences to a quite unprece- 
dented degree; and, were It not for his somewhat au- 
dacious “‘infidelity,’’ there can be no doubt that he 
would have been fairly buried beneath the bouquets 
of his admirers. 

But the Evangelical believers of the land have not 
yet learned the lesson of equal rights. Mistaking 
thelr efficlent organization for numerical superiority 
(which Їз by no means assured to them), they have 
ralsed a hae-and-cry against Colonel Ingersoll which 
may yet react upon them in a way they little expect. 
There are more who sympathize with him than the 
Churches like to admit; the question Is not yet poal- 
tively decided where the majority lies; and any at- 
tempt at proscription may possibly end in irremedi- 
able damage to the prestige of Orthodoxy. 

Without pretending toa knowledge on this point 
which we do not possess, we wish to allude to two re- 
cent manifestations of Orthodox Insolence, with ref- 
erence to Colonel Ingersoll, which illustrate the pain- 
fully degraded position in American society which 
Uderale аз a class are content to occupy. Their 
equal rights are not only denied, but loudly and pub- 
licly scoffed nt; and they receive thla treatment with 
all the submissiveness of the man who, smitten on 
one cheek, turns the other meekly for a repetition of 
the Insult, If Christians had в real respect for their 
own gospel, this mild and cowed demeanor would 
extort thelr admiration and applause, for it ia the 
very conduct which is prescribed in the Sermon on 
the Mount," and which they hear inculcated theo- 
retically from all thelr own pulpits. As а matter of 
fact, however, Christians practically disregard their 
own impracticable ethics, and feel the same hearty 
contempt for those who neglect to vindicate their 
rights which is felt by the unregenerate. Equal 
rights in religion will never be established till those 
to whom they are denied show the very un-Christian 
but wholly indispensable temper which refuses to 
submit passively to oppression. Every enlargement 
of public liberty has been won by the stubborn old 
Anglo-Saxon spirit that resents and resista the spirit 
of despotism; and freethinkera, until they learn this 
stern lesson of resistance to the haughty and domi- 
neering power which now imposes on them the most 
humiliating dleabllitles, must make up their minds 
to endure as best they can the insults which follow 
in the wake of their own supineness, 

The first of the two cases we allude to ls that of the 
Berlin Mission, in connection with which Colonel 
Ingersoll’s name has been prominently mentioned. 
Read a few of the press-notices which have chanced 
to fall under our eye. 

A Washington dispatch to the Chicago Times early 
in November said ;— 


“Bob Ingersoll is here, walting to be summoned to 
the State Department and sent to Berlin as Minister. 
There has been the usual amount of lying about this 
eres as about all others of -y importance, 
A Peoria friend of Ingersoll telegraphs here privately 
that Ingersoll told him before he left Illinois that he 
was to have this mission. When I ll arrived 
here, he was informed by several of the Illinois dele- 
gation that they had recommended him for the Ger- 
man mission, but aa yet it has not been offered him. 
Не has not received a word from the State Depart- 
ment on the subject. Secretary Evarts is represented 
as having sald to Senator Oglesby and several Con- 
gressmen that the President Intended to give the 
mission to some Illinols man, and asked for any sug- 
gestlon the del ou might wish to make. con- 
sultation was held among the members, and *hey de- 
cided to suggest Colonel Ingersoll as a man for 
that office. There ls no doubt that the delegation in 
Congress would like to see Colonel Ingersoll ap 
polnted; but a majority of them are opposed to mak- 
ing a forma! recommendation with the case of Penn- 
sylvania before them. Secretary Evarta was accord- 
Ingly notified that, while the delegation һай no name 
to present formally, they were of the opinion that 
Ingersoll's nomination would be very acceptable if 
the President were disposed to appoint him. These 
facts were communicated to Colonel Ingersoll at 
Peoria, by telegraph by а Congressman, and from the 
report grew the rumor that Ingersoll had received the 
appointment. Colonel Ingersoll says that, should he 
be appointed, he would accept; but he does not wish 
to put himself in the attitude of seeking the place." 

On this report the New York correspondent of the 
Montreal Witness expressed the following flattering 
opinion :— 

“There is an ominous report this morning that 
Colonel Bob Ingersoll, the blatant and offensive 
&thelst lecturer and writer, la offered the mission to 
uean by hia old friend, President Hayes. That 
Ingersoll was invited to dine on Bunday at the White 
House almost immediately after Hayes took poeses- 


slon of it was regarded as an evil omen, as also his 
prominence ín electioneering for the Republican 


party. The recent announcement made by him that 
he was going to reside in Washington Indicated that 
he was going to follow the Prealdent like an evil gen- 
ius, and perhaps it was a desire to get rid of this dis- 
tressing proximity that induced the offer of an im- 
rtant forelgn mission, if it has really been made. 
Sut M npe я * * whoin, rema 
public to the deep, deep 0 repre- 
sented In the — Empire by a clever, loud, con- 
temptuous scoffer at the Christian religion and the 
Bible! We may hope that If such an Intensely fool- 
jah, and, I might say, criminal nomination is 
the Senate will not confirm it. But the traditio: 
policy to exclude religion from politics may land the 
nation in even such a deep disgrace as this. Cer- 
tainly no politician would venture to place oppos: 
tion to Ingersoll on the ground that he із an atheist.” 

The Boston Congregationalist declared itself om 
the queation as follows:— 

In our humble opinion, Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll ia one of the last men to be * to an 
such representative » position as that of Uni 
States Minister to Germany. We should be happy 
to see his nomination emphatically rejected, е 
say this on other than merely ous grounds, 
though those ohght to rule him out.“ 

The Jacksonville (Illinois) Journal, if more polite, * 
waa equally explicit :— 

“Тһе President has lefí the matter of selecting 
the representative of the United States at Berlin'e 
court to the Illinois delegation ín Congress, It is 
said that they are about equally divided between 
Hon. Jehu Baker and Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Recognizing the scholarly attainments, the political 
experience, the eloquence, and the party service of 
both these distinguished statesmen, we hope the 
avowed atheistical principles of the latter will mili- 
tate against his appointment as the representative of 
our Christian nation," 

The Boston Post fell into line as follows :— 

“The religious community rises as one man to de- 
mand that he shal! not be sent to Berlin to represent 
a Christian people.” 

Of course, the Brooklyn Catholic Review was 
bound to be a little more complimentary than any 
Protestant paper :— 

“The country has been threatened with а great 
disgrace, but it now ap that we are to be saved 
from this ignominy, It was reported, and general! 
belleved, that the notorious infidel, ‘Colonel Bo 
Ingersoll, had been offered the German mission by 
President Hayes. Thle would be rather worse than 
it would be for Queen Victoris to send Charles Brad- 
laugh to re t her government at some foreign 
court; for Bradlaugh, bad as he le, has the education 
and the manners of a gentleman; while Ingersoll is 
as coarse and ignorant as he 1а profane and vicious, 
There might have been a certain appositeness in 
sending Ingersoll to meet Bismarck; but the great 
Chancellor is no longer supreme at Berlin, and our 
Ilinols raffian would be sadly out of place in a 
court where at least the decencies of life are still ob- 
served. But the story now is that the appointment 
is not to be made. While it was supposed to be 
probable, however, we did not observe in the secalar 
press апу objections to lt on the ground of the athe- 
lem and vulgar profanity of the man. When it sults 
the purpom of the secular press, It asserta that thie is 
‘a Christian country.“ The assertion ia true only as 
far as itis true that this le a Catholic country. The 
Christianity that exists here outside of the visible or 
invisible pale of the Catholic Church is not worth 
talking about.“ 

And so on, It need not be sald that we should 
never dream of asking the appolutment of any man 
to public office on tha ground that he [s a disbeliever 
in the Christian religion, which would be exactly as 
wrong In principle as to ask an appointment on the 
ground of belief in It; though we should like to ses 
the principle fally and practically recognized that 
such disbelief ls no bar to office in this country, 
But the fact is evident to all who do not wilfully 
shat their eyes to it that no man who ів prominent 
for his outepoken “Infidelity” (so-called) can to-day 
enter political life in any other capacity than that 
of в cat's-paw to pull Christian chestnuts out of the 
fire—his services gladly made use of, bnt himself 
treated with {ll-concealed scorn. The Christian 
Church claims proprietary interests in the State to 
the extent of belng scandalized, If any known and 
prominent non-Christian ventures to claim equal 
rights with Christians in the matter of office-holding. 

The other case alluded to їз that of some lectures 
which Colonel Ingersoll recently delivered in Utica 
and in Albany. In the latter city, especially, his 
lecture created a veritable “tempest in a teapot.” 
One of our Albany subscribers (to whom we return 
cordial thanks for numerous clippings from the local 
press, some of which were racy in the extreme) 
wrote as follows under date of November 27: “Ev- 
erybody appeared to be delighted,—in fact, wildly 
entbuslaatic,—at hearing traths told which they had, 
no doubt, often thought, but were unaccustomed to 
hear plainly and honestly told. The Orthodox, of 
whom there were many, did not seem to know they 
had listened to anything sinfal, until afterward во 
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informed by their spiritus] leaders, who sent to the 
Young Men's Association, under whose auspices the 
lecture was given, the card a printed copy of which 
I enclose... . One probable outcome of the affair 
will be an invitation extended to Colonel Ingersoll 
to address our citizens again within a few weeks." 

The Executive Committee of the Young Men's 
Association, however, scared by the Orthodox clamor, 
published the following preamble and resolution in 
the Albany Times of November 23:— 


“WHEREAS, In в public lecture delivered under 
the auspices of this Association, Nov. 15, 1877, Col. 
Robert Ө. Ingersoll made a violent and unwarrant- 
able attack upon the religious belief of a large por- 
tion of this community, thereby alienating the 
friends of the Association and bringing its manage- 
ment under criticism; therefore 

“Resolved, That while the Young Men's Associa- 
tion does not indorse the sentiments of its lecturers 
and does not hold itself responsible for thelr utter- 
ances, and while it maintains the broad right of free- 
dom of opinion and of speech, it nevertheless re- 

в the lecture of Colonel Ingersoll as a violation of 

confidence reposed in him by the lecture com- 
mittee. In the judgment of this committee no lect- 
urer has a right to present, on the lyceum platform, 
extreme partisan views on any subject upon which 
the community ів divided; still less has he the priv- 
Пере of Indulging lu bitter denunclatlon of the moet 
cherished and sacred bellefe of the great majority of 
his audience. This board of managers highly appre- 
ciate the liberal patronage extended to the Associa- 
tion by this community, and in the future entertaln- 
ments which it offers to the public will endeavor to 
please ita friends while giving occasion of offence to 
none. 


The same journal, on the next day, published also 
this Protest,“ signed by twenty-three of the local 
clergy :— 

“To Ов. Мовнкв, PRESIDENT; 

“Dear Sir,—The attention of the undersigned has 
been naturally and necessarily attracted to the fact, 
and to the comments of the newspapers upon the 
fact, of Mr. Robert Ingersoll) lecture delivered in 
Albany on Thursday last, under the auspices of the 
Association of т! you are president. Among the 
comments especially note y ls the statement of 
two of the leading newspapers 'that hereafter no 
lecture course in Albany can be complete withont 
Colonel Ingersoll.’ In itself, illogical, inconsequent, 
and irreverent, coarse without strength, destructive 
without suggestiveness, the lecture deserves no no- 
tice, The right of an individual to such thinking, if 
It be considered a right, and if it can be called think- 
ing, may well be conceded to anyone who counts snch 
operations of the brain thoughts; and the t to 
utter such thoughts in their cradeness, which the law 
denies to the profane man in his oaths, to the liber- 
tine in his licentiouanesa, or to a traitor in his sedi- 
tlon, may perhaps better be tolerated for Ita general 
harmlessness than be dignified with denial or repres- 
sion. But the whole matter assumes, in the jud 
ment of the undersigned, a far more serious attitude 
when such s speaker is accapted, indorsed, and in- 
troduced by an Association composed of, and appeal- 
ing for support and sympathy to, educated, intelli- 
gent, belleving men, and when we are threatened 
with the same Mr. Ingersoll as the sine non of 
Albany lecture courses in the future. Having no 
controversy, therefore, with Mr, Ingersoll, the under- 
signed po against the wrong done to the founda- 
tions of Christian civilization and society, na well as 
to Christian bellef and the Christian institutions, b: 
the protection thrown over such open and avow: 
blasphemy on the part of the Young Men's Associa- 
tion ín introducing, and so far indorsing the opinione 
and expressions of such a man. Scientific unbellef ; 
the earnest struggles of a thoughtful mind for light; 
the utterances, however startling, of a seeker after 
truth, who has lost his way, —even these ought not to 
find expression snd indorsement from a general as- 
sociation, relying upon the -will and sympathy 
of a Christian community, But that the Association 
should invite such a apeaker as Mr. Ingersoll is 
known to be, lo, in the judgment of the undersigned, 
aninsult and outrage to a large pro on of the 
citizens of Albany, which the Association cannot 
safely repeat, and against which we earnestly and 
decidedly protest. 

M roenan Doanh : аа E oma 
Irving Mages; Jo cC. Holmes; J. Livingston 
Reese; Frank Rogers Morse; Edgar T. Chapman; 
Fred. G. Grannies; S. L. Morrow; Samuel E. Smith, 
Rector of Holy Innocenta; J. W. Thompson, Pastor 
North Pearl Street Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Philip Krohn, D.D., Pastor Hudson Avenue Metho- 
odist Episcopal Church; J. S. C, Sawyer, Pastor Ash 
Grove Methodist Episcopal Church; D. L. Schwartz; 
Richard Temple; James Haughton; Edwin Coan; 
Anson J. Upson; Henry Darling; Thomas Kelly; 
D. K. Bartlett; William S. Smart; Edward Selkirk. 

Though I did not hear the lecture, yet I have read 
and heard enough respecting it to prompt me to moat 
emphatically protest against it, as an outrage проп 
the Christian community and most injurious in ita 
influences, R. W. Crank.” 

“Bishop McNeirny writes :— 

“The protest which you were kind enough to place 
in my hands yesterday, and which, at your request, 
I herewith return, is well-timed. I sincerely ho 
thatit may have the desired effect of inducing the 
officers of the Young Men's Association to disavow 
the shocking utterances of Mr. Ingersoll, and of pro- 

the citizens of Albany from similar insult and 
outrage in the future. 

*"(bliged to leave the city at an early hour this 
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morning, I have no ortanity of conferring with 
the reverend clergy of the city. Their sentiments, 
however, I am eure are quite in harmony with mine. 
Iu the nature of the case, there can be but one 
opinion in regard to it. 
“Francis, Bishop of Albany." 

Now the whole point of these remarkable proceed- 
ings, so far as they are worthy of notice here, is that 
they expose, to all but the mole-blind, that wide- 
spread dental of equal rights in religion which во 
many radical optimists complacently assume to be 
Impossible in the United States. A man of Colonel 
Ingersoll’s genius can ride over it; but lees meteoric 
liberal lecturers are simply crushed out of sight by it, 
to the unspeakable detriment and retardation of the 
liberal cause. Observe that the resolution above 
quoted declares that, in the judgment of this Com- 
mittee, no lecturer has & right to present, on the ly- 
ceum platform, extreme partisan views on any sub- 
ject upon which the community ів divided." Yet 
this same Committee advertise Rev. Joseph Cook in 
their course for the evening of January 10 as the 
most prominent opponent of modern Infidelity.” 
How is this? As the above shows, Albany ls divided 
between Christianity and so-called (but mis-called) 
*"Infidelity" ; yet the opponent of Christianity is pub- 
licly disowned, while the opponent of Infidelity” 
is still welcomed and advertised as such! What 
precious consistency is this! As to ‘‘coarseness,’’ 
“denunciations,” ete., Mr. Cook utterly distances 
Colonel Ingersoll; nay, there is not a ''ribald blas- 
phemer against Christianity” In the country who 
can equal the former in malignant and vulgar detrac- 
tion of the beliefs he opposes ог of those who hold 
them. Yet denunciation of ''infidelity," carrled 
even to the extent of falsehood апа malicious slander, 
is received with applause on the public platform, 
while outspoken bnt kindly-spirited criticism of 
Christianity excites a storm of abuse, We demand 
the public recognition of equal rights as between the 
“infidel” and the Christian; we demand the applica- 
Чоп of one just and equal rule to both; and we say 
plainly that the frst principles of self-respect imper- 
atively call upon all liberals to make the same de- 
mand, Not to make this demand with all the ear- 
nestness of men and women who defend the dearest 
prerogatives of their humanity is—we know not whom 
we offend by the word—pustlanimity ; and 16 wins 
from the Orthodox just what it deseryes—contempt, 
The greatest good of the Liberal League movement 
will lie in the wiping out of this reproach against the 
liberal cause, and the birth of в virile self-respect for 
which it has languished too long. Have not our 
equal rights been trampled upon about long enough ? 

rr —B—O 


EXTRAOTS AND NOTES. 


The following decision of Grand Master McCurdy, 
of the Grand Lodge of Michigan, was approved by 
the Grand Lodge of the State, July, 1873:— ^ 

We за Masons do not undertake to decide ques- 
tions on which theologians themselves do not agree. 
The Bible, square, and compasses are recognized 
lights in Masonry; and we have no more right to de- 
mand that the Mason or the candidata declare 
what he believes to be the origin or the nature of the 
Bible, than we have то require him to declare what 
he believes to be the origin or the nature of the metal 
in the square. The former we leave tothetbeologlan 


and to every man's conscience; and the latter.to the 
chemlat to every man's investigation. The use 
we make of these Masonic lights do not require that 


these questions be mooted or decided by us.” 
sonic Tos of Michigan, 1814] 

That is sensible; but in some of the States the de- 
cisions of the Grand Masters and the action of the 
Grand Lodges have been less in harmony with the 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century; while re- 
quirement of bellef іп God, as а mere formality, is 
everywhere In this country insisted on aa a condition 
of Initiation into the mysteries of the Order. Let 
Uberals either withdraw from the Order, ог else use 
all their Influence Inside of It for the removal of the 
religious qualification. True, in most cases it means 
nothing, but it ought to be abolished, It for no other 
reason than that the more narrow and bigoted mem- 
bers of the fraternity shall have no chance to inter- 
fere with any brother's religious belief. At s re- 


cent convocation of the French Free-Masons, It is 


stated, the clause of the Constitution of the Order 
which read—''Free-Masonry holds to the principle 
of the existence of a God and the tmmortality of the 
soul’’—was, by a very large majority, changed to 
read—''Free-Masonry holds to the principle of an 
absolute freedom of conscience and to the brother- 
hood of mankind. It excludes no one on account 
of his belief.” 


Freethinkers should be the very last persons to. 


adopt the manners and habits of the camp-meeting. 
Let him who aims to be а teacher of advanced 
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thought In this age, and who wishes to exert an in- 
fluence not limited to an ignorant, undlscriminating 
few of hls own party, treat opponents with respeet 
and courtesy, and criticise their bellefs with candor 
and fairness, Radicalism doea not consist in a bitter 
spirit and violent language. To impugn the motives 
of others; to treat habitually the opinions of oppo- 
nents with contempt and ridicule; to indulge in of- 
fensive personalities and violent declamsation,—is 
characteristic of the fanatic and the demagogue, not 
of the true radical, whose views come from profound 
thought, careful reasoning, and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the subject of his study. 


In her little work, What Think Fe of Christ? Gall 
Hamilton thus alludes to the Smith sisters, of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. :— 


„All the world has had its laugh at them, and 
there ів certalnly something very droll in the idea of 
two quiet gentlewomen at the head of а regiment of 
Jersey cows making а stand against the whole con- 
atituted United States Government, almost as droll 
as It was for а handful of Boston folk to throw over- 
board a cargo of tea in the face of the British Em- 
gie а hundred years ago. But it is not in the least 

roll; on the other hand it seems to me al 

admirable, that fifteen years ago, ln the refined con- 
clasion of thelr country parsonage, for thelr own in- 
terest and amusement, two sisters, the daughters of 
an obscure, cultivated, country clergyman, should set 
about the translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Their idea of the work, so far as I know, 
was wholly original, and is certainly reverential, sel- 
entific, and valuable. They determined to make 
what should be фаг в translation and not at alla 
commentary. ey would not put upon the sacred 
word any private interpretation, ‘They resolved not 
to go &stray after literary graces, not even after per- 
epicuity and harmony, but simply, аа the Germans 
say, to overset Into one 1 е an important book 
written in another, If the word hell was used 
dc in the Hebrew, they used the corre- 
sponding word twenty times in English, and did not 
attempt to vary the style by calling it hell in one 
ре and the grave in another, —making thereby the 

ord of God of none effect by their traditions. 
When the Psalmist said of the starry heavens Im- 
pressively, ‘No speech nor : their voice is 
not heard, the Misses Smith did not consider It po- 
lite or necessary to contradict him, as King James“ 
translators were forward to do, by affirming that 
‘there is no speech or language where their voice ls 
not heard’; and I am free to confess that I am very 
impatient to see this new translation, which I ander- 
stand ls now going through the Hartford press; and 
І trust the solid men of Glastonbury will find some 
more ancient way of fighting for their principles 
than driving the Misses Smith's cows to pound, and 
80 Permit these good ladies to correct thelr proofs in 
peace, 


Saya Gunning, in his work e-Hi our 
P — 1 Е, The- History of 


“What was the court of justice among your anges- 
tors & few hundred years ago? It condemned to 
death one of the first physicians of England for the 
crime of raising a storm by sailing over the sen In а 
sieve, in company with two witches on broomsticks; 
and King James of plous memory graced by his pres- 
ence the tortures of the execution. Justice! why 
there was such a sense in the English mind in the 
time of James the First, and it demanded that Dr. 
Fithan, of spotless life, for the crime of brewing a 
storm in a aleve, should be burned for a few minutes 
by men, and then throagh the mons of eternity by 
the merciful God! Juatice, the sense of what is 
just between God and man, so slow in coming, has 
not yet come into the minds of men In the third 
sense, the sense of what is just between man and ani- 
mal. The injustices and cruelty to animals, во char- 
acteristic of the races called civilized, will be held in 
future ages as one of the crowning vices of a more 
primitive humanity.” 


The following advertisements read rather strangely 
to us in these times :— 


HA тегу likely negro woman that has a child of 
about віх weeks old, to be sold elther with or with- 
ont the child. Inquire of the три hereof." — Nem 
England Weekly Journal (Boston), April 9, 1733. 

“To be sold. A likely negro wench, about twenty- 
five years of age, that can do all sorts of house- 
hold work, especially cookery; is very hearty and 
strong; has proved her faculty at propagation, and 
is very йпепї in the English language. Inquíre of 
the printer," —Boston Evening Post, Sept. 10, 1774. 

B. F. U. 


BEES ARE FOND of pleasant odors and bright 
colore, and, In the opinion of Sir John Lubbock, 
have been largely instrumental by fertilizing the 
beautiful flowers In increasing their numbers, The 
moat lovely flowers, he states, have attracted beea, 
and consequently the finest blossoms of the year 
have been cross-fertilized each by the other. Thus, 
for century after century, flowers have been growing 
more and more beautiful. From these tastes on the 
part of bees, also, it has in the courss of long years 
come about that the plants which bloom by day have 
bright colors and & sweet smell, Similarly t- 
plants, although as a rule colorless, are yet o 

owerfully scented; the reason being that they are 
ertllized by nocturnal moths which. have a sense of 
odor fully as delicate ая that of bees, and, Шке bees, 
are fond of honey. : 


AN ILLUSTRATION ON ORTHODOXY. 


The intensely pem news echoes of an 
intensely eulogistic biography o v. Dr. Kirk, re- 
cently published, bring to my mind an interview I 
ones had with the subject of it, When hls transla- 
tion of Gauseen's Theopneusty ар I read it 


with eagerness, having already sought In vain 
for adequate unds of the doctrine of ecriptural 
infallibility. {в book, published In 1841 or there- 


abouts, asserted with the utmost confidence, and as- 
somed to demonstrate, the divine inspiration, and 
the age pow infallible correctness, in fact and 
doctrine, of the entire contente of the Old and New 
Testamente. high reputation of the translator 
would have sufficiently commended this work to the 
confidence of the Orthodox public, but Its soundness 
was also vouched for in an introductory notice by 
Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover Seminary. 

The book, however, seemed to me not only to fail 
of proving what it assumed to prove, but to abound 
in false assumption, fallacy in place of argument, 
and misquotation, Errors of the last sort were so 
abundant and palpable, that I thought I would in- 
quire respecting one of them of the reverend editor 
and Mi pepe Bo, takin Me pook fo pi БК, Т 
pointed to а passage quoted as evidence 

of some assertion of the author, and inqnired 
where in the Bible that passage could be found. 
The question seemed a puzzling one. After search- 
ing his memory in valn, Dr. Kirk sald he would go 
up stairs and examine the origina! French. Return- 
ing, he showed me that the passage marked by the 
author as a quotation was much longer, and sald 
that, "thinking it did not look exactly right, he had 
mM It better to omit the latter portion." Well, 
I asked, But your amended quotation, where {а 
that to be found?" He was obliged to confess that 
it contained fragments of three texts, taken from 
different places, and pleced together to seem like one 
declaration. I as if either of those — in 
its original place, affirmed the doctrine which the 
compound was de tem as afflrming. He admit- 
ted that nelther of them did so, and did not attempt 
to defend elther his own unconfeseed abridgment of 
è work purporting to be translated in full, or the au- 
thora unscrupulous dealing with Scripture in the 
attempt to prove his church ne scriptural, 

Dr. Kirk was, no doubt, eminent in piety, and in 
what the Church calls ‘‘saintliness,’? more accurately 
entitled other-worldliness.“ He possessed fair 
average mental ability, and had acquired а falr aver- 
age measure of intelligence, But it probably never 
occurred to him to apply either the ability or the in- 

ce to the work of discovering how far his 
theological system was founded in truth. That ays- 
tem (according to his teachers, and the teaching 
under which his generation grew up) was to be as- 
sumed true, and the appropriate work of ability and 
intel in the clergy was to make it appear true 
to their hearers and readers, Confident assumption 
on the part of teachers is one of the moat effective 
modes of convincing the ignorant. Gaussen’s 
Theopneusty was great in pretension and fluent in 
quotation, and had naturally much weight with 
ers who, pre in favor of Ita conclusion, 
never attempted either to sift ite pretensions or to 
verify Ца quotations. Probably it was these very 
ualitles which made the diffusion of the work in 
this country seam desirable both to Dr. Kirk and Dr. 
Woods. The latter would, no doubt, have Am 
the action of the former in covering up and smug- 
ging awa X obvious incorreotnees of quotation. 

n the other hand, probably neither of them ever 
thonght of gauging thelr commendations of the 
work by Ita correctness in argument, or of objecting 
to any particular misstatement which would seem 
sound and prove effective to the majority of readers. 
Their basiness, as ch -members and ministers 
was to gain partisans to their particular theology and 
ecclealasticism. The end would sanctify Зи lw , 


A WORD FOR MATERIALISM. 


Mr. Н. Clay Neville, in а short and terse article in 
Тнв Inpex of Nov. 15, says of materlallam, after 
conceding На Intellectual strength, that morally It 
must ever be weak and defective while human nature 
remains essentially what It is.” Certainly, it cannot 
afford the eat incentive to those who do not 
accept it in tually, who look to a future, super- 
mundane existence as the complement of this, as the 
sphere іп which fa to be enjoyed the greatest measure 
of happiness possible. But while this Is true, it is no 
lese true that to those who reject the idea of a future 
conscious existence, who regard al] the themes of 
“heaven” and *summer-and" аа mere unproven 
fancies, baseless dreams,—to such as these, the doc- 
trines of materialiani afford the means of as high and 

enjoyment, of as much, yes, of ten-fold more, 
ppiness nere. To me, materialism is an inspira- 
tion to the highest, the most earnest endeavor for 
humanity. I know not how it may be with others; 
but for myself I can say that I have seen more ol 
real happiness, of quiet, true, unalloyed joy, since 
the doctrines of materialism became for me living 
truths, than I had in all the years before, I know 
that it has been to me a beneficent belief. It has 
ven ше broader, more catholic and liberal vlewa. 
thas made me more charitable, and haa cooled the 
flerce vehemence of my temper, 

Mr. Neville says that ‘‘materiallam is the belief of 
despair and the paralysis of the finest moral en 
in buman nature,” How so? Despalr of what? Is 
It of human goodness? Does not materialism claim 
more of that goodness for man than any other doc- 


trine? Does it not claim that the mission of man 
is happiness, and that the way to be happy ourselves 
is to make others happy? Is this not in saying 
that he (Mr. Neville) only works for the right, only 
expends the ''falrest moral energies? of his nature 
for the benefit of bis fellows because he believes that 
he will live eternally in some future world? Is it 
not a confession that, If this Incentive were removed, 
he would lapse Into utter selfishness? I do not be- 
lieve this of the gentleman, yet it Is just where the 
logie of his argument leads. There ів no evasion of 


Again, the gentleman says that, If materialism is 
true, the human mind has wrought a sublime mira- 
cle in concelving a destiny for itself во much nobler 
than that which Nature has given it," How has It 
conceived so much nobler a destiny than Nature has 

ven it? What is the popular idea of the future 
Ife? Is it not viewed simply ва a place of sensual 
enjoyment; a place given as a compensation for the 
sorrows of hat work has human 
projected for itself in that ideal world? Has it 
thought of this future home“ In any way enno- 
bling? Has it not always been looked forward to as 
a mere pate of rest, of idie-enjoyment, of idle - 
singing? І see not where the sublime e" 
le wrought in concelvl 
forthe race. It would a work of рано 
to show how immeasurably superior to this fe the 
destiny given to humanity by the philosophy of 
scientific materialism, Quite y it will not satiafy 
"the great mass of men and women." Stil the 
child will cry for the moon, but it may not have it, 
and as it grows older and wiser it will seek something 
more attainable. So with humanity. It will some 
day learn that at the most these dreame of a heavenly 
future are bat hopes,“ and then it will turn its ayes 
earthward and seek to perfect itself and find ita hap- 
pinees here. 

"Deatroy the ides of the permanence of character 
in some conacious form, and ita sacredness, ita beauty, 
ls irreparably marred.” This із puerile. Is the rose 
less beautiful because ita petals wither and fall in а 
day? Does not this very fact of its transttiveneas en- 
hance és value in our eyes? Would not the flavor 
of the luscious peach pall upon our palates if it were 
to remain there forever, or even for the space of a 
twelvemonth? In short, does not this very fact of 
the mutability of all things give them the major part 
of the value which they poasesa? We are told that 
the body is the casket of the soul, Is the casket less 
beautiful or lovable because the electric flash or the 
bullet may lay it in the dust to-morrow ? 

Опе quotation, and I am done for the present. 
This quotation shall serve as an answer to the cl. 

raph of Mr. Neville's letter. There is much, 

bea upon this subject, which I would like to 

uote; but the space in THE INDEX ia precious, and 

will not further trespass upon the patience of ita 
worthy editor. But to our quotation :— 

„Just as no single atom or smallest concelvable 
particle of matter can disappear or be destroyed In 
the life of Nature in general, во not the smallest deed 
or moet ina cant thought of а man can perish or 
be lost in the general life of mankind, For both 
propagate themselyes in unending sequence, by virtue 
of the Impulse given by them, just as the oaciilations 
of the surface of a piece of water produced by a fall- 
ing stone vibrate onward in constantly larger and 
weaker circles, And although this movement itself 
must by d be lost or come to reet, just like these 
oscillations, it has in the meanwhile set free a certain 
number of other (physical or intellectual) movements, 
which on their part renew and continue the same ac- 
tion. Thus the life of the individual is at the same time 
the life of Бишр and the life of humanity that of 
— 5 individual! oever cannot or will not allow 

gres 


of such а purposeless future 


Present, and „ P. 226. Italice mine. 
E. C. WALKER. 
FLORENCE, Iowa. 


ANOTHER WORD РОН MATERIALISM, 


East Boston, Mass., Nov. 17, 1877. 
Мв. EDITOR: 

Sir,—Your correspondent, H. C. Neville, in Тнк 
INDEX of Nov. 15, makes an a upon material- 
lam, to which, although no proof is adduced to sup- 

ort his position, I feel inclined to reply, seeing that 

m the pulpit we occasionally hear similar utter- 
ances, It is evident, in the firét place, that H. C. 
Neville must in youth have had very strongly im- 

ressed upon his mind what he considers to bea 
act, that there is a future life; and in still later 
years found out by investigation of some kind that 
materialism ів во sound in its position as to seem un- 
assailable, and thus accounting partially for his state- 
ment that materialiam is a belief of despair. The 
fact of materialism presenting the elements of truth 
seems to afford him no satisfaction, Doubtless to 
our friend, and such as think with him, materialism 
may appear hopeless; but to me this le only the case 
where brain, unduly i native, has figured out 
for itself a course of future life satisfying all the un- 
consummated desires of this life, which might have 
found satisfaction under a materialistic treatment, 
thus rendering the human belng less likely to ran 
into the error that this life is an incomplete one, 

The fing against materlallem, that it destroys the 
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noblest aspirations, seems to Imply а most preju- 
diced view of it. H. 0. Naville, by being nins 
enough to admit that it may be irrefutable, gives 
ground for hopes that on this point he may yet make 
some concession, I would ask if he considers that 
there is conflict between the aspirations of man and 
the new inculcations of science? I maintain that the 
exercise of our faculties toward the ble good 
and improvement of soclety by possible and prov- 
able means is better than the possible pa and 
improvement of society by uncertain and improv- 
abla means. Doubtless progress has been made 
in the past, and by people who have believed in fut- 
ure spiritual existence; but, at the same time, de- 
struction seems gradually to be overtaking the be- 
let in immortality, accompanied with the warning 
that the chimeras of the past afford no beacon light 
for the guidance of the future. Were it possible to 
think myself a believer іп a God, І have little doubt 
that, Instead of considering the bellef In a future 
life a noble aspiration, it would seem the dictate of 
athankless and dissatisfied disposition, chiefly suit- 
ing the sluggish and apathetic nature, By being 
more fearless, not afraid to contend with ‘what is 
termed evil, and willing to accept life with ita Inev- 
itable responsibilities, men would feel more contented 
with this life, and not Importune for а life which 
сан does not seem the slightest evidence to be- 
e In. 

If by H. C. Neville's statement that, If material- 
lam la true, the human mind has wrought a sublime 
miracle lu concelving a destiny so much nobler than 
Nature has given it,—if he means that the Imagina- 
tion In its conception of a life so much WT Ert than 
our life is evidence of Immortality, I woul that 
some proof be given that the conception will ulti- 
may be realized. The Pope and hie cardinals 
coneelved that there was no other explanation to be 
given In regard to our terrestrial sphere but bare as- 
sertions of its immobility; and so, satisfied that they 
were right, they hurled all the contrary-minded to 
perdition nearly as fast as the earth was hurling 
them onwards through space. I would remind our 
friend, before accusing materialism, that the absurdi- 
ty of a conception is no evidence of its truth. There 
is on the part of materialism а belief that man may 
be made here mach happier through a better method ; 
though we do not assume to effect thie in realms we 
know nothing of, to work and act towards securing 
this result on this earth seems evidence of being 
spurred by a noble aspiration. 

Н. С. Neville says that, to round ont this life into 
its most perfect spiritual s ,man must create 
an state of g following this. If 
he would allow it to stand thus, to round out this 
e a a more пау Фачр а man must conceive 
an try end state o ng, we might agree. 

Still further he remarks: Destroy the idea of the 
permanance of character in some conscious form, 
and ita Bacredness and beauty аге irreparably marred.” 
Will he specify one mode of existence which is per- 
manent in character? Even human beings, as con- 
scious human beings, began to be. 

In conclusion, let me urge that materialism vast 

e 


————— 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 3 

Tempted ! am to launch into a disquisition on defi- 
nition. All our woes come of bad ones. A 
definition is better than precious stonea or much fine 
gold. Armed with в good definition of matter or 
spirit, I will briag, Materialista and Spiritualiste into 
perfect accord. Bat observa! No uate defini- 
Чоп is ble except in terms outside its own cate- 
gory. Ар E S oy ona m Ou are two 
categories com n ng, then is there no 
sible definition of either except in terms of the oder. 

All reasoning depende on definition; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose the validity of my silver argu- 
ment In THE INDEX of Nov. 22 depends upon the 
doubtful issue of the war of the dictlonaries." It 
Is also а mistake to suppose the definition I adopted 
carries only the weight of = grest lexicographic 
authority. Because I wished my argument should 
have ^ general literary force and effect, зя well as a 
law-logical one, and because I wished to emphasize 
the importance of definition,—this made me sul 
“dictionary” and build upon it. A careful thin 
should have discovered that my definition had the 
backing of „the statute in that case made and pro- 
vided,’ 

It Is an office assumed by all governments to define 
its own monetary unit. Ours did that by act of Con- 
guu nearly a century ago. I only took so much of 

ebster's definition as embodied the definitive por- 
Чоп of that act; and I marvel that my ap; to 
“dictionary” should be construed as building upon 
опе lexicographic authority as against another. You 
and І are just аз competent as either of those dic- 
tlonary-makers and their coadjutors are, to construct 
a definition,—at least I am, and you will be by a 
little special study! Let us to it ther. 

Value, like weight, or any other form of force or 
meta-physical thing, can be known only by the sensi- 
ble, materia! substance to which it relstes, 'To de- 
fine я unit of weight by the use of welght-terms 
alone would be only to multiply words aboutit, To 
вау а pound wes so many ounces or such a part of a 
(оп would not help. You are only giving the quan- 
titative relation between weight-terms,—which is all 
well enough for some purposes; but useless if the 
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enn is whether the pound, ounce, ton, and all 
е weight-terms have not come to have a greater or 
less meaning this year than they had last, while pre- 
serving just the same numerical relations among 
themselves. But when we go outside the welght- 
category and ＋ space-terms, and say s pound ів 
that amount of weight that goes with so many 
cubic of pure water," you have a scientific 
definition. So we define a unit of time by the length 
of a pendulum. 
* Todefine а unit of value in money-terms (which 
are valoe-terms) is to be trammelled up in that 
vicious circle that makes nonsense of most of the 
newspaper reading on this subject. Tossy a dollar 
is onè hundred cents is only another way of saying 
we employ the decimal torminclegy in our monetary 
m. To define by giving fore money names 
are its equivalent gives useful Information, in- 
deed, and adds value to the dictionary-maker’s book; 
but it forms no part of a scientific definition. 

But since “all roads lead to Rome," let us see if 
under Worcestera guidance we cannot come via 
England to the same conclusion. Then a dollar ie 
“a certain value equivalent to four shillings twopance 
pex. A That makes it necessary to treat the Eng- 
Uah з g as our unit; and we must go over the 
ground with it we before travelled with dollar. 

What, then, 18 an English shilling? Lest we split 
on the dictionaries, we will let them all slide, po 
directly to the act of Parliament. I have not its 
words; but I go into any broker’s shop and get the 
thing thoee words describe, and we can derive the 
words from it, Take an English shilling,—scrutinize 
it, analyze it, and weigh it, and then define. You 
will find it coin,—silver,—87.6 grains 024} fine. Our 
dollar is 412} grains b00 fine. Translate and you 
have $.225. Now arithmetic—.225x4 1-6—936. So 
while Worcester’s definition is correct in form and 
substance, It is off over six per cent. in quantity. 

There le no escape from this but by denying that 
the sllver-coin stamped shilling, and issued from the 
mints of Great Britain, has the true shilling value. 
You may claim that the British unit ів pound, and 
that this is, and since 1816 has been, exclusively a 
gold coin; while her silver coins are what are called 

кеп or subsidiary coins, and not definition coins: 
that is, coins that derive an arbitrary value within 
the British dominions by sheer force of legislation, 
which declares them to legal for certain aliquot 
parta of the unit to a limited amount. 

But I must not enter upon zubeldlary coinage'* 
and the double or single standard to show the 


— — e. from оа yq — the 
single, — when the causes (or ег, 
) а change relative value af the two 


ready drawn too heavily on your time and (уан. 
Mach study has convinced me that right views and 
sound legislation on this subject lu the paramount 
need of hour. Your ringing and brave words on 
religious freedom and scientific religion thrill me 
through and through; but when I see how much 
morality, social progreas, and civilization itself is in- 
velved in the currency question, all other questions 


shrivel into insignificance. It palns me, too, that 
THE INDEX, to which more than all other odicals 
I am indebted for right thinking on themes, 


should drift into the current of respectable journals 
on the wrong side, and leave the truth to be vindi- 
cated by publicens and repudiators. 

It seems to me exceedingly strange that all intelli- 
gent people do not comprehend that a money-word 
simply denominates a definite amount of a specified 
motal; that this is the only definiteness possible; 
that the nature of the case admits of no q^ or 
definiteness of any value-word except as we 
to а specified amount of а particular commodity 
(which commodity has been in England since 1816 
exclusively gold, but with us both gold and ellver); 
and that the value of the commodity so adopted 
must be left to the operation of economio laws, 
whose unimpeded operation ís justice, order, and 
socia] progress. 

Wil you be good enough to re-read my former 
E Ev the Ney another — € ы 

e fo paragraph, and erase the period in the 
fourth Hne from top of the third column. 


E. D. STABK. 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 24, 1877. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GANMEISON. 


Mn. EDITOR :— 

In an excellent article in TRR INDEX of November 
15, over the name of Ingersoll Lockwood, New York, 
occurs the following sentence: Was the voice of 
the pulpit, Protestant or Catholic, raised to condemn 
human slavery in our land until the burning words 
of our Parkers, Phillipses, Smiths 
Browns, rang throngh e North and roused the 
people to a sense of Its glaring iniquity?’ Parker, 

ps, Smith, and Brown, are g anti-slavery 
mames; and во are Jackson, Quincy, May, Pillsbury, 
Burleigh, Whipple, Foster, and а host of 
others, to enumerate which would fill the columns 
of Тик INDEX to the exclusion of other matter, 

But 4 ую, me LLorn ANON who 1 Ie 
young days with flery attac slavery an e 
slave-trade in Baltimore, and was condemni to Im- 
prisonment in that city and to pay a fine of a thou- 
sand dollars, before апу of the names above recorded 
were heard of by the public. 

It was WX. LLOYD Gangimon afterward in Bos- 
ton who lifted the trump of sha Lie to Mr HDR 


head of each particular slave-holder “to stand erect 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
It was WX. LLOYD GARRISON who first in the 


Uderal- 


history of the world, proclaimed the duty of emanci- 
on unconditional and immediate, causing South 
arolina and Geo; to shriek in mortal terror, 
“TEN THOUS. DOLLARS FOR HIS HEAD?’ 
words which remained on their statute books until 
slavery ceased, and which perhaps remain there still, 
It was WM. LLoYp GARRIBON who was stripped of 
his clothing in the streets of Boston in obedience 
and subserviency to the slave power, and nearly torn 


to pieces by “Ше rty and of that 
city, and found a refuge from the broadcloth in Lev- 
eret Street Jail 

It was WX. LLOYD GARRISON u whose head 


fell the thunders and anathemas of the pulplt, which 
accused him of al! vices and crimes, and ounced 
him as the worst man living for the offence of loving 
liberty for all men equally. 

Tt ia not in good taste, in в or wri of 
anti-slavery worthles, to put the name of © n 
second to any other; it implies an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the history of the movement to do so, It is 
as if, writing of lutionary generals, one should 
say Generals Lee, Gates, Green, and Washington; or 
as if on а list of the Presidents, Washington should 
be named after some of his successors; or as ff In 
writing of the inception of Christianity ita I aga- 
tion were attributed to the proaching Peter, 
James, John, and Jesus! 

In writing of American abolitionists, time 
during the present century, the name of Wu. LLOYD 
GARREISON is entitled, always, to stand first upon 
the record. D. S. GRANDIN. 

UPPEE GLOUCEŞTER, Me., Nov. 20, 1877. 


— . ä—ͤv 
"IMPROVING THE OCCASION.” 
EDITOR INDEX :— 


т of funerals recently with a liberal-minded - 
Nee 


whether, if he thought it proper and right 
fora freethinker to prescribe ceremonies for tado: 
пега! In accordance with his convictions, such caremo- 
nies would not be agreeable to hia near relatives and 
friends. My friend thought 16 unfair for a man to 
cause his г бн friende to suffer annoyance and 
mortification for the sake of opinions which they do 
not concur in. In view of the proneness of Ortho- 
dox ministers, when called upon to officiate on such 
occasions, for persons who have never manifested 
any anxiety to avail themselves of the means of 
grace," to improve the occasion" by appropriating 
to themselves and their creeds every desirable aub- 
ect, even on evidence as slight as worde apoken dur- 
delirium or prostration of mental energy, this 
reply бова not strike me аа the highest poasible view 
of the case, If you think the subject of enough 
eneral importance, I wish you would talk about it 

TE INDEX. Very truly yours, 8. W. 

La FAYETTE, N. J., Nov. 19, 1877. 

[Have а man's “near relatives and friends" any 
right to save thelr own reputations for orthodoxy or 
even thelr own feellngs, by making him appear to 
the world what he was not? Our own opinion is 
that such friends as these deserve the very slightest 
consideration. Something is due to truth as well as 
to love; and we cannot conceive anything more ab- 
horrent to an upright man than being compelled, by 
foolish or weak-minded relatives, to give his posthu- 
mous influence In favor of what he believed, while 
living, to be false. This is to belle his beat part— 
his honest and truthful! thought; and, little as he 
may care what his survivors may do with his wern- 
out body, he ought to have a ghost“ that should 
rise, haunt, and torment those faithless ones that 
made him a traitor tohis own soul, Since no man 
knows the future or its possible mischances, we take 
the liberty to leave it on record here that we de- 
nounce іп advance that man as a slanderer who, after 
we are dead, shall dare to say that we ever sought 
refuge from the consequences of free thought by re- 
suming the bellefs we have outgrown forever. We 
may become insane, idiotic, or intellectually par- 
alyzed; but it will take that miserable fate to 
make us unlearn what we have learned, Nothing 
but insanity could ever convert us to Ohristlanity 


agaln,—Ep.] 
— — — ¾ 
PERVERTED LIBERALISM. 


There ts one form of liberalism, so-ealled by its 
representatives, that I as the most unhappy 
state of thought and f iuto which human nat- 
ure can be warped. That is, this anarling contempt 
for everything held sacred by people of more relig- 
fous reverence that some narrow-minded, coarse- 
grained freethinkers exhibit. Many persons who 
claim to be representative liberals are the greateet 
burdens that true liberalism has to carry. The 
bring reprosch on the cause wherever they go, by their 
bigotry and littleness of soul. Those chronic haters 
of every form of religious thought and feeling are to 
be found throughomt society to-day, venting their 
anti-religious spleen to the disgust of all refined and 

minded people. Their scepticism has taught 
them hate rather than love. They have the 
idea that they must fight everybody and everything, 
or prove themselves faithless to the cause of mental 
ош. 

Some of these pugilistic sceptica seem to think 
that the whole t must unceremonious| 
knocked out of existence .in order to save the worl 
from repas; and they go about on thelr knight- 
ly mission, attacking every institution that claims 
any histery,—calling all other persons cowards and 
time-servers who do not join in their fanatical cru- 
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made, That many of those who represent liberaliem 
to the religious world are of this type is ons o 
rincipal causes of the churches’ re venditio ier 
ought They see this free- 
thought and are naturally 


tendency. Good, sensible people who see only de- 
struction and mora! chaos crude ideas es enn 
on 


iconoclastic reformers, learn 10 look with susp! 
everything ted with liberalism. And were 
this state of thought and f. 

freethinking, It would be som: 
pose, Better have Christianity 
and public schools than have this type of destruc- 
tlonists rule society. (If this be treason, make the 
most of It.) І взу, emphatically, that those so-called 
liberala who have learned only to hate the churches 
and ali forms of religion, who have not grown into 
some broader life sympathy with tbe universal 
soul of straggling humanity, are no more capable of 
doing justice to thelr fellow-men, or of promo the 
true welfare of soclety than are the most bigoted ad- 
Ie of the constitutional establishment of Christ- 


ty. 
I have not time to be as explicit on this subject as 
I should like to be. I mean just what I have said, 
and that it shall apply to all persons claiming to be 
liberals who construe liberalism to mean contempt 
for Christians and Christian institutions; but no 
earnest, thonghtful effort to construct out of such 
material as the world offers a better state of soclety 
than now exists. Loet us not learn merely to despise, 
but to excel our opponents.. Н. CLAY NEVILLE. 
OZARE, Mo, 


— —— — 
THE CATHOLIC OHUROH ON USUNM EY. 


Clergymen 
have erally 


-Samaritanism. They are glad to see the poor 
2 plenty, at least plenty of pudding. —not culture 


way possible, must produce а total stagnation of 
We need not inquire of the wisdom or 
unwisdom, justice or Injustice of interest, Interest 
is one link in a chain, a neces factor of our eco- 
nomical system. Interest may be abolished one day; 
but when a ад чат Б piace, er md must 
disap ong t. Pro implies usury as 
the dial implies shadow. Vainly do priesta and 
popes anathematize. In vain does Jehovah thunder 
m the peaks of Sinal. What must be will be, tha 
Ү s E v clerical demagogism) 18 
e — — even cle е вш 
never meaningless. There is а truth concealed be- 
hind this nonsense. Schopenhauer saye that MA 
ought to n thelr addresses, not, We by the 
of ; but, "We the lesser of two ovila.” 
ell, so it is with every institution. Prondhon 


proves, with tedious Iteration, that: y la not 
sacred. Of course not! y, even Mrs. Grundy 
only half believes in that absurdity! No such thing 


is sacred. No such thing is tolerable, except by 
reason of the worse íntolerablenees of the altema- 
tives, аз In the summer we make the streets muddy 
to avold the dust. CHARLES ELLERSHAW. 


— —— ——— ——— 
SLANDER IN OHUROHNS. 
DENVER, Col., Nov. 20, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX: $ j 


Dear Sir,—I find the following in the Compiled 
2 New Merico (published in 1865), under the 
0 


„Crimes, Punishments, etc.,“ page 404:— 
ener in буткен Uri dh los ): an 
— punishing slander used in churches. WHEREAS, 


ous ministers of the gospel are frequently com- 
mitting grave slanders againet Particülar persons 

ш А and chapels, losing sight of charity and 
evangelical meekness, and profaning those sacred 
places, which are dedicated exclusively to the wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being; Therefore, it enaeted 
by the legislative assembly of the Territory of New 
Mexico: — Sec. 17. If in future any minister of the gos 
pel of any denomination whatever, or any other par- 
воп, shall by word or in any other maaner slander 
any other person or 8 within any temple, upon 
conviction, by complaint being made to an {нө 
of the peace, or probate judge, shall be fin апу 
sum not exceeding fifty dollars, nor less than twenty- 
five dollars. Sec. 18. All fines arising, under the 
provisions of this act, shall be paid into the treasury 
of the county in which the offence was committed, 
Sec. 19. This Act shall bein force from and after 
its passage. Approved January 10, 1856.” 


ipectfully yours 
Hewey L. Dzwrsonm. 


А LITTLE boy of Des Moines, Ia., who writes to his 
Ыы: Jimmy" that he is going to run away from 
school and be an editor, thus closes his letter: Tel 
yere slater Katy I don't hay nothin moar to do with 
that Jinks gurl, an I am troo to her. I wont git 
prowd and forgit her if I do bean edytur, nor you 
neether, Jimmy, If yore fokes is pore an omery. 
Yores Truley, Johnny." 


oo. 

London Punch: “Botanieal old gent (in the 
Brighton ens): ‘Gan you tell me, my good man, 
if this belongs to the “arbutus” family? 
Gardener ue n ‘No sir, it doan't. It b'lomgs te 
the corporation“ 


PROFESSOR: In one evening I counted twenty- 
seven meteors sitting on my piazza.” Clause ex- 
presses great astonfehment at the socíable character 
of the heavenly bodies, 
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Д en 
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The following states the experience of a 
wucceeaful Bookseller who has advertised in 
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Bayt on file and referred o Dy е А 
Yours truly, 
Нк>увү 8. BTERBINS. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
@uced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
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THE INDEX, 
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Boston. 


CU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orrice, No, 231 Үлзнтнетои BT., Boron, 


publish 
THE INDEX, 


4 Woskly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion. 

T$ is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
wééersnee to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
«mestions, and to spply it directly to the social 
und political amelioration of society, 

Isis edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editoria! Contributors:— 

О.В. FROTHINGHAM, New York ОНу. 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas. 
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BENJ. F. UNDER WOOD, Thorndike, Maas. 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, Bt. Louis, Mo. 

Tirery liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX 
па the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alsm. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fng church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
Фм clearest, most candid, and most scholarly e- 
peuttion of the differences between Free Thought 
Ged Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well Informed of the argu- 
ments und the movements which the Church will 
have to moet in the future, 

Almost every number contains а discourse or 

Gading article, which alone lu worth the price of 
Gne year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
@ letter to the Енот published in THE INDEX 
fer January 4, 1573, cays: "That the want of a 

сагта! entirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
Games of the word should be telt in America—that 
Seek a Journal should have been started and so 
Pewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
seountry,—is a good sign of the times. There з no 
journal in England, France, or Germany; 
Thagh the namber of so-called religious or the- 
Sisgical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
Алый lator still “Iroad the numbers of your IN- 
DEK with 'nereaaing interest.” 

Bend $1.20 for one year, Including postage, or 
B9 cente for three months on trial. 

Addroas THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ulative and practical problems of religion, 
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Samnel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 


Chadwick, 
E. D. Cheney, and extrac 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 

Bartol, Wendell 


“One purpoee of this volume is to give an 
answer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association’? 


n of Fifth Annual Meer- 
Ing, 187%. 35cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Oburch in 
America,” by О. D. B. Mills оп“ nas 
the ression of ® Permanent Sentiment 
of the Homan Mind," and by О. B. Froth- 
оп "The Religion of Humanity," 
addresses by Rowland Oonnor, a 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol Horace Seaver, Alexander Loon, 
and others. 


of Sixth Annual Meet» 
ing, 1873. турак (Four or more, 40 


cents each.) ean by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom * and 
ohn Weiss on “Re in "wi 


Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
J.8. Thomson, Ӯ. Е. Abbot, and Lu- 
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85 cente, (Four or 
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ham's address 
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8 of the Times," of Rabbi 


ub Ohunder Ben, Fre к Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. Р 

Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875, 85 cents. or 
more,25 Cents each.) Contains by 

m. O. Gannett, on „The Present Con- 

structive Tendenoles in Rell * and b 
Francia E. Abbot, on “Оо ction an 
Destruction in 


Belgion, and addresses 

by T. W. Higginson погена Mott, Chas. 
. Ames, О. B. ingham, B. F. Under- 

wood, 8. P. Putnam, an: E. 8. Morse. 


Ping, 1870. A cent, Geer or more, 35 
2 š т of 
E Ec 
discussion at the Business 
Practical Methods and 


on 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
er e E Уна Маты 
en! “В. ; Casa: 
by James i, on “The Relation of Re 


on 
an H. Wix 
Rev. M. J. Sav: m 


; essay by Bamuel Lon 
fellow, on "the 1 Free "x 
to Ohurches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adipr, Rev. Henry 
Blanohard, + Brooke Herford, and John 
Wolss mgr with letters from Judge 
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Essays by Rev. Wm. 
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and T. W. Higginson; and tenth annual 
reporte of the Executive Committee, Treas- 
urer, etc. 


C.D.B 


For series of important Tracts see last 
pageof THE INDEX. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


WM. J.POTTER 500. F. В, А. 


Но. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Adirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mx. OHAELES 
DARWIN, author of "The Origin of Spe 
cios," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
1nally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS von THE Truss,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” Now Bäition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
coatiiness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facta, 
and Intorestian Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies 91.00. 


No. 5.—'*Goàd in the Constitution," by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00. 


Но. G. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 16 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 7.—Compnulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by 0. В. 
Frothingbam, treat» of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 conta, 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. K. Abbot, abows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for vue distribution to any ons 
who will distribute tt, in packages af from 
five to ons hundred copies, 


No11.—The God of Science, by F. X. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infinence of 
modern acience проп the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Is Romanisam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. B. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 

Wo.15.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 ont 12 copies 60 centa. 


7 Ro. 14. — А Study of Meligion: The 


Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that а new conception 
of it, based от the Law of Evolntion, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, Is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples §1,00, 


No. 15.—The Battle of Syracuse, Two 
Essays by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Christianity. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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FRANOIB ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
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О. B. FROTHINGH AM, New York City. 

W.J.POTTEB, New Bedford, Maes. 
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Mus, Е. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 

DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass, 

Mas, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tena- 
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ELIZUB WRIGHT, Boston. 
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W. D. Le SUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ. Е. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass. 

ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster а nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitariantam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption tn selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 

* eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
pow shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is specíai- 
ly devoted lo the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS ОЁ THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and 00n- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of eoclesinstios] control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statuten 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make з united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical abm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or easay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from yalua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
artioles, will also be published; and such 
improvements wil be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render poasible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
1n every city und town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX ів Three Dol- 
lars в year, payable in advance; and.20 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
вате rate for shorter periods. АШ remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by chequa, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money 1n each case, 


Address TEE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Roston. 
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AT 


PUBLISHERS' PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


ЧО EXTRA OHARGE FOE POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in tho subjotned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
ba forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
ef emiers acoompaniod with the CASH. 


@eders are respectfully solicited from 


all frienda of THE INDEX. 
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A HOLIDAY OFFERING. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within 


Voices from Many Lands and Centuries, 
saying— 


“Man, Thou shalt never Die!" 
By GILES B. STEBBINS. 


Prios, чу For sale by THE INDEX, 21 
Washington Btreet, Boston. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS. 


BY 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


THIRD SERIES. 
1. The ту ое of True Religion. 
3. The Risin; 


Tus follo —— of the fret and second. 
serios also be supplied: Thomas Paine, 
Une of Sunday, Higher erence, Le el are 
God on Our side, my and Waste, o 
Modern Science, Immo: Life, Mo: ta 
of Beltef in Tomortelley, Ideallzing the 
‘Ths Coming Man, A Ra Chare 

Bent to any address, postage pald,at 6 cents 
per copy, by 


"JAMES MILLE 


779 Broadway, New Fork, 


E | made 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Fresthought. | 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, EN ENGLAND. 


Ben}, post free, far ò: for one у drag оз гео рейин In- 
A NOTABLE TREATISE. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


THE OOUNTERFEIT AND THE TRUE: 


ELomeous for Opposing Both. 
BY 
REAR-ADMIRAL MAXSE, 


Of the British Royal Navy. 


‘This is а little book of 74 „ with neat 
— arp oy published In обов, 1 and 
the reasoos why a cultiva English 


— {в opposed to Woman а Ват. 
3 IE ah pondered by all who 
terested in that question, on either 

mide. Price, 25 cents. Рог gale at the office 
of THE INDEX, 331 Washington Bt., Boston, 


RADICAL FREETHOUGHT |THE 
LEOTURES for 1878. 
By B. F. UNDERWOOD., 


Positive and Oomstructive Lectures t 


1. The Demands of Liberalism. 

2. Tbe Positive Side of Free Thoaght. 

3 The Genesis and Nature of Religion, Oon- 
gered as an “Element of Human Nat- 


AA Bclentifio and Philosophic View of Re- 
ous Revivals. 


Б. 

& The sce y ot Liberalism. 

Т. What Liberalism offers in the Place of 
Christian Theol 


8. A True МААЛ Better Et y True Christian. 
9. m с=т= Christianity Outgrowths of 
10. origin "and Histor + or ene the Bible. (From 
an А 
е to six | lecture) 


11. Buddha and Buddhism, 
12. ME o nt Egrpt: Her Laws, Morality, and 


13. The Theory of Evolution. 

14. Бакча: : Its Principles Stated and 
end 

15. Natural Selection versus Design in Nat- 


16. The P Philosop of Herbert Spencer. 

17. Modern Bolen Mato! 

18. Instinct and aa oraison: Organized Expe 

19. Woman: Aer Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

2. тере. Tbo Ploneer of Freethought in 


с. 
#1. The French Revolution: Its Causes and 
Consequences. 
Oritical Lectures: 
22. The Fallacies of Rey. Joseph Cook re- 
g the Personality Td Being ч 
23. Cook's Or —— of Scientific Material- 
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29. Fore Objectlon to ` Infidelity A> 


з. > Crimes and Cruelties of Oatholic and 
31. Bible Prop by the Facts 
of History. d 
The Proofs of a Persona] Intelligent 
33. The Pos and Cons of в Future State, 
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B. Ж. UNDERWOOD, 
Thorndike, Maas. 
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Editorially, it labors to free mankind from the 
bondage of priestoraft and all forma of super- 
КО Pe does not believe in churches or 
bas no reverence for bibles or man- 
medo gods, a , and it op all attempts to аргу» 
rid by laying up treasures an- 


other. 
It has a табу of departments, la chaste and 
kernel tone, and in all ree respecta alms to bea 
Arens pagar paper. It must be the bes 
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И comma: 
Big WILBUR РАТ PAYNE, Balanco 
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CHRISTIAN ITY AND INFI- 
DELITY! 
A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 

Bev. Ө. H. HUMPHREY, Presbyterian, New 
York, and 

D. M. BENNETT, Editor of tbe Truth Sseker. 

SUBJECTS DISCUSSED : 

PartI. The Relative Services of Obristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 

Part П. The Relative Bervices of Christian- 
ity to Learning and Science, 

Part ILI. Is there a stronger probability that 
— o»: le is divine than than that inadelity is 

e 


A thick 12mo volume of over 500 
well bound, sent we ald 
Dollar. 


Address D. BENNETT, Pu ror One 


Usher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 
pBOTHINGHAM'S WORKS. 


THE RELIGION OF TTY. An Es- 
say. Third КУ оР нома Price $1.50. 
“Nobody can peruse this book without re- 

ET the learning, mental ho: and 
the statement of his convici 
nenaed by the anhor, and 


Ее 


TE oe gincere 
one W 


сри бзге 
ous atylo." Boston С 


= CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00 


THE SAFEST CREED, aay OTHER Юш- 
OOUBSES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Not “food for babes,“ but {оп of sugges- 
tlon for earnest and thoughtfal men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
oo With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parables are s0 re-told as to absorb 
of the reader, aud to fasten 

upon the mind what the writer belleves to 
have been the impression the Baylor meant 
to бозтар. It is in at; [4 SEE E a su- 
perior book d will rest alike young 
Pod aid om s Herald мї), 7 


of 
of finished" and vigor- 
Globe. 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS, With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 81.00. 
^A work of culture and taste; it wil! be 
welcome to АП ages, and ves ue sublimest 
lessons of manhood in language 
of a child."—, a 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERSB. А 
Lecture, 12mo, Paper, 2б cents, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 


LAND. A History. With sketches and 
studios of — „со Ри Parker, 
garet Fuller, the Commu- 


Slee, etc, Svo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
trait of ihe author, $3.50, Lg 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. o. 
With Portrait, $3.00 


12 Tork Tribune closes a four and a 
— ре ку грм with equal advantage "b 
can s van 
friend and * d 


— or —.— 4 — A. Btady 
in Primitive саасан ма 


importance of the пала 
E 1 а key to the rd 

ment of спалила! ty from Judaism, 
— Cloth, Bi 


Mailed, Serre on reoelpt of price, by 
THE INDEX 331 Washington St., Boston. 


thers, | WEST 


A CHEAP OFFER.|QEND ONE DOLLAR 


BET of INDEX TRACTS, 


any ad the prepayment of 80 cumte, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Masa 


SINGLE VOLUMES OF THE 


ип 4 4, 1875, and 1876 

1 Ti nS M " be furnished on ap- 
TUR PRICES volumes 

от on and йз, $26; yolumes for 1874, 
1815, 208 wt wa x ME 
orchaser’s pense. 
Washington Btreet, Boston. 
NEWTON 


English and Classica] School. 


The twenty-fifth school year of this Fam- 
Пу and Day Schooi for both sexes will begin 
EDNESDAY, Sept. I» 1817. Tor Oircalar 


and information ај 2 D. 
ш West Howton Wass, 


THE THEOLOGICAL WORES 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in one yolume, and containing 
Soest; or Бемори „the“ ;ourse to 


“Exam- 
of Passages of the New Testament,“ 
the "Thoughts on a Future State," the “Re- 


ру y to the Bishop of Llandaf,” etc., eto. 
се, $2.00. Bent by El. on reoeipt of 
price by 


DEX, 
231 1 Washington Btreet, Boston. 
A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING Т0 RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKER. 
НА, a — ageless пома а Hirsin E. 
STEVENSON, 


uction by 
брала 


lane, Кы а сзи, 73:50 im Paper 


The present еч contains а great nnm- 
Met . reseed in 
eat, freshest style; &nd it is believed 

that the old frlenda of r, and many 
Become in- 


others who, since his Vans, hára 


жей in CAD Uberal opinions 
in religion ИШ оше E this new and at- 
Bent oe v. ^ price by THE | fei 
INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 
боор PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBOM, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. K. SPENCHE, 
F.W.NEWMAN, 
OHAS. VOYBET, 
A. W, STEYENB, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. Z. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of prios. Bingle Photographs, 35 


cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 


No. 231 Washington Zt., Boston, Mass. 


ЕВЕЕ EELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


gend to Officent Al Washington ., Boston, Mass., 
for TRACTS. 
L TAXATION OF Оновон PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. - ots. ; ten, 80 Sts.; 


J 
ПІ. Tux BYMPATEY OF Banjos, by by T. F. 
Enlarged edi 


tion. 
ENTALISM 9 by 1 Theodore Par- 

ker. Never before published. 
V. TER PUBLIO со, QUESTION, as undor- 
American citisən 


stood by 


Bu 


T sy Four Parts: 
the Bible. 2. Bunday in Gnaroh 
Sunday in the Massachu- 


J. Bavage, Charles B. 
Q. Gannett. 


Nos. П. IV., V. 10 сіз. each; ten 
ia RT EDU E M M^ 3 
us cr ака ré J. Potter. 

iè cts. (Ten for € one hundred, 


A COMPLETE 
from No. 1 to nri will be mafied to | ва an 


15 фани а та. cor 


Yor a handsome Certificate of Membership 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For TwENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, а still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


‘Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more ene assistance to 
the National Liberal Le: r x ts than by making 
themselves Annual or Members of it. 
The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 
ARTIOLE IV.—Any person who 8! 
one doller into the aor shali be манде 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
Becretary, аа 8 annual m ng of the Na- 
tional bee League. Any person who 
shall pay rent) У dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to а similar 
oertificate as — All the persons 
present аз members at the tennial Con- 
of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
ore members of the National Liberal 
League, 
AETIOLE V.—. . . All charter-members 
тре i A. 3 re dived de del 
and acer jelegates 
from local auxiliary Liberal La: aguas ayan: 
ized in socordanve with the 
of this Constitution, shall be Кү to 
meats and votes in the Annual Con 
Annual members E the National 
Int to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual 1 Congress. . 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
251 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A N IZE! 


CHARTERS 
8 
'e 
five d ia? inthe A anual Jong of tha 
Nati Liberal 


be р tompuy 
sont on applioation, — to the follow- 
ing provis ons of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


Arien XIIL-—'The Board of Directors 


shali have authority, 1 they receive 
a written а plication signed ten or more 
* а m by dollars, to 
oa charter for. formation of a local 
Liberal League. 
ARTICLE Nn auxiliary MEAE 
organised un. Wb dopo y 
the of Directors shall be abso! 


and redeas local Leagu 


ARTIOLE XVL—Every local auxiliary Lib 
eral 0 in socordance with 
the 22 of this Constitution ahal! be 
tary and гөө other members as delegates 
an mom as 
tothe Annual Со! ngress. 

These Charters к: а, © beau 
the best of pa 
some Beal of the 
they 


ornamen: ; 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boeton. 


I R UU LAT T S IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


amare Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 
“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains ; 
1. PATRIOTjO ADDRESS Of the National 
Liberal 


League to the le of the United 
Btates. n» 


om 
from Approrin, Letters 
Distingu! tizens, ** z by 
This is cr Liberal's best pep —— 
DOCUMENT in 


don of contest 
over amending the e Кезш of the Unit- 
ed States con wid reference to the school ques- 
tion. It — * in the hands of — 
ү and has been published po арен mly 
Тот pra itous distribution by earnest 

of te Secularization. 


"Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Trast by 
auriliary in 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Cannot do better than to use them privately, 


as Op ity offers. 

Promptly mailed, at the bare e of 
— und postage, on a 
TEN 
TWENTY. 

FIFTY 

ONE HUND: 

TWO HUND: 

THREE HUNDEED “ 
HUNDRED 

ONE THOUBAND 

N. B.—Packages 
sent by 
chaser, wi! 

Address NA 
uw 


б Inder. 


Three Dollars a Lear. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 8. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1877. 


WHOLE No. 417. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


PLATFORM 
- For the Presidential Eleetion of 1880, 


ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N.Y., OCT. 36, 1877. 


1. TOTAL REPARATION ОР CHUBOH AND BTATA, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tiom: isclading the equitable taxation of charch property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian laws, sbolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
Ho appropriations for religiems purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PEOTEOCTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: 1o be guar- 
anteod by amendment of the United States Constitation, 

and afforded through the United States courts. 

3. UNTYVERB&AL Epvcatios тиш RA OF UNIVERSAL 
BUFFRAGS IN THISSBOULAB Барово: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of tho United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain a thoroughly secularised pub- 
lio o system, and to permit no child within its limite 
to grow up without а good elementary education. 

N. @.—Tho nomination of candidates upon the above 


platform was postponed to в future Congress of the Na- 
tional Libera! League. 


THE DGTANDS OF LIBERALISE. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

& We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
groas, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shal) be discontinued. 

B, Wo demand that ali public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall ocase, 

4& We demand that all services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostansi- 
bly as в taxt-book or avowedly as à book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited, 

B. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United Btates or by the Governors of the various Btatea, 
of al! religions festivals and fasts shall wholly oeasa, 

&. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
In all other departments of the government shall be abal- 
ished, and that simple afürmation under the pains and pem- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

1. We demand that all laws directty or indirectly enfero- 
ing the obeervance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, end impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several Btates, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
elal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
od and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this and shall be 
consistantly, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


Tho above is the platform of TEE Іярех, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organisation, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval, 

FEANOIS E. ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LRAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 

Beeobest, That we accept the offer of the Boston IE 
to be our official organ of communication with the publio, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no comtrol or infiuenee in 
its general editorial management, 


GLIMPSES, 


A CORBESPONDENT of the Manchester (N. Н.) 
Daily Union laments that Moody and Sankey, now 
at work in that city, make “very much less” impres- 
sion there than was the case in Scotland and Eng- 
land. 

Tus New Haves Board of Education, by а ma- 
jority vote of two-thirds, have voted to ‘dispense 
with” all religious exercises in the public school—a 
happy harbingur of the “New Dispensation”! Mr. 
W. W. Stow, of that city, bas an interesting article 
on this subject im another column. The New York 
Sun and (mirabile dictu) the Boston Advertiser both 
approve the action taken. Verily, the Liberal League 
1s doing its work well. 

A LADY who is very active in good work writes 
(the italics are hers): I have been surprised to find 
how much the discussion called forth by the circula- 
Hon of a petition helps a good cause; especially in 
& place where large numbers of men are employed 
in manufactories.”” That is true. Everybody who 
helps circulate the Religious Freedom Amendment 
Petition 1s dolng more than he or she perceives at 
the time. Welibarals have very much to learn in the 
wry of effective labor for principle’s sake. 

Next SUNDAY MORNING, at Paine Hall, we are to 
give an address on “The Liberal League and its 
Principles." This is the first of a series of meetings 
to be held fortwo months by the new Paine Hall 
Liberal League, and we have consented to give it a 
‘Sabor of love," not because there are not better 
speakers to be had, but because Mr. Mendum gives 
the hall-remt, and because svery ono should do his 
share. Those who do not wish to hear any more 
about this tiresome Leagues business will have thelr 
wish by staying at home! 


Іт was а mistake on our part last week to apeak of 
the Liberal League meeting at Ithaca, December 10, 
as a “Ratification Meeting," It was rather for а 
discussion of the Rochester platform, ‘‘which,” 
writes Dr. Winslow, President of the League, we 
mean to make as thorough as possible before under- 
taking to 'ratify.'" That is better still. Nothing 
would delight us mors than to see discassions of that 
platform hald weekly in every town in the Union for 
а twelvemonth, The American people would be 
vastly wiser at the end of the year. The report of 
this particular meeting is so exceedingly interesting 
that we shall republish it [n fall next week. 

SiemaruRsEs to the Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment petition have been received аз follows since last 
week; from Mr. John Buntin, Newburyport, Mass., 
009; from Mr. D. A. Roberteon, Enon, Pa., 90, To- 
tal thus far received—10,350. We well remember 
that, In 1873, Mr. Buntin sent a list of signatares to 
the petition of the Boston Liberal League for the 
taxation of church property in Massachusetts, num- 
bering over eight hundred names; and it із safe to 
вау that the Old Bay State has not a more devoted or 
energetic friend of secular government than he. We 
cannot refraln from quoting hid note attached to the 
present list: ‘‘The above six hundred and nine (600) 
signers are from Newburyport. They appeared to 
understand the object of the petition, and very much 
approved the taxation of church property. Among 
these signers are ministers, deacons, aud charch- 
members; and all are worthy and respectable citizens. 
L, A. Horton, as above, signed his name by holding 
the pen in his mouth, having lost both arms in the 
Navy Service during the late war.“ 

Sucu worps as these, from a true-hearted Kansas 
subscriber, ought to bear encouragement to others 
than the few who can alone see his letter: IL cannot 
resist the promptings of my heart to say а fow words 
in praise of Tun Impex—the dear, earnest, noble 
Impex. May it go on in Ita brave course, and continua 
to be a light in the great darkness that now over- 


shadows the land. Urge the principles аз laid down 
by the Rochester Congress, without fear and without 
faltering; and the day will come when they will be 
a power in the land. There are liberals scattered all 
over this State, but, on account of the lack of а cem- 
tral organization which might send out men and 
women to gather the liberal element into local organ- 
izations, they reluctantly join the ‘Liberal Christian’ 
associations,” Another subscriber in Kansas said, 
In a letter recalyed. the same day: “I was sorry that 
Icould not attend the Rechester convention, The 
objects of the League are dear and precious to my 
soul? Courage, brave and scattered workers! This 
sacred cause of Equal Rights in Religion is kindling 
heart after heart; you will yet see a harvest from the 
seed already sown. , 

Nor гоне SINCE, а Boston letter to the New York 
World had this crue] paragraph: It is the fashion 
to go and hear Joseph Cook, and praise what ho says, , 
and applaud his metaphysical comtortions, and be- 
come enthusiastic over his theological haziness. He 
is not understood by а tenth part of his admirers; 
but that makes no difference—no typical Bostonian 
expects to understand the half of what he admires, 
though he pretends to understand mach more than 
double what he hears. The other day I clipped out 
а paragraph from one of Joseph Cook's lectures, and 
submitted it, one by one, to some half a score of his 
most intelligent and enthusiastic admirers. It was u 
paragraph which, for its moaning, was not in the 
least dependent upon the context. 1 asked, as I read 
it to ome after another, ‘Could you have Imagined 
Wendell Phillips to have said this thing?’ sometimes 
substituting another name for that of the ‘silver- 
tongued orator.’ Nobody recognized the paragraph, 
and pronounced it ‘twaddle,’ or ‘а mere string of 
words, or made some equally pungent expression of 
contempt. Then I had my triamph,—for I had veri- 
fied my previously expressed belief that many of 
those who heard Oook oftenest and admired him 
most could not get below the surface of his marvel- 
lous flow of words.“ 

THE MEETING of friends of the Liberal League 
movement in Boston and vicinity was held in Paine 
Hall last Friday evening, as announced. Hom, 
Rlizur Wright was elected Chairmas, sad Mr. Robert 
Cooper Secretary. Speeches were made by the 
Chairman, Mr. Seaver, Mr. Mendum, Mr. Verity, 
Mr. Heywood, апа Mr. Abbot; and the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed :— 

That we em cally indorse the plat- 
form of the National NE ado; at 
Rochester, N. T., Oct. 26; that the principles it enun- 
clates are so true, so important. and yet so much 
neglected, as to summon all liberal citizens of the 
United States, irrespective of their religious opinions, 
to codperate in impreasing them on the public mind; 
and that the only way to do this effectively is to form 
a national party which shall steadfastly vote for these 
principles at the polls. 

Resolved, That R. P. Hallowell, John 8. Verity, 
and G. H. Foster are hereby appointed a Committes 
of Public Work to consider aud mature а plan of 
efficient work on bebalf of these principles in this 
city апа State; that they shall report the same at an 
adlonrned meeting of this assembly, to be held s fort- 
night hence at such place as th shall appoint; and 
that every friend of the Liberal League movement 
here present is urged to attend that meeting, with 
эл many of his own friends as he can persuade to ac- 
company him. 

Resolved, That the Liberal movement can- 
not 2 be carried on without money, and that 
M. T. Dole, C. D. Place, and Robert Cooper are 
hereby inted a Committee of Finance to report 
obey 1 meeting n — plan they can de- 
or rais necessary в, 

Resolved, "That 


exercises 
schools, and *he re of oppressive Sunday. Sabbath 


Ushment of equal rights res religion; and that 
we y recommend these au to the atten- 
ton of the Committes of Public Work already ap- 
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LOCAL AUXILIARY Tür LEAGUES 


To which Oharters have been issued by the 
Nesiomal Liberal League. : 
LINOOLN, NXHRASKA.—President D, 
a Заим ent, A. Cline; Becretary, 
Issued n. А. Cline, А. B. von 


L. W. 
Mansfelde, Jultus Phisterer, b Wittman, W. Е. 
Е. I wm ре Lyons, L. Meyer, 


Issued to A. W. 00е aed W. 
Bample, David Prince В. Å. о, A 
аав а.а Тое < A Meek, Emma Meek, e Те K. 


gore; tary, J Joseph Bohrer 
Issued to the President and Becretary half 
the Philadelphia Liberal — 6 
„W — Damen; Beo- 
Rn Anton Br 
to MN raasoh, Fred. Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr de der, 8. Ramon, Ferd: — Hey- 
то! Le ^ der, berg, Ernst Olusen, and 
ORAL MABAACHUS. EF Goddard Oran- 
4e e tit Presi dent and Bec behalf 
en 
m med an retary on of 


Issued to Ohas, т Ө. C. Hya 
A; T. Hudson, Chia, ms, W. F. 
J. Harrison, T. C. Mallon, А. F. Lochead, and 


"Issued to the President ehalf 
— of Denver a B Very Beco. 
LA 

tary, Robert Cooper. " эп езе 

Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. Mendum, Eiisur 

Wri кВ. Ж. toma ig Davi a Kirkwood, * 
Urbino, John 8. Verl у ACA 

Parara Уку Yoxs- President, J. M. Jones; Secretary, 


Imued io J. M. Jones, O. С. Everson, He ix aum 
А. E. Sherman, Joseph Fritts, L. B, Kesler, 
R Fo Sherman, , Henry Gardner, f Samuel Созад Oosad, de 


BOSTON, M ASSACOHUBETTS.—Preside . E. 
r 
en 
the First Livers League of Boston, Mass * * 


ыр — зет a eem A эя yet P А. Her- 


һа : A. D. Armstrong, James 

Bed@l, Miles C. Be: Wek Norris, N. K. trong 
85 LAS Johnson, E. М. Brown, G. L. Магсегоп, Philip 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, Naw Yors.—Preaident, Н. L. 
Green; Corresponding Sec: John Hammond. 


+ the Oattaraugus County Liberal League. 


пов Т. Е. Hamilton, D. М. Hamil 
E. R. . E. 


EK P, Shepard, and others. , 
. JOSEPH, MInsOUnI. —Ptesident, P. V. Wise; Besretary, 
H. . 


eee eee Бема? of 


A . deemed . te 
the 8t. Joseph Liberal 
New YORK, NEW Youn төз, Hugh B. Brown; 86с- 
ге: 


L. 
VA RE ETE Indus UE 
a i. БЫ. ering Мы E. e fl. 
EI. 7. ee praes ome 
Issued to жер}. 3270066 Ма. Amy Post, Walet E. 


herman 
Clement Austin, Wm. H. Gibbs, Dr, C. D. Dake, and 
others. 


to O. W. Ames, Wm. А. An , Geo. Arnold, 
жк Wet H. Bool, W. Dennis, ' Flagg, B. W. 
Gardner, W. Hovehtas, and others. 
New Tonn, Чиу TOM FNNA, А. L. Rawson; Beore- 
tary, r 
oe to rem oem and Secretary om behalf of 


Manha 
CLEYÉLAND, 10. President, E. D. Btark; Becretary, Mrs. 
M. B. Ambler. 


Issued to E. D. Stark, Mrs. Louisa Bouthwo: 
White, W. A. Madison, f. E. Adams, Daniel R. "fien, 
W. Galen В Bmith, Walter F. Johnson, Thomas Jones, 
and Mrs. M. B, Ambler. i 

MIEWAVENE, 7 Robert O, Spencer; 

Secretary, William А, Boyd. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Milwaukee. 


N. B.—Maay new local Liberal Leagues have beon formed 
which have neglected to take out charters, and tberefore 
are not entitled to representation.) 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT. 


PROPQSED АВ 4 SUDSTITUTE РОВ THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


AXTIOLE 1. 

Ввоттон Se! eal Со nor te shall make 
any] ting ап liabent o on,or favor- 
ing any form of iting the free 
exercise thereof; or Permis i ip’ any de Pia qx A union i 
Oburch tate, от granting 


sect Se КРЕТ" Еке * 
— xum e ог taxing th 


or nar Oe any паші hap 5 


ms or ab: the freedom of 
— y of preas, or ihe t of 1 


ably to pa — to petition а Goverment Kren a re- 
dress EA No ral 


suffrage, or as à 

bilo trust, in any State. БЫ econ en des 

prived of re at bis or her dirum privi 
DUE for the perf: public or pri- 
KALI or rendered Pincompetent o ve evidence in 
of law or equity, u consequence of 1 
be or abe hold on the subject of religion. No pesson 
shall ever bê fea aes by — to contribute directly or indi- 


sosety or bédy of 
5 ће or aho oot N т y 


ember. 


‚ог make 3 — or 
approp n, for the support, or in sid, o ENS 
ous sect, or denomination, o any school, seminary, or 
tation of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


order or sect shall be 
or eria which rites i 
support, or in , of eny repone charts — Д or purpose of 


any sect, order, or denomination 
EOTION ngress shall PTT wer "to enforce the 
propriatelegisiation. 


vagious provisionaef this Article by 


PERSONB WHO are exclusively pem and 
have no feeling for art, often seem to suppose 
while science delighta in what ‘in e clear and d te, 
ME t In what is vague and dim; ї 

во agreeable to a class of gentle lanaties 

* preserved extract of moonshine and 
mist; and it is somewhat ludicrous to take note of 
the generous and condescending admissions in favor 
of a refining influence of poetry which are ordinarily 
made 1 hard-headed ЧІ do not 
know w. tical is; is it est "In deed and 
word? Is it а M trae thing ?”” Bo Audrey gutes, 
and Touchstone answers with a twinkle o ponen 
(beingin luck to find such a chance of gracious fool- 
). No, truly, for the truest poetry is the most 
" However this may bo, whether we agree 
or not with Jeremy Bentham and Touchstone that 
Per € is misrepresentation," it is certain that 


Lem ar relie, love comprehenslveness and def- 
22 in The measureless value 


set by every great art р ерен upon execution favors this 

tendency. Intense vision renders precise and defi- 

nite whatever ів capable of becoming во, and leaves 

ue only MN s is е in its very nature, 

i as well as of life,” 

wrote William d ATA the more distinct, 

sharp, and wiry the anding e, the more perfect 

the work of art; and the less keen and sharp, the 

Looped is the evidence of weak Tor — 
Great inventors in all ед 

nel and Michel Angelo and Al D ES are 

known СІ this, and this alone." — Ie Contemporary 


leges or capacities, 
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тъ Ка of common life supply us with 
coplouhinsisnces of the liberation of vast stores of 
muscular power by an infinitesimal “priming” of the 
musctes by the nerves. We all know the pot pro 


"nervous" orgentantior py © mmt 
which causes affright. An aerial wave the energy 
of which would not reh & minuta fraction of that 
necessary to raise the thousandth of a grain through 
the thousandth of an inch, can throw the whole hu- 
man frame into s powerfal mechanical spasm, fol- 
lowed by violent ay ee and palpi m" E 


yo; of- ure, 

ear, O erg Sec - 
ing vivid ilfustration А Yu 
in his easy-chair, not knowing ЕА. — smoking. 
sleeping, 1 or the digeation of food 
occuples the: of his; — — Кы 
PEE үчне. sete win a tah Tix deg 
words, N ete. ... 1 & NT ed. 
“Teil James to harness th The servant 
flies. Up starts the med erm 9 makes a 
dozen paces throngh the room, déecends tothe couit- 
ing-house, dictates letters, and forwards despatches. 
He jumps into hjs e, the 


thelr driver is immediately" at the — oU 


with а 
„Thank God, I am protected against 


eep-drawn в 
now for further и! 1 


2 а iae 


the retina of the pean AA ** де impact арш t coming 


from s few pencli-marks on а bit of piper. Ws 

— wan, und vi duca jor 
on, e a 

moment. What caused the merchant tos Qut 


of his chair? The contraction of his muscles. at 
made his muscles contract? An impulse of the 
nerves, which lifted the per latch, sad libesated 
the muscular power. ence ре this impulse f From 
the centre of the nervous system. But how did !t 
originate there? ‘This is the critical question. The 
aim and effort of science іа to explain the 
in terms of the known. Explanation, therefore, is 
conditioned by knowledge. 

You have probably heard the story of the German 
peasant who, in early railway days, was taken to see 
the performance of а locomotive, He had never 
known carriages to be moved except by animal 

ponar Every ey explanation outside of this once 

tion Jay his experience, not 

voked, bim lon ectlon, An дови and ещр 
A esca m the conclusion, he exclaim 

conid ently to his companion, **Ёз müssen doch pferde 

darin esin,”’—**There must be horses inside,” Amus- 

ing as this locomotive theory may seem, It illustrates 
eep-1ying truth. 

With referenes to our present question, some may 
be disposed to press upon me such considerations as 
these: Your motor nervos аге so many speaking- 
tubes, through which messages are sent from the 
man to the world; and your sensor nerves are so 
many conduita which the Whlapers of the 
world are sent back to Шв man. But you have not 
told us where is the man. Who ог what is It that 
sends and receives those messages through the bodily 
organism? Do not the phenomena A poln: to the pa 
{stence of a self within the eei which acta through 
the body as through a skilfully constructed instru- 
ment? You plcture the ы ев as hearkening to 
the commands sent through the motor nerves, an 

leture the sensor nerves as tbe vehicles of In- 
com Qr ore lg at Ta you not bound to supple- 


ment this the sssumption of an en- 
tity which uses it? m other words, are you not 
— by your own tien into the h eslis of 
a free human soul? That hypothesis is effered as an 
explanstion or simplification of а series of phenom- 
ens more or less o But adequate reflection 
shows that instead of introducin into our 


minds It increases our darkness. You do not In this 
case explain the unknown in terms of the known, 
which, as stated above, is the method of aclence; but 
fusus the unknown in terma of the more un- 

nown. The warrant of science extends only to the 
statement that the terror, hope, sensation, and calca- 
lation of Lange’s merchant are psychical phenomena 
produced by, or associated with, the molecular mo- 
tions set up by the waves of light in a previously pre- 
pared brain. 

But the scientific view ів not withont its own diffi- 
culties. We here find ourselves face to face with a 
problem which is the theme, at the present mo- 
ment, of profound and subtle controversy. What ts 
the 4 connection, If any, between the objective 
and subjective,—between molecular motions and 
states of consciousness ? My anawer is, I know not; nor 
— — yet met дауы who knows. ee 4 jee A 

anation to ва objective and subjective 
effecta are two e ber: of is and the same phenome- 
non, Why should the phenomenon have two skies? 
This із the very tore of the difücalty. There are 
plenty of molecular motions which do not exhibit 
this two-sidedness. Does water or feel when 
it runs into froet-ferns upon a W pape? If not, 
why should the molecular motion of the braln be 

окей to this mysterious companion,—consciousness ? 
We can resent to our minds a coherent picture of 
hysical processes,—the stirring of the brain, the 

g of the nerves, the discharging of the mus- 
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reps Uuk or asan rare 2 this 
series actions, Yet it certainly does emerge,— 
molecular motion produces 

The reverse process of the production of motion 
by consciousness i» equally unpresentable to the 
mind. We are here, In fact, upon the boundary line 
of our intellectual powers, where the canons 
of sclence fail to extricate us from our d es. 
If we are true to these canons, we must deny to sub- 
jective 1 all influence on physical proc- 
esses, The latter must be regarded as complete In 
themselves. Physical science offers no justification 
for the notion that molecules can be moved by states 
of consclousness ; and it furnishes just as little coan- 
tenance to the conclusion that states of consciousness 
can be generated by molecular motion. Frankl 
stated, we have here to deal with facts almost as dif- 
ficult to be seized mentally as the idea of a soul. 
And if you are content to make your son“ a poetic 

of & phenomenon which refuses the yoke 

of ordinary mechanical laws, I, for one, would not 
ee precieal рош! 
D ve ty one t 
as clear as the day; namely, that the brighinees and 
cde na HE Шау er vet а its darkness and 
disaster, depend to 2 great exten our own use 
or abuse of this miraculous * 


freedom; but the price he paid for it indicates the 
To escape from the iron neces- 
hysical natare, he 


y 

this notion of necessity with terror, while others do 
not fear it at all? Has not Carlyle somewhere salà 
that а bellef in destiny is the bias of all earnest 
minds? It is not Nature,“ says Fichte, It is fres- 
dom itself by which the greatest and most terrible 
disorders Incident to our race are produced. Man 
{в the cruelest enemy of man," But the question of 
moral responsibility here em and 16 is the pos- 
sible 1 of this responsi Шу that ao many of 

па dread, notion necessity certainly 
to frighten Bishop Butler, He thought it untrus; 
but he did not fear its practical consequences, Не 
showed, on the contrary, in the Analogy, that as far 
as human conduct is concerned, the two theories of 
free will and necesaity come to the same In the end. 
What is meant by free will? Does it imply the 
power of producing events without antecedents,—of 
„ 22 it were, upon а creative tour of occurrences 
without any impalse from within or from without? 
Let us conalder the point. If there be absolutely or 
relatively no reason why a tree should fall, it will 
not fall; and if there be absolutely or relatively no 


of the circumstances which create our wishes, mo- 
tives, and teudencies to action? Adequate reflection 
will, I think, prove that we are nat. What, for ex- 
ample, have I to do with the generation and develop- 
ment of that which some will consider my total 
being, and others a most potent factor of my total 
being, —the diving, speaking organiam which new ad- 


you 
As stated at the beginning of this discourse, ш 
physical and intellectual textures were woven Tot na; 
not by me. Processes in the conduct or regulation 
Аа £ Dai n 
ere, surely anywhere, we are as n the 
hands of the potter. It is the of 
to suppose that we come into 
white paper on which the 
likes ; Kr gue 
age pleases. can stunt, promote, or 
sistent capacities, but i$ exu sie then 


i 


governor of one of our largest prisons. He was 
evidently an observant and reflective man; possessed 
of wide experience gathered In various of the 
world, and a thorough student of the daties of his 
vocation. He told me that the prisoners in his 


ought never 


the law; and what had happened to them might hap- 
pen to most of us. They were essentially men of 
e n 


сеу. Third] ma ant gn yi e 
Я y came а 0 y not a large 
one—whom no kindness sould conciliate and no 
discipline tame. They were sent Into this world 
labelled In a, wickedness being stamped, as 
it were, upon thelr organizations. It was an unpleas- 
ant truth, but as a truth it ought to be faced. For 
such criminals the prison over which he ruled was car- 
tainly mot the ease place. If confined at all, their 
prison should be on a desert island where the deadly 
со of their example could not taint the moral 


sir. But the sea itself he was dis to regard as 
ен Perm ate substitute for the island. It 
ees to him evident that the State would benefit 


if prisoners of the first clasa were liberated, prisoners 
of the second class educated, and prisoners of the 
third class put compandiously under water. 

It is not, however, from the observation of individ- 
uals that the ment against free will," as com- 
monly un ‚ derives its principal force. It is, 
as already hinted, indefinitely when ex- 
tended to'the race, Most of you have been forced to 
listen to the oatcries and denunciations which rung 
discordaut the land for some years after the 

blication of Mr. Darwin's Origin Вресіез. 

ell, the world—even the clerical world,—has, for 
the most part, settled down in the bellef that Mr, 
Darwin's book simply reflecta the truth of Na } 
that we who are now “foremost In the files of time’ 
have come to the front thro almost endless s 
of promotion from lower to higher forms of life. If 
to апу one of us were given the колин of looking 
back through the eons across which life has crept 
towards its present outcome, hls vision would ulti- 
— Ф reach a point when the progenitors of this 
assembly could not be called human. From that 
humble society, through the interaction of {te mem- 
bers and the storing up of their best qualities, a 
better one emerged; from this again a better still; 
until at length, by the integration of infinitesimals 
through ages of amelioration, we came to be what we 
аге to-day. We of this generation had no conscious 
share in the production of this grand and beneficent 
result. Any and every generation which preceded 
us had just a little share. The favored organisms 
whose garnered excellence constitutes our present 
store, o thelr advantage, first, to what we in our 
ignorance are obliged to cali ‘‘accidental variation" ; 
and, secondly, to a law of heredity In the pasting of 
which our 9 were not collected. th 
acteristic felicity and precision, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
lifts this question Into the free air of , but not 
ont of the atmosphere of truth, when he ascribes the 
proceas of amelioration to “а power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. 

If, then, our organisma, with all their tendencies 
and es, are given to us without our being con- 
sulted; and if, while capable of acting within certain 
limits im accordance with our wishes, we are not 
masters of the circumstances in which motives and 
wishes originate; if, finally, our motives and wishes 
determine our actions,—in what sense can these 
actions be sald to be the result of free will? Here, 
again, we are confronted with the question of moral 
res ibility whieh it i» desirable to meet In its 
rudest form and in the most uncompromising way. 
„It,“ says the robber, tha ravisher, or the murderer, 
“I act, because I must act, what 
hold me таро for my deeds The reply is, 
“The right of soclety to protect itaelf against 
alya injurious forces, whether they be bond or 
free, forces of Nature or forces of man," “Then,” 
retorts the criminal, “уоп punish me for what I can- 
not help.” ‘Granted, says society; but had you 
known that the treadmill or the gallows was certainly 
in store for you, you might have helped.“ 

Let us reason the matter fully and frankly ont. 
We entertain no malice or hatred against you, bnt 
simply with a view to our own safety and purifica- 
tion we are determined that you and such as you 
shall not enjoy liberty of evil action in our midst. 
You, who have behaved as a wild beast, we claim the 
right to cage or kill as we should a wild beast. The 
public safety is a matter of more importance than 
the very limited chance of your moral renovation; 
while the knowledge that have been hanged by 
the neck may furnish to others about to do as you 
have done the precise motive which will hold them 
back. If act — уе аз p gm 5 minor 
penalty, n not y others, but yourself, may 
pro by the punishment which we inflict. On the 

ely principle that “ barnt child dreads the fire," 
it will mske you think twice before venturing on a 
repetition of your crime. Observe, finally, the con- 
sistency of our conduct. You offend, because you 
cannot help offending, to the pablic detriment We 
punish, because we cannot help т р 7 for Ње 
public good. Practically, then, as Bishop Butler pre- 
dicted, we act as the world acted when it supposed 
the evil deeds of its criminals to be the producta of 
free will" “What,“ I have heard it argued, lde the 
une of preaching about duty if man's predetermined 
position in the moral world renders him incapable of 
profiting by advice’ Who knows that he is inca- 
pable? preacher's last word enters as a factor 


$ have you to 


603 
into ‘as mane conduct; Ar Ri * п; 
t factor, m ев w. 
— remain ed and unused, it the 


youd a doubt let the sentence E forth, “Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground“ 


. 1 
by а young man io a emali bui select audience. " The 


No s regarding the freedom of the will 
could alter the fact that the „ 
weon, 


a social su much discussed at the time,—the 
Oharist subject of “levelling.” “Suppose,” he said, 
o men to bee at night, and one ríses at 
six, while the aleeps till nine next m А 


тей of all to а common level, but by the en- 
couragement and conversation of what is best, 
n 


hypothetical Iam — a state of 

brought about by the influence ons w 
namely, in oral 

control and keep In awe an immoral minority. The 

perately wicked, Withdraw, then, our theo] 


of individual wickedness which have been adduced. 
We shall all, that is, become robbers and ravishers 
and murderers. From much that haa been written 
of late it would seem that this astonnding inference 
finds hoase-room In many minds. Possibly, the peo- 
ple who hold such views might be able to illustrate 
them by individual instances. 
“The fear of hell's è hangman's whip 
To keep the wretoh in order.” 

Remove the fear, and the wretch, follo his nat- 
ural instinct, may become сунан but 1 refuse to 
accept him аз » sample of humanity. Let us cat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die," 1s by no means the 
ethical consequencs of freethought. To many of 

ou the name of George Jacob Holyoake le doubtless 
amiliar, and you are probably sware that at no man 
In Бышы has the term atheist been more frequently 
pelted. There are, moreover, геу fow who have 
more completely libersted themselves from theologie 

ona. 


Among working-class politicians, Mr. Holyoake ia 
a leader. Does he exhort his followers to eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die"? Not so. In the 
August number of the Nineteenth Century you will 
find these words from his pen: “The gospel of dirt 
is bad enough; Ins ques of mere materia! com- 
fort is m worse," He contemptuously calls the 
Comtist championship of the working-man the 
championship of the trencher." He would place 

t with it the dig- 
nity and power of aelf-help"' hig than any pros- 
pect of а ful! plate without it" Such is the doctrine 
taught by this athelstie“ leader; and no Christian, 
I apprehend, need be ashamed of It. 

ot in the way assumed by our dogmatic teachers 
has the morality of human nature been propped up. 
The power which has moulded us thus far has worked 
with stern tools upon а very rigid staff. What it ha» 
done cannot be 20 undone; and it has endowed: 
us with moral constitutions which take pleasure in 
the noble, the beautiful, and the tras, just as surely 
as it has endowed us with sentient o ms which 
finds aloes bitter and sugar sweet. power did 
not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand 
when such are removed. Facts rather than dogmas- 
have been its ministers,—hunger and thirst, heat and: 
cold, pleasure and pain, sympathy, shame, pride, 
love, hate, terror, awe: such were forces, the in~ 
c yer AE LL By 
meas ages nt wove the 
web of man's physical, intellectual, and moral nat- 
A are the forces that will be effectual to 

e en 

Bome may retort that even on my own showing 
“the power which makes for righteousness” has 
Saiti in дшш; — It Cannot oo дашы Ыш, е 

of religion, including ogmas 
and the freedom of the will, have had some effect 
moulding the moral world. Granted; but І do not 
think that this to the root of the matter. 
you quite sure t those beliefs and dogmas are 
primary and not derived,—that they are not the prod- 
ucta, instead of being creators, of man’s moral 
nature? I think it Is one of the Latter Day Pam- 
phlets that Carlyle corrects a ressoner, who deduced 
the nobility of man from a belief in heaven, by tell - 
ing him that he puts the cart before the horve, the 
real truth balut the belief in heaven is derived 
from the nobility of man. The bird's instinct to 
weave its neat is referred te by Emerson as typical 
of the force which built cathedrals, temples, and 
pyramids .— 


“Knowest thou what wove woodbird's nest 


with 
Buch во grew these iles 
‘While love and . 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
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Aa the best gem upon her zone; 


+ 


riaha bie 
| віоп, —а ferment € to Individ 


, of continuity Into the presence о 
, usually classified lie entirely ou 


NM 


e; ht to endorse opinions, and extend the right hand | to uncharitable thought and reproachful | is 
er om do err. her nas professedly Congregational fellowship to candi- | inevitably great. If we are Universallets, let us have 
Over England's abbeys benda the sky dates for its ministry; or to Individuals seeking to | the manliness to say so, and ch our creed so that 
As on ita friends with kindred sre; come in and be recognized as а church in Ца eleter- | it shall honestly nt us the world. If 
For ont of Thoughts interior sphere hood, While the meongrulty would be more mani- | we are not, it does not seem a difficult conclusion for 
Fem presa do ead Lr NET fest and startling, we do net see that it would differ | any man to reach, that it could have been calculated 
Adopted then onto her race p^ in kind so much as in degree, were such а council | neither to win tbe world's respect nor the favor of 
And granted thom s — equal date to ordaln as a Congregational minister, In good and | God, had this Couneil been so false to its own con- 

TATA .. 


Surely many of the utterances which have been ac- 
cepted ал descriptions ought to be interpreted as as- 
irations; or as having their roots in aapiration, 
fostead of objective knowled Does the song of 
the herald angels, Glory to in the highest, and 

‚ on earth good-will toward men,” the 
exaltation and the yearning of a human гош, or dees 
it describe an optical and acoustical fact.—a visible 
host and an audible song? If the former, the exalta- 
tion and the yearning are man’s — 


which may by-and;by е the leaven of. the race. 
If the latter, then belief In the entire transaction is 
wrecked by non-falfilment, Look to the East at the 
present moment as a comment on the promise of 
peace оп earth and [n toward men. That 
promise is à dream lived by the experience of 
elghteen centuries, But though the mechanical 
age der а vocal heavenly multitude proves untena- 
ble, immortal song and the feel It expresses 
are still ours, to be Incorporated, let us hope, in purer 
and leas shadowy forma in the poetry, у 
апа ce of the future, Thus, following the 
of physical science, we are brought from the solution 
lems which as 
physies. To these probl thoughtful N УМ 
ув о problems and pene- 
traüve minda are now applying those methods of re- 
search which in phyel selence has proved their 
truth by their fruits, There ie on all hands a grow- 
ing repugnancs to invoke the в in ac- 
for the phenomena of human life, and the 
ul minds just referred to, finding no trace of 


. evidence in favor of any other origin, are driven to 


seek in the interaction of social forces the genesis and 


t me of man's moral nature. If they succeed 
in thelr search—and I 


think they are sure to suc- 

ceed,—soclal duty would be raised to в higher level of 
elgnificance, and the deepening sense of social duty 
would, it Is to be hoped, lessen, If mot obliterate, the 
strife and heart-burn which now beset and dis- 
ise our social life. Towards this great end it be- 
оотев us one and all to work, and, devoutly wishing 


‚ {ts consummation, I have the honor, ladies and gen- 


Oct. 2, 1877. 


tlemen, to bid you s friendly farewell. 

On the motion of Mr. Chamberlain, M. P., seconded 
by Mr, Bunce, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Professor Tyndall for his address,—London Times, 


ORTHOBOXY AND 
BELL. 


[In connection with Mr. Pottar’s editorial of this 
week, the following article, copied from the Boston 
Congregationalist of Nov. 14, will ba of much inter- 
est. Observe that this journal, representing the best 
phase of New England Orthodoxy, declares that the 
belief in eternal punishment ів stil] “опе of the fun- 
damental doctrines of our atandards.’’—Ep.] 

Painful but Neececary. 

The Boston Council of 1885, besides announcing, 
in general terms, "our adherence to the faith and 
order of the apostolic and primitive churches as held 
by our fathers, and substantially ва embodied In the 
Confessions and Platforms which our Synods of 1648 
and 1680, set forth or reaffirmed,’’ declared the be- 


BELIEF IN 


- Hef-of the churches which delegated It, In a single di- 


rection, in these words: We believe . . . in the final 
jud t, the teenes of which are eternal life and 
everlasting punishment.” 


When the National Oounell was ized six 
years ago at Oberlin, It made а part of ita funda- 
^ mental constitution this article:“ the churches 


herein represanted) in bellef that the Holy 
Scriptures are the eufficient and only infallible rule of 
religious faith and practice; thelr, interpretation 

„thereof being in substantial accordance with the 
great doctrines of the Christian faith commonly 
called Evangelical, held in our churches from the 
early times, and sufficiently set forth by former Gen- 
eral Connell.“ 

Ав no effort was made on the part of any member 
of the Council at New Haven in 1874, or of that 
whose session has just closed at Detroit, to haye this 
expression of faith modified In any particular, it is fair, 
on the one hand, for the Congregational churches to 
understand that there is among themselves an entire 
substantial ent on the doctrinal issues here 
involved; and, on the other hand, for other Christ- 
lan denominations, and for the world at large, to as- 
sume that the Con ational churches are 
in holding the Bible infallibly to teach the ‘‘everlast- 
ing punishment” of those who die Impenltent. In- 
dividual members of the body may believe differently. 
Possibly here and there a Con tional Charch may 
excéptionally admit to its fellowship persons, of 
whose plety, and sincere and useful life, It entertains 
no doubt, who are yet Wenk In the falth“ in this direc- 
tion. But It still remains true that Congregational- 
lam, so far as it 1s formulated in ite solemn declara- 
tons of faith, endorsed and reémdorsed by the de- 
liberate action of a fair resentation of all its 
churches, does hold and the “everlasting pun- 
lishment” of those who die out of Christ. It would 
seem also to remain true that a council of Congrega- 
tlonal churches in all Christian honesty is bound to 
regard this as an inevitable limitation put upon ita 


for the propos 
distinctly nor efficiently а part of our C 

tional creeds, than the proposition that tbe Bible 
кеси the eternal punishment of the finally impen- 
ten 

Under these circumstances we are not s to 
learn that а council last week, which had been called 
to advise with reference to the settlement of Rev. 
James F. Merrlam, formerly of Farmi , Conn., 
ата the Congregational Church at an О 
ob 
sired act. The candidate, as we learn from the 
Springfield Republican, read a5 a part of the written 
statement of his religious belief, the following:— 

“In to the matter of the eternal punish- 
ment of those impenitent at death, I believe the 
Bible does not teach it; nor do І believe it teaches 
the contrary, It leaves the question an open one, 
Hence, in my pubiic teaching and ministry, аз a 
minister of the gospel, I would teach neither the one 
nor the other. In my private judgment and belief, I 
hold that future punishment, if eternal in any sense, 
is во in the sense that it is eternal death or annfhila- 
tion. 
ing myself privately, simply as an individnal expres- 
sion, а personal belief, to that effect, when in my 
judgment I can thereby do " » 

This seems to be candid and 
ell held long discussions on the subject, and finally 
adopted the following minute: 

"That this Ecclesiastical Council are not so far 
satlafied with the doctrinal views of Rev. James F. 
Merriam as to proceed to his installation as the pas- 
tor and teacher of а өү x enu Church, while 
they would testify to thelr ef in his Christian ain- 
cerity and devotional -— 

On being urged by Mr. Merriam to mention more 
3 the obstacle found lu the way, the Coun- 
ell authorized the further statement :— 

In reply to the request of James F. Merriam, the 
CM — - that, walls not "d de his 

ews on the Atonement, they especially ect to 
his views on eternal — 
satisfactory." 

Upon this issue the Council dissolved, and the 
many who had gathered in the expectation of &n in- 
s service were sent home disappointed; while. 
nA , much surprise and dissatisfaction were 
felt by friends of the candidate, who had not 
supposed there could be any queation of his sufficient 
soundnesa in the faith. 

The Council included Rev. Dr, Buckingham, and 
Rev. Messrs. Reed, Gladden, Eustis, Cone, and Mor- 

of Springfleld; Rev. Mr, Smith, of Farmin , 
onn. ; Rev. Mr. MeDuffy, of Ludlow; Rev. B. Hart, 
of Fair Haven, Conn.; Rev. T. L , of Jenksrille, 
mostly with del , and Rev. Dr. Rice, Methodist, 
and Rev. J. W. Harding, as individual members. 

It le stated that, on the follo evening, about 
one hundred of his many friends the charch and 
society met at Mr. Merriam’s house, and passed and 
presented the following preamble and resolution :— 

“WHEREAS, A council of Congregational churches 
having been regularly called to install Rev. J. F. 
Merriam as pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Indian Orchard, has refused to install him owing to 
hie disballef in eternal punishment; 

*t Resolved, That we, members of this congregation, 
including members of the church and society, tender 
to Mr. Merriam our full Lia ed and cordial sup- 
port, and express our unqualified confidence in his 
piety and integrity of purpose, and our perfect will- 

to accept bim as our Christian teacher and 
de, and earnestly extend to him an invitation to 
remain with us аз our pastor and friend." 

It le further stated that one of the deacons, in 
behalf of the church,“ extended to him its unanimous 
request that be would remain with them as their pas- 
tor. 


If this action were to be taken as the deliberate 
avowal of Universallam as the faith of this church 
and congregation, it could only be recelved by the 
sisterhood of C onal churches with a pain 
tempered with gratitude that the action of the Coan- 
ell had stimulated а frankness which would asem to 
In point of fact, 
reted aa 
by sud- 
affection for, and 


however, it 
the sudden 


protona months of acceptable ser- 

that Mr. Merriam has already 
рше the hearts of this people by extended previous 
aborin their acting pastorate, snggesta the inquiry 
whether a wiser course than that actually ado 
might not have been for the Council, while—in the 
face of his distinct repudiation of one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of our standards—declining to in- 
stall him as a Co опа! pastor, to have said: 
In view of the confidence of all parties in the gen- 
uinenees and excellence of the Christian character of 
this brother, and of the providences which have led 
him and this church to the condition in which the 
are, wa suggest that the church exceptionally install 
him as their pastor, independently, and not asking 
the fellowship of the churches. 

Ав it is, we trust that all things may be dose with 
charity. We can see no cali for, or justification of, 
any hard feeling in such а matter,—although such is 


regular sundang one who denies the baing of a God ; 
ition of the divine existence is no more 


eld), after long discussion, found itself 
to decline to advise and fellowship the dê- 


And I cannot promise to refrain from express- 


explicit, "The Coun- 


ent as unsound and пп- 


the imperfection of human nature, that the exposare 


victions and to its fealty to the Congregational вув- 


р А 
OK, e ease e, at 0! 
fundamenta) principle. е 


THE ANTONELLI CASE. 


The case of the Countess Lambertini, who 
fosses to be the lilegitimate daughter of the late Car- 
dina! Antonelli, ciaimb, in that character, а con- 
siderable share of his estate, has again been pot 
poned, bat itis not likely to be abandoned, Like а 
cele сале on thle side of the water, the dispute 
over the dead man’s fortone will go on, with a roth- 
lesa disregard of the sanctities and decencles of life, 
and tbe сілішапё can only win the money she de- 
mands by defaming the memory of her father. In- 
deed, the Antonelli case appears to be one of pecul- 
far atrocity. The brother and heéws uf the de- 
ceased, to whom the estate was left by the will, are 
rich men, who owe almost everything to the late Car- 
dinal, but they seem to have по ecruple about sub- 
mitting his private life to a scandalous examination 
before an unfriendly court: and the daughter, or al- 
leged daaghter, is Willing not only to defile the grave 
of one parent, but even, according to the London 
Times, to produce her mother, who is said to be a 
lady of good repute and rank, and compel her to ac- 
knowledge in court that she was once a Cardinal’s 
mistress, We can hardly understand іп Americs а 
atate of society in which such a enit is possible, or а 
system of law which affords a ground for it. 

The Cardinal was а man more generally misunder- 
stood than any other conspicuous character of his 
time; and it was his peculiar fate to be misunder- 
stood alike by his friends and his enemies, most of all, 
perhaps, by the pontiff who employed him. Secret, 

‚ plausible, adrolt, and cold, he hid his heart 
from everybody, and ke cherished no dangerous en- 
thusiasms. He came of а family of mountaineers on 
the Neapolitan border, plein rustica in moderate cir- 
cumstances. There were five brothers, and they all 
went to Rome to seek their fortunes, one becoming 
in time в banker, others merchants, and Giacomo 
entering the prelature. In the Papal Btates the prel- 
abaro was the civil service of the government. Its 
members, even the higher ones, were not necessarily 
in orders; but a prelate“ in orders seemed to have в 
better chance of advancement than a layman; and во 
Giacomo went just as far into the Church as he 
thought his worldly interesta required. He stopped 
short at the degree of deacon, never rising to the 
priesthood, even when he became Cardinal; never 
saying mass, hearing confessione, or pot any 
of the other duties of the ministry; but he took the 
usual vow of chastity, He was not a churchman in 
anything but the dress and the name, His tastes, 
his pleasures, and his official functions were all secu- 
lar. He was the last of the old school of statesmen 
in purple, who modelled themselves upon Richelieu 
and Mazarin, and covered diplomacy with the cloak 
of religion. Under Gre VI. he was a success- 
ful administrator of the finances, Pius IX. made 
him head of the Treasury in the first rm dew 
reign, partly because he had shown ability for the 
place, partiy because he was esteemed а liberal. It 
was in 1848, the year of revolutions, that be became 
Prime Miníster, and his appointment even then was 
looked upon as а victory for young Italy. 

If he was the last of the old school of cardinals 
perhaps we should say that he was also the last 
the old school of diplomatists, He made it а point 
of honor to bs inscrutable, His own colleagues did 
not know what his policy really was. The Italian 
Liberals were eq deceived when they cheered 
him in 1848 and cursed him in 1849. In his Inter- 
course with the foreign representatives, with officers 
of the government, with the clergy and the laity, 
with Romane and atrangers, he talked coptonsly, but 
never said anything. Не attracted vis 8 his 
well-trained tongue and repelled them by his telltale 
eyo; if they pushed him too hard toward dangerous 

‚һе amused and dismissed them by exhibit- 

Ing the splendid collection of geme, in which it was 
erally supposed that he took his chief delight. 
hat he was a believer in the policy of administra- 
tive reform, which made the first two years of the 
present pontificate illustrious, is no doubt true; but 
the extent of his liberaliem was greatly ех rated 
the popular estimation. So. too, it is a mistake to 
that the Republic of 1848 converted him to a 

y of stern and uncompromising repression. His 
temper was always conservative; that remained the 
same, bat the circumstances changed. His natural 
disposition was toward resistance wherever It was 

ble, and toward the acceptance of accomplished 

wherever reelstance was imprudent. It was 
the Pope, and not the Cardinal, who dictated the re- 
forms of and the conservative reaction of 
1849-50. Antonelli approved of little of 
it—in the beginning, because he saw that it was in- 
evitable, He approved of crying ''halt" after the 
return from Gaeta, because he saw that reform“ 
was exhausted, and that liberalism was leadiag 
straight to the destruction of the temporal power, 
hearty supporter of ie policy of the Pope toward 

earty supporter ops 

Victor Esmmnuel and the kingdom of Italy. There 
was not the * pm for a — and painful 
Tesistanos, such as the staunch o оре opposed 
the irresistible march of the Italan nation. He 
would have plotted and negotiated. Some say that 


in 
su 
po! 
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he did . Ir АРААН; La Morictérs and Mérode 
secused of deliberate treason. 

Between Antonelli and the other cardinals there 
was no cordia! feeling. The Roman nobility, which 
furnishes the lay element of society on the side of 
the Ohureh party at Rome, looked askance at him, 
— cardinals of humble are surely по 
novelties, He had few friends at the Vatican exoept 
hie own appointees. Above all, he was not а favor- 
ite with the Pope. The two men were entirely anti- 
pathetic.—the one affectionate, trustiag, generous, 
stout-hearted, devout; the other selfish, ambitious, 
ennnlag, n" Antonelli was a valuable 
— servant, particularly in the regulation of 

nancial affairs, and as such the Pope estimated him 
justly. But he had little influence with the Pontiff, 
except in matters of mere administration. He was 
for thirty years the minister of Plus IX, yet, dying 
in the Vatican, he left out of Ма 1 fortune noth- 
ing to hie august master bat a little crucifix of no 

worth; and it has been remarked that the 
ора never alluded to his death in any of his allocu- 


tions. 

Whatever obscurity there may be as to his political 
course, there was none as to his private ambition. 
Fare una famiglia, to found a family," ts always an 
ebject dear to the Itallan heart; and from the day 
the young monntaineer entered Rome till the very 
end, his aím was to make Antonelli one of the great 


mames in the history of thecity. His position gave, 


him enormous op nities to Inerease the small 
private fortone with which he entered office; and he 
took good care of his brothers, too. All the aceumu- 
lations were destined for the male offepring of these 
- thrifty brothers. Hia dxtraordinary will left nothin 
to the Church, nothing to charity, nothing out o 
his rich collections t the Vatican Museum, All 
went to enrich the family which he һай founded. 
We showed the other day, apropos of another case, 
how fatio were almost all attempts to build distinc- 
tion upon the weak, nmstable basis of money. The 
ernel trony of fate turns to disgrace the badges meant 
for honor. The plan chosen by Cardinal Antonelli 
to make his name ean мн only ere » — 
r t upon his fanite, an rag into the 
t o n the scandale which would 
have died in obecure- corners of Rome, 

Whether the story of the Countess Lambertini ів 
false or true, it would never have been told but for 
the attempt to make a family” with money.—N. Y. 


—— M ——— 
MODERN CATHOLICISM AND BELIEF IN 
PURGATORY. 


In St. Patrick's Cathedral, Rev, Father Н 
preached on the doctrine of p tory, and said: Our 
natural mother nurtures, cares for, and watches over 
us during life; but our mother, the Church, folds us 
in her arms at baptism, watches, guides, guards, and 
nourishes us during our earthly pilgri ‚ &noints 
us with the oll of extreme unction at death, and 
after death, when our bodies are returned to mother 
dust, she throws over our grave the shadow of the 
emblem of redemption. In death even we are not 
separated from her, for tha souls of the faithful de- 
pm are still members of the Church. Now, God's 

w ia inexorable, and he says that nothing defiled 
сай enter heaven. Who, then, la во pure at leaving 
this life as to be worthy of admittance to heaven im- 
mediately after death? And would it be just in God 
to consign to everlasting torments those souls that 
are but tarnished by sin? Certainly not. And here 
we вов the Infinite justice and mercy of God In pro- 

. viding a middle state where those souls can atone for 
past transgressions or give sufficient satisfaction for 
sins pardoned, bat for which sufficient was not done 
to satlafy God's justice. The doctrine of purgatory 
fe no new one. e read In the Old Testament where 


offered in a public place and before the people; conse- 
quently it was known to everybody and could have 


THE PAINS OF PUEGATORY. 
Theologians tell us that the ne which tho 
souls endure in purgatory are similar to those saffered 
the souls in hell, and, Uke them, of s two-fold 
ure. alus of the senses and the 
релт 1s eonscious 
y enjoy te beatific 
be so terrible, how 
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remitted, there fs yet the temporal left, and that 


must be endured either here or in purgatory. 
should not be unmindful of the sufferings of 
of God, for they are continually crying out to us, 
“Oh! pity me, At least you, my friends, have pity 
on me!” We should de every: in our power to 
help them, thet when relieved from their 


We 
e elect 


our lives that the 
much 


THE LEAGUES, 
BY REV. HUNTINGTON LYMAN, 


There le something of admirable manliness іп the 
frankness of the spokesmen of the Liberal League. 
Nothing, it is true, can be more radical and abomi- 
nable and anarchical than the sentiments and prin- 
eipies that they send fortb. Yet when I see with 
wW unruffled sudacity they make their statements 
and disclose their schemes, right in the face of the 
Christian sentiment of this Christian nation, I am 
carrled off from my attitude of displeasure, and even 
reach a sense of something that is pleasing, and, 
withal, ladicrons. I say to myself, May it not be 
that the League ls actuated by & sense of wrong la- 
flicted or impending? I cannot but hope that a tithe 
of them, after АП, will repent and be saved, Sucha 
result, indeed, cannot enter much into the faith of 
mere mortals concerning the red-mouthed German 
athelste who began thelr catechism under Strauss, 
and have even Improved upon him. Yet that which 
Is beyond faith may be comprehended in the depths 
of unfathemable жм. 

But what I undertook to say lo, Don't be afraid 
of пез There was a time when І was enlisted ір 
work for the anti-slavery interest. Sometimes I went 
on, day after day, working with exceeding heaviness 
and travall; leeturing to few, and meeting eggs and 
brickbats. No sun of shone upon all the 
dreary scene. Suddenly light sprang up. John C. 


* Calhoun would arise in the Senate and propose some 


measure so monstrous that it awoke the sleeping 
Yankees, Then Bachanan and Cass snd Hendricks 
would second the motion with a little reserve. Thea 
Iwent to bed in peace and langhed all night I 
knew that New York and Ohlo, even Southern Ohio, 


could not stand that. 

The Liberal L е is doing abont the same thing. 
Encourage them. They have a great annual 
Ing. If it be possible, 
meetings. They do every time. Secure, If pos- 
sible, accommodating fare ou the railroads, and (if 
EN Te de beet, Ты E 

оа , mee! o Я t 
42 4 in to ba ld of them, 

Let us consider thelr composition. While it 18 true 
that they can be united in any work of pulling down, 
it is equally certain that they cannot unite in a single 
affirmative tion. The is а conglom- 
erate very similar to the snow-knolls that the boya 
make in February. As they roll it about the yard it 
takes up chips and mud, old comba and battons, 


and horse-droppings, and cigar- 
stumpa. Ө la no bond in the Liberal e 


with the exception of this negation: "The Bible ts 
a myth and Christ is a pretender." There is no 
crowd па so n — — that prm 2 
great noble Asnapper brought over after 

exile and set in the cities of Samaria, of whom It is 
sald, "The men of Babylon made Succoth-benoth, 
and the men of Cuth made * and the men of 
Hamath made Ashima, and the Avites made Nibhes 
and Tartsk, Every nation made gods of their own." 
(IL Kings, xvii.) Suppose that the League should 
try to set up 2 no matter how shadowy. 
Suppose they pay, ved, that there Is a god of 
some sort, and that there is such a thing as a soul, 
If they pass it, the German athelats are alienated; 
if they vote It down, they offend the Jews and the 


pass оог oroat- 
ures,—I hope they will arrive at firm ground and be 
saved; at * here and there one,—Christlan States - 
man, Nov. B. 


— ũ—— — 
Соок ON THE PAINE MEMORIAL. 


Eprrom oF THE Boston TRAYEULER!— 

The Rev. Joseph Cook, in the prelude to his leot- 
ure of last Monday, exulted over the sale of the 
Paine Memorial Hall by the mortgagee, in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of demands which the 
receipts were mufflelent to satisfy. This is fair 
enough from the Orthodox stand-point, and I sup- 
pose the infidel sentiment of the community wou 
regard the sale of а church under similar circum- 
stances with feelings not altogether unmixed with 
complacency. Bat there is one point which will 
strike the impartial observer sa hardly in accordance 
with taste, and certainly in striking contrast 
with the spirit of early Chrietianity,—the reference 
to the comparative poverty of infidels in a sneering 
fashion, as though it were а disgrace to them! In- 
Яде are poor as s role—and their infidelity is large- 
ly the cause of it,—because even in this age of free 
opinion, the expression of infidel sentiments In man 
Изде. талада: мийа вий business ostracism, an 
closes the door at onee. to many avenues of wealth. 
That it does во Шш reyes of the consclentionaneas 
of men who are willing to make the aacrifice, and it 
{ll becomes ono Who makes such high-sounding pro- 


fessioma of sincerity amd. earnest conviction to sneer 


at those whose seceptance pf. the unpopular side 
proves thelr honesty of purpose. 

There was another utterance which came with a 
very ill grate from a member of a clasè who are by 


gather- 
them to hold quarterly 


1 

w the favored ers on the earnings of thelr 
fellow-citizens. өп Mr. Cook ridicules the idea 
of the infidels of Boston belng unable to keep Paine 
Hall, he should remember that among the items of 
constant expense, as quoted by „ ів $1000 for 
taxes. By an unjust legal discrimination the churches” 
are exempt from üxkatiom. A yearly tax of $1000 
would bankrupt half the churches in Massachusetts, 
ал Mr. Cook very well knows. When the parsons 
and the churches have the common honesty to pay 
for the privileges they enjoy at the hands of the 
State and municipal governments, It will be time for 
them to ridicule the failure of infidels to support 
thelr organizations. Mr. Cook frequently disavows 
the title of "Rev," He probably is not so eager to 
decline the exemption privileges attaching to the 
ministerial status. Did he pay taxes while in pas- 
tora! charge at Lynn? and does he pay them now on 
the recelpta from his lectureship? 

With regard to his slander on the dead I say noth- 
ing, When he has the courage to venture out of his 
“coward’s castle" in Tremont Temple and meet in 
fair debate Ingersoll, Underwood, or some other infi- 
del champion, hls rehash of the lies a thousand 
times refated may be worth some consideration. 
But he dare not do it for the life of him, Р.Т 

Вовтоя, Nov. 8, 1877. 


COOK ON BIOLOGY, 


Of Joseph Cook's Boston Monday Lectures on 
biology (James R. & Co.) very little c&n be 
cleverly said, although they have attracted much 
popular attention; first, because they are rather meta- 
physical dissertatione than scientific ; and, 
secondly, because they add nothing to the current 
literature of ager gs to bring theology and science 
into harmony with each other. Bnt they may be 
conveniently used to polnt а moral to just such per- 
sonages аз Mr. Cook. who, without 
in the methods and culture of science, assume, wi 
а * in ratio to thelr ignorance, to expound 

blems ше have not investigated ; for no book 

probably lesued within the last ten years— 
во prolific In religio-scientific literature—which can, 
be described as more decidedly and amusingly boyish 
than this d atic and pretentious volume. One of 
at Mr, Cook labors to establish is that 
of a life-force preceding and determining organiza- 
preacri h may, 
perhaps, serve as a proverb to scientific men for the 
want of discrimination common to dabblera in bio- 
logical studies. And the best of it is that, with the 
manner of а master, he tells his audience that he has 
found such und such volumes correct, quotes Carlyle 
as an authority In blology, indorses the disputed 
views of Lionel 8. Beale, and adduces Ferrier's 
Functions of the Brain as conclusive evidences п] 
the very pointe where the book is most inconclusive, 
Indeed, not the whole range of literature can furnish 
à finer instance of unintentional burlesque than is fur- 
in our author's extraordinary rtation on 
cerebral physielogy. There is, in the 
on of quack- 
ега it a little 


es of cultare as well 
as a method of inquiry, and that its processes and 
spirit are not to be appreciated by specia! pleaders 
for dootrines such as Mr. Cook advocates.—XN. Y. Li- 
brary Table. 


Poetry. 


Dor TRE INDEX.) 


FAFTH. 


A waif on time's reaistiess tide, 
And waft me how and where it may, 
I heed not aught mischanoe may hide 
To meet me in the coming day; 
For I must deem the Master's mind 
Shapes out my course, to me so dim,— 
To me no dim, to him defined; 
Tam but weak and trust in him. 


As when my thoughta the shallows o'er 
Bkim’'d but the glit'ring face of things, 
Bo now, when mind's maturer power 
Draws from the depths of deeper springs; 
For wisdom humbled bendeth low, 
As more it learns of what is dim, 
It ia but little I сап know, 


So weak am I; I trust in him. А.О. 


‚ BEOOKLYN, Nov. 16. ` 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


N,H.—. Mena ата not included hare, though ored- 

ual ет rens 
VOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 16. 

Edmund Hudson, $1.00; Jas. Hulburt, 63.25; J. M. 
Douglas, 83.20; Mrs. C. А. Tucker 25 n Mary N. 
; Olark & Ce., 891.50; Gash, 60 oenta; 
Johnson, 81.75; Мга, Phebe А. Palmer, $4.25; Ја 

"$520; r.John Green, $3.00; D. J. ^ 


Ё. Bamfeld, 
90; Limie Ramedale, §1.50; Bz. L. B. Bavi 60 cente; 
. We MoKensie, 80 conte ls. F. Putnam Bons 84.10; 
Jerry Brockway, $6.25; Chae. Н. Lund, 8320; Ю F. Esk 
logg, 80 cents, 
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and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to ton 
се. 
DEX accepts е result of science and sound 
a A кы 8 Eto harmonias n with the Bibie, 
Ir recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, om, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 
‘The transition from Christianity to А gh 


ni 
Empire m to Christianity. 
to make the character of this vast change in le in at 
least ita 1 features, and offers an nity for 
discussions on subject which find no place in 
other papers. 


wise, nsible for алуп ublished in its columng 
except for hia or her own азат statements. Editorial 
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name or initials of the writer. 
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ЕД 
A CARD. 


The Committee on the better establishment of Tax 
Impex, appointed аќ а meeting of its subscribers and 
friends last May, wish to enlist all the assistance they 
can to lay its claims before every liberal man and 
woman in our country. They have prepared a cir- 
cular setting forth the method, motives, and objects 
of their action, and wish the names of all who are 
willing to assist them in placing it where it will do 
good. Please address the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, "Elizur Wright, Р. O. Box 109, Boston, Mass,” 

_ OC Ml 


ANNGUNCESIENT: CLUB TERMS. 


Until January 1, 1879, TEE Lypex will be sent for 
a year to clubs of five or more NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
on receipt of $2.20 each, in advance, Instead of $5.20, 
the regular cost of subscription. This is an excellent 
chance for all our friends to join In & vigorous effort 
to increase the circulation of the most earnestly rad- 
ical journal in the United States, and thereby to ad- 
vance the common cause. It is only just to show 
due public appreciation of the efforts of Its friends, 
and we shall therefore (unless explicitly requested to 
the contrary) publish the names of all who send us 
clubs under the arrangement, with the number of 
new subscribers obtained by each. Shall there not 
be а little generous emulation to help forward the 
struggling cause of religious freedom?  . 

F. E. ABBOT, Editor. 


äZ—Z— — 
PREMIUMS FOR SMW SUBSCRIBERS, 


The following premiums for NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to Тнк INDEX are offered with the hope that its sin- 
cere 'co-laborers will vigorously ald in increasing Its 
circulation among their personal friends. To receive 
these premiums, $3.20 must be remitted in advance 
with each name sent in. Please read the list care- 
fully, and see if you cannot afford to earn one or 
more of the works here. offered by a little labor in a 


good cause. 
For One New Subacriber, 

Either a complete set of Index Tracts; а bound copy of 
the Report of the “Oentennial Congress of Liberals” at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876; any three Reports of the “An- 
nual Mestings of the Free Religious Association” since 
1871; or any obtainable book not costing over $1. 

For Two New Subscribers. 

Either a set of photographs of “leading IxpEr writers“; 
в copy of Ingersoll's Lectures; & copy of Fresdom and Fal- 
lowshtp in Religion—a collection of Essays and Addresses 
by О. B. Frothingham, W. J. Potter, John Weise, T. W. 
Higginson, F, EK, Abbot, and others; Darwin's Origin of 
Spectes; Draper's Conflict between Religion amd Bofenos; 
Huxley's Lay Sermons; a bound copy of Taz Ut for 
1871 or 1873; or any obtainable book not oosting over 83. 

For Three New Subscribers. 

Either Longfellow's or Bryant's complete Poettoal Works 
(ülustrated); Darwin's Descent of Man; Tyndall's Frag- 
тема of Sotence ; Lewes’ Physical Basis of Mind; Frothing- 
hams Transcendenialism ín New England; Shakapeare’s 
Complete Works ; or any obtainable book not costing over $5. 

For Five New Subecribers, 

Either Pierce's Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner; 
Emerson's Prose Works; Buckle's History of Clvilization; 
Bpencer's Peyehology; Humboldt's Cosmos; Fiske's Coeméo 
Philosophy; or any other obtainable book costing not 


over 
= Рог Tem Now Subeerfboers. 

Either Webater'as or Worceeter's Dictionary (unabridged); 
Longfelow's Complete Works (300 illustrations, full gilt); 
either Dickens" or Waverley Novels, complete in six vol- 
‘umes, and Illustrated; or аву other book or books not cost- 
ing over $12. 


THE INDEX — DECEMBER 


FREEDOM THE FRIEND OF PUSITY. 


It is incumbent upon us to say some further and 
very plain words on à subject which ls repugnant in 
the last degree to every healthy mind—the subject of 
"obscene literature," A great danger threatens the 
liberal cause at this moment, which can only be 
averted by calling the attention of liberals themselves 
to certain facts which, it 1s safe to assume, are not 
fully known to the general public; and, mach as we 
should prefer to write on mors congenial topics, we 
should fall to discharge a grave duty H we forbore to 
speak in season on this. 

What Is the danger to the liberal cause to which 
we allude? 

Briefly, this is the danger. By an abuse of exist- 
ing United States statutes, D. M. Bennett, of New 
York, and E. Н. Heywood, of Boston, have been ar- 
rested for circulating ‘‘obecene literature" by An- 
thony Comstock, special agent of the Post-Office De- 
pertment—the charge in the former case including 
also “blasphemy” as well as ''obsoenity," We say 
abuse“ of the statates, because these were doubt- 
leas intended to be applicable only to literature which 
is primarily designed to doprave and corrupt, and 
mot to any and all publications in which incidental 
obscene expressions may possibly be discovered by 
mousing and malicious informers; and because, on 
any other constraction of the statutes, nine-tenths of 
the greatest literary monuments of all ages could 
easily be suppressed, including the Bible first of all! 
Now the danger is that, in natura! and just, resent- 
ment against these tyrannical prosecutions, the lib- 
erals ва a clase may be unwarily drawn into taking 
am sbeolutely suicidal position before the public, by 
protesting not only against the existing statntes 
(which need to be jealously revised in the interest of 
freedom of the press), but also against all laws on 
the subject of “‘obseane literature.“ 

What would be the result if any large number of 

liberala should take such a position as that? Simply 
that they would fall into one of the most cunningly 
laid trapa ever set. The enemies of freethought de- 
sire nothing so much as to persuade the public that 
free thought tenda to immorality ; that it tends to de- 
atroy all social and legal protections of public virtae; 
that it tends to ally itself with all overt or covert 
attacks on morality as such. If the effect of these 
wretched prosecutions should be to inveigle the lib- 
orals as a class, ог even Їп any great number, into a 
thoughtless public declaration that they are opposed to 
all laws against “obscene literature," then Anthony 
Comstock and his backers will rub their hands in 
irrepressible glee, They will have succeeded beyond 
their wildest hopes in striking a deadly blow at free 
thought, for they will have decoyed free thinkers 
themselves into striking this blow with thelr own 
misguided hands. Let all liberals who are ambitions 
to enroll themselves under the leadership of Anthony 
Comstock, to do exactly what the Young Men's 
Christian Association most eagerly long to have them 
do, and to fall blindly Into the fatal pit dug for them 
by the craft of Protestant Jesuitism,—let all such, 
we вау, make haste to demand the repeal of ali laws 
against the circulation of obecene literature." In 
no other way can they gratify this ambition so 
speedily or so well. 

The real truth is, (and it vitally concerns all liberals 
to be well informed at this time), Anthony Comstock 
has done a great deal of dirty but most necessary 
work. Let us do justice to him and to those who 
have put him in the post whose dangerously ample 
powers he has certainly abused, It would be as 
sagacious to make an indiscriminate outcry against 
the public scavengers ал against Cometook and his 
crew; sensible citizens would hold their noses, pass 
as quickly as possible, and cheerfully pay the bill for 
his useful services, provided he adhered strictly to 
the justifiable exercise of his powers. It is his fa- 
grant abuse of power that ought, and alone ought, 
to call forth now the Indignation of all lovers of fres- 
dom; to protest against the legitimate part of his 
work will have the certain effect, not to excite public 
detestation of Comstock's oppresaive bigotry, but, as 
a consequence of thelr own folly, to overwhelm the 
protestants themselves with an avalanche of public 
suspicion, If not of public condemnation. Do the 
liberals, as a рагі of the community, deliberately 
intend to come forward before the publie as apele- 
gista for all the vileness which Comstock has been 
engaged in carting out of society? Do they dellb- 
erately intend to declare that they approve the pro- 
рода] to leave all this fith where it is, to breed a 
pestilence at last? Not at all! Whoever hopes that 
they can be induced, coaxed, or decoyed Into any such 
position as that, even by way of protest agaiast un- 
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is a necessity of protecting society from certain 
crimes prohibited by the statutes under which Com- 
stock ís acting: the wrong consists in the fact that 
these statutes are too vague, indiscriminating, and 
sweeping, and are therefore liable to be perverted 
into instruments of oppression. That all our read- 
ers may understand the nature of those offencea 
against the public which, being enormously faoil- 
itated by the United States mails, ought to be sup- 
pressed by United States legislation, wa quote from 
the Boston Journal of March 22, 1877, the report of 
в speech made by Comstock on the preceding day in 
this city, simply premising that of course we cannot 
personally vouch for the facts he afirma :— 

Mr. Comstock sald that it would be necessary to 
recapitulate some of the facts presented at а former 
meeting, and he proceeded to show what the evil ів, 
how it іа carried on, and the extent of the trade In 
obscene literature. This consisted, first, of books and 
pictures of the vilest — — second, of articles 
of self-abuse; third, of articles to prevent conception ; 
fourth, of articles to aid seduction, and fifth, to pro- 
duce abortion. It t be said: “Surely this busi- 
ness cannot thrive in this country" ; but it did thrive, 


There was a system of traffic in this де! litera- 
ture which jeopardized the sancitity of the best homes 
in the land, and this was known to the from 
an experience of five years. -destroying 
literature із introduced into schools, first by tbe sec- 
ond-hand dealers on the streets and in by- ; and 


second, by ошо the — of boys nd ше and 
orwarding them books, p —Ó articles 
which not only debauch the minds but ruin the souls 
of the recipients. One man sends out a circular re- 
presenting that he is about to publish a directory её 
all the scholars in the United States, and 

to pay five cents apiece for the names of the boya 

gi in the immediate circle of the to whom 

ecircularis sent, A second method of o 
names ia to send for catalogues of schools and - 
narios, and to all these are sent in one form of de- 
ception or another advertisements of the vilest publi- 
cations. 

As agent of the New York Boclety for the Preren- 
Чоп of Vice, Mr. Comstock found in the 
of one man whom he arrested a large pile of ca! 
of the best seminaries of learning in the land. In the 
stock of one surrend to the agent was 
found alxty- three thousand addresses; and 
of another he seized fifty thousand circulars ad- 
dressed and ready to be despatched to the youth of 
both sexes throughout the country. The dealers in 
the various articles mentioned sell these names one 
to another at the rate of from $10 to-$25 per thou- 
sand. After orders have been recelved from the boys 
and giris for books or photographs their names are 
worth from $10 to $25 per dozen to the dealer in 
ник, articles AnA the ош Advertisements 

y papers, in вро: and even ous * 
convey Information to the yamg of the woe in 
famous character. A “musical album" ів published 
for fifty cents, which afond parent as a surprise to 
his boy orders to be sent to his address. that 
book be finds a slip of paper containing а list of the 
obscene publications, and the advice that “shonld 
you choose to order any of the above, you will deduct 
the fifty cents paid for the album“ Advertise- 
ments of games and puzzles are among the means 
employed to introduce this offensive literature into 
families and schools, Mr. Comstock sent for some 
of these, and In return he received а catalogue of vile 
publications. He had caught more men engaged In 
Pa nefarious traffic A rus qr their advertisemente in 
а literary paper pu in Boston than b 
Other means. Ап advertisement running кт 
“Girls—secret—How to gain the Love of Any Man, 
was among those enumerated ; and the dealers in this 
poisonous matter do not scruple to send it to little 

rls, to say nothing of boys, A vile woman in Des 

oines, Iowa, who was arrested, and her trade 
broken up, had letters from girls In the best families 
and the best schools throughout the country. 

The past year had ylelded more evidence of this 
terrible evil in the highest institutions for the educa- 
tion of the young than any previous year. The sick- 
ening fact has come to light that ten or twelvé of the 
best academies in New York City have been de- 


had a 
in private. The sons of 


leading еге, 
merchants in New York and Brook! be- 
coms the victims of this libidinous — у A 
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that book when first publisbed was ton dollars and a 

half; now the is seven dollars and n half. 
During the five years’ existence of the society over 

twenty tons of obscene matter have been destroyed. 
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books ready for the market. By multiplying that 
one book found in the Washington Avenue Grammar 
School, in Brooklyn, by the eight tons of obscene 
literature destroyed, some idea of the extent of this 
alarming evil can be obtained. Through the medium 
of the United States mail, newspapers, and expresses, 
there are ample means for men to extend the busi- 
ness, and reach every home and school in the land. 
There is not а home or school in the country safe 
from this contagion. If, said Mr. Comstock, our 
country їз to be anything in the future, we must 
have pure men and pure women, and in order to 
secure these we must preserve the purity of the 

oung. aaa — Mr. 8 чама rs 
Lear on o! patriots and parents in this 
important Spork, which was a national work, to be 
carried on in all parts of ре ерау, 

He appealed to his hearers as Christian men and 
women to lend their moral] influence to this cause. 
Since the organization of the society nine-tenthe of 
the obscene literature published in thie country had 
been destroyed, He had the names of between five 
and віх thousand dealers, but their business had been 
ge curtalled, owning to their inability to obtain 

6 publications. Of the parties arrested, two hun- 
d and fifty have been convicted and sentenced to 
the prisons from ten days to ten years. Last 
EEC 

ho us y in . pop- 
ан having extensive circulation among 
the youth of New England were named as contain- 
ing some exceedingly offenalve matter in the form of 
advertisements. 

Now.such facts as these will make it clear to all 
right-minded citizens, no matter what thelr religious 
opinions may be, that the United States mails ought 
not to be made the Instrument of these vile conspir- 
acies against the purity of the young and inexpe- 
rienced. Itis right and necessary that the statutes 
of the United States should make it в penal offence 
to use the malle for such Infamous purposes; and 
we bellere that no man in his senses wil! venture to 
tell the public explicitly that he ls in favor of abol- 
ishing all legal restrictions of such s use of them. 
Inssmuch as the separate States have no power to 
meddle with the mails at all, whatever restrictions 
are imposed must be by United States authority; and 
for this reason we hold that the law against the cir- 
cylation of "obscene literature" ought not to be re- 
pealed, bat simply revised and reformed so as no 
longer to be available for petty persecution for opin- 
fon’s sake. We hold that innocent children ought 
to be efüclenily protected against the human fiends 
above depicted; that, since they are defenceless by 
reason of their very innocence and immaturity, it is 
the duty of soclety to protect them; and that who- 
ever attempts to persuade the community that this 
із not a social duty will knock his head against a 
stone wall, and find the wall mach the harder of 
the two. : 

What we have said above has been called out by 
the fact that the following petition 1s now in circu- 
lation, and that efforts are making to obtaln a large 


number of signatures to it:— 

To the Semate вай House of Ro miatives of 
the > ra States of America Congress Am 
som 

The Petition of the Undersigned, Citizens of the United 
States, residing at and near ———95, respectfully 


1. That they are loya) and devoted su of 
the pare emp of the United Еу p ot tbe re- 
ublican government, that they are so 
Princi y from the conviction that under them per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of conscience, of the press, and 
of the expression of opinion, юрек with equality 
before the law and the departm of governmen 
had been for the first time substantially 
among men: and your petitioners rejolced in the be- 
lief that the rights thus guaranteed had in oar own 
country forever abrogated every form of political, 
‚ and religious persecu 
2. That without the knowledge of your petitioners, 
aad, as they believe, without knowledge of any 
great number of the citizens of the United States, 
certain Acts were procured io be passed vy 
in 1878 (since incorporated into the U. В. Revised 
Statutes, as §§1785, 3878, 8803, 5889, 2491), for the 
ostensible a "obscene litera- 


8. in the belief of your petitioners the gov- 
ernment of the United States was established under 


a 
е courts, and all the 
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the letter and spirit of these fundamental ples 
of our governmeot; and that they are capable of, and 
are, in fact, being used for the purposes of moral and 
religioua persecution, whereby the dearest and most 
precious rights of the people are being А 222 
violated under the forms of legal inq n, fines, 
forfeiture, and imprisonment. 

4. And your petitioners further show, that they 
are convinced that all attempts of civil government, 
whether State or National, to enforce or to favor par- 
ticular religious, social, moral, or medical opinions, 
or schools of thought or practice, are not only uncon- 
etitutional, but Ill · ad contrary to the spirit and 
progress of our age, and almost certain in the end to 
defeat any beneficial objects intended, That mental, 
moral, and physical health and safety are better se- 
cured and preserved by virtue resting upon liberty 
and knowledge, than upon ignorance enforced by 
governmental supervision. That even error may be 
safely left free, where truth le free to combat it. 
That the greatest danger tb a republic is the Insidious 
repression of the liberties of the people. That when- 
ever publications, pictures, articles, acts, or exhibi- 
tions, directly tending to produce crime or pauperism, 
are wantonly to the public, or obtruded upon 
individuals, the several States and Territories have 
provided, or may be safely left to provide, suitable 
remedies. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that the Statutes 
aforesaid may be repealed, or materially modified, so 
that they cannot be used to abridge the freedom of 
the press or of consclence, or to destroy the liberty 
and pr dedu: m led pr den ndm il 
ments of the government, on account of any religious, 
moral, political, medical, or commercial grounds or 
pretexts whatsoever, 

And your petitioners will ever pray, eto., etc., etc. 

While there is very much that is true and indis- 
putable in the above petition, we must point out that 
It recommends leaving all legislation against ‘‘ob- 
scene literature," etc., solely to the separate States 
and Territories; which, since the States cannot med- 
dle with the mails, із equivalent to recommending 
that there be no such legislation at all, Although 
the petition concludes with the prayer that the 
statutes aforesaid may be repealed, or materially 
modifled," the preceding recommendation of State 
and Territorial action alone will be construed as 
showing that the real purpose of the petitioners із to 
get rid of all legislation adverse to the hideous crimes 
against childhood perpetrated by the vendors of the 
sickening stuff now justly excluded from the mails, 
Everybody who signs the petition ought to know the 
character and conseqnences of his own act; and 
that lu why we speak plainly and at once. 

What will be the effect of this petition, if numer- 
oualy signed ? 

1. It must be to create the impression that the 
algners are totally indifferent to the real evils at 
which these statutes were almed; and this imprea- 
sion will be most unfortunate. Especially if the 
signers are supposed to represent the great liberal 
party of the country, the inference will certainly be 
drawn, and pressed upon public notice by the Ortho 
dox party, that liberalism is proved to be ір full 
sympathy with the nefarious business already re- 
ferred to. Could anything be more certain to array 
against liberal ideas In religion the whole force of 
the moral sentiment of the country? Could any- 
thing more powerfally help the villfiers of free 
thought in their attempt to convince the public that 
‘infidelity’? and immorality are Inseparable? Could 
anything be a more staggering blow to the cause of 
liberal principles than the prevalence of such а 
woful misconception of thelr practical tendencies? 
Can those who belleva and teach that liberaliam is 
the seed of a higher social morality afford to go be- 
fore the world as the champions of ‘‘obscene litera- 
ture" properly во called? If so, they go alone; we 
go not with them. 

2. The effect of the petition now circulating can 
only work disaster to the defence of Messrs. Bennett 
and Heywood; for it seems to proceed on the as- 
sumption that their cause is identical with that of 
the vile persons engaged In the moral destruction of 
the young, and that the former cannot be defended 
except by releasing the latter also from all penalty. 
Nothing could put their case in a worse light than to 
permit this opinion tq prevail. If these defendants 
consent to make common cause with the villains 
who deal out polson for little boys and girls, their 
rain із assured. Their only hope ls to prove that 
they have nothing in common with such wretches— 
that It is a wicked persecution to misrepresent them 
as coming under the same category. This wo be- 
lieve, and that is why we have already spoken 
strongly in their behalf; but if we should be driven 
to consider their case as really identical with that of 
the disseminators of ''obecene literature” in the 
proper sense of those words, our mouth would be 
shut, Nothing could be more unfortunate for these 
defendants, we think, than to create the opinion that 
they are condemmed by the existing statutes, when 
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justly interpreted ; and yet this is precisely the opin- 
lon that would be crested by any attempt of theirs 
to repeal these statutes altogether as & part of their 
defence. Let them boldly plead that they are un- 
touched by the true intent of these very statutes, 
since they have never dealt im the "obscene litara- 
ture" therein proscribed; for If they canmot make 
this evident to the courts, their case ів already lost. 

For these two reasons chiefly—that Н tends to the 
injury of the libers] cause and to the injury of the 
two défendants now threatened with unjust penal- 
tes—we deeply regret the issuing of the abova peti- 
tion, should decline to sign it, and must dissuade 
others from signing it. Another and different peti- 
tion might be circulated with great propriety now, In 
which 16 should be urged— 

1, That the statutory phrase , obscene literature” 
should be strictly confined to publications designed 
expressly to demoralize, pollute, aud corrupt, by 
ministering to lewd passions for the sake of profit te 
the publishers; and that it should not be construed 
to include any publications not so designed, even if 
they do contain Incidental expressions liable to be ad- 
judged obscene by an unprejudiced moral judgment. 

2. That, if the phrase “obscene literature" Шш to 


cover and condemn all publications containing inci- 


dental expressions of an obscene character, the Bible 
should not be exempted from the effect of this 
aweeping condemnation, but included in the sams 
prohibition which is to suppress Shakespeare, Milton, 
Homer, Dante, Goethe, and almost all the greatest 
heirlooms of haman genius, 

8, That Anthony Comstock, haying been proved 
unfit to exercise the great powers of his present ap- 
polntment by manifest abuse of them to purposes of 
bigoted persecution for opinion’s sake, ought to be 
summarily dismissed; and that the possibility of any 
similar abuses of authority in the future onght to be 
effectually gnarded against by strict and precise 
legislative provisions. 

This article is already too long, bat we must add 
some extracts from а private letter recently recelved 
from a distinguished physician in New York city:— 

“I have just read with much Interest your article 
under the head of Obscene Literature’ in your lane 
of the 6th Inst. It is good. I agree with every 
word of it... . Sometime I wrote either to you 
orto THE INDEX that I belleved Mr. Comstock was 
gradually feeling his way, and determining how muck 
power he had, prep to selzing first ирон the 
Truth Seeker, next upon Тнк INDEX, after the 
Investigator, until be should finally attempt to 
press the circulation through the mails of the 
of Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, ete. 
If I did not write this letter to you, I certainly te 
somebody, and I was consequently not at all sur- 
prised to see the announcement of Mr. Bennett's 
arrest. ... If my entire prediction should bo fulfilled, 
I should not call myself a prophet, for It seems to me 
the blindest man in the universe can clearly trace In 
the signs of the times Just what I have foreshadowed. 
Mr. Comstock and those who are behind him need 
only to be snccessful lu each successive step to un- 
dertake to do the work which my suspicions have 
assigned to him." 


We shall certainly await our turn with equanimity, 
knowing that there has not been a single expression 
of ours on which the Comstock tribe can fasten, and 
that in that contest there will be blows to take as 
well as blowe to give." Meanwhile let what little in- 
fluence belongs to us be dedicated to the endeavor te 
keep liberalism on so high and pure a plane thet 
even Its enemies shall be compelled to respect It. 
With this end in view, we hope to prevent the mak- 
ing of а grave practical mistake in this matter ef 
petitioning through imettentlon to important ele- 
ments of the present situation, and to make patent 
to the world what is clear to every genuine liberal— 
that Freedom la the best friend of Purity. 


THEOLOGIOAL SURVIVAL, 


It is frequently asserted, and asserted with truth, 
that the creeds of the Evangelical churches are гар- 
idly changing in accordance with the more liberal 
religious apirit of the age,—that, even if the written 
creeds remain the samo, they are interpreted differ- 
ently, and that the pulpit to-day seldom gives utter- 
ance to the severer features of the Orthodox theology 
which werp so much emphasized a century ago, Of 
this doctrinal progress, indeed, there are many evl- 
dences. Among the latest was the vote of six mem- 
derm of an Orthodox Congregational Council in Spring- 
field, Mass., to install Rev. Mr. Merriam as paster of 
one of the churches there, notwithstanding his ex- 
plicit statement that he did not believe that the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Yet there are still survivals of the old degmas 
which have been so offensive to liberal religious 
thought, and they appear In places of influence and 
culture more often than liberal bellerers are apt te 
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suppose. It shews great progress In Orthodox Con- 
gregmtionaliem, it is true, that six members of а 
council of fourteen shonid be In favor of setting a 
man as minister notwithstanding a plain confession 
of heresy om the doctrine of future punishment, 
But, on the other hand, eight of the same Connell 
voted that the candidate onght not to be installed. 
and be was not; though they affirmed their bellef in 
his “Christian sincerity and devetional piety,” and 
the extent of his heresy simply was, that, the Bible 
neither teaching nor denying eternal punishment, he 
should in his pulpit ministrations fee! it his duty to 
leave It the same open question, —though in private, 
И occasion called for it, he might give his philosophi- 
cal opinion that anaihilation would be the destiny of 
the Incorrigibly wicked. While we remember, there- 
fore, the Hberal position of the six, and rejoice in it 
as s hopeful augury, we ought not to forget that, 
with the eight who дате the decision of the CouncH, 
to believe squarely In eternal panishment is more im- 
pertant to a minister than the possession of the qual- 
Men of Christian simesrity and devotional plety.’’ 
Неге is а survival of the old power of dogmatism. 

But а much more fossil survival than this has re- 
cantly besn brought to my notice, It is often said, 
and it is claimed by Orthodox believers themselves, 
that the descriptions of the futare torments of the 
damned that were common in Evangelical pülpits, 
two or three generations ago, are to-day obsolete and 
would be nowhere tolersted. Now I have before me, 
as I write, а freshly printed tract which contains the 
famous sermon of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, entitled, 
„Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God," The 
tract bears the imprint of the “Presbyterian Board of 
Publication,” Philadelphia. It is without date, but 
16 has every appearance of having been printed in 
recent times and for modern distribution as a mis- 
&iensry publication: and it is, I understand, one of 
tho tracts regularly diétributed by the Presbyterian 
Board. Probably, not very many of the readers of 
Тик IxpEx have had the opportunity of seeing this 
tact. Let me quote, therefore, a few of the choicest 
paragraphs, toshow a specimes of the theology which 
the Philadelphia Presbyterian Publishing House con- 
sidere vital enough to Issue to-day for missionary pur- 
poses. 

The sermon opens with this atatemant :— 


“There is. that keeps wicked men at any 
ene moment out hell, but the mere pleseure of 
God. By the mere pleasure of God, I mean his sor- 
огей his arbitrary will, restrained by no 
ebligation, hindered by no manner of difficulty, any 

И nothing else but God's mere had, 
in least degree, or in any whatsoever, any 
kad ів the preservation of wicked men one mo- 


In the body of the sermon it iu said :— 

чеша ared, the fire is made ready, the 
fornace ів now ho ready to recelve the wicked; the 
flames do now rage and glow. Themi sword 
is whetted and held over them, the pit hath 
opened its month under them.. . q '"The 
part of those who heretofore have lived un the 
ваше means o£ prace, and are now dead, are undoubt- 
ly gone to " 

In the “‘npplication’’ the preacher said to the “un- 
converted," and the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion repeats It to-day :— 

“The bow of God's wrath la bent, and the arrow 
made ready on the string; and justice directs the 
arrow to your heart, and atraina bow, and it 10 

but the mere pleasure of God, and that of an 

without any promise or obligation at all, 

that keeps the arrow one moment from being made 
drunk r blood.“ 

“The that holds you over the pit of hell, much 
in the same way as one holds a spider, or some loath- 
some insect, over the fire, abhors you, and is dread- 
fully provoked; his wrath towards you burns like 
fire; he looks upon you a^ worthy of nothing else 
bat to be cast Into the fire; ће Is of purer eyes than 
to bear to have you in his sight; you are ten thou- 
sand times more abominable in his eyes than the 
inost hateful venomous serpent is ours. . You 
hang by a slender thread, with the flames of divine 
— flashing about it, and ready every moment to 
singe it, and burn it asunder,” 

That the impénitent wicked have no hope is made 
to appear by the following paraphrase of а passage of 
Isaiah :— 

“И yeu ory to God to pity you, he will be so far 
from piping you in your doleful case, or showing 
you the least regard or favor, that, instead of that, he 
will only tread you under foot: and though be will 
kmow that you cannot bear the weight of Omnipo- 


hare you іп the utmost contempt: no place shall be 
thought fit for you but under his lest, to be trodden 


Dr. Russell, of Texas, as recently reported In THE 
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INDEX, was barbarously whipped a short time ago by 
some of the over-zealous Christiane of his nelghbor- 
hood for what they deamed his “‘Infide) blasphemy”; 
and occasionally we hear of freethinkers being legally 
prosecuted or punished for “blasphemy.” When 
will Orthodox Christians learn that the language 
quoted above, however it might have been when first 
uttered, is blasphemy' to-day te hundreds of thou- 
sands of earnest religious people, and is as shocking 
to the natural reverence and consclence of a large 
class of worthy citizens as any utterance of an in- 
fidel" or even ribaldry of the street can be to a strict 
Orthodox believer? And when will the ecclesiastical 
powers learn that this natural reverence and con- 
sclence of во many worthy citizens has ms much 
right and as much need to be protected by law 
against the publication of the sentiments of this 
tract, as the Evangelical bellever has to the protec- 
tion of his sacredly cherished beliefs against the 
blasphemous utterances, as he deems them, of the 
freethinker? W. J. P. 


Р * 
Communications. 
"DOMNON-SENSE vs. COMMUNISM,” 


NEW YoBx, Dec. 12, 1877. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 
Permit me to play off one writer (A. W. 8,") 
t another (A. W. K.’’) in TRE Inpax of Deo. 6. 

е former, reviewing Mr. ger, ввув:— 

“The motto with which the writer prefaces his 
paper is pregnant with needful counse! to all who 
enter the arena of controversy. It із from Richard 
N Human questions need for their effectual 
study to be regarded from all points of view, and 
from all points of view simultaneously.’ In other 
words, be who falle to understand and appreciate hie 
opponent's poeition cannot be вар to under- 
stand his own, and might better lay down his pen." 

Your new editoria! contributor, ushered to his 
promotion ,too, with such a flattering editorial “send- 
off," does not seem to hold himself amenable to that 
wholesome rule. Force, clearness, taste, and 
courtesy” is а good deal to say of a writer who accom- 
panies the commendation with a pen of his 
wares, во that readers can judge for themselves, As 
his fires lime opens with a fling at “rabid re- 
formers” (impliedly communists, since he Is treating 
of communism), it will fortunately be no dificult 
task to “excel” him in “courtesy.” 

Now let’s try him on another of the quartette of 
quss. He says, “History only repeats itself, in a 

ifferent way." Now а perspicuous writer would 
have zald, исх гери T ,only in a different 
way’; otherwise his readers ht get the idea that 
that la all that history does; but your editorial con- 
tributor, being only a clear writer, perhaps his 
way of stating it 1a passable h. But he оп 
to say that the analogical па and active 


the experience of past 
the beet for bu at large." 
have been said of fe m in the seyenteenth cen- 
and of slavery in this; and yet the “perfecting” 
which future ages gave to these relations between 
labor and capital proved to be the bur» of them 
up In the cataclysms of war and revola —ааё 
only so late as the last summer, we saw а little more 
of that same “perfecting” of the most modern 
"standard adopted as the minimum measure of com- 

fort to be tolerated by the average worktag-man." 
Again, your edi contributor says, with that 
clearness of which he is во ect a master: The 
whole idea of the commune 1s founded upon a faise 
assumption, inasmuch as ít presupposes that men 
are and willing to werk as hard for their 
тасв, a8 à whole, as for themselves and their wives 
and families, Such is certainly not the case; nor is 
there the alightest reason for belie It ever will be.“ 
Now in all other parte of his article, your editorial 
contributor treats of ‘communism and commu- 
pose, to be extra-lucid 
ear, he changes to the word commune,“ 
which has a different meaning. However, I guess he 


means communism; and, if he does, I deny that 
‘the whale idea of ‘communism’ pres that 
men are ” [hare been s and a 


prudant of communia as, oe form "€ m for 
years, and have е personal acquaintance 
of bey — d ja of re ces rand [тете — 
ane nor who “‘presnp) or upon the 
ides, that men are unselfis." Common-sense із а 
common property with communists as with other 
folks, and they know that an unselfish man would 
de а piocs of putty too worthless EM 

посіві organization, know, 
mu ible to be unselfish ; for that would be to be 
somebody else and not one’s self. They belleve the 
Oreator knew what he was about when he made men 
seifish, and that it was for a wise and good purpose; 
'and they do not [ 
ator's work, but to take it as the Author and Finisher 
completed it. But communists do believe and“ pre- 
апр that selfishness can be educated, and that 
evolution and experience will train men to be en- 
ligh y selfüsh. For a body of men and women 
thoroughly trained in the knowledge and careful ob- 
servance of rights and duties, commanism is е, 
and delightful. Communists dwelling 


practicable, 
‚авай working together in a community, work fer 


to altar or amend the Ore 


themeelves and not “for their race, as a whole,"—or 
no more for their race than other workers do, except 
that their example ів better. Each member of an 
organized community is a joint owner with the other 
members; and, in working for the community he 
gets his share and so works for himself,—feeds him- 
self, clothes himself, houses himself, supplies himself 
TM luxuries; and that is more than ordinary work- 
ers do, 

Once more your editorial contributor says, Com- 
munism strikes straight at the very root of the family 
relations.” There is a sense in which that is true. 
If communism strikes at the root, It is only for not 

runing, as any careful culturiat of a famfly tree may 

о, to make a larger, thriftier, happler family. 80 
far, however, from striking at the root Їп a destruc- 
tive sense, commanism, on the contrary, develops, 
enlarges, and perfecta the family. It is one greater 
family, with all the good qualities of the single family 
perfected, and all the bad ones pruned out. Father, 
mother, children, grandfather, grandmother, brothers 
sisters, fathers-in-law, and mother-in-law can, and 
usually do, remain together in communities; so that 
those sad ы куе of sons golng away to far-off 
business, and brides and daughters to distant and un- 
tried homes and husbands, are not n. in a com- 
munity. The fact lo, compared with such a home, 
nearly all families, as now planted, have no root to 
strike at, bat sre just drove in” like a stake, ready 
to pull up, move on, and scatter at the first breath of 
II fortune; while there can be no such secure and 
permanent anchorage as a commanity of two, three, 
or more hundred members, with adequate residences, 
factories, and buildings founded on the firm earth, 

„And thus," your editorial contributor oontinnes, 
“it is nearly always the case that modern communists 
are found to be free lovers." Why modern any more 
than ancient? If “history only repeats itself," one 
would suppose the farther yeu go back the more 
сори. INANE aud the more free love уоп will 
find. In а tribe of primeval meu how much individ- 
ual property was there for the young baboon clerks 
to Inventory in an account of stock; and how much 
luys Soe of — to vou м, women to 
men ut tory does repeat its es 
cially if Mr. Andrews’ formula—'‘the antithetical 
repetition of the lowest In the highest" —1s true, these 
low forms will res; in higher,—will become artis- 
tically modified, tized, and perfected in the socie- 
ties that are developing and preparing for the future, 

But as a fact, now, to-day, modern comm 
are not nearly alwa found to be: free lovers," 
There sé some five thousand people in the United 
States actually living іп communities, Of these the 
larger branch pie ope the Shaker Societies, and it 
is a misnomer of the most obvious character to call 
them free lovers. The disciples of Owen were not 
free lovers. The communities of Rapp, Zoar, and 
Cabet are not free lovers. Not one of the so-called 
Fourierist Associations of thirty-five years ago were 
free lovers; and even the Onelda community, the 
one example mentioned because some departure from 
the present Orthedox forms of marriage has been 
made, are not free lovers. Indeed, by his own terms, 
your clear editorial contributer contradicts himself 
atid concedes that the Oneida people cannot be free 
lovers, for he expressly says that the children 
there are hot permitted to know their own parents, 
A mother must not ssk to have the exclusive charge 
of the babe she has borne into the world." What 
kind of freedom Is there to а love like that? One 
would su that free love would be free, and the 
d be free to their love to thé ob- 
jects and the progeny of their love, But the fact la, 
that children are permitted to know thelr own par- 
ents at the Oneida Community; and If a mother must 
not ask for the exclusive care of her babe, It is be- 
canse her reason would guide her; since, under the 

{n the nursery for 
the care of children, she could not wish to ask for 
the exclusive саге of her own child. Besides, in so- 

лесу ме it is, 1% 16 so rare a thing, or 4o unpardonable 
asin, for a mother to ask not to have the exclusive 
care of her babe? I fear your editorial contributor, 

hem he wrote that, did not regard his statement 
“froma all points of view,“ and from all points simal- 
taneously. 

I visited the Oneida Community a few weeks ago, 
and E saw children “knowing” or recognizing their 
"n parents, aud pn recognizing thelr children. 
introduced thie young person and that, as 

or of sach or such s person; and I 
dren, and their parents were named to me, 
In ena instance I was invited Into the nursery of the 
children aged from one and one-half to two and one- 
half years. A group of some ten of them sat in their 
litte chairs around а table, and two or three names 
were feeding them; and then and there Y waa asked 
to point ont the child of the lady who intro- 
duced me. I І was rathér “stamped’’ to make 
the selection, gaided ошу by family resemblances. 
My eyo glanced around the ae faces, чр falled 
to satisfy myself enowgh to decide. Then 
apain, taking note of points; and, on a stud 

one face, І felt sure that that was the grand b 
and se annoanced my selection. Then there was a 
jolly all at my success. There were 
older ren present, too, and there was no desire or 
suggestion of concealment of paren that I saw or 
beard anywhere. Indeed, any well-informed writer 
might know that concealment would not be practi- 
cable er possible; for itis very generally known that. 
ths Oommanity are ralsing their children according to 
the best known laws and conditions of breeding; and, 
to do that successfully, to trace crosses and strains 
accurately, must be known and pedigree 
be made a matter of carefal record. 

Your contributor, im his editorial, writes repeatedly 
of what will er will never.be. I commend to him 
the advios of Нота Biglow, of Jalaam, t people 
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troubled with tendencies to predict the future: 
"Don't never propheay—unless ye know." 

And now it may be ungracions to haze your Fresh- 
man any farther. He must excuse me for indorsing 
your Indorsement so literally, and making manifest 
the good points named. Quite likely he can turn 
upon ше and convict me of all the literary and log- 
ical sins catalogued in the Inder y; 
e re iae де lay л о not come 

great ex tlona. 
Твевон C. LELAND. 


— —ññ ww— 
RANDOLPH RATIFICATION MEETING, 


SALAMANCA, N.Y., Dec. 9, 1877. 
Dear Мв, Аввот:— 

I hasten to send you а line by the first mail to say 
our Randolph m was a great success. Those 
Аат who were at 1 

on that in many ree was superior to 
the Rochester meeting. We no random talkers, 
The speakers there were Elder Evans, Mra. № 
mann, Rev. Mr. Барда, and Judge McCormick. 
Each delivered two addresses. There were three 
sessions each day, and after the first session the au- 
dience filled the ball, which would seat about five 
hundred persons. Elder Evans outdid himself, and 
received the pralses of everybody; but Rev. Mr. 
Sample, the young radical preacher, abont twenty- 
two quw of age, i» а remarkable man. He electri- 
fied the audience with his first short speech ln the 
conference meeting, st the first session; and after 
that he was immensely popular with the audience. 
He made the best argument for the Liberal League 
movement Ї have ever listened to, and received 
while at the meeting a namber of invitations to 
speak in various places. He le в young Ingersoll, 
and the American people wil! hear from him,—be as- 
swed of that, Never have I heard such eloquence 
from а man of his age. Не із full of knowledge and 
enthusiasm, and causes every one to love him who 
sees and listens to him. ' 

You have heard Mrs, Neymann, and know what s 
fine speaker she Is; and it le enough to say her two 
speeches were in all respecta equal to the one she de 
livered at Rochester. J McCormick delivered 
ап ably written address on the question, Are Matter 
and Force, Governed by Inherent Law, Sufficient to 
Groate all Things?" He came to the conclasion that 

ey were. 

At the first session, which was a conference meet- 
ing. the President opened the meeting by reading 
the Resolutions and Platform adopted at eater. 
This conference, and one held on Sunday morning, 
constituted the most interesting portion of опг meet- 
ing. The ten-minute speeches delivered by Hon. 
J. Е. Wheaton, of Randolph, О, G. Chase, of James- 
town, Н. Snow, from Massachusetts, and Dr. F. 
Larkin, of Randolph, were all excellent. Ju 
Wheaton's was extremely radical, but a very schol- 
arly production, His time was extended to thirty 
minutes. What added to the Interest of the occa- 
sion was an nal poem in defence of our princi- 
ples by A. L. Brainard, a young man from Sala- 
ыг of th ti ountin 1 

ex e meeting, am to near 
paid by the audi — 
out the meeting. 

. Bennett and г. 


only а question of time, 

The address delivered by Elder Evans, Sunday 
evening, that kept the audience in a roar of laughter 
most о I өрү Is to be e ys nm Albany Er- 
press. ope it may a n THE Ex. Surel; 
the Elder ів a remarkable man. In private conver 
sation he reminded me of the revered uel J. May. 
He is а lover of bumanity. 

The following are the resolations which were pre- 
sented by the committee, of which Hon. Joseph E. 
Wheaton, late Judge and member of the Legislature, 
таз chairman, aud ware unanimously adopted :— 


I. 

“Resolved, That we cordially indorse the tical 
patter of the National Liberal League dcp ted at 
heater, Oct. 26, 1877; and we urge the Liberals 
everywhere to organize Local Liberal ев In ac- 
cordance with the doctrines and principles enunci- 
ated in the National Liberal Constitution, in order 
to establish a public opinion which shall be ul 
in the maintenance of these doctrines in dis- 
ds principles of the Platform connected 


IL 

‘' Besolved, That we protest, and wo do here most 
solemnly, sincerely, and firmly protest, against any 
law, or the enactment of any law, authorizing the 
arrest and punishment of any person for present- 
ing to the public what such person shall deem as- 
sential 1 ра жек, when the matters 
во presen o not ate, in language or idea, the 
acknowledged rules of decorum; and we demand 
that all laws against obecenity be во clear, explicit, 
and well defined, that none but actual offenders can 
be punished, and that no one can be arrested with- 
om probable cause; and that such laws shall in no 
case be used to arrest, imprison, or persecute indi- 
viduals for the expression of opinions, 
whatever those о may be, nor far expressions 
in repudiation of any particular religion, + 


III. А 
“Resolved, That under the laws of the United 
States there should be no such crime as blasphemy, 


and that all laws ereating or sustaining such a doc- 
trine should be at once repealed. 


IV. 
“Resolved, That the freedom of spooch and ef the 


press ів one of the fundamental principles of our re- 
public, and that the same should be guarded with 
the utmost care as belng essential to the enjoyment 
of goua and religious liberty,” 

rs. Neymann came from this meeting to my 
house, and on our arrival wé found three lettere 
from different cities of the Union, each from a Lib- 
eral German, making inquiries in relation to the Lib- 
eral League movement, each T our platform, 
and conveying the intelligence that the Liberal Ger- 
mans are much Interested In it. These letters I rend 
to my elequent German lady guest, and шу fare 


her great satisfaction. And 1 may add 
Ne n іа to speak in Tom County on the 
Invitation of Mr. Morton, of and probably 


before the Líberal e at Ithaca. She and our 
be kept constantly in the 


Sample ah 
ta pe H. L. GREER, 


— — 
A TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE: 
THE NEW HAVEN BOHOOLS SEOULARIZED. 


т New Haven, Dec. 8, 1877. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

cop Sir,—The work of Liberalism tor ** pote 
good wy Tei more apparent avery day. slow 
rocesses libe m has gained a point in the City of 

ms On Friday evening, Dec. 7, the Board of Edu- 
cation voted, by a vote of six to three, In favor of 
dispensing with all religlous exercises In our public 
schogls, It has been accomplished by honesty of 
purpose, agitation, and perseverance; ог, in the words 
of Patrick Henry, Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty." Thanks, then, to thoes hon repre- 
sentatives of fhe people who in nowlee injured the 
majority, but took & burden from the shoulders of 
an indignant and helpless minority! At the - 
— the next term of our public schools that 
eanker which divides mankind, that bone of conten- 
tion, will, I trast, be cast forever into oblivion, not- 
withstanding we dwell beneath the shadows of Yale 
College and her superstitious influences which have 
permeated society for many years past. To-day she 
witnesses an unwelcome sight: one of the sturdy 
sons of Yale, and a professor, too, casts his vote for 
the complete secul on of Church and State. 

Who can say we do not live in an age of p ? 
How long will our sister cities and towne of New 
22 At in silence before they follow in the ate 
of New Haven, and join in one solid phalanx for 
making our schools what our country le, an asylum 
for the oppressed of all nations and all creeds? 

You may ask what has brought about this noble 
work, Briefly will І answer. Four years ago a few 
magnanimous men and women established a free 

latform in New Haven, and for four long years free 
ectures bave been gren. Orer three hundred free 

ublic lectures have given to the cltizens of New 
атёп; also а Sunday conference was organized. 
On this platform all sides have been expounded. 
Truth and science have met “superstition and 
creeds”; heated ons have been prevalent; 
— people have bean aroused, and agitation has pre- 


valled. 
Our work has been unpopular, We have been stig - 
matlzed and persecuted by our Christian brother. 
We have patlaauy borne individua] chastisement, 
never meeting oar enemies except with courtesy and 
logical arguments. We have appealed to their hon- 
esty, to thelr manhood, to their patriotism, to make 
our laws and our schools in harmony with the great 
Magna Charta of our civil government. Wo begin 
to see the frulte of our labor. We believe it to be 
high, noble, and wise. We feel encouraged. We 
пони » ы-ы ержан ала рс until the v 
veatige o try and superstition is purged from 
our civil inetitations. All glory, then, to the Free 
Lecture Association! Long may she stand as an 
emblem of Justice and moderation, and on her ban- 
ner shall be aa 1 and Universal 
Liberty. ost respectfully yours, - 
W. W. тож, 
New Haven, 87 Bradley Street. 


{Warmly congratulating our New Haven friends 
on their signal success, which we hope ia to be par- 
manent, we append an account of the proceedings In 
the Board of Education, copied from в newspaper 


extract enclosed by Mr. Stow.—Ep,] 


The question of the abolition of religious services from 
the publio schools was taken from the table, An amend- 
ment prevailed substituting ‘dispensed with," for ''abol- 


Mr. Earle had TU concerning the schools at Wasb- 


board told him 
was being discussed. In ville services w: , bat 
the Roman i'athollo children remained away and were not 


marked tardy. 

Mr. that he had written to shcool author- 
ities in ti, Chi , Pittaburgh, Toledo, Louisville, 
Bt, Louis, and other cities West, to the Mate ШШ 
the schools there, He had heard from only a „and in 

n abolished. 


Mr. baid men of 
all denominarions, includ Rev. Dr. 
Oarmody, and Rabb! Wec er, and 
some form of religious instruction could be retained to 
sul: all denominations. 

Mr. Tylor said that the press, pulpit, and the public had 
remained apathetic upon a question which it had been 
MC Ux 777 would arnuse fierco excitement. 

„Bushnell said that the question would create excite- 
ment It the services should be abolished. 

Mr. Maher inquired what was intended to be put In the 
place of the present religioas ex: 

The n n stated а motion that 
up by Mt. hte], which was that the committee be in- 
5 to report a prayer foceptable to all denomina- 

. Watrous sald that he would like to see such a ' 
. He believed 


miom been опе of the worst curses of 
any ago. He bald that no excitement would 
un 6 fuse had been lighted. The 4 
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ich touched the public deep down in their hearts, and it 
ould be treated with п, N be well to 
treat the matter now when the робе wore apathetic and 
Bein? pti p pps 
е publie sc. of Cincinna! Tew on 
fact that the Bible had not bean - in the Mew ake 
public weapon for seventeen уфа. the 
er was ready to vote upon question, 
and wed the solid sense of the — was with 
the advocates of the abolition of the services. 
no one could &ucceasfully ronse the on this bh 
for it was erally acknowledged this was not an 
чо! — 1 — proscription. 
. Earle oad tear ae eer tri nw had 1 
& programme which con no religion, fur 
215 of school sessions. Ita character was not stated. 
Ф: e туз v Mr. Bushnell'a v to have вое 
ө form of prayer prepared was negative. The 
two! afirmative votes were those of Mr, Bushnell and 
Major Maher, 
i5 vote was taken on the proposition to dispense 
the services and resulted in the affi va, Я 


vola was wade to take effect next term. 

Ton observe the statement that the Bible has not 
been used for seventean years, They de not call the 
New Testament Bible! The Testament bea been 
m WB] morning regularly, and a prayer — 


FOUGIER. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

I want to say a word to A. W. K.,“ and so remind 
him that human questions need for their effectual 
study to be d from all points of view, and 
from all points of view simultaneously," and that 
there fa no error so d as а balf-troth. C 
munism, when put for thd whole of soclal science, 

в one-sided and hence untruthful statement; kut the 
tendency to communism, or the unselfish side of 


human nat ів as essential an element as the ten- 
dency to individaalism, or the selſlah side of human 
natare. 

True social science all the elements of 


recognizes 
character; or, as Fourier calls them, all the passions 
of the human soul; and no socletary evolution can 


-be ex to be permanent except on the basis of 
harmonizing all, by giving each Its highest develop- 
ment. In fact, were there no contrasts, discorda, 


and contradictions, there could be no harmony. 

A very little acquaintance with the doctrines of 
that mighty master of social sclence, Charles Fourter, 
would have tanght your correspondent that Fourier 
was по communist, and that idea that ‘‘legisla- 
tion is to remake human nature," could never have 
had the slightest toleration from him or from any of 
his disciples. On the cootrary, Fourier derived his 
whole theory from a profound study of human nat- 
ure. He set out with the idea that the business of 
the human intellect is to discover the laws which 
govern the individual. and social relations of man; 
and then to provide conditions adapted to human 
nature as It lo, according to those laws. 

Brook Farm was not a community, but & joint 
stock einge * - of KA аны — 
property was an y den 
them; and the Brook farmers would have 1 E 
the ides that there was any need to remake human 
nature," by * or otherwise, or any possi- 
bility of doing It. 

t they tried to do was to evolve conditions 
better sulted to develop human natare to its ntmost 
perfection than the nt Imperfect and (relative 
to the ideal) anarchical society. They were before 
their time; but al! real р must follow on the 
same line, and will do it more easily for their labors. 

It is easy to decry an nary Fourier; bnt he із 
the кез social prophet of the future, nevertheless. 

9, 1877. 


THE RANDOLPH GATHERING. 


Мт. Lenanon, Dec. 12, 1877. 
Е. E. Аввот: 

Dear Friend,—I have just returned home from at- 
Lu the Liberal League Convention st Randolph. 
We had a “good time generally." Held six шее! 
ings. A young man by the name of Sample ia а 
prod e delivered one discourse, in particular, 
AMAT. itty — — 
eq . very position was 
the logic faultless, the eloquence of the highest order. 

Friend Green is e sterling, stanch reformer. He 
presided with а firmness and urbanity that com- 
manded our respect and excited our lore. 

The listeners were fully equal to the speakers. It 
was a successful and table gathering. Land me 
itatlon gained some important converts. The sab- 
ject has only to be investigated, to take Ма place as 
next in importance to the citizenship of woman. 

1. Men and women citizens. 

2. Land limitation. 

3. Inslienable homesteads. 

4. Government secular. No form of моор, 

5. Education, іп secular public schools, ор to fifteen 
years of age, of all children In the nation, 

6, Taxation and protection, without exemption or 


evasion, by the government, 

7. The саа government as unl as supreme, 

One of these times I shall give you my reasons for 
holding that all laws for the forcible collection of 
debts should be abrogated, 

I enclose of my Sabbath evening lecture. If 
you can afford the space in Tue INDEX, give it an 
Gj Respectfully and kindly your fri 

F. F. Avus. 


Машк THE tenor John Wilson was being 
“coached” to sing with Mallbran in “Sonnambula 
the msestro said to bim: “Мг. Wilson, you must 
throw more passion into your manner. member, 
sir, you are making love to Amins.“ The Bcotch- 
man simply answered: Man, I'm married P^: 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion : 

To foster a nobler spirit and quiekem a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. | 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 

In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBEEALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
полова institutions of tbe United States. 
The Church must give place to the Espublic 
їп the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
A great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who belioves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each iasne, will continue to be опе of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already dene so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extraote from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the ooun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THD INDEX ia Three Bel- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 30 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, АП remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
uniess forwarded by cheque, registered lst- 
tar, or post-office money order. The namo, 
with address in full, must be aocompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 31 Washington Street, Boston. 
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No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Мв. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpo- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “Ihave now 
read "TEUTES ғов тип Truus, and I sdmire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 19 copies @1.00. 


No. &—Fear ef the Living Ged, by О. 
B.Frothingham, oxpoees the debasing ohar- 
acter of the popular notiona of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteentb century, New Edi- 
tion. Price б cents; 13 copios VO cents, 


Ко. 8.—Lecture on tho Bible, by the Rev. 
Obaries Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bíble, both in tbe 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 cepies $1.00. 
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13 copies $1.00. 
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No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price б 
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No. B. TS Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter ot the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Obristian Creed in tbe U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 19 copies 60 cents. 
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anity, by Р.Е. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
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No l1.—The Ged of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
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Мо. 12.—Is Romaniom Heal Christian- 
ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. I. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 

No.13.—0m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 oenta; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No.14 — А Ваду of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by Y. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
аге inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cants; 12 
copies $1.00. 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quickes s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


То substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. — , 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 

In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted іа the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henoeforth to organize 
а great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


per or essay of & thoughtful character, in 
each issne, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 


inont writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 


bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneons 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as ofroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


Tho price of THE INDEX ls Three Bol- 
lars а year, payable in advance; and 90 
cents postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, An remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full,mmst be accompanied 
with the money tn each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 281 Washington Street, Boston. 
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all friends of THE INDEX. 
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Additional Speeolos, Add 
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POSIT EY I 8 М! 
AN EPITOME OF THE 


Positive Philosophy and Religion, 


Published by the Humanity in the 
city of Now York, oon "f clearest state- 
meut of panene a e d s also, Harrist 


Mor {с po (Е of her relig- 
— Моцова! Positive CLase(ftoa- 
fion of the S, by T. B. Wakeman, ew., 


fend for it (enclosing 25 oents in postage 
HUGH BYRON eee 

No. 14 Bth Bt, NAE. City. 

A HOLIDAY OFFERING, 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within 


Voices from Many Lands and Centuries, 
saying— 


Man, Thou shalt never Die!” 
By GILES В. STEBBINS. 


Price, $1.00. For sal THE INDEX, 931 
en Stree — ‹ 


JLĻECTURES AND SERMONS. 
gt 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


THIRD SERIES. 


i The * 
tollo numbers of tho Arst and 
a sen 2 ; Thomas Paine, 
ands Beverencs. Bett- Eos 
an Our de, my and Waste, riety of 
Bci«noo, Immortal Li rat 
ef Belief in Immortal ty, Id the 
The „А Ва са 
Bent to any address, postage раја, at 6 ешш 
per copy, by 
"JAMES HILLER, 
TI$ Broadway, Уаш York. 


A NOTABLE TREATISE. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


THE OOUNTERFEIT AND THE TRUE: 
Ronsons fer Oppesing Both. 
BY 
REAR-ADMIRAL MAXSE, 
Of the British Royal Navy. 
This is a little book of 74 pages, with neat 


paper covers, published in on, and pre- 
senting the чч whya cultivated 
üeman is to 


are 
side. Price, 25 
of THE INDEX, 341 Washington Bt., Boston. 


RADICAL FREETHOUGHT 
LEOTURJRS for 1878. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
Positivo and Constructive Lectures т 
1. The Demands of Liberalism. 

3. The Positive Side of Free T 

3. The Genesis and Nature of Religion, Oon- 
— m ва an "Element of Human Nat 

á A Bclentifio and Philosophio View of Ro- 


ous Revivals. 
5. 0 ty and Civilization, 
‘The Triumphs ot Li 
7. What Liberalism offers in the Place of 


«bris 
а. A True Man Better thas a True Chris Christian, 
9. Judaism and Бич уса 1 ot 


1$. Origin and — af Ge the Bible. (From 
an 
one to alx lectures.) 
n Buddha and Budahlam. 
32. Ancient Egypt: Her Laws, Morality, and 


14. The T ry of Evolution. 
14 m om It» Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


рс Belection versus Design in Nat- 


Te EM. Heroert Spencer. 
n Modern Scie Materialism. 


18. Instinct and Intuition: Organised Krpe- | 4 
1 wo Aer t d Present, Her 
ошап: ast an 
Rights and Wrongs. 
90. Paine, The Pioneer of Freethought in 


America. 
31. The French Revolution: Ita Osnses and 
Consequences. 


Oritical Lectures: 


1 Joseph Cook 
g the Personality thd Being of 


23. Oook's Criticisms of Scientific Material- 

‘amined. 

Unhistorical and Un- 
reliab. 

N. The Evidences for the Divinity of the 

288 ible examined. ae 
Bible and у. 

= ы 2-9 асы me 


39. The Crimes and OnmiHesof Catholig and 
Protestant Christiani 


т. Ria i by the Facts 
"y. 
23. The Proofs of & Personal Intelligent 


Deity examined. 
23. The Pros and Cons of a Future State. 


For terms, eto., address 
E. F. UNDERWOOD, 
; Mass, 


YINDICATION OF THOMAS 


PAINE! 
just y to tbe Wow York 
сваи nent—eand U 2 let 
Jost what over Boz &, Florence, Iowa. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


— and Classical School. 


th school year of this Fam- 
= ета Tor both sexes will 
EDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 1577. For 
information 


ps 


L T. ALLEN 
West Newton, Maas. 


ju 


PAYNE'S AGE OF REASON 
is an en‘ erpristog 


Нап, 141 Seas Broedwa; 
Наш Migath (near 7), 


Part III. In there a stronger probability that 
De Dinis Ar Aitina a Aat Ingdelity is 


А thick 12mo volume of over 500 
m sent — mail for 
NETT, Pub- 


` herer "141 "Eighth street, New York. 


FROTHIN GHAM'S WORKER. 


= RELIGION OF HUMANITY. An Es- 
взу, Edition—Eevised. Price $1.50. 


THE OHILD'8 T3 OF EELIGION. For 
Bunday-schools and Homes. Price $1.00. 
THE SAFEST CEEED, лир отика Drs- 

OOURSES. Imo, Cloth, 81.50. 
Not “food for babes," but ful! of sugges- 
tion for earnest and thoughtful men. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
narum With Frontispiece. Cloth, 
“The Parables are 


have been the impression the Savior — 
to ponm.. p E and thonght a su. 


alike youn, 

Old.” tion's Harald oe 

STORIES OF THE SCENE With 
Nronuspiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


“A work of culture and taste; it will be 
ene — MM ves tho sublimest 


т " — Springfield —_ ыы 


BELIEFS OF THE UNB 
Lecture. Imo, Cloth, $1.00, 


eto. Bro Cloth extra, with steel - 
sity; et the author, 82.50. к 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 


The New York Tribune closes в four and a 5 
column review of this 


THE CRADLE OF CEN CERIS. A meaty 
in rr 
rtance of the тага ayn 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX 331 Washington Bt., Boston. 


Miss DEVEREUX’ BOARD. 
A AND DAY SOHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Hudson wil re-open E м day t. 17, 
on on 

1977, Miss De , among others, 

to ea >, — — Orville 

Dew hemel: T. Bichards, 

Irvington, N.Y.; Mr. Н. д nat 
wa R.Y.: 193 0 

w U. Su ш Co., N. .; Ca E H. 
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T 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and FreethougM. | ihe 
NDITED BY 


CHARLES BEADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPBNOE. 


17 Johmson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


— odor for iR. in 
MADAME FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Imereeses im Popularity every year, 
And for HEALTH, OC?MFOBT, and v 
is acknowledged the BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. pd uc 
— and retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A RE-IS8UE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION. 


oz pelos Dy TEE 
INDE 231 — Boston. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBET, 
' A. W. STEVENS, 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at tbe office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addres 
ой receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Nine Photo- 
grephs, $1.94. 
Address, THE RIDEX, 
No, 981 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


F2EE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 

Bend to Office at 211 Washington Bt, Boston, Mass., 
TRA 

Ошоваи PROoPERTT, by 

James Parton. 5 cota; ten, 80 ota.; 


one hundred, $1.56. 
п. TERBIBLE AXD. by John Wolas, 
ІП. Тин Srmparay ОР EBLIGIONS, by T. W. 


edition. 
IV. by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 

V. Tus PUBLIO 808001, QUBETIOR, аз undor- 
stood by a citisen 
american citisen (ГЕ. beth (Ewo 
Horticultural Feb, 12 
and 30, 1876. 

+1. How = Sears в Kurr yw M An 


in Foor Р: 
the Bible. f Bunday in 
1 


Nos. II. IL, IV VI., 10 ota, each; ten 
22 


. J. Potter. 
one hundred, 


Muwwrrwes for 
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SEND ONE DOLLAB 
For а handsome Certificate of Membership 
ANNUAL MEMBER 


of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
For Twarrt-Fivz DOLLAES, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


йәм 30 any уги a аза 1212 


cannot render more offi 
the National Liberal than by maki 
themselves Annual Tenge tana by жав ting 


om of the National Liberal ы 
tion of the N al Liberal] League explain 
the privileges of membership 


r 


tional League. person who 
omg | pay twenty-five ionan Р more into 

treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
—ͤ— as a life-member. the perons 
— as members at the Con- 


gresa of at ты, h самаш Со 
E this Cons on 
EL s adopted, are beraby declared permanent 
members о: the National Liberal 


А N IZE! 
e 


sent on ication, according to tbe f. - 

ing provisions of Constitu dou of the aame :— 

LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


no more authority or influence over them 
than lies tn the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


XVI local auxiliary Lib- 

eral 2 
of this Constitution аһа be 

tary ond three her — dalogates 
other шеш 23 
piger = 


ben ot papa К 
the best of paper. “Adorned э "no t 
of tha Nationa) Li 
C ич piede a 


printed on 
the hand- 
ө, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


CiRBCULATE 1T 


EVERYWHERE! 


_ The new Liberal League Tract of М pages, 
“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


contains: 


1, PATXEIOTIC ues о the National 
League to the people of the United 


tates. 
2 СЕР 9 quot the ^ ө. 
з. Forer 6 against shutting 
we International Exhib on Lv. 
4. CONSTITUTION and List of Offi 


б. ExTRAOTS from Approving Letters м 


Distingaixhed Citizens. 

This i^ the Liberal' best CAMPAIG 
DOCUMENT 1n the — Pg о contest 
over amending the Unit- 


od States wit reference to the schoo! ques- 

пы 1t A in the banda of E Y 
an boen rosal 

—7 toun atr — by carnes! erneut friends 


Санк do better than to order Vis Tract by 
—— 1221 E = excellent auxiliary in 


Va car LIBERALS 


Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity o offers 

Prompti aliod, at the baro cost of p 
— and postage, on the follo 


— 
Ll 


5° 


=E 


SARRAF Arien EFF 


я 


TIRES? 


сапак кбй Bei im 


= теу 


-— = 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars а Tear. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Bingle Copies Seven Cents. 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE GLIMPSES, ment devontly favored by the most Intelligent peo- 
; WILL THOSE SUBSCRIBERS whose term expires at | Ple." We hope all our co-laborers will act as far as 

New Year be so good as to вате this office the ex- | Possible on this admirable hint. 
PLATFORM pense and trouble of sending bills by remitting the THE RESOLUTIONS adopted by the Milwaukee Lib- 


eral League, published in another column, speak of 
their declaration in favor of woman suffrage as an 
“addition” to the Rochester platform. This it is 
not, since the second plank of that platform, accept- 
ing as a fact the “citizenship” which already belongs 
to women by decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, demands equal political rights for all citizens, 
and therefore for women. Let us all understand our 
own platform fully. It may or may not be advisable 
to specify all the various classes of citizens covered 
by that comprehensive principle; we think such an 
enumeration would only cumber it to no purpose; 
but certainly the enumeration would be no ''addi- 
tion” at all. 

THE RUPTURE among the Free Masons of France 
over the question of а theistic creed threatens to ex- 
tend itself to all countries in which Free Masonry 
exists. Says the Boston Advertiser of December 22: 
“The commotion caused among the Free Masons of 
Europe by the action of the Grand Orient of France, 
the highest Masonic authority of that country, still 
continues. The old formula of French Masonry was 
that—'Free Masonry has for its principle belief In 
the existence of God, in the immortality of the 
soul, and in the solidarité of man.’ This formula, 
it will be remembered, has been abolished, and 
the new form only recognizes absolute freedom 
of conscience and the solidarity of man. Seventy 
French lodges resented the innovation and with- 
drew from the central body. The Irish Grand 
Lodge protested earnestly, and the English Masons, 
at a recent meeting representing seventeen hundred 
lodges, appointed а committee to report upon the 
subject—Lord Carnarvon, Grand Master, condemn- 
ing the French departure altogether. The London 
Spectator, noticing the incident, and remarking 
that It reveals the depth of the chasms which 
are dividing modern society, nevertheless doubts 
whether the negative action of the Grand Orient 
la в eufficlent ground for disun!on.” 


A WASHINGTON DISPATCH of December 20 shows 
how persistent and cunning are the enemies of secu- 
lar government, and how quick they are to selze 
every occasion of establishing new and dangerous 
precedenta of ‘Christian government": The new 
specimens of silver dollars, of which Senator Jones 
presented two to President Hayes the other day, are 
exceedingly perfect and beautiful pieces of workman- 
ship, surpassing In sharpness and finish any coins 
ever struck, either inthis or апу other country. Two 
dollara have been made, each of the same size, and 
of the weight of 4123 grains, and conforming In de- 
vice and inscription to legal requirements. The 
most marked change from the old dollar Is the repre- 
sentation of ‘Liberty,’ which, instead of a sitting 
figure, is а large, sharply-defined female head, on 
one of the colns wearing the hair confined in a cir- 
clet, on the front of which is the word ‘Literty,’ 
and on the other wearing a loose cap, wreathed with 
grain and flowers. Both bear the legend ‘In God 
we trust,’ one in old, the other in modern, English 
texts, Upon the other side of the coins is а spread 
eagle, the motto E pluribus unum, the thirtBen stars, 
and the denomination of the coin. The eagles hold 
arrows and olive branches in their talons, and a 
wreath of oak and laurel encircles the lower portion 
of the coin. Only a very small number of the coins 
have been struck, and these only as specimens, but 
the demand for them from collectora is very great, 
ten dollars having been refused to-day for one. It la 
not certain that should the pending measure for in- 
flating the silver coinage become a law, these designa 
will be finally approved; but the indications are 
strongly in that direction.” 


amount of thelr subscription without further notice? 
Their kindness In doing во will be fully appreciated. 

THE ADJOURNED meeting of all friends of the 
Liberal League movement in Boston and vicinity 
will be held at the Woman's Club Room, 4 Park 
Street, Friday evening, January 4, at 7.30 o'clock. 
The Committees appointed a fortnight previous will 
make their reports, 

In COMPLIANCE with the request of Elder Evans, 
we publish this week his discourse at the late Ratifi- 
cation Meeting at Randolph, N. Y. It will be seen 
that his reasons for favoring the Liberal League are 
peculiar; but we have no quarrel with the reasons of 
any man who is in favor of equal justice to men and 
women of all beliefs. 

В. F. UNDERWOOD was at Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 23, 
and at Norborne, Mo., Dec. 25 to 30. Engagements 
follow at Marysville and Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Inde- 
pendence, Kan. ; Brighton and Nora Springs, Iowa; 
Toronto, Lindsay, Meaford, and Owen Sound, Опїз- 
rio (commencing in Canada, Jan. 20); and Spring- 
field, Riverton, Streator, La Salle, Peru, and Gardner, 
III. 

LET NO READER of this journal fall to read the re- 
ports of the Liberal League meetings at Ithaca, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Joseph. We rejoice in all such ex- 
pressions of opinion in favor of the Rochester plat- 
form, for their effect can only be to compel public 
attention to principles of incontestable justice and 
national importance, May the example of these good 
Leagues prove contagious! 

TRE New York Sun of December 2 says: ‘‘Many 
local Liberal Leagues are springing up in all parts 
of the country, indorsing the platform adopted at 
Rochester, Oct. 26, by the Liberal League party. At 
Ithaca, М, Ү., one was formed the other day contain- 
ing eleven professors of Cornell University." The 
Sun then proceeded to publish Mr. Green's notice of 
the Randolph meeting, аз already presented to our 
readers, 

THE FIRST NUMBER of the Anti-Sceptic, a new 
monthly magazine published in this city and devoted 
to ‘the impending conflict between Christianity and 
Infidelity," has been lesued. Itchampions the cause 
of the Christian Amendment of the Constitution 
here In Boston, and із edited with ability, although 
the name of the editor ів withheld. Of this new 
enemy of equal rights in religion we shall have more 
lo вау by-and-by. 

ATTEMPTS ARE making to reverse the decision of 
{һе New Haven Board of Education, dispensing 
with all rellglous exercises in che public schoole of 
thatcity. Petitions are in circulation there, asking 
for the reconsideration of the vote; and some of the 
teachers are reported as threatening to resign. It le 
to be hoped that the Boárd will not be browbeaten 
or bullied by public clamor out of a position impreg- 
nable in point of justice, 

Іт WILL be seen that opinions differ as to the ques- 
tion discussed in our last week's editorial, With the 
utmost cordiality we welcome these expressions of a 
different view from Mr, Wright and Mr. Tucker. 
Nevertheless, the opinion we expressed last week is 
unshaken; and we belleve the time is not far distant 
when the liberals of this country will see abundant 
cause to be gratefal to us for speaking just as we did 
with clearness and decision on this very subject. 

Mn. Herwoop makes this excellent suggestion: 
“To second your motion to exclude the Bible from 
the public schools, I would suggest that Liberallats 
have inserted In the warrants calling the next town- 
meetings in thelr respective localities an article for 
that purpose. This would secure a full discussion 
of the question, and hasten the triumph of а move- 


For the Presidential Election of 1880, 
ADOPTED AT ROCHESTEH, N. x., OCT, 26, 1877. 


1, TOTAL SEPARATION OP OHUROH AND ЁтАТЕ, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: Including the equitable taxation of church property, 
seoularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian Laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
lic appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the same general end. 

2. NATIONAL PBOTECTIOW FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, ln 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts, 

3, UMIVEESAL EDUCATION тиш BAN OY UNIVERSAL 
BUFFRAGEINTHISSEOULA& REPUBLIC: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requir- 
ing every State to maintain а thoroughly secularized pub- 
lic school system, and to permit no child within its limite 
to grow up without а good elementary eduoation. 


N. B,—The nomination of candidates upon the above 
platform was postponed to a future Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property s hall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the employmeht of chaplains in Con- 
gross, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that al! public appropriations for educa- 
tional andi charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cons e. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly аз à book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the sppointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Btates, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
(shed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all taws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday a» the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

& We demand that ali laws looking to the enforcement of 
'Obristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Btates and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
Whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 

— —ũ. v — —————— 

The above із the platform of TRE IX DEX, во far as the 
editor {8 individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval, 

FRANOIS Е. ABBOT. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 

Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Ивһеа in its columns and olaim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management, 
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Vice-Presidents, . 
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Board of Directors. 

F. Е. ABBOT, F. H. MLEN. 
J. A. J. WILCOX. B, L. Ө! "REX, 
D. G. ORAN DON. 

Executive Committee. 


Abe „ e e ge J, H. HALLEY, Selma. 
22 " JOHN AHRENS, Monticello 


LOCAL AUX 


To which Charters have been issued by the 
National Liberal League, 


LrWOOLN, NEBRASKA.—Preaident, D. A. Cline; Secretary, 
Dr. A, S. von Mansfelde. 
Issued to L. W. Billingsley, D. A. Cline, A. 8. von 
2 oP Жаа анса, Бер Wittman a E. 
„ . F. А ney Lyons, L. T 
G. E. Obureh, and others. ' ы 
JAOKBONVILLE, ILLINOIS.—[Officers not d avr 
Issued to А. W. Cadman, Mrs, D. M. Cadman, 8. W. 
Sample, David Prince, В. А. Nance, C, Н. rack, 
W. ackman, Jennle W. Meek, Emma Meek, Hattie E. 
Hammond, and others. 
PHILADELPHIA, PEMNEYLVANIA.—Prealdent, Carrie B. Kil- 
gore; Becretary, qun Bohrer, 
Issued to the President and Seoretary on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Libern] League. 
WISOONSIN.—P resident, Lauriston Damon; Bece 
retary, Anton Braasch. 
issued to Anton Braasch, Fred. Claussen, J. Runge, 
Jr., Louls Zander, 8. Damon, Ferd. Heyroth, Lonis Hey- 
roth, Fred. Zander, Fred. Halberg, Ernst Gusen, and 
Fred. Braasch. 


CHELSEA, MAs#AOHUSETTS,—Prosident, D. Goddard Cran- 
don; Secretary, J. H. W. perg AR 

Issued to the President and retary on behalf of 
the Chelsea Liberal — 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNLA.—[Officers not f Mr LPS 

Issued to Chas. Haas, G. C. Hyatt, F. O. Lawrence, 
A. T. Y udson, Chas. Willlams, W. F. Freeman, J. Grun- 
dike, J. Harrison, Т. C. Mahon, А. F. Lochead, and 

"TB. 
Dim: A, COLORADO.—President, Orson Brooks; Sedretary, 
J. H. Cotton. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalt of 
the Liberal League of Denver. 

Гліна HALL, BosrON.—President, John 8. Verity; Becre- 
tary, Robart Cooper. 

Issued to Horace Seaver, J. P. Mendum, Elizur 
Wright, B. F. Underwood, Dayid Kirkwood, James 
Harris, G. H. Foster, H. P. Hyde, Robert Cooper, S. R. 
Urbino, John B. Verlty. a . 

ео New YoRK,— ident, J. M. Jones; Secretary, 


‚С. твор, 

Issued to J. M. Jones, O. О. Everson, He: M. North, 
A. R. Sherman, Joseph Fritta, L. B, Keeler, J. J. White, 
zg Sherman, Henry Gardner, Samuel Cossd, and 
others. 

Boeron, MASSAORUBETTS,—Preaident, F. E. Abbot; Secre- 

tary, Miss J. P. Titcomb. 

Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal Le e of Mass. 


.Price, Daniel Korns, P. W. Himes, John Arn, Philip 
^' Gintz, A. H. Brown, Jacob Miller, L. A. Cornet. 
President, William Barns- 


Hijpeox, MICBIOAX. President, Dr. Levi В. Peirson; Bec- 
; rotary, Dr. F. O. Baker. 
vt  Iswued to Levi R. Peirson, A. D. Armstrong, James В. 
1% Bedel, Miles C. Beach, W. Ё. 
x Nn Johnson, E. М, Brown, G. L. Harceron, Philip 
. 


CATTARAUGUS CouxrY, New Vonk.— President, Н. L. 
Green; Corresponding Sepre John Hammond. 
Issued to the t and retary op behalf of 
" ba e om County тега мы 
EW HAVEN, COXNEOTICUT,—| no reported, 
Issued to Е. M. Sherman, 2 LA y T Wer- 
mance, Т. F. Hamilton, D. M. Hamilton, W. F. Hop- 
son, Е, R. Whiting, E. E. 4. б. n, 
Á EYE. Shepard, and арс, EET Sten 
т. JOSEPH, MISBOURI,—Prensident, P. v. ; Becretary 
Н. Brunsin s 8 


Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the St. Joseph Liberal 6, 
New YORE, NEW Yorr.— nt, Huch b. Brown; Bec- 
retary, A. L. Rawson. 
Issued to T. B. Wakeman, Henry Evans, А, L. Raw- 
son, Hugh B. Brown, E. Langerfeld, D. 8. Plumb, О. E. 
Воо, Мга. Eliz. rm Жа E. W. McAdams, 
Mrs. О. É. Langerfeld, on bi of the Boclety of Hu- 


RooHzeTES, New YOREK.—Presldent, Mrs, Amy Post; Beo- 
retary, et E. Post. 
Issued to Benj, G „ Mrs, Amy Post, Willet E. 
Poet, Emily G. Beebe, . Bherman, Mrs, Barker 
Clement Austin, Wm. H. Gibbs, Dr. G. D. Dake, and 


Winslow; Secretary, Myron E. v 

Issued to C. W. Ames, WM. A, Anthony, Geo, Arnold, 
м. E. Bishop, Н. Bool, W. Dennis, їваљс Flagg, B. W. 
Franklin, С. Gardner, W. Hutchins, and others, 

New Tonk, New Yore.—President, A. L. Rawson; Secre- 
, Porter C. Bliss, 
lasued to the President and Secretary on bebalf of 
the Manhattan Liberal Club. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO,— President, E. D. Stark; Beoretary, Mrs. 
M, В, Ambler. 

Issued to E. D. Stark, Mrs. Louisa Southworth, B. 
White, W. А. Madison, B. E. Adams, Daniel R. Tilden, 
W. Galen Smith, Walter F. Johnson, Thomas Jones, 
and Mrs. M. B. Ambler 


| милтАсккк, WisoOXADw.—Premident, Robert ©, Spencer; 


Secretary, William A. Boyd. 
Issued to the President and Secretary on behalf of 
the First Liberal League of Milwaukee. 


IN. B.—Many new local Liberal Leagues have been formed 
which have neglected to take out charters, and therefore 
are not entitled to representation.] 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. В. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTIOLI 1. 
Вюосттох 1.—Neither Со nor any State shall make 


B horof ihe press, or the right of the le peace- 
ably to aasemb]e and to petition the Government for a re- 
dresa of grievances. 


rived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacitics 
2 МТРА for the ыйа ч of any public ог pri- 
fl unity, in t md — 
any court of law or со! uence of апу opinions 
bear she may bold on the subject of У 


e 
ВкоттОох 8,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territo ion of any Btate 
or Terri! аһ 


any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculoated, 
arx ЭК peg "n M E a or for T 
au or о! ous or purpose о: 
ney pant, order, or denomination whatsoever. е 

IEOTION HT shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article bysppropriatelegislation, 


WEHEN RAPHAEL enjoyed at Rome the reputation 
of being the mightiest Bring makter of the graphic 
art, the Bolognese preferred thelr countryman, Fran- 
сівсо Francia, who had long dwelt among them, and 
was of eminent talent. The two artists had never 
met, nor had one seen the works of the other. But 
a friendly correspondence existed between them. 
The desire of Francia to see some of the works of 
Raphael, of whom he ever heard more and more in 

‚ Was extreme; but advanced years prevented 
bim from encountering the fatigues and dangers of & 
journey to Rome. A clrcumstance at last occurred 
that gave him, without this trouble, the opportunity 
of seeing what he had so long dealred. Raphael, 
having painted a picture of St. Cecilia to be placed in 
а chapel st Bologna, he wrbte to Francis, requesting 
him to see it "p up, and even to correct any defects 
he might see in it, Ав soon as Francis took the pict- 
ure from Its case and put it in а roper light for view- 
ing it, he was struck with admiration and wonder, 
and felt painfully how much һе was Raphael's Infe- 
rior. The pictor was, indeed, one of the Anest that 
ever came Raphael’s pencil, but It was only so 
much more а source of to the py Francia. 
He assisted, as desired, in placing it in the situation 
for which it waa intended, but never after had he a 
happy hour. In one moment he had seen all that he 
had ever done, all that had once been so much ad- 
mired, thrown quite into the shade. He was too old 
to entertain any hope by renewed efforta of coming 
up with the excellence of Raphael, or even mu 
ing it. Struck to the heart with grief and despair, 
he took to his bed, from which he never rose again. 
He was insensible to all consolation, and in а few 
days, the victim of a sublime melancholy, he died, in 
his eixty-eighth year. 


„Norris, В.Н, Г) yf 


(For Тик INDEX.) 


Pufe vs. Adulterated Christianity. 


4 LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 
LIBERAL LEAGUE, AT RANDOLPH, N. v., DEC, 9. 1877. 
е 


D 


BY ELDER F. W. EVANB. 


Our highest conception of human virtne is abstract 
Christianity; first in individuals, then in society. _ 
Palne declared ‘‘all religion that makes 
men and women." The Catholic Church and Prot- 
estant secta, from the Episcopal to the Quakers, are 
to ba judged by this standard,—by their fruits, char- 
acters i not by their creeds and dogmas. Paine 
says: “Religion, considered as а duty, is incumbent 
upon every living sou! alike; and, therefore, must be 
on a level with the e and comprehenaion 
of all aliko.” "T belleve that religious duties conslet 
In doing justice, loving mercy, and enden to 
make our fellow-crestures happy." We can all ac- 
эр these utterances. 
aine further says: “That there was such a man 
as Jesus of Nazareth, I verily believe; and that he 
was the most perfect example of righteousness this 
world ever saw, I also belíeve; and if they who pro- 
fess to be his followers would take more pains to 
imitate bis example, and make less noise about it, it 
would be infinitely better for the world of mankind.” 
The parable of Jesus about the two boys whom 
their father ordered to do his will—one said, I will 
but did not; the other said, I will not, but ted 
„апа did as commanded—may be applicable to Ortho- 
thodox Christians, and infidels to Orthodox Christ- 


lanity. 

The Shaker Order claims to be the second Christian 
Church established upon earth. Its prominent traita 
ж, property in сокто. хамде Пен рш In 

resa е, and equip non-s ng, non- 
fighting, all laboring with thelr hands -belle 
thah, = а community, he who will not work shoul 
not eat. 

The social evil, poverty, and crime are removed, 

Shakers neither vote nor accept offica; are а spirit- 


usl Church; а practical illustration of separation of- 


Church and State when the new earth and new 
heaven are created. How far the characteristics of 
{һе ürst Christian or Pentecostal Church are exhib- 
ited in the Shaker Order, is open to inquiry. 

But what of the Intermediate Christian system 
that fills the hiatus of history between these two 


churches? Sup we use the symbolic his of 
the ee um John, written before E eoi hen 


Revelations 6: 1 and 2.—Seven seals: The Lamb 
opened one of them,—there was а white horse. He 

at sat on him had a bow and а crown; he went 
forth "conquering and to conquer," White horse: 
pam Christian system, revelation of Christ spirit to 

eana, who aat on the horse. With his bow he had 
rp himself, and waa crowned as an overcomer 
of all human lusts, а victorious Christian who en- 
tered the spirit world to act as medium of the Christ 
spirit to his disciples on earth, By it they were led 
into all truth constituting pure Christianity. They 
formed the Pentecostal Church, which lasted some 
three hundred years, having fifteen bishops. 

Itit well known that cellbacy was a foundational 
principle in that body of organized Christians; that 
they would not fight when drafted into the Roman 
armies; that they suffered martyrdom by thousands 
for such refusal ; that they loved one another practi- 
cally; would take no judicial oaths, nor take any 
m in governmental affairs of State or nation. 

hey, like the Shakers of to-day, constituted a apirit- 
ual order, separate and distinct from the State. 


Their diet was simple, like the Last Supper, no anl- . 


mal food being used. Diseases not generated by 
violation of Mosaic laws, but cured by laying-on of 
hands and prayers. Allopathic doctors, with their 

1вопопв , жеге as unknown as lawyers and a 

Ing priesthood. 'The marriage system to gener- 
ate human belnge and the military system to destroy 
them, pn о the cee 2 и, Mahe тво 
marry and fight; not to the ren о t, 

In the Christ resurrection, 1 

Verses 8 and 4.—Second seal: a red horse, denot- 
ing blood. To Шш (Constantine) who sat thereon 
power was given to take from the earth, and 
cause human beings, calling themselves Christians, 
to kill one another, just as all Church and State 
Christians have done, and just as our God-In-the- 
Constitution people would do could they get the 
State sword in their possession, When Constantine 
was converted, he had a great sword, —the civil 
powers. He united Church and State. He killed 
inany members of his own family, and carried on 
wars of conversion, baptizing his prisoners by forcing 
them into rivers by hundreds and thousands. 

During the twelve hundred and sixty years“ reign of 
the Beast and his Image—Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism,—war, їп the form of religious persecution, 
inside the Church against heretics, and religious 
wars outside the Church against the Mohammedans 
and heathen, as the Crusades and the Spaniards 
in South America, has filled the earth with blood. 
The Church and State harlot was drunk with the 
blood of the saints and martyrs of Jesus, She is 
still thirsting for the blood that the founders of опг 
secular-infidel materialiatic government will not let 
her have to drink. 

The more A persons are, who believe in war, 
In а union of Church and State, the more will they 
think they do God service In suppressing heresy, in- 
fidelity, and Shakerlsm by the sword. 

It is certainly logical that Infidels like Jefferson, 
Voltaire, Palne, Franklin, Bennett, and thelr class, 
could never torture nor destroy the bodies of men or 
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women to save thelr sonis, Under the second seal, 
war and were new elementa in the Christian 
quem The man of sin had got into the temple of 

„the Church. 

Verses б and 6.—When the third seal was opened 
a black horse . His rider had a pair of 
scales [n his and he had a measure for grain, 
and the price of ft was given,—‘‘a penny and three 
tese Private property, with its concomitanta, 

uying and sel speculation, commerce, came 
into the Church. It was no longer all things com- 
mon, with peace and s virgin life; but warriors, like 
Constantine the Great, and licentious, cruel men 
like Luther and Henry VIII., and cruel, wicked 
women like Queens Mary and Elizabeth. These 
fighting kings and queens were heads of the Church. 

y bought and sold kingdoms, or took them with 

the sword. Our preschers, when the Bible and 
Sharp’s rifles fail them, buy their women with intel- 
lectual treasures and sell church-paws for money. 
Poverty, the soclal evil, and chattel slavery were, 
under this seal, as part of the seven plagues. 

Verses 7. and 8,—The fourth seal: a pale horse,— 
anphyalologloal habits of generation and nutrition, 
that Moses had condemned. The law of reproduc- 
' tion, as V Ру Moren yen Vo. оле for 

offspring only. Under the law of nutrition, as in the 

wil er and the Lord's Supper, animal food was 

not used. ы 

But In the kingdom of anti-Christ—the Beast and 

' his , Catholic and Protestant—a fourth part 
are killed with the ''beaata of tho earth, with hunger, 
with death, and with the sword." "They hunger, as 

did Israel, for flesh meat. They КШ the beasts with 

the sword, eat them b — d tle hunger, thus 

creating Egyptian and anti-Christian plagues and 
diseases, while eating the evil things they lusted 
after. Then come paleness, sickness, doctors, 
nurses, drugs, and doses—aa with the millionnaire 

Vanderbilt, —ending in death. 

Verses 9, 10, and 11.—When the fifth seal о, , 
the historic scene is laid in the epirit world. L ват 
under the altar the souls of them that had been 
slain by the war spirit, in the Church and State gov- 
ernments, for the word of God they had spoken, 
when the Church had decreed the canon of Scripture 
closed, revelation ended, and all apirituallsm nothing 
but witchcraft. These witnesses were kilied for the 
testimony they bore, and they cried for vengeance, 
'How long, O Lord, holy &ud true, doet thou not 
ave our blood on them that dwell upon the 
earth!" For they were not yet converted to the peace 
principle, They were clothed in white and told to 
wait unti! the others of their fellows were killed as 
they had been, and the ten horna’’—rationalism, 

eism, atheism, materialiam, etc.,—had grown out of 

6 Beast and that would hate the harlot of 
Church and State. ar Christianity; make her deso- 
late; torment her with Paines, Browns, solls, 
Lincolns, Abbots, Bennetts, and Liberal ез, 
who bum her with the fire of scientific truth, and 
eat bom flesh, themselves as yet being part of the old 
system. 

Verses 12, 13, and 14.—The sixth seal opened, and 
there was a great earthquake (American and French 
revolutions) produced by rationalistic infidelic pow- 
ers,— Voltaire, Hume, Volney, Mirabeau, etc. The 
sun was darkened, the light of revelation put entirel 
out in the Church, and the moon (civil government 
turned to blood, to war, ая the business of Christ- 

lan nations, from Constantine to our Ruseian-Turk- 
ish war, which ів just as religious as any of them. 
And the stars (witnesses), Methodists, Quakers, and 
others, fell to the earth, into earthly, worldly mar- 
гі and selfiah property, giving their spiritual 
power unto the Beast, The old heavens departed as 
a —the Church and State theology and system. 
ioe and — — pace all more ous met 
aces. е ay of the ‘ута! e Lamb''— 
ure Christianity; 

lack horse, 

oly, 


of eating and d and dressing 
, 

and poisoning with food and medi come, 
and ding by sophistry was in order, as Catholic, 
Greek, and Protestant Christianity. 

Chapter 14.—We have another view of the spirit 
world, the Pentecostal Church, composed of converts 
from the Mosaic dispensation, twelve thousand from 
each tribe. “I looked, and behold a Lamb stood 
upon Mount Zion, and with him one hundred and 
forty-four thousand—twelve times twelve,—with the 
character of God written in their foreheads.” 
were singing a new song, were redeemed from the 


earth, were virgin characters,—Shakers. They wers 
like Jeans, Шей firat fruitas of & new system of hu- 
ety. 


Verse 0: Then ап 1 flew in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting of the one 
hundred and forty-four thousand to preach to those 
who dwell upon the earth, where n we find our- 
selves, One angel declared, “Babylon is fallen, 
fallen." Another, that If any man worship the 
Beast —Cathollcism,—''or the image of the Becht 
Proteatantism,—‘“‘or receive the mark or eign of the 
cross instead of the cross itself, in the forehead or 
hand, he shall have no rest, day nor night," no sal- 
vation from sin. Then cometh the second appearing 
of Christ, verse 14: "I looked, and behold а white 
cloud, and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son 
of Man—Jesus,—having on her head a golden crown, 
and in her hand asharp sickle." This was Ann Lee, 
the Shaker order. As harvest Is the end of a field of 
grain, во is harvest-time the end of the world to those 
who are reaped therefrom; but not to all upon earth 
at any one time. 

Chapter 21, verse 1.—“I saw a new heaven and в 
new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth 
Were passed away, and there was no more sea or 


world." Church and State governments 
away when the secular rnments of the 
nited States began to be formed. All monarchical 
pui received a desth-blow when infidels 
ramed the United States Constitution ; and all the 
Church and State religions are shaking to their foun- 
dations in the presence of the Shaker order. Inf- 
dels and the Liberal are the earth that helpe 
the woman by swallowing the flood of Iles or accusa- 
tions, and drawing the fire of persecution the 
Shakers. The Liberals reject the principles that we 
are called blasphemers for rejecting the trinity, 
atonement, vicarious sacrifice, resurrection of the 
body. These “doctrines of devils” are passing away 
before the light of science of the new earth and rey- 
elation of the new heavens. ; : 
b 
eeus ha ө to the 
Jews in the New Jerusalem as he had done 
upon earth; there came converte from each of the 
twelve tribes of Israel; the twelve thousand from 
each not being a particular number but characters. 
Then there came converts from all nations and kin- 
droda and peoples and tongues, who stood before the 
Lamb (Jesus) and before the throne of jud * 
clothed in white robes (innocence), and 2 
victory in their hands, —& multitude, whom no 
man could number, the Olrist-epirit being the con- 
necting medium between God and created intelli- 
gences In all the earth and on all the earths. When 
resurrected, they nelther hunger nor thirret any more 
for evil things. The Christ-epirit feeds them and 
leads them to living waters of truth, and God wipes 
away all tears from their eyes. 

Chapter 8, verse 1.— The seventh seal being broken, 
there was silence in the old heavens for half an hour, 
cane шын — It om «quede testimony 

nst kings and princes, priests, hire preaching 
and singing, Christian war, church oaths, 
tithes, steeple-houses, popular drees and address. 

Then fire from the altar was cast into the earth," 
causing voices, lightnings, and an earthquake, that 
— the English government to ря Quaker 

without Church and State prieets, Quaker 
evidence without legal Bible oaths, and to let them 
free from war-service and war-taxes, as also from 
Church and State tithes, priestly dues. 

Seven trumpets were then sobnded, denoting suc- 
cessive changes, all preparing the way for the Shaker 
order and the American government. 

When the seventh angel sounded, the mystery of 
God was finished, Hitherto the Revelation—the vis- 
lon of all—waa u a book sealed, which the unlearned 
could not read, as it was written in forelgn tongues; 
and the learned linguists could not read because It 
was sealed. r 

The anti-Christian nations were angry because 
God's wrath had come, and the time of the dead, in 
the apirit world, that they should be ja „аз those 
in the body were being . dy pure Christianity 
(Shaker testimony), and w should destroy 
them who have destroyed the earth, destroy them 
by scientific rationallem and Shakerism. 

Chapter 21, verse 2.—The Holy City (New Jerusa- 
lem) in the spirit world, ів settling down like a cloud 
u the earth. It la becoming incarnated. The 
tabernacle of God la with men, and le protected by 
the American secular governments. v 

If God le to wipe away all tears from all eyes, во 
that there ів no more death, like the Orthodox infi- 
delic death, where they put thelr friend in the 
ground, and stones at head and feet to indicate total 
separation until that same body comes up again; if 
there isto be no more sorrow, no more Л 
more pain, physical or mental, because for the former 
things are passed away,—then there must be aboli- 
tion, not of slavery only, but of land monopoly, 
poverty, oppression, sickness, and diseases, —of army, 
navy, doctors, lawyers, priests and landlords, debtors 
and creditors, rich ani . In the new earth, 
each one si under "^ and her own vine, with 
mutual national coöperation; and in the new heay- 
ens, all being brethren and sleters,—they enjoy all 
things in common in a heavenly community. a 


to 


THE LIBERAL LEAGUE AT ITHACA, 


The Liberal League met at Curtis Hall, Monday 
Dec. 10, the President in the chair, 
Mr. W, К. Sinton was chosen 


congratulatory 
the counsels of the 
е, fully endorsing the catholic spirit 

County o zation. He invited 
all present to cipate debate of the evening 
upon the platform of the National League, including 
the questions of: (1) State secularization and its 
bearing on church taxation, secnlar schools, the Sab- 
bath question, etc.; (2) national protection for na- 
tional citizens; (3) compulsory education. 

Prof. Oliver being called проп to open the discus- 
sion, confined his remarks to the statement of a few 
of the questions involved in State secularization, 
with some considerations pro and con. The Sta 
should not meddle with the religious interests of | 
citizens, if only because these are matters во delicate 
that it cannot touch them with its clumsy fingers 
without eee үе But в reason more vitally impor- 
tant, onb not of policy but of principle, is that ti- 
cally it cannot do so without violating what lles at 
the very foundation of republican government, the 
principle of equal rights. This principle demands 
that the State shall treat A and B precisely alike in 
the consideration shown to their religious views, 
though they may be diametrically opposed. What- 
ever alse State secularization may mean, it must 
mean first of all this absolute impartiality; and we 
may take this as our starting point in the investiga- 


d пой by those high 1 
and notices, by n 
National 


' 


tion of the subject. If the government is to handle 
religious matters at all, it must be in a way that shall 
ut Catholic and Protestant, Christian and anti- 
stian, Theist and Atheist exactly on a level. 
Let us suppose for a moment, what all history dis- 
proves, that it can do во. This removes the con- 
trolling objection to ita interference, and allows us 
to consider questions of policy, of expediency, con- 
cerning it 
Take the matter of church exemption from taxe- 
tion, Whatisachurch? In the eye of the State it 
may be regarded as an institation for the education 
of ita members or of the public, — for diacuseion of or 
instruction in religious doctrines; or as an association 
for certain personal benefits, —consolation, “peace of 
mind," “joy in believing," etc., which are beld to 
accrue to those who come within fts pale, or are ad- 
mitted to ita fellowship; or, finally, as a benevolent 
organization for the moral improvement of the com- 


. 

U the first aspect, it is conceivable that the 
government may say: We consider the education 
of the people In these matters so important, and 
so unlikely to be adequately provided for by private 
enterprise, that we will encourage every effort, by 
whomsoever made, to teach any doctrine, true or 
false, or to discuss any subject, pertaining to religion. 
We hold that the truth is most likely thus to be dis- 
covered and accepted; and to this end we wil] sub- 
sidize e such effort to the extent of exempting 
from taration the hall where auch teaching is pro- 
vided or discussion held." ‘This might be poor 
statesmanship, but in theory it would be no violation 
of equal rights, The d re difficulty would of 
course Не in determining what classes of subjects 
were religious.“ 

Under the second aspect, it ін difficult to see how 
associations for the satisfaction of the religious sen- 
timents should be subsidized, ТЕ ona principle 
which would give like aid to all clubs for the gratifi- 
cation of feelings or tastes assumed to be innocent 
or beneficial—art societies, theatres, rifle cluba,—euch 
an endless list that the most paternal government 
would shrink from cag out the principle con- 
sistently, and one which like our own believes in 
leaving much to individual effort could not justly 
make a nning. 

The aspect is undoubtedly that under which 
the churches present their в t claime for sub- 
sidy. And they would seem to have good grounds if 
it conld be proved that they were really doing the 
moral work they profess, and doing It freely for the 
benefit of all; and if the subsidizing could be made 
as impartial as we have above supposed, treating 
alike Trinity Church, Paine Hall, and the joss-house. 
In point of fact the mission chapel, devoted to incni- 
са those principles of ness upon which all 
thin and conscientious people are substantially 
agreed, can certainly ask our aid with far more grace 
than the consecrated club-house which closes its 
doors to the poor, to charm the senses with all that 
art can furnish, and lull the soul with the highest- 
priced eloquence. If any churches are to be aided 

y the States on public grounds, it shonld be N. 
those that do public work. And in that case a 
associations for the benefit of the poor, the friend- 
less, the criminal, ahould be similarly alded. 

In illustration of the kind of test which the State 
actually does apply, was named the case of a free 
chapel in Massachusetts, whose minister, a man of 
deep religious faith and an earnest worker for practi- 
cal righteousness, did not belleve in being ordained. 
This chapel could not be саки from taxation, 
for tbe law, which must draw the line sonagar 
drew it around churches baving arly ordain 
ministers. Practically, then, the only way to escape 
injustice is to draw no line at all, but to tax all, and 
leave the whole matter to private benevolence. 

It is necessary to add, in a word, that church prop- 
erty might perhaps justly come under general lawa, 
exemp property to a limited amount from taxa- 
Чоп, or exempting non-remunerative enterprises. 

On — of keeping the public schools 
wholly ar, while the principle equal rights 
comes in just as strongly as in the matter of church 
taxation, Were is another principle which, even if 
the first could be satisfied by division of the school 
funds, as some churches claim, should forever oper- 


ate эл а bar against allowing the children to be taught 
religion bythe State. This is the ple of intel-- 
lectual honesty or fairnees. teyer may be 


thought of the wisdom of fostering churches as edu- 
cators of the mature, we certainly have no right to 
prejudice the minds of our children, at an age whem 
ey are wholly unable to decide intelligently, upon 
questions concerning which the wisest and best men 
never have been and never can be in accord, We 
have no right te anticipate the time when tha expe- 
rience of life shall bring these questions home to 
their riper judgment. By so doing we should only 
be ng fanatics and not wise citizens. Let the 
child learn to approach the in tion of trath in 
that spirit of modesty and true reverence which rec- 
орн that the facts of the universe must be greater 
his capacity to grasp. Let him be taught those 
things upon which we are all * and discipline 
his jou by scientific methods, before taking up the 
ре lems that we are none of us able fully to solve. 
e will find enough of the positively known to occupy 
all his years of tutelage. If parents and private 
teachers fall to appreciate this consideration, the 
State, while it may not interfere with them, can at 
least preserve its public schools from adding to the 


Dr. Titus L. Brown, of Binghamton, had come 
from home to attend the meeting, and hoped to help 
it slong. He wanted to emphasize the difference be- 
tween the religionists whom the State was to-day un- 
justly favoring, and the unbelievers among whom he 
Was glad to count himself. | The one clase depended 
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оп faith, the other upon knowledge. He was happy | throughout the country are in accordance with the 
to be on'the side of science rather than of theolo; ? following Platform, vil ted by the Liberal Congress 
and the State If it understood itself should be on the | which assembled at ester in October last :— 
same side. He was proceeding to Illustrate his idess 1. Total separation of Church and State, to be 
of religlon as opposed to knowledge, when guaranteed by amendment of the United States Con- 
The Chair interrupted with a request that the gen- | stitution: Including the equitable taxation of church 
tleman would confine himself to the subject of dis- | property, secularization of the public schools, abro- 
cussion. He explained that the Tompkins County | gation of Sabbatarian laws, abolition of chaplainctes, 
League embraced Orthodox and heretic, alike striv- | prohibition of public appropriations for religious pur- 
D simply to secure “equal rights" in respect to re- poses, and all measures necessary to the same general 


on; and not only was the discussion of their indi- | end. 
*2, National protection for national citizens, in 


dual religions víews foretan to the purpose of the 
League, but It was mutually understood that such | their equal civil, political, and religions rights: to be 
amendment of the United States Con- 


discussion should be out of order. guaranteed b 
бонй, and afforded through the United States 


Dr. Brown, with the utmost good nature, sald he 
couldn’t help expressing his own ideas in his own | co 

“3. Universal education the basis of universal suf- 

frage in this secular ay rig to be guaranteed by 


read the articles embodied in the same. The charter 
is 1вапей to Robert C, Spencer, president, and Will- 
lam A. Boyd, secretary, on behalf of the members of 
the Liberal League of Milwaukee, who are author- 
ized to constitute themselves with a local auxili 
Liberal League, under the name of the First Liberal 


wp of Milwaukee. 

| After the reading of the charter, it waa moved 
that the members proceed to adopt a constitution 
and by-laws, as the committee had been given eufi- 
clent time to make в but had failed; and ва 
the meeting had been called for this ратове, It be- 
came necessary to complete Its object. егепроп 
the following constitution was adopted :— 

“ARTICLE I.—The name of this association shall 
be ‘The Liberal League of Milwaukee, and we 
hereby declare ourselves to be а ‘local auxiliary Lib- 
eral League’ in full sympathy fellowship, and affilla- 
Пол with the National e, 

"AgRTICLE II.— The objects of this association 
shall be, to codperate with the National Liberal 
League ín furtherance of the public objects, both 
general and specific, enumerated In its constitution. 

“Ажттст® III,—Any person who shall sign this 
constitution, and pay fifty cents annually in the 
treasury, shall be a member of this League. 

"ARTICLE IV.—The annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers of this League, and of the delegates 
to the annual Congress of the National Liberal 
League to which this League ів entitled by fts charter, 
shall be held on the first Saturday in May; and the 
directors shall give one month's notice of the same. 
There shall also be regular monthly meet! of this 
League for consultation aud business; and the di- 
rectors shall give one week's notice of the same. 

“ARTICLE V.—The officers of this League shall be 
^ president, secretary, treasurer, and four conncil- 
lors. All these shal! constitute the board of direct- 
ors, which shall have general management of the af- 
fairs of the Longue subject only to instruction by 
the League itself, ey shall appoint from among 
the other member of the League committees on 
publie work, on public discussion, and on finance, 
and each councillor shall be chalrman of one of theae 
four committees. 

“The committes on public work shall mature mess» 
ures for codperating efficlantly In the common cause 
with the National Liberal League, especially in cir- 
culating Its documents, petitions, appeals, etc., and 
carrying out locally the various objects of the Liberal 

ё movement, 

“The committee on public discussion shall mature 
means for sustaining public debates, lectures, etc. ; 
and they shall be charged with the general conduct 
of the same. 

“The committee on finance shal! mature measures 
for raising fands necessary for these various objects. 
All appropriations from the treasury shall be by vote 
of the board of directors; and all orders on the 
treasury shall be signed by the president and secretary. 

"ARTICLE VI.—The duties of the president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer shall be those usually 
to these offices, It shall be the special X of the 
secretary to furnish the secre of the National 
Liberal with a complete list of all the mem- 
bers, with thelr post-office address In full, and a liet 
of the oficera and various committees; and also to 
furnish him promptly with information of all impor- 
tant action of this League. 

“ARTICLE VIL, —Amendments to this constitation 
may be made at any annual or monthly meeting of 
the League by 2 three-fourths vote of the quali- 
fled members present. But no amendment sball be 
made, unless the proposed amendment shall have 
been announced as part of the required notice of the 
meeting which is to act upon it.“ 

The League next proceeded to the election of four 
counelllors, as follows: Dr. E. B. Wolcott, Madame 
Anake, Rev. Dr. Strickland, Dr, E. M. Rosencranz. 

The subject of taxation of church property "was 
next taken up and thoroughly díscussed, after which 
the meeting adjourned to meet at & place hereafter to 
de named. Milwaukee Sunday News, Dec. 16. 


DANIEL C. WALDO, THE SHVENTH-DAY 
BAPTIST. . 


[The following correspondence from the Jewish 
Record, introducing a letter from Hon. H. L. Rich- 
mond on the Seventh-Day question, will be of Inter- 
eat to our readers. It coneists of a letter from State 
Senator Jones, of Philadelphia, to the Record, en- 
elosing for publication Mr. Richmond's letter to 


him.—Ep.] 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 1877. 

Mr. ‘Editor,—Enclosed you will find a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Hon. Hiram L. Richmond, of Mead- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Richmond was the attorney who so 
successfully carried on the case of Mr. Waldo, who 
was fined $4 last June for working on Sunday. In 
previous copies of your paper уоп have published the 
proceedings before the Justice. Mr. Richmond sa 
that when the case was argued before the Judge, 
errors committed before the Justice were во palpable 
that the Court did not consider it necessary to give 
an opinion, but at once reversed the proceedings of 
the Justice. 

Mr. Richmond's letter la во forcible that I wish it 
to be read by your people who have sympathized 
with their Christian brother in his persecution. 

God grant that the day may soon come when all 
who call themselves Christians shall learn the great 
truths so forcibly enunciated by Mr, Richmond. 

Yours truly, Horatio GATES JONES. 


way, and he didn’t think an association deserved the 
amendment of the United States Constitation, re- 


name “liberal” which would not allow everybody to 
quiring every State to maintain a thoroughly secu- 
lari 


do the same. So, In apparent unconsclousness that 
he was trespassing upon equal righta," he went on 
public school aystem, and to permit no child 


with hie illustrations, furnishing himself the happiest 
example of the need of a League to make plain what 
equal rights require. 

Prof. Shackford found much tho same difficulty in 
knowing what to say upon the question that he 
would have if a Chinese were to ask him to deacribe 
the manners and customs of Americans, Their 
Еа would impress the fo; r, but, were 

ke the common air to tbe native. He had himself 
breathed the air of liberalism so long that it had 
come to seem a necessary part of life. To be called 
upon to prove its necessity was the matter of surprise. 
, some one would only say why Church and State 

should not be kept totally separate, there would be 

something to talk about. e disliked the phrase 
“secularization of the State,“ however, for It seemed 
Hable to convey а false impression of the movement, 
leading some, Ike the last speaker, to think we meant 
to set the State in opposltion to religion. It was 
such misapprehension on the part of professed friends 
of liberalism that placed the greatest obstacles in Ita 
path and forced us to bear the wholly undeserved 
odium in the community, of being а set of atheists 
seeking to destroy religion. 

Prof. Oliver, at the risk of seeming inhospitable to 
the guest, could not but add that he had seemed 
wholly to misunderstand the purpose and spirit of 
the League. Not an individual had entered it with 
the view of Influencing another’s religious opinions. 

Dr. Brown was happy to be Informed, and was 
going to join the League and abide by ite rules. He 
then gave his views upon vegetarianism. 

Prof. Johonnot was called upon, and in a very able 
рее, of which our diminishing apace prevents our 
giving the briefest abstract, maintained that the gov- 
ernment In its conatitution and lawa was already sec- 
ular, and we had only to enforce the rights we already 


within {ts limite to grow up without a good element- 
pe 

о the petition of various combined religious de- 
nominations, the National Liberal Leagne has pre- 
sented а counter-petition which is indorsed by all 
of the branch Leagues, as follows :— 

"To THE HONORABLE THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED :— 
“We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 

States, respectfully and earnestly ask your honorable 

bodies to preserve inviolate the great guarantees of 

religious liberty now contained in the Constitution of 
the United States, dnd to dismiss all petitions asking 
you to adopt measures for amending eaid Constitu- 
tion by incorpora in it s tion of ‘God as 
the sources of all authority and power in civil govern- 
ment, and of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler 
among the Nations, and his revealed will as of su- 
preme authority.’ We protest agalust such 

amendments as an attempt to revolutionize the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to overthrow the 
great principles of complete religions liberty and the 
complete operation of Church and State on which 
it was established by its original founders.” 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Spencer stated 
that he had been gratified to hear Rev. J. H. Griffith, 
of the First Baptiat Church, express himself aa op- 
posed to the amendment of the Constitution aa peti- 
{опей for by a number ofthe church denominations. 
He further stated it to be his belief that if а greater 
number of ministers and church people understood 
the principles of the Liberal League there would be 
less antagonism toward the organization. He further 
amused the meeting with an account of the manner 
in which the Baptists of Bell County, Texas, had 
рге the community of the impurity of infidelity, 

hey had taken the only atheist in the place to a 
te of woods and flogged him, afterwards ordering 

im ont of the county upon pain of death. He sub- 
mitted that this is the style of argumemt too often 
adopted, or desired if not adopted, by Orthodoxy in 

neral. He gave the information that there are а 
arge number of Liberalista in Wisconsin, and many 
organizations of different names whích sympathize 

+h their principles. 

Rer. Dr. Strickland made а strong speech in favor 
of activity among the members. е Treasurer, 
Wm. P. Merrill, gave an account of his stewardship. 

Mr. Spencer announced that Rev. G. E. Gordon 
had written & very pole yy upon the subject of 
„Church Taxation,“ which the 6 should hear. 
Mr. Gordon could be induced to deliver 1. Mr. 
Spencer also atated that he belleved that Prof. Whit- 
ford, the State Superintendent, might be secured to 
deliver a lecture upon the general subject of Church, 
State, and Schools, as related to each other. 

The sum of $15.50 was raised for hall rent and the 
cost of в charter, After the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions, the League adjourned to meet in the 

lors of the Academy of Music on Saturday even- 
of next week, at which meeting a Constitution is 
to be adopted 

** Resolved, That we po Тин the principles 
and sentiments in address to 
the people of the United States, and embodied іп the 
chief résolutions adopted at Philadelphia on the 
Fourth of July, 1870. 

‘Resolved, 1 we hereby ratify the National Lib- 
eral League Platform for the Presidential election ot 
1880, adopted at Rochester, New York, October 26, 
1877, and pledge to it our earnest support, 

„Resolved, That we hereby declare ourselves aux- 
Шагу to the National Liberal League, and that the 
officers of this League be, and are hereby instructed 
to obtaln a eharter for the ваше, under the name of 
Milwaukee Liberal League. 

“Resolved, That ‘equality of rights le the first of 
Tights,’ and that the non- tion of women to 
representation in the government which usurps au- 
thority over her is а direct contradiction of the TER 
of our system of government, and ia a national crime. 

“Кезо That we utter our earnest protest against 
this robbery of rights, and that in addition to the 
planks of the . we declare for 
equal political, social, religious rights of all 
American citizens, irrespective of sex," — Milwaukee 
Sentinel, Dec. 6. 

The Liberal Leaguc. 

An adjourned meeting of the members of the Lib- 
eral League was held at the pariors of thé Academy 
of Music last evening. 

At the opening of the meeting the president, R. С. 
f cer, announced that the. committee appointed at 

last meeting to prepare в constitution and by- 
laws, had notified him of its Inability to be present, 
and furthermore that it had not completed the work 
assigned it. The president also stated that he had 
recelved the charter from the National Liberal 

League. The Secretary, pro tem., was instructed ‘to 


enjoyed, 
г. Morrison followed In comment upon some re- 
cent pulpit utterancea concerning liberalism. 

It was voted that the next debate be upon во 
tanei of the Rochester Platform as concerns educa- 

on. 

The committee on public work were instructed to 
circulate any documenta (whether in accordance or 
not with the principles of the League) which in thelr 
jndgment would best direct attention to the reforms 
Decem by it; and to attach to these documents the 

ollowing notice ;— 

„The Liberal League of Tompkins County, N. T., 
In circulating this document, expresses no opinion as 
to any ideas therein contalned, It only desires to 
bring the general subject to the reader's attention. 
"The purpose of the League la to secure equal ts 
with respect to religlon, and the complete вес 
dzation of the government [and to consider other 
political and social questions.] It nelther favors, 
opposes, nor diacuases any religious views. For fur- 
ther information address the President, J. Winslow, 
11 East State Street, Ithaca.“ 

The portion In brackets is contingent upon the 
adoption at the next meeting, of an amendment to 
the constitution of the League enlarging its scope. 

Mr. Morris and Prof. Dudley tendered resignation 
of their offices for personal reasons, and Prof, Will- 
ard Fiske was elected Vice-President, and Mr. 
A. L. K. Volkmann, Councillor, Both Morris and 
Ише were transferred to the work committee,—Ith- 
aca (N. Y.) Daily Journal, Dec. 13. 

—bſ . — 


Deb 
THE MILWAUKEE LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


[A friend encloses the following encouraging ex- 
tracts from the Milwaukee papers, which we are very 
glad to publish, with congratulations to the League 
and best wishes for its continued succsas,—Ep. | 

Liberal League, 


BEGINNING OF THE REGULAE MEETINGS OF THE 
REVIVED ORGANIZATION. 


There was a meeting at Boynton's Hall, last even 
ing, of about one hundred gentlemen who are inter- 
ested In the work of the Liberal League. R. C. 
Spencer; the President of the Association in this 

ty, ee ga the chalr, and Robert Lindblom kept 
tae ating that It Is posed to hold 

ota! t now pro meet- 
regularly, Mr. Spencer proceeded to read the 
reas of the Natlonal Liberal League, presented at 
the Philadelphia convention last year, and since pab- 
lished for general distribution. The principal object 
of the League is to brings about an amendment of 
the Constitation which shall ensure a greater relig- 
lous freedom, or the privileges of religious thought 
and action as intended in the Constitution, 
The Liberal Leagues which are springing up 


MEADVILLE, Pa., Oct, 25, 1877. 
Ноя. Horatio GATES JONES, PHILADELPHIA: 
My dear Sir,—The decision of our Court, in 
Waldo vs, The Commonwealth, did not involve the 
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consideration of the great Constitutional question, 
the rights of the citizen. The proceedings of the 
lower Court were reversed on purely technical 
grounds. I am, however, in entire sympathy with 
you in the opinion that the enforcement of the 

visions of the Act of 1704, commonly called the 
Sunday law," against those who conscientiously be- 
lieve in the "xr of the seventh day, and observe 


it as their Sab is an egregious, а fundamental 
wrong. I don't pro to enter upon a regular ar- 
gument of the q My time will not 


nor does the occasion seem to require it. I would 
only submit a few thoughts for your consideration, 

I have examined the ions of our State Courts 
with considerable care, and yet they have falled to 
convince me that they are right in so construing the 
Act of 1704 as to embrace within !ts penal conse- 
quences the seventh-day people. 

Specht ve. The 8 Barr, 312, may, I 
suppose, be considered the | case, The opin- 
ion of the Court, pronounced by Justice Bell, is elab- 
orate, and gives evidence of mach thonght and care 
in its n; and yet, I will venture the asser- 
tion he who carefully examines it wil! find it 
fallacious throughout. 

What matters it that we do not, as reasons the 
Judge, compel any man to subecribe to any specific 
faith, or ой BEY specific form of worship, if we 
throw legal o es in the way of his worship 
his Maker according to his own honest conviction 
religions duty? Don't compel him as to modes and 
times and forms of worshlp, and yet, forsooth, we 
command him, with all the authority of legislative 
enactment, and under severe pains and penalties, to 
keep a day as his Sabbath, holy to the Lord, which 
he eves has nothing holy about it,—is like the re- 
mainder of the six days, entirely secular and worldly 
in its character. This can be esteemed nothing else 
than the verlest oppression of that class of people 
be they Jew or Gentile, known as Sabbatarisne, ап 
of whom there are many in this State, and deservedly 
estimable men. 

The decisions of our Courts seem to rest upon the 
assumption that the statute or 1794 ів but, а *'civil 
regulation" made for the government of аз a 
member of society, that е is no 28 in it. 
Like infidel France, who, having abjured all religion, 
and abolished the Ohristian Sabbath—and, having 
est up reason, symbolized by a nude prostitute, as 
the divini of her worship, appointed and set apart 
every tenth day as а national! rest,—so, primarily, It 
ia argued, the object of our legislature was to desig- 
nate and set apart а day certain, as а day of cessa- 
tion from worldly employment, for the ease of man- 
kind; and that they fixed upon the first day of the 
week, not because of auy supp religious charac- 
ter it had, but simply for convenience of those 
who obeerved it вз the Christian Sabbath. I think 
that a moment's examination of the I of the 
statute, and of the course of legislation on the sub- 
ject, will convince every candid mind that this is an 
entire of the question; and that it was 
because of the religious character of the day, that 
through all the ages of Christianity, and among all 
Christian peoples, such legislation and recognition 
had been secured, as to save It from profanation, 

The act of 1704 designates it “ths з day, com- 
monly called Sunday.” Why thus designate it, if 
they did not Intend to its sacred and re- 
ligious character, and for that reason, enforce its ob- 
servance аз such? And so, in all previous legislation 
in this and the mother country as well, It will be 
found that its obeervance is demanded and enforced 
for the reason that it le enjoined by a higher than 
human authority, and never as a civil institution. 
Even France so ized the day until, in her mad 
frenzy, she logis]. God and religion out of the Re- 
public, and rioted and in seas of blood. 

The very first act of the very first legislative body 
of Pennsylvania, altting in Chester, in 1682, was an 
act recognizing Christian Sabbath, and enjoining 
its strict observance. And then the popular inter- 
pretation of the statute, from the day of its promul- 
gation down to the present hour, ia In entire harmon 
with these views. Such has been the popular senti- 
ment in al! countries where like legislation has been 
had, d has thie no force or m ? In The 
Commonwealth vs. Nesbit, 10 Casey, 398, Judge Low- 
rie says, In speaking on an analogous subject: The 
uniform, practical interpretation of a law for near 
two centuries, is worth more than hours of refined 
criticism and analysis of its phraseology.” From all 
this, and much more that might have been sald, I 
cannot think otherwise than that our courts have 
greatly erred In the construction they have given the 
statute. 

И, then, “the Lord's day" is not simply a civil 
institution, engen x 3 cuim qued for 
civil purposes, only, but le a day o rest, or- 
dalned and commanded to be observed by the Crea- 
tor of all things, what follows? Clearly and beyond 

nestion, that the enforcament of the provisions of 
the Act of 1794 againat those who do not believe in 
the sacred character of the firat day, or Sunday, but 
who do belleve that the seventh day, or ay, is 
the true and only Sabbath of the Lord, is to “‘control 
or interfere with the rights of conscience," and is 
therefore In direct confilct with Article First of the 
Amendments to the Federal Constitation, and Sec- 
tion Third of the First Article of our State Constitu- 
tion, 

The seventh-day man reads from the Decalogue, 
‘(Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six 
days ahalt thou labor, and do all thy work; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
In it thou shalt not do any work," etc. To him this 

age means just what It says. While he labors 
diligently all the six days, the seventh he believes, 
with al! the strength of a religious conviction, should 
be consecrated to sacred reat and religious worship. 


And any and all legislation interfering in the slight- 
est degree with his ous convictions, whether во 
intended or not, is, to my mind, forbidden by the or- 
ganic law of the land. е question, “Which day is 
the proper Sabbath ?” has nothing to do with the ar- 
gument. We, who are the first-day men, should 
concede to seventh-day men the same rights we claim 
for ourselves; viz., freedom of religious worship, and 
non-interference with our religious scruples and con- 
victions. Yours truly, HrRAM L. RIGHMOND. 

[In connection with the above, the following brief 
article by Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., in the New 
York Independent of Aug. 16, will be of inter- 
est, —Ep.] 

ERelgieus Liberty Violated. 

About five years ago I wrote an artioe for the Inde- 
pendent on The Sabbath Laws," in which I ex- 
pressed the opinion that we have no right to com 
any one to regard Sunday or any other day of АА 
fous observance. No one must interfere with his 
neighbors in the exercises of thelr religious liberty; 
but we may not prevent & man from laboring on 
Sunday, unless his labor be of such a kind as to de- 
stroy the Sabbath of others. 

ery many who would admit all thie in regard to 
those who religiously observe the seventh day of the 
week would stop there. To me it appears plain that it 
applies universally,—to the friar, who regards every day 
as a Sabbath, and to the atheist, who sets at naught 
all days, We have no right to demand that a man 
should observe our Sabbath or any other Sabbath, 
We have simply the right to say that the t body 
of the community shall not be prevented from ob- 
serving their Sabbath. Hence the right to > prohibit 
bands of music, public processions, railroad trains 
steam whistles, mili displays, bolt factories, and 
al! sonrces of noise and confusion In the vicinity of 
& place of worship on the Sabbath. Beyond this we 
have no right, and it is a violation of religions liberty 
to require my neighbor to forego his labor on my day 
of worship. 

I am sure of the sympathy of the Independent in 
B of a recent Чыраш violation of these prin- 
ciples. In the town of Cussewago, Crawford Co., 
Penn., on the 16th of June, Mr. Daniel Waldo and 
his hired ma Alb Wood, wero tried before Jus- 


tice Blystom, Venango borough, оп a charge of vio- 
1 the Sabbath laws, by running a planing-mill 
and by tilling a field of potatoes with a cultivator. 


It was shown that there was no place of worshi 
E 
are Day ts, regu 0 ng the 
seventh day by abstinence from labor; but, for all 
that, they were fined $4 each. 

І most earnestly hope that this instance of actual 
ора may lead to а reéxamination of all our 

bath legislation, and that we may pat our Sab- 

bath lawa on the true basis, —the real Wiliams 
ground. New York Independent. 


THE MENTAL PACK. 
THD DIVFERENT FPEED OF IDRAS ГИ DIFFERENT PERSONS. 


It Is a v Tantar А peu. ^p 8 
people and slow- people; but it or a 
startling addition to the notion that the pace of mind 
may be measured by inches and a clock; and that if 
we could establish a mental Epsom or Good wood, we 
should find а certain number, and no more, of men 
and women who could pretend to enter“ for the 
uir d qr MESE Dope 

ent of the en е 
British Association, this year, treated of thls matter 
with his usual o ty, аз а branch of the study 
„of those groups of men who are sufficiently similar 
in their mental characters to admit of classification.” 
What в singular fact in illustration is the following, 
to which he calls attention :— 

There exista—well recognized by astronomers— 
a phenomenon called personal uation.” In 
making the common observation of the exact mo- 
ment when a star travels across the fine vertical wire 
intersecting the field of view of a telescope, some 
observers always anticipate the event, and others 
allow it to pass before they succeed in noting it. 
This, Mr. Galton la “by no means the effect of 
inexperience or roitness; but It Is a persistent 
characterlatic of each individual, however practised 
in the art of making observations he may be." The 
difference between the time of a man’s noticing the 
event and that of its actual oocurrence ів called 
„personal equation"; and it is carefully ascertained 
for eT assistant in every laboratory, and is pub- 
lished along with his observations. It is not too 
much to say that the magnitude of a man’s personal 
equation thus indicates a very fundamental peculiar- 
ity of his constitution. 

In a similar way, а measurement may be made of 
the length of time taken to receive an idea and act 
upon it, by exhibiting a signal, and calling on the 
observer to press а stop as quickly as he can on see- 
ing it. A little time is always lost In this process, 
and a still more appreciable interval, if there be any 
alternative, such as a black or white signal to be ob- 
served. series of such experiments, made on а 
considerable number of persons, of both sexes and 


of different , statures, classes, and nationalities, 
would, we ok, afford interesting and not wholly 
useless results. In the first place, account should be 


takan of the obvious advantage possessed by short 
people, in the lesser distance which thelr sensations 
and volitions have to travel along their rerves to and 
from thelr brains,—the velocity of such travelling 
not exceeding the rate of an exprese-train. 

Mr. Galton says that this fact accounts for the 
superior quickness of small animals in evading blows. 
Sarely, he might add that it offers an explanation of 
the proverbia) dulness and imperturbability of giants, 
and of the special animation and sharpness generally 


observable In little men and little women. Between 
five feet and seven feet and в half there may well be 
the proportion of two to three in the rate of trans- 
mission of perceptions from the foot to the brain; 
and !f this needs to be doubled by a return measage 
down the motor nerves from the brain to the foot (to 
dellver & kick), the result would be that just double 
the time Is needed by the big man as by the little. 

The same reason of course holds good (if it be 
good at m e respect to the superior vivacity of 
ponies over horses, terriers over Newfoundland dogs, 
and y of all small breeds of animals not too 
much dwarfed for vigor or full development. Chil- 
dren naturally lose the benefit of their small stature, 
from want of fall command and correlation of their 
faculties. It 18 the opinion of Professor Flower—ex- 
pressed In his splendid Hunterlan Lectures on the 
Osteology of the Extinct Mammalia,—that the large 
animals of the earlier epochs were all slow of mo- 
tion, and stupid, comparatively, to modern beasts. 
А maniodon — one Tie ns ор Wa Hea 
езе у elephants may we ve had a v. er- 
LU dem i 

But we have lost this clew of comparative size, 
whatever it may be worth, when we seek an la- 
nation of the difference, still better marked 
those above noted, which exists between men of 
various nations and of the various classes in those 
nations, Sandy from Scotland, John Bull from 
England, Taffy from Wales, and Pat from Ireland, 
travel mentally at гем comparable to а walk, а 
trot, в canter, and a gallop. The first, even if 
he в very learned and able Scot indeed, when 
he alts down at a London dinner-party, finds him- 
self stranded two or three times by the tide of con- 
versation between soup and the dessert; while the 
last, even If he be a rather ignorant Irishman, will 
keep pace, tant bien que mal, and scent a joke in the 
alr, even if it consist In allusion to something of 
which he never heard In his life.—Exchange. 


— —a—ꝛ— — bd 
OHURCH LAW AND COMMON LAW. 


A litigation of six years’ standing at Williamsport, 
Pa., embracing in some of Its aspects the question of 
the relation of Roman Catholic bishops to Roman 
Catholic priests, and, in stil! broader aspects, the re- 
lation of Church to State in this country, reached 
yesterday a preliminary decision, in which are enun- 
clated same principles that will be apt to excite livel 
controversy. Bishop O'Hara removed Father Stac 
for авар offence. We can readily percelve how, 
In & сазе like this, the question of the interpretation 
of the Church law might be taken to a civil court; 
and, if the court stopped short with such an inter- 
pretation, comment might end. But the court, in 
the person of Judge Gamble acting as Chancellor in 
a Court of Common Pleas of Pennsylvania, says ex- 
Мари contrary to panio pello] and ta Бакыны 

i policy an impairmen 
of a t of citizenship. 

We have no hesitation In asserting our adherence 
to the notion that in а country like ours the separa- 
tion of Church and State should be sedulous!y pre- 
served for the welfare of both,—for the welfare of 
churches because it makes them independent, emu- 
lative, and hard-working; for the welfare of 
State because it frees it from entangling and vers- 
tious complications and from the Introduction of re- 
ligious questions into the field of politics, where 
they should be the last to enter. Technically and 
practically, eccleslasticlam ів the foe of republics. 
he decision of Judge Gamble, however, aimed as it 
at first seams to be against ecclesiastical interference 
with the State, im us as tending in the oppo- 
site direction. the Roman Catholic Charch, or 
any other church, lays down the canon that a bishop 
may be the supervisor of a priest, may remove him 
for inefficiency or any other cause, and shall be the 
judge of the cause, and if a priest accepts his office 
under these conditions, we cannot aee what is to be 
by the interference of the courts. The priest 
olde the office under church government, not under 
civil government, A civil court could of course pass 
on a question of damages between bishop and priest, 
—may pass, indeed, upon any question which really 
Involves the. customary rights of a citizen. But for 
a court to say that no church shall vest in s supe- 
rior dignitary the power of removing an inferior fs а 
stretch of law to a jurisdiction of purely church 
matters which neither justice nor expediency justify, 
and which instead of kesping the Church and State 
apart, tends to bring them into a kind of discordant 
unlon.—XN. Y. Post, Nov. 14, 
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А CARD, 


The Committee on the better establishment of THE 
InDEX, appointed at a meeting of its subscribers and 
friends last May, wish to enlist all the assistance they 
сап to lay it» claims before every libera! man and 
woman in our country. They have prepared a cir- 
cular setting forth the method, motives, and objects 
of thelr action, and wish the names of al! who are 
willing to assist them in placing it where it will do 
good. Please address the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Ellzur Wright, P. О. Box 109, Boston, Mass." 


ANNOUNCEMENT: CLUB TERMS. 


Until January 1, 1879, THE INDEX will be sent for 
а year to clubs of five or more NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
on receipt of $2.20 each, in advance, Instead of $3.29, 
the regular coat of subscription. This s an excellent 
chance for all our friends to join in a vigorous effort 
to increase the circulation of the most earnestly rad- 
ical journal in the United States, and thereby to ad- 
vance the common cause, It la only just to show 
due public appreciation of the efforts of its friends, 
and we shall therefore (unless explicitly requested to 
the contrary) publish the names of all who send us 
clubs under the arrangement, with the number of 
new subscribers obtalned by each. Shall there not 
bea little generous emulation to help forward the 
struggling cause of religious freedom ? 

F. E. Аввот, Editor. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


The following premiums for NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to Tue INDEX are offered with the hope that its sin- 
cere co-laborers will vigorously aid in Increasing its 
circulation among their persona! friends. To receive 
these premiums, $3,20 must be remitted In advance 
with each name sent in. Please read the llat care- 
fully, and see if you cannot afford to earn one or 
more of the works here offered by a little labor in a 
good cause. 
For One New Subscriber, 

Either а complete set of Index Tracts; a bound copy of 
the Report of the “Centennial Congress of Liberals" at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876; any three Reporta of the *An- 
nual Meetings of the Free Religions Association” since 
1871; Huxley's Origin of Specíes; John W. Chadwick's 
Book of Poems ; or any obtainable book not costing over $1. 

For Two New Subscribers. 

Either а set of photographs of “leading Інрих writers"; 
a copy of Ingersoll’s Lectures; & copy of Fresdom and Fel- 
lowshtp in Religion—a collection of Essays and Addresses 
by O. B. Frothingham, W. J. Potter, John Weiss, T. W. 
Higginson, F. E. Abbot, and others; Darwin's Origin of 
Species; Drapers Conjlict between Religion and Science; 
Huxley's Lay Sermone; а bound copy of THE IspEXx for 
1871 or 1872; Renan's Life of Jesus; or any obtainable book 
not coating over $2. 

- For Three New Subscribers. 

Either Longfellow's or Bryant's complete Poetical Works 
(illustrated); Darwin's Descent of Man; Tyndall's Frag- 
manta of Science; Lewes Physical Baste of Mind; Frotbing- 
ham's in New England; Shakspeare's 
Complete Works; Frothingham's I4fe of Theodoro Parker; 
or any obtainable book not costing over $3. 

For Five New Subscribers, 

Either Pierce's Memoirs and Letters of Char!es Sumner; 
Emerson's Prose Works; Buckle's Jfüatory of Civilisation; 
Spencer's Prychology; Humboldt's Cosmos; Fiske's Coemic 
Philosophy; Jounson's Oriental Religions. Vol. I., on In- 
dia"; Vol. II., on China“; or any other obtainable book 
not costing over 85. 

For Ten Now Subscribers, 

Either Webster's or Worceater'a Diottonary (unabridged); 
Longfellow’s Complete Works (800 illustrations, full gilt); 
either Dickens“ or Waverley Novels, complete in віх yol- 
umes, and illustrated; Strauss’ New Life of Jesus; or any 
other book or books not costing over $12. 
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NOTICE. 


An adjourned meeting of the friends of the Liberal 
League movement will be held at the Woman's Club 
Rooms, No. 4 Park Street, next Friday evening, De- 
cember 28, at 74 o'clock, to listen to and act upon 
the report of the Committee appointed ‘ќо consider 
and mature a plan of efficient work." 


R. P. HALLOWELL, 
e J. 8. VERITY, 


| Committee. 
G. H. FOSTER, 


OENTRALIZATION. 


An extremely intelligent young man, a recent 
graduate of Amherst College and for уезге а con- 
stant reader of THE INDEX, writes as follows :— 

TRR INDEX continues to be my welcome visitor, 
all the more for the fact that I cannot accept the 
Liberal League platform, All the more, I say; for 
I shall be glad of the opportunity to follow your ar- 
pe on that point, and, if finally convinced, 
shall not hesitate to ally ba ig with а party which, 
though it may be numerically in a minority, ів really 
in a majority which will be eventual? recognized, if 
the God of truth is on its side, The difficulty at 
present with ше Is mainly that there seems to be a 

at deal of averslon to centralization bred in my 

ones: and, though a great many notions thus intro- 

duced have been eliminated, that one appears to 
stick.” 

The point thus raised is one which we particularly 
desire to have discussed. So far from wishing to rid 
our correspondent of his ‘‘averelon to centraliza- 
tion,” we confess that we share it; and if we be- 
lieved that the Rochester platform favored political 
centralization in any sense which implies danger to 
the principle of local self-government, we should) be 
the last to urge а word In Its behalf. But when the 
true meaning of that platform is understood, we are 
confident that this apprehension will be wholly dissi- 
pated. 

What is local self-government? Briefly, that, 
without any interference from without, every man 
should manage his own personal affairs in his own 
way and according to his own pleasure, so long as he 


| forbears to encroach on his neighbors,—that every 


town shonld manage its own town affairs in the same 
manner and under the same restriction, every county 
its own county affairs, every State its own State af- 
fairs. But the independent exerclee of this auton- 
omy by personal and corporate Individusis has one 
fundamental condition; namely, the maintenance of 
all these Individualities intact, each in ite own sphere 
of action with Its rights uninfringed and Its freedom 
uncurtalled in that sphere, yet each also preserving 
Its just relation to all the rest in an all-comprehen- 
sive social organization. Every citizen would thus 
stand, a6 It were, in the centre of several concentric 
and enlarging circles of relationship to his kind; he 
would have duties and rights in each relation, not 
only aa an individual, but also as a member of town, 
county, State, and national organizations. His lo- 
cal self-government” will be at Its highest possible 
point of realization, when, In each of these relations, 
his duties are discharged and his rights maintained. 
On the other band, what 1а centralization? It ls 
such a disorganization of this well-balanced, harmo- 
nious, and natural system as shall result in the ab- 
sorption of all substantial power by a central author" 
ity, to the destruction of the autonomy of the various 
individualities above mentloned—such as was pro- 
duced, for instance, when the municipia of the Roman 
Empire lost their corporate Independence and melted 
into the vast Imperia] despotism which prepared the 
way for the collapse of soclety under the blows of 
Northern barbarism. Such а centralization must 
inevitably be produced by decay of that stubborn 
stickling for rights out of which local self-government 
has always grown. That le, if individual rights, in 
the citizen, the town, the county, the State, shall 
not be vindicated as beyond all price, and defended 
with the utmost jealousy and at whatever cost, the 
spirit of liberty must have already died out, and the 
dreary process of centralization is already far ad- 
vanced. 

It will thus be evident that the preservation of Ln- 
dividaal rights is the only possible preventive of cen- 
tralization, and that free society has no interest to 
be compared for an instant in importance with that 
of preserving these individual rights. No nation is 
free in which this is not the paramount concern. 
Woe to America, when her sons and daughters begin 
to sneer at "rights"! Just so long as the citizens 
are protected individually in their rights, the towns 
and counties and States cannot be stripped of theirs; 
but, if the former lose all love for their own liberties 
as equal units of society, the latter will become the 
empty shells of creatures long perished, The nation 
as such, therefore, if it would be Itself free and non- 


centralized, must find its own supreme Interest in 
the protection of its Individual citizens in the fullest 
possible enjoyment of thelr equal rights and liberties. 
Not because we love centralization, therefore, but 
precisely because we hate it, do we urge the Rochee- 
ter platform and the Liberal League. Will not our 
thoughtfal correspondent, and others who may sym- 
pathize with his supposed objection, look at the 
matter In this hitherto unsuspected light, and fill 
out for themselves an argument which we heve here 
only sketched In the briefest possible manner? 


CLANDESTINE PUBLICATIONS. 


There ùre many wrongs among mankind with 
which law cannot meddle withont making them 
worse. I do not say that the production of a certain 
kind of books and pictures, which а decent person 
puts Into the fire at sight, is one of these wrongs; 
but I do вау it ів only a symptom of а social disease 
which has baffied law hitherto, and which while the 
disease lasts will continue to baffle it, There is, 
in my opinion, no remedy but in a better gospel,—a 
gospel of home-education, which shall fortify the 
child against this species of filth before the age of 
going to school, so that one of these manufacturing 
scoundrels would no more dare to send one of his 
circulars to a young scholar than to the mother. 
This ls not saying that there should be no law to 
punish such outrages upon decency. Till such nui- 
sances cease they must be punished, though perhaps 
shooting would be better than boarding at the public 
expense, 

But all that law can do, and it ie precious little, 
can be done by State and municipal laws, if it can be 
done at all. In this opinion І am exceedingly sorry 
to differ from my excellent friend the editor, with 
whose indignation against the authors and distribu- 
tors of this clandestine literature and vile art I most 
fully sympathize. I think Congress has no occasion, 
and therefore no right, to legislate on the subject, 
except for the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
torles, Moreover, I think Its act touching the circu- 
lation of obscene publications through the malls із 
an outrageous violation of the Constitution, їпсара- 
ble of any modification which could make it elther 
constitutional or safe. I wish to sign a petition for 
its total and immediate repeal, even at the risk of 
being classed with the vileat publicans and ainnera, 
if anybody sees fit во to class me. Let men be pan- 
ished for obscenity or treason, if they are guilty of 
either, but not for sending either through the mails. 
If it has come to that, that these two crimes, or any 
crimes, cannot be suppressed without invading the 
S&cred privacy of the people's correspondence, we 
had better abolish tha post-office. 

If we are to admit as true the statements published 
in the Journal and quoted In the last Inpzx—though 
they bear on thelr face signa of great exaggeration,— 
it is very plain that the claas of books and prints 
used to corrupt schools can bo suppressed without 
meddling with the mails, Any manufactory turning 
them out by the ton“ cannot be hidden from a vigi- 
lant police anywhere. Thousands of citizens of all 
sects and parties are interested in having the police 
do ite duty, and have the votes to enforce their will. 
The problem ia simply to find the origin of the filth, 
burn lt In the mass, and put the producers where they 
will produce no more, making as little noise about it 
as possible, Then will there be none of it golng 
through the mails. The indiscretion of making so 
much noise and publishing such frightful statements 
ls too palpable. It is a gratuitous advertisement that 
the scoundtelly wares can be had somewhere, and 
sets the vlelously-Inellned, the miabegotten, and pa- 
rentally-neglected to looking for them, If the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice were acting with good 
faith and the requisite degree of common-sense, they 
wonld go quietly to the proper authorities and insist 
on their doing their duty. 

The distinction between the open and the clandes- 
tine book and print-trade is sufficiently marked. The 
former ls kept clean, not by law but by public opin- 
lon, А repntable bookseller no more thinks of sell- 
ing one of those vile books which are the only sub- 
jects of legal prohibition than he does of walking in 
the street with nothing but а hat on. And he would 
not do that even if the law did not forbid it. 

The simple truth 1з, that the Soclety for the Sup- 
pression of Vice does not care a pin for the suppres- 
ston of the clandestine and reajly vile book-trade; 
but, taking advantage of the great elasticity of the 
adjective “obscene,” they first make a raid upon the 
clandestine trade as a cover to their attack upon the 
science of human physiology, in the Interest of thelr 
peculiar religion. Pretending and loudly bragging 
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to have done the work of the police authorities better 
than they ever did or could do it themselves, they 
now come to their real work, which 18 to suppress 
science, and cultivate ignorance and superstition 
among the people. The honest and self-sacrificing 
men and women who are laboring openly, earnestiy, 
and intelligent!y to prevent social corruption and 
keep men and women out of hell-upon-sarth by in- 
structing them In the laws of Ше snd health, are 
pounced upon аз if they were pimps and harlots! Do 
our Orthodox friends think such strategy is going to 
succeed? Do they think ignorance is the best pro- 
tection of innocence, and that those are safest from 
precipices who either know nothing abont them or 
are instracted that they ars delightful places to jump 
from? If they wish to save their cause from the 
greatest disgrace It has ever yet suffered, they will 
take care to turn the energies of Comstock and his 
crew out of thelr present channel. E. W. 


ee 
THE OHUECH OF HATIONALISM; 
Ld OR, THE NEW FAITH AND SPIRIT. 


It is clear that the tendency of modern society (а 
to leave the Church behind it. The evidence of this 
continually accumulates and becomes more apparent. 
It is visible inside as well as outside of it. It is seen 
inaide in numerous indications of increasing weak- 
ness and signs of dissolution; even the outward Im- 
posing effect and show which It presents are largely 
te be accounted as the displaya and expedients of a 
desperate consciousness of lessening power. The 
old-time devotion and faith are becoming extinct. A 
continua! tide of disbelief besets the creeds, and 
ever and anon breaks through their barriers. Their 
characteristic doctrines become more and more soft- 
ened, modified, and effaced. While these transitions 
are occurring inside the Church, sapping its very 
foundations, and destroying what has constituted the 
essentiale of its existence, the loss of which must be 
the loss of its identity, the aspect without ів no less 
remarkable and significant. 

The number of those who have dropped all visible 
relation to the Church is steadily augmented in 
almost all communities, It is something unprece- 
dented. It is not now, as it has been in other times, 
withdrawal simply from one division of the Church 
to enter another, but far more generally withdrawal 
from it altogether. There are some who are disposed 
to regard these things as evidance of its revivification 
rather than extinction. They think, because It is be- 
coming more and more liberalized, Is permitting its 
theology to recede Into the background, and transfer- 
ring its emphasis to more practical interests, that 
this affords unmistakable assurance of its perpetuity. 
But this 1s а conclusion that has no logical support. 
It is a vain expectation, unwarranted by the facta of 
the case. It is like the hectic flush and momentary 
brightening eye of one who їв struck with death, 
The liberalizing tendency of the Church does not 
keep pace with the ever-growing number of ita 
seceders and outsiders. It ia not rapid enough nor 
radical enough to satisfy the growth of а sceptical ір- 
telligence. It serves to delay, not to change, the 
final result. There are [nfluences at work in the Ше 
and thought of to-day more powerful to take people 
out of the Church than any which it can put forth to 
keep them In. 3 

Furthermore, there is every reason to belleve that, 
when it shall have parted with those special beliefs 
and intellectual conceptions, the acceptance of which 
have been the bonds of its fellowship, and devotes 
itself chiefly to moral and practical ends, instead of 
strengthening Itself and acquiring additional security, 
the opposite will ensue; since it will be perceived 
that these may be pursued, even more favorably, out- 
side of the Church than within, and are not neces- 
aarily dependent upon it, Indeed it is already very 
manifest that the bad people are not all outside of It 
and the good Inside, but that quite as often the oppo- 
sita Ia the case. 

But while the tendency Is for the Church and the 
world thus to run more and more together and their 
distinctions to become obliterated (those of the 
former to be lost in the latter), the question arises: 
Does not the Charch atand for something that is per- 
manent as well as transient, something deeper and 
more indestractible than its creeds, intellectual dic- 
tatorship, and assumptions? We believe that there 
are certain elements of humanity that have inhered 
in It, In some degree, in all ages. We believe that 
mankind has ever yearned and aspired toward greater 
light, knowledge, and perfection. Divested of all 
irrationalism and superstition, the Church stands for 

these objects; nor are there any nobler to which 
hamanity can be devoted, or that 1% will less willingly 
surrender. They are imperishable, and will survive 


all changes of institutions and religions. What is 
needed to-day is a clearer perception of what these 
higher ends of life consist, of the most effectual 
methods of their attainment,—methods not of tra- 
ditional inheritance, but which shall be the out- 
growth of the science, enlightenment, ang best 
thought of the time. In a word we believe the great 
need of the present is the establishment of а church 
outside of the Charch,—the Church of Rationalism, 
of the new faith and spirit. 

There are many encouraging indications at present 
of a movement setting in this direction among liber- 
als. The distrast and opposition in respect to or- 
ganization, which has been so prevalent among them, 
appears to be eubsiding. Combination and coópera- 
tion are more earnestly adyocated and meet with 
greater favor. The Rev. Mr, Chaney lately main- 
tained, in the Unitarian Review, that it is impossible 
for such organizations on the basis of freedom to sus- 
tain а permanent existence, much more to keep allve 
any moral energy and enthusiasm, According to his 
view, organization, in order to be enduring and thus 
efficient, mast have certain definite ideas or princi- 
ples which all accept ал & bond of union, and which 
take even the precedence of freedom. As an answer 
to this, one need but point to the Free Religious Asso- 
elation, which, іп a quiet but very important and in- 
fluential way, has been making a creditable record 
for Itself for the last ten years, and still Ilves, and ex- 
pects to, for sometime to come, The Liberal League 
movement and Freethinkers' Associations which are 
springing up, with the free halls and free Sunday- 
lecture courses In various parts of the country, are 
also evidence of the possibilities and awakening of 
liberalism to practical effort and effectiveness. 

But, though these are all excellent in themselves 
and valuable to the cause of liberalism, none of them 
is sufflelently comprehensive and inclusive in its 
functions to meet the fall demand of the time, 
They may be the accessories or products of the new 
Church which we propose. They sim chlefiy at gen- 
eral instead of special effects; to influence general 
currents of thought and distant, rather than the 
nearest, relations; to modify governments, change 
laws, mould society more ог less; but the new 
Church, while it will embrace these, will concentrate 
ita energies upon smaller spheres of activities, upon 
the life of communities, and the promotion of indi- 
vidual culture. It should constitute a bond of union 
and close fellowship for thess ends, wherever there 
аге a sufficient number of liberals to render such an 
organization practicable. It should recognize the 
fact that no reforms or enactments, in the interest of 
liberalism any more than anything else, are likely to 
atay or remain permanent any further than they aré 
backed by clear and Intelligent conviction; and that 
In order to establish a reliable and genuine sentiment 
in behalf of freedom,—in order to effect in society 
an actual appreciation of rationallsm or devotion to 
it,—the work must begin at the beginning, with the 
systematic and elementary education of the people. 
In other words, the Church of the present must be 
supplanted with that which shall sustain a similar 
relation to the Ше of society and the individual, In- 
stead of occaalonal gatherings, as is the case with 
many existing liberal organizations, it should have 
regular and frequent ones, and appropriate Sunday 
to this purpose, conforming in this respect to the 
plan of the Christian Church, and in every other in 


: which it can to its advantage, at least not disdain to 


recelve hints from It as to methods and administra- 
tion, so far as they аге available. It should recognize 
the claims of recreation and amusement, and provide 
for the moral and intellectual development of the 
young, through the medium of a Sunday-schoo! In- 
fused with its own ideas and spirit. It should recog- 
nize, indeed, the demands of every age and class, in 
every possible way, and thus be the Church of hu- 
manity,—the promoter of all noble ends of reform, 
philanthropy, and culture, not hesitating to call into 
exercise all the originality and inventiveness it can 
command, with perfect indifference to the conven- 
tional and customary so long as its motlves are ex- 
alted and worthy. Already the Church we have en- 
deavored to indicate begins to be foreshadowed. It 
has been exemplified with & sufficient correspondence 
to such an organization, and measure of maturity in 
a few inetances, certainly in one at least, in the 
country, to enable one to speak with much confidence 
of ita practicability. Let us hope that these are but 
the precursors of what shall culminate at last in the 
Church of the futare,—the Church of the Holy 
Trinity of humanity, reason, and truth. р, н, c. 


(Will our valued contributor be so good as to ex- 
amine carefully the Form of Constitution for Local 
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Auxillary Liberal Leagues," recommended by the 
National League, and report in these columns 
the precise additions he would suggest to the plan 
there outlined, in order to constitate thé Local 
League a true "Church of Rationalism’? Such an 
attempt on hís part will, we suspect, show him that 
he has hitherto imperfectly comprehended the breadth 
and fulness of the Liberal League movement.—Ep.] 


Communications. 


STSBUCK BY THE “GREAT STEIKE." 


MILWAUEEE, Dec. 18, 1877. 
EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

“The great strike," as by common consent it is 
now known, has had the same effect on writers for 
the public journals, as the article in the International 
Heer, by Mr. W. M. Grossvenor, had on a red-hot 
striker." It has “‘stirred them up mig 


and 
— have teemed with articles prompted b dE 
ave n, 


amount to? Generally, the articles bear the impreas 
of the practiced writer, whose sentences slip glibly 
from the pen; bat the y to be dealing with а 
peri 

ATO 


undertakes to answer his question — Hor shall che 
nation regain prosperity ?“ —it seems like trying to 
stave-off the day of judgment. To extend the ays- 
tem that has produced the present disease cannot be 
the way to cure it. The balance of the world will 
not eleep while we hunt up new customers for our 
wares ; and that із the whole of the remedy proposed 
Mr. Wells, It may all be summed up in three 
words: find new markets.“ 

It is pitiful to see skilled writers, editors of nota, 
professors of political economy, presidents of rail- 
roads, public lecturers, all sorts of what are called 
“educated men," become so utterly confounded when 
they write or speak upon this question. It is all too 
m n they have never before thought much about It. 

е machine has run pretty well so far, withus, b 
ust olling now and then; and now to have it stl 
ng they cannot understand. But it cannot 


$ 


answers to Ше crude o 


of writing, and none of this, or the whole of it, 
furnish proper shelter, good food, and sufficient 
clothing for all that are willing to work. Until that 
le done, strikes will continue, and ought to continue. 
When the American workman becomes craven 
enough to succumb to t ny without striking, he 
onght to be strack off the face of the earth. And 
he will be, 

With reference to what has appeared in THE IN- 
DEX on this question, there seems to me mora of 
value in the few sentences by Mr. Morse than In the 
editorials of Mr, Wright and Mr, Kelsey, even when 
supplemented, with that bears on this question, 
in the essay of Mr. Wright read at Rochester. It is 
not pleasant to be obliged to say this, because from 
such men as Mr. Wright we expect some light on this 
subject, He ht leave the treatment of it from 
the “‘beer-and-to P stand-point to such, for in- 
stance, as R. G. Eccles," who revels in that branch 
of the subject. His brilliant article In the September 
number of the Р Sctence Monthly has, no 
doubt, astonished scientific readers of that Jour- 
nal; and then, the plain and simple style is во con- 
vincing to the workingman, that it makes the article 
invaluable. Take an example from its commence- 
ment: The personal equation, if not eliminated, 
distorts men's views of Nature's workings. ... The 
bone and sinew of man is the stored energy of sun- 
beams, and this is the potential energy of physical 
life... . Any attempt at viewing the matter by ignor- 
Ing this law of the conservation of energy... can 
only result in false opinions and lead to ds us 
measures," Then he makes a note, thus: * en 
this was penned, the writer did not suspect it would 


be so quickly verified.’ It ia a little uncertain what 
has been verified; but if wo en will only suck 
“sunbeams” and be content, а are at an end, 


Mr. Kelsey quotes Mr. Wright so appro y that 
I re-read the essay attentively. He says, It is not 
easy to improve upon," Perhaps not! but let ns 
try to get the sense out of it, for that is what we are 
after. Mr. Wright says: In civilization, as the race 
advances in the creation of material wealth by the 
use of natural forces and division of labor, property 
tends Inevitably to distribute itself more and more 
unequally." The point In this I take to be, As the 
race advances in the creation of material wealth, 
property tends Inevitably to distribute itself more 

more unequally.” 

If it 19 inevitable It cannot be avolded, can it? 

So, if the race continues to increase in 
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fore, for the poor to do ali can to prevent the 
. — of material edes jr Mr. Wright does 


not mean this, what does he mean? Plainness of 
speech is what is needed on this question. 

All those gentlemen are very apt to get off their 
fling at the workingmen for their ‘‘utopian crudities" ; 

et each of them seems to havea little utopia of 

в own; and this 1s Mr. Wright's, quoted with ap- 
proval by Mr. Kelsey: "What can be done, and what 
only waits the more general diffusion of knowledge 
to be done, is, to secure the protection of individual 

roperty in its natural and necessary rights, and to 

. its owners in those social and patriotic duties 
m to property a large part of its possible 
value. 

I have tried hard to get the sense out of that aen- 
tence, and this Is all I can get from it: Protect the 
individuals who own the р! гіу (that is, those to 
whom wealth, as it 18 created, naturally tends), and 
instruct them in their social and otic duties.“ 
Just fancy the Elizur Wrights instructing the Stew- 
arts and Vanderbilt! 

Mr. Wright says, “The acquisition of property is 
ап attribute of human nature, one of its pons par 
sions, to be erned, but not eradicated.” ich 
would Mr. Wright govern, the acquisition of prop- 
erty, OF Ше reae на ч пасат к, cannot 
be the tlon of pro for w govern A 
thing that tends inevitably to distribute itself; and 
if the race advances, the tendency is to distribute It- 
self more and more unequally, and thie is inevitable. 
The quotation continues: I. Nature had made man- 
kind equal, like the working- communism would 
doubtless be the right thing." How fortunate that 
somebody discovered that we superior animals have 
а higher degree of differentiation than working-bees. 
It’s a peg on which to hang the idea that underlies 
the worn-out divine-right dogma, by which those 
into whose hands property had an inevitable ten- 
dency to distribute itself, used to defend its posses- 
xt Romietiaw, the tendency was always towards 

е powerful. 

Bat I must stop. Only let me ask Mr. Kelsey to 

aln take up “Mr, Wright'a concise statement," and 
elucidate it, make it as plain as his definition of com- 
munism. Also please explain this sentence of his 
own in hia editorial: “History only repeats itself, 
in а different way, and the ogi method and in- 
ductive philosophy alike forbid us to believe that 
future ages can do more than perfect the present 
system which the experlence of past generations has 
proven to be the best for humanity at large." What 
system ? 

Умут. Kelsey is the first writer for THE INDEX that 
has defined what he means by communism; here- 
after when he uses the word we shall know what he 
means. If Mr, Wright would do that, It would be well, 
instead of writing, Communlem as illustrated in 
the recent destructive strikes. , . . The communists, or 
rather leaders, of despotic unions." Those who call 
themselves communista say, that ls not commaniam ; 
nor are leaders of despotic unions necessarily com- 
munists; in short, communlats generally hold the 
two to be incompatible. 

Writers for THE INDEX should not copy the style of 
party newspapers. They call anything commanism 
that is opposed to their political party. If the Lib- 
eral е nominates а candidate for the next pres - 
idential election, I'll bet a hat that Republican and 
Democratic newspapers will call us communists. 
Who beta? 

As Mr. Morse says, ‘‘the labor qus Is up" ; and 
if it fe discussed by writers for Tae INDEX, we, the 
readers, will be profited more by their keeping close 
to the question. The article in the Radical Review, 
by E. Н. Heywood, is a notable example in this re- 
spect, аз in many other respecta. Every опе should 
read It. А. BATE. 


— A ——À 
THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


No. XX. 

I have said that Wakeman illustrates the literal- 
minded order of thought,—''the simple primrose” 
type; and I take him to represent the prevalent school 
of sclentitts and sciento-philosophers, Those who 
perceive and trace out analogies are of the figurative 
mental typo. But he (Wakeman) ls not incorrigible, 
In his and ement the Positive 
Classification of the Sciences, he manifesta the prob- 
ably unconscious influence of his universological 
studies, He quits the bald descriptive affirmations 
of Comte, and takea to diagrams, ecales, gamuts, and 
tabnlations, with analogies раш айд tentative- 
ly exhibited, ss mere illustrations—which lo wise, with 
any one who ls not planted on a radical and exhaust- 
ive discovery of the law of scientific analogy. In 
this new tabulation (see this series, No. XIX.), he 
advances а step farther, and а most significant and 
im t step, in the right direction. In this he 
makes the existence of the three (or four) kingdoms 
of Nature—the mineral, vegetable, animal, and ha- 
man—to be the basis of classification; as of depart- 
mental classification, empirically approached; and 
for educational purposes; it certainly ls. And 
this he can no longer adduce as mere illustration. 
The relation between physics in the major sense 
(abiology) and the mineral om, for example, is 
som far too Intimate binding to be illus- 
tration merely; and if not illustration what is it? 
True, our suthor cannot literally bring the ocean and 
the atmosphere in among minerals, but they are 
most d y allied with the mineral kingdom; as its 
adjuncta; and so the whole group is repreaentatively 
characterized by the minera! kingdom, or by the 
mere mineral, ал ШО, Ur В tea In other words 
the mineral; а mineral, any mineral; is & and 
analogue of that whole realm of affairs. Hke 
manner, sociology is typified and represented by man; 
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althongh the science covers customs and laws, and 
many other things which are not, literally, man. 
This new basle of classification Is, then, strictly 
and truly, analogy, a valid scientific connection of 
ideas; and not mere poetry or fanciful metaphor. 
At all events, just = хоми ing ae 
thing actually repea' and represen’ another, 
thronghout cpg ОР manifold, spheres of relation- 
ship,—are all of what I mean by analogy. And Mr. 
Wakeman іп adopting this basis has become a true 


universologist; a destination towarde which he has 
been for some time steadily drifting, as a necessary 
Is own ideas on 


— — of the development of 
classification, That road has no other outcome. 
абаза (penning now my own elaboration of 
it) was the first, and for a time, the only extant effort 
to exhibit classification itself, aa the ect matter of a 
distinct acience,—a science of Иа own, Hence, who- 
воётег мана that achievement must traverse the 
same field, either in my way, or in a way of his own. 

The key to the whole problem ls Scientific A: : 
and whosover abides by it la a universologist. en 
Mr. Wakeman shall have taken a few more steps in 
that direction, he will not consign univer- 
sology, аз he has done, to a limbo іп the outskirts of 
his system. 

Universology pronounces the fact, however, that 
the classifiers constitute the pre&minent class among 
sclentists, In any seeming criticism I am making 
upon Wakeman, 1 should still sselgn to him s rank 
In the aclentific world, upon the ground of his as yet 
hardly recognized scientific achievements, far above 
any which he [он e 4 think of claiming for 
himself. But to attain the highest rank, clusaifiers 
must be true classifiers; their system all-embracing ; 
and itself founded on inexpugnable sclentific bases, 
such as sclentitic analogy alone furnishes, not mere 
empiricista within departmentalism. 

k n the other hand, а yenen аре, 
whom an easy ption of superficial resemblances, 
without radical anal pis, Цев Into the statement 
of vague correspondences, hermetic philosophers, 
Swedenborgians and Spiritista, still more griev- 
ously need the sobering and discipline of а thorough 
course in analytical and scientific analogy. - 
logic, scientifically pursued, is the vital centre of the 
entire corpus of human knowledges, as will be Illus- 
trated in one of the following tables, 

There js a third small rare claas of minds, as 
already noticed, which may be known as integrative 
thinkers, who combine literal-mindedneas and fi 
urative-mindedness in в just harmony with 
other, The study of scientific analogy tends to 
bring minds naturally inclining in excess to 
either of the extremes upon this true footing of ad- 
justment, reconciliation, and balanced vibration,—aa 
centexturologiats or integralista. By minds во or- 
ganized and so trained, It is seen to be not only not 
objectionable, but legitimate, and eminently deslra- 
ble to materialize the living world“ on the one 
hand, and to “‘blol the inanimate world" on the 
other hand, by the very of the Identity of law in 
all spheres. '*poeltivista'" predicate the Invarian- 
bility of law.” е universologists and Integrallsta 
predicate, in addition to this, THE UNITY OF LAW. 

a — of law is only discoverable by the process 
of radical and fundamental analysis, а propxdentic 
wholly foreign to the genlus of Comte’s form 
of * ivism." The terrible and fatal criticism 
on it ів that it 19, negatively, In the nature of ar- 
rested development, in respect to that healthy and 
natural drift towards analysis, or individaalization 
which is going on in the world; and in the nature of 
premature synthesis, on its affirmative side. A eyn- 
thesis prior to an absolute analysis of society or of 
anything else, 1s necessarily botch-work. I am forced 
to the emphatic pronouncement of this criticism, һе- 
cause It is this pseudo-social-reconstructionism which 
stands most immediately in the way, as a hinderance, 
of the understanding, appreciation, and acceptance 
of the larger, more thoro and more artistic work 
of social demolition and reconstruction involving 


universol po шр and pantarchism. It is 
like any ot er sh dy article which 1 the 
t 


market,—al] the worse the better it seems to be. 
There is a resemblance between Comte's reconstruc- 
Чоп theories and those of the Pantarchy, like that of 
a 8chool-boy's snow man to а marble statue. Nev- 
ertheless, there Is the fundamental unity in the two, 
that they are both figurative representations of a 
man; and the compensation for hinderances, that the 
grosser and more childlike attempt is legitimately а 
prior development; and, that while it hinders it does 
also tend to 99 the way for, the adult appreciation 
of a more finished specimen of statuary, Taken as 
ébauche it ів therefore admirable. 

Meantime, reverting to classification, nothing bet- 
ter could be asked for, than Wakeman’s table In the 
Library Table, 2s a point of departure, from which 
to make apprehended the deeper and more compre- 
hensive basis of classification which unlversoſogy 
furnishes. О in the first place, that this 
table Мосад the four kingdoms, mineral, vegetal, 
animal, and hominal) is an abridgment from hla 
larger exhibit, and Includes only the concrete portion 
of It (coneretology. ) Aloe pens 8 зори alao 
an abstractology, including logic and mathematics, 
This basis of classification which first discriminates 
the concrete and the abstract is Spencerian; and 
while Wakeman admits it, he makes little of it, and 
keeps to the Comtean distribution as more practi- 
cally valuable, He quotes me (from the Modern 
Thinker), arg aei: d as also depreclating Spencer's 
fundamental discrimination, On the contrary, from 
the polnt of view of philosophic thoroughness, I re- 
gard it as far — fand therefore, in the profound 
sense, more p: cal) than anything of Comte; while 
as а convenient popular abridgment or epitome, 
Comte’s scale of the sciences has the advantage. 

Omitting, ourselves, for the moment, the abstract 
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realm, and confining ourselves to the concrete, and 
setting aside the human, in it, as a distinct kingdom, 
we have before os the ordinary view,—the three king- 
doms. But what, we are driven to ask, does the ex- 
lstence of these three kingdoms mean? What un- 
derlying ideas do they ify. It is such men as 
Schelling, Oken, Ri Owen, and Bt. 
Mivart, who teach па to look for a meaning in 
book of Nature, And what here are the ideas typified ? 
This fact edd — 2 the obvious and 
с knowledge; and if 
we can solve it, as to Ita occult significance, we shall 
have made à great advance into the arcana of the 
universe. 


) 
but what is death and what is Ше? None of the 
definitions of life heretofore given prove satisfactory. 
Spencer’s and Lewes’ definitions of life are 
tions of the mantfeatations of life, and not true defi- 
nitions. Spencer seems to be quite aware of this—and 
to be baffled in his effort to define life from the point 
8 ol — c: dead А эж the effort 
merely. Prises „pp. 50-70. 

Lewes’ definition (quoted, by po H ) „ач 
apply just аз well to the processes of bullding and ге- 
pal а house as to the vital processes in a human 
ndividual, ''Life," he says, “is a series of definite 
and successive changes, both of structure and compo- 
sition, which take De within an Individual with- 
out 32 Its Identity.“ 

What, then, Is death, the dead atate, the state of 
being dead, and what le life, in their indubitably 
direct contrast with each other? Simply and merely 
death is inertness, and for life we may coin the con- 
trasted word ezeríness, We may have proximate 
degrees towards inertness ; torpor, etc. ; short of death; 
but absolute inertnesa is the complete realization of 
the Тегү Idea of death. On the other hand, this ab- 
solute inertness ia not incompatible with mere mo- 
tion; but the cause of the motion must come from 
without. This is motie Inertia as contrasted with 
the static Inertia of complete reet. Both ideas are 
compatible with death, brute matter, and mere ex- 
ternal mechanism, and so are directly allied with the 


monism of the mechanical-causal type of conception 
(See Hadckel). Exertneas is, on the contrary, self- 
expression in motion; and we denominate до- 


TION. Action isa word never applied to any other 
than living даид, except by rom of speech, 
We arrive, then, at the conclusion that life ls the 
ACTIVITY or 


the subjectivity and objectivity of 
sal nature; inherent and eternal principles in 
the nature of things, In constant mutual tag or strug- 
le with each other. Life s not, then, as materi 
m would insist, а mare accidental се, from 
на 3 tM laws of the inanimate 
ш о „ but is, » а primal and creative 
factor in the production of the world. 


— — 
THE ST, JOSEPH (W0.) LIBERAL LEAGUE 
THANKSGIVING, 


ms Farm Аввот:— Est 

nking you might wish to w how we suc- 
ceeded In our effort to have something different from 
the папа! routine on these annual occasione, I have 
concladed to give you & brief report of our proceed- 


“proclamation” was published In all our daily 
English and German papers; they also gave us favor- 
ч — A ; 

good rass band of music was engaged, and Mra, 
M. H. Parry, the eligunt —— & lecturer, 
agreed to dellver an ; while P. V. Wise, the 
President of our Liberal League, was to preach the 


regalar sermon, 

ough the day was very cold and stormy, about 
two hundred liberals assembled at Turn-Halle, at ten 
o'clock, A. M., and the exercises were opened by read- 
ing Gerald Massey’s hymn, ‘‘The People's Advent, 
which was well recelved. ; 

Then followed the reading of the Platform and 
Resolutions adopted by the Congress of the National 
Liberal League, at Rochester, N. T. <A resolution 
heartily indorsing the platform, and pledging anqual- 
ified support to the nominees for President and Vice- 
President in 1880, and to promote the principlea as 
enunciated а success, was unanimously adopted. 

The Orthodox frlenda claim that a special pravi- 
dence detained the train, and thus prevented Mrs, 
P from participating in the “blasphemous pro- 
ceed nge but it did not interfere with the Presi- 
dent of the e, who dellvered a atirring, radical 
sermon, occupying an hour aud a half of time. It 
was not ranting about what the gods and the Church 
had done for the benefit of man, in opening his eyes, 
and enlarging his mind, and extending his knowledge 
and means of happiness, and securing his liberty, but 
in showing that the Church in all countries which 
claimed to speak for and transact business in the 
name of the gods had ever been leagued with tyrants 
and despotiem, had been а universal beggar in seek- 
ing for wealth and power, and had always worked 
against {һе best Interests, advancement, liberties, 
Progress, and happiness of man. 

called attention to the difference between the 
ceremonies as conducted by those who claimed to 
have the ears of the gods, and to speak as familiarly 
to and for them, as a maiden of her kitten, or a boy 
of his marbles, while ours js for bumanity. They 


— 
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contend that man shonld devote his entire life to the 
service and protection of the gods (the Church really), 
while he claimed that the gods should not oniy be 
able to care for and protect themselves, but man 
also; that the God of Nature required no formal 
adoration, costly temples untaxed, no no 
prayers, no human statutes to protect her or him, bat 
simply for man to be industrious and charitable and 
loving to his.fellowman, He then referred to the 
character and intelligence of the members of 

© late Rochester Congress, and the great benefit 
that would result to man, if the principles laid down 
in their platform could be engrafted in our funda- 
mental lawe, and Im y enforced in all our courts 
by public opinion. He then referred to the t in- 
rs of humanity, Lao Taze, Confucius, Socrates, 

es, Pythagoras, Galileo, Bruno, Voltaire, Paine, 
Mazzini, and a host of brave men and women who 
had been real benefactors of mankind, and to whom 
we should ever fee] thankful, He said that, though 
there had been sixteen reputed crucified saviors of 
the world, they had been of no practical benefit to 
the human family, That not one of them, or all of 
them combined, were now or ever had been able to 
suspend the laws of Nature, to control or stop a 
cyclone, an earthquake, a fire in a forest or city, an 
epidemic disease or the plague, a famine, the я 
8 flash, wreck at sea or of в railway train, a de- 

тав war, a bitter religious persecution, or to free 
& people or single person from slavery, or remove а 
71 government, and establlsh a 1 Repub- 
for all the people in its stead, where all the human 
customs and laws should operate as impartially on 
each member as the na laws of the universe. 
ena бо fact, the effect of their missions and teach- 
ings ad been to' the great injury instead of benefit 


man. 

He then stated that nothing ever had been done, or 
was now being done, to improve, civilize, enlighten, 
and render man happy by the gods or goddeses; but 
al! had been done by the inventive genius, courage to 
dare, and indomitable wil] of men and women, who 
had risked their all to aid and save humanity, The 
preacher then spoke strongly in favor of placi 
women politically om an equality with men, and, 
where they can perform the same services equally as 
well, to pay them the same wages as men, 

He advised the workingmen to be temperate, to 
give their children of both sexes a good practical 
education, a trade, so that they will be able to sup- 
port themselves wherever the may be; and instead 
of paying their moneys to build useless churches and 
support а swarm or locusts, that they invest it in 
пежвра and useful books, and а small tract of 
land, with a comfortable cottage, good fences, fruit 
trees; and then with what is left to beautify it во as 
to make a pleasant home and heaven bere on earth. 

He called their attention to the fact that over 
$500,000,000 of property was tied up uselesely in this 
country alone In the churches, which defrauded them 
ont of more than $15,000,000 per annum by being ex- 
empt from taxation; and then of the immense horde 
of priests, over sixty thousand, which the wor - 
mon carried on their shoulders and supported with- 
out ever receiving anything whatever in return. 

The worst bank failures, Insurance frauds, and per- 
juries, the worst cases of forgery, crim. can., and 
murder, were committed by the most pious Christian 

esta and devotees. And what is it all for? They 

o not or cannot sus) the bitings of cold and bun- 
ger; they do not feed the hungry or clothe the naked ; 
they do not give us light and practical knowledge; 
they do not the bonds of slavery and oppres- 
sion, but increase them more than tenfold. ou 
should therefore look реп them as nuisances, as ob- 
taining money under f. pretences, They are worse 
than the Colorado grasshop which only visit you 
occasionally and eat quietly for a season; but the jazy 
priest abideth with you and eateth up your sub- 
stance, and annoys you day and night forever. How 
long will you quietly submit to be his silent slave? 
Be men and women, and shout nolonger. We will 
be free! Yours, P. V. Wise. 


äHZ—̊—Fp — —u 
MATERIALISTS IN IOWA COURTS, 


EDITOR INDEX:— А 

The Supreme Court of Iowa, in the case of the 
State vs. Elliott, recently reported in the Western 
Jurist, holda that—* ere dying declarations are 
offered In evidence, it 1s no objection to the admissi- 
bility thereof that the declarant was a materialist; 
but such fact may be ahown in evidence for the purpose 
of affecting the weight or credibility of the declara- 

The Iowa code has abolished the very odious and 
unjust role of the common law that excluded the 
testimony of materialists; but, in permitting the 
fact of materialism to be shown as affecting the 
weight or credibility of the witness, |t permits, in 
courts of justice, an invidious discrimination be- 
tween porsona of differing theological opinions that 
la as indefensible as the law which it abrogates, and 
"ay obnoxious to reason, justice, and the genius 

our Constitution. 

It is amazing that a rule of law so at variance 
with common-sense and equity, so irreconcllably 
conflicting with the principles of our free and non- 
sectarian government, can endure for а dayin an 
age remarkable for its liberality and enlightenment! 

It is inequitable, because it does not it bap- 
tiam, Pres anism, Methodism, and all other 
‘tisma, as well an materialism,” to be shown ‘‘as affect- 
ing the weight of the testimony.” 
reason, because it is sufficiently demonstrated that 
D bellefs are no guarantees of the veracity of 
à ese. If religious opinions were any teet of ve- 
racity, then the penalties of perjury would be use- 
less wherever non-believers are excluded from giving 
y, as at common law. 

Again, It is always admissible to Impeach a witness 


It {в contrary to- 


by attacking his utation for truth in the commu- 
ty where he resides. If a witness cannot sustain 
a reputation for truth and veracity among his neigh- 
bors, that fact is pom to be shown for the pur- 
* pose of в weight of his testimony. How 


absurd, then, where а man bears an untarnished rep-. 


utation for truthfalness among those who best know 
him, to t him to be discredited by proof of bie 
materialism! А» if the testimony of men, every way 
reliable and truthfal in the ordinary and every-day 
transactions of life, when they take {һе witnees 
stand, Is less credible than that of a Baptist or Meth- 
odist of doubtful reputation, but to whom the law 
kindly and mercifully . врес{а1 immunities as 
witnesses in shielding from Inquest their tenets, how- 
sosver extravagant, absurd, or immoral they may be! 

If speculative religious opinions furnish some cri- 
terion by which a man’s credibility may be deter- 
mined for the of the courts, then every 
form of belief 5 d be equally open to scrutiny 
that the intrinsic exocellences or absurdities the 
may furnish ingenious counsa) ample facilities for 
ben protection of clients, and for the edification of 
uroxs. 

Surely, if the tenets of Christianity are more ra- 
tional or better calculated to promote veracity than 
those of materialiam, they ought not to cl for 
them exemption from the inquest to which а residu- 
um of theological bigotry still subjects the latter. 

What renders this feature of the Iowa code doubly 
ridiculous, is the well-known fact that, notwith- 
standing probably nine out of ten witnesses who tes- 
tify in court are believers In future punishment of 
some sort, there are few crimes of more frequent 
occurrence than perjury. 

That law-maker must be monumental in stupidity 
who in this day does not know that the color of a 
man's orthodoxy ie no test of his veracity. Why, 
then, should the law presume that a materialist ia 
less credible than a Baptist? 

Practically, however, in а majority of cases, even 
where the law permits It, an attempt to discredit a 
witness by showing him to be а materialist would 
— the person in whose behalf the attack was 
made to the deserved contempt of court and jury, 
and thus defeat its own object. Nevertheless, the 
existence of such а law upon the statute books of 
any State is а — disgrace to the people who 
permit it to remain ,to be enforced by the 
courts. R. C. B. 

SENECA, Kan., Nov. 18, 1877. 

[Such laws are kept on the statute book in order 
to make the State lend a covert assistance to the 
Church, It ls a part of that Iniquitous system which 
makes Christianity help to demorallze the public 
conscience, at the very time that it pretends to be 
the sole bulwark of morality! Shall we not hope 
that the Liberals of America, by supporting the Na- 
tional Liberal League till its righteous principles 
triumph, will put an end to this noisome insincerity 


and hypocrisy ?—Ep.] 
вена — — — ———— 
HM. CLAY NEVILLE vs. MATERIALISTS, 


EDITOR InpEx:— 
The above named correspondent of THE INDEX 
cannot abide materialism or materiallets, In TRR 
IND Ex of December 13, he makes serious complaints 
t the representatives of freethought after the 
following fashiog: “Мапу persons who claim to be 
representative liberale sre the teat burdens that 
true liberalism has to carry.“ оге it сап be deter- 
mined whether this assertion is true or not, It ia first 
агр to define what constitutes “trae liberal- 
ism," It might possibly turn out, upon a correct defi- 
nition of true liberalism, that our friend, “Н. C. N.” 
would have to move on and take advanced grounds, 
Such a step forward might үошыу induce him to 
ve up the last venigo of his religion for acience. 
ut suppose 1t айга! that there are 9 
‘some narrow-minded, coarse- freethinkers" ; 
are there no narrow-minded, coarse-grained Chriat- 
lans? The underlying question is: What is the 
legitimate gene of Christianity and what la the 
tendency of freethought? If the latter produces 
[| of character, it must incidentally, if not 
directly, produce coarse character. Strength and 
coarseneas 1 together. If it shall be claimed 
that Christianity effects reflnement, it necessarily, if 
not directly, tends to make its votarles weaklings. 
If it be true that there are in the liberal ranks those 
chronic haters of every form of religious thought," 
It is also true that there are In society millions of 
Christians who cherish а chronic hatred of truth; 
and I might, with more fitness, use the worda of 
“Н. C. N.," and add, “thelr scepticism (in human 
progress) has taught them to hate rather than love." 
“Н. C. N. take a decided stand upon any of 
the reforms of the day, and go forth to work for its 
success, and he will see why the liberal must have 
grit and battle in him. When Christianity tes 
and prosecutes the libera] to the last degree within 
Its power, he must either submit and take his s 
among other sheep, or become a fighter. ‘* ey 
have a false idea that they must fight everybody an 
everything." Nearly everybody wants to fight the 
liberal; and what can he do but fight or run? 
“Good, senalble ple who see only destruction and 
moral chaos in the crude ideas of these Iconoclastic 
reformers learn to look with suspicion on everything 
associated with liberallsm.'' What are these “crude 


Ideas“ promul by these iconoclastic persons 
claiming to be representative liberals"? Perhaps 
“Н. C. Ns" own language may answer our query: 


„Better have Christianity in the Constitution and 
public schools than have this of destructionists 
rule society." Is it possible that the writer knew 
nothing of the scientists who are bullding апа recon- 


structing human thought and society? These con- 
Btructionists are bullding а new -édifies upon the 
ruins of traditional religion, dedicated to reason and 
human welfare. Does H. C. N.“ favor the God-in- 
the-Conatitation movement? He confesses that bis 
firing has been scattering. “І have not time to be 
as cit on this subject as I should like te Ье,” 
This Ía exceedingly unfortunate for him, seeing that 
expliciiness ів the thing that does the business. 


W. S. BELL. 
New BEDFORD, Mass. 
INTUITIONALISM IN Ausr. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

I was y interested In two subjecta which гё- 
celved considerable attention in your columns some 
months ago,—the issue between transcendental and 
empirical hilosophy, and the religious attitude of 
Amherst College. è topics seemed to ma to meet 
in а plane which may not have been ab 
common by those less familiar with the Institution 
in question, and perhaps a tardy allusion to this 
point will not be without interest, President В A 
while conducting an exercise In the class to which I 
belonged, was once criticised for his custom of re- 
f his pupils to those authors only who support 
what he regards as the truth, and justified his course 
with some such reasoning as this :— 

The truth is — directly, immediately. 
There is not needed any comparison of rival theories, 
for it — wg Ча its own light," e + 
once y seen, із recognized as true ond a 

tion. To exhibit error, then, side by side with 
the truth, does not afford the mind any assistance, 
but greatly embarrasaes it by beclonding and dis- 
tracting the intellectual vision. It is, therefore, the 
sacred duty of the instructor to refer his pupils to 
such works only as contain (not what seems to him, 
as the fallible M hein would say, but) what 
ia seen by him to be the truth. 

Iam unable to see why this is not logical Intuition- 
alism, and am convinced that what may seem at a 
distance like inexcusable intolerance in Amherst ut- 
terances is really, in many cases, only the legitimate 
outcome of the philosophical basie there. 

Will you allow me a closing word in behalf of my 
Alma Mater? Whatever the rational critic may think 
of her theorles, I am happy to bear unqualified tes- 
timony to her practical liberality. Personal observa- 
tlon enables me to say that any student, however 
pronounced and undisguised hie ‘‘sceptical’”’ tenden- 
cles, may expect Impartial justice at the hands of 
her faculty, provided he prove himself a gentleman 
and exhibit a sincere desire to profit by his opportu- 

tles. HEN RT Dorv MAxsoN, 
DE RUTTER, N. T., December, 1877. 


A PHOTEST. 


New BEDFORD, Mass., Dec. 20, 1877. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

Your first editorial in reference to obscene litera- 
ture and its circulation I read with great delight, a 
delight which portions of your second editorial on 
the same subject do not tend to intensify. While 

our utterances prompt me to thank you for stat- 
lug your own position in so manly a fashion, they 
alao induce me to state that there is at least one 
man—whether “in his senses," or out of them, 
others must judge—who “ventures to tell the public 
explicitly that he is in favor of abolishing legal 
N ge п the use“ of the mails for the circu- 
ation 


sen him as 1 before the world as a cham- 
plon of obscene literature," than he would be in rep- 
resenting the editor of TRE INDEX as going before 
the world as а champion of drunkenness on account 
of his opposition to the enactment of a prohibitory 
liquor law. On the contrary, his of obscene 
literatnre is surpassed only br his hatred of that 
spirit which endeavors to make other people moral 
by encroaching on their rights, . 
Sincerely yours, Benz. R. TUCKER. 


COINAGE PIETY. 


I notice in THE INDEX of Dec. 13, page 590, bot- 
tom of second column—''The new silver quarters 
have the device, In God we trust, but not the 
halves —ollpped from an exchange. I have веер It 
before in another paper, and called the editor's at- 
tention to It. It Is а small matter, but liberals es- 
pecially should be careful about giving currency to 
or | but TRUTH. It 1а рш a club in the 
hands of the enemy to b our own heads with. 
If it should be your fortune to see a half-dollar 
coined within the last few years, you will see the 
error, which pinap correct in Тнк INDEX, and 
oblige, pectfully, L. SPAULDING. 

NORFOLK, Va. К 


Lnd 

Ir Is AN INTERESTING fact that the world is in- 
debted to the Insect tribe for that valuable product— 
chloroform. The little ant contains a substance 
called formic acid, concerning which а diecussion 
took place a century ago between certain chemists. 
It was found to be composed of a compound radical 
formyle, and three atoms of oxygen. Dumas subse- 

uently substituted chlorine for the oxygen, and 

us obtained tirchloride of formyle, which oro- 
form, After this, the fact was ascertained that al- 
ther possessed the capability of taking away al! sen- 
sations of the haman body; and following this, came 
the disclosure that tirchloride of formyle was more 
thoroughly 4. — for this purpose than even ether,— 
all this arising from the study of the habite of Insects, 
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(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
Ovwiom, No. 281 WASHINGTON BT., BOSTON, 


publish 
THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Id is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivsted, amd 
best matared thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 

It ie edited by FEANCIB E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Edttorial Contributors — 

О.В. FEOTHINGEAM, New York City, 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Мале, 

WILLIAM E. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mus. E D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Maas. 

ond JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng. 

DAVID Н. CLARK, Florence, Maas. 


Mus. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
"y, NJ, 


J. L, STODDAED, Boston, 

ELIZUE WRIGHT, Boston. 

€, D. B. MILLS, Syracuse, М.Т. 

W. D. Lë BUEUR, Ottawa, Can. 

BENJ, F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Mass, 
ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Brery Uberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX 


tag ehurch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
te clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 


Almost every number contains а discourse or 
ending article, which alone 1g worth the price of 
=e year's sn 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
а letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1573, says: "That the want of а 
Vurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
pense of the word ahould be felt in Amorica—that 
such a Journal should have bean started and so 
Dewerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
@ountry,—ia a good signof the times. There!s no 


so-called religious or the- 
0logica! periodicals is, as уоп know, very large." 
And later ^Ш] „read the numbers of your IN- 
DEE with 'ncreasing interest." 

Bend $1.20 for one year, including postage, or 
80 centa for three m «ntha on trial. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ing of the Free Religions Association"? 
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Proceeding деа Annual 
Meeting, 1875. cents. опг or 
more, 25 cents "x ysby 
Ww. О. Gannett, on “The t Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,“ and b 
Francis E. Азоо ie: Myr ctlon an 
Destruction in Rel " and addresses 
E TM: W. Ames 0 
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an E.S Morse. 
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Channing, 
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For series of important Tracts see last 
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These publications аге for nale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1879 is 
quite limited, Orders by mat may be ad- 
Qressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston," or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Mass, 


WM.J,POTTER Seo, F. R. А. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. Е. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mx. OHARLES 
DAEWIN, suthor of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subee- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Ттмкз,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by О. 
B.Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of tbe popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Pricebcente; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. $.—Lecture om the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. & —Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Pacts, 
and Injerestin Extracts. Price 10 oenta; 
13 coplas §1.00, 


No. 5.—'*God im the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 centes; 13 
copies $1.00, 


e) | No.6.—“Ehe Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 


bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be edncated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price б 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by О. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
centa; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F.X. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelios] Christian Creed tn the U. В, Consti- 

tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. B. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to ату on 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


ева | No 11,.—F'ho God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 


bot, attempts to show the real Influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 13 coples $1.00, 


No. 19.—Ie Romane Real Christian- 
ity? Twoeesays by Francis W. Newman 
and T. Е. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 

No. M. On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No.14— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion ítaelf 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, ів 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 91.00. 


No. 15,.—The Battle of 8yraeusae. Two 
Essays by Hev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D. D., and F. E. Abbot discussing the Au- 
thority of Ohristianity, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies for $1.00. Address 
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1. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

То foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the di- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for oreed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianizm 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
nowshall be the aím of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its genera! objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ів special- 
1y devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secnlarization of the political and ed- 
ucationalinstitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. Tho last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the Natfonal Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make а united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chfef practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes In this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of а thoughtful character, in 
each issue, wil] continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
inent writers who have already done во much 
to give to THE INDEX present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements wil be made from time to 
time as clronmstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every cíty and town tbroughout the coun- 
try. The most libera) terms are offered, 


TERNS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and 20 
centa postage for the year; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Р aS ertronx or тк 


Published b, Humanity in the 
city of New demi hd the clearest state- 
ment of the — ever made; also, Ha 
Martineau's masterly defence of her relig- 
ious convictions; the Positive 
ne Дани Sotences, by T. B. Wakeman, atc., 

Bend for it (enclosing 25 cents in postage 
stamps) to 

HUGH BYRON BROWN, 
President 


No, 141 8th St., N. L. City. 
A. HOLIDAY OFFERING. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within 


Voices from Many Lands and Centuries, 
saying— 


“Man, Thou shalt never Die!" 
By GILES В. STEBBINS. 


се, 61.50. For sale by THE INDEX, 231 
УА Btreet, Boston. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS. 


BY 
JOHN W. CHADWICE. 
THIRD SERIES. 

* The 28. of True Religion. 

fos ja Тойон numbers < ot the first and secoad 
series can also : Thomas Paine, Beat 
Use of Баар 
God on Our Bld le. 
of Belief in Immortality. Tdeallz the b 
The Coming Man, А un 

Bent to any address, postage paid, at 5 conta 
per oopy, by 


JAMES MILLE 
779 Broadway, New York. 


A NOTABLE TREATISE. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


THE OOUNTEREEZEIT AND THE ТЕСЕ: 
Reasons for Opposing Both. 


BY 
EEAR-ADMIRAL MAXSE, 


Of the British Royal Navy. 


This is a little book of T4 , with zieat 
paper covers, published in London, and 
ganting the prem why в cultivated Eng| ish 

ap opposed to Woman s 
A ought to be read and pondered by all who 
terested in that question, m either 
aide, Price, 25 cents. For sale at the office 
of THE INDEX, 251 Washington £ so Boston. 


RADICA L FREETHOUGHT 
LEOTURES for 1878, 


By В, F. UNDERWOOD. 


Positive and Constructive Lectures: 


1. The Demands of Liberalism. 

2, The Positive Bide of Free Thought. 

3. The Genesis and Nature of Religion, Con- 
sidered as an “Element of Human Nat 


ure.’ 
4. A Scientific and Philosophic View of Re- 


vals, 
5. осте етт and Civilization. 
8. The Triumphs ot Liberalism. 
7. * Liberaliem offers in the Place of 
the Christian Theology. 
§. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 
9. Judaism and Christianity Outgrowths of 
Preéxistent Heathonisa 
10. Origin and History of tthe Bible, (From 
one to alx lectures.) 
11. Buddha and Buddhism. 
12. эсеп Egypt: Her Laws, Morality, and 


33. The Theory ФЕ Evolation. 
4. Darwinism; Its Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


15, maura Selection versus Design in Nat- 


16. The зор of Be apie 07 es paneer 

17. петао Scien! 

18, Instinet and рой. ыы Expe- 
the Race, 


riences of 

19. Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

20. Paine. The Ploneer of Freethought in 


America 
21. The French Revolution: Its Causes and 
Consequences. 


Oritical Lectures: 
22. The P of Rev, Joasph Cook re- 
arding 


the Personality and Being of | T 


28. Cook's Criticisms of Scientific Material. 
ism examined. 


М. Why I — an "Unbeliever." 

25. Christianity and Intellectual Progress. 

%. Каа Bowe oapela Unhistorical and Un- 
reliable. 

N. The Evidenoes for the Divinity of the 
Bible examined, 


28. Popular Assumptions Regarding the 
Bible and Christianity. ^ hait 


9. PR Objection —x-4 Infidelity An- 


0, The Crimes and Cruelties of Catholic and 
Protestant Christia; аус. 
31. Bible Pr 8 F ed by the Facts 


3*2 The PS of а Personal Intelligent 
Deity examined. 
33. The Pros and Cons pf a Future State. 


For terms, eto., address 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Thorndike, Maae, 


VINDI DICATION OF ТНОМАВ 
AINE! nst Баса. a Reply to the — — 


jux » whst eve v Only Ту cents. | Най 
Just what атату Libera Boz 59, Florence, Iowa, 
A CHEAP OFFER. 


А COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


TO BOOE-BUYERS 


Pleaaeaxamine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 


231 Wi 


WEST NEWTON 


ерак and Classical School. 


h schoo! year of this Fam- 
and vend Day cel for both sexes will b 
8 Sept. 1%, 1877. For 


and information A; 
Nahe т, атлы Maas, 


RADICAL LECTURES 
By James W. Stillman. 


1. Tam Uxxxown GOD. 

2 Woman BvrrRAGE. 

3. HERBERT SPENCER. 

4. REFORM IN EDUCATION, 


For terms, address 
JAMES W. STILLMAN, 
No, 128 Broadway, New York City. 


(CHRISTIANITY AND INFI- 
DELITY ! 


4 DISCUSSION BETWEEN 

т H. HUMPHREY, Preabyterian, Now 

ork, an 

D. M. BENNETT, Editor of the Truth Seeker, 

SUBJECTS DIBCUBSED : 

Part 1. Tbe Relative Services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Inde- 
pendence. 

Part II. The Relative Services of Christian- 

ity to Learning and Science. 


Боро рас 


Part ILI. Is there в stron; 
E Infid: 


the Bible is divine then that 
true? 


A thick 12mo volume of over 500 p 


well bound, sent t-pgid by mail for 
Dollar. Address D. M. BENNETT, Pu 
Usher, 141 Eighth Street, New York. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE op n OF HUMANITY. 
вау. Third Edition—Revised. Price § $150. 


sce can peruse this book without re- 
сей for the learning, mental honesty and 
in the statement of his convictions, 
ровай у fd phi Даат for си — 
inte; yana рЫ philanthropic tendency o 

his spirit."—Spríngfiel Republican. 
"A тошу re book,the work of 
ana who has read largely, studied thorou gh- 
у, reflected piers „It is a model of 
deny culture a ure and t3 finished and vigor- 

ous style,"— 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION, For 
Sunday-schools and Homes, Price $1.00. 


THE SAFEST CREED, AxD 
COURSES. 12шо, Cloth, $1.50. 
Not “food for babes," but full of sugges- 

tion for earnest and thoughtful men, 


THE LIPS OF THE 
Cloth, 


OTHER Dıs- 


STORIES FROM 
TEACHER. With Frontispiece. 
$1.00. 

„The Parables are во re-told as to absorb 
the attention of the reader, and to fasten 
upon the mind what the writer believes to 


have been the impression the Savior meant 
to Lao Tt is In в Stevie And. and thought в su- 
perior t alike young 


book, а 
Lad cd ion s Herald (Methodist). 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHB. With 
Frontispiece. Cloth, §1.00, 
„A work of culture and taste; it will be 
шла fo an een азе ves the sublimest 


lessons of manh. е simple language 
of a child."—Springrteid Vaid. Republican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
Lecture. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


M NEW ENG- 
Kc px and 


garet Fuller, the 
nity, etc. Svo, Cloth extra, with steel por- 
of the author, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. &vo. 
With Portrait, $3.00. 
The New York Tribune closes а four and a 
column review of this book by saying: 
е 


“Tt holds up а specimen of 

bust — whose form and — 
dan be studied with equal advantage by 

friend and foe," 


THE ORADLE OF THE 1 А 2. Beaty 
їп Primitive Christianity, stig ш 
rime 4 — tance of the аара Idea in 
а New nt,as the key to the de- 
velopment of Christianity from Judaism, 
Octavo, Oloth, $1.15. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THEINDEX 231 Washington St., Boston, 


MISS DEVEREUX’ BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SOHOOL FOR YOUNG 


т Arca 
zy E. Williams. Met. 
r, Wm. H, Orton, Pres. 


ph So., N. T.; Mr. Moses H. 


Grinnell, N.Y. 
E 


H 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought, 
EDITED вт 


CHABLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson?s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


реш, poss sree, for foro ma goar 2 r of In- 


TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


—or— 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in ona Thot) &nd containing 

Rei ourse to the 

ta," the “Exam- 

ages of the ‘New Testament," 

the “Thoughts op a Future State,“ the “Re- 

ly to the 3-4 e Llandaff, оч ete, 

oe, $2.00. by mall on receipt of 
price by THE INDEX, 


281 Washington Btreet, Boston, 
A RE-ISSUE OF A FAMOUS 
BOOK. 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO RELIGION, 


f By THEODORE FAERHER. 


With а Biographical Sketch HAAR E. 
BTEVENSON, aad an In v Ene by 
0. B. INGHAM. 


Iame, сө, extra, 


1.50; in Paper 
Covers, 9 soo.’ = 


The present volume contains а t num- 
ber of Parker's best thoughts, expreesed in 
his richest, freshest style; and it Is believed 


that the old friends of the author, and gee 
others who, since his time, have become 
tereated in the of liberal — ieran 


in religion will welco me this new and at- 
tractive edition. 


Bent wd on recelpt of price by THE 
ashington Bt., Boston. 


боор PHOTOGRAPHS|} 


оу 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
СНАВ, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS; 
R. H. RANNEY, 
F. E. ABO T, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and wil be mailed postpaid to any address 
on recelpt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
dente each; complete Bet of Nine,Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bend to Office at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Masas., 


for TEACTS. 
I. Taxation OY OHUROH PROPERTY, by 
J Parton. . 2 ots. ; ten, 80 cts; 


one hundred, 81.50. 
п. TERMI  BOTENCE, by John Weiss. 
III. Tas BSYMPATERY ОР Mp T. W. 
ari 


v.THE Боноог QUESTION, 25 undor- 
р Мода) а Liberal 
P ani & 
of . Е.А 
н tural Deb. | the 
and 20, 1876. 
VI. How BmALL We Kur Sumpar? An 


Nos. IL, III., IV., V., VI., 10 cta. each; ten 

for 60 — one hundred, $3. ? 

Бмлзоя AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 cts. (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, 


PROCEEDINGS m THE Р, R. A. ANNUAL 
Mewrinas or 1878, "m, , "TS. 85 cta. 
sach; for ne and 7 40 cents; four for 


АН. AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
& volume of essays and repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. $1.50. 


SEND ONE DOLLAB 
For а handsome Certificate of Membership 


" ANNUAL MEMBER 


of tbe NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


For Twmstr- ER OLARE; Ж still larger 
Certificate of Membership ва а 


LIFE MEMBER, 


Will be sent to any person; and individuals 
cannot render more efficient assistance to 
the ааа — 2 League tha than Tea 
the bers of it. 

The folowing ex extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Libera) League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

ARTICLE IV.—Any person who ball Bed 
one doliar into the — — be enti: 
to а certificate, signed by the President and 
Beore' as ap Annual fnember of the Ns- 
tional , Any person who 
shal pay n dollars or more into 
the tress shall be entitled to a similar 


Press of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby deci declared Mec panes] 
harter-members of the National Liberal 


auxiliary 
ized ín socordancé with the pce ie 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
Beats and votes in "фе A Annual Congress. 
Annual members of the National ral 
League shall be entitled to seat“, but not to 
votes, in the Annual 1 Congrese. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O R G A NI Z Е! 


CH n. 
For Local yc ve „con- 
five dale pated in 2 in the PA a боп ала tbe 
National Liberal be prom — 


— on application, — иШ to the f. 
ing provisions of Constitution of the same z 


LOCAL AUX LAJ . LIBERAL 


ARTIOLE urne Bond xi Directors 
all have authority, as often as they receive 
a written —— agg by by ten or more 


raons an dollars, to 

a charter for the formation of а local 
auxiliary Liberal a 

ARTIOLE XV.—Local à Liberal 


auxiliary 
organized under charters issued by 
ths d of Directors shall be absolute! 
88 in on administration of theft 
wn local affairs. The — o of their char- 


tere shall be simply to unite them in 

fellowship and efficient cooperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local All votes of 


the Annual — and all communica- 
ne OP of ш» Boi Directors, shall possess 
authority or influence over them 

than a les in the intrinalo wisdom of the words 
— XVI E local Lib 
TICLE ,—Eve! auxiliary - 

in accordance with 


eral League o! 

the fons of this Constitution shall be 

enti a. M send its President and Secre- 
three other members as delegates 


to the ar Annual Congress. 


These Charters are е beau ull] нин un on 
the bestof paper. Adorned with the niuis 
gome Seal of the National Liberal Le 

they will, if —— framed, make a — 
ornament for any h 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


IRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract of 24 pages, 


entitled, 
“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 
the National 


contains: 

1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of 
—— League to the people of the United 

9. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the League, 

8. FROTEST of the a against tting 
us International — lon on Sundays. 
4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 
EXTRACTS from Approving Letters by 
angulabed Citizens, 

This is the Liberal's best CAMPAIGN 
DOCUMENT in the nding contest 
over amending the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with reference to the school 
It aes be in the hands of E = 

d has been published regal 
bed for grataitous distribution by earnest n 
Secularization, 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
De qaant tity, кй; an excellent auxiliary ín 
n. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
рат до — — to use them privately, 


portunity ogan at the bare cost of 
CE md and postage, on the following 


TEN ООРІЕВ,........ 
TWENTY-FIVE 00 


IT 


ues- 
VOTER. 


— 


—ͤ— nnm 


FIVE 

ONETHOUBAND “ 
N. B.—Packages of over 100 copies will be 

sent by ru at the expense of the pur- 


ro e "NATIONAL LIBERIL: о 


UE 


